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PREFACE. 


The great development of intercourse ])et\veen different nations, 
considerable advances in the methods of preparing and serving food, 
and the modern tendency to examine into the principles and 
foundations of things, have not only brought about a large increase 
of books upon Cookery, but perceptible changes in their character. 
Of these developments, the present work is an exam])le. 

To the first cause we owe it that the art of Cooking has now 
become to a large extent cosmopolitan. Differences in local products 
and climates will always maintain, to some extent, national 
‘‘ schools ” of Cookery. But as much of the French cuisine has long 
become the common property of civilisation, so an intelligent cook 
is now expected to know sometliing of the best dishes from the 
German, Italian, Indian, and American schools, and does not 
disdain contributions from even more distant fields. It has been 
said, with truth, that “ the most scientific chef who ever served up 
a Parisian bantpiet could probably learn sometliing new from the 
ignorant savage, wdio chews strange herbs to help him to digest the 
meat which his intellect has not sufficiently expanded to enable him 
to cook.’’ Modern Cookeiy draws botJi viands and methods from 
all countries. 

Especially is the fact now realised that are more 

important than details. Vegetables are now “put on ” in cold, and 
now in boiling water : how much more is known when the ichy 
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is ujKlerstoo.1, Ilian if only some venerable tradition be blindly 
ohoyoch see this more clearly wIjcii animal food is in fjuestiou 

for this, too, needs similar variety of treatment, and for lack of such 
knowletlsjc of the j^rinciple involved, is often Imlt \v anted. A^ain, 
vrheii 1)V common consent certain articles of food are usually eatep 
toi^ether, there is almost always good reason for it; which, if rightly 
understood, is a hint for or against other combinations. A real 
principle is thus fruitful of suggestion or a])plication : and one good 
recijio is, to an intelligent cook, a guide to many mor(‘. There is no 
need to tell such an one how other materials may be used in the 
same way, nor how the reci])e may be elaborated for some special 
occasion, or siiniilified for economy or for lack of some ingredient; 
while another cook, good in a way, will liave no idea whatever of 
departing from what is in the book. 

Such a grasp of principles will, however, not only tell upon the 
digestibility and variety of our daily food, but has a direct bearing 
upon that ecoiioiny which should always be studied, and must be 
studied ill many cases froni sheer necessity. It is still true that 
an average French housekeqier would half keep a small family upon 
wliat an a^■erage English one wastes entirely. In many households 
things are much and happily changed in this respect; but in many 
others the cook has still to be taught — if indf^ed the 'tnistress herselj 
knows — how to convert uiiconsidered trifles and reinnaiits into 
nourishing and inviting dishes. 

For the influence of appearance upon appetite, again, is a point 
much better understood now than formerly. Dishes are expected to 
look tempting, as well as to please the palate. Such subtle connection 
between diflerent senses becomes all the more important when 
appetite has become uncertain, or when diet has to be restricted on 
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account of disease. But it always has to do with perfect enjoyment 
of the simplest meal, and must therefore receive marked attention in 
any Cookery Book abreast of modern knowledge and ideas. 

The j)resent work has been written with conscientious endeavour 
t^ supply the above requirements, at small cost, and so arranged as 
to give the gi'e^atest facility for consultation. The arrangement, it is 
hoped, will speak for itself, as also must th(' ])erformance : here it is 
only attempted to indicate those points which must distinguish any 
household treatise ii];)on the Culinary Art, that shall meet the 
growing demands of tlie present day. 

Leonard Grunenfeldek, 

ChiJ\ Grand Ifotcl, Lo)idon. 

(Furincrly Ciuf of the JU'/unn Club.) 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


A WORD should bo said as to the proper use of tliis book, an<l 
especially to the more iuex])erieiiccd reader of it. Begin at the 
riglit end. Encounter the lesser difficulties first, and so climb ilie 
culinary ladder step by step. Let study and practical work go hand 
in hand ; but strive always to grasj) the real essence of the particular 
recipe, and the princi})les involved in prejiaring it. To attenijit 
suddenly some elaborate dish, without having gone over this pre- 
liminary groniid, is to .sum up the result in failure. Make and bake 
a j)lain loaf, before attempting a rich cake. Try to send a ]>oiled 
potato to table in perfect condition, before dealing with ^‘dressed’’ 
vegetahk^s. Learn to regulate the Iieat of the o\’eii in cooking simple 
puddings, pi(‘s, and joints, before attempting puff pastry and sonfflfs; 
and leave elaborate “made dishe.s * alom*, until the sauces or gravies 
on wliich they largely depend have been mastered. Jn this way 
failures will be tri\’ijil and rare, and even these full of instiaiction ; 
while every successful dish, however simple, will lead many step.s 
onward towards more complicated Liumphs of the Culinary Art. 

The Author has given the apju-oxinato cost of reci[)es wherever 
such can be reasonably stated, whicli is in the majority of cases ; no 
truly practical treatise can state the cost in all. Wherever the 
approximate cost is not given, it is either because such is almost ml 
beside that of remnants iiR(‘d up in the dish, or because it depends 
upon ingredients the cost of which is highly variable. It is, however, 
to be borne in mind that in all recipes into which stock enters, in 
part or as the foundation, the cost is given exclusive of it. The 
reason for this is that very often the stock may cost practically 
notliing at all ; while, if it is made from fresh meat purchased, the 
price of this can bo easily added. Unless this is rernerubercHl, some 
hgures may seem rather wide of the mark. 

The Author also desires to acknowledge her indebtedness to 
Messrs. Jones Brothers, of Down Street, W., for permission to 
reproduce in this work a selection from those Moulds, for various 
purposes, whicli they manufacture in such immense variety. The 
illustrations of moulds, &c., scattered through tlui following pages 
include several registered designs, and for a few of them her thanks 
are also due to other firms. 
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KITCHEN PROCESSES. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

We coinincnco this work with a description of the cardinal processes of 
cookery, chieHy in tlieir relation to animal food. Many details, as applied 
to various articles of diet, will be g^veii under their respective hcaaing’s ; 
but we ask especial attention not only to the following’ paragraphs, but 
also to the introductory ijortions of all succeeding chapters. They em- 
body those general hints which simplify reci2)e8, and which cannot be 
given in them, save by much re2)etitiou. 

No deviation from the principles enforced in the following pages 
should or need be made, however much the aj)proximate time laid down 
for the cooking may vary according to the nature of the stove or other 
api)aratus. For instance, everyone who has had any experience in cook- 
ing, knows liow much ovens vary, and this is but a type of a thousand 
and one jirobable de])artures from any one jirecise standard. To be able 
to cope with such difficulties, should the necessity arise, is the duty of 
most women. Notliing will enable them to do so more certainly than a 
thorough knowledge of the general principles and methods, and the 
carrying out of these in the preparation of the homeliest meal. 


Baking.— This operation is closely 
allied to roasting, and wo may jdacc 
it first in order of importance. It is, 
in fact, what is called “roasting’’ by 
the majority ; for real roasting is 
dying out, at any rate in private 
houses of ordinary dimensions. It 
is a most convenient method of cook- 
ing, and if carefully perfonned there 
are few objections to it, cither on the 
ground of flavour or economy. Tlic 


chief conditions arc a regular supply 
of heat from all parts of the oven, 
duo ventilation, and a double baking- 
tin (Fig. 1), by which the decomposi- 
tion and biirning of the dripping are 
avoided. Some people assert that a 
baked joint always has an unpleasant 
taste, but when this is the case a dirty 
oven is ihe usual cause. Mr. Mattieu 
Williams, a high authority, contends, 
i however, that a joint cooked in a clean 
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oven, and over water — i.e., in a double inastering’ of the Hues is a desideiatum 
pan — will coinj)are veiy favourably in llu' first instance. 



Fui. 1 .— Double Dakino-Tin. 


with a “roast,” liowever juicy ; and he 
fluggosis a very fair test to tht‘ sccjdieal, 
viz., that u piece of meat be out in two, 
the one half bahed and the other 
roasted, the residts to be noted witli 
care. 

The double pan al.>ovo referred to 
is best; but joints and other dishes 
can also b(‘ bjihod on a meat-stand 
with legs (Fig. ;!), which can be used 
in an ordinary tin of sutheii'iit dejUh 
to i)rcv<-nt th(j splashing ovta* of the 
fat into the oven. In purchasing sneli 
a meat-stand, a g(ajd-sized miv. .•-hould 
be chosen, as it will be found useful 



Fig. 2.— Meat-Stand with Legs. 


when a number of small articles have 
to be baked. 

That there are ovens and ovens 
goes without saying; but tlie ranges 
and kitcheners of the presi nt da}' leave 
but little to bo desired, so far as their 
baking powers are concerned. Most 
kinds have some peculiarity of con- 
struction, and in ordijr that the 
“ bakes ” may turn out well, a tlioi-cn-b 


I is very important that the oven 

I he large enough to take tlu' joint com- 
1 fortably ; some ovens have a tendency 
i to get very hot on oiu‘ side, therefore 
I fri'quent turning is needed to avoid 
I burning, and fnaquent turning takes 
i time ; besides, every inrush of cold air 
lowei'S the heat. Then, many of the 
small stovt.'s of a iiortahle kind hake 
satisfactorily ('iiough while i^hut u]>, 
hut should tho toj) he recpiired for 
grilling or frying, the oven (juiekly 
loses heat. Thdefore, ii f<i ir-sizrd niovv- 
oven, for even a small family, where 
baking is a regular tiling, will be most 
satisfactory, and in the long run thii 
most economical. 

The rules for baking are, w priuc\})l(\ 
identical witli those for roasting (q.v.) : 
viz., a large amount of heat at starting, 
gradual cooking afterwards, and plenty 
of basting. To ensure th(! first the 
oven must be liot. A joint juit into a 
cold oven (wo speak eomi)aratively), 
and warmed tlirough gradually before 
it hcginH to cook, is robbed" of its 
flavour, and will be almost tastel(‘ss. 
I..ay tlie mtiat fattiest side uppermost ; 
but, howijver fat, have in tho tin some 
hot dripping, and basti^ thoroughly ; a 
lump of dripping juii into a cold tin, 
and left to melt with the joint, is not 
the same thing, and makes as much 
diff(T(.*nce as does tho cold oven. 

f’he average tiim; recpiired is about Iho 
same as for roasting ((pv.), but ovens 
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vary too much to allow irioro than an 
approximate spcciticaiion. in soiiu;, a 
joint would be done in less time than 
at an ordinary open lire ; again, at the 
lire of a hirge grate in an hotel or a 
eolleg(!, the sjime joint would be cooked 
more quickly than in a small oven 
wiih erratic tendencies. Tlie main 
point is, get to know your particular 
oven and its workings, then treat it 
properly by keeping it clean inside; 
and in order that it may receive its due 
amount of heat, see that the Hues are 
regularly and thoroughly swept. 

A last hint : Do not, for the purpose 
of turning or dishing the meat, stick a 
fork into the leanest and best part ; a 
couple of good-sized M*ooden spoon.s are 
useful, as they form a good support 
for a large piece ; or a fork or wooden 
skewer may be used if the fat or skinny 
IKU’tion only is ijituccd. Tlie thing to 
avoid is making liol<‘s in the juicy part, 
which, for sonu; unexplained rtiason, 
idways seems to be the j)art to sulfor. 

Tliis is the age of inv('ntion ; but, so 
far as wc know, no one luis brought out 
two handy articles for which we think 
there would be a ready sale. Oik* is an i 
automatic baster — i.c., a receptacle for 
dri})ping to be suspended over th( 
meat ; and the second is a revolving 
meat-stand. The use of two such 
nrticies would certainly reduce con- 
eiderably the time sp(Mit in attending 
to a baked joint, whih' the cooking 
proces.s would be facilitati'd by the 
more evenly-regulated temperature. 

Barding.— Lakdixo. 

Boilin^f. — Meat for boiling should 
he freshly killed : if hung as for roast 
ing, the colour suffer.^, and if the least 
tainted the dish will Ik? spoilt. The 
water should boil wdum the meat is 
put in, and be kiqd boiling for a few' 
minutes to prevent the es(‘a])e of the 
juices ; a snuill quantity of cold waiter 
should tlicn ht' added— from a gill to 
half a pint, according to the quantity 
of boiling water — in order to reduiT 
tho tempemturo ; after whieli. sim- 
mering point should be iiiaintaiued 


throughout. Tho scum should he 
most carefully removed; some kinds 
of moat, as heads and necks, often 
throw up a good de.al, even after 
very careful washing, and rcq*uire 
attention during the first part of 
the time ; otherwise the lid should 
be kept on the pet, or there is much 
loss of flavour. Care, too, is necoss^ary 
to prevent smoking over an oi^en fire. 
A large quantity of waiter robs imait of 
much goodness, and only just enough 
to cover it should be used ; while the 
vessel should be adapted, as far as 
po.ssihle, to the joint; one just large 
enough to hold it easily is better 
than one much too large. 



Fu;. S.—BuiLiNT.-roT, 


In Fig. 3 is shown a hoiling-pot of 
the ordinary shape ; such are usually 
made of east iron or wrought iron, 
and are very diirabl*', but heavy. 
lUoek tin ones, of tlu' same shapr, 
preferably with a copper bottom, 



Fm. 4.— luux Saccf-iwn. with Ti.n Potato 
Stkam i:u. 


answer the same purpose for close 
ranges, or gas or oil stoves. In Fig. 4 
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a common iron saucepan, with )>loclv- 
tin steamer {see Stkamino), is given, 
and for open tireplaees this is the 
most dunihle kind, and may ho used 
for eilh(T boiling or steaming, 

llie time re(|uired inust ho r(‘gu- 
lattrd hy the meat itself and its thick- 
ness {see Koastin(}) ; the average for 
beef and mutton is fifteen or twenty 
minutes per pound, with fifteen or 
twenty minutes over.* Veal must 
have rather longer ; pork needs from 
twenty to thirty minutes ])er pound, 
according to age and thieknes.s ; a leg 
from quite a young pig should have at 
least the last-named time. 

Many leading scientists are of opinion 
that meat is bettor if kei>t at a lower 
temperature than we liav<} indicated, 
after the first ten minutes or so, to 
form the outer layer of solidified 
albumen, from 190*^ to 200° being 
given as the average heat requiusl. 
Some, too, go so far as to say that if 
meat boils at all, it may as W(>11 
cook fast and furiously as slowly and 
steadily, pointing to the fact that the 
heat of the water is the same in (utlicr 
case in support of tlunr argumouts. 
True to an extent ; but there is a 
diffen.'iiee in the result : for all are 
aware that in fast hoiliiig the very 
knocking about of a joint, esp{‘cially 
in too large a pan, will reduce it to 
rags; and most of us are painfully 
familiar with tlie hare bone, say, of a 
shank of mutton, and its accompany- 
ing horny flesh, due to furious boiling. 
In the ease of tough moat, as old 
fowls, such a severe proe(;ss may have 
its advantages ; hut for m(;at of good 
quality the ordinary simmering i)ro- 
cess — hy which w’e mean just a 
tiny bubble here and thei<' on tin.* 
surface— is low enough, and tender- 
ness and good flavour may he relied 
on. 

Salt or no salt ? This is debatable 
ground. Salt increases the heat of the 
Wilier— i.e., when put into boiling 
water it will reach several degrees 


* RocUnn the time from tlie first bubbling 
up after the cold water is put in. 


above boiling point, according to the 
quantity put in ; hence, it is some- 
times recommended, in ordtT that tlie 
increasetl heat nuiy the more effectually 
prevent the escape of the juices by 
closing more eonijdetely the surface. 
Others contend that salt j)roduees 
hardness, and that is our own 
opinion ; we proftT to add it, in miriqto 
qiijtntity only, near the end of the 
h(*iling. 

Boiling is a wasteful process nnlesa 
most cari'fully performed and u^e 
made in all cases of the pot liquor; not 
so much from loss of weight, for figures 
seem to provt* less loss than by baking 
and roasting, hut hy reason of the 
escape of so mucli flavour and niifri- 
tion. AVe will now turn to a brief 
con.sideraliou of 

Jio'iitug Salted Meats, — Here the ap- 
I plication of lioiling water to seal up 
i the surface port's is not juvu ticahh'. 
j In the first ]>laee, the meat, hy .silting, 
j has already lost a lai ge }>ereenlage of 
albumen and other nourishing elements. 
Then, as salting inducts hardness, if 
put intt) boiling W'ater the meat would 
hcconio harder still, and by locking uj), 
so to sptjak, the salt witliin tluj meat, 
it woultl ho iinpalatahlo. may 

litTC remark that we are referring more 
particularly to lean joints of bt't'f, ox- 
tongii(;s, Ac., which should, as a rule, 
ho put into cold water; hut smalltT, 
fatter portions, as breasts of ]>ork, that 
have bet'll in pickle only a .''liort tiiiu', 
may, after ivashirig, be put on in tepid 
or warm water. 

The time for boiling salttnl meats is 
chiefly regulatt'd hy the time it lias 
been in salt and its thii kness ; to ht^ 
wliolesome, it must be cooked long 
and slowly, and nearly double the 
time for tlie same weight of fresh meat 
must be given in somt^ in.staneeis. 
Frequent skimming is iieee.ssary ; and 
if it is not retjuireti to he cut while hot, 
the mtiat will he more itmtier and of 
fuller flavour if left in the liquor until 
cool. Usually the j>ot liquor is too 
salt to he of much usi', unle.s.s it can ho 
diluted with fresh meat liquor or stock 
from hones or vegetables. 
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Braising. — ^This is literally stew- 
ing* in a covered pan in a small quantity 
of liquor, heat being apjdicd from 
above as well as below by means of 
hot cinders, which are placed in the 
lid (hollowed for tlu; purpose) ; and in 
the meat, or whatever may be braised, 
there is therefore the succulence of the 
iTest stews, with the appetising brown- 



FifJ. 5 .— Bkaisino-Pan. 


n(\ss and crispness of a roast. Fig. 5 
shows tin; kind of jkiii required ; they 
are usually of eopj)er, witli a tin 
drainer insid(», and oval in form, from 
fourteen to twenty inches in l(‘ngth. 
The* chief art consists in amalgamating 
lh(! various ingredients —viz., vego- 
tallies, herbs, spiees, sloek, and some- 
times wine, in suitabh* proportions; 
and with ordinary care a savoury dish, 
exquisitely tender, and not neeessarily 
eo>tly, maybe made, while no method 
imparts to dry nn'ats sueli sapidity 
and flavour. liiaising re([uires hiit 
little atlt'iitien, and all that lias been 
S lid in favour of slewing applies with 
still greater forec to this ])rocess. 
llraiscd meats are often larded, and 
ham or bacon is also added to fho 
foundation. For meat, poultry, &e., 
various reei])(\s will be found in sub- 
sequent ehajiters. Jlut as llie liraisiiig- 
}>!iTi is raieJy jm*t with in jirivate 
lioiises ^ of average dimensions, we 
think it well to a<ld that a .stew- 
pan or saiite-jian may he suhstituted 
for the ])ro])er article, and if care l>e 
taken to give a moderate and uniform 


degree of heat, the result will be but 
little inferior. To attain the requisite 
colour, one of two courses must lx; 
adopted. Either the meat must be 
lightly browned in hot fat before 
braising, or it can be finished off in a 
sharp oven after it is drained from the 
gravy. This is the better jdan when 
it has been larded, as the object of 
larding is to improve dry meats, though 
tins lardoons themselves, i.e., the haeon 
used, n(‘od a final crisping. The dish 
is further improved both in flavour 
and appearance by brushing it over, 
last thing, Avith a little liipiid glaze or 
good gravy in which a morsel of meat 
extract has been dissolved. The vegc*- 
tables themselves are not served with 
th(‘ braise, but used to imjiart flavour ; 
and when not at their best will 
answ('r the purjiose, that is, when 
out of condition for the table. Trim- 
mings of ve getables can also be used 
uj), and eulds and ends of many 
kinds, which might otherwise bo 
wasted, can be relegated to the brais- 
ing-pan when tlio principles are 
gras])ed, rare being taken that the 
flavourings are harmonious. A veal 
hon<* or A'eal trimmings would fu2*nish 
gelatinous material and im])rove the 
gravy wliile im])artij)g no ])ronounecd 
flavour to the most delii ate disli ; but 
to add game bones or serajis to any 
braise of white meal or poultry w’ould 
sj)(.)il the whole. 

Broiling is quite distinct from 
grilling, though the two terms are 
fietiuently regarded as synonymous. 
The n*sult is also totally ditfeiant, for 
a grill has a jieeuliar swaa tness which 
no broil jiosses.ses (due mainly to the 
contact with the fire, and the conse- 
quent retention of the gravy), although 
it may be very good. Broiling is also 
convenient, and needs comparatively 
little attention : it is economical too, 
ns it answers for sinall joints^ birds, 
ite., less fire Ix'ing needtai than would 
sufliee to ht‘at a side ovt'n for baking 
them. TIu ro are many varieties of 
hanging-broihrs. or toastcTs; the best, 
for good-sized jiioees of meat, are (he 
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double ones, with a fitted tin pan 
underneath, as illustrated in Fig. C. 



Dutch ovens and game ovens are 
very useful, and servo practically the 
same pui’iiose, while tlieir hood-like 
shape concentrates the lieai in the 
same way ns a meat senam. Th(* 
general principles may lie regarded 
as identical with grilling, therefore wo 
refer to th.at jviragraph for details of 
the process: and when a plain gravy is 
required it should be prepared in the 
same way as for a ])iece of roiisted or 
baked meat. 

Clarifying Pat. — The proper 
clarifieaLiim of fat, dripj)ing, (Jcc., 
thougli simple, is of more importance 
and (lem.'inds fulle r treatment than is 
usually given toil. Jt is common to 
meet with tlu! directions, “ 'Jake some 
clarilied fat or dripping,” eke. ckc., al- 
though perhaiis the method of clarifi- 
cation is passed over. It will be seen 
from the chapters on Pastiiy and 
Cakes, that many nice dishes may be 
made at little cost in houses where 
clarified fat is used regularly ; and it 
18 quite certain that the usc'of burnt 
or unclarified fat is the ruin of many 
a dish that would otherwise be whole- 
some and palatable. Clarified fat is 
also, in many families, the cheapest 
and best to use for fr^dng purposes. 

Dripping, to dari/g.—A very simple 
way IS to pour the dripping, while hot, 


into a basin conbiining cold water, to 
each quart of which a Siiltspoonful of 
bicarhonato of soda should lie added. 
These quantities arc enough for half a 
pint of liquid dri])j)iiig. Stir for a few 
times, then s(‘t aside: when cold the 
dripping will he firm, and can be re- 
inov('d in a cake; any iinj)uritie 8 must 
be seraped from the bottom. The 
skimmiiigs from tlic liquor in wliioli 
meal, baton, or ham, has ])een boiled, 
as well as the dripjung fnan roast 
meat, may bo clarified in this way. 

Another wag. — lk)ur lhi> drijqiing, 
while liquid (or leave until e(.ld, it 
maki'S no dilTerenee), into a saucepan 
of boiling watir; let it })oil foi- a 
quarbsr of an liour, stirring a f(‘w 
times; tlu'n ])our the wlude out in a 
good-sizetl howl, and finish as Ixdbre. 
J’his i.s the mor(> useful way, whm 
large quantities have to he dealt with, 
and the fat will keep well. In Jiot 
W'eatluT it will assist the “setting” 
if the v(‘ss(d eontaining tlu' fat ])e set 
in a second vessel eontaining cold 
water, with a handful of salt to the 
half gallon. If wanted quickly set 
it on ice. 

Jt is always important, if possible, 
to keep pork dripping in a s(*])arato 
vessel. Other drij)pii)gs may ho mixed, 
unless there is a si)ecial objection to 
mutton dripj)ing, then that must bo 
ke]>t apart ; but if treated as above, 
it will be found very useful, and with 
no disagreeahl(‘ flavour. 

Dal, to claril'g. —Vho fat may he 
cooked or uncooked, or mixed ; but if 
cooked fat is used it .should he j>ut in 
towards the ctkI, nut with the raw fat. 
Fat from beef, mutton, tkc., can }>e 
cbirified altogether. JJie trimmings 
of joints, chops, steaks, &c., skinny 
portions of suet, and all similar odds 
nd ends, may he used up. See that 
not a particle is taint(;d, or any hits of 
lean left in. Cut all up small, about 
half an inch square. If the home 
supply runs shori, fat can often bo 
bought of the butcher for 6 d. or Cd 
per pound. Put all into an iron 
saucepin, and add enough water to 
creak- steam ; half a pint will suffice 
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for four pounds. Boil gently with the 
lid oft’ (mind it docs not get smoked) 
for a couple of hours, or more; stir 
now and then. When done, the liquid 
portion will look clear, and the hits of 
fat will ho hrown, dry, and shrivelled 
looking. Let it cool a little, then 
strain it through an old hair sieve in 
wl^ich lias been laid a piece of muslin ; 
sec that the jar or hasin is dry; set 
it hy until cold, wlion a solid cake 
of nice white fat will ho the result 
of the task. This is some little 
trouble; for that reason it is well to 
pre])aro s()veral pounds at a time. Use 
this for frying jjurpose.s generally, 
plain cakes, pastry, and the like; 
other uses for it are referred to in 
various jiarts of this work. 

7 v/^, Frf/hv/^ to ehtriffi after as’uifj . — 
It is not iK'cessary to clarify fat ev(Ty 
time it is used, a good d(;al dejamds 
upon th(‘ nature of th(‘ article which has 
been fried in it ; hut, hy clarifying it 
now and again, it may he k(‘pt*a good 
colour for some time. After it is taken 
from the fire it must cool a while ; it 
would bo dangerous to deal with it in 
its heated condition. It should then 
be iioured into a good-sized hasin of 
water, as direct<!d for tlio clarification 
of dripping, and finished as tluTo de- 
scribed. Whether clarified or not, it 
always needs straining ; if pourc'd off 
carefully, a good deal of the sediment 
will be left behind in the frying 
k(!ttle ; this should he wip('d out with 
a coarse cloth kci)t for the pur])ose, 
and plac(‘d wdiero the air lues free 
nceess to it. It must he kept diy, and 
wiped out, for fear of dust, every time 
it is used. 

Goose — This is generally 

termed “goose grease.’' When the 
goose is drawn, atrip the fat from th(> 
intestines and take the leaf of fat from 
the inside. Throw it into a bowd of 
cold water with a little aalt ; change 
the water a few times and leavti until 
next day. Then cut the fat up and 
put it in a saucepan ; add a few slices 
of raw apple or a chopjx-d onion ; nudt , 
over a slow fire, pour oft* through a hot 
strainer into a jar, add a pinch of salt, } 


and tie down when quite cold. Store 
in a cool place. Sometimes only the 
leaf fat is used, not that from the in- 
testines. This is a German recipe. 
The fat of geese is there used for hast- 
ing and other culinary puiposcs. Some 
English readers who have hitherto 
used goose fat in other ways may like 
to make trial of it in the kitchen. 

Lard. — Home-made lard is very 
sii])orior to a good dt al of the bought 
lard, and will keep almost indefinite!)'. 
Prepare it hy taking the Head or inner 
fat of a pig, freshly killed. Clear it 
from all tiace of skin and blood, and 
cut it 11}) small. Put it in a diy stone 
jar, and set this in a 2)an of boiling 
water, over the fire ; keep the w^ater 
boiling gi ritly, and as fast as the fat 
melts pour it oft into small dry jars or 
bladders. If jars are used, they should 
be tied over with bladder before they 
are put away, and they must bo stored 
in a dry, cool i)laco. The last drain- 
ings of th(‘ fat will not he so clear or 
pale as the first. Sometimes rosemary 
and other flavourings are added to lard, 
but it is more generally useful when 
inad(' as above directed. The flead is 
also used for pastry, cakes, &c.,and may 
be ke]>t in iiii uiimelted state by rub- 
bing it with salt and leaving it for a 
day, then ])ulting it in brine made hy 
boiling salt and water until strong 
enough to float an egg. When wanted 
for use. the flead must be wiped and 
])ut into cold water for an hour before 
it is cut uj). In warm weather tho 
brine must be renewed after a few 
day.s or the flead wdll not keep. 

Marrow, c/uri/ir'Z.— lhv}>ared in this 
way, marrow may he kept for a long 
time — for soiiu' months in a cold place. 
It must be bikcn from the bones as 
soon as possible — this is of ini})ortance 
— then cut small and put in a jar, 
covered, and set in a saucepan of hot 
water to three-fourths its depth, and 
iiK'lftft at a gentle heat. The winter 
should just simmer. Wlu'ii all is 
melted, strain it through muslin into 
another vessel ; h t it settle for a few 
minutes, then ]>our it into small dry 
jars. When quite cold, tie or paste 
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some thick paper over, then cover with 
bladder or vegetable parcliment, the 
same as Jams and Jellxks are tivatcd. 

If more convenient, melt the marrow 
in a cool oven ; the jar must be set in 
a till of water, or the colour will not 
be so good. 

Sucty to clarify . — Free the suet from 
skin, fibre, &c., chop it, or shred it 
thinly, and melt it as directed for lard. 
Or, put it in a large saucoinui of IkuI- 
ing water; stir now and then until 
dissolved ; then pour the whole into a 
shallow vessel, and, when cold, bike 
off the cake of fat from the top ; wipe 
the bottom fpiite dry. Again melt it, 
tlun strain it through muslin into 
jars fur use. This can be used for 
frying, or for plain cakes or pastry, 
{ind other purposes. 

If it is required to keep the suet, 
melt it as at first directed, pouring it 
off as soon as it melts into a pan of 
cold water. Whtur hard, wipe the 
cake of fat ; wrap it in grease-proof or 
vogetuhle parchment jiapc'r, then put 
it in a limui hag and hang it in a cool 
place. When re([uired for us(; scr:ii)0 
it thinly ; it can then bt.* used as drip- 
ping. Fresh suet will keep fur several 
days, if the veiny parts be removed, 
in plenty of Hour, in a dry place. 

Fr3rillg‘ is, by some writers, eom- 
j)ared with boiling, and spoken of as 

boiling in fat.” >So far as the im- 
im.rsion of the food in liipiid goes the 
simile is a fair one, hut tlmre it end 
for not only i.s the heat of hot fat 
greatly in excess of tliat of water, but 
it raricii according to the nature of the 
food to be cooked ; while anything 
cooked in boiling water (oxfcpi where 
the tem]>erature is chemically increased) 
is su]>ject to a fixed degree of heat. As 
a rule, the smaller the articb; to ho 
fried the greater the hf at of the fat — 
whitebait, the tiniest of fish, i.s an 
instance of this. 

But to fry, according to the pre- 
conceived ideas of the average English 
cook, consists in cooking, say, a sole, in 
a pan hut little deeper than the sole 
itself, and with barely enough fat to 


keep it from sticking to the mn\ 
probably cold fat is put in in little 
dubs from time to time, to make 
matters worse. The first thing to 
grasp, then, is tluit the fat must be 
plentiful. This 18 not really extmva- 
gaut, as there is very little waste, 
for the fat reduces but little in the 
using, and will serve again and a^j^iin 
so long as it is not allowed to hum ; 
whereas, by the scnipjiy proci 8.s above 
referred to, not only is th(* food spoib^d, 
but the fat is burnt, and w hat little 
remains is throw'ii away. 

It may, liow'cver, he asked, is it not 
jjossible to cook anything in a small 
quantity of fat h Certainly ; many 
things are more eonveiiieiitlv eooketl 
by w’hat is know in this country as the 
“ dry-frying ” prueess, and a know- 
ledge' of the two methods and of tlieiv 
underlying principles will prevent 
failure. \Ve will come to this dry- 
frying presently. 

Meantime, the first tiling in proper 
frying is to see that tint fat is sweet, 
and care should be taken that it be 
allowed to heat slowly. The vessel 
should not be more than from half 
to three-parts filled. Attention to 
these rult.'s may previuit aeeidi'Ut ; a 
jKin of flit heah.'d quickly is liable to 

boil over,” and irsllie tcm]K riture f< 

I ordinary pui j>osos should r»*ach iil>out 
I 3o0“, a t>pla>h (d’ hot fat on the face 
or arms is an accident t<* be remem- 
bered. A great seert't (if sucees.s is t(i 
albiw the lit to attain the propir 
degrc(.* of heat ; generally s]»eaking, it 
sli(iuld b(; }](>t enough to at once 
slightly brown the surfae(*, and f<irm a 
coating siiflicient to keej) in tin* llavtiur 
and juices of the food itself, and ju event 
the entrance of the fat. If only lialf 
heated, the product of the pan iriust be 
greasy, sodden, and indigestible ; for 
unless the food, whatever its nature, 
crisps at first, it will never crisp as it 
should do. To know w’hon fat is hot, 
watch and listen. So long as a bub- 
bling crackling sound cfin Ihj heard it 
is only getting hot ; when it becomes 
quite still, it is hot. Sliortly a pale 
bluish vapour will be visibh'; it is tlujR 
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hot enough for most purposes. An- 
other test, more convenient sometimes, 
is to throw in a hit of bread : it will 
change to golden colour directly if the 
fat is ready ; if it remains pale and 
soft, wait a little longer. 

Tlio frying medium may l>e “ clari- 
fied fat ” from cooked joints, or from 
fft}sh pieces bought purposely; good 
sweet drii)ping and pot skimmings, or 
lard ; while oil is declared by some to 
be the only thing worth using. Olive 
oil is th(? best, but too expensive for 
gt*n(}ral use ; cotton-seed oil, if pure, is 
excellent, but it is often adulterated, 
and gives rise to an uni*leasjint odour; 
and for cither kind great care is neces- 
sary in using it. lA)r the majority, 
then, clarilied fat is the best and sjifest 
thing, and tlic method of preparing it 
has been fully d('tailed in the preceding 
section. jMutton fat is sometimes said 
to impart a tallowy llavourto food, but 
that is when it is not hot enough ; we 
do not recommend it singly, but it may 
certainly be mixed with other fats. 
Kcpial parts of becd' suet, lard, and 
mutton fat. are a favourite mixture 
with some ; and lard and beef dripping 
are preferr(;d by others. Of lard itself, 
we can only say that it must be pure. 
Very iiiueh of the low-priced lard now 
sold is watery (duo to a certain treat- 
ment with lime, by which it is made to 
absorb water'. This is absolutely use- 
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le.ss, and nothing fried in it will brown 
properly. 11 ut what(.*\ cr is used must 


be perfectly free from taint, also from 
salt, as this retards browning. Butter 
is too costly for use in quantities ; and 
if it were not, it would not be sati-sfac- 
torj' — when heated up to a high point, 
it has many objectionable features. 

And now a few w’ords respecting the 
vessel. A proper frying-kettle as in 
Fig. 7 is deep, wdth a wire drainer 
fitted into it, which can be lifted in 
and out by the handles. But in 
many cases an ordinary saucepan wdll 
answer, or, better still, a stew-pan ; 
from four to five inches deep, and 
nine to ton inches in diaimder is a 
handy size ; and if a frying-basket be 
bought to fit, it will serve for almost any 
purpose. The handle of the frying- 
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basket .should be bent as in Fig. 8, 
so that the basket may go to the 
very bottom of the sauccjian. The 
be.st material is co])jH'r, next to that 
steel, lu'avily tinned; iron pans arc 
also used, but unless of the very best 
quality are not satisfactory. After 
frying, the fat should he left to cool, 
then str.iined, and put away in jars 
for use, that for fish being kept apart 
from tliat used for genentl purposes. 
It must also be clarified wlum ne(‘(\^- 
sary (.^ee page 7). Tht' frying- 
kettle should be put away, not only 
clean, but thoroughly dry. A ttst 
of good frying is fretaiom from gn'ase: 
to ensure this, lay the fish, or what- 
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ever it may be, on a clean cloth or 
sheet of kitchen paper near the fire 
for a few seconds, turninj? them a few 
times; but «as greasiness is usually 
due to under-heated fat, it may bo 
prevented, or reduced to a minimum. 

The foregoing remarks will enable 
anyone to understand the leading priw- 
ciphs of frying; and for detailed re- 
cipes for the treatment of the various 
kinds of food reference must be made 
to their respective headings. 

Prying, Dry. - For this, the or- 
dinary shiillow frying-i)an is used, and 
a small quantity of fat only is re- 
quired ; and the inexj)erienced cook 
would do well to prepare two dishes, 
one by each of the two frying j)ro- 
cesses, ami prove by thi* ja’acticjil ex- 
perinK'nt how utterly fiitih* must be 
any attempt to niaki* one do duty for 
the other, j)articularly so far as using 
the shall(»w pan in place of the det'p one 
is concerned. The frying-pan, in spite 
of the fact that a recent writer ex- 
pressed the wish that every one cost a 
guinea (^h(*eauso of its univcu-.sal abuse, 
we imagiiu'), is a very handy article 
when 2)ro])erly used. Pancakes, egg.s, 
sausages, liver and bacon, are among 
the many edibles that can be cook(!(l in 
it ; and at a pinch, chops and steaks. 
We say at a j)inch advisedly, for 
several reasons. First, fried meats by 
thin method are not usually a success, 
and groat care is needed to avoid 
toughness and loss of the juices, and 
we regard it as nothing short of bar- 
barism to cook really good meat in a 
frying-pan* wlnm other methods arc 
})racticahlc. Put supposing a steak or 
chop to be required in a hurry, or a 
frying-panto be the only handy iitcnsil, 
much may bo done by* the application 
of a little siiiqde science. First, take 
the common mode of procedure. What 
must happen if a cold chop, a cold 2>an, 
and a little dah of cold fat, arc 2>ut over 
a fire, probably smoky as well as low, 
and allowed to hecoriK! gradually luiated 
together ? Paiefly, one of the most 

* We are not liere referring to cutlets, &c., 
cooked ill a .saute-pan. 


indigestible and horrible mosses it is 
2)08siblc to produce. Tlio juices of tho 
meat will run out, tho liquid fat will 
be absorbed, while as to flavour — this 
can be left to the imagination. Put tho 
right way is very simple. A chian 2>au 
and a clear fire for a start; hot fat, 
however small the quantity ; a duo 
closing of the 2>ores on both sides, wdth 
more gradual cooking afterwards ;*in 
short, the aim should he to imitate as 
far as possible a grilled or broiled 
cho2). 

Glazing. — To glaze i.s to give a 
gloss or varnish to im‘al, gaiiu\ or 
2)oultry, btdh hot and cold, by whi(‘h 
a vast im2>iovement is mad(' in tho 
ai>2>earanc(^ of the disli. As, how- 
ever, the glazing ])roccss, or ralluT 
tin; kind and strength of the glaze, 
vari('s according to tho nature ()f 
tho dish, wo will first descrilMi glaze 
itself before detailing the ways of 
varying and using it. 

Ordinary “ glaze,” then, is a .strong 
stock, which should Ix' clear and free 
from s.'ilt, hoilc*d down to a thi(‘k, 
syrupy mass, rather like treacle, whi<;h 
eVentually sets into a suhstanca' not 
unlike glue. In old cookery hooks 
recijK'S for glaz(! direct that (‘normous 
quantities of Ix'cf and veal he boiled 
down for the .stock, wliich no doubt 
was very good, hut which would bo 
sinqdy ruinous in the; day. 

Anything of a gelatinous natun* will 
make stock for glaze ; amongst tho 
most siiitahh* an? kniiekh^s of ve.al, legs 
and shins of beef, shanks of mutton, 
and 2>oultry trimmings. In hotels or 
large houses, whore th(?ro is a good 
supply of stock from tho materials 
above described —moi-e, in fact, than is 
wanted for oth(?r 2 mr])osos — it “ i)ays ” 
j>(?r}mps to make glaze. Put it does 
not pay in private houses, for setting 
aside the fact that a ])int of strong 
stock will only 2)i'odiico about an ounce 
of glaze (even supposing that n(?arly 
a 2>ound of meat has been used for it), 
it is very troid»l(?sonie ; indeed, glaze 
is one of those things that are mu(;h 
better when made on a large scale lliun 
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a small one. First, a copper stcwpan 
is an absolute necessity, as the heat 
must be uniform ; in this the stock is 
boiled quickly until syrupy ; it is then 
to be stirred until the exact point is 
readied when a little pound on a plate 
sets quickly. Experienced cooks can 
determine this by takin" up a morsel on 
the^oint of a knife and twirling it in 
the air; but a novice would most likely 
1)0 a second or two too late, and spoil 
the whole. 

For private houses, then, we advise 
the i)urchase of glaze in skins, to bo 
had of grocers everywhere. It kcep.s 
iudefinitidy, and the average price is 
about two shillings per pound. It is 
important to keej) tlie glaze in a dry 
))lac('. 'NVlien wanlc'd for use, remove 
the skin, and cut it in slices or small 
])iei cs, and to every ouive add a spoon- 
ful of water or pale clear stock, and 
melt it, either in a glaze pot (on tlie 
principle of a glue pot) or in a jar set 
into a sanc(‘pan of boiling water, on 
the hain-murif princijjle. Then' must 
be wat(T round the vessel containing 
the glaze ; if i)laced directly over the 
fire it would burn. Naturally, tlu' less 
watiT added the darker will be th( 
glaze, and at one time it was hardly 
})ossible to get it too dark. Now, paler 
glaze is the fasliion — indeed, for 
certain dishes, aspic jelly has taken its 
place, but v will speak of that later — 
tJierefoi (‘, whi'i) w’liat is tei ined “ thin 
glaze ” is required, simply add mure 
w’atcr. 

Jhit there is another way of making 
glazc~or p<-rliaps we ought to say a 
8ul»stitute — by ii very (piiek and 
economical method, thanks to gelatine ' 
for the basis, and extract of meat, | 
wdiieh gives the desired colour. Half | 
an ounce of gelatine will make half a 
pint of strong glaze if a good teaspooii- 
ful of extract of meat be added. The 
gt'latine is to b(5 dissolved in the w’atcr 
before the* (*xtruet is added. A few’ 
dro]>8 of Ji(piid browning, or a little 
«<>y, will give a d<'e])er colour if 
desired. I*\,r pab'r glaze, rednea* the 
extjJK-t. I'liis kind, we must add, 
not intended to keep ; it is to bo made ( 


just as required ; and the proportions 
of gelatine and water are to be re- 
garded only as approximate. The 
strength of the gelatine and the state 
of the weather must be considered {see 
remarks on this subject in the chapter 
upon Jellies, etc.). And this brings 
ns to the use of aspic for glazing, for 
which reference must be made to 
Asric Jelly. Wo would add here, 
however, that dark glaze is still used 
for joints and tongues, though hams, 
as well as po\iltry, are thought to 
look better wben coat(?d with aspic. 
This, how’ever, may be a pa.s.sing 
fashion, and the use of either medium 
I is a matter for individual decision. In 
K)me cases, a compromise is effected by 
using aspic with just a hint of extract 
of UK'at to give more colour ; and 
ibis is a very salisfaitory glazing 
. medium, for it must }»e owned that, for 
colli di.shes wduch are k(’pt long in cut, 
there is one drawback attending the 
use of ordin.'iry glaze — viz., the meat 
has a teiuh'ucv to get dry on the sur- 
face, which makes the carving more 
dillicult, and necessitatcjs the outiT 
portion of (‘ach slice heing left on the 
plates 

j Whatever the material used, the 
! glaz(‘ is ai>j)]ied with a brush, which 
I should be k('])t for the pur])ose, and 
ahvays washed as soon as done with. 
The best kind are of badger hair with 
^ tin handles, hut a little brush such as 
I is used for glazing i)astiy will answer 
the pnrpoe fur ueeasional use. To 
(ii.mre success, one oi* two jioints must 
be borne ill mind. The nu'at mu.st be 
}>eri<'etly cold beii're the glaze is 
aj)])lied, ami if a second coating is 
wanted the first must be quite dry. 
The glaze itself mu>t be warm and 
li<iuid, and it goes w ithoiit sjiying that 
if the meat is not cold, or the weather 
is very hot, or a warm place be chosen 
for the operation, it will run off almost 
ns fast as it is put on. Hie cellar is 
the la'st j)Iaee to w’ork in, and if many 
di.shes aiy bi'ing glazed, ami ri'tjuired 
to set (piiekly for further ornamenta- 
tion, they should be ])!it nj>on ice. 

After the glazing, tlie vai'ious dishes 
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often undergo a further ornamental 
process (cold dishes, we mean) ; these 
are detaihid in the chapter on 
Gakmsh ks. 

For liot dislies, let the glaze be 
apidied ('vi'iily, the colour being con- 
sistiait witli th(^ kind of meat. Fillets 
of b(fef will take a darker glaze than 
sweetbreads. 

Ill the foregoing directions we have 
referred to the use of glaze in connec- 
tion with meat, game, and jioultry;. 
but a f(‘w Wv)r(is are nece.ssiiry witli 
respect to tb(' finishing off of many 
otluir dishes by glazing. Jly way of 
example, croutons, and various sorts of 
‘‘bordt'rs” may be montiom'(l ; but 
there are hosts of ollu'r dishes that 
may be so treated witli advantage, to 
which reforenc(‘, is made, uiidtu- their 
resiiectivc licadings in subsiapicnt 
chapt(;i’S. Wliat we would hero jioint 
out is the fact that in many instances 
something is sprinkled over the dish 
after glazing ; the glaze, tliercfon^, has 
two uses : it is in itself ornament.al, 
and also serves the purpose of cement- 
ing, so to speak, the final garnish, 
wliich may be parsh'y, eliO])ped eggs 
(first boiled li;ird), shredded ham or 
tongue, ote. 

Then, glaze serves to enrieh hrowm 
sauces, as will ho so(‘ii from our 
reeijies; Jind it may he useful to point 
out tliai it is wi'll l(» dissolve the glaze 
separabdy befoni adding it, unless the 
saiiei3 can be stirred all the time, and 
full time allowed for it to dis.solvo. 
But it often ha])poiis that wlu'ii scviTal 
dishes are on hand, a bit of gliizii is 
found very useful at the last nioineiit 
for a saueo or gravy that may appear 
to he not (piite “ up to the mark,” 
cither in colour or consistence. We 
recommend, therefore, that a supply of 
glaze be kept in liquid form, ready for 
any emergency. 

Lastly, w'e must mention glaze in 
connection with rich, clear gravy, to 
which it is added just to give a sticki- 
ness and certain amount of body, 
without impairing its hi ightness, i.e.y 
in instances whiu’e a little very good 
gravy is wanted, such as is sometimes 


poured round sav'oury omelettes. Such 
gravies are further detailed in the 
recipes for the particular disli wliich 
they are intended to accompan\'. 

Grilling. — This mode of cooking 
can only lie carried out perfectly wdiore 
forethought is the order of the day : a 
ch'ar bright fire, a perfcctl}^ t<ean 
gridiron, and tender, well-hung meat, 
lK‘iTig th(^ chief desiderata ; with tluiso, 
and close watch fiiliujss, with judguuuit 
in taking up the meat at the right 
time, small dainty dishes may he 
cooked in a most digifstiblo and a]>- 
p('tisiiig inanm'r. The fire may be 
ch'art'd by throwing on a handful of 
salt, and coke is useful for mixing with 
eintlers, which should be jmt on in 
good tiiiK!. The gridiron must be 
iuad(5 hot, and then rubbed over with 
mutton suet or salad oil before the 
meat is laid on ; or the moat itself may 
j he brushed over w’ith oil ; a sprinkling 
of pop})er may also be added, but salt 
nev(‘r, it would harden the meat. I'lio 
gridiron should be put near the fire in 
a slanting direction, and as soon as the 
pores of the meat arc closed on one 
side, it sliould bo turmul, in order tliat 
the other side miiy ho so treated, after 
which the gridiron m?iy he slightly 
raised, and kept so until the iru'at is 
done. A jiair of st(^ak-longs are em- 
ployed by good cooks for turning the 
meat, but a spoon will answer tie* ]uir- 
j) 0 .s(?, or a skewer may lie jiassed into 
the fat i)art, but never into tlu^ hvm, or 
the gravy will run out, and the meat 
be spoilt. 

As to the turning of the meat, it is 
a disimtod point wlielhur oneo only 
during tlie process is eorrcTt, or 
wdiether very frequent turning is 
desirable. We recommend the latter 
method, once every minut((, as the 
most gencKilly successful. 

1’he time must he r(.*gulated by the 
weather, th() kind of meat, and its 
quality; the latter is imiiortant, for 
only good meat may safely Ikj subjected 
to the fierce heat at starting neei-ssary 
for the 8(?aling-up of the juieits, and 
the production of the rich dark brown 
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ontsido with the red juiciness of the 
int('rior, wliich betoken the perfect 
grill. For a be(}f-steak or a mutton 
(diop, from (.‘ight to twfuity minutes 
may be regarded as the aj)proximate, 
but tlie ]att( r would be enough for a 
very thick steak. For a mutton cutlet 
cut thinty a very f(‘W minutes is suf- 
ficient, because tlie thinner the meat 
tlic greater may be the heat from start 
to finish : that is to say, the grid need 
not be raised as it is for thickiT pieces ; 
and while beef and mutton are pre- 
ferred underdone, it must bo borne in 
mind that pork and veal must be 
thoroughly and more slowly cooked. 
A little experiimee will enable anyone 
to tell when the happy medium has 
been reached. The meat will be firm 
and free from flabbiness, without being 
hard, and the gravy will settle in a 
clot on the surface when rt;ady for 
dishing ; and then, the hottest of hot 
dishes and the (pnekest of quick 
service should give the finishing 
touches. 

As to sauce, many contend that 
hunger is the best, but some prefer a 
spoonful of ketclmp or store saucci 
poured on tlie dish, or a pat of MAiniK 
d’Hotel Butter is sometimes served 
with steaks. Many other sjiuces are 
Jilso employed to give a distinctive 
character to the grill. A sejiarate 
gridiron should be kept for fish, for 
however well it may lie washed, the 
h(\at will bring out the flavour ; and 
this, after a bloater has b('(‘n cooked, 
not calculat(Ml to improve a lamb choj) 1 

So far, we have assumed the use of 
the jdain single giidiron; thm-e are 
many varieties, from win* ones, costing 
but a few ]>cnci‘, to the enamelled iron, 
with fluted bars and a well for the 
drippings — not the gravy, that .should 
bo kept in the meat. Then lluTe are 
douhhi gridirons, by the use of which 
the turning of the meat is disptaist'd 
with, it is only necessary to reveu'se the 
gridiron. The revolving gridiron is a 
very good one, and hy just touching 
it the meat is moved w'ithout the aid 
of a skewer or fork, thendore there is 
no fear that tlu- gravy will be lost. 


A kidney or bird, split through the 
middle, should always ho placed cut 
side down first. (For the giilling of 
fish — see Fish.) 

Larding and Barding.— Lard- 
ing is more difficult in tlu'ory tlian in 
practice; every woman vho can use 
a needle ought to he able to lard, 
though it cannot he denied that 



speed and neatness arc atbiined only 
after a few' exp<Timents ; success at 
first cannot he exj>eeted. In warm 
weather th(^ bacon has a tendency to 
“run,” and to obvi.ate this the lardoens 
should be laid on a tin set upon ict* as 
soon us cut. A cool hiind is a deside- 
ratum. “ Tiardoons ” is the term 
applied to the strips of bacon used. 
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and these vary in size according to the 
nature of the meat to be larded. The 
needles must therefore be sized to suit 
the in(?at ; two or three are ri‘quiri?d in 
every kitchen where good cooking is 
done. The illustration above shows 
the shape ; one end is s])lit, and the 
other pointed. For white meats, baeon 
cured without saltpetre is required. 
At most high-class provision shops 
special “ larding bacon is stocked, or 
got to order. In using tlu' maidk*, the 
lardoon is inserted into the split end, 
and the point i)iit into tin* nant, just 
like taking a stitch when s(‘wing. The 
needle niiisL be h(;ld lirnily at first, 
then, after the bacon lias beim drawn 
through the meat, a portion slicking 
out at each end (.srt- illustration above) 
it must he very g(mllv withdn wn. 
»Suj)posing, that is', ih:it the lardoon 
was two inches Jong to slart with, an 
inch will l»e left in the meat, and half 
an inch will pr<»ject at each end. Nearly 
ii quarter of an inch thick, and rather 
wider, is th(j averagt; for lardoons 
of two inches or rather less in length ; 
but they vary. For small birds, cut- 
lets, etc., they are smaller all ways. 
To prepare them evenly, the bai'on 
should be cut into slices, and these, 
laid one on another, arc cut with a 
shar]) knife. Aftcjr larding, the bacon, 
if at all uneven, must be trimmed 
nicely with a pair of sharp scissor-s. 

In larding poultry it is very nece.s- 
sary to remember that the liacon must 
be so u.sed that when the bird is 
carved there shall only be little spots 
of fat here and there, ‘instead of long 
strips. That is, the larding needle 
micst bo used in just the op])osito 
direction that will be takcui later on by 
the carving knife, in order that each 
slice may contain a good number of 
these morsels of fat, us in the case of 
the breast of a turkey. On the other 
hand, if larded in the contrary direc- 
tion, in cutting the bird there would 
bo just here and there long strips of 
fat-~very unsightly and diiagreeuble. 
touch errors as this arc easily pre- 
vented, and arise usually from want of 
thought. 


Another hint is ncccssnry with 
respect to the appoaraiicc of larded 
meats. When cooked, it hapi^ens 
sometimes that the /ar(/oo?i.s are too 
conspicuous, either from htdng too 
long at first, or from the cooking not 
having been sliarp enough. These 
pieces of bacon, then, which hav^' a 
partially meltiHi appearanc(!, must be 
crisped up, either at ii good fire or by 
the aid of a salamander or hot shovel. 
Either of tliose latter methods is the 
Siifer for the novice, as there is less 
fear of the meat glutting too dry or 
burning. After this drying a little 
glaze should he brushed over the meat 
to brighten it up. All sorts of game 
and many small birds are impro\'ed by 
kirding (or barding, Arc later on), but 
I wo may (*s])pcially instance tlie back 
I and thighs of a hare, the breast of a 
turkey, a fricandcau of veal, and 
sweetbreads ; in the case of bare?, some 
cooks go so far as to say that if not 
larded it is not worth the trouble of 
cooking. 

So far we have referred to what we 
may call surhico larding. There is 
another way, that is to cut strips of 
bacon of good length, and thick in 
proportion, which will go right through 
the meat; if a steak of two inches 
thick the strips must bii three inches 
long. For very thick meats, one side 
may be larded in this way, and the 
needle passed through, leaving most 
of the lardoons inside the incut. 
The other sid»‘ i.s tlnm troatc.'J in Uie 
same way. By this moans anv dry 
meat i.s greatly improved, and ‘when 
the ordinary larding pins are not large 
enough, one called a dobing (or daub- 
ing) pin is siibstitut(‘d. These are 
very strong, and cost from two to hmr 
shillings each; larding jdns may lie 
got, in assorted sizes, at three to four 
shillings per dozen. 

In addition to bacon, other materials 
are sometimes used for the purpose of 
addingflavour to meat; amongst others, 
truffles, anchovies, tongue, and ghi*r- 
kins ; their insertion mto the meat 
must be carefully performed to avoid 
bi caking them, and a needle large 
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enoiijjli to iako them easily should he 
used. 

liarding . — This operation may he 
called a ready suhstitutu for larding. 
To harder is to envelop the article — 
usually game or poultry — in haeon, 
the slice of haeon used being called the 
barde ; in this, slits should be made in 
a crosswise direction, in either of the 
ways shown below, or some similar 




manner. Barding is much less trouble 
than larding, and many cooks favour 
it for that reason ; and while it cannot 
he said to be quite the same in its 
effect as larding, it is at the same time 
very useful for dry in(;ats, such as 
require almost constant basting, as it 
renders them proof against the dry- 
ness that will result if they arc put 
down to tho tire minus bacon in any 
form, ospocic'illy if tho basting he 
neglected at tho start, ns it often is, 
owing to tlie numhor of things that 
require attention at the same tiin.-. 


Pheasjints, hares, guinea fowl, and 
small birds generally, imiy .all be harded, 
and the sending the barde to tablt3 or 
removing it is optional. If served, 
as it frequently is, with a roiisled 
plujasant, it should always he glazed. 
When boiled i)Oultry is enveloi)ed in 
bacon, that is always to be taken off. 
Precisiily the same sort of bacon is 
required for barding as for larding, 
viz., free from saltpetre, and the slices 
must be thinly and evenly cut ; after 
trimming the edges, they should bo 
smoothed out with a palette knife, 
and kept very cool until ready for use. 

Roasting. — We all know that 
a good roast of the old-fashioned 
kind is well-nigh obsolete, .and not a 
few .apjx'ur to re gard it in the light of 
a national cal.ainity. 1’hcre is, how- 
ever, much to be said on both sides. 
First, the advantages, which are l»ricfiy 
as follows:— Jt is (asy to haste tho 
mc.at, and assuming it to be well hung, 
tenderness is certain. The joint, 
being surrounded by air, luis a llavour 
j>eculiurly its i)wn, and the required 
dcgr(‘e of colour is easily attained. 
Boast meat is also vcTy nourishing, as 
there is less dissipation of its nutritive 
juices than wlu*ii cooked by other pro- 
cesses. Now’ for the disadvantages : — 
Cost, both of fuel and lime. Discom- 
fort, due to the large fire and tho 
necessary close proximity thereto, on 
account of the almost iiieess;int hasting. 
Loss of w’eiglit, due to the melting of 
the fat and the evaporation of the 
w’.ater; though, as a set-off, the reten- 
tion of the nutriiueiit (which remains 
condensed in the eooktd solid) must 
not ho forgotten. On this ])oint we 
know there is much controversy ; some 
scientists conttuid that meat loses less 
in roasting than in baking; but tlie 
m.ajority agree that there is greater 
’.OSS in roasting than by any other 
netliod of cooking, though much 
depends on the degree of heat and 
quality and size of the joint. 

To roast is to cook by exposing the 
me.at to tho direct action of tho fii'O, 
the object being the retention of the 
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juices. The first eonsidoriilion is the 
fire; it must be nuide up in time', 
in order to bo brii^lit, clear, and 
strong. The grate should be large 
enough to cover the joint, with an inch 
or two to spare at the sides. All dust 
must be removed from the bottom of 
the grate ; small knobbly pieces of coal 
should be packed at the front, and 
cinders, mixed with a little damp coal- 
dust, behind. This helps to retain the 
heat, besides throwing it to the front, 
where it is wanted. Coal in small quan- 
tities should be added now and again, 
to avoid a thorough making-up of the 
fire during the roasting. Whatever the 
apparatus used it must be clean, and 
the hook should not be pushed through 
the prime, juicy part of the joint. The 
full perfection of a roast is due in a great 
measure to the amount of basting it 
receives, and to well-hung meat. l^Ieat 
just killed is not suitable for roasting. 
Inattention to the basting will result in 
a dry horny surface and an unjdeasant 
odour, Tlie fat should be poured off 
as soon as it flows freely, only enough 
for the basting being k(*pt in the pan. 
The greatest h('at shou-ld be given at 
the outset, by putting the joint near 
the fire, to coagulate the outer albumen 
and kee]) in the gravy. Ba.sting with 
hot fat at the start is a help in this direc- 
tion. Then move it farther back, to 
(rook gradually until done, when it has 
been down from five to ten iiiimites. 

The average tiiin! rcrcpiired is fitteem 
minutes to the pound and fifteirn 
minutes over for b(jief and mutton, 
and tw(;nty minutes to the pound 
and twenty minute.s over for young 
animals, as veal and lamb ; w'hile pork, 
if thick, may require from twemty to 
thirty minutes per j)Ound. »So much 
depends upon the tbic-knes*^ of the 
joint, the Weather, and other circum- 
stances, that the time given must only 
he regarded as an approx ima tion. And 
the shape of a joint determines to a 
great extent the time required; and 
we s2)e(riaI]ym<'ntion lhi.s, as it is but 
seldom gras]>ed, or even consid(*r(Ml. 
lo Illustrate our moaning, sujjposing 
a neck or breast of mutton weighing 


four pounds w^ere roquinal : it would 
take but litfhr more time than if 
divided and half orthrc'o-ciuarters wero 
cooked ; and why F Becausir tlu; wliolo 
surface, assuming «'i suflicicntly wide 
grate, would be exposed ccpially to the 
action of lieat ; hence a cut-and-dried 
rule of a cerbiin time for a certain 
weight, even allowing for the differopco 
in thickness, would in such a case be 
obviously non-appliciible. In frosty 
weather meat should be brought into 
the kitchen an hour or two before it 
is cooked, or when dishing-up time 
comes it may be found that the happy 
medium between cinders and rawness 
has not been hit. All moats take 
longer in w'inter than summer: and 
it must not bo forgotten tluit while 
beef and mutton are preferred by 
many when somewhat underdone, 
meats of the close-grained kind are 
indigestible in the highest degree 
unli^ss well cook(^d. 

A word Jibout flour. !Many are of 
0]»inion that meat browns better if 
floured at first; but, given a good 
fire and sufliciimt basting, there is no 
nc(‘d for it, so far as imparting colour 
goes. Anti it is a common fault to ust; 
too much ; a little is not objeetionabh', 
but it should bo jmt on away from tin? 
dripping-tin if a r/mr gra\ y is dc.sircd. 
To “froth” the meat, it should be well 
basted a few ininuttfs before dishing, 
then lightly floured, and jmt near the 
fire. Kvery trace of th(! raw flour 
must disaj)pear~that is, it must cot*!; 
and hecomo brown. Never add salt 
at first, it hardens meat and draws 
out th(^ gravy. A littU; may he 
sprinkled on last thing, after tin; 
dri])ping has Ixsui poured off. When 
the .steam rises it is a juoof that the 
joint is saturated with heat, and any 
iinnece.s.siirv (-vaporation is a waste of 
the nutriment; and if the* flesh yields 
readily to the pressure of the fingers 
it is a further sign that it is done. 

A warning e(»nc(;rniiig the dripping 
may save much disaj)pointment. It 
not b(; 8ej)arat(dy j>ut by for 
basting from th(^ various kinds, but it 
IS most imporbtnt that only good 
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Bwert dripping- bo used to baste a joint. 
'I’o bc‘^ru(lj.;(^ the trouble of clarifica- 
tion, to mix fnjsli witli stale — perhaps 
in KUiniiKir-tinie there may be a sus- 
picion of putridity — or to use fat 
which lias Ix'cn poured from game, 
for meat, are all grave mistakes, which 
may bi; tiasily avoided by the exercise 
of # little common sense. 

The usual method employed for 
roasting meat is to hang a bottle-jack 
on the movable bar placed for its re- 
c(;ption on the front of the mantelshelf, 
to suspend the wheel from the jack, 
and to hang the meat by a hook from 
the wheel. A screen made of tin, or 
lined with it, is then put in front of 
the fire to keep in the heat (it serves 
too as a plate warmer), and the jack 
is wound uji two or three times 
whilst a joint is being roasted, lly 
a modern improvement the bar can be 
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altogether dispensed witli, and the 
jack fastened above the screen, which 

2 


is so made that the heat wdll be con- 
densed as much as possible (Fig. 11). 
Those who do not wish to go to the 
expense of a bottle- jack may find an 
economical substitute for the bottle- 
jack in the chimney screw-jack, which 
may be fastened upon any mantelshelf 
when wanted, and unscrewed when 
done with. It requires a little more 
watching than the ordinary bottle- 
jack, but if a key be hung upon the 
hook with six or seven thicknesses of 
worsted wound round it, one end of 
which is fastened to the meat-hook, 
the twisting and untwisting of the 
worsted cord will cause a rotary 
motion like that produced by the 
more expensive bottle-jack. 

The Salamander and its 
Uses. — A very handy utensil, known 
as a salamander, is made of iron, and 
may be bought either with or without 
a stand. The article itself costs about 
four shillings, or, with the stand, nearly 
double that sum. In the latter form its 
utility is considerably increased, as it 
is only necessary to fix it in position 
over the dish which requires browning. 
The salamander must be made red- 
hot, and the length of time which is 
necessary to brown the dish, and the 
nearness of its proximity to the sala- 
mander, depend entirely upon tl.e 
nature of the viand and the degree of 
browinu'ss desired. In most cases a 
few seconds is long enough, and the 
dish must never be placed near enough 
to scorch. 

A salamander is almost indispensable 
in houses where appearances are 
studied, for it will give just the one 
“ finishing toiieh ” to many dishes 
which raises them from the ordinary or 
commoiijdace to the artistic and high- 
class at no increased cost whatev(T save 
that <<f a minute’s time and trouble. 
An old shov(‘I may be used as a sub- 
stitute, and is Ix'ttor than nothing at 
all ; but it is hardly necessary to point 
out that shovels which are madt* rt'd- 
lu-t vt?ry often will not la>t long, and a 
Sidamander will be found the chcapt^st 
in the long run. 
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KtfUiDcr to convey tlio bleain ; E e, Vahes toadiuit or slmt ofl hteain tor caci» i>cp;irat« vess 1. 

find somriimrs the cookinq: is only” I .S'line kind in two or throo tiers ; tod 
rilcch’il in llio fut, tJi.it hrinf^ ; the JjiqJicst devcJojinn rit of tJj«* idr.i i.s 
]ioiir( (J ofl and qravy' (»r siil^sti- ; to In- in ‘‘ iiii»ir'oV(*d Kteann is,” 

tuted for tJjo tinibljinq- (<f tJ'o process. in wJjicJi tJif viands do iii*t cone- in 

j cont.'iel witli tJif* stc'ini fioni « a< Ji 
To Sweat is n souirwhuf vuh^ur | ot/icj-, oai-Jj urtidr hrimr /n ,'|s <,\vii 
trim uj)]i}ird iu fJi(! scrni-('Ookini»’ (tr j (‘ominirtnn-nt uinl inip.'iif iriq- no llivoiir 
scnii-fi vinq-, usnaJJy of vcqo -taldi's in- ,'ti> tJn; otJicr.s. <Jt the ' Jast-narned 
t( /jrjed forsonp.sujid jM/n'vs, and wiiJ J»o j Jv'ind Fiir- J- nn idea, as ii is 

iiiily cxpiiiiiit.d uii<l('r \ jAiiyrAni.iJs. . shown l.'olh in ]>ci'spt‘rf iNo* and in sec- 

ti'Ti. 'i’Jin 1-iiiiiriLif water for the 
Steaming'.—TJiis is a branch of gein-rati«jn (>f tlie steam is in this 

the culinary art iiir lerrs ])ractised than ajiparatus put in at the* spout of the 

it deserves to be, and is comparatively bottom utensil a, and whoa any articlo 
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ia cooked enough, but bus to be kept 
liot, it is only necessary to close the 
valve E . Such can be used on a close 
range or over a gas or oil stove 
w'ith equal success. A compartment 
can bo added or taken away, and 
some of these compound steamers 
arc of sufficient magnitude to fur- 
nish* a dinner of several courses for 
a dozen people. The chief advantages 
arc economy of fuel and time, and of 
the food itself, both in bulk and 
weight. In the case of a leg of 
mutton, from half a pint to a pint of 
good gravy, which in the ordinary 
way would be lost by cvaporati(jn, 
will bo forthcoming. Tlien the slow 
cooking and retention of the juices 
make the meat very tender and 
digestibl(‘, and particularly suitabh 
for people of weak digestion. Last, 
but not least, space is economised, and 
“ washing up ” is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Now, to use the potato steamer, or 
some equally simple kind, we will sup- 
pose that an exi)eriiuent is about to In 
made by steaming a piece of moat. It 
will not do to put it into the steamer 
without further trouble : a dish or tin 
just largo enough to hold it, and rather 
smaller than the steamer, should l)t5 
used. This will ju'eserve any li([uor 
that may escape, and the meat should 
be turned a time or two. The water 
should boil fast all the time, and rather 
more time must be given for steaming 
than for boiling, discretion must be 
exercised a.s to tlie boiling of anything 
in the water under the steamer. In 
sueli a case as wo liavo leferred to — i.r., 
steaming of a small j)orli()n of meat — 
carrots or turni]»s might h(' cookt d 
witli it in the steamer round tlie disJi 
holding the meat, wliile plain .sin t 
dumplings niiglit he boiled under- 
neath. Jt does ind do to b(iil ain'- 
thing- that would imjmi either a 
di^igrceable taste or colour to tlie 
article steanu'd, but by the exercise 
of forethought the number (-f eook- 
ing utensils going at onetj nii-ht , 
often bo reduced. T'hus, in boiling ’ 
nee or macaroni, a pudding of the i 


most delicate kind, in a mould with a 
lid, or covered with a sheet of pa])er, 
could he steamed over it ; or, supposing 
tho cooking of two puddings to bo 
going on simultaneously, one of jam 
and one of fruit, both with a suet 
crlist, the steam from one could not 
injure the other. Such instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely. But 
not the least of the steamer’s uses is 
tliat of re-heating food, a good deal of 
w'hich is wasted in the ordinary wuiys 
of in- warming; or, if not actually 
wasted, its nourishing properties are 
diminished, and it is rendered iiidi- 
geslihlc. 

Stewing. — This is a mode much 
favoured by the French ; and while 
there is iimeh differenee of opinion as 
to the wholesoinencss of stews in 
general, there is no questioning the 
economy of tho process, not only on 
account of the small quantity of fuel 
needed, but because food cooked in 
this way, even if coarse' and hard in 
itsedf, may he rendered tender and 
])alatal)lc ; while it is certain that a 
pound of nu'at stewed with plenty of 
vegetables and gravy will go farther 
ill furnishing a me'al for a given num- 
ber than would the same w’cight of 
nie'at (of even the best qualify) if 
cooked by any e)ther process. The-n 
there is absolutely no waste of nutri- 
ment. “ But a stew^' boiled is a stew 
spoiled,” and this is f//e stumbling- 
bloek. Stewing is often eonlounded 
with boiling, but a far lower tempera- 
ture is desirable, particularly for gristly 
tough portions, and the toughest meat 
may bo made tender by tht' addition of 
a JiffL' vinegar. In France a sour 
a]»p]e is soiiu'limes substituted, the 
acid has a se-lteniiig elfeet on animal 
iibivs. The iuiig >]ow cooking will drive 
oil most ot till' acidity, so tliat thtToivill 
bt‘ lu) uiqtlea.sint sourness. Among 
other advantages of a stew should bo 
noted (lie fact that wiieii vegetables 
are added, as they usually are in some 
form, much valuable saline matter is 
intiiidueod into the system, which, lu. 
the case of plainly-boiled vegetables 
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eaten apart from their liqmry is lost ; 
and herbs too are a wholesome addi- 
tion. The temperature of the water 
(or better, stock, if only from bones) is 
not unimportant, and about this, again, 
the “doctors disagree.” Now, most 
p(‘oj)lo know that cold w\itor extracts 
the juices (if about to make beef-tea, 
where the meat itself is not to be used, 
this would be the plan of action) ; all 
admit this, and the meat, though 
tender, will lose its flavour and good- 
ness. What matter, say soiruj, you 
will have it in the gravy. Granted; 
but on the other hand, it is argued, and 
rightly, that siK.'h moat is stringy, and 
far less easy of digestion than when the 
juices are retained, if only partially; 
and so hodintj 'water, or gravy, at start- 
ing, is pronounced by other.s the thing, i 
d’rue, this closes the pores, and leaves | 
the meat 'vsith its full flavour, but 
unless it is of excellent quality— and 
interior meat is usually employed — it 
will remain hard. Therefore, the prac- 
tical solution of the difficulty lies in 
the adoption of the medium lem])era- 
turo ; for it must not be forgotten that 
often ve'ry small pieces are used, and 
are thus utilised to the be.st advantage ; 
but to expose so many cut surfaces to 
the action of cold or boiling liquid has 
equal and obvious disadvantages. The 
quality of the meat, too, must be con- 
sidorod. Briefly, wc advise cold water 
for any tough, gristly i3arts ; warm for 
meat such as steaks of medium quality ; 
while for prime meats for choice 
ragouts th© tem]»erature may be nearly 
boiling point. We quote from Mr. 
Buckmaster’s “Hints on Stewing,” as 
follows:— All the gristly parts— the 
feet, shanks, knuckles — should bo | 
stewed. There is no other way of I 
cooking these i)arts to advantage. They j 
require time, and this is often the i 
difliculty and objection ; but what is I 
Ihciy to prevent 'a woman, when the 
family are all sitting round the fire 
in the evening, thinking about to- 
morrow’s dinner .i' The fire which 
wiirrns the children will also cook their 


dinner* The great vice of most women, 
not only among the poor, but among 
the middle classes, is that they never 
think of cooking till they hud hungry. 
Trimmings of all kinds of meat can 
sometimes be purchased cheaply. A 
woman who has but little to spend 
should watch her opportunities. 
Sheep’s feet, the shank-bones of*l('gs 
of mutton, and pieces of bone and 
gristle, are often throw’n away as 
luseless. People used formerly to send 
ox-tails to the tan-yard ; and even now 
much goes there wdiich could be turned 
to good account. 

As to the best utensils * for making 
stew, a copper pan, for those wlio can 
afl’ord it, is hard to beat, but it must 
be kept well-tinned. St(*(d is good and 
durable, and that or a well-tinned iron 
pan may be used for the most delicate 
dishes. Of earthenware, the best arc 
the French fire-j)roof china, btcausi* 
they arc non-fibsorbent ; while the 
wor.st are those of an absorbent kind. 
Nothing cooked in such a vessel can 
have a fresh flavour, and to their use 
may be due, in a measure, tlie com- 
plaint made by some that “ all stews 
taste alike.” But this is the fault of 
the individual, and may easily bo 
avoided. Again, such jars are often 
carelessly washed, and the thickening 
used for the gravy is perhaps allowed 
to “ cake ” on the bottom, with a most 
unpleasant result so far as the next 
stew made in it is concerned, for any- 
thing of a delicate flavour would b(‘ 
hopelessly ruined. A stew from fat 
meat or -wdth a greasy gravy is an 
abomination ; and such errors, together 
with those above indi(*ated, may have 
called forth the assertion of .a certain 
W'riter that a cook whf> can make a 
stew free from grease does not (exist. 
This is sheer nonsense, and calenlated 
to do mischief, by dejiriving th(js(‘ to 
whom mom^y is an obi(.*ct of a liost of 
savoury and economical meals. 

* St^c filial sertimi on Thk Kitchkn ami 
CooKi\(; l.’j r-.NsiLs for details of Vioiou-s cook, 
ing ajiparatUh. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

The custom among Continental nations of commencing dinner with some 
sa voury jplat, which shall stimulate a jaded appetite or serve as a whet to 
the palate, is gaining ground, probably more in deference to fashion than 
from individual requirement. As to the wisdom of the practice, mucli 
difTereiico of opinion exists. On the one hand, it is asserted that such 
dishes are injurious where appetite and digestion are lacking, and that 
given a good appetite, they are quite unnecessary ; while on tlie other, it 
is urged that tliey are in many cases of real benefit. But between the two 
exlremes — from the Russiau habit of indulging in several varieties of 
highly-llavoured food, followed by strong liqueur or spirit, to the 03 stcr 
served au natiirel, declared by many to be the hors d'cenvre par txcelhnce 
— ther(i is ample scope for the introduction of little dishes, appetising 
and free from iujurious properties. 

It should be reiriembered that wdiile over-elaboration should bo 
guarded against, in such as precede a simple dinner, careless service 
is inexcusable. Dainty service and suitable garnish must not be 
neglected ; tiny di?hos of glass or white china, holding just enough 
ft)!* one person, are most tuitable and effect ivo for dotting about the 
tabl(‘; though for less ceremonious occasions large dishes may be used, 
say two or three, each containing a distinct varietv. 

The following list will enable a selection to be made, and suggest 
many other combinations. The chief materials available are anchovies, 
anchovy paste or butter, beetroot, caj)ers, cress, celery, chervil, cods’ 
roe ])aste, cucumber, caviare, herring roes or fillets, marinaded herrings, 
lemons, lax (Norwegian salmon}, mussels, olives plain or stuffed; 
oysters, pickles, smoked ham, sausages, tongue, &c. ; tarragon, tomatoc's ; 
&c. &c. Various potted meats, fish pastes, and butters, play an im- 
portant part in the garnishing of the dishes. 

Many Small Savouries w hich could also be served as Hors d’CEuvres 
W’ill be found under that and other headings later on. 

D(‘tnils of the adjuncts of the following recij)es, as anchov)* butler, 
green butter, crayfish butter, aspic jell^', &c. &c., w’ill be found in their 
appropriate chapters. {Sec Index.) 


Anchovies (No. 1).— Wash the 
fish in milk, dry them, remove the 
hones, and fillet them a.s even in size 
as ])ossih]('; put them in little dishes 
— shell-shap- d, or anything small and 
pretty — with sliced eiieiimher and beet- 
root, and little heajKS of cress and 
chervil, seasoned and daintily arranged. 


Guard against uniformity of arrange- 
ment ; vary it as much as possible. 

Anchovies (No. 2). — Lay the 

fillets, prepared as above, on strips of 
i fried broad the s;ime size ; coat tho 
i filh'ts, some with hard-boiled yolk of 
' egg, sieved; some with tho white of an 
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eg^, sieved ; some with lobster butter; 
and the fourth part with cray-fish 
butter. Sprinkle small cress or chervil, 
slii‘od(l(id, over tlio pink ; and over the 
yolk and while of egg juit a little 
lobster coral. Arrange lour of thes(', 
one of each sort, on small plates, 
jdaeing them two and two cross- wis(‘. 

Bonch^es de Harengs ('•re 

Boic'hkks ])e Saudinls). — ]\lake a 
paste ill the same way, using mari- 
naded herrings in place of the sardines. 
After coaling with tho aspic, s])rinkle 
wdthchop])ed capers or olives, in addi- 
tion to tlio whites of egg’s. 

Bouchees de Harengs (N-o.:;). 

— lake a lillet of herring, lay on it an 
olivi' stuffed with anelmvies or capers 
(thesh may be bought ready piv)*ared}, 
roll it up, and set it on a small idate 
on whieli has been laid a stamped-,. ut 
sliec; of beelront and one of cueumber 
(they should be cut witli a crimpetl 
round eutter, {ind the cueumber sliould 
he ratlu.T smaller), seasoned witli oil 
and vinegar. Put a little heaj) (,f 
niayormaise on tlie top of the herring, 
and sprinkle it with lob.ster coral. 

Bouchees de Saumon.— Cut 

some slices of brown bread-and-butter, 
divide them into strips three inches hv 
one ; sju-oad them with crayfish hatter, 
then cover with flakes of spiced or 
simdced salmon ; garnish the fi^ps witli 
sirtv<-d egg-yolk, lobster coral, and 
chopped parsley, a row of each colour. 

Bouchees de Sardines.— ^.lix 

two ounce.s eacli of boneless sardines, 
butter, hard-boiled yolk of egg, and 
cho],j)cd lax, a saltsjioonful eliTh of 
bieneh mustard, l(anoii-j '.ijec, eliopjjed 
parsley, .ami ehojjjjcd gla’-rkin. Jkaind 
all to a smooth paste, and rub through 
a liair sieve. Jlavi; readv soiiu* 
aru’hovy biscuit jiaste lliat has lieen 
haked in tiny round tins, fill with the 
mi.xture, and cant with ehfjjiped asjiic, 
jelly. Put each on a little jdate, 
sprinkle the aspic witli white of eirjr’ 
boiled h.ard .and chopjicd ; and garnTrii 
with strips of Ixictroot and cucumber, 
and mustard and cress. 


Bouchees de Sardines [No. 2). 

— Make some diamond-shaped crou- 
tons ; spread them with sardine butter, 
made by mixing sardine paste witli an 
eipial weight of fresh butter. Next 
j)ut a coating of green mayonnaise. 
l>own tile laiitri', long- wise, place 
some .smoked salmon, finely chopiied, 
and gjiinish each side with wuiito 
mayonnaise, siirinkled with chopped 
capers and jiarsley ; the mayonnaise 
.should be ]nit on from a bag and pipe, 
and if liked, half of it eaii be coloured 
pink. 

Caviare, Devilled.—Put some 
small ])ie(‘es of Kiissian caviare on 
round croutons, and .sprinkle with 
I lemon-juice ami cayenne pepper. Serve 
the eroiitons on small plates, and gar- 
nish with small .salad, mixed, if liked, 
with chojipcd lax. IServe with cut 
lemons. 

Canapes a la Premier.— Pay 

some rounds of aspic r>n little jilates, 
:md on e.ieh round ])ut a littb* pile 
of cooked ]>r,awns cut into small j)ieces, 
leaving a iiollow in the centre of llie 
pile. Fill up the centre with green 
butter, and on tlio top juit some 
er.'iy-fish butler, using a bag .and small 
pil»f. (larnish rouml the eana}»e.s with 
Hii'liovy biscuit jiasle cut into tiny 
diamonds or slri])S, rings, Ac. Tliis 
paste is useful for garnishing small 
sardines, and a di.sh of it may be left 
on througli the dinner, fis it is often 
liked in the cheese course. 

Canapes d’Olives. — C'ut some 

rounds of bread tlie si/..- of a half- 
crown ; fry them a g(»ld( ii lirown, and 
wlien cold Hjiiead them with green 
luitter, th<*n with chopped asjdc, next 
with e}ioj»pcd ]»eetr')ot and l ueumber, 
putting it on lightly. S],rinkle with 
oil and tarragon vin. gar, then }»ut on 
a stoned olive, and with a foicing-b.ag 
and plain ju'jje fill it with mayonnaise, 
seasoiK'd rather liiehly. (bt some 
rounds of as])ic jelly a quarter of an 
ineli tlilek, and place each eiouton on 
a Sep; I ml,., jikite on whidi a round of 
the jelly liu.s been laid. 
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Tliese should he prepared just before 
serving. 

Crofltons a 1* Alberta. — Pi fpan* 

som(' sipiare croutons; lay aci’oss them 
a row of clioppedlax, and another row 
in th(! opiiosite direction, leaving the 
four corners bar(\ In oni^ corn(*r i»ut 
chopped beetroot, in tin; oj)pusite one 
clni^iped toinjito aspic, and in the two 
remaining corners jiut little heaps of 
green butt(.'r or gu'cii mayonnaise. 

This is a very cll'ectiv(“ savoury, and 
will sugg(‘st Other combinations, due 
regard lieing had to flavours as well 
as colours. Grated ham or tongue can 
bo used insh'ad of lax, or smoked 
sausage, cut up finely, can be substi- 
tuted. 

Sardines in Aspic.— ITciiare 

the sirdines by taking them from the 
tin, and cutting them into iilhds, after 
drain ng them fr< (* of oil and diying 
them carefully. On laieli fillet ]uit a 
niorsid of chopped sm(»ked salmon or 
lax. and ladl it up. Pour some liipiiJ 
aspic in a shallow dish or tin: when 
set, sfam]) out some small oblong 
]»ii‘ees; put eaeli lilU't of sjualiiit* on one 
piece and lay it in the centre of a 
small plat(\ All round the sjtrdine 
put some moia* aspie, coloured pink, 
and cliojiped finely ; garnish witli 
sprigs of en's.s and ehervil, and on the 
top of the sardines ariangi^ some strips 
of tomato, beetroot, and eueumber. 

Shrimps k la Dorisa. Cut 

soim* fhin slices of hrown biaadand- 
hutler: divide llnau iiift) strips of two 
inchi'S by rather more tlian half an 
inch ; spread them with a drup or two 
of aueliovv esMUice and tomato sam e 
niixf'd, and roll them uj). Gut some 
rounds of tomatie lartjt’ sound ones 
must he eho.seii - very thinly, ami lay 
Oil each a little pile of slirim])s, whole 


! ones, pott(,-d in hutter ; round the 
j shrimi)s, on the tomato, i»ut a ring of 
! cucumber and pickled mango eut into 
tiny dice shapes. Pound the whole 
put three or four of the little rolls of 
oread-and-bulter. 

For Prawns k la Dorisa suh- 
Btitute a cou])le of prawns for the 
shrimps. Fresh or tinned ones can he 
used. 

Hors d’OBnvres Assortis.— 

Slice some hmions tliinly, take out tin; 

I l»ips, and lay each slice on one of bect- 
! root, cut with a crimped cuttfT to tlie* 
i size; on the hunoii put a sliee of 
' cucumher, very thinly eut ; sprinkle 
i with oil. tarragon viiu'crar, and a little 
! salt and inigiKaK'tte ]»ei»per. Intlic 
I ceiitie ])ul an oliv('. plain or stuffed 
I with capers (-r am h(»\ ii s ; vuU up, and 
j dish ill a circl.'. the folded part down, 
j and sligiitly (»v( rlapping. Here and 
: there, bi tween them, put .■'lirimjis and 
j jirawn.s, and siune nicely - trimmed 
radishes. Fill u]) the conlre of the 
i dish with more radishes, < elery cut 
into cven-si/.ed IciUiths. ami strips of 
beetroot, willi tilh'ts of arulajvy or 
8ardint‘ laid on them. Garni''U tlio 
strips with ca[>ers, sjnigs of chervil, 
small cress, i.V:c. Small loiinds of cu- 
cumber, with an olive on cadi, and a 
; little mayonnaise on the top, can also 
be u.mmI instead of, or with, tin- strips 
of beetroot ; if i)laccd alternately, as a 
: soe«>n'l ring, round Iho eeiilri* of the 
di.sh, they have a very good effect. 
But the 4 xact arrangeiiieiit of this 
dish cannot wdl he detailed ; it is 
intended ehielly to suggest combina- 
tions. For a largi' party, two or 
fhviv dishes shvuiUl be placed alKUit the 
table; or tin* same idea (an be earned 
out by arranging single jdates, one lor 
each person. 
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STOCK, AND THE STOCK-POT. 

Stock is tlio basis of many soups, sauces, and ^>Tavies; and in lioiisrs 
wlien^ its i!iaiiij>ulati()ii and nianiifactiire are unknown or iu*ii‘I<‘eted, 
good cooking and eeonoiny are practically n//; for besides IIjo main 
uses of stock, as indicated above, the products ()f the stock-pot an* tli(* 
“making,” so to speak, of the little dishes which afford ready methods 
of ro-s(‘rving food in an ap]>etising manner, and tend so larg<‘ly to tln‘ 
prevention of wa.ste. “Keep your eye on yoiir stoek-juit ” is an old 
saying, and has a double meaning; and certainly, by kee])i]ig tlie stock-pot 
in her mind’s eye, the houseke(‘j)er will learn how to put (‘verything to 
the best use, and avoid waste all round. 

The mention of stock alarms some ])eople; tlnw at once assume a great 
expenditure of time and money. Old-fasliioned recipes, handed down 
tbroiigh generations, have much to answer for in tliis resjiect ; but it must 
be remembered that they W'ere written in tlie days when meat was cheap 
and largtdy consumed, when lieef and beer formed tlie standard English 
breakfast of many a licarty squire, and the food resoure(‘s of the peojde 
were comparatively limited. But altered ]>rices. combined with tlie 
changed dic'tetic habits of the people, have brouglit about a reform. Now 
we know that we can make stock without the Imge (|uanliti(‘s of meat and 
lioidtry demanded for the family soup tureen in tlu^ “good old days.” In 
fact, with a clear understanding of the priueij)h‘s the rest is ]daiu sailing, 
and the cost simply a matter of requirement and mauaginneiit. 

From the homely stock of a single bone to tlie grand cousomiw' of the 
palace there is naturally a wide range ; and we shall best meet the require- 
ments of middle-class households by deiliiig with the stoek-jiot of every- 
day lifii, and giving the method of preparing a foundation that sliall s(*rve 
not only for soups and saiice.s, but for a vast number of purposes for which 
water is frequently used because no stock is at hand. 

We must exjilaiii at the outset that when a hif/h-cJa.^s stork far cleai* 
soup is wanted, it is only ])ossibIe to get the re(juisite distinctive tlavour 
by separate jireparatioii of the meat, game, or poultry, as the ease miglit 
be; and tliat a stock of mixed tlavour.*^, such as W(‘ are about todescjibe, 
would spoil the wliole. Thus tlie stock-p(»t is capable of use or abuse. A 
gn‘at mistake is sumelimos made hi regarding it as a sort of culinary dust- 
bin, into wdiich everything that lias not a clearly-delimsl us(‘ is" to be 
thrown. Incredible as it sounds, we /lave heard of ebeese-pariiigs being 
thus disposed of. Perliaps this may^ be set down as the child abuse; the 
next is to keep the pot always goiny, adding from tiim^ to time fresh 
scraps. This gives a stale flavour, which no after treat m« nt can eradicate, 
while the contents are very unequally cooked. To make our moaning clear ; 
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The pot should be emptied every night, and dried in the air after washing ; 
cleanliness in every detail is the first desideratum. Let each day’s stock 
be complete in itself, that is, do not put it back into the pot next day 
(only bones and gristly meat may go on for further cookiug). lu Fig. LJ 
is shown a stock-pot of the best kind, as 
by means of the inside strainer and the 
tap which is fitted near the bottom tlie 
stock can be readily drawn oft' as required, 
and free from sediment. If no stock- pot 
is at hand, a stout saucepan, kept for the 
])urp()S(\ with a good- fitting lid, may be 
substituted. The lid and rim must bo 
scru])ulously clean, or the stock will 
“ sour”; badly-washed saucepan lids have 
ruined thousands of gallons of stock. 

What 7tiay go into it ? Scraps of 
meat, fresh or cooked ; bits of gristle and 
skin; the bones of a roast or boiled 
joint ; game and poultry boiu's and trim- 
mings ; a ham bone ; scalded bacon-rind ; 
a bit of milt or kidney ; in fact, anything 
of the kind, if fne from taint. Game, if high, should iiof go in, 
and pork bones also arii better left out. Tiny an‘ very greasy, 
and should be kept for such soups — )>ea, lentil, &c. — as really are better 
cooked in greasy stock. Vegetables should be used in moderation : in hot 
weather they are better left out, es]>ecially turnips, being ])r()ductivc of 
fermentation; and in some hous(‘s there ar(‘ not enough scraj)s and bones 
to make stock more tliaii twice a W(‘ek ; then, as it has to be k(‘})t, it will 
not keep if jiiade witli vegetabhs. In warm weather, stock must be boiled 
up daily, and in winter every otlier day. Notliing ])revents juitrefaction so 
thoroughly as heat. Celery, leeks, onions, carrots. turnij)s, })ay-leaves, 
thyme, and parsley, may go in in cool weather ; parsnij>, even in mod ration, 
is sometimes objected to; otlierwise, a little improves the stock. CMery- 
sced sbould take the place of the fresh vegetable when that is not to be 
had. Of seasoning, the less the better at starting; more can be added 
when the ultimate uses of the stock are determined. Just a few allspieo 
berries and mixed ])(‘})pere()rus, and a clove or two stuck in the onions, 
with a little salt, will sutfice, hill up with cold water, that is. cover the 
e()nt(‘nls, and an inch or two more ; bring aloirhj to the boil (this makes a 
great ditterence to the goodness or otlierwise of the licpiid), and skim very 
carefully, just before it boils is tlie time ; a ]>inch of salt and a s]>oonfiil of 
cold water added two or three times afterwards will tbnuv up more scum, 
wliicli must always be removed just before it again boils up. After the 
final skimming, boil steadily but continuously all day; do not stir the 
contents, and only remove the lid when more water is reejuired ; then, if by 
an open tire, remove the pot before taking off f he lid : “ the steam in, and 
the smoke out ” is a good motto. 

Ill recipes 1 and 2 we sh(»w how useful slocks may be got from siieli 
a foiindHtiou as the fongciing, ihougli in no two houses will they be 
just alike, owing to the lack of deliuite proportions of the various 



Fic. 13 .— Stock-Tot with T.ap. 



stock (Xo. 1). — WliPH the tliiK* I tin* Ijolloni ; jjotir it tliroujtcli a fine 
coiiio.s for stniiiiirif.;’, ofT from th<; ' hair oi’ clcarj (.lotli into a hasiii, 

pot the stork ])ir]»ar( (i as (loscrilx'ti on I and sot aside untiJ cold. 'I'Jiis wijl ht,* 
}). 2'j, or if th(.* sto( k-])ot has no taj), ! fairly clear, without niuch colour or 
ladle out us nnioh as ]>ossihIe without \ flavour. It is therefore us(d’ul for 
disturtiiig the hed of bones, 6cc., at I many i>ur];ose.s as a foundation^ and 
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can be thickened and coloured as re- 
quired. It should set into a jelly. 

Stock (No. 2). — Have a second 
basin in readiness, into wliich put all 
the reinainini^ liquid from the pot, 
pressing; tlic dihris well. 'J’his will 
look thicker than No. 1, and servo for 
thick sauces, fjravio.s, Ac. Put aside 
the bones and g(datinous pieces of 
meat for further cooking, and throw 
away the rest, i.c., the vegetables. 

Stock (No. n). — This is called 
Second Stock. It takes its name from 
llio fact that the bon('S and scraps used 
for it are cooked a second time. To 
prepar(‘it, put on tlu* bones fruin the 
previous day, with a fresh bone or two 
from veal or poultry if wanted .strong 
and good ; add a littlt; .salt, .and nothing 
tdse, .and cook all da\'. AVhen < old, 
this should be very tirm — tinner than 
stock made as above, because by the 
second cooking of the boiu'S mon; 
gelatine is extracted. It is, howt'ver, 
comp.aratividy flavourless and cadour- 
less SnpiKKsing it is riapiireJ iov )ncut 
pit's— PHY, by waiy of ( xaiiiplc, a chit ken 
])ie~- all th(^ odds and (aids of the bird 
should go in ; and to ensure its setting 
firmly when cold, in liot w(.*ath(U-, a 
calf’s foot, or part of om*, wa'Il la 
found a good addition. The meat 
itself will furnish a separ.ite di.sh, the 
hones b(*ing cooked for .some hours 
longer. Or if the pit- i.s a rtrisrd one, 
the bones of the bird, if boiled long 
enough, will furni.sh jdenty of strong 
stock, which wall set tn a ji’lly wluai 
cold. If at any tiFiie tin? .stuk is 
found to ht‘ not stiff (aiough for any 
jKirtieular jmrpose, .an ounce dir more, i 
if requiivd) of gelatine should Ik" dis- ‘ 
solved in (*ach qUiart. gelatin (3 

will dissolvi' quii'klv, but “ amlxT 
op;iqu(‘ g(‘latine ” will' be bett r for tl 
puiqiose. ^rhere is a special kind, j 
called “souji stivngthcner,” ebeaiHT j 
than the finer .sorts, which is excellent ' 
lor givang body to stoek.s and .soiqi.s. j 

Brown Stock (No. i).- This is a ' 
very useful stock, and h.andy for all j 
sorts of jmrposcs ; it is also very little j 


trouble, and by no means expensive. 
Required, any bones from roast beef or 
other m(\at, or raw bones, or they can 
be mixed; odds and ends of cooked 
me^at, game, or poultry, or bones and 
trimmings from raw birds. By way 
of example, say, the f(^et, necks, 
gizzards, and livers of fowls, the 
head and neck of a rabbit, any scraps 
of ham cooked or raw, some baeon- 
rind scalded, a morsel of kidney, or a 
bit of milt (Imtchers often call it we//), 
and vegetables and spices: a carrot, 
half a turnip, a bit of parsnip, a large 
oiii<*n, a bunch of mixed herbs, a scon* 

I of mixed ])('])pereorns, and tw’o cloves, 

: lor e.ach (piait of water, lie; (piaiitity 
' of waiter being of course ng-ulated by 
i the auu.umt of material for .slock. Any 
liipior from boiled fri*sh meat or 
; poultry should be used in place of 
w'ati r. A bit rd’ mushroom, or even 
• the peelings w’ell washed, will improve 
th(‘ stock, but ar(‘ not essential. The 
. skin of an onion may be added to give 
colour. If no beet bones are handy, a 
. hit of fre.sh gravy beef must be got. 
i First, melt .'i litth* fat in the bottom of 
the pot, lay in all the ingredients, fry 
them a good brown all over, fiiking 
care not to burn, then add a littii 
' water, boil until ncaily dried up, then 
add the n*quisite qu.'intity, wdth salt; 
bring to the boil, and strain. Cook 
for six hours or longer, strain, and set 
aside until cold, then remove the fat, 
and use as required. 

Brown Stock tNo. 5).— Proceed 

, as above, but use all bones and .^craj>s 
I from game and dark meats ^thiit is, 
lt‘ave out whiti' meats and jxuiltrvb 
about a pound to cacli quart of w.atiT, 
then add about four ouma's of lt.*an 
ham and the &ime weight of kidney, 
waslu'd in viiu gar and water, and the 
core removed. In addition to the in- 
gri'dients given above, put in :i few 
allsj)ie(' lierritvs, a sprig of basil and 
lenaai-tliyme, and inereaso tin' quantity 
of mu^hroom, Allow about a tia- 
spoonful of salt to thivt* pints of 
liipiid. A\ iu'ii this h.is liad six to 
twelve hours’ simmering, press the 
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debris will to cxlnict all lln* j;o<Hiiu*NS, 
thou >lruiu lhrou^:h a siovi*, lotlinu: all 
go through t xcopl tlio moat and vogo- 
lahlos—liiat is, it does nut niuttor liow 
thick it looks. It ought to bo strong 
both in colour and tlavour. Hotli to 
this auvl Ni). 4 the outer stalks of 
celery should bo added, or soinooolory- 
soed tied in muslin. nVo may mention 
that a v(‘ry small quantity of liver, 
calf's or sheep's, is a good addition to 
stock of this sort, but it must not be 
suQicient to predominate. A few 
ounces would do for two to three 
pints of stoik, and this, as well as 
the Jiaiu and kidney, should be fried 
with the lest of the meat, bones, &c. 

Rich. Stock (No. G). — This is the 
foiindatioji of good clear soup, aii<l 
inu>t be carefully made. Take equal 
weights of shin of beef and knuckle 
of veal. The beef giv(‘s colour and 
llavour, and the* veal imparls the <le- 
sired gelatinous niattf'r. Itoniovi* all 
meat from the hones, and cut it into 
small pieces ; then put it, wdth the 
hones chopped uj), into cold water, 
allow'ing a ])int for each pound ; and, 
supposing four pounds of meat and 
hone, add a ])int over to allow for 
boiling away. Bring gr;idually to 
boiling ])oiiit, put in half a teaspoon fill 
of salt, and thmi add the follow- 

ing ingredients ; — A large carrot, a 
nje(liuiii-siz''d onion, a couple of leeks, 
half a small tuinij), half a head of 
celery, a large hunch of jiarsley, wdth 
some thyme and a bay-leaf, a couple of 
dol es, ,'md a score of mixed pepper- 
corns, and, if the flavour is not disliked, 
a small piec (‘ of parsnip. All the vege- 
tables must he well cleansed. The 
carrot should he brushed, then scraj)ed, 
and only j)ecded if really neco.ssary — 
the outside being the best — and the 
whole should boil not le.ss than .six 
lioiirs, hut not fast. Strain through a 
fine hair sieve, and leave in a cold 
place all night. Tin's must always be 
made the day before it is wanted for 
use. Cost, from 2s. to 28. 3d. per 
quart. 

Now for the clarificaiiou of the 


, almve. Kemovo tlio fat from the 
. surface by dipping a spoon in hut 
water, for any remaining s]»c‘cks use 
the corner of a cloth wrung out of lu^t 
water ; laki* all impurities from the 
I bottom of the stock, and put it into a 
t perfectly dean Siiueepan ; h t it dis- 
j solve by gi'iitle heat, then measure it, 
! and to each quart add the whites# of 
; two C’ggs and their shells, wa.‘<hed and 
enished up, and half a jxmnd of lean, 

' raw’ hei'f, choj)ped small, or j>assed 
I through a niinct'r, with a few vege- 
I tables to n vivethe tlavour ; itu tnnup ; 

I a hit of l arrot, ei lerv, and onion, will 
! siifliee. Tlie meat must he well mixed 
with th(' slock, and the whites of tho 
eggs should be slightly whisked with 
a sjioonful of lold water. "Then 
I whisk quickly until a scum forms, and 
I h;avc the stock, partly uncovered, to 
I simmer for an hour or more — it mu.st 
! hardy bubble. "There w ill he a thick 
scum on the top by this time : do not 
disturb it in any way, simply pass the 
.soup through a clotli a second tiim*, or 
even a third, if not dear. For this, a 
linen doth or damask napkin is often 
u.sed, hut many ]»refer a tammy doth, 

I wliidi is, we think, the bi'st matt'rial, 
i a.s, being of wool, it ahsoihsany grt-ase 
left hehiiul. It .should Ix' u lindy- 
woven one, and kept v« ry dean, never 
washed with .soap, in using it, it can 
he tied round tlie rim of a V>asin, to 
hang, bag-lik(-, in tlu' basin, or a chair 
can be turru d npsidi* down on a .sicomi 
chair, and the corner.s of the dolli tied 
to the four legs, a basin being set 
underneath. Never pre.ss tlie doth in 
any way ; whim the liijuid is all 
through, first gather up the cloth, 
and remove it without scpieczing the 
re.sidue, or the wdiole w ill lx; thickiaied 
and spoilt. Instead of the doth, a 
jelly hag is voted by some as indis- 
pensable, but the process is tlien more 
troublesome and lengthy, and if made 
as it should be, there is no need of it 
so far as increasing the brightness of 
the soup is concei ned. 

The sonj) is now ready for the 
garnish from which it take.s its nam(\ 
Kemeiiiber to taste it before clarifying, 
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and if neccssjiry ])oil u fow popj)orcorn8 
with it ; no |t(i])p(‘r, or anythinj^ which 
would cloud it, riiuBt be put in after 
the clearing'-. 

To clarify p^amc or jioultry soups, 
proceed just as above, but use raw 
game or jioultry in place of half the 
beef, of which ii(‘ck or other coarse 
pti’tioiis answer very well. 

llicll Stock (No. 7). — The 

method of making this is similar to 
the last, but beef only is used. Jt 
may be all shin, or ])art shin iind jiart 
from the neck. Jt gives a darker soup 
than the foregoing, and though not 
so generally used, }>aler soups licing 
now fasliionable, it is still preferred by 
some people, (bst, about 2s. per quart. 

Medium Stock ^No. 8).— Make it 
as No. () or 7, but use three pints of wat(T 
to two ])ounds of meat aiul bom*, which 
for ordinary puiposes is sullicic'iitly 
strong. Cost, about Is. Gd. per quart. 

Tliis and the ]>receding stock may 
be clarified as No. 6, or hy the follow- 
ing method, which is (|iiicker. Usi 
tliree ('ggs, whites and shells, for eacli 
quart of .stock, whisk until it is just 
on the point of hoilir»g, then stop 
instantly, and leave the stock, partially 
uncovered, for twenty minutes, then 
strain as directed; a lump of sugar 
will assist the brightness — put it in 
before the second straining. This is 
apparently a cheaper way, and many 
writf'rs on tlie cuisine contend that i 
clarification hy the meat process is ' 
extravagant, since eggs alone answer 
the purpose. So it is, if the ortho- 
dox twenty minutes only be allowed 
for the simmering, hut by giving 
an hour or more thf* nutriment is 
extracted from the added meat, and 
a wonderful change effected, tlio soup 
gaining in flavour ; whereas, when 
eggs alone are used, it is rohla'd of 
flavour ; and it must always he re- 
membered that by clarification a soup 
robbed of (*<*rtain elements of nutri- 
tion, left b(‘hind in the scum ; this is 
inevitable. 

A soup clear enough for every-day 
use, though not uctually bright, can 


he obtained by straining the stock 
(after freeing it from fat and sediment 
and dissolving it) through a cloth, 
without clarification of any sort ; and 
wdll have in it more nourishment than 
if bright, while expense and trouble 
will be saved, for such a soup 
arrowroot is a suitable thicke ning. 

White Stock (No. 9). — The 
foundation of this i.s veal. Knuckle 
is l>est, or lialf knuckle and half neck 
will do. The hones of a boiled 
j chicken or labhit, or poultry 

i hones, arc an improvement, and the 
licpior used should be from boiled 
v(*al or poultry, if possible. For a 
strong stock, use meat in the propor- 
tion given in No. (5, or for medium .stock 
use the same as No. 8. A small piece 
of calf’s head with the skin on, or a 
I calf’s foot, together with a slice of 
! lean ham to each half-gallon, will he 
' found a further improvement. Add 
to eaeli quart of liquid after it hoiJ.s a 
small turnip, lialf a carrot, a coujile 
of celery-stalks inner portion, a tiny 
bit of mace, half a dozen white 
! pe])percoi ns, a leek white })art, or a 
button onion or two, and a saltspoonful 
of salt. This is all at this stage of 
the proceedings, as there are many 
uses for this, and various flavourings 
arc added afterwards. The method of 
treatment is the same as already de- 
scribed. At least eight hours should 
he given. This cannot be made in a 
burry. Cost, as Nos. 6 and S. 

White Stock (No. 10).-Thisis 
plain, and costs very little. To make 
it, take a quart of water in which 
mutton, vt'al, fowl, or rabbit, lias 
boiled ; add to it vc'gi tables as above, 
sliced, and enough to fill a teacup. 
Season slightly, ami boil down to half 
the quantity. This is for immediati* 
use only, for plain soups, hashes, and 
minces of white meats, Ac. Strain 
before using. If vi'getabUs have bei'ii 
boiled with the moat, the stock can he 
first boiled down without further addi- 
tion. 

White Stock (No. 11\— This is 
a purely veyetabk preparation, but if 



Vegetable Stock (No. 12).— 
(Jinit the hailoy in this, and add to 
the vej5etahk'.s above - mentioned a 
handful, mixed, of shredded lettuce, 
wateici es^, sorrel, and dandelion ; 
and in sweating them altogether let 
them become slightly brown. Boil 
as above directed, using the same 
liquor for the foundation, and shortly 
before straining put in a little gravy 
salt to colour, a teas])oonful of muali- 
roum or walnut kctcliup, and a few 
droj)s of tarragon vinegar or a sprig 
of fresh tarragon can he boiled in the 
stock. 

Fish Stock (No 13). — This is 
a plain stock, suitable for sauces. 
Ih’cak up the bones of any white fish, 
fresh or cooked. The head, fins, ^ail, 
and bones from a tole that has been 


oyster.s can bo added with advantage 
so can a pounded anchovy, which has 
the ])Ower of developing the flavour in 
a marvellous way ; a little essence of 
ancho\y answers the same pui-fjose, 
but eithei- must be used with caution, 
not in sufficient quantity to overpower 
the taste of all the rest. 

Stock for good Gravies and 
Sauces (No. lO).— KcMiuirod : two 
ouncf's of butter, a hunch of licrhs, a 
caiTot, a l(;ck, an onion, tin.* outside 
stalks fd half a head of c(;lery, a small 
teaspoonful of mixed ])eppercorns and 
allsi>ico berries, a couj)le of chillie.s, a 
cou])lc of cloves, a hit of mace, a lai gc 
tomato, four ounces of lean ham, a 
inu.shroom or two, and a pound and 
three quarters of gravy beef. Fry the 
sliced vegetables, herbs, and spice, in 
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the buttcT with the hfim ami hoof, 
after passinj? them thru\i,i;h a miiieiiig 
machine. When a rich inown, arhl, 
little by little, two pints and a half of 
('(»ld water, with a iiineh of salt; skim 
cavi'fully, then cover and lioil gently 
for three to four hours ; then strain 
and leave until cold, and remove all 
UtD fat. Cost, about Lbs. Gd. per quart. 

Stock for good Gravies (No. 
17).— This is richer than the pre- 
ceding. Tut the same weight of imait 


and ham in the pot, with vegetables, 
&c.y as above, but omit the bultii’ and 
the frying. Add a quart only of cold 
water, cover after skimming, and sim- 
mer as above; strain, and, while hot, 
add a teaspoonfiil of extract of meat 
or a bit of glazo. Cost, about 2s. 9d. 

In straining both this and the jirc- 
coding stocks, let all go through exc ept 
the f/i'/jyis of meat and vegdahles. 
d'hci courser the strainer tlui better: a 
fine one would keej) back a great deal 
of the goodnes.s of the meat. 


SOUPS AND SOUP MAKING. 

Thoro is no braucli of Eng-Ii.sh cookery so iinporfoctly undorstnod, a.s a 
wJioJe, by tJio av(*rage Knglislnroniaii, as the prcpnrniioii of soup. 'Iho 
basis of jnost soiqis is sto(*k in some form, and altlioiig]i directions will bo 
found for tlio various kinds under their resjiectivo tithvs. we give liore a 
few rules of universal aiqdieatioii. And first, wliy slioidd it 1)0. or 
rather, wliy is it true that so many fail in ])reparing a good tureen of 
s()U[», (‘yen when tlicy have tin* eummand of ample material ? while as to 
concoct ing any out of Iioiindy materials, sueli as are. alas I too oft I'li thrown 
away, it would freqiunitly mean a eomplet(? bivak-down. Perlnqis the 
chief cause oi lailun* is, as witli Stock, that tradition lias }iand(‘d down 
rc'cipes of siieii .u nature, fliat tlieidrui that .sonj) is of necessity vctv trouble- 
some and exjiensive has gained so firm a footing that if wdll not^be easily 
eradicated. For tliis reason recipes of an uiinccessarily couiidieated 
nature liave no place in this work. 

(lo not , jiow(*ver, wisli to convey the impression that soup can be 
made without trouble; on the contrary, the preparation of some sorts 
involves a good deal, and time must not be begrudged. Wo refer 
rather to some inetliods ^^llich are praelieally almost obsolete, but 
sfjJl included in some modern w^orks on cookery. For instance, tlie 
boiling dowji of the meat for drawing out the juices to form a glaze at 
starting, mainly advocated for imparting colour, can be dispensed with ; 
tor flic* process, thongli ( asy cnougli to an experienced cook, would lead 
the novice all astray in ninctcmi cases out of twiuitv ; while we now 
inivo m - glaze 'and -(*xtraet of im*a( "useful media fbr this and inanv 
olier luiiqioses. For particulars of tlu*ir ])r(‘paratioii and chief uses 
a so lor n'ciijes for tlu* cooking of V(g(*tabl(*.s, croutons, (pumelles, and 
otlH^r (lorn/vkc.s* for soiiiis. rel'm-imco should be made to those lioadings 
111 tho Index Iheii the appart'iit number of soups bewilders soim* 
jmople “It 1ms been estimated," mys Sir Henry Thompson, “that 
tHi^ titles whieli denote these nunmrous varieties number altogether 
perli.aps not less than live humimi, ami proeeeiling on tlie ]>riueiples 
oil wliieii they an* produced there a])pears to 1:1/110 reason why the 
present list slionid not be d(jubli*d in leugtli. In reality, the mini ter of 
species IS very limited, but the slightest addition to a soup having been 
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held siifficioiit to confer upon it a distinctive iiaino, tlio idea c»f com- 
plexity and number has been unnecessarily fostered.” Tliis is the fact 
in a nut shell. 

In reality, there are but five leading bases, from which all other 
varieti(is spring: first, a decoction of meat, from tlie weak broth of 
tile modest scrag end of a neck of mutton to the grandest consomme 
of the most accomplished French chef, made from a mixture of the choicest 
meats and ])Oultry; second, a decoction of poultry; third, a decoction 
of game; fourth, fish soups; and fifth, a liquid, which is indebted 
to the vegetable world of grain, herbs, roots, and all allied substances. 
To take them in detail, we get from the first variety all the clear bright 
sou])s that owe their name to tlicir garnish, and the slightly tliickened 
specimeiis. which are a sort of link between clear soups and thick soups. 
Tlie second and third class furnish us with all sorts, from chicken liroth to 
tliick game soujis; and when the meat is passed through a sieve and added, 
the result is a pura\ The fourth class finmislics many kinds, from fish 
souchet to ]Mirees ; and from the fifth list we g(d a number of kinds, 
mostly purees, which take their name from the chief v(‘getable used in 
their manufacture. 

Then there are, outside tlie list above given, a few distinct kinds, of 
which Ihiclc ox-fail, mock or real turtle, gihlet, mnllitjaiawny, and true 
cock-a-leekic^ are specimens. Eitlier is substantial enough for a meal, or 
tlie main part of oiu' ; for such, the}" are admirably ada])ted, but as th(‘ 
prelude tv) a good dinner they are decidedly out of jilace, and, with the 
exce])tion of public dinners, are luit little in vogue — much less, at any rate, 
than a ft*w years ago. 

Kow, in dealing with what we have de.scribed above as a decoctiim of 
meat, it will he found tliat the homely broth or stock from greasy meat 
will give the most trouble. Grea.si* varies; one form will harden and can 
be taken off in a cake, like the fat from a boiled leg of mutton; another 
is held in solution, like the fat of a pig's liead ; after removing all that 
comes to the surface, it will be found, if boiled up again, tliat there is still 
a good deal to remove, and skimming is the only remedy so long as there 
is plenty of grease on the surface. But wlien it gets into th ^ speckly 
condition, and is only dotted over with the grease, then a piece of blotting 

f >aper, or “kitchen paper” of the rough kind, will remove it: pass it 
ightly over, and the grease will adhere to it. This is also a gov)d way to 
remove .specks of fat from small quantities of stock or soup, if time cannot 
be given for it to become cold. 

Assuming care in the first stage, the ultimate success of a souj) is 
certain if the seasonings are judiciously added. Much must be hdt to tho 
discretion of the cook, ])ut, as a rule, more seasoning, especially .‘^alt, is 
needed for thick tlian for clear soups; the latter are better witliout made 
sauces, ketchup of any kind, ground spices, or colourings. Wiin* is a 
matter of taste ; it is added much loss than it was. Clear soup slnmld owe 
its chief Havour to tin? moat and vegetables used in making it. “ Seji'^on 
to taste” are words that occur in many of our recipes; to laydown a 
fixed quantity is not possible, ^lot only do palates vary, but much 
dejM.*nds uj)on the amount of salt, A:c., used in making the stock ; also, 
whether it has boiled down much or little; while the nattire of tho added 
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inf^reclients j)lays no small part in the matter. A puree of the strictly 
yc^^etablc class will take almost double the salt required for a clear soup 
(clarified) ; from a teaspoonful per quart, to half the quantity, may be s(*t 
down as the approximate amount for soups ranpfing from the one (‘xtrcnie 
to tlie other in consistency, and bearing in mind the points above indicated. 
Should an overdose of salt by chance be added, if it is not desirable to 
dilute it with more liquid, a turnip will have a nullifying tendency; a 
littio more thickening, as roux, or an egg, or some cream, just according 
to tlio nature of the soup, will s(Tve the same purpose. Ptqiper and other 
si)ices vary so much in strength, especially in tlie ground state, being 
often adulterated, that this must be left to the judgment of the cook; the 
best is always the cheapest, and the quantities may be more accurately 
gauged; soluble cayenne, the best of its kind, leaves no dregs, but it 
contains salt (it is sometimes called Indian salt), and this must be remem- 
bered in using it. Lemon juice is usually added to give a slight piquancy 
and blend the other flavours, not to give an actually sour taste ; anyone 
interested in cookery will find out by cx2>erience the meaning of this 
remark. 

Of purees, the chief point is to see that they are purees in the 
true sense of the word, by jiassiug tlie compound through a sieve. 
Ko one who fights shy of the sieve or Die tammy will ever beconu; 
a cook of more tliaii mediocre powers, for by these procc'sses — viz., sieving 
and tammying— are smoothness, blended flavours, and digestibility alone 
ensured. 

In conclusion, we decidedly join issue with some who are well 
able to speak with authority, in expressing the opinion that if tlie middle 
class and artisan population made soup a standing dish, not only would 
there be a decrease in the meat bills, but people would be better for the 
change ; wliilc as to the rural jiopulatioii, it is not too much to say that ii 
knowledge and practice of the uses of the herbs and vegetables of their 
gardens and fields would be equal to a rise in their wages. 

Of the recijies tliat follow’, in addition to wdiat have now become 
standard soups, there are many less known, but wdiicb are very wholesome, 
and have the merit of eheapiiess and all-round utility. "We would again 
remind the reader that the stock is not included in our estimates of the 
probable cost, and that such estimates must, in all cases, be regarded as 
purely approximate. While people who liave the run of a country 
garden may reckon the cost of some vegetable jmrees as almost nil, some 
dwellers in tow’iis, w’borc such things are exjumsivt*. may have to pay even 
more than tlio average which we have endeavoured to ealculate.' The 
same remark applies equally to tlie relative value of milk and cream. 


COLOURINGS AND THICKENINGS FOR SOUPS AND 

SAUCES. 

Brown ItOTUC. — "Ri quin d : some ooiou. Eli's* place the butter in tlu' 

fin(‘ (Inj flour— sjiy, halt* a pound the stew pan, nml nndt it till it runs to 

same (pianlity of Imltcr, an cnanudlcd wlial rooks call oil. U will hr fmmd 

etewpun, a clear brisk tire, and an that tb< n* i> a whilo >cuin at live t' p. 
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and a milky sediment at the bottom — 
recollect, molt the butter, but do not 
boil it. Skim the frothy top, and 
pour otf what may be called the clari- 
fied butter, leaving the milky sediment 
in the pan. Now you have got rid of 
what is often called the milk in the 
butter. Next take the stowpan, and 
having wiped it clean, pour back the 
clarifit*d buttcT into it, and gradually 
mix in the dried and sifted Hour, this 
will make a sort of pudding, which 
will all cling together, and will not — 
or ought not if lu’oper care h;ia b(‘en 
taken to follow thes<! directions— cling 
to the st('W])an. Keep this oV(T the 
fire, and keep stirring with an iren or 
woodi'n spoon till it begins to tdiange 
colour — i.r., it will gradually, from 
being almost white, turn to the colour 
of underdoiu* pie-crust. As soon as 
the colour begins to change, redoiibh* 
the stirring, and occasionally remov<t 
the stew])an from the tire for a f<‘W 
jnimites altogetlu'r, in ojder that the 
Hour should not be fried brown too 
quickly, for this is really all that is 
Ixdng (itJiio. It will be found that 
the butter and Hour will go on boiling 
after it has bt.‘en reinov(Hl from the Hre 
ten minutes or more, such is the 
]»owor enainelh'd stew])ans possess of 
retaining the heat, llave ready two 
slices out of the centre of a gooil-sized 
onion about a quarter of an inch 
thick. Keep stirring the butter and 
Hour till it is of a lujht brown colour, 
then take the stewpan off the Hre, and 
throw in the two slices of onion, which 
have the douhle advantage of slacken- 
ing the heat and of imparting a rich 
flavour to the thickening. This will 
cause a spluttering, and care should be 
taken to avoid sphishes on the; backs 
of th(i hands. K(;ep stirring till all 
bubbling lias ceased, and this will lie 
longer than many would imagine. 
Tour off what will now be a rich 
brown fluid, whieli will assume the 
a]>pr!arance of light ehocolato wlien 
cold, into small jars for use. It will 
keep for months, and is always at 
hand; in the end it saves time and 
trouble, while tlie dificrence in the 


tast(> of a soup or sauce thickened 
with roux and one thickened with 
raw flour is incalculable. 

Browned Plour.— This is use- 
ful for thickening plain brown soups, 
sauces, &;c. It should be prepared 
when the oven is cool. l*aas the flour 
through a sieve, s[)rcad it on a tin or 
old dish, find juit it in the oven until a 
nice brown, like the crust of a well- 
baked loaf ; it should be turned (‘dges 
I to middle during the process, that the 
outer part may not be burnt; when 
j (‘\(‘nly coloured, juit it through the 
' si(‘ve again, and store it, wh(*n cold, in 
; canisters or bottb's for use. Ordinary 
! Hour, «)f good (piality, should be us(‘d 
; for tins - that is, no Hour of the sdf- 
! raising kind must he iisisl, neither 
I docs wlude-nu'al answt'r, as it must bo 
] (juite linely ground. 

Browning, Liquid. - Tut two 

: ounces of poumh'd h>af sugar in a 
i small non saiic(‘j)an ; hd it melt, stir- 
' ring with an iron spoon ; wlien very 
dark, hut it must not become black, 

; add half a pint of hot wah.'r ; let it boil 
; u}), and when cool bolth' it. This 
I requires a little cam ; if burnt much, 
j it is vciy uujdc'asant, hut if not burnt 
j enough to take* off the .sweetness it 
j will !)<• sickly. A v(‘ry f(‘\v droj»s are 
' rccjuire 1 to colour a quart of liquid. 

KTo. 2.- For this, equal weights 
of onions, vinegar, moi.st sugar, and 
water, ar(i needed. l*ut the onions, 
sliced, in a stcw])an of untinned iron, 
with tin; water; in a few minutes 
add the sugar, and boil until a v'ery 
dirk brown. Boil the vinegar sepa- 
rately, and add to the rest, then take 
from the fire, strain when cooled a 
little, and bottle for use when quite 
eold. This eaii only Ix^ us(‘d wlifiii an 
onion or an acid flavour nuiy safely ho 
added to tluj dish. It is (piito un- 
Ruitahhi for (hdicate preparations, hut 
for all kinds of ])liiin savoury soups, 
ckc., it is very useful. 

No. 3. - -This is simple, as it 
imparts no unplea.sant taste. Put two 
ouncxis of the darkest chicory in a 
ziiusliii hag ; put it in a pint of water, 
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and boil to half a pint ; strain and 
bottle wlien cold. More of this is 
retiuired than of the others for the 
same proportion of liquid. 

No. 4. — This is the most homely 
of all. It is favoured by vegetarians 
for browning soups. Toast a piece of 
crust of bread very carefully until 
w^l dried and dark, but unburnt ; 
put it in the cold water or vegetable 
stock which is to be used for the soup ; 
when sutliciently coloured take out the 
bread. It must not bo put into hoiU 
my litjuid, or it would br(‘ak up. 

Iiiaisons. — This is a French term, 
given to various thickiaiing media - a 
liaison is really a sui)port to the liejuid ; 
by its aid S(^])aration is prevcnt(‘d, and 
the ingredients are alt anialganiat('d. 
The most commonly used materials are 
roux, arrowroot, ground rice, barley, 
Ac. U’he same term is often a]>plied to 
butter for enriching sauces, luit tliis is 
a misnomer, as that dex's not thicken 
of itself. Eggs and cream furnisli the 
liaison for rich soui)s, together with 
(in some cases) the French prepani- 
tioiis of tapioca, sag(», Ac. The yolks 
of tlie eggs only are used ; tliey sliould 
be beaten well, and blcmded with a 
little of the souj), somewhat cool, and 
added to the I'cst, always below boiling 
point. It must tlieii be thoroughly 


heated, and this requires attention ; if 
not hot enough, it will not “ bind,*’ 
and if too hot — should it hapjxui to 
boil — it will curdle. Alwaiys strain 
the eggs after b(;aling, that the 
“ speck ” may be removed. In using 
tin; dry materials, either kind, mix it 
first with a little cold liquid, then 
with some of the hot soup, and stir 
the whole w’(‘.ll, while adding it to the 
contents of the soup pot : to guard 
against lumps, it is well to strain uft(T 
mixing it, before 2)utling it in the 
soup. 

White Roux.- This is made in 
the same way as the brown, but it is 
remov(‘d from the fire before it has 
acquin'd colour: it wants cooking, 
without browning— tliat bt'fon^ 

it Ix'gins to turn colour it should be 
taken from the tire. Btdwecm this and 
raw fiotir there is as distinct a diifer- 
(‘iice as b(‘tween unbaked dough and a 
crisjdy balo d loaf, or raw and baked 
pie-crust. This is used for many 
kinds of white soups and sauces, and 
th(‘ quantity required varies from a 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful to each 
pint of li(}uid ; to the thick soups or 
purees the minimum quantity only is 
required ; but it is wtH always to add 
it gradually, [iiid a tmall quantity 
only at first. 


MEAT, GAME, AND VEGETABLE SOUPS. 


Almond Soup.— Required: one 
quart of stock (No.Tt), one pint of milk, 
two (}ggs Ijoiled hard, one ounec of 
almonds, two ounces of hread-crumbs, 
two ounces of eooku'd wliib^ meat 
or poultry, seasoning. Cost, about 
9d. 

Mince the meat, ])()imd it in a 
mortar with the hri'aii and the yolks 
of the eggs, moistening from time 
to time witli a litth' hot .‘<toek ; then 
add the almonds, swetd one.s, finelv 
ground; ])our ov('r the rest of the 
stock, and put into a clean saueej>un. 
In anoth(*r saucepan jmt the milk, 
with a blade of mace and half a 


dozen white pejtpereorns, bring it to 
the boil, then stir in the rice- Hour 
blended with cold milk into a smooth 
paste; lakt' out the sjdecs and boil for 
ten or twelve minutes, stirring all the 
time. AVhen thi' stock boils, mix the 
eont('nts of the two pans together, 
adding salt to taste, but this shouhl 
be dolieately llavoured. 

For richer soup, beat in a gill of 
I cream last moment, and inereuM* lla* 

I quantity of meat. Fi)r a still n.oi 
' delicate almond llavour, soak .souu‘ 
sliredded almonds in a little milk until 
flavoured, tlien strain llie milk to the 
rest of the liquid. 
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Apple Soup. — Kequired : ono 
pound of good apples, ratlier tart ones, 
a pint and a half of stoek (No, *2), 
salt and pepper, a i)iuch of ground 
cloves, ginger, and enrry-i»owd('r, ono 
ounc(‘ each of buttt'i* anel hour. C’ost, 
about 4d. 

IMake the stock hot, slice the a}>ples 
into it without coring or ix'tding, put 
in the wh()l(^ of tlu' seasoning, and 
boil gently tc a pulp, then pass through 
a sieve. i*ut it }>a(k in the pan witJi 
the Hour mixed with cold water and 
the hiitter; boil up again for ten 
minutes, and dilute with a little more 
stoek if preferred thinner. 

Apple and Spinach Soup.— 

Boil the apples in the slt)ek as above, 
then, after sieving, put it back in 
the sjiucepan with some boiled spinach, 
chopped finely, enough to till a break- 
fast-cup ; boil up, and put in part of 
a small lettuce, shredded, ami soiiu; 
mixed herbs in })Owder; boil for a 
few minutes longer, then servo with 
cgg-halls and fried broad in strips or 
dice. 

This is very wholesome and palat- 
able. Turnip- tops, Brussels sprouts, 
young cabbage, and many other varie- 
ties of ‘‘ greens ” may be served in 
the same way. If thickening is pre- 
ferred, a little sago may be used, or 
rizine, florador, A:c. For white soups 
or maigre soups, use milk and v«‘g»‘- 
tahlc stock ; the latter should be used 
to boil the api)les in, and the milk 
put in afterwards. 

Artichoke Pur^e.— Required : 
throo pounds of Jerusalem artichokes, 
two ounces of butter, seasoning, herb-t, 
a couph' of ounces of mim-cd '-ohuT and 
onions, a gill of cream, one pint of milk, 
and three j)int8 of stock (No. ifj. Cost, 
ab'iiit Is. 4d. 

Feel and slir-e tlie niticboki .s, keep- 
ing them well und'T water while 
p< » ling, topreservi.' their colour; throw 
them into cold water with a few 
drops of lemon-juico in; drain them, 
ami put th(fm with the other vegr- 
table's and a little mignoiiette r 
in a stew-pan ; cook for a (luarter of 


an hour without eolouring. Add tho 
stock, boil to a i»ulp, then boil the 
milk and cream with an ounce of 
arrowroot. Bass tlie puree through 
a hair sieve', add tlut milk, Ac., rc- 
boil, and season to taste'. Adel a drop 
or two of lemon-juice' off the- tiro. 
Serve with diee'-shajw'el croutons. ^ 

Asparagus Puree.— Ib'diiiie'd : 
half a huniireei lie-ads eef asjeaivegus, 
one pint of stoek (No. half a j)int of 
milk, a gill of (Team, salt and i»» pper, 
two ounce's of flour, two ounces of 
butte'r. C ost, about ‘Is. 

Cut off the hard ends of the 
as])aragns, wash the* re'st, and slice 
them (restu-ving the; tips) half an inch 
or so in b'liglh, kee‘])ing tlie'in in cedd 
wateT until wanted. But in a j>an the 
stock and sliced aspaiagns, boil until 
soft, tlieii pass thre)Ugh a sieve*. 
JMelt the) blitter, add tlie Hour and 
milk, and stir until it boils, then ])ut 
in tho stock and the asjiaragus tips 
well-drained from tlie water, simmer 
feir ten minutes meua*, and serve. 
This should be delicately seasoned. It 
is a very quickly jirepiiK'd soup. The 
tij-is wiro/ Like rather longf*r, but care 
is needed to preve'nt their bre'aking. 
They slionld be di.stinet in the puree. 

Asparagus Pur6e (from Tinned 
Asjmragiis}. — Tliis will malo' good 
soup. It must be taken carefully 
from the tin to jirevent tlie jtoints 
breaking ; they sin mid hf^ ent off 
and laid aside. The asparagus, being 
cooked, can be passed through tho 
.sieve after a boil up in the stix'k, tho 
points being add(‘(l a minute or two 
Ix'fore 8(‘rvirig. For a plain soup, 
only the stalk.- need he nsfxl, the jtoints 
can h(* kept for gariii.-hing (>r oth<T 
jmr|joseH. Both this and the ahttve 
may he c(doiire<l slightly with gn'«>n 
veg.'tahle eolouring. 

Asparagus Soup, Clear. - 

Cb-ar stoek, made by the diitMtittiis 
given in Nos. 0, 7, and H, but with a 
v*‘ry slight Havouring v*g< ta])leH 
and In rh.**, forms tho f<tnndatit>n of 
ihi.'. It should be ciarilied and iiiotft 
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dulicat(;ly seasoned. For a quart, allow 
a sixth or an eighth the measure of 
asparagus tips or points (they are 
called hy either name) ; these should 
he boiled until tender in water, and 
juit in the soup just befoni serving. 

The water in which the asparagus is 
boiled may be put into vegetable soup 
of^auy kind. 

A mixture of asj)aragus tips, green 
])eas, and cucumber, cut with a “]>ea 
cuMci',” is a nice garnish for clear 

so 11] IS. I 

Austrian Bean Soup. — Ke- 

qiiin‘d; a pint of hroirn liaricots, a . 
small carrot, an onion or two, half a j 
turnip, and some outiT stalk.s of j 
cclei}-, salt, and pc]i])ercorns, two , 
ounces of dri])ping, a ])in( h of sugar, i 
{ind two quarts of stock (No. 2;. : 
Cost, about 7d. j 

Soak the beans in the cold stock, j 
bring it slowly to the boil, and add ' 
the sugar and pcqqiercorns, with a 
clove. Slice the V(\getables and fry 
th(‘m brown in the drij)ping; then 
add tlu'in, and boil the whole gently, j 
with very frequent skimming, for I 
three liouis or more; then pa.^.s it i 
through a coarse si(3ve, re-heat, and i 
si'iison to taste, and servo with ' 
croutons. I 

d’his is very rich and nourishing. { 
If liked, a glass of claret can be j 
added. 

“ Barley Soups,” says a writer, 

“ an‘ among the most valuable. The 
Scott-b people, wlio use it (barley) 
ubuudantly, get from it both the 
Ihickeiiiiig and blending element iii 
tlu; basis of tlieir brotiis.” Count 
liiimferd wrobi many years ago that | 
“liailey retpiircs muih management ! 
and long boiling, but a7«a jiroperly ' 
managrd it gives a degree of richm-ss 
which nothing else can give, and 
tliirkriis a vast quantity of water.” 
Jlai ley. Hour, a reliiied b.nlev -me.il, is 
y(‘rv useiul for tluckening soiq>s. as 
it requires mucli h'ss Kdling tliaji 
pearl or Seoleli barb V. 'I’be lisl- 
nanied in more imtMlious tbm p»ail 
bailey, but it takes longer to look. 


When freed from husk, and rounded 
in the process of milling, Scotch or 
I)()t barley becomes pearl barley, 
which is often very dirty, and needs 
careful w'ashing and scalding ; or tor 
delicate dishes it is better brought 
to the boil in water, and strained 
lieforo using, as this ensures greater 
cl<‘anliness. 

Barley Grits Soup.—Groats, 

whole white ones, are required for 
this. {Sir Cnu\ Gkits Son*, and 
follow’ the directions, hut allow from 
two to thr(*e hours for tin; cook- 
ing.) Much trouble may be saved l»y 
using a jar in the same w’ay as for 
(’oi(\ Sol p. The groats should be 
the best quality, the same as an; used 
for white jmddings; these are very 
nourisliing for children. Water can 
be u.sed in jilaco of st'ick, then milk 
should be put in after the grain has 
become soft. A mixture of groats 
from oats, hurley, and wheat, may be 
used. reo[)le witli whom the old- 
fashioned dish known as fruimnty,or 
furmeiity, is iiojuilar, will enjoy all 
thesi; soiqis, which are of tiermaii 
origin. 

Beetroot Soup.— Requiivd one 
quart of stuck '^No. S'), some bet‘tro<*t 
and onions, seasoning, vinegar, and 
cold meat. Cost, about Is. 

Boil up the slock, then fry some 
small onions, tim ly chopped, a delieule 
luown in hot fat, with a jiiueh of 
sugar. About a couple of ounces 
should then be pul into the stock, w itli 
a little Beusoiiiiig of salt, pepper, and 
ei'lerv-seed tied in muslin, wiih a 
clove or two anil some .lamai« a pt pper- 
eorius, about lialf a do/eii. Boil aud 
skim for a quarter of an hour ; then 
take out the >eaM»ning and add a 

table>poouful of vinegar, breneh or 
Italian red or they may be mixtA — 
and a teueupful or S‘J of iKUied Ua-t- 
ViH.l in dirt' or any desind fancy 
shapes. Then put in some unde doiu? 
eoi.ked nn at U ef is prvf* rabb . v, ry 
tin. ly mim etl ; it must Ik quite lii e 
tium fat and giistb-. t‘o\er. ,uid 
haw to heat through for ten or liflcen 
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minutes, but do not let it boil once 
after the meat is in. For a thick 
beetroot soup add a little brown roux, 
and pass the beetroot through a sieve 
after chojiping it up. 

About four ounces of meat will, serve. 
Game or poultry can be used instead, 
if more convenient. 

Bottled Soups. — These diffi;r 
from the soups in tins. They are of 
better quality, and liigher in price — 
from hfteenpence to two sliillings is 
the average for the ordinary kinds. 
Turtle and rich concentrated prepara- 
tions and invalid specialties arc much 
higher —six or st.'ven shillings per 
pint. Both French and English firms 
do ii large trade in these soups. The 
clear and thick varieties are wall re- 
presented, th(? former being beauti- 
fully bright, and worthy a idjica* 
at any table. To those people who 
are alw’ays better satisfied w'hcn they 
see w’hat they are buying, and who 
aie of o])inion that tinned gocxls 
always taste of the tin, these soups 
will commend themselves, tlie ad- 
vaiitagrs of contact w’ith so un- 
objectionable a material as lilaas being 
obvious. In most cases directions 
for use accom])any tlie soujis. Some 
are served w*ith little dilutiiui ; olliers 
bear a considerable quantity of water. 
One liint as to the re-luating may be 
useful. They should never, especially 
the clear kinds, be jmt into a saucepan 
that is not mo.st scrupulously clean, 
for not only would the fiav<aiV suffer, 
but the brightness would be lo.st. 
Tljose who are acquainted with the 
))rocess of clarification will not need 
this caution, but sometimes— indeed 
very often — these goods are bought 
for sjiecial occasions or for invalids, 
when appt*firance8 have to be Ciirefully 
studied. 

Brown Artichoke Sonp.— 

Kequin.d : two pounds of articliokes 
(Jerusalem), two ounces of butter, a 
tcasjioonlul of extract of meat, a fable- 
spoonful each of sliced carrot .s, tadery, 
and tmni]>s ; .seasoning, a little brow'n 
roux. Cost, about 9d. 


Prepare the vegetables as for Arti- 
choke Puii^E ; fry them in the butter, 
add a spoonful of flour, and browm it, 
then the stock, from tw'O to three 
pints. F"or a good soup use No. 8, for 
plainer soup No. 2 or 4. Boil until it 
can be sieved, then add the meat 
extract, roux, and seasoning, and a 
little more stock if needed; skim care- 
fully, and serve. IVhniy other soujis 
usually prepared wdth w/ti/r stock 
are very good thus made. Turnip, 
marrow’, parsnip, &c., an' exaiii]»lcs. 
Some vegetables, being very watery, 
require less stock. If at any time too 
inncb is added, more thickc'iiing must 
be i»ut in, or the soup ittduccd 
hy boiling it quickly for a few 
minutes. 

Brown Liver Soup.— This w ill 
be liked by all lovers of game siuijis, 
of which it is an imitMtion. It is 
a very excellent soup of tlic savoury 
kind. First make the foundation as 
follow s : — Put into a sjiucciMin a bit 
of bacon, an onion, some cloves and 
black ]>ci»j>crcorns, a imund of lean 
beef, minced, and an ounce of grated 
carrot ; fry for a minute, then pour in 
water to cover, and simmer until the 
moisture has nearly dried up ; then 
pour over three pints of stoi’k, oi dinary, 
from bones, Ac., and cook gently for 
an hour or two; press the meal from 
time to time, then strain the soup ofl', 
and put to it six ounces of ealfs liver 
that has been fried and jtounded, 
and seasoned with salt, black l>citj)er, 
nutmeg, and powdered lierbs, and 
rublM-d thnnigh a sieve ; add a little 
brown roux, boil the wh(*le uj), and 
serve with 8tii])8 from a Frciu h roll 
dipped in hot hut ter, and crisped in llio 
oven. Cost, about Is. Gd. ])er quart. 

Another variation of this is made by 
frying the liver with tlu* other in- 
gredients at starting, and cooking with 
the rest. It is n nioved with tlui beef 
in this ease, and a tlii( kening of sago 
or other cereal is }»ut into the soup 
with the roux. Both soiip.s m ed care- 
ful skimming. 'J'he beef sliould go 
into the stock-])Ot. 
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Brown Onion Sonp.— Required : 
two pounds of onions, two leeks, a 
doz(;n pejipercorns, two cloves, a Lay- 
leaf and sprig of thyme, two ounces of 
raw ham, two ounces of clarified fat, 
salt, sugar, two ounces of browned 
flour, two cpiarts of stock (Ko. 2), a 
iiifU’sel of pasiillc dc IcffnmcH (Seasox- 
ix*js) or a })incli of ]>rowning salt, and 
a few slices of carrot. Cost, about 9d. 

Ihit into a i)an the fat and ham in 
slri])s ; when hot, add the onions and 
lec^ks in slices, the carrots and sugar, 
stir until broNMi, then pour in the hot 
stock ; boil up and skim, put in the 
spices and herbs, and boil down to a 
pulp. Pass through a sieve, and re- 
turn it to the pan with the thickening, 
colouring, and salt to taste ; add a little 
more stock if required, but it should be 
thick; boil up, and serve. Grated chec'so 
nuiy be served with this, if liked. If 
English onions are used, they should 
be first scalded ; {Spanish ones do not 
need this. 

Brown Onion Soup (Hich}.— 
Use stock (No. 4), and thick('n with 
brown roux, taking care to skim well. 
Serve fried croutons, out into rounds 
the size of a shilling, with this. 

Brown Bice Soup,— Required : 
a quart of slock (No, 2 or 4), a tea- 
spoonful of pure mushroom catsup, a 
tablespoon fill of tomato catsup, two 
oiincijs of browned rice, and a medium- 
sized onion ; salt and pepper to taste. 
Cost, about 4d. 

The rice should be Patna, boilcsl as 
for curry, but left until cold. Put it 
in a baking-tin with a little liipiid 
butter; set it in the oven, and bake 
it until golden brown all over, and the 
butter absorbed. It must be turned 
about from time to time. jMounwhile, 
peel, mince, and fry an onion in a little 
more butter until nearly tend<‘r; drain 
it, and ])ut in a pan, with the riet' ami 
all the oUkt nuitorials ; boil until the 
onion is soft, and servo hot. 

This is an American S(uip, vtuy 
savoury and ai>petising. It is m'eess;iry 
that the riee be well rinsed in water 
after boiling, and well drieil ; other- 


wise, in baking it the grains will clog, 
instead of separating, as they should, 
for every grain to be distinct. 

Brnnoise Soup.— A good Vege- 
TAKIAN recipe. — Required : one quart 
of stock (No. 11), one pint of milk, 
one ounce of butter, one ounce of 
corn-flour, one ounce of fine sjigo, salt, 
jK-pper, and celery salt, a tahlespoonfiil 
of chopped i)arsley, carrots, turnips, 
leeks, and onions, a few slices of 
cucumber, a bay-leaf, and tiny blade 
of mace. Cost, about 8d. 

Prepare the vegetables by cleansing 
and cutting them into slices the third 
of an inch thick, then into dice shapes. 
Bring the stock to the boil, put in the 
carrots, and sprinkle in the sago ; add 
the jiarsley, bay-leaf, and mace tied in 
muslin. In ten minutes put in the 
onions and leeks, then the cucumber 
and turnips; there should he enough 
vegetables mixed to till a half-pint 
measure. Now boil, and stir gently 
until all are tender, then mix the corn- 
flour and milk, and boil them sepa- 
rately; remove the bag from the 
soup, S(iueeziug it a little to give a 
green tingi' ; add the milk, season to 
taste, and ser.*e. 

Brnnoise Sonp, Brown. — 

This may he made from clear stock, 

I clarified or not ; if the former, boil 
I the vegetables separatily until quite 
i done, and add them last thing, with a 
I teaspuoiiful of sherry to a junt (d 
I soup. If the stock is not claritiiHl, 
boil the vegetables until nearly done in 
water, then finish them in the soup. 
There should be about a sixth the 
measure of vegetables to stock ; young 
vegetables sliouUl be chosen. To pi'C- 
paiv them, wash them thoroughly, and 
cut them into slices of al>out the thiixl 
of an ini'b, then into sqimi-es like tiny 
diee. The most suitable kinds are 
caiTcts, turnips, onions, cucumber, 
and celery, if obtainable ; the outtu- 
part of carrots should be uschI, and 
, turnips, unless young, are better 
j omitted. French are u-seful, but they 
! take longiT to boil than English 
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turnips. Stocks Kos. 6, 7, and 8 arc 
all suitable for this. 

Calf’s Peet Soup.— This re- 
sembles ox-foot soup, but is more 
delicate in flavour. A set of feet will 
make two quarts of very good soup, 
and then the bones will make good 
second stock. After cleansing and 
dividing the feet, put them on in cold 
water, with vegetables and a bunch of 
herbs; bring to the boil and skim, 
and cook until the bones will slip out 
if the feet are to be served in the soup, 
but if for a separate dish st'rve the 
feet as soon as they are teiubT. {See 
recipes for Calf’s Feet.) This soup is 
often served clear, in which case a 
small quantity of extract of meat 
should be put in, and, if liked, a 
spoonful of wine, with vegetables in 
sliapes, or Italian paste, or anything 
which would be added to ordinaiy 
clear soups; if thickened, finish like 
MockTvktle. Cost, about Is. per quart. 

Tliis stock is also suitable for the 
foundation of any good white souji. 

CalFs Peet Soup, Piquant.— 

After cooking the feet, leave the stock, 
after straining, until next day ; then 
ineasui’o it ; sii]>posiiig two quaits, boil ‘ 
down to three* ])iiils, with a slice of ! 
lean ham and a fri(.‘d onion ; then 
stiain and skim. Put in the following 
ingredients, and serve at once, after i 
just bringing it to the boil again a i 
tcaspoonful of French vinegar, the { 
.same of tomato vinegar and vinegar 
from pickled cucumbers, a few grains 
of cayenne pepper, a dc.ssert".s]>oonful 
of extract of meat, half an ounce of 
glaze dissolved in a glass of claret, 
salt to taste, ffnd a teas])oonful each 
of very finely-chopped parsley and 
chervil, with a few shreds of fresh 
tarragon. Have the tureen ready 
heated, with throe ounces of rice, 
boiled as for curry and browned {see 
J3kowx Rice Soup) ; pour the soup 
over, and cover at once ; then serve. 

This is a very delicious soup, and 
quite inexpensive. Cost, about 4d. 
j)er pint, dhe feet make a se])arato 
dish. 


CalTs Head Soup.— Mock 
Tuktle. 

Cauliflower and Cheese 

Soup. —This will furnish an illus- 
ti-ation of what maj" be done with cold 
vegetables in the way of soups, and 
from other materials of the same 
nature an endless variety may be 
furnished, d’his is very delicious And 
nourishing. Ktquired : one quart of 
hone or vegetable stock, one i)int of 
milk, two ounces each of butttT, ricc- 
floiir, and grated Parmesiin cheese, 
some sprigs of cooked caulifiower the 
size of a shilling, and eiiougli to till 
a breakfast -cuj), a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of boiled rice, semolina, 
or macaroni cut small, a little celery, 

! s.alt, wliite jH'pper, and cayenne, and 
j two eggs. Cost, about lOd. May be 
I made in a quarter of an liour. 

1 Boil the stock, add the cauliflower, 

I and season it nicely ; melt the butter, 
stir in the riee-tio\ir, add the milk 
gradually, and boil up ; stir in the 
grated cheese off tin* fire, and add the 
eggs singly, beating hard for a minute 
or two. Do not boil again : the steam 
will cook them. Stir in the nc(‘ or 
macaroni, mix well, then pour into tluj 
tureen, and add the boiling stock by 
d<'gic(.*s. When serving, hand round 
Some more grated el a esc. 

Carrot Puree iSup<Tlative).— 

Required : six carrots, a luiii)) of 
sugi.r, one ounce of ])utter, ora; onion, 
one turnip, two celery stalks, two 
ounce's of lean ham, two leeks, salt ami 
peppcrcoms, one quart of stock f\o. 
8), and half an ounce of glaze. Cost, 
about 9d. 

Wash and brush the carrots, take off 
tlie red part, and put it into a j)an with 
the butter and the rest of the vegetabh's 
slict’d ; add the ham in diet?, and a 
dozen of mixed pepiMTc.oriis, a litth; 
salt, and the sugar. Sweat for fifteen 
minutes, pour in the stock boiling, and 
cook, with frequent skimming, for an 
hour and a half, or until the whole can 
be sieved; then return it to the j)an, stir 
in the glaze?, and serve as soon as it 
hot. If no glaze is handy, use a le'a- 
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spoonful of extract of meat with half 
an ounce of French sheet gelatine or 
“ amber opaque gelatine ” ; but if the 
latter is used, it must be soaked in 
cold water for an hour or two before 
adding it. 

The inner part of the carrots can be 
put into the stock-pot; the outer 
bei^g used for the best dishes, both 
colour and flavour being superior. 

Celery Cream Fiir4e very 

good soup).— K(‘quired : four heads of 
eeleiy, four leeks, two ounces of 
potato-flour (French), seasoning, two 
ounces of butter, a small slice of raw 
ham, one pint of milk, half a pint of 
cream, and two pints of medium stock 
(No. 9). Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Takt! off the root end from the leeks, 
and slice the white part into a d(di- 
cately clean saucepan ; take the root 
fi'om the celery and all the outer 
stalks, then cut up the inner })ortions 
into shreds ; })ut them in the jjan, add 
the ham and butter, a pinch of salt, a 
few white peppercorns, and a bit of 
mace ; cook without browning for a 
quarter of an liour, add the sto( k. and 
skim ; then simmer for about an hour 
and a half to a i)ulp, jiass through a 
hair sieve, then return it to tlu' i>an. 
Heat the milk and cream separately, 
mix them with the i)uree, and serve 
with dice-shaped croutons. 

Tiie potato-flour should bo very 
smoothly blended with a little cold 
milk, and added ten minutes before 
serving. 

C ereal Cream Soup. — Req ui red: 

two quarts of stock (No. 9), one ounce 
each of fine oatmeal, rice-flour, barley- 
flour and butter, salt and pepper, a 
gill of cream, and a grate of nutmeg. 
Cost, about 8d. 

IMelt the buttiT, blend the cereals 
with a little cold water, j)our in with 
the butter, and stir well ; add the stock 
by degrees, and stir until it boils, then 
simmer gently for an hour ; season to 
taste, add the ert'am, bring to the boil 
again, and serve. This is a very 
nourishing and digestible preparation. 
For a te(jcturi<tn soup, use stock 


No. 10, or water and milk in equal 
parts. 

Cereal Velvet Soup. — Re- 
quired : a quart of milk, two eggs, salt, 
pepper, and a grate of nutmeg, two 
ounces of crushed tapioca or sago 
(French), one ounce of potato-flour, 
and one pint of medium stock (No. 9). 
Cost, about 9d. 

Boil up the stock, season to taste, 
and sprinkle in the thickening ; stir 
until done, or it will form into lumps ; 
as soon as transparent it is ready. 
Mix the potato-flour and milk, boil 
up, and add the yolks of the eggs 
gradually ; return to the fire to thicken, 
then pour into the tureen, and stir 
in the boiling soup. This is very 
nourishing, and quickly prepared. 
The French semolina can be used in 
the same w'ay. 

Chestnut Soup, Vegetarian. 

— Required ; on(* pint each of milk and 
the water from boiled rice, three ounces 
of chestnut-flour, salt and pepper, a 
slice or two of onion, celery, and 
turnip. Cost, about 4d. 

Boil the vegetables in the water for 
twenty minutes or more, strain off the 
water, make it up to a pint, season to 
biste, and add the boiling milk pre- 
viously mixed with the chestnut-flour, 
and boiled for ten minutes ; re-boil 
for ten minutes more, then serve. 

The French chestnut -flour is not 
here referred to. (.SVf Cukst.mt 

*SaI CE.) 

Clear Soup with Crohtons.— 

This is a very popular soup in Cu‘r- 
many. Some clear stock is required ; 
it should be boiled with enough mixed 
vegetables to impart a delicate flavour. 
The soup is then clarified {see Stocks 
Nos. G and 8, pp. 24, 25), and at the 
moment oi serving some croutons 
juepared as follows art* put in tlie 
tureen. Cut some thin slices from 
a light bread roll of a fewr days 
old, tiike off tlu> crust, and shimp 
the crumb into rounds the size of a 
shilling or a little larger. Have some 
hot butter ready: it should be elaritiod; 
dip the croutons in, then loU them in 
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gmlod Parmesan chccso, and bake 
them until a bright yellow and crisp. 
They take but a very short time. 

Cock-a>Iieekie. — True cock-a- 
leckie is fowl sou]), serv(id with the 
fowl in it, but for economy’s sake it is 
very often served without the fowl, 
when it becomes wocic coek-a-leekie. 
Kcquired : ayouna: fowl, two quarts of I 
plain white stock from moat or bones, 
two large bundles of leeks, salt and 
poi)])cr, and lour ounces of rice. Cost, 
about 3s. 

Boil tlie fowl in the stock until it is 
tender, then ])ut it aside. Wash the 
leeks, about a dozen, take off the root 
end and the green ends, cut them up, 
after trimming, and put them, with 
the rice and seasoning, into the soup; 
cook gently for an hour, add more 
stock or water, but it should be quite 
thick, and then the fowl, cut into 
joints and again divided (the liver, 
gizzard, neck, and back may be bdi 
out) should be jiut in. Serve very hot. 

Cock-a-Leekie,Mock.— Xhsethc 
liciuor from a boiled fowl, adding any 
bones or odds and ends to give increased 
flavour, or mix some plain stock with 
the fowl liquor; boil in it leeks and 
rice as above directed, but the quantity 
may be increased to make up for the 
lack of thi‘ fowl joints. Barh-y can bo 
used instead of rice, or half of each. 

Cocoa-nut Soup.— Bequired : a 
quart of medium white stock (No. 9), 
one ounce of fresh cocoa-nut, salt, a . 
dro]) or two of cssitnee of mace, and | 
eoine cereal for thickening, a gill each 
of milk and cream, and a few drops of 
lemon- juice. Cost, about 6d. 

Heat the stock, put in the cocoa-nut, 
liaving grated it on a clean grater, 
and boil gently until it is tender; 
strain, and return the soup to the pan, 
with more stock to make up the 
quantity; put in some cereal, us 
florador, rizine, or coralline, or s.'igo 
or tapioca, about three ounces. When 
the gi-ain is tender, season and serve. 
Add the boiling cream and milk hut 
thing. For a plain soup use all milk. 


Cocoa-nut Soup, Brown.— 

Use stock, (fcc., as above, but thicken 
with brown roiix, and instead of the 
milk, add a glass of sherry and a gill 
of brown stock. Or brown stock may 
he used for the foundation ; then a 
larg(‘r quantity of cocoa-nut will ho 
net'ded, as it should be more strongly 
flavoured than the white soup. 

Consomni4 a ritalienne. — 

Required: two quarts of stock (No. 0 
or 7), two ounces of gj-ated cheese, 
four ounces of Italian paste, and a 
glass of sherry. Cost, about 8d. 

Make th(! stock hot, parboil the paste 
in plain water, slightly salted, for five 
minutes, llu n drain it, and rinse in 
clean hot water, ,aiui finish the cooking 
in th(' soup. It is then ready for 
the slierry. Hand the grated cheese 
with it. 

The paste CJilled cayliari^ in fancy 
sha])OS, may be used, or the litter 
paste, or some freshly-made KouiHcs 
paste can be used. It may be cut into 
strips or any fancy shapes. Another 
variety of Italian i)aste (sold in lialf- 
inch lengths, and called celery cut 
macaroni) is also suitable. The con- 
somme should take its name from tlie 
kind of ])aste usetl : tlius, Consomme 
<t la Cayliari, Consomme anx Xoaillcs^ 
tkc. Ordinary l)ipe macaroni, boiled 
until nearly done, and cut into half- 
iiu-b pieces, is suitable. The ])aste 
referred to as “ cehuy cut ” is j»ipe- 
s]>a})ed, ratbei' t}iick(;r tliaii tlie other 
kinds, and ridged ; lienee its name, as 
it rosembl(;s celi.ry. It is only to hi 
bought at shops k('pt liy Jtalian.s, as a 
rule. 

Consomm6 k la Jardiniere.— 

{See Bhvnoise Sore, Buowx, for tho 
method of making this, but tlio vege- 
tables are differently cut) . Oarrots and 
turnips may bo in strips ; sonu^ green 
jieas are needed, and some French 
beans; the latter are cut into diamonds 
usually. Lettuce finely shredded is 
also U8 (h 1, and canliflowcu* broken into 
small sjirigs. This is a nice-looking 
soup, but some trouble to jirt'piire, as 
the vegetables need separate boiling. 
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The carrots and turnips may go to- 
gether, the carrots put in first, but the 
green vegetables must bo cooked apart. 
►SouH^times vegetables cut into oHws 
are added to this, but a soup in wliich 
the vegetabh's are all in that form Ix;- 
comes NiviiuxAisE. 

Cpnsomm6 k la Monaco.— 

Kcquired: three pints of stock (No. 
C), the bones of a raw chicken, and 
some quenelles made as below. Cost, 
about as. l)d. 

Ihit the stock into a very clean pan, 
add to it the crushed cliicken hones, 
and boil for two to three hours gradu- 
ally, adding a little cold stock from 
time to lime ; when cooked, strain, and 
m.'ike up the quantity ; set aside until 
cold, then clarify asthe rich stock No. G, 
p. 28, iivSing half chicken and half 
beef for the ])urpose. The inferiorpurts 
of the bird will do for this. With the 
wliile meat make some quenelles {see 
Chick KN Qcknklles in JIol Entries)^ 
th(‘n divide the mixture into three parts. 
To one, add a tea-spoonful of chopped 
truflles ; to another, the same measure of 
parsley, tarragon, and chervil (a very 
little tarragon only), finely chopped; and 
to the third, put a cliopped button-mush- 
room or two, and enough carmine to 
make the quemdlesa pale pink. Make 
them small— about the size of a cum- 
inoii nut— and poach them in the usual 
way. Add them to the soup just 
before serving, and i)iit in a table- 
spoonful of IMadeira or good sherry. 

J’ut the bones into the stock-])ot. 

Consomm^ k la Ban^e.— 

Kequired : three pints of clear souj), 
from stock No. G or 7, a glass of 
^ladeira, half an ounce of glaze, some 
jiink savoury custard, a dozen and a 
half of qiieiielh‘8, chicken or veal, half 
a tin of green harieot bcjans (fiageolets), 
and a few drops of tarragon vinegar. 

From the savoury custard cut leaves 
or stars, or any fancy shapes, about 
two dozen. Frain the beans from the 
liquor, and cut them into strips. Heat 
the soup, dissolve in it the glu7.e, add 
the wine and beans, cover for a few 
ininuUs, then put in the custard 


shapes, very carefully, just before 
serving. (See I.xdex for recipes of the 
adjuncts above named.) 

Consomm^ k la Bemus.— 

Kequircul : a quart of clear soup, from 
stock No. G or 7, a dozen and a half of 
croutons, small round ones, cut with a 
crimped cutter, some cooked carrot, 
cucumher, and tnrni]), cut into olive 
shapes or with a “ pca-cuttcr,” a gbi.ss 
of sherry, some glaze, and some slicits 
of tongue, braised or boiled, the sluipo 
of the croutons. 

Heat the soup, add the wine and 
vegetables ; warm the tongue in a 
little soup, then prepare the croutons, 

I and lay a piece of tongue on each, 
j after drying them as soon as removed 
from the soup ; brush them over with 
glaze, and hand them on a dish 
covered with a lace paper. 

Corn Soup.— Tut a hn'akfast-cnp- 
ful of whole wlieat into a jar, with an 
ounce or two of butter ; stt it in 
the oven, and when the butter has 
melted add sumo cold broth or stock, 
a (juart or more, with seasoning to 
taste — salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, 
chopj)ed chives or shalots, parsley, 
fennel, thyme, A'C., are the usual addi- 
tions — and hake in a slow oven until 
tender, adding more stock from time to 
time. "When ready for use, put the 
whole in a saucet)an, and dilute it with 
more slock to thi; ic'iiinu'd consi>tence. 
For a superior soup ]>ut in some boil- 
ing cream or the yolks of a few niw 
eggs. This is a fast-day soup if made 
with water instead of slock. 

Corn-grits Sonp. — Ih quiriHl : 
any kind of broth or hone stock, some 
crushed or rolled wlieat, salt and 
p(‘pper, chivt's and parsley, nutmeg, 
and C‘gga. Cost, about Gd. 

Hoil three pints of broth, sprinkle in 
six ounces of wheat, and boil for half 
an hour ; then add a handful of minced 
chives and chopped parsley and the 
seusvuung, and boil for half an luair 
longer. Beat up thv»e eggs in the 
sinip-tureen with a gill of warm milk ; 
stir the soup to them, and in a fe>v 
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minutes, after tliorougtily mixing and 
covering, serve. This is a German 
soup. 

Cow-heel Soup.— Tliis is very 
nourishing and cheap. The heels should 
be bought at a tripe-shop (they rc(juire 
scalding and cleansing, and to be freed 
from fat, and are troublesome to pre- 
pare at home), and unboiled ones asked 
for. Cut each into four parts, and 
cover with cold -water and a little salt ; 
boil slowly, and skim well, then add 
any vegetables and flavouring lu'rbs, 
and cook until tlu? meat falls from the 
bones; then strain it, and flavour and 
season to taste ; thicken with rice or 
any other grain, or with any Italian 
paste— in fact, the finishing off is just 
a matter of taste. Each heel will 
make from a pint to a quart, according 
to the strength desired. The bones 
will make excellent second stocky while 
the meat will furnish a sepanite dish, 
with some suitable sauce. Parsley 
sauc’C IS a usual accompaniment, but 
onion, caper, and others are equally 
good. Cost, a few pence per quart. 

Cow-heel Soup (Brown).— 

Proceed as above, but after strainingthe 
liquor, put in a little sauce or ketchup, 
a s])Oonful of sherry, a few drops of 
lemon-juice, and i*nough brown roux 
to make it as thick as cream ; add sonu} 
of the meat, cut into small .sejuares, and 
a soup very little inferior to mock turtle 
will be the result. A small slice of 
lean ham is an improvement to this. 

Cream of Veal Soup.— Ke- 

quired : one j)ound of veal from tluj 
fillet, one })int of stock (No. 9), one 
l)int of milk, one gill of cream, one 
ounce of sago, one egg, salt and ijepper. 
Cost, about Is. 8d. 

Lay the meat on a board, and scrape 
it until there is nothing l(.*ft but skin. 
Put the scraped meat into the stock, 
and keep it cooking, but under actual 
boiling-point, for forty minutes. Cook 
the sago and milk together while the 
meat is cooking. Then pass the meat 
and stock through a tine sieve, add the 
sago and milk, and seasr»n delicately. 


In the tureen, beat up the yolk of the 
egg. with the cream first warmed ; add 
the SOU].) by degrees, and serve with 
strips of dry toast. 

This is suitable for delicate people. 
Mutton, rabbit, or fowl, can be used, 
and any other suitable thickening may 
take tlie place of sago — barley-flour, 
rice-flour, arrowroot, crushed tapk)ca, 
and the best semolina are all usable. 

Cream Soup d. la Welling- 
ton. — Kcquired ; a gill of cream, 
one quart of stock (No. 9), one quart 
of milk, the bon(?s of a fowl, witli 
I any inferior joints and trimmings — 
say, from a boiled fowl, though a raw 
one is better — four ounces of rice, four 
ouiic(.‘S each of minced onion, ((.'Iciy, 
and carrot, two t'ggs, a blade of mace, 
a bay-leaf and sprig of tliyme, salt ami 
pepper, a small tin of button-mush - 
rooms, and one ounce of butter. Co.‘'t, 
about 2s. 

Butler the bottom of a stew-pan, jmt 
in tlic vegedabh's, bones — simjshed up — 
and the spices; cook, covered, fora fi-w- 
minutes ; add the stock by dt‘grc(*s, 
with a pinch of salt, bring slowly to 
the boil, and skim well; simmer for 
three hours, then add tlie rice, ]»re- 
viously blaiiclu d, and Cf»ok f(;r aiiotlu'r 
hour. Mix the eggs with tlie milk, 
stir over the lire until the mixture 
thickens, then add the inuslirooms, cut 
up small, cover, and leave by fire, 
but it must not boil again. Take tie? 
boiU'S from the soup, pass the rest 
through a sieve, re-boil it, and mix 
with the contents of the other sauce- 
pan. Have the cream wliipj»ed up in 
the tureen (first well heated), stir the 
soup to it, and serve at once. 

This is a }iigh-cla.ss souj). To maki' 
a plainer one use stoi-k No, 3. All 
the skin and ])its of fowl that do not 
go through tlie sieve should be ])ut in 
the sto< k-]»ot. 

Desiccated Sonps.— There are 
now siiveral makes of desiccated or 
dried sou]) before the public ; stune are 
of vegidables only, others jire a mix- 
ture of meat and vegetabhfs. They 
arc in the form of a dry, coarse powder. 
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arc very quickly cooked, and useful 
not only for soups, but for plain sauces 
and gi-avies, for hashes, stews, &c. 
Then there are portable soup-tablets, 
made both by English and foreign 
firms. These only require the addition 
of stock or water, and are a useful 
addition to the store -cupboard, as they 
furwsh a ready means for the quick 
preparation of soup. Besides giving 
thickness or body, they give also a rich 
look to the soup; and, in the ease of 
])lain meat liquor or bone stock being 
handy, it may be made to do duty for 
a much better stock b}" the addition of 
those preparations, with a little suitable 
llavouring. We would strongly advise 
that tins be bought in j)referonce to 
packets ; in the latter form, th(‘ fiavour 
and colour are impaired, but in tins, 
from four ounces upwards, the dirsic- 
catod soup in powder keeps almost 
indefinitely. 

Another form of desiccated soup, 
very highly concentrated and made 
into tiny cakes, is especially suitable 
for travellers, as it occupies but little 
si)ace. 

Family Soup. — Take the liquor 
from any meat or poultr}', or bone 
stock, or ordinary liquor from the 
stock-pot. If the first named, boil it 
until reduced to half the (piantity ; to 
each quart allow a good tcacupful or 
so of mixed vegetables, minced or 
sliced — celery, onions, locks, turnips, 
carrots, and a bit of ])arsnip, some 
chopped parsley, and a little mixed 
herbs, dried, tied in muslin, or some 
fresh herbs, and a bay-leaf and parsley 
tied together. Boii these until tlm 
whole can be sieved or passed through 
a colander or potato-masher ; return it 
to the pan, and thiekim with eitlu'r 
of the following : - C’ruslird French 
laj)ioea or sago - these will take tif- 
t(^(‘n minutes; ground riee or riee- 
flour, mixed with water to a paste 
— these wdll take ten minutes ; corii- 
tlour or potato-flour — live to ten 
luinuti's’ boiling will be sutheient ; 
or any coolrd grain, riee. barley, &e., 
can bo used, or cold macaroni cut 


into short lengths. These only want 
warming up, and the soup is ready. 
Wlicre oatmeal porridge is a stand- 
ing dish, some cooked oatmeal is a 
valuable thickening medium. Whole 
wheatmeal, too, is very nourishing, and 
may he added cooked or raw; if the 
latter, it will take nearly an hour. 
Kaw oatmeal, coarse or medium, takes 
more than an hour. Barley-flour or 
fine oatmeal can be used with advantage 
in a soup of this kind, and ground 
haricot beans, though loss smooth, are 
excellent for thickening purposes. [See 
also Desiccated Soup.) Cold jxdaloes 
can be used up in this way. For a 
brown soup add a little colouring, and, 
if convenient, fry the vegetables before 
adding; or if only an onion is fried 
and tlie rest of the veg( ‘tables used 
jdainly the soup is much more savoury. 
In a white soup any remains of onion 
sauce, celery sauce, parsley sauce, or 
caper sauce (besides many others), may 
be used u]), if made with meat liquor 
or milk (of course, if with fish liquor 
they would bo imsuihiblc). We men- 
tion this because the scrapings of a 
sauce tureen are so often wasted ; but 
in a subsequent chapter on ISckap 
CooKEiiv we show how this may be 
easily avoided. 

Flageolet Fnr^e (Good).— Ke- 

quired : one pint of milk, one quart of 
stock (No. 9), three egffs, one tin of 
flageolets, herbs, vegetables, croutons, 
and seasoning. Cost, about Is. Sd. 

Put the stock into a saucepan, with 
the flageolets (green luirieot beans) 
and a pinch of siigtir; add herbs ns 
follows, tied together : — A sprig each 
of thyme and pai’sley, a bay-loaf, and 
a few leaves of spinach or beetroot 
tops ; boil up, and pass through a sieve, 
after standing a time to extract the 
herb flavour. Put the liquor back into 
the s;iuet‘imn, and add the milk, first 
boiled with two ounces of arn>wroot. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs up in the 
tureen with a little of the hot milk, 
then add the soup gradually, and serve 
(after s(‘asoning to taste) with ei^outons 
proiKired as follows : — Cut some 
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heart - shaped pieces of bread, fry 
them a lii^ht lnown, and put on 
('aeh a little pile of cooked veg:e- 
tables prepared as for Juliexne 
Soup. Boil an ecg hard, and sprinkle 
a little of the sieved yolk over each, 
and then a pinch of the wliite of the 
e^g, also sieved. The sou]) sliould be 
coloured with a little vegetable green 
colouring. 

Game Soup (Economical).— Sup- 
posing the remains of a ])heasaTit, brace 
of ])artridges, or grouse, to be in tin' 
larder, break u]) the bones, anti cover 
them with cold stock (No. 1 or o), with 
a few v('gctabl('s in slict's, and 
In'i'bs and sjiices, with a bit of liam in 
dice, if handy. Boil until the bones 
are dry and the me.it can b(' rubhed 
through a sieve ; after sit'ving, .add 
some tine bread-ermubs, e(|u.al in bulk 
to the meat, and .se.asoii with ])OW<lercd ■ 
}ierb.s, salt, .and jiejipfr; then ])oc.nd i 
the whole to a pa.-te. Add to ii tin* ^ 
soup, with more stock, until it looks : 
as thick as cream, then boil it u]) with ■ 
a few drojis of Icnioii-juice, and .add a . 
d<‘ssert-spoonful or so of vim- to a ■ 
qjiart of soup ; or the sou]> may be 
thickc-ned and Ixdled up before the | 
pounded meat is added. Tliis makes • 
tin; .^ouj) still nior<‘ eronornieal, as a 
little iin ut will then Lej a long- way. 

A mixture of game, or j)art poultry 
with i).irt game, can be used. Clan t 
is sometimes used for game soujis in- 
stead of ."berry. 

Before ])Ounding- tin- bread, soak it 
in a little stoc k for a while, and th« n 
squeeze it. It will be ."inoother if a 
little butter he added, hnt the soup 
must be .‘■kimnicd (pnte clear of grca.sc-. 

Game Soup ((doodj.— Any birds 
too (ild for roasting may be u"ed : j 
grou.se and ])artridges, or otlier.<, in.-ty 
be mixed. Jire.tk u]> the bones, after 
frying or senii-)’(;;isting tin; birds — this 
giv(;.s a riclier flavour -and jmt tin m 
on to boil in the stock ^ithtlie meat, 
except brea.st and wirms. Follow the 
directions for riiEASANT Soui', or for 
(Ia.me Soup (Economical), and aftf3r 
sieving the sou]), and as much meat as 


w’ill pass through, it should bo put 
back in the pan with the meat of tho 
wings and breast, which may he cut 
into thin slices— t.c., fillets, dice, or 
thin shreds ; tho latter, however, arc 
more .appropriate for garnishing clejir 
gjinn' sou])S — or quern'lles van bt' added, 
which sec. Cost, very vari.ahlo. 

Game Soup ((lood Clear). -fITso 
cooked birds, or semi-cookt'd, for this. 
"J’o each }) 0 und of meat and hone, wtdl 
broken up, allow a (juart of stock (No. 
.*>, (>, or 7;, with a good scjisoning of 
herbs, sonic fn'sh vegetables, a f('w 
mu.shrooms, ;md a little .salt, luignonetU' 
pej»j)cr, and .'i (‘love or two. Boil milil 
rtsluced a third, then strain, ;ind when 
cold, skim and clarify, using raw r.ihbit 
(»r liare instt'ad of meat for the ]inr- 
])i)se. {S(c j). 28.) Add wine, ami sonn 
(jncnelles of gaiiit' or beef, and savoury 
eu.stard as garnish. (\t Jnj)Ex.) 

Giblet Soup. Becjuin (1 : (wo 
.sets of goos(‘ g-ibl(‘t.s or i«)nr .sets t»f 
duck gildi'ls, two (juarts of stock (No. 
4), vcgetable.s, herbs, and sc.'isoning 
(.src O x-Tail Son*,, a slice of It'an ham, 
a eou]»le of ounc(‘s of drij)ping, salt 
and pCjijXT, and a slice of bre.'id. Cost, 
un<’( rtaiii. 

rrej);ire (be giblets ns fora j»ie (.w 
I»r.( in;); cut ibe gizzards into lialf-ineh 
."quarts, j»ut them in a p.in with tho 
other ingredients, and fry a little ; them 
idd the sto( k, Jind boil slowly; n-moxc 
the j)arts as lliey hec<ane lender, and 
keej) hot in the tureen. Wla-n all are 
! done, thicken the* soil]) witli lii'own 
i flour or roux, add more salt to taste, 
and a little browning and mushroom 
kctcliu]); serve with the bread toasted 
and eul into sfjn.'ues (U* .s(rij»*<. 

'i'his is f(u- a ]»Iain family sonp. For 
ri<-)ier kinds, reiimve the imut from 
llie hom;.s, .'ind jiound (»r sieve if. Or 
th«* .^ouj) may he clarified and flavoured 
with wine, and soim* of the he."t of the 
me*at j)ut in in .small ev(>n-.sized piecf's. 
A .soup made with gibl<*t.s and an ox- 
tail is very savoury and good. Tliis 
may bo thick or clear. Both the tail 
and giblets should be served in it. 

When a goose has been boiled the 
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giblets may bo cooked in the liquor, 
but it must be loft until next day, and 
very carefully freed from fat. A still 
better giblet soup is derivable from 
the liquid if stock instead of water bo 
used for boiling the goose. 

Golden Pnrde.— Itequired : two 
carrots, two tomatoes, one ])arsnip, two 
ount'cs of polenta, two ounces of butter, 
seasoning, one egg, three pints of stock 
(No. I or 2), and a tcaspoonful of lemon- 
juice. Cost, about lOd. 

Brush and scrajx; the carrots, peel 
the parsnip, slice them thinly, and 
break up the tomatoes ; cook tluin in 
the butt(T for twenty minutes, add the 
stock and sugar, a little salt and pepj»er, 
and boil until they will pass readily 
through a fine win^ sieve; tlien ndiirn 
the whole to the i)an with the polenta 
(or golden maize nu^'il), mixed smooth* 
ly with wat(T or cold stock, and boil for 
twenty minutc.a more. Beat up the 
('gg in the turcc'u, and add the boiling 
soup very gradually, beating all the 
time ; stir in the lemon- juice, and 
serve at once. 

If polenta is not handy, use yellow 
semolina, but it will tali(; an hour to 
boil. It should be i)ut in after the 
soup is sieved, and extra stock must 
be added to allow for the rediiclion 
by the long boiling. 

It will 1)^5 safer to beat up the egg 
with a spoonful or two of stock under 
boiling point, then to add half a pint 
or so of the soup b( fore t’ne whole is 
added, or, owing to the* acidity of the 
tomatoes and lemon, it is * apt to 
curdlo. 

Gravy Soup k la Don, — Be 

quired : a quart of stock (No. o), a gill 
of fresh tomato pulp, a gla.ss of port or 
good claret, a coujjU* of .'^lieep's kiilnevs. 
a d(‘ssert-8jiooi)ful (»f good chutney, the 
juice of half a lemon. m'A and pcpj»er- 
corns, one onion, two cloves, and a tca- 
sj)oonful of hrown roux. Cost, about 
Is. 2d. 

Break up some ripe tomatoes, sieve 
them, and add the clear pul]) to the 
stock,with the onion minced, the sjiiec, 
chutney, and the kidneys very finely 


minced. Tomato conserve or catsup 
can be used instead of fresh ones. Boil 
gently for half to three-quarters of an 
hour, then pour the soup through a 
sieve ; put it back in the pan, with the 
roux and seasoning, add the wine, boil 
for a few minutes, then serve. 

A few drops of carmine colouring 
will give a rich brown colour to this ; 
too much will make it red. The objc et 
is to deepen the brown shade. 

Green Pea Pur6e.— Bequired : 
a quart of stock (No. 10), a pint of 
green peas (measured after sh('lling), a 
small 1( ttuee, half a small eueumber, 
a few leaves of sjanach, tlu^ shells of 
the jieas, fait, sugar, pei>p(T, and a 
F])rig of mint. Cost, about lOd. 

Break u]) the shells of the i)eas ; 
wash llicin and the sjumich ; wa>h and 
shred the lettuce, ami ]»ul them iuto 
the boiling stock, with the sugrtranda 
t(‘a.s])oonful of salt; bc»il until the 
idtuee and sj)inaeh are pu]}>y, then 
j)as.s through a fine hair sieve. Boil 
the pc‘as and em umber in salted water, 
with a pinch of siig.ar, then i)ass th(j 
whole through a coarser si(“ve ; mix 
with the first-named liquid, season to 
taste, boil up, and serve with fried 
bread in dice shai)es. This is very 
cheap and good. Jn boiling the i)eas, 
only just enough water to cover them 
is needed, and they should boil fast. 

Green Pea Soup. — This is ric her 

than the foregoing. The ingredients 
are tli(‘ sauie, hut the jHas are cooked 
in two ounces of butter, with a gill of 
I boiling water, and a juneh of salt and 
sugar, for half an hour, or until tender ; 
thc'v must he shaken frequently. Bait 
of them an- sie ved, and part resei*ved 
for adding whole, just before serving. 
Thiekcii this soup with two ounces of 
arrowroot mixed with cold water, and 
boil for five minutes. A few dn)ps of 
vegc'table-greeii colouring m:iy le 
added. Cost, about Is, 

Haricot Pnr6e, Wliite.— Be- 

quired : a (piurl of small white haricot 
beans, half a head of eidery (inner part 
only), one medium-sized onion (S])imish 
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preferably), the white part of four 
leeks, a small teaspoonful of white 
pop])crcorns, three quarts of stock 
(No. 10), a pint of milk, and half a 
tablospoonful or more of salt. Cost, 

' about lOd. 

•Soak the beans in cold water for 
twenty-four hours, thi'ow away any 
discoloured or floating ones ; put them 
in a pan with the cold stock, })ep])er- 
(oj ns, and sliced vegetables, and bring 
to the boil slowly. Simmpr for three 
or four hours, then sieve the whole : 
a coarse wire sieve will do for this ; add 
the salt, and milk separately heated, 
re-boil, and serve with fried bread. 
Add no salt to this until the beans are 
quite soft. “ Giant haricots maj' be 
used, but the skins aro tougher, and 
they take longer to cook. Split 
haricots may be had; they take less 
time. 

The foregoing is for a plain purlc^ 
but highly nourishing. For a richer 
one use stock No. 1, and add half a 
pint of single cream in 2 >bico of half 
the milk. Or the water from boiled 
poultry or meat mak(‘S a good stock 
for this. A morsel of butter added 
assists the cooking of the beans. 

Hare Soup.— This is very econo- 
mical. Required : a hare, three quarts 
of cold w'ater or stock (No. 2), one 
onion, one carrot, one turnii), a score 
of black pejq^er corns, salt, a table- 
spoonful each of mushroom ketchuj) 
and the dregs (;f a bottle of poit, a 
large bunch of herbs (bay-loaf, thyme, 
marjoram, and parsley), a small slice 
of ham, three ounces of browned flour, 
one ounce of clarified fat. Cost, about 
6s. 

Wash and joint the hare as if for 
jugging, dry the pieces, and lay them, 
'with the ham, vegetables, herbs, and 
clarified fat (first heated,) in a pan ; 
stir until w^ell browned. Put in the 
water or stock, stir all the time until it 
boils ; skim well, add a little salt, and 
skim again ; then cover, and boil until 
the hare is tender. Take out the 
back, shoulders, and legs, and put them 
aside. Continue the boiling until the 


meat and vegetables in the pan will 
pass through a coarse sieve. After 
this treatment return the whole to the 
pan, with the ketchup and seasoning ; 
mix the flour W'ith cold water, add it, 
and boil up for a few minutes, and j^ut 
in the 'wine just before serving. 

* Put the hones and trimmings into 
the stock-pot. The back, shouldi'rs, 
and legs will make a se])arato dish. 
(6Vy' lteci])es under Hare.) 

Hare Soup (Rich). — Proceed us 
above directed, but use a better stock — 
one similar to or made by the recipe for 
No. 5 is most suitable ; or use a clear 
stock, and add a little roux or extract 
of meat. A quarter of an hour before 
serving cut up the meat from the 
joints of th<' hare that were set aside 
{ave preceding roc‘ii>e) into slices, then 
into strips, as equal in size as possible ; 
put them in the soup, wdth a table- 
spoonful of tomato ji'lly or half the 
quantity of red-currant jelly, and a 
little fresh tomato 2 )iilp or conserve ; 
th( ‘SO two flavours blended give a 
decided “ tone ” to liare soup. Then 
add wine (double the qufintity above 
given), and some forcemeat -balls or 
game quenelles ; cover, and leave for 
a few minutes, but do not boil again. 
Tlie forcemoat-})alls must be cooked in 
stock befon* adding them. 

It is an open qiustion whether the 
blood of lht‘ hare is an improvement. 
Some consider it the making of the 
souj^, others shudder at the biire 
mention of it. When it is added, it 
should be stirred very gradually to the 
soup, after first mixing it wdth a 
si)Oonful or two nndev boiling point. 
After the mixing, the souj) should 
stand at simmering point only, if it 
boils it will curdle. 

Hotch-potch. — This is a recipe 
for use in warm w'oather. Take three 
quarts of mutton broth ; when it boils, 
season a little, and slice into it a suj>i)ly 
of young vegetables - caiTots, turnips, 
onions, lettuce, or young cabbage, 
cauliflower in sprigs, and some cliopped 
parsley— enough altogether to till a 
quart measure. Boil for an hour and 
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a half, then put in some lean chops from 
lamb or tender mutton ; in an hour add 
a pint of young green peas. As soon as 
the peas are done, serve, after season- 
ing. The meat should be freed from 
superfluous fat — about two to three 
pounds for this quantity of liquid, it 
may be from the neck, breast, or loin. 
If tlbe vegetables are put in whole, 
wliich is sometimes preferred, they 
should be taken out and beaten to pulp 
before the soup is served. One of the 
nicest forms of hotch-potch is made from 
lamb previously boned; and besides 
the vegetables used with it, some more 
peas are cooked separately, and put in 
last thing. 

Almost needless to add, such a dish 
as this takes the place both of meat and 
soup. 

P? Hotch-potch, Winter.— Put a 

pound of dried green peas into water 
to soak the night before it is intended 
to make the hotch-i)otch. Take two 
pounds of the best end of the neck of 
mutton and two pounds of the shin of 
beef. Cut the mutton into neat cutlets, 
free from all superfluous fat, and the 
beef into small square pieces. 8et 
them aside until wanted. Put four 
quarts of water into a stew-pan, with 
two sliced carrots, two sliced turnips, 
four onions, a teaspoonful of bruised 
celery-seed tied in muslin, the soaked 
peas, and a whole turnip and carrot. 
Add the beef, and cook gently for an 
hour; then put in the mutton, and 
cook for another hour and a half, or 
until the peas are soft. Take out the 
whole carrot and turnip, beat them to 
pulp, put them back in the pan with 
salt and popper, and serve very hot. 
Haricot beans or lentils can be used in 
place of j)eas. 

Iced Soup. — This is a modification 
of a soup popular in Russia and other 
countries. A decoction of sorrel, fennel, 
and young beetroot (just the green 
tops), is first made by boiling a handful 
of each in water until well fiavoured. 
With a pint of the strained liquid mix 
a pint of good white stock and half a 
pint of cream, a delicate seasoning of 


Sitlt and cayenne pepper, some chopped 
parsley, and the points of some boiled 
asparagus (about a score will do). The 
same number of pea-shaped pieces of 
cooked carrot are a further iiiiprove- 
ment. Set this on ice or in a refrig- 
erator when cold, and just before serv- 
ing put in some hard-boiled eggs cut 
in dice, and a dozen cooked prawns 
or double the number of shrimps. 

In a subsequent chapter on Ices, 
full particulars are given of the 
various methods of icing soups. 

Julienne Soup.— This, if well 
made, is delicious. liequired : vege- 
tables, some or all of the following — 
ean ots, turnips, leeks or onions, celery, 
green peas, asparagus points, French 
beans, lettuce, sorrel, tarragon, chervil, 

' butter, salt, sugar, pepper, and some 
clear stock. It is ditficult to give any 
exact proportions for this, but the 
vegetables should be measured after 
they are cut up, and about six times 
the measure of stock will be w'anted, 
or a larger proportion of vegetables 
will be preferred by some. 

Cut the vegetables, after cleaning, 
into shreds as thick as a match, and an 
inch or rather more in length. For 
half a pint allow an ounce of butter ; 
sweat the vegetables in this, with a 
little sugar, for ten to twenty minutes, 
according to the age of the vegetables ; 
(shake often ; they should acquire but 
little colour) then add the stock, and 
boil for an hour vcr\j genthj. The 
French b<.*ans are preferable separately 
boiled, and put in near the end, with 
the lettuce shredded, a few sprigs of 
chervil, just divided into leaves; the 
tarragon leaves must be cut in long 
thin strips (a teaspoonful is enough for 
two quarts of soup.) Aspjiragus stalks, 
if used, may be cooked with the other 
vegetables ; the points will take less 
time. French turnips take longer 
cooking than English. 

Yegetables for Julienne are often 
cooked separately and put in the clear 
stoc'k last thing. This method pro- 
ducers loss of flavour, in fact a total 
luck of the delicious blended taste which 
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is 80 chamctcristic of a true French 
Julienne as prepared in the foregoing 
M^ay. 8tock No. 8 is suitfible for 
this soup. 

For Julienne Maigre— a great 

favourite with some people — water or a 
vegetable steak nuiy be used. 

Julienne Soup (from dried vego 
tabb^s). — The dried shredded vege- 
tables, sold in psiekets, are useful for 
this when fresh ones are not forth- 
coming, or ai-c too old for use. They 
are quite hard, and reciuiro soitking 
before boiling, and although not con- 
vertible into Julienne proper by the 
preliminary sweating process, an im- 
provement is effected by parboiling 
them in water, and then draining them, 
then cooking them in a little butter, 
and adding them (with the water in 
which they were boiled) to the stock 
to finish them. For plain soups they 
nia 3 " simply be boiled in the stock, after 
soaking. If possible, some shredded 
lettuce or other ‘‘green meat” should be 
added (purslain is a herb commonly 
used abroad). A drop of tarragon 
vinegar and a pinch of sugar will 
develop the flavour of the vegetables. 

Kidney Sonp. — Required : an ox 
kidney, a quart ofstock (No. 4), a leek 
or small onion, a few slices of carrot 
and celery stalks, a bunch of herbs, 
salt, pepper, and a tablespoonful of 
sherry, a dessertspoonful of brown 
roux, a little fat or butter. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. 

Wash the kidney, take out the core, 
then slice the kidney ; rinse quickly in 
vinegar and water, dry well, and put 
in a stew-pan, with the hot fat and the 
vegetables ; brown all over, then put 
in the cold stock ; take off the fat from 
the top, bring to the boil slowly, add 
salt, and skim well ; then boil, covered, 
for an hour and a half. Strain the soup 
through a sieve, pressing the kidnej" ; 
but it must not go through. Return 
the liquid to the saucepan, add the 
roux, boil, and skim well ; then put in 
the sherry, and season to taste. 

Kidney Soup (Clcar).~Make it 


in the same way as the preceding, but 
use stock No. 8, and clarify the soup 
with egg.s, or strain it thivugh a 
tammy after the kidney is removed. 
This must be made the day before it is 
wanted, that the fat may l>t‘ removed, 
j Or if this is not convenient, cook the 
1 kidney and vegei^iblos without the 
preliminorj' frying. 

Kinross Soup. — Required : a 
gallon of water, ei^t ounces of pcail 
barley, a handful of * watercress, a 
couple of bunches of young nidishes, a 
bunch of young onions, salt and lx‘p])er, 
tw’o ounces of buttiT, half a pint of 
canned tomatoes. Cost, about 9d. 

Wash and scald the barby ; soak it 
in the cold water for several hours, 
then put it on to boil witli half the 
butter. Cook slowly for two hours, 
then put in another jmn tlie tomaloi'S, 
rest of the butter, and the radishes and 
onions, washed and cut thinly; cook, 

I with frequent stirring, to a pul]), rub 
it through a sieve, and add to the 
I barUy. l*ick the cress from the sttilLs ; 
add the leaves to the soup, with 
seasoning to taste : boil for a minute 
or two more, then servo. 

The above is the recipe of a lec turer 
on vegetarian cookery, and a first-rate 
soup is the result. The radishes are 
somewhat of an innovation ; the flavour 
is veiy agreeable, and cooked radishes 
w’ill agree when the 5 \ cannot bo taken 
in the raw' state. They can l)e used in 
all sorts of vegetable soujfs, if liked. 

Lentil Soup.— Required : a gfillon 
of cold water, one pound of split 
Egj'ptian lentils, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, a small leaspoonful 
of peppercoiTiB and a few allspice 
berries, mixed, a table.spoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of moist sugar, one ounce 
of dripping, one pint of milk, a head 
of celery, two carrots, two turnips, one 
parsnip, half a j) 0 und of onions, and 
two or three ounces of hrohm rice or 
other cereal. Cost, about Is. 

Wash the lentils well until the 
water comes away dean ; put them to 
soak all night in the w'utor, then bring 
them to the boil with the sugar and 
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drippins? ; skim w(ill ; prepare and slice 
the vci^^tablcs, add them, and boil for 
a couple of hours, stirring often ; then 
put in the rice and parsley, season to 
taste, and cook for an hour or so longer. 
Pass through a coarse sieve or colander, 
put back in the pan with the milk, 
boiled 8e])arately, re-boil, and serve. 
Min4 can be used instead of parsley. 

If whole rice or other cereal, as oat- 
meal, hominy, or barley, is used, two 
liours must be allowed for the cooking. 
Sago and some other kinds will take 
less time. Pea-flour, maize-flour, or 
any other ground cereal, can .be used 
instead of tlu? whole grain, if more 
convenient. Never add salt until the 
lentils arc soft, and do not stir with an 
iron spoon. These remarks apply 
equally to haricot beans— all the 
varieties — also to dried i)oas. Contact 
with the iron spoon tends to shrivel 
them. 

Meg Merrilies’ Soup.— A soup 
for the sportsman or country gentle- 
man when game is abundant. In 
seasons of scarcity meat helps to form 
the basis or stock; but for the gourmet, 
boil down a rather old hare wdth 
the trimmings and inferior parts of 
venison and any game-bones ; but all 
should be fresh. Use three quarts of 
w^ater for three pounds of meat and 
bones, wdth a bunch of savoury herbs, 
parsley, two large turnips, two carrots, 
two middle-sized onions, each stuck 
with a clo^'e, a dessertspoonful of 
whole popper, and one of allspice. 
When boiled to a pulp, stniin, and add 
to the stock as gi-oat a variety of game 
as can bo procured— a young hare, or 
part of one (neatly jointed), black-cock, 
partridge, pheasant, grouse, &c. — all 
cut and well spiced, to be fried slightlj', 
or not, according to bistc, before being 
put into the strained stock. The blood 
of the hare must not he omitted. Mix 
a little broth with a good thickening of 
rice-flour, and add it to the rest. iMore 
seasoniog will be required of allspice, 
pepper, and salt. When boiling, throw 
in a dozen button onions, two sticks of 
celery (cut into quarter-inch lengths). 


and the dregs of a bottle of port. 
Simmer gently until the game is 
tender, then serve, with a little more 
wine put in the hist thing. 

Tlir^nr Soup. — (Suitable for child- 
ren.) Koquiretr: a pint each of milk, 
and water from boiled meat, a few 
pobitoes baked in their skins, two 
ounces of hominy, salt and pepper, and 
some brow’n bread rublxKl Ihi-ough a 
sieve or cut into small squares. Cost, 
about od. 

Make the meat -water hot, mix it 
with the potatoes, then cook the 
hominy in Ihc milk for an hour, as if 
for porridge ; mix the cont( nts of the 
two pans, and boil up, with seasoning 
to ta.ste ; pour the soup over the bread, 
and stTve. 

Before cooking the hominy it should 
be wa.shod and soaked for a few hours 
in half a pint of cold water, .and 
brouglit to the boil in the water before 
the milk is added. Tin's is a very 
nutritious soup. 

Semolina can Ix) used instead of 
hominy. It is equally nourishing, and 
takes rather less time to cook. 

Mock Giblet Soup.— Take a 
quart of any plain brown stock, 
thicken and season it, and put in some 
pow’dcred herbs and a heaping table- 
spoonful of apple-sauce, and sago and 
onion stuffing from roast pork or other 
meat. 

The sauce and stuffing arc some- 
times added also to Girlkt Soup. The 
compound is a very savoury one, 
although it is not suited to every one’s 
palate. It affonls a convenient method 
of utilising any scraps of the kind. If 
moix; convenient, some small forcemeat - 
balls, seasoned with sago and onions, 
may ho added to the soup, together 
W'ith a large apple, grated. , 

Mock Hare Soup.— Tin's is a 
vegetarian recipe. Required: three 
quarts of water or sto<‘k (No. 11). a 
pint of brown lentils and red haricots, 
mixed, half a ix)und of mushrooms, a 
largo onion, a bunch of lu'rbs, a small 
tea^poouful of cclery-Sidt, one ounce 
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each of butter and flour, a tablespoon- 
ful of tomato pulp and rod currant 
jelly. Cost, about Is. 

Wash and soak the beans and lentils, 
boil them with the butter, mushrooms, 
and onions (the herbs and spices tied 
in muslin), until the whole can be 
sieved easily ; then add the flour, to- 
mato pulp, jelly, and salt ; boil up, and 
R-ive ten minutes more simmering. 
This is a most excellent soup. If liked, 
small savoury balls can be served with 
it ; they are made by mixing brown 
bread-crumbs, say a teacupful, with an 
ounce each of butter and boiled rice, a 
good seasoning of herbs, pepper and 
salt, two raw eggs, and a little milk ; 
the mixture should be quite stiff. It 
is then shaped the size of small wal- 
nuts, and boiled separately in a little 
stock for twenty minutes, or they can 
be cooked in a steamer; they would 
not cook so well in the thick soup. 
Cost, about 5d. 

Mock Turtle Soup.— This is 
the staple soup of English life, to be 
met with in most of the dining-rooms 
and hotels, not only in London, but 
almost everywhere in Great Britain. 
As its name implies, it is an imitation 
of turtle soup, introduced to us by our 
navigators about one hundred years 
since. The essential point in mock 
turtle must, therefore, be the “lumpy 
delight ” furnished by calf ahead ; and 
the choice of the head should be a 
matter of some importance. It should 
be large, firm, and fat, full of brain, 
with good tongue and cheeks. The 
preparation of this soup will take a 
good deal of time, and the recipe and 
instructions are necessarily lengthy; 
but if carefully follow’ed a soup 
almost equal to real turtle may be had 
at considerably less cost ; indeed, it is 
often preferred to the real thing. 
Alany cooks, however, spoil mock 
turtle by using water instead of stock 
and by careless flavouring, that is, by 
insuflScient flavouring ; whereas, if it 
is in any way to resemble the prepara- 
tion from which it takes its name, 
attention in this respect is particularly 


necessary : for everyone knows that a 
calf’s head in itself is a most insipid 
thing ; it will only furnish body to the 
soup. We would also call attention to 
a common mistake — a serious ono, for 
it involves waste— that is, to boil the 
head in water until tender, then to 
throw away the water^ and add stock. 
Those of our readers who have* fol- 
lowed our directions for stock making 
will at once see the folly of this pro- 
ceeding, and the fact that these direc- 
tions are sometimes found in cookery 
books furnishes ample proof that the 
propounders of such recipes were 
ignorant of the first pilnciples of the 
art of cooking. Before giving any 
reeij^es for the soup we will describe 
the prt'paration of the head. It must 
be from a freshly-killed calf, and should 
be bought of the butcher unskinned : 
that is, the hair should be all removed, 
but th(* skin left on. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary to give the head an 
additional scrape to free it from all 
trace of hair. It should be put into 
water nearly boiling for a few minutes, 
then taken o\it and scraped with a 
blunt knife, the process being repeated 
if necessary. It must then be put 
into cold water and well w'ashed, all 
the cavities being cleansed with the 
fingers (the soft part round the nose to 
be throwm away — the soft bony 
part which can be pulled aw'ay w ith the 
fingers ; we do not mean that anything 
is to be cut) ; a little salt helps to re- 
move any offensive matter ; then take 
out the brains, put them in a basin of 
cold water ; lay the head in cold w ater 
and stilt for twelve hours, renewing it 
several times, or, better still, leave it 
under a running tap for some hours. 
When ready for use, take it from the 
water and dry it. This treatment is 
needed for calf’s head cooked in any 
way. 

Mock Turtle Soup (Good).— 
Bequired: a calf’s head, a gallon of 
stock (No. 8), herbs, spices, vegetables, 
&c. Cost, about 4 b. For a richer 
soup use stock No. G or 7. 

Put the head, prepared as above, 
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into the cold stock, with a little salt ; 
bring to the boil and skim : boil until 
the meat can be removed from the 
bones— from three to four hours; it 
should be tender, but not over-done; 
remove it carefully, and press it be- 
tween two dishes, the under one upside 
down ; skin the tongue, and put it by to 
coolf Return the bones to the sauce- 
pan with a little more salt, and go on 
boiling. In a clean s{iucepau put a 
slice of ham, cut up, one ounce of 
butter, herbs as for Ti utle Son*, a 
carrot, a turnip, half a parsnip, or less, 
a few leeks, white i)art only, or an 
onion or two stuck with a few cloves, a 
score of whitti peppercorns or some mig- 
nonette pepper, a few allspice berries, 
and if handy, a couple of ounces of 
button mushrooms ; fiy these for 
twenty minutes, then add a junt of 
cold stock, and boil for an hour or more, 
to half the quantity. Remove the 
bones, and strain the contents of the 
second saucepan to the first. Add 
some brown roux, letting it boil up 
well until as thick as cream ; skim 
carefully, put in salt to taste, the juice 
of half a lemon, a little soluble cayenne 
pepper, and, if no mushrooms were 
used, a dash of good ketchup. Cut up 
the meat into squares of an inch and 
a half or so ; it will not all be required : 
the thickest should be chosen ; cut the 
tongue into cubes, and add them, with 
a gill, or nearly, of sherry or IMadeira ; 
boil for a few minutes, then serve. 
Add, if liked, brain-balls, egg-balls, or 
quenelles (see Index for Recipes), and 
hand cut lemon in quarters, and 
cayenne, with the soup. 

Mock Turtle Soup.— This is 
very inexpensive. It would be more 
appropriately entitled Calf’s Head 
8oi p. We will suppose that a calf’s 
head has been boiled for dinner. If it 
is desired to convert the remnants info 
soup, proceed as follows: — Into the 
water used in boiling put the bones of 
the head, a slice of ham, and some vege- 
tables, herbs, &c., and boil it steadily 
for a few hours, until there remains 
only a couple or three' pints. Then 


strain it, put it in a saucepan with 
thickening, as before, or plain flour, if 
browned, will do; add a little colouring 
and ketchup, or store sauce, a squeeze 
of lemon- juice, and seasoning to taste ; 
cut up the remains of the meat as even 
in size as possible ; boil for a fcAv 
minutes, and serve. A spoonful of 
wine may be added or not. 

This is very little trouble. Naturally 
the soup is less rich than the first one, 
and paler — the non-frying of the vege- 
tables makes a great difference in this 
riispect, and a much better soup may 
be had from these materials by follow- 
ing the mode given in the previous 
recipe. As this soup costs so little, 
the extra trouble is well bcstow’ed. 

In both these soups, or any others 
in which dried herbs are rtjcommended, 
it must be remembered that they are 
not given in preference to fresh ones. 
{Should the soup be made when fresh 
herbs can be had, they should always 
be used, a less quantity suffices. 

Mock Turtle Soup (made with 
Pig’s Head), — Take half a jug's head 
from a young pig, swild it thoroughly, 
and put it into a saucepan with three 
quarts of good, nicely-flavoured stock 
(Nos. 4 or 8 are most suiUible). Let it 
simmer gently for an hour and a half ; 
take it up, let it partially cool, cut the 
meat into neat squares, and lay these 
between two dishes, the bottom ono 
being placed upside down, to keep the 
meat from curling. Put the bones and 
trimmings of the head back into the 
Riucepan, and let them simmer an hour 
longer, with a couple of Iwiy-leavts, 
fresh vegetables, thyme, and pirslcy, 
and a little more seasoning should the 
stock require it, and be very careful to 
remove the scum as it rises. Pom* out 
the soup, let it remain until the next 
day, and then take the cake of fat 
from the top. Thicken with brown 
thickening, and after it has boiled let 
it simmer by the side of the fiia\ and 
as the fat is thrown up, remove it. 
When no more rises, put in the pieces 
of moat. Let them boil gently till 
tender, add a glassful of sherry and 
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a pinch of cayenne, and serve very 
hot. Cost, about 6d. per quart. 

Wock turtle soup made with pig's 
head is objected to very often because 
it so frequently tastes greasy. Conse- 
quently, great care should be biken to 
get rid of the fat. This can only be 
done by making the soup the day be- 
fore it is w’antcd, so that it can be 
poured out, and w'hen cold the cake of 
iat can be taken from the top. As 
even after this a groat deal of fat may 
bo held in solution in the soup, the 
liquor should be boiled again in a 
covered saucepan, and afterwards sim- 
mered gently by the side of the fire, 
and the fat removed ns it is thrown 
up. Finish this off as directed for 
Mock Tiiitle. If it can l)o had, a 
calf’s foot is an improvement to this, 
the meat being cut up and served in 
the soup ; then less of the head is 
needed. In any ease, use only a por- 
tion of it, as it is very rich. 

Another good soup of the kind atn 
be obtained from a set of pig's feet 
and ears. The latter must be boiled 
for a very long time ; they will enrich 
the soup and furnish a separate dish. 
{See recipes for Pig’s Feet, various 
ways.) 

Mnsliroom Soup. — Required : 
half a pound of fla]) mushrooms, a 
quart of stock (No. 4), salt, pepper, 
lemon-juice, and chopped parsley, an 
ounce and a half of butter, two ounces 
of browned flour. Cost, about 9d. 

Peel and stalk the mushrooms, break 
them up, and put them into a small 
stew-pan with the butter, lemon- juice, 
and parsley — a des.sert - spoonful of 
each; cover, and leave them cooking 
gently until they can b(" rubbed through I 
a sieve. Wash the stalks and peedings, • 
tie them in muslin, and simmer them 
in the stock for a sliort time to draw 
out the flavour, then rcmiove them ; 
add the flour, mixed wnth cold water, 
and the mushroom mixture, boil for 
ton or fiftwm minutes, w-ason , and serve, j 
Skim during the lx>iling. ! 

For a sujwrior soup us(i htm-k No. ! 
7, add a coij])le of ounces of minced ! 


ham to the mushrooms, and serve fried 
croutons with the soup. When the 
flavour is not disliked, a morsel of 
chopped shalot may be mixed with the 
mushrooms. 

Mushroom Soup (White). — 
Substitute medium white stock for tho 
above, and thicken it with a \»^ite 
mushroom puree {see Dkesseu Yege- 
TABLE.S) until as thick as good cream ; 
add salt, cayenne, a grate of iiutin(‘g, 
and a gill of hot cream. Serve us hot 
as possible. 

Mutton Broth.— Required : two 
quarts of the pot liquor from boiled 
mutton, two ounces of pearl barley, a 
carrot, a turnip, half a dozen small 
onions, a couple of leeks, sfilt and 
pepper, and a fiiblespoonful of chopped 
parsley. 

1 ake the fat from the liquor when 
cold: ro-boil it, and add the vegetables, 
cleansed and sliced or cut into strips 
or dice. Tho leeks should be freed 
from the root, dark green leaves, and 
ends, hut the green stalk should be left 
on. The barley nec-ds washing and 
scalding, and at least two hours’ boil- 
ing. The carrots and otluT vegetables 
need not he fresh ; any left over from 
the jirevioiiK day can l>e used up. 
Add the parsley a few minutes before 
serving, and season dclicaUdy. 

Mutton Broth (No. 2).— This is 
more nourishing. Allow' a pound and 
a half of fre sh lean meat— scnig-c'nd 
of the neck w ill do- 1(» Ihc al)ovu 
quantity of liquid, eilher water or 
liquor from l>oiled mutton ; w a.sh tho 
meat w'cll, and add the wabr cold; 
bring to the boil with a little salt, skim 
well, and cook for a couph; of hours. 
Add vegetables. Ac., as alan c. Cut the 
meat into wjuaresand serve in the broth, 
and put tht.‘ bones into the hb>ck*2>ot. 
Rice Ctin lx; u.sed instead of barhjy. 

Okra Soup.- Required : a tin of 
okra (or gumbo), salt, l^pper, and 
hiTbs, an onion, a stalk of celerj', a 
t'llilesjKHuiful of tomato catsup, two 
quarts of stoc k (No. 4), half a pound 
of co«>ki‘d meat, a slice of raw ham, 
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and one ounce of com-flour. Cost, 
about 2s. 2d. 

Put the ham (or bacon will do) into 
a pan, with the celery and onion shred- 
ded very finely, the tomato catsup and 
seasoning, with a good bunch of herbs, 
and let them cook slowly, covered, for 
twenty minutes. Then add the stock, 
brirPg to the boil, and skim well; take 
out the ham, put in the okra, and 
cook for half an hour slowly, skimming 
oft(m. Tht;n stir in the corn-flour, 
mixed with cold stock to a paste, and 
more salt and po])per, as this soup re- 
quires to be rather highly seasoned; boil 
up, then put in the nuiat— it may be 
beef or mutton— minced as finely as 
^>ossible and freed from every particle 
of fat, skin, and gristle. If possible, 
pass it through a mincing machine 
in preference to mincing by hand. 
Now put on the cover and leave for 
ten minutes, but do not boil again: 
the meat should only become heated 
through. 

For a richer soup, use stock No. 7, 
and add the yolks of a couple or three 
eggs, and a gill of cream just before 
serving. 

Ukua and Tomatoes may also be 
bought in tins. Use it as above, but 
omit the tomato catsup. For light 
soups use stock No. and add a 
little cream or the yolks of some raw 
C'ggs. 

Onion and Gniocchi Soup — 

Keqiiired: a quart of nmclium >Wiito 
stock (No. 9), half a pound of .‘'mall 
onions, one pint of milk, one ounce of 
semolina, seasoning, and cheese, two 
ounces each of rarinesan and good 
Knglish, and one ourico of butter. 
Cost, about 7d. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan ; stir 
ill a couple of ounces of fine* flour, 
cook for a minute, them add the stoc'k 
and boil up. I\*el the onions, shred 
them, and cook them in the stcK*k, with 
fnsquent skimming. While this is 
going on, prejiaro the' tjniocchi by put- 
ting the H(‘inulina and half the milk 
into a saucepan, and cooking for an 
hour, with salt, peiqtT, a dust of 


cayenne, and a bit of butter. When 
soft, turn out on a dish, and when 
cold and set, cut it into squares with a 
sharp knife. Put these into the tureen 
with the cheese, jiour the hot soup 
over, and add the other half pint of 
milk separately boiled. 

The Parmesan cheese should be 
grated, the other may be thinly sliced. 

It should not be dry. If possible, the 
gniocchi should be made over-night, 
and put in the soup just long enough 
to heat through. 

Onion Soup, with Cheese — 

Kequirecl : one pound of Spanish 
onions, two ounces of cheese — Par- 
mesan or Gruyere — salt and cayenne, 
one ounce of butter, half a pint of 
milk, one ounce of flour, and one cpiart 
of stock (No. 1). (’ost, about Gd. 

Slice the onions, pour boiling water 
over, cover the m, and Ic'ave for a few 
ininutc'S ; then pour the water off. 
Make the stock hot, put in the onions, 
and cook until tender enough to sieve. 
In the saucepan melt the butter, stir 
in the flour, add the (»nion puree and 
the milk ; bring all to the boil, add a 
little sc'asoning and the grated cheese^, 
and serve wry hot. 

Onion Soup, with Dnmplings 

(a German recipe). — Kequirecl : two 
quarts of boiling watcT, a large onion, 
an ounce and a half of flour, a table- 
spoonful of butter, the root end of a 
head of ceb ry, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Cost, about 7d. 

First mince the onion and brown it 
in the butter, add the flour, stir until 
I brown, and the water by degrees; 
i then ])ut in the c(‘lery root, cut into 
thin shreds, and boil until nearly done. 
For the dumplings, ln*at an egg with 
a gill of milk, add these to four ounces 
of flour and a seasoning of salt, jM'p- 
per, and nutmeg; beat hard for ten 
niinuti^s ; then stir in some Im^ad- 
crunibs, to make the mixture just firm 
enough to be shaped into little Indls 
the size of a small walnut. Put these 
j into the soup and ImuI for twenty 
I minutes, then swison, and starve as hot 
as (>ossible. 
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I’or another variety of dumplings, 
take dough made as for household 
bread, work into it a little seasoning 
of salt, pepper, and powdered herbs; 
shape, and cook as above. 

Ox Cheek Soup.— Required : an 
ox check, a gallon of cold water or weak 
stock, a good assortment of herbs, 
vegetables, &c. (see Pot au Feu), and 
some thickening. Cost, about 2s. 

The cheek must be w’ashod in salt 
and water, then soaked for some hours, 
and wiped dry. Fry the vegetables in 
a little hot di ipping, add the cheek and 
the water, boil up and skim, then cook 
very gently for several hours (four or 
five), and strain the soup ; thicken with 
brown flour or roux, and season to 
bistc, and if liked, put in some of the 
cheek cut into squares, or some rice or 
other cereal, or fried bread can be 
served in the soup, with or without any 
vegetables. The meat can be served 
while hot with a nice sauce or gnivy, 
or may be converted into a good break- 
fast dish. Ox Cheek, Potted, and 
Ox Cheek, Boned and Rolled.) A 
slice of ham will enrich the soup con- 
siderably, and a few mushrooms or 
tomatoes are a good addition. Button 
onions, fried lightly, and finished olf by 
boiling them in the soup, are sometimes 
served in it. 

Ox Tail Soup (Economical). 

— Required : one ox tail, three quarts of 
stock (No. 2), herbs, vegetables, &c., as 
for Hake Soup, one ounce of good 
dripping, two ounces of ham, a table- 
spoonful of tomato pulp, two ounces of 
rice-flour or corn-flour, and a little 
browning. Cost, uncertain; ox tails 
vary much in price. 

First wash the tail, joint it, and 
divide the largo joints again ; put it 
in warm water, bring it to the boil, 
then drain it, and lay it in a pan with 
the hot fat and ham in dice; put in the 
vegetables, fry lightly, then pour in 
the cold stock ; this will throw up the 
fat, which must be removed, and after 
skimming well sometimes tails 
throw up much scum), cover, and boil 
for three or four hours until the tail is 


tender, but not “ raggy.” Take out 
the pieces carefully, add the thickening, 
and boil up ; put in the thin pieces of 
tail only (keep the thick end for a 
separate dish), and if liked, some of the 
vegetables, sieved or cut into shapes ; 
or a carrot and turnip may be cooked 
separately, and cut as tor Julienne or 
Brunoise Soup. * 

For richer soup, put in a little sheiTy 
and use a better stock (as No. 8). 

Palestine Pur^e.— (A very good 
vegetarian reci])e.) Required : four 
pounds of artichokes, six small onions, 
or the white part of the wirne niimbtT 
of leeks, throe turni])S thickly peeled, 
one pint of milk, throe j)ints of water, 
salt, sugar, and popper, and a teaspoonful 
of celery salt. Cost, about Is. Id. 

In pre])aring the vegebibles, keep 
them well under water until the last 
moment, in order to preserve their 
colour ; slice them all, and put them in 
an enamelled pan, with the celery salt, 
a pinch of white sugar, some white 
peppercorns, and the butter; cover 
and sw'cat for a few minutes, then 
add the boiling w^'^ter, and cook to a 
complete pulp ; add the boiling milk, 
wdth seasoning to taste ; remove the 
peppercorns, and serve with fried bread 
cut into dice. A spoonful or two of 
onion or celery sauce can bo used for 
flavouring this, and it may be thickened 
a little with roux or corn-flour. For a 
better soup, stock No. 11 is useful, 
or the water from boiled rice or 
macaroni. 

Pancake Soup. — This is a 
German soup. Required : two i)int8 
of clear stock (No. 8) and two good- 
sized pancakes, made with a plainbatter, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, and herbs, 
and fried in as little fat as possible. 
Cost, about 4d. 

Have the stock ready boiling. After 
frying the pancakes, dniin tliem b(?- 
tween a couple of sheets of pap(?r, 
then cut them into 8tri})s, 8(|uuros, 
diamonds, or with a small round cutter. 
Slip them into the soup, and boil fast 
for five minutes, ^erve at once. 
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Parsnip Pur^e.— Any of the 

recipes for other vegetable purees 
may bo followed for this, but a soup 
of ])arsnips alone is seldom liked ; 
gencu-ally a mixture of potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, or vegetable marrow, is pre- 
f(!iTcd ; an onion and some herbs should 
also be added. The parsnips sliould be 
coolftid in stock, and boiling milk added 
after the puree is sieved. To counter- 
act the sweetness of i)arsnip soup, a 
little tomato sauce is useful, or a few 
drops of some flavoured vinegar : 
tarragon or cucumber ina}" be used 
\\ith advantage. Tomato vinegar is 
also good for imparting piquancy. 

Peas Soup.— liequircd : a gallon 
of stock, one pound of split peas, 
v(!getable8 as for Lkntil Sour, salt, 
popper, herbs, and dripping. Cost, 
about 6d. 

After washing the peas, soak them 
all night in the stock (that from boiled 
pork is suitable, or bone or other 
plain stock will do) ; put them on to 
boil, with a bit of dripping or the pot 
skiir.mings ; fry the vegetables in a 
little more fat (reserving a carrot), add 
these when the liquid boils; skim 
well, and cook for about three liours, 
until the soup can be passed through 
a sieve or colander. Put it back in the 
pan with the remaining carrot grated 
and any desired thickening, sago gives 
a very pleasant smoothness ; boil half 
an hour longer, then season to taste, 
and serve with dried mint or sage, and 
fried or toasted bread. A teaspoonful 
or more of curry-powder to each quart 
is a good addition to peas soup. 

Peas Soup (Superior).— Boil 
the peas as above directed, but use 
medium white stock (No. 9), and add 
a cou})lo of ounces of fresh butter 
and a pinch of sugar to the peas; do 
not fry the vegetables ; add them all, 
thinly sliced, after just sweating them 
in butter, witliout browning. Boil 
until the soup can be rubbtid through 
a hair sieve, then return it to the iwni, 
and add boiling milk to thin it to the 
desired consistence, about as thick ns 


cream, and put in a gill of hot cream 
last thing. 

Peas Soup (Quickly made}.— 
Required : some peas pudding and any 
stock from boiled meat. All that has 
to he done is to blend the stock and 
remains of pudding together until 
sufficiently thick, and to season in the 
usual way. If liked, small pieces of 
boiled pork or bacon can be served in 
the soup. Another way is to mix p('a- 
powder, sold by grocers, wdth any 
plain stock ; directions for use are 
given on the packets, but it is advisable 
to increase the time given for the 
boiling. This ])ea-powdcT may be had 
])lain or flavoured with herbs; the 
latter kind, said to contain also a small 
proportion of meat extract, although 
in the form of powder, is usually 
labelled “ pea soup.” ISklashod })Otatoi s 
can be added to peas soup : take, say, 
C‘qual parts of potatoes and peas 
pudding, and blend smoothly with 
boiling stock ; then rc-boil and season. 
This is liked by many people better 
than peas soup of the usual kind. 
Where peas soup is made often, the 
pea-powder should not be bought in 
packets : it suffers by exposure to the 
air. The tins are preferable. 

Pepper Pot Hot ch- Botch). — 
Put four quarts of cold water into a 
large stew pan, with a mixture of any 
meats that may be preferred — either 
three pounds of gravy beef and half a 
jjound of lean ham, or three pounds of 
the nock of mutton and half a pound 
of pickled pork ; add half a cupful of 
best rice, a hunch of savoury herbs, 
two large onions, and three large 
potatot'S coarsely giated. Skim the 
liquid carefully during the first half 
hour, and let it simmer gently until 
all the goodness is drawn out of the 
meat. This wdll require from four to 
six hours. Strain the soup and let it 
stand until cold, so that the fat may bo 
entirely removed. Put the liquid into 
the stew-pan, with a large fowl cut into 
joints, then boil very slowly. Whtn 
( the foNvl is almost tender, put in a 
j do?en small light, suet dumplings, and 
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a i^nt and a half of whatever vegctahlcs 
are in season cut up into small pieces. 
In summer these will consist of peas, 
cauliflowers, French beans, lettuces, or 
spinach ; and in winter of carrots, 
turnips, or celery. Season with cayenne 
and salt, if required. When the 
vegetables ar(? done enough, serve the 
entire preparation in a tureen. In the 
West Indies, when.' this dish is a great 
favourite^, it is so highly seasoned that 
it is universally known as “pepper 
pot.” Time, about an hour after the 
fowl is put in. 

Pheasant Soup.— The remains 
of a cooked hiid will make a small 
quantity of soup, but for three pints 
or thereabouts, the addition of a 
j)hcasant imrtialbj roasted is essential. 
Koquired, in addition, stock (No. 5), 
and herbs, vegetables, seasoning, &c. 
Cost, about os. 

Put in a stew-pan an ounce or two 
of butter and some lean raw bam, 
in dice, about a quart('r of a pound, 
add a carrot, sliced, some celery, a 
bunch of herbs, an onion, or a shalot 
or two, and fiy brown ; then jnit in 
tho remains of the cooked pheasant 
and the semi -roasted bird— excepting 
the breast and b(;st part of the wings 
— add the stock, ];oil and skim, and 
cook gently for an hour or so, then rub 
the meat through a sieve, and strain 
the soup on to it, kfu'ping back the | 
vegetabU;s. Cut up tho meat from the ; 
breast and wings into small slices, add i 
it, and a glass of sherry, with salt and I 
a pinch of caycnin;, rc-licat, and serve, i 
A slight thickening of roux improves. 
For a superior soup boil the inferior 
parts of the birds for a still longer 
time to get a fuller flavoured soup ; 
strain, and if desired clear, clarify it 
{see. page 24), tlicn put in the sliced 
meat as before, and rather more wine 
than above mentioned. 

Pickle SoTtp.— Tliis is a popular 
Russian soup, lox which there arc 
many recipes. Weak stock forms tho 
basis, and pickled cucumlK*rs, "with 
their liquor, arc always added; sour 
cream and flour mi.\ed are put in just 


before serving. A very good soup of 
the kind, likely to commend itself to 
English palates, may bo made as 
follows Into two quarts of pale 
clear stock put a coui)lo of table- 
spoonfuls of minced cucumber pickle, 
some vinegar, a dessertspoonful of 
capers and their liquor, the same 
measure of mango-chutney or jufkle, 
and seasoning to taste, the salt and 
pepper being in moderation, that the 
soup may retain its pi(j nancy. Boil 
until the flavours are blended, then 
put in a teacupfiil of sour cream and 
about tw'o or three ounces of fine flour 
or rice-flour, the latter blended with 
a little stock. Boil up and serve. 

Pot-an-Peu. — “ This,” says Sir 
Iltmry Thompson, “is an admirable 
dish ” (referring to the national pot-au- 
feu of France), “ in which a small 
portion of meat is made to yield all its 
nutritive qualities, and to go far in 
mingling its odour and savour with 
those of the fragrant vegehihles, in- 
eluding sweet and savoury herbs, which 
are largely added to the stock. Tho 
beef, which is an essential portion of 
the dish, is often eaten hot, after tho 
soup, hut sometimes cold, wdth jdenty 
of green salad and oil — doubtless the 
most j>alatahlc mode of serving.” 

The houillon is the broth or soup of 
tho pot-nH~fcn, and the w’ell-known 
soups of a good Paris restaurant, as 
pnyHanne and croMe^nn-pot^ are hut 
slight modifications of tho original 
pol-au-fen ; indeed, the broth may servo 
as the basis of many excellent soups. 

"Ike cleanliness of the vesstd is im- 
l)ortant. A high Freneb authority 
gives tinned iron or copper the palm, 
and nothing could he hi tter than tho 
pure steel pans of our own day when 
copper is not to he had. The division 
of the hones is necessary to obtain a 
good bouillon ; in fact, some authorities 
contend that nothing short of thorough 
smashing (when they must ho lied in a 
■bag) will suffice. And it must Ixj ro- 
ineii) bored that when they have served 
tho pot-au^fen they arc still of use for 
the stock-pot. 
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Pot'aU’Feu. — lUiquirod : three 
pounds of fresh beef (it may be the 
thick part from the shoulder or top of 
the le^), two pounds of frcsli bones, 
three quarts of cold water, one or two 
carrots, one turnip, two leeks, one 
parsnij), four good-sized onions, part of 
a head of celery, a largo bunch of 
her^s, a teaspoonftil of pepjiercoras, 
allspice-berries, and cloves (a few only 
of the latter), and a small dessert- 
s])Oonful of salt, added gradually, a 
portion only being put in at hrat. 
Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

The bones are put in first, then the 
meat, tied neatly with iiipv, the herbs 
and spices in a muslin bag, and the 
cold water ; and upon the gradual boil- 
ing and thorough skimming much of 
the success d(*peiids. When it boils, 
add the vegetables gradually, so as not 
to reduce the temperature of the licpior: 
skim it again, and then allow it to boil 
very . slowly, but unceasingly, for four 
or live hours. The liquor should he 
clear, and of a pale golden-brown 
colour. When ready to serve, it may 
he coloured with browning sjUt or 
liquid browning, but either should be 
most sparingly used. Servo the soup 
with croutons of bread, and, if liked, 
some of the vegetables in strips or 
dice. The meat, if served hot, is 
dished with the vegetables roimd it, and 
a sauce, the base being obtained from 
tlio bouillon^ served with it. Some- 
times a cabbage is added to the pot-an- 
feu ; it may be (juarteiaMl, tied with 
string, and put in twenty minutes or 
half an hour before serving, hut the 
liquid keeps hotter if the cabbage be 
omitted. Another way consists in 
par-boiling the cabbag«^ in the usual 
manner, and draining it well before 
adding it, and this we think is prefer- 
able. For one reason, any soup left 
over will not keep so well if the cablnige 
is boiled in it without tho lii-st boiling 
in water. 

Potaffe k laCeylon.—Roquired : j 

two (juaiTS of stock (So. 4), two eggs, ■ 
half-a-j)iiit of cream, an old fowl or i 
rabbit, u tabh‘s])oonful each of grated 


cocoanut, sweet mango-pickie or chut- 
ney, curry -paste, tamarinds, and clear 
hot Indian pickles, a clove of garlic, a 
large onion, a sour apple, a hay-leaf, a 
tablespoonful of lemon or lime juice, 
seasoning, and boiled rice. Cost, about 
4s. 9d. if fowl is used. 

Joint tlie fowl, cut it up small, ex- 
cept the breast, and put it to boil in the 
stock, a little salt and lemon-juice 
being added now and then, followed by 
skimming. When it looks clear, cover 
it, and boil until the breast is tender; 
then remove it, cut it into tiny strips, 
cover, and put them aside. l*ut the 
skill and hone back into the pan, boil 
for two hours longer, then strain 
through a hno liair sieve or tammy 
cloth, ami make iq) the quantity to two 
quarts willi more of the stock used at 
tir.st. Then grate the apple, chop the 
onion, put them in the stock with the 
cocoa-nut, chutney, garlic, pickles, 
herbs, and tamarinds ; boil until tender, 
then wring the soup through the 
tammy. Fut it back into the pan with 
the curry-paste and two ounces of 
arrowroot mixed with cold stock ; boil 
up w’ell, then put in the shredded fowl, 
just to get hot. Beat the eggs and 
cream (the whites of the eggs arc to 
be omitted), heat them in a bain-marie^ 
put into the tureen, and add the soup 
gradually, beating w'cll. Last thing, 
put in {he lime-juice and more sea- 
soning. 

Pota«e k la Chasseresse.^ 

Requin a : two quarts of stock (No. 
b), a bunch of herbs, an onion, two 
cloves, a teaspoonful of peppercorns, 
one ounce of glaze, a dessertspoon- 
ful of I'xtract of meat, a calf’s foot, 
a glass of Madeira, a dessertspoonful 
of curry or mulligatawny paste, 
and twenty quenelles {see Uve- 
NEl.LES A LA ChassEUESSE, lU Hot Aw- 
Dvr.v.) Cost, about 28. 

lUake the stock hot, put in the herbs, 
spices, and onion ; Ixiil n quarter of an 
hour, add salt to taste, and the curry 
and glaze, then the meat extract ; ci>ok 
fur a few minutes longer. In a clean 
pun have n^ady the meat of a calf s 
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loot,* cut neatly into half-inch squares, 
pour on them the wine, and then stmin 
to them the soup. Cover, and in a few 
minutes slip into the tui'een the que- 
nelles very carefully ; pour the hot soup 
over them, and serve. 

Potage k la Cond6.— l^t^quiied : 
one pouiw of trd haricots, one onion, a 
glass of claret, three quarts of stock 
(Xo. 2), Siilt and pep}>or, a bunch of 
herbs, and t>ne ounce each of butter and 
rice-flour. Cost, alajut 9d. 

Soak the la’anj^ in cold water for 
twenty-four liouis, dniin thcju, and 
put them on to lK)il with the c<>ldstt>ck 
and butter; <' 0 (*k until they ean 1 h* 
sie\»'d. addini^ th** onion n abbed an 
hour lH*b»rehantl. Ib inove the h< rbs, 
r«‘tuni the wjup to the jMtn with the 
rice-flour blended with the claret, and 
KiU and }X‘pj>er to tiiste; Util for ten 
minutes more, and s«tvc‘ with fried 
croutons. Tunc, from two to hair 
hours. 

Potage d la Coiid4 (Xo. 2 .— 

This is an excellent veyetanan soup. 
liequin‘d: beans a.s above, two large 
onions, a few' stalks of celery and .slices 
of carrot, herbs and seasoning, one 
ounce of butter, two ounces of browned 
flour, and three quarts of cold water. 
Cost, about 8d. 

Wash the < beans, and soak them in 
the water in w'hich they will lx; boiled ,* 
put them on with the lierbs and a 
pinch of brow'n sugar. In aiKjther 
pan fry the vegetables in the biitbT 
until well browned ; add them, and boil 
for tw'o to three hours, until they can 
be sieved ; then put them back in the 
pan, add the thickening, and boil for 
ten minutes more. »Skim w’ell, and 
season to taste. This is very savoury, 
and extremely nourishing. 

Potaffe d la Crdcjr.t— Required : 
carrots, butter, stock (Xo. 8j, seasoning. 
Cost, about 4d. per quart. 

For each quart of stock allow four 

* Tins should Isj hoiled in the 
and the meat jiressed Initweeu two flat dishes 
until cold. 

t Hoinetinies spelt “creci” or “cressy.” 


largo carrots; wash tbem, and grate the 
outer part ; cut up the inner portion 
into slices. Put the latter in a jxin, 
with a morsed of white sugar, salt, 
pepper, and a pinch of cayenne ; add 
an ounce of butter, and cook for ii 
quarter of an hour ; then add the 
stock, lK)iling, and cook for an hour or 
longer, until the carrots can bo ; 

then ndurn the whole to the pi»n, with 
the gniled laiTots, and boil for forty to 
, fifty minutes, adding more stink to 
> iiiako up the quantity. It should be as 
; thii k as ordinary cieam. Ten minutes 
before serving put in one ounce of 
jMdatu- flour, smoothly mixeil with a 
liltie 1 obi stock. Stir while adding it, 
and serve very hot, with fried iroutons, 

Potage d la Palermo. - This is 

otu* of tl»e U‘!»t of the muo/j r soups. Re- 
quiriHi : two (}uart8 of stock No. 11), 
two eggs, four ounces of Naples 
macaroni, two ounces of butter, Nilt 
ami iH'ppcr, a tcacupt’ul of cream, and 
two do/.eu croqn€tti as uiidcr-mcn- 
• tioued. (’ost, alxmt Is. 
i Make the stock hot, add the season- 
I ing and butter, and the macaroni in 
j half-inch lengths. Boil slowly for 
; thirty or forty minuXvs, then Iwat up 
i the eggs and cn*am . make them hot by 
■ .setting thr* vc.ssi'l in a mucrjmn of 
l^aJing water, and stirrinp;- until thick, 

: lirnt the hot soup to this by degrees, 

; and put in the croquet ten ju.st before 
serving. 

For the eroquette*^ blanch two ounei s 
of good rice fOarolinn), boil it in stork 
to cover until soft and tender, and the 
stock * absorlKjd ; season with K;»lt and 
pepper and one ounce of grated Par- 
mesan cheese ; add al)Out an ounce of 
di.s8olved butter and a raw egg well 
beaten, then leave until cool. Make 
up into round balls of even siw', dip 
into beaten egg, and then in crushed 
vermicelli ; re])eat this again, thm fry 

* Atiout two or throe pills will he j>oe<lo<! ; 
it Klioulil 1)6 jnit to the rice l)y ilepreeH, ami 
not Ktirrefl (iuring the cooking. If the sauce* 
pan ho slightly hiiftore<l, «ii(l fho cm>kiiig 
gnidual, it w ill not hum ; hut for all such 
pieparatioas a UouMc sancejtan is the liest. 
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a pale golden-brown. Brain before 
admng to the soup. 

PotagO la Aaiae.— Required : 
a chickeii} a blade of mace, a few pepper- 
corns, salt, one ounce of sweet almonds, 
half a pint of cream, two pints and a 
half of stock (No. 9], two ounces of 
bread-crumbs from a French roll, and 
one*ounce of arrowroot. Cost, about 
4s. 

Boil the chicken in the stock until 
tender, then tjike it out and let the 
stock get cold, when all the fat must 
be taken off. Skin the bird, and mince 
all the white meat of the wings and 
breast ; then pound it with the crumbs, 
moistening with a little hot stock, and 
pass through a hair-sieve. Cut up the 
almonds, and soak them in cold stock 
to cover them for a few hours. When 
wanted, make the stock hot ; add the 
arrowroot, blended wdth cold milk to a 
paste, bring to the boil, and add th(i 
Block from the almond.s ; put in the 
sieved chicken and bread and the 
boiling cream ; cover, and leave by the 
fire for a few' minutes, but do not let 
it boil. Season with stilt, but it should 
bo a delicately-flavoured soup. The 
spice should be tied in muslin, and put 
in the stock for a short time until 
sumcicnt flavour has been extracted. 

l^oramore economical method, the 
cream may he reduced, milk taking 
the pbee of half of it, and the rvmuins 
of a cold fowl can bo used up. Sonic- 
limes nee boiled until tender is .used 
instead of bread-crumbs, and the 
almonds can be dispensed with 
KuTE.-Thc legs of the bird should 
be reserved for devilling, and Uie bones 
put into the stock-pot. 


Potwe i, la Beine (No. 2).- 
RcquirecH three quarts of stock (No. 

^ ^ <^W“ce of 

pounded almonds, two ounces of rice 

seasoning' 

milk, and cream. Cost, about 48. 
uoil the fowl in the stock until the 

and then cut off the meat, I 

and put It aside. Go on with the 
boiling of the i-est until the meat falls 


5 from the bones ; free it from skin, and 
put it in a mortar, with the yolks o! the 
eggs (boiled hard) and the rice, which 
should be boiled with the fowl, and a 
^ spoonful or two of milk or cream and 
[ the almonds; pound all to a smooth 
\ paste, then strain off the stock into a 
[ clean pan (the bones and vegetables 
. can go into the stock -pot for further 
^ili®g)» and make up the quantity to 
[ three quarts. Add to the pounded 
moat the crumb of a small French roU, 
about a quarter of a pint, after rubbing 
, it through a sieve ; pour on the soup 
gradually, mixing well, bring it all to 
the point of boiling by degrees, and let 
it stand covered for a few minutes, but 
do not boil again. 

This will not l)e pale and delicate- 
looking. but it is a very excellent 
flavoured soup. An old rabbit may be 
used in prc‘cisely the same way. 

Ground almonds may be usc^ to save 
the trouble of pounding, and some 
boilctl cht'btnuts, Bhclliii and jMjundi*d, 
will serve instead of the rice. 

Potage 4 la Verona.— Re- 

qiured : a pint and a half of medium 
white stock (No. 9), a pint of milk, 
four eggs, some grattnl Parmesan 
cheese, two ounces of vermicelli, some 
heart-shaped croutons, salt, and 
cayenne p€j>pcr. Cost, about la. 

Boil up the stock, aprinkle in the 
rcrmicvUi alowly ; boii gently, and 
stir often until tender ; then U‘at up 
w ith the 

milk, and thicken it over the tire as if 
for custard ; add the boiling soup to it 
very gradually, and st'ason to taste 
Have the croutons readv, then coat 
tliem w'ith the yolks of two eggs, 
boiled hard and sieved; sieve the 
whites of the eggs also, and put them 
in the soup. Arrange the croutons 
nicely on a dish, and servo grated 
cheese on a separate disli, 

^ ^ Windh«m.-Put 

into a saucepan some canned e'en! 
American (a quart Un), a quart of the 
liquor from boiled chicken or rabbit, a 
pint, or thereabouts, of onion saiu'e, 
made with milk, salt and pepper to 
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taste, and a little (hupiHHl jxirslov; 
add a few dn)ps of celery o8s<‘iieo 
or some celery salt, anti a pint of 
milk previouiily mixed with one ounce 
of che»tnut-dour, and boiled. Thin 
with more boiliin*: stoek to the dcMred 
thickness, and serve us hot as jK.*ssible. 
This is an American soup; the Uste ■ 
for it is an najuiitid one, but it is very 
wholesome and ch(\*ip. C’ost of corn, ■ 
from 7d. to 9d. 


8a\'ourv custard of various colours is 
usctl in addition to tho vcit^otablos, it 
must 1 k‘ cut in the same way. The 
soup then become, s ToTAttK Puin, 
TAMiiUE A LA PoYALE. Whenever 
saivourv custard is midnl elarifit^d 
stiu'k should be used for the soup. 'I'ht^ 
vegetables must bt' very thinly slictHl 
iH'ftuv cutting them-- litendly* w^^fer* 
like, both in sizt‘ and thickness. 


Potage k la Xavier. — 

quiix^d : a couple t>f quarts of white 
stock (\o. 9). iHtibd up with a few 
fni^Vi Yeg» tabli S, herbs, and seasoning, 
until nicely llavuured, some butlt'r as 
mult r. and some grated cliei*sc. C\»st. 
alK>ut Is. 

Poil Iht' stock, and skim it wt ll. 
Makt* a batter by mixing Die follow- 
ing ingrt'dienls in the ordtT given -- 
eiglit oum es of llHng<u'uin Hour, a tc.i- 
spoonful of Sidt, the .s;uric of linely- 
powdered herbs, a fourth as much 
white peppe.r, and a good pinch of 
grated nutmeg; into the centre drop 
three eggs, add half a pint of milk, 
gradually, beating all the time from the 
centre wdth tin? hack of a large wooden 
spoon. Peat hard for a few minutes, 
then, using a ladle j)crforated tho Kirne 
as an ordinary colander, put the 
hatter into the boiling soup, stirring 
as it falls in. When boiled for ten to 
fifteen minutes, remove it from the 
fire and serve, thoclu'ese being handed 
round. The batter for this must he 
regulated by the quality of the flour ; 
more milk may be needed, it shouM he 
thin enough to just run through the 
ladle, hut thick enough to retain its 
shape when in the soup. It is best 
to tiy a small quantity, after making 
as directed, adding more milk if 
required. Sometimes brown stock is 
used for the soup, and then stock 
takes the place of milk in the batter, 
and wine is sometimes added. 

Potage Priutani^re. ~ {See 
JcLiENXB or Brlxoise.) Boil the 
vegetables, slice them, and stamp them 
into small rounds xvitli a cutter. If | 


Pot^ede Biz &la Japonaise. 

— B<s|uin‘d : thnM- jdnts of k (Xn, 
S', two (uitH es of .hipam^se rice, w‘;iS4»n- 
ing, two eggrs, half a pint of milk, a 
chopped sh:ib»t, some thyme and jwira- 
ley, a ft’W diMjJS of spier essein <• {as 
! nutmeg, t htve, Ac.b and (ru.sya d 
; vennic. Hi. .'ilnmt 7d. 

l'ir>l wasli the rie« . bring it to the 
boil in cold wati r, then dmin it. atul 
ad<l the milk, butter, seasoning, the 
: choppe<l jvjrsley and (»tlier herbs, A**., 

I to liavour jdea.santly ; cover, .a ml c(*ok 
for an hour or so, then heat in the egg, 

! and take from tlie fire. Bour it out, 
i and s]>read it evenly over a flat dish to 
! make a layer half an inch deep ; then 
! Icav(‘ until cold, and stamp it out in 
■ rounds or oval.s; brush them over with 
j a beaten-up raw egg, then roll them in 
i crushed vermicelli, and fry a golde-n 
brown in bed fat ; drain, and put the-m 
inte) the* hot ste)ek just before* serving. 

After cutting out the rice shapes, 
gatln.T up the remnants and ft)mi into 
a eako; fry, and serve sejnirately with 
meat of any kind. 

This soup is nicer if sliglitly thick- 
cned with corn-flour, and a morsel of 
glaze or extract of nufat improvc.s it. 
If liked, stock No. 0 or 7 can be 
used. 

Potage Sant^. — Required ; a 
gallon 01 weak stock, or water from 
boiled meat, a pound or more of mixed 
fresh vegetables, a bunch of paraley 
and some dried jnint, suit and ]icj)]>er, 
two ounces each of dripping, l(.*an 
bacon, chcstnut-flour, lentil-flour, and 
fine oatmeal, and a teaspoonful of 
sugar. 

Make the fat hot, cut up the bacon, 
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add the vegetables and herbs, all finely 
cut, and fry for a few minutes ; put in 
the stock, boil up, and skim, then cook 
until the vegetables are a coiiipleto 
pulp. Mix the oatmeal, &c., to a 
smooth paste with cold water, add a 
pint or so of the lK)iling stock, 
gradually, then pour it into the juin, 
and*stir for a few minutes; boil for 
half an hour or more, and season to 
taste. In the soup tureen have some 
stale bread, crisped in the oven and 
brokvn up, pour the hot soup over, and 
then serve. Before serving, take out 
the bunch of jmrsley and mint. 

This is a very cheap and nourishing 
soup, and will Ih) liked by those w ho 
object to the flavour of puUe soups 
without other additions. A variation 
of it is made with ground haricots or 
pea-meal instead of IcntiUflour ; and 
if any carrots used are grated instead 
of being cut up with the rest, a vciy* 
much better sou]) is the result. 


Potato Soap (Superior).-~If 

made just as directed, few' peoj»h,« 
would imagine that this 8ou]> owed its 
flavour to such homely materials. It is 
very excellent and economical. Ke- 
quired : the w'ater from a boiled fowl 
or rabbit, one pound of potatoes, two 
or three shalots, a few' stalks of celery, 
a bunch of herbs, one egg, one pint 
of milk, two ounces of corn-flour, salt 
and a teaspoonful or so of mignonette 
pepper, .ind a smaU slice of louu bacon, 
tost, about 9d. 


Put in a clean pan the meat liquo 
and the bones of the fowl or rabbit 
with a little salt; boil it for a fev 
houra until redui cd to three pints, o 
rather 1^, skim it, and strain care 
lully. 1 lit in a clean sniiill pan thi 
bacon, herbs, pepper, celer)-, and sha- 
Jots; sweat them without hrowninc-, 
pour over them about half a iiint of the 
meat liquor, and boil for an hour, then 
press the herbs, &c., well, and strain 
the liquor to the first lot. Boil the 
corn-flour and milk, beat in the enp, 

* 1 ®- (prtiviousiv 

cooked by hakmpr m their skins) into 
a largo bowl, nuisli them well, add the 


I milk, &c.f then the stock, very 
gradually. Ke-hcat, and .season to 
taste. Tho potatoes should be wc-ighed 
alter peeling. 'The soup will be much 
nicer if a potato masher or coarse 
sieve is used, the potatoes btung 
jMiKsed through, and allowed to fall 
lightly into the tureen ; then they only 
want careful mixing with the liquids. 

Txu:6e de Haricots Verts.-- 

Itequin^d : a pint of dried green hari- 
cots, five pints of .‘•toc'k So. 1), on»* 
pint of milk, two ouncf s of butter, tw'*) 
ounces of eom-flour, a bunch of herbs, 
enough mixed vcgetablfs wh* n s!ii < *1 
to fill a teacup, si as^ming to la.^tc, 
C<»st. al>out Is. 

.'^oak the Ixans f(»r rity - f<air 
luiuiv, put them on to h«>il in the stock, 
sweul the ht ihs .’ind v» tahh s in tl.e 
buth r. aihl to the re.'.t, and boil f^r 
hours: then si«vi» the puree, 
put it ba( k in the pan with tlic milk 
and aiTewroot, ju- vieusly bt..iled tu- 
gethcr, season lu taste, and serve wdth 
croutons. 

If the water uschI for soaking the 
bwins bo boili d and lt*ft until 
cold, they will be improved, or a pinch 
of bicarlnmato of soda may be boiled 
with them. Veg«'(ablc stea k or water 
may be used for this, and a handful of 
ppinach will improve both colour and 
flavour. 

de L^nxnes i la 
CilICa£fO. — IxequiieJ : one pint each 
of tomato pulp- (fresh orcanned^ stock 
(^o. 1 or 2;, and milk, and half a pint 
of cream, one small cucuiuIkt. one 
onion, salt and I>epjXT, a small vege- 
taUe-marrow, and a teasixxinful of 
lemon-juice. Cost, about Is. 9d. 

IWl tho cucumbtTand niaiTow', add 

stock, onion, and tomatoes, and 
ooil to a pulp ; pass through a sieve, 
and return it to the imn ; add the milk 
and cream, separatoJv boUed, then 
season rather highly with sjilt and 
pepper, and stir in the lemon- juice off 
the tire. Cut some small fancy shapes 
from thin slices of stale bread, fry 
thein a delicate brown, and add to the 
puree, his ia an American recipe. 
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Piir<6 ©f Mmww (a yety quick 
^vay). — Cut up some marrowi into 
(luarters, take out the seeds, and put 
them unpeded into a potato-steamer, 
and steam until soft ; then take off the 
pool, put the marrows in a large bowl, 
and mash them to a pulp ; add boiling 
milk, salt and pepptT, and a little 
white stock ; boil up and serve. 

If liked, thicken us befoKJ. Only 
v(‘ry young marrows will do for this. 
Flavour with celery salt. 

Fnr^e of Peas (Dried).— Ko- 

quired : one pint of dried green ]Kafl, 
three quarts of .stock (No. 1), a little 
colouring, salt and popfxT, a large 
hunch of herbs, some vegeUibh-s {see 
Le.ntil Soil*), and three ounci‘8 of 
potato- flour. Cost, about (id. 

A\'avsh the peas, and soak them all 
night in cold water ; if liard, it should 
be Ixiilcd, and left until cold. Tut 
them on with the cold .stock, bring to 
tlu? boil, then add a pinch only of 
bicarbonate of soda, the herbs, and 
vegetables cleaned and sliced ; boil 
until quite soft, then rub all through 
a wire sieve ; put it back in the pan, 
with salt and pepper to taste, and add 
the potato- flour, previously mixed with 
half a pint of cold stock. Bring to 
the boil again, and in fifteen minutes 
serve the soup with fried bread cut 
into dice. Add the colouring last 
thing ; a few drops will suffice. Ve- 
getable green (liejuid or paste) is 
(piitc harmle.ss, or boil a spiuaih-leaf 
with the peas to give colour. 

lo convert this into a vegetarian 
soup use water in j)lacc of .stock. 

It is necessiiry to buy the very best 
peas for this; those known as “mar- 
rowfats” are reliable. Split green 
peas cun also be bought ; thi*y cook in 
less time than whole ones. A j)inch of 
white sugar improves, and if the llavoiir 
IS liked, mint may be used instead of 
mixed herbs for fla^’ouring. 

Jhe stock in which a piece of fresh ; 
pork has betm boiled may be freed 
from fat, and used for the alwve. 
Stock from salted im'ats is unsuit- 
able. 


BabMt Bmp (Wliite).-Be. 
qnired : a tmall rtn>bit, a few aboes of 
onion or shalot, tornip, and celery, a 
gill of cream, atock No. 9, some 
white peppcrcome and salt, a sprig of 
lemon thyme, and some arrowroot lor 
thickening. Cost, alx>ut 2s. 

Wash the rabbit well (put away the 
bead, neck, liver, and kidneys), pour 
cold w'atcr over it, and just bring to 
the boil ; then throw away the water, 
and add the stock, v^tablea, her^ 
and j>cppcrconia, 8tir until it boil^ 
kiin well, and simmer gently until 
tender; then take the meat from the 
btiiicH and chop it finely, or iiioist^ it 
with sbxk and rub through a sieve; 
I put bu( k the hones, d:c., and boil for 
i an hour or two longer ; then strain, 
I and add the meat, with more stock to 
I make up ll.*- quantity to lhna> pints ; 
; stir in arrowroot enough to luakc the 
' .up as thick as go<xl cream ; season 
dtlicately with a dn»p or two of c*s- 
sence of mace or nutmeg ; add the 
cream, previously warmed, and scr\'o 
at once. 

Bice Soup, Andalusian.*-^ 

recipe for Rice, An Pali sun. Take 
as much of this as may be requirtxi, 
and add as much of the same kind 
of stock that was used at first as 
will reduce it to the proper consist- 
ence. Most people will prefer the 
greater portion of the fat removed by 
careful skimming. Any stock, brown 
or white, may be used. It should be 
served very hot. 

^ce Soup, Plain (Vege< 
tarian). — Take some plainly-boiltd 
rice ; add a little hot vegetarian stock 
of any sort, and about the same mea- 
sure of hot milk, about a pint of 
liipiid to two or thi-ee tablespoonfula 
of rice. Bring to the boil, add a little 
salt and pepper, then shake in some 
dry giuted cheese. Shake the piiu, 
but do not stir, and serve with toast 
or fried bread. This is cheap, tasty, 
and digestible. 

Bice Soup, Bich.— Take any 
sort of good wiiite stoik, and put in 
it some well- washed and blanched 
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rice, in the proportion of two ounces 
to each pint. Add any wliito vege- 
tables in season to flavour and thicken ; 
a small mushroom, with a morsel of 
leek or shalot, or a turnip or two, or 
some celery or vegetable marrow may 
he used. Add a bay-l(uif, and boil 
until all can be sieved, then add sufti- 
cient boiling cream (or half milk) to 
bring it to the desired consistence. 
Various additions may be made to 
this ; some small egg balls, or dice- 
shaped croutons (s^e Garnishes) are 
suitable ; or grated clu'ose may be 
served with it ; while for a flrst-rate 
soup little white quenelb.'s are excel- 
lent. (6Vr Chicken or Veal Qlen- 
ELLEs, in Hot Kntrks.) 

Scotch. Broth. — For this tht'ia^ 
are many recipes, but it has been said 
that a true Scot laughs at their prt‘- 
cision ; for, given barley and water, 
whatever vegetables are to 1)0 had are 
chopped up and thrown into the family 
broth pot — cabbage, carrots, onions, 
leeks, turnii).s, green peas, and Ix'ans. 
There could not be a more convenient 
and compendious form of food; there 
is scope for endless variation. Here 
all the valuable constituents of vege- 
tables are I’ctained and made the most 
of. Sometimes a carrot is grated, and 
added to the soup half an hour or so 
before serving. If mutton broth forms 
the basis, and the soup is made very 
thick with vegetables, it differs but 
little from Hotch Potch, sfivo that in 
the latter case meat is served in the 
broth. 

Sheep’s Head Broth.—After 

washing and soaking the head, split it, 
and take out the brains. Itequired in 
addition : any suitable vegetables, a 
gallon of water, three ounces each of 
broken rice and pearl barley, and 
seasoning to taste. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

Bring the head and cold water to 
the boil, with a little salt ; skim well, 
then put in the vegetables and a bunch 
of parsley, and the rice and barley, 
previously washed and soaked ; boil 
until perfectly tender, then serve the 
head separately, and if liked, a portion 


of the vegetables, some of which can 
be cut up and served in the broth. 

Tliis is very plain. For a better 
broth, use less water, and, if liked, 
make some Brain Cakes, and put into 
the broth; otherwise, the brains may 
be used for sauce, and served with the 
head and tongue. Sometimes the 
brains are used for thickening, the 
broth. They are cleared from all 
fibre, and boiled for a few minutes in 
the liquid, then beaten up with a litthi 
ketchup and vinegar and some eho])peJ 
parsle}’, the liot broth being added 
gradually. 

Oatmeal can be used for this instead 
of rice and barley, or a niixtun; of the 
three. It is ver}' suitable for ehildren’s 
dinners. 

Sheep’s Head Soup.—This is a 

V(‘ry good soup. Kt^quired : a sheep’s 
lu*ad, a small slice of 1mm, some lierbs 
and vegetables, soiling, and colour- 
ing. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Ih’opare tlu? liead by washing and 
soaking, take out the brains, and pro- 
ceed as for Sheep’s Heai> Broth. 
Boil until the meat falls from the 
bones, then cut up the best pieces into 
neat s»piarf*s,al.so the tongue (put bones, 
skin of tongue, and odds-and-ends of 
meat into tlie stock-pot), ami make 
some brain cakes {q r. in Male Dishes) 

I from the brains; add a little brown 
roux and sea-soning to bestc, with a 
Kj)oonful of ketchup or store siiuci' 
boil u]) and skim, and put in the mejit, 
<S:c,, a few minutes before serving. 

For plain soup, reserve the tongue 
and brains for a separate dish, and 
serve rice, macaroni, or anything simi- 
lar, in the soup. Sometimes tiny 
dumplings, plain or savoury, are added 
to it. 

Spinach Soup.'— Required : tw'o 
pints of stock (No. 8), a dozen and a 
half of small spinach-balls (q.v. in 
Garnishes), salt and popper, and u 
little brown roux or other thickening. 
Cost, about 8d. 

Make the stock hot; season and 
thicken it a litth; ; if no brown roux, 
use corn-flour or browned flour, about 
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an ounce; re-boil and skim^ and just 
before serving add the spinach-balls. 

Spinach and Egg Soup.— 

Proceed as above, but put in some egg 
balls {q.v. in Gaunishes), and, in 
addition, the whites of two eggs, boiled 
hard, cut into tiny dice, or long, thin 
shreds. This is a very effective soup. 

Split Peas, Boilmg of, for 
Soups. — It will be noticed that some 
samples boil in a comparatively short 
time, and others retain their original 
form, no matter how long they are 
cooked. Those that fall freely into pulp 
should of course be chosen, and befere 
laying in any quantity a few samples 
should be tried. This property of boil- 
ing depends upon the soil, Ac. ; beans 
and all leguminous plants are affected 
in like manner by the soil, from which 
certain matters are absorbed productive 
of the hardness complained of. A 
small quantity of borax or carbonate 
of soda will counteract it to a great 
extent. 

Sonp d la Bonne Femme.— 

Required : one quart of stock (No. 9), 
half a dozen spring onions, a small 
cucumber, a tender lettuce-all outer 
parts to be removed— a good bunch of 
sorrel, a sprig of parsley and chervil, a 
few drops of tarragon vinegar, salt 
and pepper, two eggs, one ounce of 
butter, and a gill of cream. Cost, 
about Is. id. 

First wash the lettuce and sorrel, 
dry them, and cut into shreds; wash 
and mince the onions, put them on 
with the butter to sweat, ^ add the 
cucumber, peeled, sliced, and’ cut into 
dice; in five or ten minutes add the 
rest of the materials (eggs, cream, and 
vinegar excepted) ; boil slowly until 
tender, but not reduced to pulp ; 
then beat up the eggs and cream, add 
the soup, and beat well ; return it to 
the fire for a minute or two, stirring 
well — it must not quite reach boiling 
point — ^then put in the vinegar, off the 
fire, and serve with fried bread cut 
into strips; or a French roll may be 
sliced and cut up, then dried in a slow 
oven to a pale brown. This was the 


old-fashioned adjunct to this soup, but 
the fried bread is usually met with, 
and generally preferred. 

This can be varied in many ways. 
Spinach is a suitable addition; the 
cucumber may be reduc;ed, and the 
jmrsley and chervil can either be 
shredded with the rest or put in in 
little sprigs. If fresh hirragon is usctd, 
the leaves must be finely shredded, 
then the vinegar can be omitted. 

Soup A la Mode.— Required : 
tw’o jjounds of shin of beef, one calf’s 
foot, two ounces of pearl barley, two 
ounces of crushed tapioca, S4ilt, as much 
celery-seed as will cover a thret'penny- 
piecc, an onion stuck with two cloves, a 
teaspoonful of black peppercorns, a 
tablespoonful each of mushroom ketchup 
and brown vinegar, and five pints of 
cold w'ater. Cost, about 2s. 

Take out the bone from the meat, 
remove the marrow, jind put the l)one 
into a large pan, with the meat tied in 
a nice shape with tape, tlic foot cleansed 
and jointed, and all the other in- 
gredients, except the tapioca and salt ; 
bring to the boil, skim w’ell, and then 
add a little of the salt ; boil gently for 
two hours (or, luther, simmer; the 
object is to furnish both soup and 
meat from this) or longer. Twenty 
minutes before serving shake in the 
tapioca, and stir, after it is added, very 
frequently; put in salt to taste, and 
pour into a hot soup tui*ecii. Resen-c 
a little of the soup, and continue the 
cooking of the meat and foot for 
another quarter of an hour, then 
thicken the gnivy wdth brown roux ; 
dish the meat in the centre, the foot 
round it, and the gi-avy poured over. 

For a better soup, use stock No. 2 
instead of water. For a cheaper soup, 
any ordinary thickening does in place 
of the French tapioca. 

Soup with Macedoines.— He- 

quircMl : a tin of macedoines, stock No. 
1 a quart or more, seasoning to taste, 
a toaspoonful of extract of meat, and 
half an ounce of French sheet gelatine, 
or a morsel of glaze. Cost, about Is. 

l*ut the stock into a pan. turn into it 
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the mac6doines, with their liquor, a 
tiny lump of sugar, the extract of 
meat, and the glaze or gelatine. Bring 
to the boil, and as soon as the gelatine 
or glaze is thoroughly melted it is 
ready to serve. 

This recipe shows how a poor stock 
may be very quickly converted into 
good soup. If preferred thicker, add 
an ounce of arrowroot or corn-flour. If 
good stock is available, leave out the 
glaze. 

Soup, Clear, with Mace- 
doines. — In this case thc^ vegetables 
should be drained from the liquor, 
then rinsed in hot water, and put into 
the clear soup. Stock No. 6 or 7 -is 
suitable. It should be flavoured and 
clarified in the usual way. 

The liquor in the tin contains a 
good deal of flavour, and should be 
used in vegetable soups or stews, &c. 
Cost of macedoines, about 9d. per pint 
tin. Add a teaspoonful of wine, if 
liked. 

Soup Piquant. — This is a 
winter soup, one of the best of the 
many maigre soups. Required : three 
pints of stock (5io. 11), three ounces 
of potato-flour, one ounce of butter, a 
teaspoonful of scrap<jd horse-radish, 
the same of chutnee and curry ])aste, 
a few drops of tarragon vinegar and 
lemon- juice, a saltspoonful of French 
mustard, and a little browning salt. 
Cost, about 8d. 

An hour or two before using put into 
a basin the curry and all the other 
condiments, mixing well and eovcnng. 
A pinch of sugar should also be added. 
Then bring the stock to the boil ; melt 
the butter in another pan, mix the 
I>otato-flour with cold stock, add to 
the butter, and boil up, then pour 
the whole into the stock. Stir in the 
contents of the basin, first passed 
through a sieve, add more salt to taste, 
and the browning, and serve very hot. 
In passing the condiments through the 
sieve they should be moistened first 
with a little of the hot stock, and the 
mixture must all be carefully scraped 
from under the sieve, or it will be 


wasted, and the soup will suffer in 
flavour. If not convenient to mix 
them beforehand, they may be put 
straight into the soup, but a larger 
quantity will bo needed, and the 
flavour is not so good. 

A small quantity of lemon pickle is 
an excellent addition. 

Sprint Soup. — Prepare the vege- 
tables as lor Julienne, but instead of 
cooking them first in butter, put them 
straight into w^atcr, if for clear soups, 
and boil until tender ; or they may bo 
parboiled and finished in stock if not 
required to be clarified, {iice Buunoise 
8oup, Brown.) Shredded lettuce or 
young cabbage can be used with other 
vegetables for tliis. Vegetables mag 
be cut in other than strips for spring 
soups, but strictly this is not correct. 
{See also Consomm^ Jardiniere, Nivek- 
NAISE and PoTAOE PRINTANifeRE.) 

Succotash. Soup. — Succotash is an 
American pre 2 )aration, sold in tins. It 
consists of beans of various kinds, and 
com, cooked ready for serving. It is 
generally sciTed as avegetahle (direc- 
tions will be found on the tins), but 
by adding an increased quantity of 
milk or vt;getible stock to make it the 
required consistency it will furnish a 
very delicious soup. It is also highly 
nourishing and cheap. Cost, about a 
shilling per tin. 

Some tomatoes may be used with 
the succotash, if liked, or for a plain 
soup some mashed potatoes are a good 
addition. There are many combina- 
tions— for instance, cooked hariirots or 
some fresh beans ; broad beans, if young 
and tender, are a very suitable addi- 
tion, and barley or any other cereal 
can 1 k 3 used w ith succotash— in fact, 
some such food makes it still more 
acceptable to some Englisli palates. 

Sweetbread Soup.— Required ; a 
calf’s sweetbread, a quart of the liquor 
from veal tendons {see the Index), a 
pint of milk and cream mixed, some 
veal forcemeat, seasoning, &c.,a8bt}low. 
Cost, about 48. Will vary according 
to the time of year. 
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Prepare a sweetbread by blanching, 
boiling, trimming, and pressing until 
cold (see recipes for Sweetbreads). 
Make the stock hot ; after careful 
skimming, add salt, a di’op of celery 
vinegar, or a pinch of celery salt, a 
drop of tarragon vinegar, and a pinch 
o£ soluble cayenne pepper. Make 
som(^ balls from the forcemeat the size 
of a marble, and cut the sweetbread 
into dice ; brush them over wdth beaten 
white of egg, take them up on the 
point of a skewer, and drop them into 
the soup a minute before serving. 
Mix the milk with half an ounce of 
arrowroot, add the cream, bring to the 
boil, and blend very thoroughly with 
the soup, then serve at once. 

— Make the forcemeat without 
suet, using butter instead, and before 
adding the balls to the soup, boil them 
first in stock for twenty minutes, and 
let them become cold. 

This is a very rich and delicious 
soup. If preferred more higlily 
flavoured, boil a slice of cari'ot, a 
morsel of onion scalded, and sprig of 
parsley in the stock for a few* minutes. 
A tiny strip of ham, half an ounce or 
so, may bo pxit in with them. 

Tapioca Cream Soup. —Ac- 
quired : a quart of milk, a pint of stock 
(No. fl), three ounces of crushed tapioca, 
a gill of cream, salt, pepper, and a 
drop or two of essence of nutmeg, 
three eggs, and vegetables as \xnder- 
mentioned. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

Put into a muslin bag a tablespoon- 
ful each of celery and Spanish onion, 
very finely chopped, the same measure 
of grated carrot, and a teaspoonful of 
grated cocoa-nut, a sxilt.spoonful of 
mignonette pepper, and a small bunch 
of herbs. Tie up the bag, put it in 
the stock, boil up, and just keep it sim- 
mering for half an hour, then remove 
the bixg, giving it a good squeeze. 
This will colour the stock, and give it 
a rich appearance. Now sprinkle in 
the tapioca, stirring well ; it will take 
twenty minutes to ^il. Beat the yolks 
of the eggs up, heat the milk and cream 
in a bain-marie^ and mU it with the 


eggs, then add the stock very gradu- 
ally, first using a spoonful below 
boiling point. Ketum the whole to 
the pan, stir until it is on the point of 
boiling, then serve. 

Tapioca Cream Soup (Plain). 
— Use stock No. 11 ; omit the eggs and 
half the cream. Increase the quantity 
of tapioca by another ounce. This is 
very good soup maigre. Fish soup of 
this kind, made from plain fish stock, 
is suitable for Lenten fare. The cocoa- 
nut may be omitted. 

Tinned Soups.— A great variety 
of soups may now’ be had in tins, and 
for the most part they are very good. 
Those made by the leading firms 
average from eightpence to a shilling 
for a pint tin, and some will bear an 
equal measure of stock, and in some 
cases more, though there is a tendenc y 
on the part of the makers to oveu-rate 
their strength. The majority of them 
w’ill bear a little extra seasoning and 
flavouring, and to some a little added 
thickening and a spoonful of w’ine are 
undoubtedly very great improvements. 
Among otliers, we may mention cressy, 
hare, game, giblet, grouse, julienne, 
kidney, tomato, vegetable, hotch-potch, 
mutton broth, green pea, mock 
turtle, real turtle, mulligatawny, 
venison, vermicelli, and l^ilestine. 
There are several sorts of Aus- 
tralian soups also in tins, and 
much lower in price than the above 
mentioned; the quality is not so 
good, but they are useful in emer- 
gencies. As a rule, they will be more 
satisfactory if sieved, the meat being 
stringy, and for adding to a good bone 
stock or vegetable stock they arc by 
no means to be despi.sini. The same 
caution applies to these as to other 
tinned meats— as soon as optmed, 
whtdher the contents of the tin Ih' re- 
quired or not, empty it into an oaitlu n 
vessel at once. Never leave the meat 
sUnding in the tin, 

Toma^ Gurry Soup.— This is 
ve^ delicious and inexpensive. Re- 
quired : a quari tin of tomatoesi one pint 
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of rtcH'k (No. 1 or 2\ ono «i>pK ono 
onion, half an ouncf* of curiy-iK>wtlor, 
a leaspoonful of currv-pasto, tho juioo 
of half a lemon, or a leasj>oonful of 
preserved tsimarinde, a buneh of herbs 
(parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf), sjilt. 
pi'pper, a slice of bacon (lean) or ham, 
thickening. Cost, about Is. .‘{d. 

Cut up the bacon, melt it in the 
saucepan, add the hi'rbs, sliced onion, 
and apple. The latter should not be 
sweet, a sour one is best. Put in the 
curry-powder and paste, add a little 
tomato liquor from the tin, then the 
rest gradually. Cover and cook for 
half an hour or more, then pass 
through a sieve ; put back into the 
pail, with more seasoning if required 
(a little salt should be put in at first), 
the lemon-jiiice, and half an ounce of 
rice-flour mixed with cold stock. Boil 
up and skim, and serve with a plate 
of boiled rice sprinkled with a few 
saffron shreds. 

For a rah soup of this sort u.se 
stock No. 7, and add a toa.spoonfuI of 
extract of meat or half an ounce 
of glaze, using a// curry or mulli- 
gatawny paste in place of tho curry- 
powder." 

Tomato Puree. — Required ; one 
pound of tomatoes, fully ripe, and of 
good colour — sec that they are not 
bruised or over-ripe — one carrot, a 
bunch of herbs, seasoning, a quart of 
stock (No. 4), an ounce and a half each 
of butter and corn-flour, a few drops 
of white vinegar or lemon-juice. Cost, 
about Is. 

Break the tomatoes into an enamelled 
stew-pan W’ith the butter, vinegar, 
herbs, a little salt, a pinch of castor 
sugar, and half a dozen pcjipcrcoms. 
Wash and scrape the carrot, and grate 
the outer rod part ; put it with th<i rc.st, 
cover, and cook for half an hour ; 
then add the stock, boil for half an 
hour more, and pass through a hair 
sieve. Mix the corn-flour with cold 
stock to a puste, add it to the souj), 
and re- boil. If not a good colour, jjut 
in a few drops of carmine or cochineal 
colouring. 


Tomato Soup, Autraliaa.— 

Thi.** is very cheap and quickly made. 
RtH|uin'd : a quart tin of tomatoes, tho 
Rime measure of boiling water, a two- 
pound tin of Austnilian mutton, 
jK)und of potiitoc,s, siilt, pepiM*r, and a 
little br(3wning. Cost, al)Oiit Is. 9d. 

Take all the fat from the meat, and 
put it aside (it is not wanted foV the 
soup). Put tho tomatoes and boiling 
watt‘r in a saucepan, take out the skins 
of tho tomatoes, and add the jK^tatoes, 
sliced thinly ; season, and l>oil gently 
for ark hour, or until the potatoes are a 
pulp; then cut up the meat, ))ut it in 
the soup, with all th(‘ jelly from the 
tin, and l(‘t it stmd for a few minutes 
to become heated, but do not Ui/ 
again. 

This is a substantial dinner for 
children. It may be mad(3 thinner if 
required, and for a better soup u.se 
stock No. 1 or 2. 

Veal Soup ((h.Tnian). — Take tho 
moat licpior Irom iu‘ck or brwtst of 
veal that has been boiled for tiiblc. 

I Boil it until reduced to half, add salt, 
and skim it well, add some sago or 
rice, previously cooked, and a quarter 
of an liour before serving, aspamgus, 
eauli flower, or scorzonera, cooked, 
dioiild be added. Jn the tureen beat 
up the yolks of two eggs with a gill of 
hot milk for each quart of soup ; add 
the hot soup slowly, beating well, then 
.serve at once. 

This is very delicate and nourishing. 
For a more sjivoury soup, j)iit in 
chopped parsley and some minced 
chives with a little poundtsl mace, with 
the other vegetables. jNface must, 
however, always b(‘ very cautiously 
used ; cssenee of mace is irseful. 

Vegetable Soup with Herbs. 

— Required : two ounces of butter, a 
gill of cream, some sornd, a lettuce, 
B>ilt and pepper, tarragon and chervil, 
an ounce and a half of flne sago and 
pint and a half of tho watcu* from 
haricot beans (preferably the green 
flageolets). Cost, about 8d. 

Wash the sorrfd, hike out coarse 
fibres, and tear it into shrods, enough 
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to fill a larjjfe broakfast-cup ; put it in 
a pan with tho butter and the let- 
tuce, washed and shredded, and cook 
for a few minutes, then add the bean 
water ; bring to the boil, sprinkle in 
the sago, and boil until it is done. The 
French sago or crushed tapioca is done 
in twenty minutes. Season to taste, 
stir* in the cream, and serve in a very 
hot tureen. 

This is a little known soup in 
this country ; it is considered a 
very good blood purifier. Nettle- 
tops or dandelion-leaves can be used 
with or instead of sorrel, and 
stock No. 11 can take the place of 
water. 

White Soup. — This is sim])le and 
cheap, cand quickly made. Kequired: 
one pound each of potatoes, celery, 
and onions, one pint of milk, two 
pints of water, salt and pejqHT, 
coralline or rizino to thicken. Cost, 
about 8d, 

I’arboil and slice the ]K)ta<ocs. 
Scald and slice the onions. AVa.'^h the 
celery, and cut it up very small. Ihit 
them all into a pan with the water, 
boiling, and the seasoning, skim, and 
simmer until thick .and pulpy, then 
add the milk, and s])rinkle in an oumre 
or two of rizine or coralline, these 
arc quickly cooked ; stir for a few 
minutes, then dilute with a little more 
hot water ; hoil again for a short time, 
and servo. 

White Soup (Rich). — Required: 
one qiiai-t of stock (No. 9), one pint of 
milk and cream mixed, three ounces of 
French t.'ipioca or s;igo, a few eclery 
stalks and a small onion, salt and 
l)epper, a few ounces of ham, and some 
croutons. Cost, about Is. Jld. 

Make the stock hot, add the hum 
and vegi'tables, with a ft'w white 
peppercorns or some mignon<'tto pep- 
per, and a pinch of salt ; hoil until 
reduced a fourth, then add the bipiocji, 
stirring until it is transiwircnt ; boil 


the milk and cream, add them to the 
soup, after fn^cing it from the ham, 
vegetabh's, and spice (they may be 
loosel}' ti(!d in muslin) ; season, and 
serve. With the croutons, hand round 
some grated cheese. The ham can 
go in the stock-pot, as only a little 
of the goodness will be drawn out in 
the above. 

Wines for Soups.— Wines 

FOR Gravies and Sauces, p. 84. 

Winter Soup (Cheap).— Re- 
quired : one pound each of whole 
Egj'ptian lentils, split peas, coarse 
oatmeal, crushed wheat, and pearl 
barley, half a pound of Indian meal 
and half a j)ound of broken rice, two 
large carrots, two turnips, one parsnip, 
three or four leeks and one pound of 
onions, a large bunch of parsley, a 
teaspoonful of celery-seed, siilt and 
popp(.*r, an ounce of mixed jx'pper- 
coiTis, allspice, and claves, and six 
gallons of cold water. An ounce of 
brown sugar and four ounces of drip- 
l)ing are a great improvement. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Wash the lentils and peas, soak 
them with the barh*y all night in the 
cold water ; put thorn on to boil, add 
the sugar and dripping, bring to Iroil- 
ing point very slowly, skimming often; 
then add the vegetables in slices (herbs, 
spices, celery-scwi, and parsley, all tied 
in muslin), the rice well washed, and 
the oatmeal. Boil for throe hours or 
more, until pulpy, then mix the Indian 
meal with a little more cold water, add 
it to the soup, and boil for forty minutes 
longer. Some of the salt may be put 
in with the meal, the n'st is to be 
added just lud’ore serving; none should 
hv put in at fir.st ; lake out the spice- 
bag, and serve. 

The wheat should go in an hour and 
a half before the soup is served, (^anrse 
whole-meal will do instead. This is 
excellent for soup-kitchens, cheap 
dinners, &c. 
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PISH SOUPS. 


Fish soups are but little known and seldom met with except at the tables 
oi the well-to-do and among fisher-folk ; but they furnish a most wholesome 
and nutritious form of food, and a cheap one. where fish is plentiful ; care is 
needed in their preparation, and the most gelatinous fish should always be 
employed for the basis ; certain kinds of oily fish, viz., ina(*.kerel, herrings, 
and rich fish like salmon, should not be chosen. Generally speaking, fish 
soups are found to agree better when vegetables are served in them. In 
our list of fish stocks, the fish named are to be regarded as suggestive, by 
no means as exhaustive. The delicate kinds of wliite fish, as soles, plaice, 
turbot, and the like, will agree best wdth the majority; but when fish is to 
be had in abundance almost every sort may be utilised. To all brown fish 
soups a little sage is a good addition, and bread should bo eaten with 
most of the rich varieties. Bisques are soups made from lobster, crab, 
cray-fish, &c. Souchets are given under Fish in a subsequent chapter, as 
fish souchet is not a soup in tho strict sense of the word, tliough soiip-liko 
in appearance ; and it is often served at the commencement of a dinner or 
luncheon, thus taking the place of soup and fish, and shortening tho meal 
by a course; or at more elaborate meals soni(*tinies a soup is served also; 
or a second dish of fish of a richer kind is served in addition to tho 
souchet. 


Bisque B'Ecrevisses (Cray- 
fish Soup). — Required : fifty small cray- 
fish, four ounces of fresh butter, two 
ounces of the crumb of a French roll, 
four ounces of rice, two anchovies, an 
onion stuck with a couple of cloves, a 
ba3'-loaf, about a dessertspoonful of 
salt and half as much mignonette 
pepper, a few grains of cayenne, and a 
glass of light wine. Cost of fish, un- 
certain. 

Take out the gut from the centre fin 
of the tail, shell the fish, and keep the 
tails whole. Pound the shells with 
anchovies, bread-crumbs, and butter; 
put them on to boil with some stock 
(about two quarts of No. 14 or 16), and 
the rice, well washed ; add the onions 
and seasoning, and boil veiy'^ gently for 
two hours ; then pound the meat, re- 
serving the tails, add it, and cook for a 
few minutes, then rub all through & 
sieve. Return it to the pan, re-heat it, 
but do not boil again ; put in the tails 
and wine, cover, and in five to ten 
minutes serve the soup with croutons 
or sippets any shape preferred. 


This is excellent, both in flavour and 
colour. 

For a more economical soup, or if 
the supply of cray-fish runs .short, add 
a little lobster meat, or tho shell of a 
lobster, or some lobster coral or 
“ butter.” The wine can bo decreased 
or omitted, and a plainer stock used ; 
or water, if the shell of a lobster is 
used, will answer. 

See that the cray-fish are freshly- 
boiled ones. A hundred prawns ma)' 
be substituted. 

Bouille 4 Baisse, or Bonilla- 
baisse.— -Any kind of fish may be 
used for this dish : gurnard, haddock, 
whiting, mackerel, carp, red and grey 
mullet, soles, plaice, or lobsters, all do 
admirably for a bouillabaisse. Clmp 
two onions and put them with a piece 
of butter in a stew-pan, and let them 
brown without burning, then arrange 
the fish (which has been previoudy 
cut into small pieces) in tho pan, 
allowing half “a pound of fish for each 
person. Add a small quantity of tho 
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best olive- oil, a clove of garlic, two 
bay-lcavos, a few slices of lemon, two 
or three tomatoes or a little tomato 
sauce, as much powdered saffron as 
will go on the point of a tiible-knife, 
and, lastly, a glass of wliito wine or 
Madeira. Tut in sufficient stock to 
cover the whole, and boil from ten to 
fifteen minutes, skimming carefully 
the whole time. When ready to serve 
throw in a handful of chopped parsley. 
This quantity of flavouring is intended 
for six pounds of fish. On the Conti- 
nent it is usually sent to table in two 
separate dishes — that is to say, the fish 
in one, and the sauce in a small deep 
dish ; but we think the whole would 
look better served in a deep entree dish, 

Bonillabaisse (true Marseillaise 
fashion) should, according to Sir Henry 
Thompson, receive the addition of a 
portion of conger cel and a couple of 
dozen mussels, to four pounds of whit- 
ing, sole, red mullet, and fresh had- 
dock. Two bay-leaves, tw'o cloves, 
parsley, thyme, slices of lemon, the 
zest of a Seville orange, salt, pepper, 
pimento, saffron, a clove of garlic, and 
tw'o red ciipsicums, are to be tied in a 
coarse net bag, and put in with the 
fish and si.Y tablespoonfuls of pure 
olive oil and three pints of water. 
Half an hour’s boiling for all except 
the whiting is required ; toasted bread 
in slices may bo served apart or put in 
the soup tureen. Two or three glasses 
of French wine should be added, and, 
almost needless to say, the fish is to bo 
cleansed with great nicety; and al- 
though it is usual to bone and cut it 
up first, we think the bones should be 
put in for the sake of their flavour. 
They , can be tied up in Uic bag, and 
removed with tlie rest. 

Claia Soup. — Wash the clams, 
and just cover them with boiling 
water; when the shells open, after a 
little boiling, take the clams from the 
shelLs, and save all the liquor ; chop 
the fish, and stniin the liquor ; put 
both together in a pan wdth pepi>or, 
boil for a quarter of an hour, then 
thicken a little with white roux or 


flour and butter. Sometimes milk or 
water is added to the fish liquor, and 
a bit of onion used for flavouring. 
Toasted bread is often cut up and put 
in the tureen. For rich clam soups 
the yolks of eggs are used, with a 
spoonful or two of cream. Cost of 
clams, uncei-tain. 

Clam Soup, American.—Boil 

the juice of the clams, after careful 
straining, season with salt, cayenne, 
and strained lemon-juice, and, if liked, 
a grate or two of nutmeg ; enrich with 
drawn butter and a spoonful of cream, 
and thicken with cracker- crumbs. 
The clams are to be cut up small, and 
boiled for half an hour, the lemon- 
juice and cream being added at the 
moment of serving. 

Conger Eel Sonp.— Required : 
three pounds of conger eel, three 
quarts of watei% a carrot, an onion, a 
good bunch of herbs, some wdiole 
spices (mixed, about a teaspoonful), 
salt, vegetables to serve in the soup, 
and thick(?ning. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

Only the head and tail ends are re- 
quired for this (the middles of the fish 
can bo kept for other dishes). Wash 
them and put them on to boil in the 
w'ater with the spices and a little siilt ; 
add the vegetables, lightly fried, with 
tho herbs, and boil slowly, wdth fre- 
quent skimming, for about three hours. 
Then strain the soup, put in some 
cooked green peas or any other vegc- 
tahlcs (about half a pint w’ill do), and 
flavour with catsup or store sauce, and 
more salt to taste. Thicken a little 
w ith browned flour, or roux if liked ; 
but this is often served unthickened. 

Conger Eel Soup (White).— 

Do not fry the veget^les, use white 
p('Ppercoi*ns instead of mixed spices, 
and white roux or flour to thicken. 
Add some boiled milk just before serv- 
ing, and omit tho peas, using instead 
cooked w’hito vegetiihles of any kind. 
A further improvement to this is 
effected by putting in a few' pieces of 
the middle of the eel ; they should be 
cooked with the rest, and removed as 
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soon as tender, then added just before 
serving. 

Crab Soup (very good and eco- 
nomical).— Required : a freshly -boiled 
crab, a quart of milk, a quart of fish- 
stock, seasoning, rice, butter, &c. 
Cost, about Is. 2d. 

First wash half a pound of rice very 
carefully ; put it on to boil in the milk, 
with a pinch of stilt and cayenne 
pepper, and one ounce, or rather more, 
of fresh butter; when perfectly soft, 
mix with it all the yellow meat or 
pith from the body of the crab, and the 
stock (No. 14). Kub all through a hair 
sieve, and add a tcaspoonful of essence 
of anchovies or shrimps, and more 
seasoning ; return it to the pan, stir 
until it boils, then tear up the fiesh 
from the claws of the crab w’ith a 
couple of forks ; put them in, and leave I 
until heated through, but do not boil 
again. For this and many other pre- 
parations of crab, great can; in its 
selection is very imjiortant. A small 
piece of stick cinnamon may be boiled 
with the rice w’hen the flavour is not 
objected to : it is said to render crab 
easier of digestion. 

After washing the rice, put it to soak 
in a i)int of fi.sh-stock for a few hours, 
and put it on to boil with the stock in 
addition to the milk ; more stock should 
be added during the boiling, until 
another pint has l>een used. This 
makes a quart in addition to that used 
for the soup. 

For a richer crab soup, use two 
crabs and rather less rice ; other in- 
gredients as above named. 

Fish Mulligatawny. — • 

quired : two pounds of fish, two quarts 
of stock (No. 14), two onions, two 
leeks, two apples, one canot, one 
turnip, two ounces of clarified fat, a 
large bunch of herbs, plenty of parsley, 
one ounce of curry -j>owdor, one ounce 
of curry -paste, salt to taste, and thicken- 
ing. Cost, about 28. 2d. 

I'repare the soup as for Fish Soup 
(Bkown); put the bones and trim- 
mings in with the stock and a little 
salt, boil up, and skim woll. In a 


separate pan melt the fat, mince the 
vegetables, and grate the apple ; .add 
the herbs, and fry for ten minutes; 
mix the ciirrj^-powder and paste with 
a little stock, stir to the boil, then add 
the whole to the first pan, and boil 
gently for an hour and a half. Have 
ready in the tureen some boiled rice, 
and the fish, separately cooked,^ and 
1 cut into small squares ; then strain, the 
soup on to them, or rub the soup 
through a sieve, and re-boil before 
adding it. Put in a few drops of 
lemon- juice. If preferred, the soup 
can be thickened with brown roux or 
browned flour, and the boiled rice 
handed separately with cut lemons, 
quarters or slices. 

Mulligatawny-paste is rather milder 
than curry-paste, and is sometimes 
preferred. If the eurry-pow’der is not 
very fresh add to it a pinch of pow- 
dered coriander-sced. 

Pish Soup (Brown). -- Re- 
quired: three pints of slock (No. 14), 
a bunch of herbs, a tcasj)oonful each of 
French vinegar, tarragon vinegar, and 
mushroom ketchup, a pound and a half 
of fresh white flsh, a tcacupfiil of 
minced vegetables (as great a variety 
as convenient, green vi'gctables ex- 
cepted), two ounces of browned flour, 
two ounces of butter, seasoning to 
taste, and a small tomato. C’ost, about 
Is. 3d. 

Wash the flsh, remove the head, 
fins, &c., and put them into the stock 
with all the other materials (flour and 
butter excepted). Roil down to a 
quart, then strain. Put the butter in 
a stew-pan, add the flour, and mix well ; 
put in tli(i strained soup by degiees, 
then the fi.sh cut into squares of an 
inch or thereabouts, ('ook until tins 
flsh is tender. For this any flat fish 
cun he used, or fresh Ijaddock, wliiting, 
4i:c. The hones should he boiled with 
the trimmings. A mixture of sea and 
river flsh may he used. 

• This may boiled, Rteamed, baked, or 
fricfl ; tlie latter is the nawt navoury. It 
must not iKi brea<i-crumbed. (.Sec Fish FaiEp 
Plainly.) 
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For a richer soup add half an ounce 
of glaze and a glass of white wine 
when the fish is put in. Brown roux 
can be used instead of the flour and 
butter. 

When fish with a strong taste is 
used, it is well to lay it for a while in 
>inegar and water. This treatment 
modifies the muddy taste complained 
of in river fish. 

Fisherman's Sonp. — Make a 
soup according to the following recipe, 
by which means the smallest fry may 
be utilised : — Take the fish caught in 
a day’s angling — carp, dace, roach, 
perch, &c. Wash them in salt and 
water, and put them in a stew-pan, 
with a tomato, a leek, an onion, and a 
carrot sliced, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
and enough water to cover them. 
When boiled to a pulp, strain, and put 
the liquor back into the saucepan, wdth 
seasoning to tasie, and a small quantity 
of rice or other grain for thickening. 
When this is cooked, put in some 
flavoured vinegar and a teaspoonful of 
soy or store sauce, and servo. If any 
of the fish are of good size they may be 
filleted, the bones to be stewed down 
with the rest, and the fillets divided, 
and put in a short time before serving. 

Fish Sonp d. la Cardinal.— 

Make some stock by recipe No. 15 ; 
to a quart add the following : one 
ounce of white roux, one ounce of corn- 
flour mixed with a gill of milk and 
bailed, eighteen Loiisteu Quenelles 
{q.v. under Fish), a tiiblospoonful of 
lobster butter, a few drops of colouring, 
seasoning, and the yolks of two eggs. 
Tut the stock in a pan, add the roux, 
then the milk and arrowroot or corn- 
flour, boil up and skim ; add salt, 
Layenne, a st]ueo/.o of lemon-juice, a 
few droi)s of carmin#, and when off the 
boil stir in the lobster butter. Tut 
the raw yolks of eggs into a weil- 
h(!ated tureen, add the soup gnidually, 
taking the usual precaution ; put in the 
<iuenelles and a tablespoonful of light 
wine. Serve croutons with this, and a 
plate of boiled rice. Cost, about 
Is. fid. 


Fish Soup d la Gtiildhall.— 

Required : the nead of a small cod-fish, 
a quart of fish stock (No. 15), a gill of 
white wine, a bunch of parsley, thyme, 
and a bay-leaf, a large onion, a ripe 
tomato, two ounces of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of essence of shrimps, one 
ounce of white roux, a dozen quenelles 
(see Fish, White, Quenelles of), and 
a quarter of a pint of freshly -shelled 
shrimps. Cost, about Is. lOd. 

Wash the head, put it on to boil 
with cold water to cover, and a little 
salt ; bring to the boil and skim, then 
cook for two hours ; strain the liquor, 
about half a pint, into a clean pan with 
the fish-stock, herbs, tomato, and a 
little salt ; fry the onion brown in the 
butter, add it to the rest with some 
crushed peppercorns, and boil for half 
an hour, skimming very often ; stir in 
the roux, boil up, and skim agjiin ; put 
in the wine and anchovy essence, with 
I salt to taste, a little soluble cayenne, 
and a few drops of lemon-juice, then 
strain the soup through a hair sieve, 
put in the shrimps and quenelles, and 
serve. 

For a clear soup, clarify in the usual 
way with eggs, add the shrimps and 
quenelles as above, but omit the roux, 
and put in a couple of ounces of cooked 
Italian paste, or macaroni in verj' short 
lengths. A few drops of carmine 
colouring should be put in the soup. 

Eaddock Soup. — Required : a 
fresh haddock of two to three pounds 
in weight, seasoning, roux, herbs, 
bread-crumbs, bacon, a little cream, 
some raw eggs, and four ounces of 
boiled rice. Cost, alKmt 28. 

First wash the fish, and take the 
flesh off in fillets ; put the heads, tails, 
bones, skin, fins, A’O., on to Kiil with 
tliree (juarts of cold water, a bunch of 
herbs, an onion stuck with cloves, and 
a few slices of carrot ; add salt, boil 
gently, and remove the scum. Wlu'n 
reduced to a pint and a half, strain the 
liquid. With the flesh of the fish pro- 
cml as follows Scrape it finely by 
laying it on a lioard, and with the pulp 
thus obtained mix a slice of Ixicon, 
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Ite RiiRood and jpoundod with about 
mm bmim of Smd^inimbi soakod 
m I tih^ d o c k and aquoewid dry; add 
•ilt powdered mixed 

Rem, with the yoUoi of a couple of 
ORM to bind the mixture, and an ounce 
df ixulod rice. Form the whole into 
amaU balls or oval iha}»es, and dip 
them into the whites of the 

Cffgt. To the soup add white roux and 
a taldcsp.ikonful or two of cream ; boil 
it up. then put in the fidi IxiIIh, and 
cook them for live minutes, fidding the 
remaining jK*rtion of the rice at the 
same time. A few dn>ps of anchovy 
esfenco. lx>lh in the and the fish 
balls, is a doiided improvement. 

Haddock Soup, with 
ShrixapB. — This recipe is for a soup 
made trom the remains of a cooked 
; after takini? it from the* b<.*ne»; 
and fiaking it, there should he enou|jrh 
to fill a hroiikfast cup. Make stock 
from the bont*s and the shells (d 
the shrimps (.s£C Nos. 14 and lo;. of 
which a quart will be required ; 
after strainirii? it into a eknin saucc'- 
pan, put in the flaked fish, with half 
the measure of picked 6hriinj)S, a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, and siilt 
and popper to taste, with any desired 
thickening (Liaisons, p, 35): boil up, 
aiid serve with dice-shaped croutons. 

Both to this and the foregoing soup 
a little w hite wune may be addcxl with 
advantage, and other fish, as brill, 
.plaice, turbot, soles, and whiting, may 
be used just in the same way. I f pos- 
sible, remove the fish from the bones 
w'hile hot, it flakes more easily than if 
left until cold— that is, it is more easily 
taken from the bones w'hile w’arm. 

Lobster and Prawn Soup.— 

Itcqiiired : a fresh lobster, thirty or 
forty ])rawn8, tw^o quarts of stock (No. 
15), from the shell of the lobster, and 
the heads and shells of the prawns 
flavoured with herbs and vegetables, 
cream, colouring, and thickening. 
Cost, uncertain. 

Make the stock, strain it, and skim 
well ; put it in a saucepan with enough 
white roux to thicken— it should be 


like jfood creanu ‘W ben well skimmed, 
put in the prawns and the white meat 
of the lobster shredded, the claws cut 
into small piec^es, and suit, cayenne 
peppi'T, and a few drops of carmine. 
Cover, and leave for five minutes, tlu n 
ut in s<»me Icmun-juitH^ and a few 
roj>» of anchovy ess(!nco, a gill cf hot 
crt«m, and the lolwUr conil. 1)#' not 
boil agitin. 

Lobtter and Shrimp Soup 

may K* made by iKning shriinjjs, in. 
cnasing tin* pr<»j>ui‘ti<*n. If preferred, 
the soup may Ik* sieved before adding 
the shrimps tir prawns. 

Lobster and Hice Soup 

(BcononiieHl and gwai . — ItequirtNi : a 
tin of lobster (Ix'St quality;, three 
ounee.'i of rice, one j»int <‘f milk, the 
.Hiime of water and stix k No. 15, 
scaM>ning. 6lC. C'o.st, uImiuI Ls. 4d, 

WasVi the riee, and blaneh it (frr 
j Kicr, to Bi.an( i!;.pul it into the water, 

! and Ixdl until soft ; then add the stock 
and the lobster imat (eluws excepted), 
cut into shreds, season to taste, put in 
a little anchovy csKcnee, and rub all 
through a sieve ; pound the t‘law.s 
with the butter and a fi-w droj>8 of 
anchovy essence and colouring, add 
the boiling milk by degre<-«, then the 
soup, also lioiling ; mix thoroughly, 
and serve at once. 

Oyster Soup.— Kcqnired : two 
ounces of butter, one ouimm^ of flour, 
three gills of milk, one gill of cream, a 
drop or two of essence of anchovies, 
twelve oysters. Cost, about 28. 

IMelt the butter, add the flour, and 
stir until smooth ; th(.n the milk and 
cream, and stir until it Wiils. Boil 
the oyster liquor, skim it, season wdth 
the anchovy and a dust of rayrnne ; 
put in the oysters to “ plum]),” but not 
to boil, or tlujy would harden ; then 
stir the contents of the two pans, and 
serve. The oysters may be cut up, 
but not bearded. This is an American 
recipe. 

Oyster Soup, Economical.—* 

Bequired : a tin of oysters, a score of 
oysters, a pint of milk, soasoning, a 
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littlo white roux, stock, and a few 
drops of anchovy essence. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. 

First put the liquor from the tinned 
nnd fresh oysters into a small sauce- 
pan ; put in the oysters, and plump 
them ; then set them aside, and rub 
the tinned oysters through a sieve, 
moititening them with the hot liquor. 
Wlien all are through, add a little white 
stock, either “ second stock or made 
from veal (as No. 9), about half a pint; 
boil the milk, add to the rest, then boil 
up, and thicken with roux or flojir and 
butter, well blended. Put in about a 
dessertspoonful of anchovy essence, or 
less, if it is very strong, add the 
oysters, and serve. Natives are not 
necessary ; blue points answer for 
cooking. 

Oyster Soup, Bdch. — Take 
three dozen oysters, beard them, and 
let the beards boil in two pints of fish 
stock for twenty minutes. Pound the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, an 
ounce of fresh butter, a saltspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper, 
and a teaspoonful of anchovy essence 
and lemon- juice. Strain the stock, 
stir the pounded mixture into it, 
add the oyster liquor, and simmer 
all together for a few minutes. 
Add more salt and pepper, if neces- 
sary, and a pinch of cayenne, 
together with the oysters and the 
yolks of two unboiled eggs which 
liave been well beaten. The soup 
must not hoil after the oysters and 
raw eggs are added ; it must bo stirred 
by the side of the fire until it is thick 
and smooth, and then poured into a 
tureen, and served very hot. The soup 
may be thickened slightly with white 
roux or arrowpot mixed with milk or 
cream, and boiled up and skimmed be- 
fore the oysters are added. Any nice 
fresh fish of the white kind may bo 
used for the stock. Servo small 
croutons with the soup. 

UuBsian Fish Soup. — Ke- 

qmred: some vegetables and herbs 
of the usual kinds for soups, fish, 
mixed varieties, and some stock or 


water, and seasoning. First boil down 
the vegetables in a little stock until it 
is well flavoured, then strain it, and 
add more to make u^) the quantity re- 
quired. Into this put any well-cleaned 
fish, such as pike, perch, or any ordi- 
nary white fish ; some should be rich, as 
eels, to give the soup good body ; to a 
quart of stock about a pound of fish 
will be wanted. When well done, 
strain, and season to taste, and thicken 
a little with any of the usual white 
thickenings and a few ounces of sliced 
potatoes— about two ounces to a quart 
of soup. Where potatoes uto objo(‘ted 
to some potato-flour can be substituted. 
Serve cream with this; it should be 
handed separately. 

Skate Soup. — The bones of 
skate are so deliaite and gristly that 
they can easily be converted to jelly ; 
consequently, good nourisliing soup 
may be made of this fish. Clean two 
pounds of skate, and hang it in the 
open air for a day; cut it into small 
neat fillets, and put the trimmings and 
head into a saucepan, wdth two quarts 
I of fish-stock or water. Let it simmer 
gently for an hour, and carefully re- 
move the scum as it rises ; then add an 
onion, a turnip, a bunch of pirsley, 
and a few sticks of celery, and simmer 
all gently together till the liquor is re- 
duced to one quart; then strain it 
carefully. The soup may be finished 
in two ways : either thicken the snuce 
with a little brown thickening, add the 
fillets, simmer them till done enough, 
and flavour the soup with a dessert- 
spoonful of ketchup, a glass of sherry, 
and pepper and sjtlt, if required ; or 
drop two ounces of vermicelli into the 
soup, and when it is done enough — 
which will Ih? in fifteen minutes — mix 
with the soup a quarter of a pint of 
cream beaten up with the yolk of an 
<>''cr the fire for a minute 
or two, then serve. When the soup is 
finished in the latter of these two ways, 
it is well to hoil all the skate in tjio 
stock, and thus dispense with Ao 
fillets. 

A mixture of skate and ling, to 
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irydi luilct miky b« will iniik^ 

fSC^lkmi touj!^. £<>lfi Ar<* a good addt* 
tion ; Ui« boiKw should lie with 

Ihe fish usod lor tho sUnk, and tho 
fiUeU miktHl and wrx'od in tho liioup. 

Turtle. —Tho turtlo, or nen tor- 
toise. is found in most of tho seas of 
warm climate's. Tho gm'on tnillc is 
ih<» variety usid f<ir making tho <<‘lo- 
bratid turtle soup whit h foniis such a 
nott'd feature of municijwl feasts, 
himdroiis of quarts being KTvod every 
Year at the liOrd Mayor’s dinner. , 
This soup is so expensive, and also so j 
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difficult to prepare, that it is seldom 
made in private houses ; if it is wanted, 
it is bought read>’-made, the cost being 
a guinea a quart. The turtles from 
which soup is made in England are 
sent alive from the West Indies. They 
vary in WYjight from 30 lbs. to 500 lbs., 
and in price from Is, to 28. p(:*r lb., ac- 
cording to the state of the market. 

Turtle Soup.— This recipe is for 
soup made from tne dried turtle flesh : 
six ounces will make about three pints 
of good soup. It should be soaked in 
lukewarm water for three days and 
nights, and for the last twelve hours 
the heat of the w’uter may be slightly 
increased. Change the water every 
twelve hours, and if a slightly un- 
pleasant odour arises from the flesh, 
rub it lightly over with wilt. Whilst 
the soaking process is going on keep 
the basin containing the turtle in a 
warm place, and during the night let 
it stand in a cool oven. For the last 


twelve hours lot the water in which it 
it soaked be of u good warmth. When 
I the meat has benm soakeil till it has lest 
; its gluey appearance, and is swollen 
; Hiul voiniMriilively soft, cut it into neat 
! puHTS two inches square, and IkuI it 
: g<*ntly for twelve hours in strong slock 
j prejxired as follows: — Tut a slice of 
i lean undressed ham into a gallon 
Hiiucejwn. with a inmnd and a half of 
giavy l*oif, a jKoind and a half ot 
knuckb- of veal, two onion.**, €ucli one 
with IhrtH* cltoes stuck into it, a lo ad 
of celery, a small turnip and carrot, as 
much jsii>lcy as will fill a tcu< tip, 
three teu.si>oonful8 of dried marjorsiin, 
three tcuspoonfuls of dritd basil, tJiio 
or two mushrooms, if tht v are at liainl, 
half a ti-aspoonful of Kiuon-thym*-, 
half a saltspitonful of iKiinyi-oyal, a 
small teaspoonful of salt, and a small 
pinch of cayenne. If any ehickt ii 
bones or pieces of cold roiist meat are 
at hand, they may bt‘ ndd<‘d to the rt'.st. 
Fill thi* saucepan with cold water, 
simmer the soup very gently for twelve 
hour.s, and remove the scum as it rises. 
Tho soup must on no account bi* left 
in the saucepan all night ; but if tin 
simmering is not finishtal at night, the 
soup must be poured out into a kisin, 
set in a cool place, and put on the fire 
again next day. When the soup lias 
been reduced to two quarts, strain 
carefully, and remove the fat with 
scrupulous care, (let a pound and a 
lialf of fresh eels, cut them into pie( es 
two inches long, and boil these in tho 
stock. When they arc tender, lift 
them out of the stock, and agriin strain 
it by passing it through a jelly-bag 
tw'o or three times ; if necessary, clear 
it with white of egg. When it is clear, 
put in the pieces of turtle flesh, and 
boil them gently till they are as tender 
as well-dressed calf’s head. At tho 
last moment add rather more than a 
claret- glassful of good Madeira or good 
golden sherry. Pour the soup into the 
tureen, add a few drops of lemon -juice, 
and it will be ready for serving. If it 
is necessary to clarify the soup, whisk 
the whites of two eggs with about a 
gill of cold water. Stir this briskly 
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into the soup when it is just warm, let 
it boil, and gently lift oft the scum as 
it rises. Draw the saucepan to the 
side, and let the soup simmer gently 
for half an hour. Let it stand a 
quarter of an hour to settle, and strain 
through a jelly-bag. If the soup has 
been gently simmered and carefully 
skinyned, it will most likely need only 
to be passed two or three times through 
a jelly -bag without further trouble. If 
thick souj) is preferred to clear soup, 
moisten a tablespoonful of brown roux 
with a small portion of the soup. 
When it is quite smooth, pour it into 
the saucepan, and stir till it boils. 
When this thickening is used, it will l)c 
necessary to let the saucepan stand by 
the side of the fire with the lid on for 
a short time, that the fat may rise to the 
surface and be removed. It is custom- 
ary to hand cut lemon and cayenne 
pepper with the soup. Forcjcmeat- 
balls or quenelles were at one time 
universally added, but arc now more 
seldom used. For the first named, 
see Forcemeat Balls, Rich, in the 
chapter on i'orcemeats. For quenelles, 
see Veal Quenelles, under Hot 
hntrees. They may bo made small, 
or moulded, just as preferred. Some 
authorities are of opinion that the pre- 
liminary soaking of the turtle flesh is 
a mistake, as it robs the soup of its 


flavour, and they advise instead that it 
be at once boiled in a small quantity of 
stock until nearly tender, after which, 
stock made as above described is to be 
added to the flesh for the final cooking. 
And with reference to the eels : it is 
almost generally accepted that they 
are an improvement, though some 
cooks object to them. The manufac- 
ture of turtle soup may be considerably 
simplified by buying, instead of the 
dried flesh, some “ tinned turtle ” ; 
this only requires cutting up and cook- 
ing in "the stock. The “green fat’’ 
may also be bought in tins. A very 
small tin serves for a good measure of 
soup ; it is, however, frequently dis- 
pensed with. The proper turtle herbs 
and spices may also bo obtained in 
j packets and tins, with full directions 
I for use. Then, by the use of stock 
I No. G and the tinned turtle above 
I referred to, a good deal of trouble may 
; be saved. Probable cost of dried 
turtle, Ss. to lOs. per pound; green fat, 
from 48. to 6s. per tin or bottle, 
according to size. We would add 
a reminder that the eels used 
in the soup w’ill make a separate 
! dish. 


Wines for Soups. — See Wixss 
for Gravies and Bavces, 84. 



XSRAVIES AND SAUCES. 

(/»r Salad mt Saladh.) 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Thk difference between froocl and bad cookfry is very strikingly shown 
in the {m'luiratiou of p*avi«»a and sauetN ; the latter, esiiecially *' the out* 
nance** — ¥if„, meluni butter — have always exeittnl the raillery of the 
foreigner; and although, thanks to the sptead of culinary tuition, there in 
\vm cause for #wirea,*iin at t he prest'iit time, yet iiiany iH*oj»le are much in 
the dark as to the initial inetluxU of pmetnlure. Hence, a sliort sketch of 
the requirements seems a fitting j»relu<le to the di'tailed rcci|H's theni- 
sclvea ; and taking them in order, first a few words on 

GRAVY. 

Tlie main points here sljould In' an ap|wtisiiig appearance, harmony of 
fiavonre ill the making, and suitability o( kind to the disl) of w*hieh it is 
an adjunct ; and ]>erhaps tlieso details invtdve greater cart? on the fiart 
of the cfHik than is at first apmrent Both the eye and tiie [wilnte iiiust 
U' studied— the one is api)enW to thi*ougli the other; and chnnliiiess 
must hold supreme sway iii the kitchen, or every attempt at gravh*^ w'ill 
end in failure— a sweeping assertion, some may say, hut it is literally 
true. The saucepan, particularly llie lid and tiie run, slnmhl 1 m‘ ns free 
from dirt HvS a feaciq). But for the present wo leave this huhject, and 
return to our gravies, whicli conijirise the various kinds known as “ inndo 
gravies” — the pure gravies of a joint are referred to in (lieir order; and 
we will ask tlie reader to turn to Stocks. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5 will serve 
every-day purposes ; No. 3 lias many uses, and Nos. (>, 7, and 8 are 
admirably adapted for good gravies; while, needless to say, many gravies 
can be made from tlie vegetable and fisli stocks therein givcui. But for rich 
gravies a special stock is required such as is giv<*n in Nos. ](> and 17. 

With regard to liarmouy of flavours, it would be iiiipossihle to des<*nlH? 
all the various methods of flavouring, or all the possible combinations; 
but we may j)oiiit out that certain flavours, as aiu'hovy, develop 
others; while other flavours, as tarragon, have au overj)oweriiig tendency. 
Tiie indiscrimjuate use of high sca.soiiiijg.s must guarded again.st. 
W’^liat is the use of making a decoction of hcrh.s and vegetables and meat, 
if it is to be Ar/ZZed with ket(diup or W*orcester* sauce ? Again, a twamj 
may be imparted to gravies by rubbing a bead of garlic over the bottom of 
the saucepan, while to boil the garlic in tlie gravy would render it uncut' 
able. There are few things better adajited, for adding to the 

flavour of gravy than a bit of ham of good quality and a morsel of 


* No uarticular riinke is iatcadwl. It in referred to solely uh a type. 
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tomato; skins and pips can be thus used up, but it is well not to add 
them in the early st^e, as we will point out later. 

Then the appearance of the gravy. Freedom from fat is essential (to 
attain this, see page 82) ; and to make a somewhat paradoxical remark, 
brown gravy should not be grey, yet it often is. The chief causes are 
the hastily-added thickening of raw flour and water, and the disregard 
of the fact that gravies, like soups, take time ; when well made, gravies 
requi|;c but little added colouring, even for the brownest kinds. Those 
we have given on page 33 may be safely employed. Colouring-balls, a 
French preparation sold in tins, and granular browning salt, are also 
unobjectionable for some sorts, such jis arc to accomimny very savoury 
dishes. 

Then the tliickening. A common error is to make thickened gravies 
too thick. The distinction between a gravy and a sauce is often not 
sufficiently marked— a gravy served wdUi a roast fowl is an illustration — 
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and need wo add that brown roux is the best thickening medium. 
Remember that by this means not only is tlie raw taste avoided and the 
gravy thickened, but tliat iin2M)rtant element, colour, is introduced or 
streiigtliened. 

For gravies wliich are required thickened, but clear also, brown roux, 
of course, is out of jdace; liero arrowroot comes to the re.scuo, and it is 
easy to get any desired consistency by adding it little by little, and 
letting it boil uj) (see page 35). Corn-flour is similarly used. 

raMes should always be carefully strained ; for this purpose strainers 
are necessary. The illustration in Fig. 16 shows the commonest and 
c leapes foiin; but the ]K)iuted strainer (Fig. 17) is much more useful, 
especially when requirtMl for gravy which has to be imiired round instoad 
o over meat, c^c. Botli kinds may be had with fine bottoms, suitable for 
clear gravy, varying \w to the coarsest, which answer for sauces also. 
X wo or three should bo found in every wcU-sp}H)inkd kikhou, 

SAUCES. 

M. Soyer has said that sauces are to cookery what grammar is to 
language and the gamut is to imiaic ; and all good cooks know well that 
sauce should serve both as a relish and a finish to the dish which it 
^companies. Even the plainest kinds should be attractive in appear, 
ance, tor the most homely dish is rendered more enjoyable, and the most 
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elaborate oue is ciihaiicecl by a well-made sauce; while to turn for a 
inoiiiGiit to the economical side of the question, it is certain that the 
family joint ^oes farther, and is made more wholesome, if a tureen of 
some sub.^tantial sauce bo served with it. 

Were we asked to name tlio chief aids to the concoction of good sauces 
and gravies — and by good we mean not of necessity costly, but carefully 
made — wo sliouJd say suitable utensils, as pans of tinned copper or iron, 
enaiindled iron, punj steed, or fire-proof china; sieves and strainers ^f hair 
and win^, and tammy-cloth ; not all of them indisjxmsable, but to many 
sorts a fine sieve or a tammy-cloth is ‘‘the making” of tbo sauce. 
A hot sauce cannot be served too hot; and so far as possible, the white 
ones sliould bo sei*v(Ml as soon as they are made ; sometimes the colour 
BuH'ers a good deal by waiting, but wben this is unavoidable, the hain- 
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'ill uric, (»r a substitule, should bo employed. If any must bo left in the 
sancepiins, let tliem b(! tlio brown, not the white sauces. 

The haiu-mitrU\ as will be seen from the illustration above, is a 
shallow pan fitted witli from seven to sixteen vessels (including a glaze- 
pot), in which sauces, gravies, and delicate dishes may be kept hot, 
witliout spoiling, wlien sufficiently cooked ; and such a vessel affords the 
best possible way of eonv(^ying heat without burning or spoiling the 
tlavoiir. When used, the pan is filled (from half to three-parts its depth, 
according to the number of saucepans to bo sot in it) with boiling water, 
and the vessels coutainiiig the sauces, &c., are covered and set into it ; it 
is then drawn back and left on the hot plate, where it will remain just 
below boiling point, otherwise many sauces would become too thick. 

The principle of the hain-niarie should be adopted in all households 
wluwo, from any cause, regularity and jmnetuality in the serving of meals 
eaimot be relied on. Wliero a proper pan is out of the question, 
instead of retaining tlie saucepans with their contemts by the fire, by 
wliieli means they would probably burn or be smoked, or otherwise spoiled, 
proc{‘ed as follows : — Put the water, as above directed, in a stout baking- 
tin, cak(‘-tin, stew-pan, saute-pan, or anything liandy; adapt the size and 
shape to the size and number of the vessels to be kept hot ; set in the 
pans, covered tightly, or turn the contents of the saucepans into upright 
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jars, and cover them; this takes less room, as several may be set in 
one tin. 

To Thicken and Enrich Sauces, brown and white roux, arrowroot, corn- 
flour, rice flour, chestnut-flour, eggs, butter, milk, and cream, arc commonly 
employed. We may liere mention that when roux is required, if by 
cliance it is not available, tlio next best thing is to melt th(^ butter in the 
saucepan, tlien to stir in the flour, and cook it ; if for a brown sauce, let it 
becoyio brown before the liquid is jmt in. This is not equal to roux, but 
it is a good substitute. When milk is added, it should be first boiled ; 
the same with cream. Arrowroot, or anything of the same starchy nature, 
must be blended with cold liquid before adding it, Eggs must be fresh, 
and should be strained after beating ; the liquid must never boil after they 
are jmt in, and if acid is put into tlie same sauce, that should be added 
most carefully ; lemon or orange juice should always be strained. Butter 
is often put into sauces at the moment of serving, to enrich and give 
smoothness ; this should be done off the fire, and the sauce is not to bo 
heated again. Bad butter, stale milk, and musty eggs, will spoil the most 
carefully concocted sauce in the w’orld; it is far better to cheai)eii the 
sauce by reducing the quantities of expensive ingredients, than to try the 
experiment of introducing inferior articles. 

To Sieve and Tammy Sauces. — A special tammy should be used for 
wliite sauces : tliat is, when a new cloth is bought it should be kept for 
white dishes for a time, then transferred to the brown and coloured 
section. Brown and other sauces which are sufficiently liquid may be 
>vruug through a tammy; anything which demands rubbing througli 
requires two persons, each holding the cloth in the left hand, and rubbing 
with a largo wooden spoon held in the right. A tammy. cloth must be 
well washed ; it should bo put in soak as soon as done with, and dried, 
never |iut into a drawer when damp. The best wull be found the cheapest. 
Hair sieves, some very fine, almost as fine as a tammy, may now bo had, 
and cost but little ; these require thorough rinsing, especially the rim, and 
careful drying each time they are used ; anything of an acid nature should, 
if possible, alw^ays be put through a hair sieve in preference to a wire one. 
A large spoon or a round vegetable press the size of a saucer is useful to 
mb purees, &c., through a sieve, and saves time ; with a small spoon the 
process is very tedious. 

Colouring Sauces. — Coloming for brown sauces must be regulated by 
the nature of the sauce itself and the dish to which it belongs. For a 
rich deep brown, a few’^ drops of carmine are most useful ; all for which a 
good stock is used, and to which claret or port is added, are generally dark 
enough. . Then in roux, glaze, and meat extract, we have materials wliich 
serve the triple purpose of giving colour, body, and riclmess of flavour. 
Unless otherwise specified, always skim while boiling hrown sauces 
or gravies to which thickening has been added. 

For green sauce, the “vegetable colouring” sold by grocers is useful; 
it may be had in the form of liquid and paste : the first for clear sauce, 
and the second for any dish in which clearness is not an object. Colour- 
ing may also be made at home from spinach or parsley. The leaves 
should be washed, and pounded in a mortar until the juice flo^vs ; it is 
then poured off into a jar, set in boiling water for a few minutes, and 
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dramed on a liair sieve. The greenings thus made is for immediate use 
only. For red, carmine is now used in preference to eocliincal, as it 
retains its colour well ; very little is required, and any shade, from the 
palest pink to rich crimson, may ho given. This is a liquid, and may bo 
used for any dish. Yellow colouring is required but seldom, when yolks 
of eggs are used in the sauce; when it is required, liquid saffron or 
apricot yellow, the latter in paste form, can be employed for all purposes. 
Only the best qualities of these articles should be employed. ^ They gnould 
bear tlie name of the maker, and bo certified pure. Low-priced, nainelesM 
goods of this class are dear in the end ; not unfrequently spoil the whole 
dish ; will not keep ; and are often absolutely injurious. 

Wines for Gravies and Sauces. — It has been well said that imitation 
port added to a gravy has as disastrous an effect as the contents of a 
blacking bottle, but that mock sherry is a still more horrible compound. 
Tlic moral is, use genuine wine, or dispense with it altogctlier. Taking 
the wines in common use, first a word on Port. Always keep a l>ottlo 
handy in wliieh to i^ut tlie dregs from wine decanted for the table. In 
time they will settle considerably, and serve excellenily for such dishes as 
jugged liaro, venison, Ac., as well as for Salmi sauce, and many otliers 
that are served with game ; and for iJurees and soups of Iiaro and other 
game, or of brown moat. Sherry should be a golden wine, not a pale, dry 
variety. When very good it may bo used in place of Madeira. The latter 
is particuharly rocomniouded for the rich brown sauces that are sometimes 
served with calf’s head; it is also the wine ^)or excellence for mock or 
real turtle soup. The dregs of those two wines may be bottled together. 
For ch'ar gravies, of course the clear wine is wantea; the dregs will only 
answer for those that are thickened. Claret is a useful wijjo in th(5 kitchen. 
It need not be a high-priced brand, but it must be sound ; a “ vinegary 
wine is very often destructive to the flavour of the entire dish. Burqmidy 
may often take the place of port in a dish ; so may a good claret ; hut in 
su<?h crises a little extra flavouring and body must be given to tJio sauce or 
gravy. For instance, if fruit jelly is an ingredient, supposing a tea- 
spoonful to a glass of port, one might nearly double it for the same 
measure of claret or Burgundy. Light Wines. — In many recipes in this 
work the terra “light wine’’ is used, and much must bo loft to the 
discretion of the cook, and the materials at command. The French wines 
of the white class, Chablis, Hock, Saiiterne, and others, may be used for 
many flsli sauces. The same wines, to which may be added Marsala, are 
frequently used by French cooks in gravies for braised beef and similar 
dishes. If at any time Marsala is used in place of sherry, a better wine is 
needed than for such dishes as are only dependent upon the lightest of 
tliese vines for their flavour; that is to say, while a very cheap one miglit 
suffice for a marinade of fish, something better would bo wanted in making 
the gravy for beef fillets or veal cutlets. 

Finally, wo would add that all the stocks given under Stocks and 
Soups can be utilised for sauces, in high-class recipes choosing Hos. 16 
and 17 for the principal kinds of brown sauces. 
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GRAVIES. 


Curry QvBtVj.—iSee Gravy a la 
Diarle.) Make in the same way, 
omitting the wine, and adding a table- 
Hpoonful or more of curry sauce, sold 
in bottles. Keep this sauce well 
corked^ or it quickly loses strength. 
In place of the latter a tcaspoonful of 
good curry-paste mixed with a little 
stock can be used. 

This is useful for meat, poultry, 
game, or fish, and can be used in many 
ways. 

Gravy d. la Diable.— Required : 
half a pint of clear brown stock (No. C, 
7, or 8), half an ounce of arrowroot, a 
tablespoonful of claret, a tcaspoonful 
of French mustard, a dessertspoonful 
of Worcester sauce, and a little soluble 
cayenne, with sjilt to taste, and a few 
drops of soy. 

^lix the thickening with the claret, 
add the rest of the ingredients, and 
boil for a few minutes. Serve with 
kidneys, steaks, &c., or with grilled 
fish. For a hotter sauce, increase the 
AVorcester sauce, or boil a few cap- 
sicum seeds in the gravy. 

Another xcay . — Add a fried shalot 
to the gravy, and substitute port for 
claret ; boil and skim well, and strain 
through a pointed strainer. 

Gravy k la Game.— I^Iix to- 
gether the following ingredients: one 
ounce of arrowroot, one pint of stock 
(No, 4), one tcaspoonful each of red cur- 
rant jelly and tomato pulp, one fiiblc- 
s]>oonful of claret, the same measure 
of 2^ort, a few dro])s of lemon -juice 
and a bunch of herbs (thyme, joarsley, 
bay -leaf, and marjoram), one onion 
cut uj^ small, and a few drojis of 
tairagon vinegar. 

First blend the arrowroot with the 
stock, then put in all the rest. Cover, 
and leave for a time, when they will 
bo w’arm, then bring slowly to the 
boil, stirring all the time, strain, and 
add a little salt. When straining, 
press the debris well to get out the 


flavour. Put the herbs and onion in 
the stock-pot. 

This is useful for kidney and brown 
meats generally ; it may be served 
with the meat, or the latter may be 
stewed, or re-heated in the gravy, 
(^old game may also be re-heated in it. 

Gravy for Ducks.— Gravy 
roll Goose.) Make it in the same 
way, using the giblets of the duck; 
or, if they are w'anted for other pur- 
poses, fry some mixed vegetables and 
herbs, including a few siigo-lcaves, in 
hot fat; add stock No. 4 or 8, and 
boil for an houi’, then strain and 
thickim a little, and add a good soason- 
I iiig of salt, pepper, and a pinch of 
gmted nutmeg. Both to this and 
gravy for geese a sj^oonful of mustard 
can be added, either with or without 
wine. Put in a little browning and 
ketchup or sauce also. 

Apple sauce is usually served in 
addition to the gravy, but if not re- 
quired, an ajiple may bo grated and 
boiled in the gravy, in which case 
enough thickening to bind the whole 
well must be used; a tomato can be 
put in instead of the apple. 

Gravy for Baked Pish,— This 
is a plain gravy. Take the fish from 
the tin, say a haddock, jiluiee, or piece 
of cod-fish; jiour off the fat, then 
shako in a teas 2 >oonful of browned 
flour ; add half a pint of fish stock or 
w'ater, atablcspoonful of brown vinegar, 
a toasjioonful of ketehuiD or store sauee, 
with a little salt ; stir well, scTajung 
the tin, then boil iqi, and pour through 
a strainer rotnid the fish. This is 
sufficient for tw’o lbs. of fish. Or, add 
to the w'ater a little herbal vinegar or 
pickle vinegar, in place of the ketchup. 

I A teasjjoonful each of French mustard 
and chutney, or a little anchovy essence, 
may be used in place of 'sdnegar, if 
preferred. 

Gravy for Boast Fowl, 

Plain. — Wadi and put the tnuimings 
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of the fowl (the neck, <fec., and, if not 
eaten with the bird, the liver and 
gizzard) in a saucepan, with a few bits 
of vegetable, the ordinary sorts (aw 
Stocks and Sours), and a sprig of 
thyme and parsley ; add a pint or 
more of stock No. 1 or 2, or for a 
better gravy No. 4, a few black 
peppercorns, and a clove or two, and 
an ouiKre of lean ham, with a small 
piece of milt and a very little sfilt. 
Boil for two to three hours ; strain, 
and add more stock to make up the 
required quantity. Thicken wdth 
corn-flour, a d(iss(!rtspoonful to the 
pint, or 1 ) 10 wn roux or browned flour; 
add a fiiw drops of browning or a 
pincli of “ granular salt,” and a tea- 
spoonful, or less, of store sauce or 
ketchup. 

For a ric/ier gravy fry the ham and 
vegetables before adding the stock ; a 
tomato makes it much nicer, or some 
liquor from tinned tomatoes in place of 
some of the stock. 

Gravy for Boast Fowl, 
Bich. — Use stock No. 0 or 7 ; it 
need not bo clarified. Boil the neck, 
&c., in a small quantity for several 
hours, strain, and add as much more 
as is required. Thicken and flavour 
as above directed. 

Make gravy for turkey in the same 
way. 

Gravy for Boast Goose.— 

Fry the gibbets with an onion, slu;ed, 
a bunch of herbs, a couple of sago- 
leaves, and some black peppercorns, 
in hot fat until brown ; add a quart of 
common brown stock, and boil for two 
or three hours ; then strain, add more 
stock to make up the quantity re- 
quired, season, and thicken with a 
teaspoonful of roux to the pint ; add, 
if liked, a glass of claret or port ; re- 
heat, but do not boil after this'is put 
in. 

The giblets will make a separate 
dish [see recipes under Goose). For a 
richer gravy, use stock No. 6, 7, 8, 
or one of the stocks for Gravies. 
[See also Gravy a la Biable.) 


Gravy for Goslings.— Boil a 
pint of stock (No. 6 or 7) with a fried 
onion and a sagc-lcaf or two, for ten 
minutes; season, and strain. This is 
preferably served unthickened, but 
little anew root can bo put in. It 
should not bo so dark or so fully 
flavoured as gravy for geese that are 
full grown. ® 

Gravy for Hare (tj{avv 

FOR lioAKT Babbit) that will answir 
for a plain dish. For clear gravy, see 
Gravy, Clear, for Koast Babbit, 
but use port (the dregs should be; kej)t 
for thick gravies) ; add a little tomato 
vinegar, and season with salt, cayenne, 
and lemon- juice. 

For a thick gravy, add the liver, 
and if liked, some of the blood. 
[See Hare.) 

Gravy, German, for Hare 

and game generally. — Bequired : a 
large onion, a bay- leaf, and a sprig of 
parsley and basil, browned in butter, 
a tablespoonful each of vinegar, blaijk 
currant jam, and i)ort, with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, and some stock. 

Ihit a pint of stock (No. 10) in a 
stew-pan with all the above, wine 
excepted, boil and skim, and thicken 
with a bit of roux the size of a nut, 
and a teaspoonful of arrowroot; boil 
up, add the wine, cover for five 
minutes, then serve in a hot sauce-boat. 

Gravy, German, for Kidney, 

£iver, &C. — Use any brown stock 
for this; to each junt put a minced 
tomato, a teaspoonful of caper vinegar, 
and the same of pickled shalot or 
onion, minced; season well, boil for 
twenty minutes, then pour through a 
strainer round the meat. 

Gravy, Plain, for Hashes, 
minces, &C. — Wo will suppose 
that the remains of a “ cold shoulder ” 
are to be hashed, and that a pound of 
meat is handy. For the gravy, take a 
pint of stock from the stock-pot, or 
made from the bone of the joint. But 
an ounce of clarified fat in a pan ; 
when hot, add a minced onion and any 
vegetable trimmings, and a bunch of 
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herbs ; brown these well, add the stock, 
and boil up. Cook for a while, then 
strain ; put the gravy in a pan, and add 
a little thickening of corn-flour, about 
a level tablespoonful; boil for a few 
minutes, then season to taste, and add 
a little ketchup or store sauce, or any 
kind of flavoured vinegar, h’or beef, 
browned flour can be used, or roux is 
better still. 

Gravy, Superior, for Hashes, 

Ssc . — Use stock No, 4, and after 
cooking the vegfdables in it as above, 
strain, and .add enough roux to make 
it as thick as good cream, with a little 
colouring and sauce or ketchup. A 
spoonful of tomato pulp or conserve is 
an improvement to gravies of this sort, 
and tomato vinegar is useful ; it is a 
good colour, and of excellent flavour ; 
herbal or spiced vinegar in moderation 
also give an appetising “ twang.’’ If 
for beef, the gravy should be darker 
than for mutton. 

Gravy, Plain, for Joints.— 

Pour the fat from the tin carefully ; 
rinse out the tin with boiling water, 
or stock* from bones, scraping all 
the time with a spoon, until every 
particle of the concentrated gravy has 
been removed ; each little brown speck 
represents the essence of the meat. 
Continue to stir until dissolved and 
the liquid becomes uniform in colour ; 
then put it in a small saucepan, with 
a little salt, re-heat it, but it need not 
quite boil, and pour it through a 
pointed strainer, round, but not over 
the meat, reserving tlie greater portion 
for the tureen, which should be as hot 
as possible. If properly made, this 
will be dark enough for most people, 
but if a doopor colour is desired, it 
may be imparted by granular browning 
salt ; it gives no unpleasant flavour, 
but if used, no other salt need bo 
added. If a slightly thickened gravy 
is liked, dredge a morsel of flour on 
the tin, and brown it in the oven, or 
in front of the fire before the water is 

* A broth from a bone is here referred to, 
not stock-pot liquor. 


I added, then just boil up ; browmed 
I flour is preferable to raw Hour. For a 
I joint stuffed with sage and onions, boil 
the skin of a hit of onion in the gravy: 

I it will colour and flavour it. This 
gravy is suitable for beef, pork, and 
mutton ; veal gravy is diflenmlly 
made, being generally thickened and 
flavoured. below.) 

Gravy for Hoast Pheasant. 

— Some good stock is required, as 
No. IG. To a pint add a bit of glazji 
the size of a nut, a few drops of lemon - 
juice, a gl.ass of white wine, and a 
tablespoonful or more of Fi met of 
GAMK(q,v.). Boil up, and servo. For 
a plainer gr<avy, use stock No. 4 or 5 : 
season it, and thicken with arrowroot 
or brown roux. To all gravies for 
game, the bones, however small in 
quantity, of any cooked game or poultry 
should be added to the stock, to give a 
fresh gamy flavour. Make gravy for 
rartridges in the same way. 

Gravy for Sucking Pig*— A 

gravy made by pouring some stock in 
the pan, and boiling it up with that 
from the pig, is generally liked ; a deli- 
cately flavoured stock, preferably from 
veal, should be used. Various kinds 
of sauce .are served with sucking pig 
(q.v.). A little lemon-juice should be 
})ut in the gravy to counteract the 
richness of the dish. 

Gravy for Roast Pork.— 

Make a gravy in the dripping-pan 
with bone stock, or stock No. 1 or 2. 
If liked thickened, put a little flour in 
the tin first, and let it brown. Boil 
up, add salt and a pinch of cayenne, 
and strain it round the meat. L('mon- 
juice, tomato vinegar, chutney, or 
curry-sauce, may be put in pork gravy ; 
a sm.all quantity only of cither kind 
will give the required piquancy, and 
render it more digestible. 

Gravy for Roast Rabbit.— 

After pouring away the fat, put in the 
tin a pint or so of stock (No. 4 or 5), 
w’ith a teiispoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, and salt and pepper to 
taste ; add a gill or thereabouts of 
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brown sauce, or thicken with roux or 
browned flour to the thickness of 
cream ; colour, and add a few drops of 
flavoured vinegar if a piquant gravy 
is liked. A bit of red currant jelly 
and a tablcspoonful of port or claret 
should be put in if a good gravy is 
required. Ctravy a la Game may 
also be served with this. 

Gravy, Clear, for Roast 
Rabbit. — rour the fat from the 
baking-tin; pour into it a pint of 
stock (No. Ifi), boil it up, and add a 
glass of claret, sherry, or Madeira; 
strain a little round tlio rabbit, and 
servo the rest in a sauce-boat. A 
slight thickening of arrowroot may be 
used, if preferred ; many people object 
to a thin gravy, however good it may 
be. 

Gravy for Soast Veal.— There 
Jire many ways of preparing this; 
generally, for a plain family dinner a 
thick gravy is preferred. To make a 
good one, pour away the fat from the 
tin, and add some veal stock, made 
from bones or from beef and veal 
bones, about a pint to a small joint ; 
scrape the tin well, then add a little 
brown roux to make it as thick as 
cream ; boil up tre//, and flavour with 
store sauce or ketchup, or add a little 
vinegar and soy. A small quantity of 
glaze or extract of meat is a further 
improvement, and for better gravy use 
stock No. 6. 

Another iray.-— Make a tureen of 
plain melted butter ; add a little stock, 
and boil up in the tin ; put in a spoon- 
ful of browning. The m(ilted butter 
should be made with veal-bone stock, 
or any trimmings of the joint can be 
stewed down with a bit of ham for the 
purpose. This is paler in colour than 
the above. 

Another way , — Boil up in the tin 
half a pint of any ordinary plain stock, 
then put in a little brown sauce to 
make it the desired thickness ; season 
to taste, and put in a teaspoonful of 
mushroom -juice or cook a mushroom 
or two^ in the stock. A squeeze of I 
lemon- juice improves veal gravy, { 


Gravy for Veal, Hashes, 
1^‘ilices, &C. — Entrees and 
Made Dishes, and Cold Meat 
Cookery.) 

Gravy for Venison, Plain.*— 

Tlse any t>dd pieces of the neck or the 
trimmings of the joint ; cut it up, and 
add to a pound a pint and a lialf of 
weak mutton stock from bones of the 
li(|uor from l)oiled mutton ; put in a 
little salt and a few white peppercorns, 
bring to the boil, skim, and simmer 
for two hours, then strain for use. 

Gravy for Venison, Rich.— 

Use a richer mutton stock, and add 
two ounces of lean ham ; simmer as 
above described, with the same weight 
of meat, &c. 

Gravy for Venison, Sweet. 

I — Required : a glass of port, a table- 
spoonful of red currant jelly, a strip 
of lemon-peel, half a pint of gravy as 
in the preceding recipe, a pinch of salt 
and pepper. Mix in a saucepan, boil 
up, skim, and serve. A morsel of glaze 
may be added, and tomato jelly may 
be substituted for the red currant jolly. 

Gravy, Orange, for Wild 
Duck, ic.—Rut a minced shalot on 
to boil in a pint of stock (No. (5, 7, or 8). 
Add the thin rind of half a Seville 
orange, a little salt, a few pepj)er- 
corns, a clove, and a strip of lemon- 
rind, a few leaves of basil and thyme, 
and boil for twenty minutes ; then add 
the juice of half the orange and a 
tablespoonful of lemon-juic.c, a glass 
of claret or port, and a pinch of 
cayenne; re-heat, but do not quite 
boil this, then strain through a hot 
strainer. For a milder flavour, use 
loss rind, or boil it before adding it. 

Gravy, American, for Wild 
Fowl. — To a gravy made as above 
an extra quantity of port is added, 
and a tablespoonful of black currant 
jelly. The flavour is good, so is the 
colour, and such a gravy “ goes ’’ with 
game of most kinds. 

Gravy for Wild Fowl, teal, 
widgeon, and pigeons, may be made as 
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for Pheasant. Or a slif^htly thick- 
ened gravy, from stock No. 16 or 17, 
flavoured with orange- juice or lemon- 
juice and wine, either sherry, Madeira, 


claret, or port, is suitable. Ortolans 
and quails may be similarly served. 
{See Game and recipe for Fumet of 
Game.) 


HOT SAUCES— MEAT, POULTRY, GAME, AND FISH. 


Anchovy Sauce.~The simplest 
method is to mix a tablospoonful (more ' 
or less, according to taste) of essence of 
anchovies with a I3int of melted butter. 
Or anchovy paste, sold in pots, may be 
used, but then a few drops of colouring 
will be wanted. 

Anchovy Sauce for Beef 
Steak.- Mix half a pint of brown 
sauce with a hiblcspoonful of lemon- 
juice and a lump of anchovy butter 
the size of a walnut ; heat it carefully, 
add a little carmine, and serve hot. 

A very good sauce is made as above, 
with the addition of a teaspoonful of 
bruised capers and a tablespooiiful of 
cucumber cut into dice (or it may be 
pulped), after cooking in a little 
l)utter until tender ; it is called an- 
chovy sauce piquante, 

Apple Sauce. — Peel, core, and 
quarter a i)Ound of good cooking 
apples ; put them in a jar with a little 
water, just to keep them from burning ; 
cook them, covered, in the oven to a 
pulp, then add enough sugar to sweeten, 
a little lemon- juice, an ounce of butter, 
and a pinch of grated nutmeg; rub 
tlirough a sieve, and rc-heat for use. 

If more convenient, the fruit may be 
boiled in a saucepan. For a plain 
{’.aucc, leave out thii butter, and beat to 
a pulp without sieving. A vegetable 
masher (called a potato masher) can be 
used for the same i)urpose. 

Asparans Sauce. — Cut the 

green tops of asparagus into half-inch 
lengths, wash them, and boil quickly 
until tender ; then drain, and put them 
at the instant of serving into some 
bechamel or good melted butter, wdth 
a squeeze of lemon- juice. The sauce 
must not stand, or the asparagus will 


change colour. There should be a gill 
andahalf of the asparagus points, before 
boiling, to each lialf pint of sauce. 

Another tcay. — Use the wat(T in 
which the asparagus is boiled to make 
the sauce. (For the method of making, 
see Aspaiiagi's Pckee dressed in Vece- 

TAHLES.) 

Bechamel Sauce. — This is one 
of the most d(‘licious as w^cll as most 
useful of all the sauces; it is always 
j)opular, and worth making w’ell. Be- 
chamel should be creamy, therefore 
cream is a principal ingredient. There 
are many methods of preparing this 
sauce, and some are of a very complicated 
nature. The following is as simple as 
is consistent with so rich a sauce : — 
First, the stock, which must be strong 
and wdiitc. Yeal, poultry, and ham 
form the foundation ; a pound (.*ach of 
the moats and from two to four ounces 
of ham to two pints and a half of water 
wdll serve as a guide to proportions ; 
and although fresh poultry is preferable 
(and it may be clu'aper to buy an old 
fowl on purpose when large quantities 
are m*eded), still, cooked poultry can 
bo used (the remains of a boiled fowl, 
for instance) ; and for a small portion 
of bechamel, if the larder contains a 
bone or two only of a fowl, with a 
scrap of fresh veal or a bone, and a 
morsel of lean bacon, anyone may 
rtjadily indulge in the desired luxury. 
First lay the meats as above in a pan, 
with an ounce of butler and vegetables 
as given in Stock No. 9 ; add a little 
of the water, and bring to the boil ; add 
the rest by degrees, with a pinch of 
salt now and again, and w±en the 
whole is added, cover, and cook for 
eight or nine hours ; leave it to cool, 
then free it from fat and sediment. 
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WTien required, put a pint and a half 
in a pan with a few button mush- 
rooms, a morsel of carrot and turnip, 
salt and white peppercorns, a bit of 
mace, thyme, parsley, and bay-leaf; 
cover, and boil gently until reduced to 
a pint, then strain it, and add an equal 
measure of boiling cream. This makes 
a quart, which may be thickened in 
either of three ways. First, add wliitc 
roux ; or, melt three ounces of butter 
in a saucepan, and mix with it three 
ounces of fine dry flour; let it cook 
without browning, add the liquid, and 
boil up; or, use arrowroot, about thn^e 
ounces, and stir in tlu? same weight of 
butter. After the final boil up, tammy 
the sauce, and re-heat before serving. 
This is rich creamy bechamel^ and in 
future recipes will be thus referred to ; 
when t?iick bechamel is mentioned, the 
same sauce made thicker is intended — 
two ounces each of flour and butter or 
roux in proportion being used to each 
half pint. This serves for maskimj 
various dishes. 

Bechamel (Bconomical). — 

For a pint of sauce, take half a pint of 
white stock, but do not boil it down ; 
simmer the vegetables in half a pint of 
milk and water, mixed until flavoured, 
then strain ; mix in the stock, add 
milk to make up a pint in all, then 
thicken as above, making it creamy or 
thicks as desired. The light part of the 
caiTot only is used. 

Bechamel BCaigre.— -This is 
made as above, but no stock is used. 
Take a gill of water and three gills of 
milk ; cook the vegetables in the water, i 
strain, add the boiling milk, then 
thicken and finish as above. For this 
and the preceding a hair sieve will do 
in place of a tammy. 

^ Black Blitter. — Melt in a fry- 
ing-pan three ounces of butter, and let 
it become a rich brown ; it must not 
become literally black butter, or it 
would he burnt butter. In another pan 
heat a tahlespoonful each of chopped 
capers and their vinegar, French 
vinegar, and Harvey sauce. Take the 
butter from the fire, and stir in the 


contents of the second pan ; add a 
pinch of pepper, and serve in a hot 
sauce-boat. 

The capers may he omitted, and 
some sprigs of parsley added ; they 
should bo thrown into the hot butter ; 
a second will crisp them. Sometimes 
a little ketchup is added. 

Serve with skate or other fish, 
poached eggs, or calf’s brains. 

Bordelaise Sauce.-' Hequired : 
half a pint of stock (Nos. 6 or 7), a gill 
and a half of claret, seasoning, and 
thickening. Cost, about Od. 

Kub a saiK'epaii across the bottom 
with a elove of garlic : juii in a bit of 
mace and half an inch of stick cinna- 
mon, a good pineh of (‘.ayenne, then 
add the sto(;k ; boil until a lourtli re- 
duced, then strain, and add the claret. 
ISIix three-quarters of an ounce of 
arrowroot to a smooth paste, add it 
very gradually, and boil up. It should 
look like thin treacle, and it is neces- 
sary that the stock bo clear of fat and 
sediment, as, though a thiekeued sauee, 
it should ]>e bright. 

Serve with fish. (6W also E.nthef.s, ) 

Bread Sauce.— Ke(iuired : a pint 
of milk, one ounce of butt(*r, a salt- 
spoonfiil of salt, a small onion or 
shalot, two cloves, six crushed white 
peppercorns, a couple or three table- 
spoonfuls of cream, and half a pint of 
bread-crumbs. 

Prepare the crumbs by rublung some 
! white bread of a few days old through 
a sieve ; j^ut them in a saueepaii with 
the other ingreditmts, stir until tin; 
sauce boils, then simmer for ten 
minutes, stirring all the time; them 
take out the onion, and serve. If a 
mild onion flavour is liked, parboil or 
scald it before adding it to the sauct*. 

If a very thick sauce is liked, intToas(» 
the quantity of the cTurnhs; and if 
time is an object, the milk may ho 
boiled and poured over the broad. 
After standing eovered for half an 
hour, it only need be stirred just totho 
boil. 

Bread Sauce (Vegetarian). 
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— Use whole-meal bread, and water in- 
stead of milk ; brown an ounce of flour 
and an ounce of butter together in a 
pan, mix in a fried onion and a clove 
or two, add the water and crumbs, and 
boil for a quarter of an hour; colour 
with browning, or put in a little ket- 
chup or vinegar. Sometimes sage or 
oth^ herb is added, and the onion, if 
finely chopped, may be left in the 
sauce. Kemove the cloves before serv- 
ing. 

Brown Sauce.— In the prepara- 
tion of dinners including a variety of 
dishes it would be quite impossible to 
make a start without a supply of stiucc, 
such as the following. Jiesides, there 
are almost every-day uses .for it in 
liousos where little dislies are the 
rule : a “ ladleful of brown sauce 
tjnters into the comi)Osition of so many 
things; and w’o recommend the first 
recipe as one likely to meet ordinary 
requirements, and w’hich we will call 

Brown Sauce, Standard, 

Bo. 1. —Put a quart or more of brown 
stock (Xo. 4) into a siiucepan, w’ith a 
tomato sliced and a bunch of herbs; 
bring to the boil, and add some brown 
roux, four ounces to the quart, by de- 
grees ; continue to boil, and skim so long 
as it throw's up any fat ; when clear, 
tammy it, and set aside for use. In 
cold w’eathcr a good supply may be 
made, as if boiled up occasionally it 
will keep well. In recipes throughout 
this work wherever ‘* brow'ii sauce ” is 
mentioned, the above is intended, unless 
otherw’ise spcfcified. The following is 
richer, and will be referred to as 

Brown Sauce Bo. 2.— ^^ubsti- 

tute stock No. 16 (page .30), and make 
the sauce exactly as above. When 
roux is not at hand, use equal parts of 
flour and butter, and fry to a ri('h 
brown (with a slice of onion) ; two 
ounces and a half of each will bo re- 
quired, and the sauce must be boiled 
well. 

Brown Sauce, Vegetarian. 

— Required : one ounce of outter, one 
ounce of flour, one or two mushrooms, 


a bunch of herbs, one pint of water, 
a crust of bread, one onion, two cloves, 
a teaspoonful of walnut ketchup. 
Cost, about 4d. 

Put the crust of bread, after toasting 
it, in the water ; when a good colour, 
strain it. Melt the butter, fry in it 
the onion, flour, mushrooms, and herbs ; 
add the water, boil for half an hour, 
put in Sfilt and pepper and the ketchuj), 
then strain and use. 

Bo. 2. — This is a piquant sauce. 
Fry together the vegetables as above, 
with a tomato ; add the w'ater (un- 
coloured), jind a tablespoonful each of 
tomato vinegar and cajxir vinegar ; boil 
for half an hour, then season and 
strain. The vegct.'ible stocks, as used 
for soups, may .ser\X‘ as the foundation 
for these siiuccs ; and to the last named 
some chopped capers, gherkins, or 
parsley may be added. 

Suitable for serving w’ith boiled rice 
or macaroni, boiled and stewed lentils, 
peas and beans, baked onions, and 
many other dishes. {See Rice, Maca- 
Koxi, AND Vegetables ) 

Bnrdwan Sauce.— Put in a 

stew'-pan half a pint of stock (No. 7), 
or any similar; add a tcaspoonful of 
soy, the same of cucumber vinegar, 
mushroom ketchup, and lemon pickle ; 
bring to the boil, and tammy ; put 
back in the pan, with a tcaspoonful of 
extract of meat and a gill of brown 
stiuce ; boil for a few minutes, and 
serve hot. (See E.\tr£es and Game 
I AND Poultry for the various uses of 
this sauce.) 

Butter, Melted. — So-called 
melted butter is the only sauce w’ith 
which many people are acquainted, 
and the majority have never tasted it 
at .all,” was the apparently paradoxical 
sentence which met our eye a short 
time ago ; it was the expression of a 
c/ief, and there is doubtless much truth 
in it. Of course, a good deal that goes 
by the name of melted butter, and 
which is sometimes very thick and 
lumpy, and often made with milk, has 
no connection with the sauce which 
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bears the above title. Wo know that 
oiled butter is literally melted butter ; 
and authorities never tire of telling us 
that there should be less of flour and 
water than of butter. Such a sauce 
is, however, too rich and expensive for 
most people. Then we arc told that 
the sauce should never boil, or the 
flavour suffers; this, though, is mis- 
leading, for the flour would then have 
a raw taste. We think that tho 
(lilliculty may ho ovoreomo by ado 2 >ting 
tho method given in the following 
rec.ipos. 'J’he result will he a s.auce 
neither oily, lumpy, nor raw. 

Butter, Melted, No. 1. (very 
])lain). — Mtdt in a v(3iy clean pan an 
ounce of hiitter ; put an ounce of flour 
through a sieve, stir it with a wooden 
spoon into the butter, then add 
gradually three-quarters of a pint of 
cold water, stirring all the time in 
one direction until it boils. Stir for 
a minute more, then take the pan from 
the tire, and put in, bit by bit, bhuid- 
ing each portion thoroughly, another 
ounce of butter; it is then ready to 
serve as it is, or with added ingre- 
dients from whi(h the sauce would 
take its name. A few drops of lemon- 
juice should bo added. 

No. 2.— This is rich. Melt tho 
butter, mid add flour as above; ]»ut in 
half a pint of water only, and when it 
boils take it froui the ‘lire, and stir 
in, as above directed, two ounces 
more butter, or three or four if a very 
ricli sauce is required ; add a junch of 
salt off the fire. If anything richer 
is wanted, use Oiled 13 utter. When 
for boiled fish or moat, use the stock 
in place of water, but first boil it and 
skim it well, and lot it cool ho fore 
adding, or the sauce is liable to become 
lumpy; made as advised, it cannot 
I^jcomo lumpy, hut it should ho passed 
through a fine strainer or tummy to 
give smoothness. Sometimes the yolk 
of an egg is added, and some cooks put 
in cream ; but such additions are not 
necessary. Milk should not bo used • 
that is suitiible for various white 
sauces, mt for melted butter. 


Butter, Oiled.—This can be 

served with fish, or dressed vegetables, 
asparagus, artichokes, &c. Put as 
much butter as is required into a very 
delicate pan (enamelled is best) ; heat 
it slowly on the hot plate of tho range 
until it looks frothy; I'einove this 
scum, and stir the butter ; skim again, 
and when it looks clear pour it *05! 
from the sediment ; the object is to 
get rid of the scum, which comes to 
the top, and the sediment, which goes 
to the bottom : care must be taken 
that it docs not become burnt. Tho 
b(‘ttor tbc butler the h‘ss there will be 
to remove, and only good butter, the 
very freshest, is suitable for this. 

Ca^er Sauce.— Kequirt^d : half a 
pint of melted butter, a tables|)oonful 
of Frencli capers, with half tliat 
measure of their vinegar. 

If for boiled mutton, nst^ the liquor 
from tho pot for the melted buttt'r ; 
chop the capers, and add them with 
the vinegar after the sauce is lioiled ; 
it will have more flavour than if tlujy 
are used whole. 

Caper Sauce, Brown . — Vse a 

gill eacliof Brown (Sauce and ordinary 
stock, as Xo. 4 ; bring tlmm to the 
boil, add eaptus and vin(‘gar as above, 
and if for high-class dishes, a tca- 
spoonful of sherry or lUadrira and the 
same measure of (!xtra('t of meat. 

This is useful for grilled meats. &e. 
It may also lx? served with tish, tlien 
fish stock should be ])ut in in ]>Iaco 
of No. 4. If for baked fish, add the 
liquor from the tin. 

Capsicum Sauce.— Kequired : 
four eaj)sicuni.s, one teasj)uonful each 
I of French mustard, Ficneli vinegar, 

I and hot chutney, and a few drops of 
I citper vinegar, with salt to taste, and 
I a pint and a quarter of JJrown »Sai'ce. 
Take the seeds from tho capsicums, 
put them in a little of the sauce with 
the other ingredients, aiul boil for ten 
minutes ; add the rest of tho sauce — 
after the first mixture has been sieved 
to remove the seeds — and boil up, then 
cut the capsicums into shreds, and put 
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them in ; let the eance stand a minute, 
then serve. This is excellent with all 
sorts of grilled meat and poultry. 
*NoTE.—(SmaK capslcams are here referred 
to. 

Carp, Sauce fbr.— This is equally 
good with any other fish of the same 
class. Heqmred : a gill each of fish 
stosk and light wine, a tablospoonful 
each of vinegar and lemon- juice, a 
tcaspoonful each of grated horse-radish, 
soy, and anchovy essence. 

Boil the horse-radish in the stock, 
then strain ; add all the rest, with 
roux or flour and butttT to make it as 
thick as good cream ; boil up, and put 
in salt and pepper to taste. 

^lany kinds of fish which are often 
condemned as worthless would be 
relished if this, or some such siuce, 
wore served with them. It give’ 
piquancy to a tfistelcss fish, and renders 
“ woolly ” or “ dense ” fish more di- 
gestible. 

Carrot Sauce.— Acquired : car- 
rots, brown sauce, and seasoning as 
below, butter, and tomato. 

Wash, scrape, and grate the carrots 
(outer part only) until there is enough 
to fill a half-pint measure ; put it in a 
stew-pan with two ounces of fresh butter 
a ripe tomato minced, a bunch of herbs 
(thyme, parshjy, and bay-leaf), a pinch 
of salt and sugar, and a saltspoonful 
of crushed wliit«' peppercorns; cook 
for twenty minutes, shaking often ; 
add a gill of good brown stock, and 
boil until the whole can be .sieved; 
return it to the pan with a gill of 
Bkom x Satce, boil up, and serve with 
steaks, eutU'ts, &c. By using less 
stock and more carrots, the Siuice may 
be con\’ert{‘d into a puree for serving 
in the centre of a dish of cutlets. 
{Sfr Djiessei) A"e(;etahles.) 

For a r/ityrp carrot sijuee for boiled 
meat, add a teaciipful of carrots, boiled 
and sieved, to an equal measure of 
plain melted butter. 

Cavaliers' Sauce.— Bequirod : 
a pint of Buown Sauce, a teaspoon ful 
each of chutney, chopped capers, Bwt*et 
pickles minced, and French mustard ; 


a dessortspooniul each, ot tomato vme. 
gar and Madeira, and seasoning to taste. 

Put the above materials, wine ex- 
cepted, in a stew-ran; bring to the 
boil, ^d salt and pepper, then the 
wine and a squeeze of lemon-juice ; 
cover, and let it stand a few minutes, 
then serve. 

This is a delicious sauce; it goes 
with almost anything; is also useful 
for re-heating cold meat, game, and 
fish. (See Cavaliers’ Broil.) 

Celery Sauce. — Take the white 
part from a couple of heads of celery. 
Required, in addition, some white 
slock, white roux, and cream. 

First w’ash the celery, remove all 
green leaves and discoloured portions ; 

, put it in a stew-pan with cold w’atcr 
I and u pinch of salt, bring just to th 
boil, strain, and wash in cold water, 
then dry it ; cut it up, and put it on 
to boil with enough white stock (No. t>) 
to cov(T ; cook until tender, then sieve 
or tammy it, and put buck in I Ik; i)an 
w'ith white roux to thicken, and a little 
boiling cream. This should be as 
thick as Onion Sauce (which s<<). 
Instead of the cream and roux, a small 
quantity of thick bechamel may be 
used. For a cheaper sauce, cook the 
celerj* in plain white stock, and add 
boiling milk, wdth corn-flour or roux to 
thicken. Serve with poultry, veal, 
Ac. For a brown sauce, cut up the 
celery (outer i)arts), and fry it with a 
hunch of herbs and a s.ha\ot ; then add 
stock No. 4 and boil ; when tender, 
rub through a sieve, then boil up. and 
thicken in the usual way. Season 
delicately ; the celery llavour should 
not l>e nullified. 

Cheese Sauce.— Required : a 
tiihlespoonful of any good dry EnglisJi 
chee.se, twice that measure of grated 
I’armesan cheese ; half a pint each of 
milk and medium w’hito stock, a dasJj 
of cayenne, w^hite pepper, and salt ; a 
few drops of lemon- juice, the yolk of 
an egg, two ounces of flour, and one 
ounce of butter. 

Melt the butter, stir in the flour, add 
the stock and milk, and boil up ; put 
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in the seasoning and cheese, and beat 
well. Beat up the egg with a table- 
spoonful of warm stock very tho- 
roughly ; add the hot sauce gradually, 
and continue the heating for a minute 
or two; serve at once, without re- 
heating. For a r ich sauce, add another 
ownco of butter and a half gill of 
cream. 

This is very delicious with plainly 
boiled macaroni or rice, or with various 
white vegetables. For a vegetarian 
recipe, use all milk. 

Chestnut Sauce.— Bequirod : 
twenty-four chestnuts, a small tea- 
spoonful of sfilt, half as much popper, 
one ounce of butter, a gill each of 
milk, cream, and good white stock, 
either from meat or poultry, and a 
grate of nutmeg and lemon-peel. 

Koast the chestnuts, remove the 
outer and inner skins, xmt them in a 
mortar with tlu^ butter aiul seasoning, 
],>ound, and add the liquids by degrees; 
put into [I clean pan, bring to the boil, 
and serve. Or, add the stock and 
milk to the paste, pass through a sieve, 
stir to the boil, and add the boiling 
cream last thing. This is the better 
way. For a cheaper sauce, use milk 
and a plain white stock in oqu.al X)arts, 
and put in a spoonful of cream last 
minute. 

Chestnut Sauce, Brown. — 

Proceed as above directed, using stock 
No. 4, or cither of the clear brown 
stocks (omitting the milk and cream) ; 
boil up, and put in a tablespoonful or 
two of brown sauce, and season rather 
highly with salt, pepper, cayenne, and 
nutmeg. 

Chutney Sauce . — There are 
various ways of making tliis, but the 
most generally acceptable is a sauce 
for which both sweet chutney and hot 
chutney are used ; take equal parts of 
each kind, and add to four tablespoon- 
fuls, when mixed, an equal measure of 
brown sauce, a teaspoonful of French 
mustard, and a tablcspoonful of fresh I 
tomato pulp or conserve; put in a 
little brown stock, a tubhspoonful or I 


so, boil altogether, and put in a pinch 
of salt if required. 

Good with grills, broils, &c., of all 
sorts ; and a first-rate basis for a 
rcchanffv. 

Cocoa-nut Sauce.— Required : a 
pint of white stock, from veal or 
poultry [gice No. 9), a gill each of milk 
and cream, a heaping tablespoonful of 
frc'shly-grated cocoa-nut, a pinch each 
of salt, white pepx)t;r, and grated 
lemon-rind, and three or four droi)3 of 
lemon- juice ; roux to thicken. 

Boil together the stock, nut, and 
seasoning, for twenty minutes ; it is 
well to soak the nut in the stock for 
an hour; add the milk and cream 
boiled, and enough roux to make it as 
thick as good cream ; when boiled and 
skimmed, tammy, and re-heat for use. 
8(;rvo with white meats or poultry. 
Desiccated nut can be used, if plain 
nnm'cetcncd ; it should soak in the 
stock for an hour or tw'o, .and be boilod 
for lialf an hour or mi>ro. 

Colouring for Sauces. {See 
p. 83.) 

Crab Sauce.— Cut up the claws 
into dice, add to half a pint of Melted 
Butteii, season, and flavour with 
anchovy cssenen. Tf the body of the 
crab is not required for other purposes, 
that (‘an be addtid ; it should be mixed 
with the melted butter and sieved, 
and finished off as directed. Some- 
times mustard is added to this. 

Crayfish Sauce.— Koquired : a 
dozen crayfish, one egg, seasoning, 
&c., as uncier mentioned. 

Put the shells of the fish, after 
bruising them well, also the small 
claws and tails, in a pan with cold 
water, and boil down to half a pint ; 
strain, and thicken with roux, and add 
a gill of cream, or milk for a plain 
sauce ; beat the egg, add the sauce by 
degrees, then put in the flesh of the 
fish cut up very small ; add a pinch of 
salt, (jayonne, white pepper, and grated 
lemon-peel ; stir well, and re-heat, but 
do not boil again. 

Cream Sauce, American. — 

Blend an ounce of arrowroot with cold 
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milk to ii paste ; add a pint of thin 
cream and a gill of strong stock from 
the bones of any white fish ; stir until 
it boils, put in salt to taste, and a few 
dro^TS of cayenne essence or chilli vine- 
gar, a few drops of tarragon vinegar, 
and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
and chervil previously blanched (all the 
seasonings go in oil the tire) ; stir, and 
serve with white tish of all kinds, or 
with salmon. This is equally good 
for use with white meats, in which 
case strong veal or poultry stock is 
used in place i of fish stock. 

Cream Sauce for Vegetables. 

— Make as above, but use equal parts 
of cream and vegetable stock (the 
latter may be simply the water in 
which the vogcitable has lujcn cooked, 
if suitable) ; tliick(m with an ounce 
and a half of arrowroot to each pint, 
S('ason as above, and add a ft'w drops 
of lomon-juic('. If liked, gretui 
herbs can la* omitted. This is ex- 
celb-nt with asparagus, artichokes, 
young (‘arrots and turnips, marrows, 
various kinds of l)cans, &c. Ac. 

Cress Sauce. — 'Jo half a ]>int of 
plain melted butttu* put some water- 
cress or small cress and mustard. It 
should b(^ boiled for a minute, tlicn 
wrung dry and cbopjjcd ; a table- 
spoonful is enough for llie above. Jf 
liked, colour it with spinach- juice or 
parsley-j uice. Tliis can be served 
with tish or poultry. 

Cucumber Sauce. — Take a 
quickly-grown cucumber, peel it, take 
out the seeds, then cut it in thin slices. 
Melt an ounce of butter in a stew-pan, 
put in the cucumber, with a little salt 
and pepi)iu-, a si)rig of parsley, and a 
grate of nutmeg ; cook until it is soft, 
then add about an equal measure of 
good melted buittu' or crejimy bechamel 
(the Litter is the hotter) ; i)as.s all 
through a hair sieve, add a drop or two 
of lemon -juice or white vinegar after 
re-heating, then colour faintly with 
vcgt'tabJc^-grecn colouring. 

For a brown sauce, fry the cucumbers 
in tli(? butter, cook until tender, add 
brown gravy or stock, with roux to 
thicken,, or some brown sauce. 


Curry Sauce (Plain).— Ko- 

quired : a good-sized onion or two, a 
sour apple, a tablespoonful of freshly- 
grated cocoa-nut, a small tomato, one 
ounce of curry-powder, one ounce of 
rice-flour, a bunch of herbs, a few 
black peppercorns, a squeeze of lemon - 
juice, and a sottp(;on of the grated rind 
of a lemon, a pinch of grated nutmeg, 
a tcaspoonful of sweet chutney, salt, 
and pepper if required, one ounce of 
butter, and one pint of stock (No. 4). 
Cost, about 8d. 

Melt the butter, slice the onion, 
brown it in the butter, put in the 
apple (uncored) in slices, the herbs, 
&c., and the nut. Blend the stock, 
curry, and ricc-flour, add them, and 
boil all gently until soft enough to 
sieve ; after that process, put it back in 
the ])an with the lemon- juice, and add 
to it any meat, lish, Ac., previously 
cooked, if it is inti ndi^d for a rvchavffv ; 
but it may be served with various 
meats separately cooked, or uncooked 
meat can be cut up and cooked in it. 
{See Entkees axd Made Dishes for 
otluT 11 ‘cipcs and hints on Curries.) 

Digestive Sauce.— lids is a 
very }ueasjint and wliolesome combina- 
tion of ingredients, and the sauce may 
he s<*rved with pork or mutton when 
stuffed with sage and onions, goose 
fashion. To make it, mix together 
equal parts, siiy lialf a pint each, of 
Ari’LE Savce and Onion Savce. 
Add a teaspoonful of French mus- 
tard, a tablespoonful of tomato pulp 
or conserve, and the same measure 
of sweet chutney ; stir in a tea- 
spoonful of mild curry or mulliga- 
tawny pfiste, boil up, and serve. If 
liked, two ounces of sultana raisins can 
bo boiled in a little stock until tender, 
and added. 

Dutch Saucc.—Bequired ; the 
yolks of three eggs, a wineglassful of 
water (or veal broth), three ounces of 
fresh blitter, a pinch of salt, cayenne, 
and iiutmeg, the juice of half a lemon, 
a dessertspoonful of French vinegar, 
and a small bunch of herbs. Cost, 
about 8d. 
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Put the vinegar, lemon -juice, and 
water in a stew-pan, boil until a fourth 
reduced, then strain it into a jar ; put 
in the yolks of tho eggs and the 
butter, sot the jar in a pan of boiling 
water, and stir tho contents one way 
until thick, and on the point of boiling. 
Then season and serve. If liked, a 
little tarragon vinegar may he added. 
This can be served with lish, or meat, 
poultry, or vegetables; .anything, in 
fact, which requires a delicate sharj) 
sauce. 

For a cheaper sau(.*o, melt two ounces 
of butter in ii pan, stir in a toaspoonful 
of flour, cook for a minute, then add 
vinegar and lemon- juice (half the 
above quantities) and a little season- 
ing. Beat two eggs up with a little 
water, stir them into the sauce until 
well blended, then serve. 

A much safer way to avoid curdling 
is to make fho sauce in either of the 
foregoing ways, except that tho k;mon- 
juicc is added off tho fire. Tf the 
Siiucc is poured in tho tureen, and tho 
juice stirred into it, there is little or no 
fear of curdling. Very fresh eggs 
must bo used, and the best fresh 
butter. 

Jigg Sauce- — For a jdain sauce, 
boil three eggs hard, cut the yolks and 
whites separately into small dice, and 
add them to half a pint of Melted 
Butter (using the liquor from the meat 
or fish with which it is to be served), 
with a little salt and peppcjr. If for 
fish, put in a drop or two of anchovy 
essence ; and souqe peoj)le like chopxjod 
parsley added. 

For a richer sauce, take half a pint 
of Creamy Bechamel or good Melted 
Butter ; boil the eggs, and rub tho 
yolks through a sieve ; add them to 
the sau(;e, and cut the whites into very 
small dice, or they may be omitted; 
put in a teaspoonful of lemon- juico if 
for fish. 

Another way . — Use veal or other 
white stock instead of the bechamel, 
thicken with roux, then finish as 
above directed. 

Gooseberry Sauce.— Required: 


a pint of young goosebemes, with 
seasoning, (fee., as below. 

Top and tail tho fruit, wash it well, 
and boil it in enough cold water to 
cover until soft ; then press it through 
a hair sieve to keep back the se(;ds ; 
put the pulp in a stew-X)an wnth a bit of 
butter, a little moist sugar, just to take 
oft the extreme acidity, and a pincli 
each of grated nutmeg and ginger; 
stir to the boil, and if handy, i)ut in a 
little spinach -juice : it improves colour 
and flavour ; failing that, use some 
vegetable colouring. 

Another way . — Prepare the i>ulp as 
above, then add to it about half its 
bulk of JMelted Butter or any nice 
white sauce; finish off as directed. 
This is a less piquant sauce than the 
first, and is often prefen-ed on that 
account. Bottled fruit, unsweetened, 
can be usf‘d for this. 

Horseradish Sance (Brown), 

for hot roast or boiled beef. — Put a 
pint of stock made from roast beef 
bones on to boil, add a tablespoonful 
of grated horseradish, a pinch of s.'ilt, 
a toaspoonful of mustard, and a little 
lemon- juice ; strain when well fla- 
voured, and thicken with a little roux 
very slightly ; it should be more like fi 
gravy in consisttmey. Boil up with a 
pinch of castor sugar, and serve. 

For a plain saucf), if for boiled beef, 
use the pot liquor, eolourijd brown, 
instead of stock. 

Sec also Cold Sauces. 

Lemon Sauce. — Required : a 
lemon and half a pint of IMelted 
Butter. Put tho melted butter in a 
saucepan; peel the lemon, take away 
the white pith and the pips, cut the 
fruit into tiny dice, add to the sauce- 
pan, cover, and simmer for a short 
time. (Serve with boiled fowls. 

Another way . — Use the strained 
juice of half a lemon ; it should bo added 
to the melted butter very gradually, after 
it has been boiled and cooled a little. 
Re-heat, and put in a saltspoonful or 
more of grated lemon-rind and a little 
salt. For Lemon and Liver Savee, the 
liver of the fowl should be boiled and 
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minced finely, and added with the cut 
lemon; or if the second method is 
adopted, it should ho pounded and 
sieved after cooking, and put in hefore 
the lemon- juice and peel. 

Ijobster Sauce.— First hoil the 
slicll of the lobster, with a few pepper- 
corns, a small bunch of herbs, and 
a slics of onion, in cold water for forty 
to fifty minutes ; strain, and boil down 
to three-quarters of a ijint ; add to it 
white roux to thicken, or two ounces 
each of flour and butter, with a gill of 
boiling cream, a dash of cayenne 
l^epper, a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence, and the flesh of half a lobster 
cut in small dice shapes. Then put in 
some lobster butter or coral and a few 
drops of lemon- juice; do not boil 
again. Failing these, jjut in a drop or 
two of carmine. 

Another way. —This is economical, 
and may be made from tinned lobster 
of the best quality. Cut the fish up 
as above directed, and add it to some 
melted butter or fish stock mixed w’ith 
an equal measure of boiling milk and a 
little roux. If lobster coral or butter 
can bo added, this will be very good 
indeed — but littlo inferior to fresh 
lobster sauce. 

Some authorities advise that the 
lobster be pounded, but this makes it 
stringy. It may be cut quite small, 
but it should not be pounded or 
shredded. 

Melted Butter.—'SV^ Bvtteu. 

Mushroom Sauce (Brown).— 

Wash and peel some mushrooms of 
medium size, dry them in a cloth, then 
chop them as finely as possible wdth a 
small shalot or a spring onion to half 
a pound ; put them in a stew-pan, with 
a squeeze of lemon -juice or a few 
drops of white vinegar, a pinch of 
powdered herbs, a littlo stilt and black 
I^epper, and an ounce of butter ; cook 
slowly to a pulp. Then add to it 
Brown Sauce or thickened brown 
stock, nicely flavoured, by degrees ; it 
should be quite thick: more like a puree 
than a sauce — the exact consistency is 
a matter of taste ; then boil up and 
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skim. This is much nicer than a 
sauce made by simply adding clmppcd 
mushrooms to some ordinary sauce or 
gravy. Serve with steaks, cutlets, &c. 

Mushroom Sauce (White).-- 

Use button mushrooms ; wash them in 
lemon- juice and water, and cook in 
butter as above, without browming in 
the least. Add to the puree (in place 
of the brown sauce) some good Melted 
Butter, or Bechamel, or boiling milk 
thickened with roux, or any ordinary 
white sauce, according to the purpose 
for which it is required. For high- 
class dishes, Bechamel or SurRCME 
sauce, or boiling cream, is most suitable. 

Mustard Sauce (Brown).— 

I'o half a pint of plain brown stock 
(No. 2 will do, if coloured) add a tea- 
8i)oonl‘ul of French mustard and half 
a teaspoonful of English mustard, 
mixed smoothly with a little cold 
vinegar, French or good English ; put 
in a little roux or brown fiour to 
thicken, boil up, and serve. This is 
suitable for ser\ ing with baked had- 
docks or other fish. 

Mustard Sauce (White).— 

To three-quarters of a pint of Melted 
Butter, or plain sauce made from fi.sh 
stock and milk, add mustard as above ; 
omit the vinegar, and put in a table- 
spoonful of cream. 

A superior flavour may be given by 
boiling a bit of horse-radish in a littlo 
fish stock, and adding it, or by the 
addition of a few drops of horse-radish 
vinegar. 

Okra Sauce. — Bequired : a gill 
and a half of the liquor from a tin of 
okm, the same measure of Brown 
Sauce, a bunch of parsley, and a sprig 
of thyme and basil, a couple of 
shalots, seasoning to taste, a few 
drops of tarragon vinegar, and an 
ounce of butter. Cost of okra, about 
Is. per tin. 

Brown the shalots and herbs in 
the butter, add the okra liquor, and 
boil up ; put in the sauce and season- 
ing, and skim well, then, after ten 
minutes^ boiling, strain for use. 
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This {KiucTy in tuthor form, lias tin* 
timrit of iioveliy, and may l»« served 
with vegidables, meat, or iish. Those 
lo whom the j^ ruliar tlavour nf okni 
is atrnH'a\)le will enjoy it with almost 
any dish. The okra itself may he used 
for soup or s;ilad {str Index). 

Olive Sauce. — First turn the 

olives (Ar< VE(JKTAJ.LEs}.hlaii( li tliem In* 
putting them in boiling wattT for live 
iiiiniitea, then in cold water for five to 
ten minutes ; add from four to six 
ounces tlius prepared to a pint of 
Brown iSAi cE (Xo. 2), with aU3aspoon- 
ful of lemon- juiee, and simmer for 
about twenty minutes. Add a gill of 
brown gravy or stock, and serve. 

Onion Sance. — Kequired : one 
pound of onions, half a pint of milk, 
half a jiiiit of the liquor from boiled 
meat or rabbit, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of flour, salt and ijopper. 
Cost, about 5d. 

Peel the onions, boil thorn until 
tender, changing the water if they are 
old ; then chop them until very small. 
Make a sauce of the other ingiedients 
(see White Sauce, Plain) ; add the 
onions, wdth seasoning, boil up, and 
serve very hot. 

Another n aij , — Instead of the sauce 
as above, use a pint of Melted Butter, 
plain or medium. 

Onion Sauce, Richer.— Blanch 
the onions by putting them in cold 
water with a pinch of salt, and bring- 
ing them just to the boil; then rinse 
them in clean cold w'ater and slice 
them thinly ; put half a pound into a 
saucepan, with half a pint of milk and 
an ounce of butter; boil until soft, 
then pass all through a sieve, and 
return to the pan, with a tablespoonful 
cr two of cream and an ounce or so 
of white roux ; or, instead of cream 
and roux, add a gill of thick bechamel. 
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If a Very iiitld s;iuce is required, 
tHir*la)il the onions, in addition to 
blanching them. 

Orange Sauce.— Add imlf a 

junt of Uu ANOE (iRAVV tO .'1 gill of 
JluowN Sauce ; boil up, and ^ervo 
with giimc. 

Oyster and Shrimp Sauce. 

— Required : half a pint of Buown’ 
Sauc% a gill of oyster Ihiuor, six 
oysters, half a gill of freshly-shcdled 
shrimjjs, a tca.sj)ooriful of ancliovy 
essence, and S(‘asoning as htdow'. Cost 
of oysters and shriini)S, about 8d. 

Put tlic sauce in a pan, wdth the 
strained oyster liquor and tlie bt ards, 
first pounded with a strij) of lemon - 
rind ; add the anchovy, a few drops of 
lemon -juice, salt and cayenne to taste, 
a sprig of parsley, and a morsel of 
mace; boil for twenty minutes, then 
strain the sauce. Put it hack in the 
2 )an wdth a tablespoonful of fish stock 
or good wliite slock, and the shrimps ; 
cover for a f(‘W minutes, then add the 
oysters, (^ut in dice ; cover again until 
heated through, but if it boils for a 
second only the oysters will become 
leathery. Ser>'o hot with fish (see 
reci 2 >es), or with beef steaks. 

Oyster Sauce, Plain.— Re- 
quired; twelve oysters, some White 
Sauce, and seasoning as below. 

Beard the oysters, and put the 
beards in the strained oyster liquor, 
with a grate or two of nutmeg, a strip 
of lemon-rind, a pinch of cayenne, and 
a tea-spoonful of anchovy sauce ; add a 
table-spoonful of fish stock if for fish, 
or white stock or milk if for meat ; boil 
for twenty minutes, then strain off the 
liquor, and add to it twice its measure 
of thick white sauce; put in more 
seasoning, if required, and a few drops 
of lemon- juice. Then hold the oysters 
(after cutting them in two or three 
pieces^ in a strainer over boiling water 
for a lew seconds, and add them to the 
sauce. Do not boil again. (See Oys- 
ters, Tinned.) 
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Oyster Sauce, &icli.->Aftcr 

simmering the boards of the oysters, 
with other ingredients as in the above 
recipe, strain the liquor, and add an 
equal measure of boiling cream and 
half the measure of thick bechamel; 
stir in a tcaspoonful of white roux, and 
put in lemon- juice and a few di'ops of 
anchSvy essence. Cut up the oysters 
(if very small, use a dozen and a half, 
and divide them once only), steam them 
as above, add to the stiucc, cover for a 
few seconds, then serve. 

Another watj, — Mix the strained 
oyster liquor with an equal measure of 
thick Bi^chamel, and finish off as above 
directed. This is suitable for serving 
with turkey or other meat, and the 
yolk of a raw egg is sometimes added ; 
no other thickening is needed. 

Parsley Sauce. — Required : 
parsley and Melted Butteii, colouring, 
and salt. 

Pick the parsley from the stalks, 
wash it in tepid water, then in cold 
water several times renewed ; squeeze 
it dry in the corner of a clean cloth, 
put it on a board, and chop it finely 
with a sharp knife ; add a hea])ing 
tablespoonful to half a pint of melted 
butter, stir for a minute or two, but do 
not boil again. 

Some object to the flavour of the 
parsley when added raw, in which 
case scald it, by putting it in a bit of 
muslin (after picking and washing), 
and holding it for a second or two in 
fast boiling water with a pinch of salt 
in ; then dip it in cold water, wring 
dry, and chop as above directed. 

Parsley Sauce, Bicli.— Scald 
the parsley as above ; after chopping, 
rub it through a hair sieve, and add a 
tablespoonful to half a pint of rich 
Melted Butter, Bechamel, or other 
good white sauce ; colour a pale gi’cen 
with spinach-juice or parsley- juice, or 
use the vegetable green colouring. 
(See page 83.) 

Parsley Sauce, with Chives. 

~Add to a pint of parsley sauce a 
tablespoonful of chopped chives or 


young onions, first boiled until tender 
Serve with boiled meat. 

P^rigueuz Sauce.— Required ; 
ajuntof Brown Sauce (No. 2), enough 
truffles, minced finely, to fill a quarter 
pint measure, a gill of good sherry or 
Madeira, and a dust of cayenne ; herbs, 
&c., as below. 

I*ut the brown sauce in a pan ; boil 
in it for a few minutes the following 
ingredients lied in muslin : a morsel 
of garlic the size of a pea, a bit of 
bay-leaf, thyme, parsley, and lemon- 
petd, and a minced shalot ; then take 
out the herbs, squeezing them well; 
add the wine and truffles, boil for five 
or six minutes, then serve. 

Some authorities recommend tho 
addition of a bit of butter just before 
serving, to “ soften the flavour.” When 
fresh truffles are used, they must be 
scrubbed well and peeled, and cooked 
for a longer time in the sauce ; and fi 
tcaspoonful of lean ham, grated, is 
sonudimes added. (6V’6* Truifles, 
in Yeget.\bles.) 

Poivrade Sauce.— iMince some 
carrot, oniou, turnip, celery, and 
parsh^y, a good tables 2 :)Oonful in all : 
crush half-a-dozen ])eppereorns ; add a 
bit of lean ham, and brown them in hot 
butter ; then put in half a gill of French 
vinegar, and the same of white wine ; 
reduce a fourth, then stir in half a 2 )int 
of Brow n Sauce and a lump of sugar, 
w’ith a teaspoonful or more of mush- 
room ketchup. Boil slowdy, and skim 
for a quarter of an hour, then strain for 
use. Claret is sometimes used for this, 
and lemon- juice instead of vinegar, or 
half of each. Cayenne is often added. 

Rice Sauce. — Rat in a stew'-pan 
an oimco of butter ; pick and wash two 
ounces of the best Carolina rice ; add 
it and a pint of milk, with a jiineh of 
salt, half a dozen allspice berries and 
white i)eppercoms, a bit of mace, and 
a slice or Uvo of Spanish onion. Cook 
as gently as j)Ossible until the rice can 
bi^ readily sieved, the onions and sjuces 
being first removed. Then return the 
rice to tho pan, stir in a little more 
butter and half a gill of cream, with 
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more salt, if required; bring to the 
boil, and serve as a substitute for bread 
sauce with pork or poultry. {See also 
Vegetables and Scrap Cookery.' 
Cost, about 6d, 

If preferred, half stock (white) and 
half milk can bo used for the rice; 
either way it is a cheap and good sauce, 
and the cream may be omitted for a 
very plain sauce. 

Bobert Sauce.— Fry a heaping 
tablespoonful of minced onions with a 
bay-leaf, some crushed peppercorns, a 
clove or two, and half a tomato ; when 
a rich brown add a pint and a quarter 
of Brown Sauce ; boil up, skim well, 
and simmer for ten minutes, then 
tammy or sieve the sauce ; put it back 
in the pan, with a good teaspoonful of 
French mustard, a pinch of OJiyonnc, 
and a teaspoonful of French vinegar ; 
re-hcat, and serve. This is a good sauce 
for pork. Flavoured vinegars arc 
sometimes added to this, and an in- 
creased quantity of Freiudi vinegar, 
reduced by boiling before adding it, is 
preferred by some. 

B*oe Sauce. — Boil or fry the roes 
of any fish : l)oth hard and soft roes 
can bo used ; sieve them, and add a 
good seasoning of siilt and pop])cr, a 
little mixed mustard, and flavoured 
vinegar, or French vinegai', brown or 
white ; stir two tablcspoonfuls of the 
mixture thus prepared into a innt of 
plain White Sauce or Melted Butter, 
and serve with the fish from which the 
roes were taken ; or, if the roes are fried, 
make a brown sauce, by thickening 
some fish stock with brown roux or 
browned flour, and flavouring with 
ketchup or store sauce. 

To heighten the flavour of this, a 
few drops of essence of shrimps, an- 
chovies, lobster, &c., will bo found 
useful ; or a small pat of sardine 
butter may bo stirred in, or an an- 
chovy, boned and sieved. 

Schiller Sauce (German). — 
Minco two shalots, and brown them in 
one ounce of hot butter; add three 
ounces of preserved tamarinds, three gills 
of nice brown stock (No. 4 would do. or 


clear stock, as No. 6, 7, or 8), some salt, 
peppercorns, a clovo or two, and some 
browning ; boil up and add a gill of 
claret, then stir in a hiblospoonful of 
brown roux ; cook gently for a quarter 
of an hour, skim often, lh(ui strain, 
and serve hot with game, wtdl hung 
mutton, venison, or beef. 

A good biincli of herbs sliouhl be 
fried with tlio shalots, or some herbs 
in fine powder may be put in the sauce. 

Sauce ^ la Boston.— Uequired : 
one })int of Brown Sauce, one table- 
spoonful of smoked ham or tongue;, 
grated, four ounces each of tomatoes 
and Spanish onions, a teaspoonful 
each of French mustard, anchovy 
essence, and ])epper water, seasoning, 
and butter. 

Maktj the butter hot, slice and fry 
the onions a rich brow’ii ; break u]) the 
tomatoes, add them with till the rest 
of the ingredients (ham excepted) ; 
cook until soft, skimming often, then 
add the htim, and rub all through ti 
sieve after a minute’s further boiling ; 
re-heat, season to taste, and put in a 
few drops of carmine and h.'inon- juice. 

This is a good sauce for grillcni 
meat, game, or fish, and for mtido 
dishes of every description. 

Sauce a la Calypso. — Re- 
quired; four ounces of i-ipe black 
cherries, one ounce of sugar, three gills 
of Brown Sauce, one gill of claret, one 
tahlespoonful of tomato pulp, salt, 
cayenne, and a squeeze of lemon- juice. 

Pound the cherries, sugar, tmd 
tomatoes ; add all tin; rest, except the 
lemon-juice and cay(;niie; boil gently 
for half an hour, rub through a hair 
sieve, then re-heat and season, put in 
a few drops of carmine, and serve with 
any game or dark meat. 

Good stock from game, thickened 
with roux, can bo used instead of 
brown sauce. 


Sauce k la Cardinal.— Re- 

quircd : a gill of fish stock (No. 13), 
a ^11 of cream, half a pint of Creamy 
Bechamel, a teaspoonful of arrowroot,, 
a pmch of cayenne and salt, and a pat 
of Lobster Butter. Cost, about Is. 3d, 
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Mix the arrowroot with the fish 
stock (cold), add the cream and sauce, 
and stir to the boil ; off the fire, put in 
the lobster butter and seasoning, with 
a few drops of lemon- juice. Do not 
boil again, but let it stand a minute. 
There should be enough butter to give 
a rich colour and flavour. 

This is a very rich and delicious 
sauce ; it may be served with whiting, 
brill, or turbot. {See recipes; also 
Scalloped Fish a la Cakdinal.) 

Sauce k la Drusille.— Make a 
strong stock from the bones of any 
white fish, in the propoi-tion of a pound 
to^a pint of water ; after straining, 
boil it down to a gill, and mix it wdth 
a gill of cream ; bring to the boil, then 
thicken with half an ounce of arrow- 
root, and stir in an ounce of butter. 
Put in a saucepan a gill of white wdne, 
with some parsley stalks, a sprig of 
thyme and chervil, and a fcAV fresh 
leaves of tarragon ; l)oil until reduced 
to half the quantity, strain, and add 
to the sauce, with seasoning to taste — 
salt, pepper, a pinch of cayenne, and 
a few drops of tarragon vinegar. 

Sauce k rZmp^ratxice.—Hc- 

qiiired; a pint of creamy PitcHAMEL, 
a gill of white wine, a gill of strong 
fish stock (made by boiling down a 
pint of No. 13 to a gill), two eggs, a 
small tin of preserved mushrooms, one 
ounce of arrowroot. Cost, about 2.s. 3d. 

Put the mushroom liquor on to boil ; 
when reduced to a gill or less, add the 
wine, and boil for a few minutes ; add 
the arrowroot, and the mushrooms cut 
the size of a pea, then stir in the 
bechamel, and bring to the boil again. 
Poil llie eggs liard, sieve the yolks, 
add them to the sauce off the fire, with 
a squeeze of lemon juic<% and if re- 
quired, a pinch of salt. The whites 
of the eggs are not used. 

Another uw /. — Add the yolk of a 
raw egg, in addition to the other in- 
gredients. This is a very excellent 
sauce for white fish of all sorts. {See 
recipes.) 

Sauce d. la J uliette — Mix a pint 
of Sauce Supreme, or Velout£, with 


a teaspoonful each of lemon- juice, 
tarragon vinegar, and the liver of a 
boiled fowl rubbed through a sieve; 
add a teaspoonful of chervil, blanched 
and chopped, and half the measure of 
shredded tarragon ; re-heat, but do not 
boil again. 

Serve with boiled chicken, veal, sweet- 
breads, &c. Except for chicken, no 
liver is required. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Sauce d. la Matelote. He- 

quired : halt a pint of Brown Sauce^ 
or brown stock thickened with roux, a 
tablespoonful of chopped onions, a 
bunch of herbs, some mushrooms, 
chopped, about the same quantity as 
the onions, a few cloves and allspice 
berries, salt, black peppercorns, half a 
glass of any red wine, a little lemon- 
juice and anchovy essence, a gill of 
fish stock from bones, or the liquor 
from boihid fish, salt to taste. 

Make some butter hot, an ounce or 
more, fry in it the herbs, onions, and 
mushrooms; add the fish stock and 
brown sauce, with the spices ; boil up 
for a few minutes, then sieve it ; return 
to the siiuccpan, with the wine, lemon- 
juice, and anchovy essence, bring to 
the boil again, season, and lay in the 
fish. This is the foundation for rich 
fish stews. There are many w’ays of 
making it; the foregoing is suitable 
for eels and various other fish. Some- 
times button mushrooms and onions 
are separately fried, and added; and 
wine is used in much greater propor- 
tion : claret or port, equal in measure 
to the stock, or equal measures of red 
w’ine, brown sauce, and good fish stock 
being the projjortions frequently used. 
If mushrooms are not at hand, good 
ketchup must be used, or tinnt'd mush- 
rooms will do ; imisliroom powder will 
also servo, but the flavour of mush- 
rooms is almost indispoiisablc to a good 
matelote sauce. 

Sauce de Madere.— Mix one 

gill of JMadeira with three gills of 
Brown Sauce ; add a few droj^s of 
cayenne vinegar, a pinch of salt and 
sugar, and a tablespoonful or two of 
clear brown stock or gravy ; boil up 
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and skim, and serve hot. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. ^ ^ 

Good sherry can be substituted, and 
is almost as good. Half an ounce of 
glazo improves the sauce. 

Sauce de Menthe,— Required : 
two gills of brown stock, made from 
mutton bones (it should be of good 
flavour and free from fat), a table- 
spoonful of finely chopped mint, a 
te;isix)onful of brown sugar, throe or 
four lumps of sugar, a tablesiioonful 
of Frencli vinegar, the same measure 
of light wine, half a lemon, rind and 
juice, and somciroux. 

Mix the mint and brown sugar ; 
rasp the h'lnon witli the loaf sugar 
until the ycdlow ])art of the rind is 
nhsorbod ; add to the rest, and pound 
in a mortar, putting in the vin(‘g?ir 
by degrees, also the juice of the lemon 
strained, then the stock ; cover, and 
leave for a few Jioui’s for the flavours i 
to blend, d’hon j)Ut all in a small 
saucepan and bring veiy gtmtly to the 
lioil ; much of the excellence of the 
sauce depends upon thi.s ; add cnougli 
brown I’oiix to bring- to the consistence 
of good cream, witii salt and iiepper 
to taste. Serve hot with lamb or 
jiiutton. This will commend it.self 
to 2>eoj)lo who enjoy a mint flavour, 
but find ordinary mint sauce too shaiq). 

As in mint sauce, the exact jDrojiortions 
of sugar and vinegar can be deter- 
mined only by individual tastes. 

Sauce for Salmis. — Kequired : 
a pint of Buown Sauck, a gillof Fumet 
OF Game (see Game), a glass of 
Madeira, a shredded shalot, two ounces 
of mushrooms, a bunch of licrbs, 
seasoning, and butter. 

Melt the butter, fry the herbs, 
shalot, and chopped mushrooms a rich 
brown ; add a little orange-juice and a 
tabl('.S2)oonful or two of brown stock ; 
boil gently for ten minutes, then add 
the brown sauce, fumet of game, and 
seasoning of salt, black pepper, and 
cayenne ; boil and skim as long as 
necessary, jmt inthewine,andwhenhot, 
strain into a saucei)an. It is then ready 
for any kind of game. (6Vc recipes.) 


Amihcr waif.—Vni in a glass of port 
instead of Madeira, or claret if pre- 
ferred, with a teaspoonful of red 
currant jelly and the same of tomato 
catsup. The other ingredients are the 
sjimc as above. 

Another iray.— Mix together a gill 
of brown stock (No. 6), a gill of brown 
stiiice, and half a glass of clarot,^with 
a teaspoonful of orange-juice. Add a 
few olives, turned and blanched [see 
Olive Savce), boil for twenty minutes 
very gently, season to taste, and servo. 

Sauce for S^mon.— This is 
particularly good with grilled salmon. 
JMix a tjiblespoonful each of tomato con- 
serve, fish stock, Baowx Savce, slurry, 
and tarragon vinegar ; add a teaspoon- 
ful each of ess(;nc(i of anchovies and 
I French mustard, with a little salt, boil 
I up, and 8(.T\ e, 

I Sauce Herbac^.—Ih'quircd : a 

ju'nt of Melted Bvttek, a saltspoonfiil 
each of cdio])ped ftmnel (or j)arsley), 
thyme, and bay-leaf, with a good pinch 
of basil and marjoram, 

Fut the lierbs in the Kiucc, and 
simmer for a few minutes ; then add a 
few droi)8 of tarragon vinegar and a 
sprinkling of chopped tarragon, with a 
little cayenne vinegar, and salt to 
taste. A i)inch of celery sfilt can be 
put in with advantage. If dried herbs 
arc used, the quantities must bo in 
proportion to their strength ; they 
should be boiled in a small quantity of 
stock to extract the flavour, and the 
str.iinc'd liquor from them be added to 
th(! melt«Hl butter, with a little chopped 
//rsh luirb or cooked grc('n vegetable 
(spinach, lettuce, cress, eeleiy tops, 
be(?t leaves, &c., may all be thus 
employed), and seasoning to taste. 

Sauce Kerbac4 au Parme- 
san.— Kcquired: lialf a pint of stock 
mad(! from salmon bones, a gill of 
white wine, a gill of cream, seasoning, 
roux, and grated Parmesan, with a 
little herbal vinegar to flavour. 

Boil the stock and -wine down to half 
a pint; add the cream and roux to 
bring it to the consistence of good 
cream; add a tablospoonful of Farme- 
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Ban, with a teaepoonful of chopped 
chervil and half as much tarragon, 
just before serving. This is excellent 
with salmon, grilled, fried, or baked. 

Sauce Italiexine (Brown).— 

Mix a pint of Buown Sauce, a gill of 
brown stock, and a gill of light wine, 
and bring to the boil. Put in a sauce- 
pan tablespoonful of chopped onions 
or shalots, with twice the measure of 
chopped mushrooms, a bunch of herbs, 
and an ounce of butter ; fry for ten or 
twidve minutes, keeping them deli- 
cately coloured ; add the contents of 
th(! first pan, boil and skim for about 
ten minutes, then season to taste ; take 
out th(! herbs, and put in a teasj)ooii£ul 
or more of finely (•hopi)e(l jiarsley, 
with a f(?w drops of heri)al vinegar. 
Jf no fnvsh inuslirooms are handy, use 
tinned ones. 

Sauce Italienne (White).— 

Cook tile inuslirooms, Ac., in butter 
without browning (button mushrooms 
are required for this), then add the 
wine, and boil for a few minutes ; then 
stir in a pint of creamy Bkchamel, boil 
gently, and skim well ; si'ason to taste, 
and add a little jiarsley last thing. 

If tinned mushrooms an; used, hoil 
down the liquor until well reduced, 
and add to the sauce. A few drops of 
essence of nutmeg or a pinch of 
ground mace improves it ; parsley 
stiilks cooked in the butter will give a 
good flavour, the leaves to be reserved 
for chopping. 

Sauce Jaune.— Boquired : half 
a pint of creamy Bech.^mel, the yolks 
of two eggs, half a glass of light ^dne, 
a tablespoonful of orange -juice, 
cayenne, a pinch of celery salt and 
gi’ound mac(i, a saltspooiifui of French 
mustard, and colouring. 

Put the w’inc, mustard, and orange- 
juice in a stc>v-pan, and bring to the 
boil. In another pan mix the bechamel 
and the yolks of the eggs, first well 
beaten; stir in a bain-marie until at 
boiling point, then take both pans from 
the fire, and let the contents cool a 
little ; add the wine, &c., very gin- 
dually, to the sauoe and eggs, mixing 


well; re-hcat in the bain-marie, and 
serve hot. The colouring should be 
stirred in last, sufficient to give a rich 
yellow tinge. 

This may be served with boiled 
fowls, rabbits, or veal, or with fish ; it 
is a very excellent sauce, but needs 
careful manipulation. It may be made 
with melted butter or white sauce, if 
cost is an object; or half bechamel 
and half milk may bo used. 

Sauce Jubilaire.— Mix in a 

saucepan a gill each of stock (No. G 
or 7), Buown Sauce (No. 2), good 
shciry, and mushroom liquor ; add 
lialf an ounce of glaze, a tablespoon- 
ful of Fl'met of Game, and the 
same measure of minced olives, first 
blanched ; simmer and skim for a few 
minutes, add a squeeze of leinon-juice, 
and serve with game. 

' Sauce Maitre d'Hdtel.— 

Required : three-quarters of a ])irit of 
any good wliite sauc(\ Becha.\I£l, 
Veloi tk, Ac., two ounces of butter, the 
juice of half a lemon, a pinch of soluble 
cayenne, and a tablcspoonful of parsley, 
finely elK>i>ped. Cost, about Is. 

jMake the sauce hot; stir in the 
butter, a little at a time, off the fire, 
also the other ingredients, and serve at 
once, with calf's head or any wdiite 
meat, or with fish. In the latter case 
the foundation should ho a white sauce 
or melted butter, made from fish stock ; 
rr, fish bones may be boiled dow’n to a 
strong stock, which can he added to the 
bechamel or other sauce used. (NVr jilso 
IMaithe oTIotel Bitteu, page 111.) 

Sauce, Mandarins'.— Mince a 
capsicum, put it in a saucepan, w ith 
the seeds, a tahlespooiiful of castor 
sugar, a gill of claret, half a gill of 
mushroom ketchup, and the juice of a 
lime ; put in a good pinch of salt and 
a toaspoonful each of brown roux and 
extmet of meat. Bring gently to the 
boil, then put on the lid of the pan, 
and leave the sauce to blend for a 
quarter of an liour ; ro-hoat the sauee 
with a drop or two of cayenne vinegar 
or cayenne pepper to suit the palate, 
and serve with game of any sort, 
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first straining it from the seeds, 
may also be served cold. 

Sauce, Piquant. {See Caper 
Sauce, BrownT) — M ake a pint of 
sauce as given in that recipe, and add 
to it a good tablespoonful of chopped 
French gherkins, with their vinegar, 
a teaspoonful each of orange- juice 
and tamarind chutney, and twice that 
measure of sweet mango chutney. 

Another icay . — Add to the caper 
sauce a tablcspoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, the same of laicunibor vinegar, 
and a teaspoonful of hot pickles, cut 
up very small. 

^ Another iraij. — This is mild. Put a 
pint of Brown Sauce in a saucepan, 
with a tablespoon fill of walnut ketchup, 
and hiilf that measure of iiickled 
walnuts, with a teas])oonful of onion 
vinegar. 

Another tm/. — Instead of walnut 
ketchup and walnuts, use mushroom 
ketch u]) and pickled mushrooms, with 
a little of their vinegar. 

Another way . — This is commonly 
called^ur/.Vc^rt'acc, and isusefulforgrilloll 
moats, game, or fish of the rich kind, 
as eels, salmon, mackerel, and the like, j 
To make it, mince a good tahlospoonful I 
of that favourite pickle known as 
piccalilli : mix with it a tablesjioonful 
of brown sauce and the same measure 
of stock, or the gravy of a joint. Stir 
altogether in a saucepan until quite 
hot, and serve. Tliis is appetising, 
and is generally liked. 

Sauce, Soubise. — Boquired : 

half a pound of onions, a gill of cream, 
a gill of white stock from veal or 
chicki'ii bones, half a pint of Thick 
Bechamel, salt, and prppuivorns, about 
half a dozen. Cost, about lOd. 

Blanch the onions as in Onion- 
Sauce, slice them, and boil them in 
the stock until nearly done ; then add 
the bechamel, and cook until tender; 
sieve the sauce, and re-hcat it with the 
cream, add seasoning to taste, and scr\'e. 

Another zvay.^Boil the onions (after 
blanching) in water until they can be 
sieved, then add them to half a pint of 
Creamy Bechamel. 


This I Sauce Supreme.— Required : a 
strong white stock, as for bechamel, 
hut flavoured with only half the quan- 
tity of vegetables therein given. Boil 
it down until reduced to a fourth — a 
quart to half a pint — with two ounces 
of button musbrooms, most carefully 
washed and cut up small. Mix^with 
this, after straining, half a pint of 
good cream, first brought to the boil, 
and thicken with white roux ; it shouhl 
resemble creamy bechamel; boil and 
skim for ten minutes more, and at the 
instant of serving add half a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon -juice. 

This, as its name implies, is the 
creme dc la ernne of sauces, although it 
is quite common to nu‘ct with a plain 
white sauce hearing the same title. It 
is expensive and rich, and only ni'cded 
for high-class dishes, such as didicate 
eiitiees of chicken, sweetbread, &c. It 
lends itself readily to decorative pur- 
poses, and when well made is delicious ; 
but strong stock and good cream are 
essential, and although some cooks 
make it by adding a gill of cream to 
three gills of stock, others use more 
cream than stock; hence there aro 
various ways of making it, but the 
proportions above given, half cream 
.and half Btovk, will bo found ricli 
enough for any purpose, and Tvhon a 
cheaper sauce is required it will be 
better to select some other kind than 
to attempt to rob saacc supreme of its 
charactiTistie richness. 

Sauce Velout6.—Put somif white 
stock (as No. 9) on to boil until 
rediK^ed to three-fourths the qwiniiiy; 
a few ]»ieces of fresh vigefablcSKlioidd 
be added to freshen thi.* flavour; then 
strain, and wh(3n cold, .skim, jind for a 
quart of sauee put a pint and a lialf of 
stock to lialf a j>int of boiling crvnin ; 
boil it up with whiter roux— it should bo 
as thick as very good cream — ^imd just 
before serving put in a teaspoonful of 
lemon- juice. Make this the same con- 
sistence as creamy bechamel, unless 
required thick, then it can he j*oduccd 
by boiling, hut never put the cream in 
imtil ready to serve. This sauce should 
bo velvety. 
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Sauce Verte.‘~('S'^^ Sauce Hek- 
BACE.) — Make the sauce in the same 
way, adding green colouring kst 
thing ; or make a puree of the herbs, 
the kinds being varied according to 
taste, and pass them through a sieve ; 
then add them, with the colouring, to 
the sauce; any white sauce may be 
used « 8 a basis, and in addition to the 
herbal flavour, there should be a 
pleasant acidity ; any of the flavoured 
vinegars {sec recipes) can be used for 
the purpose; lemon- juice and white 
wine are also employed. 

Serve with white meats w’hich re- 
quire zest or piquancy. [See also 
Gueen Buttek, in Gaunishes). 

Sauce Volaille.— Kequired : a 
tablespoonful of tarragon vinegjir, the 
same of lemon-juice, French vinegar, 
and white wine, a gill of white stock, 
from th(' bones of a fowl {see No. 9 for 
the method of making it), seasoning, 
cream, and herbs as und(U-. Cost 
about 9d. 

Boil a pint of stock as above down 
to a gill ; put tlie wine, vinegar, &e.., 
in a stew-i)an to nnluce one-lialf ; mix 
them witli th(‘ stock, and boil up, then 
add a gill of hot cream (off the fire), 
previously boiled up with a teaspoonful 
of white roux. Put in a dash of 
cayenne, salt to taste, and a teaspoonful 
of parsley, tarragon, and chervil, 
blanched and chopped finely. Serve 
with chicken, veal, &c. 

Shrimp Sauce.— For a jdain 
saucc‘, add a gill of pickanl shrim}».s to I 
llirei' gills of Melted Buttek or plain | 
White Sauce ; season to taste, and put 
in a few dnt])s of anchovy esst-nce or 
shrimp essence, and a saltspooiiful of 
lemon- juice, with a pinch of salt. 

Another watj . — Boil tlu' shells of the 
shrimps with any fisli bones tliat arc 
handy {see Stock No. 15) ; add a gill 
of good IMeltei) Butter or creamy 
BficHAMEL to.thc same measure of stock, 
then put in the shrimps as abovt*, with 
a little lemon -juice, cayenne, and 
anchovy essence; no salt is required. 

If melted butter is used, stir in a 


tablespoonful of hot cream last thing. 
This is richer than the first recipe. 
Serve with white fish of any kind, 
{See recipes.) 

Another way. — Shrimp paste or 
shrimps potted in butter may be used, 
together with a few drops of colouring, 
and a little essence of shrimps or 
lobster. 

Prawx Sauce, from tinned prawns, 
may be made by adding melted butter, 
&c., as in the first recipe above. 

Tammy, Use of— {See page 8;l.) 

Tartare Sauce.— [A new Ameri- 
can recipe.] — Kequired : one tabh’- 
spoonful of w’hitc wine vinegar, half 
the quantity of lemon- juice, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, a grain of cayenne, a 
pinch (d* grated lemon- peel, a teaspoon- 
ful each of Worcester sauce and mush- 
room ketchup, a quarter tcaspoonful of 
French mustard, two ounces of huttcr, 
and lialf a glass of light wine. 

I’ut all the iiigreclieiits in a basin, 
and set it over boiling water until the 
contents are heated. l*ut the butter 
in another vessel, and make it hot in 
the same way ; remove the basins, and 
stir th(5 butter ])y degrees to the other 
ingredients, incorporating them well ; 
keep the basin in the w’ater while mix- 
ing (as the sauce must not be again 
heated), and as soon as ready, serve 
with mackerel, salmon, cels, A'C., or 
with any fish except delic-ate white. 
After un iting the butter, skim it, and 
pour it off gently from the sediment. 

Tomato and Chestnut Sauce. 

— Ke(piired : a gill each of white 
wine, white stock, from veal or chicken 
boiu's (.syy'No. 9), chestnuts, sievi'd, and 
tomatt) pulp. C’ost, about 9d. 

l*as.s rij>e tomatotvs through a hair 
si('ve, and b<til sonu' chestnuts ; ])e{'l 
and sieve them ; iidd the puree to tlu’ 
tomatoes, and mix tlio wine and stoek 
in voiy gradually. Put the whole in 
a siiuecpan, and stir to the boil ; add a 
tcaspoonful of eom-flour mixed with 
milk, sjilt, and white pep})er, a grate of 
nutmeg, and a pinc h of white sugar ; 
boil for a minute or two, then add a 
little carmine colouring. 
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A ^ ^ ■•ttCo for venl, 

lowli, tmbliit6» &c. It may l>o 
^y* i 'wing crc3om 
iBinMid of atoek, or blchamcl, or thick 
Yfliitia iatico can bo uaod, then no 
lumwroot or com*flour ia needed ; the 
iHiie can l>e nnittced or omittod if a 
iiitie lemon*jmco be added. 

Tomato oad Cany Saaoo.— 

(Sm recjiM) for Cvriiy Saixb) : add to 
half a pint a gill of tomato pulp or cc»n- 
awre, adth a tabUapoonful of tomato 
vinegver and a tmaj^nful of mango 
chutney. Starve with meat or fish, hot 
or eold. 

Tomato chutney may be addwl to 
eiiny* atucx by way of flavour ; but the 
above ia itMonim«>iuled as a gotxl 
mild «aua», the curry flavour Indiig 
fn<>di64<d by the totuato<'H. 

Tomato Saaoe, Brown. -He 

^piii'vd : on«» onion, tai«' jiound “f n)K* 
t*an.tt*»‘ on*‘ ounce of butter, a gill of 
Itiiows SAi t i, a gill of stock (No. ty, a 
slitx: or two of c'arrot, a piiv h of 
sugar, salt, and cayenne, and u sJilt- 
s|»oonful of migiionelte |!m j»jx r. font, 

ttlrOUl U, 

MvU the butter, add th** slieid 
onion and carrot ; brown w<’ll, then 
add the toinatiM/s brukc ri uj>, with tin- 
stock and seasoning ; boil until the 
whole am Ixj sieved, then n tuni it to 
the j>an with the brown s;tu(e ; givtt a 
Ixiil uj), season to taste w ith more .salt ; 
a s<|ue*czeof lemon- jui<-e is an improve- 
ment. Add a few drops of eunnine. 

For a chiaprr sauce, use ii j)lainer 
sttiek, omit the brown sauce, and 
thicken with Ijiowned ilour ; adtl a 
little colouring. 

Tomato Sauce for White 

Meat. — l£e(juired ; ingredients as 
above, substituting white stock for 
brown, and white sauce (bechamel or 
plain white sauce) for brown sfiuc^e. 

Midt the butter, cook the vegetables 
in it without browning, add the stock, 
and proceed as above directed. For a 
plain suice, th(! meat liqiior will do, if 
for serving with plainly -boiled meat ; 
but for rabbit, fowl, &c., good white 
stock, as No. 9, is required. 


AuMei' iriiy.—Cook the tomatoes in 
butter until they can be sie^ ed, then 
add an equal measure of good Melted 
Butter. 

Sauce, riaia. — Be- 

•qiiirod : two ounces each of flour and 
butter, a pint and a quarter of milk, a 
pinch of salt and pepper, and a grate 
of nutmeg. ' 

3folt the butter, add the flour, and 
ccwk well, then the milk gradually; 
stir to the boil, cook for a few minutes, 
season, and serve. Suihiblo for arti- 
chokes, (iiulirtowcr, (‘clcry, vegetable 
[ marrows, Ac., and forms the basis of 
other f^iucc'R. For masking vegetables, 
make it thicker by reducing Iht^ milk 
to a pint. A bjiy-lcuf boiled in it is an 
i impi-ovciiicnt. 

White Sauce, lecher.— Make 

as abovr, using a gill of cream in 
plac(‘ of a gill of the milk, and stir in 
an ounce more butter last thing, with 
a drop or two of any herbal vinegar or 
lemon-juice. This is useful for voge- 
tablos, tish, Ac., and fumishf^s a basis 
for Ollier sauces, as onion, celery, or 
tish saiK-es. 

White Sauces, Bich, Salt in. 

— In the making of all good sjiucc's for 
whieh w'hite .stock is refjuired salt 
must be added w ith caution, because, 
j owing to the boiling down of the stock 
I to a third or fourth its original quan- 
tity, a I'oncent ration of all the materials 
used in making it is o})tain(Mi ; there- 
f(»re, wh(‘n comjjlete, the saucti will 
]>robab]y b(* (juife salt enough ; in any 
case, scaseming must be put in in 
minute quantities at first and at the 
end of the o])cration. 

Wines for Gravies and 
Sauces.- (Stf page 84.) 

T^ht Sauce H la Monica. — 

Required : lialf a pint of milk, a table- 
spoonful of grated ham, tongue, or beef 
(smoked), a teaspoonful each of curry- 
paste and rice-flour, a wiltspoonful of 
saffron-powder, a green eajisicum (mt 
small, u large onion cho])ped, salt and 
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cayenne to taste, a tablespoonful of 
lime-juice, and half a gill of cream. 
Cost, about 8d. 

Mix the curry-paste, rice, and 
saffron with the milk, put in a pan 
with the ham, onion, and capsicum, 
boil until soft, then rub through af 
sieve. Put back in the pan, with 
scaso^ng to taste, the cream and 
lemon- juice, and a little more hot 
milk to make up the quantity. Serve 
Avith any kind of cooked vegetables or 
fish ; or rc-hcat cold fish in the sauce, 
which is very appetising. 

Yacht Sance 4 la Norah.— 

llequirod: a pint of broAvn stock, as 
No. 4, a tablcspoonful of brown roux, 
the same measure of Worcester or 
other good sauce, mushroom ketchup, 
and lime- or lemon-juice, an ounce or 
two of grut(‘d ham, and a 8j)anish 
finion of medium size, salt and pepper 
to taste, and a teaspoonful of soy. 

Mak<' a little buttc'r hot, slice; the 
onion and fry it brown, add all the 
other ingredients, and boil until the 
onion is pulpy ; then sieve the sauce, re* 
boil it, and use it for ri'- boating cold 
fish, gfime, or meat. It is a good 
sauce for serving Avith smoked s^ilmon, 
dried haddock, &c., or Avith cels. 

Zouave Sauce*— Acquired : half , 

l)ound of onions, lialf a pint of j 
tomato purc(?, half a i)irit of Bkoaan | 
Savce, a tablcspoonful each of tarragon ‘ 


vinegar, chilli vinegar, and French 
vinegar, and seasonings as under. 

Mince the onions, fry them lightly 
in hot fat, drain them, and lay them 
in a clean stew-pan, with the tomato 
puree, brown sauce, and Arinegar ; 
bring to the boil, and skim so long as 
the fat is thrown up ; then add salt to 
taste, a little French mustard, and 
enough “ Tabasco pepper sauce ” (sold 
in bottles) to suit the palate. If pro- 
perly made, this is a sauce of good 
flavour, and will be sure to please any 
Avhose tastes are “somcAA'hat Indian.” 
Next stir in a tablcspoonful of Oriental 
chutney [see Store S.wces) and the same 
measure of sultana raisins, picked and 
cut into quarters. Simmer until the 
onions and raisins arc tender, adding a 
little brown stock (common bone stock 
Avill do) from time to time, to prevent 
the stmee becoming too thick. Finally, 
lay in any Avhitc meat previously 
cooked — A^•e may instance calf's head, 
feet, veal, rabbit, and tripe ; put the 
cover on, and leave the pan near th< 
fire (but take care that the sauce is 
heloAv boiling iM)int) for twenty minutes 
or so ; and after dishing the meat give 
the sjiuce a boil up. For the toiruito 
puree, if fresh tomatoes are not handy, 
use canned ones, rubbing them through 
a sicA'e : or the bottled pulp or conserve 
is still Ixjttcr. Spanish onions arc best 
for this. English ones, if used, must 
be scalded, or the quantify may be re- 
duced a little. 


COLD (SAVOURY) SAUCES. 

{See also S.\lai» Dressings, in Salads.) 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Witli the increasing immbor of cold dishes there follows naturally an 
increased deinaiid for cold sauces ; likcAvise, as adjuncts to )iot moats, iced 
sauces are just iioav regarded as the proper thing, tliough this may be but a 
fleeting fashion. In tlie following recipes a suitable accompaniment to almost 
any dish may bo readily found ; Avbile from eacli one detailed, others may bo 
as readily CA^olved ; for the ftKid adjuncts of the present day, in the shape 
of relishes and condiments, afford ample scope for vaidety of flavour. 

In addition to tlio following sauces, it Avill be noticed that many of the 
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so-called hot ones are equally palatable when cold ; and such are indicated 
under their respective headings. 

Witli special reference to the iced sauces, wo would point out that 
almost any cold sauce may be iced, if sufficiently rich ; it is, of course, 
obvious that some kinds could not be frozen successfully. A dish with an 
iced sauce would, however, bo out of place in a meal other than one of 
all-round excellence, and to servo a common sauce in an iced condition 
would be courting ridicule. 

Ill the matter of simply cooling a sauce, many ways are open ; a simple, 
but effectual one is to soak a cloth in cold water, and wrap it round the 
vessel, renewing the operation as the cloth dries ; or, the sauce-boat may 
bo sot in a bowl of cold water with a lump of salt in ; or better still, in a 
basin of rougli ice and salt, or in a refrigerator. 

Wo would add, in conclusion, that bo the method what it mav, let a 
cold sauce really be cold, in the strict sense of the word; and from tiie lioitudy 
pat of butter (long regarded as a suitable concomitant) to the most 
elaborate sauce of the iced variety wliich may be served with hot meat, 
whenever it is put on the dish byway of garnish, serve the disli the instant 
after the addition. For the method of freezing iced sauces the reader is 
referred to the chapter on Ices. 


Bretonne Sauce.— Roquirod : 
a gill of French vinegar, a te.as])ooiiful 
of castor sugar, the same of Fremjh 
mustard, a saltspoonful of English 
mushird, a tablespoonful of grated 
horse-radish, a few drops of onion 
vinegar and tarragon vinegar, and the 
grated rind of a quarter of a lemon. 
Cost, about 5d. 

Mix the horse-radish with the 
mustard and sugar, add tlio Jemon- 
rind, then the vinegars gradually, 
mixing well. This may be bottled; 
it is an appetising sauce for cold moat 
or fish. 

Burette Sauce. — Required : a 
tablespoonful of soluble cayenne 
pepper, the same measure of salt, a 
dessertspoonful of cjistor sugar, a glass 
of port, the strained Juice and grated 
rmd of a large bunon, a tablespf)onful 
each of nmsliroom Juice and IIurv(‘v 
sauce. (Just, about 7d. 

Mix the dry materials thoroughly; 
add all the liquid ingredients, cover, 
and leave for a few hours. Serve with 
cold meat. This is a very piquant 
sauce, and will not suit ordinary 
palates. It is an improvement to set 
. ^ vessel containing the ingredients 
in boiling water until the contents arc 


I hot, then to set aside in a cool place 
until wanted. 

A small quantity of the above v’ill 
give zest to many other sauces, and 
may bo added to gravy for devilled 
meats, &c, 

Chandfroid Sauce, Brown.— 

Jieqiured : a gill of strong aspic Jelly, 
half an ounce of glaze, a gill of Buowx 
Sauce, a tablosjioonful ea(b of slierry 
(or Madeira) and tomato conserve, or 
the pulp of a ripe tomato. 

Put the ingredients in a saucepan 
(the glaze being first cut up small), 
stir to the boil, then skim, and simimT 
until the sauce is reduced by a third ; 
set aside, and use when cool for 
niasking (wr Entkkes), after tain my in g 
in the usual way. 

There are many ways of making fho 
aliove, so far as the flavourings an? 
eoTicerned ; llnj basis, however, must 
be a rich gelatinous sauce that wdll 
stifton as it cools ; for instance, sup- 
posing no aspic Jelly (or not sufficient), 
some good clear stock, stiffened with 
gelatine, and flavoured, could be sub- 
stituted ; or supposing no brown 
sauce, a little more tomato conserve 
and glaze, with a small quantity of 
brown stock or gravy, thickened with 
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roux in the usual way, must bo used. 
Then the weather must ho taken into 
consideration, and the nature of the 
dish. 1 f for moiking cutlets or other 
dishes, the chaudfroid need not he so 
thick as when used for lining a mould 
for dishes which have to be turned 
out. 

• 

Chaudfroid Sauce, White.— 

Required ; half a pint of Thick 
Bechamel, half a pint of strong aspic. 
This must be very pale {nae Gakmshes), 
and lialf a gill of cream. 

Put altogether in a s<'iucep<in, boil 
and skim until reduced nearly a third, 
tammy, and jjut aside until cool. 

Another way, — If wanted very 
white, use a gill of thick cream and a 
gill of sauce supreme, in place of the 
bechamel above. If not thick enough 
for any particular purpose, reduce it 
by further boiling; or add a little 
isinglass or gelatine dissolved in enough 
milk to cover it, but take care to boil 
up and himmy after such an addition : 
if simply stirred in, the mixing would 
be incomplete. {See remarks on liaowN 
CirACDi Koii), above. ) 

For green or pink chaudfroid^ it is 
only necessary to add a little of the 
usual colourings; for yellow, sonic 
paste or liquid colouring can be used ; 
or for some dishes the yolk of an egg 
or two, beaten in off the fire after the 
sauce has boiled, will give the required 
tinge. 

These sauces arc suitable for masking 
purposes generally, i,e., for soles and 
other white fish, salmon, lobster, and 
chicken, turkeys, and white meats of 
all sorts. 

Cream, Anchovy. — Kequired: 
three anchovies, an egg, a gill each of 
cream and aspic jelly, two tablespoon- 
fuls of salad oil, cayenne, nutmeg, 
colouring, and lemon- juice. 

Boil the egg hard, put the yolk in a 
basin; wash, bone, and pound the 
anchovies with the egg, seasoning as 
above, and the oil ; stir in the aspic, 
cool but liquid, and the colouring ; rub 
all through a sieve, and mix with the 


cream, first stiffly whipped; then set 
by to cool. Add the lemon- juice just 
before serv’ing. 

Cream, Aspic. — Required : a 
gill of whipped cream, a gill of aspic, 
a little cayenne, flavoured vinegar, and 
chopped fresh herbs to taste. 

Mix the cool aspic, ju.st liquid, with 
the seasoning, &c., and add carefully 
to the cream. 

Tills is used chiefly for garnishing 
cold dishes. If for fish, use fish aspic, 
for poultry, jiale aspic ; and for dark 
incuts, brown aspic. [See Garnishes). 

Cream, Chervil. — Required : 
eipial parts of cream, aside, and Be- 
chamel or Sauce SuruEME ; add to a 
gill of (‘ucli a good pinch of salt, a table- 
spoonful of chopped chervil, and a few 
drops of white vinegar and lemon- 
juici*, with a suspicion of fresh thyme, 
finely choi)ped, if obtainable. 

Bl(‘nd the ingi’cdients thoroughly, 
and serve wdth chiek<‘n or veal. Cut 
lemon should he handed with it. 

Cream, Crayfish. — Required ; 
a third of u pint of cream, the siime 
measure of rich Melted Butter made 
from fish stock, a few drops of car- 
mine, and a large tablespoonful of 
Cray- Fish Bui ter; or use “Krebs 
butter,” sold in tins: a very good 
preparation. 

Whip the cream stiffly, stir the 
cray-fish butter into the melted butter, 

I add a little colouring, and mix alto- 
‘ gether. Serve with cold fish of the 
wliitc class. 

Cream, Lobster. — Substitute 
Lorster Butter for tliat of the preced- 
ing recipe ; or, if that is not at hand, use 
the essence of lobster, sold in bottles, 
to which a few drops of anchovy 
essence is a great improvement ; add a 
little lobster coral or comlline pepper, 
with a few drops of carmine. 

A sauce similar to the foregoing can 
ho made from shrimps, using the 
essence to flavour, and putting some 
of the shrimps in the sauce ; or it may 
bo made from pmwms. The foundation 
sauce should bo white, and the prawns 
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cut into half inch lengths ; the tinned 
fish answer for this, and to the sauce a 
little shrimp essence should ho added. 

Honff Kong Sauce.— Put inU 

a howl the yolk of a fresh egg ; add tc 
it the yolk of another egg, boiled hard, 
a teaspoonful of herbaceous mixture 
(see Seasoning), the same of French 
mustard and essence of finchovios, and 
a saltspoonful each of salt and celery 
salt. Mix with the hack of a wooden 
spoon very thoroughly, then add by 
degrees a gill of salad oil, as if for 
mayonnaise ; next put in half a gill of 
claret, a teaspoonful of pepper-water, 
a tablespoonful of lime-juice, and the 
same measure of lemon pickle. When 
well mixed, add more seasoning, salt, 
cayenne, or mustard, if liked, and set 
on ice before serving. Last of all put 
in a tcaspoonful of sugar. This may 
bo sent to table with almost every kind 
of fish, flesh, or fowl ; it also blonds 
well with many kinds of salad. Use 
a fi-csh lime whenever obtainable ; 
failing that, the best juice, pure, un- 
sweetened. 

A variation of this excellent sauce 
consists in the substitution of tamarind 
chutney for lemon pickle. Or a pre- 
paration called tamarind zest may be 
used. 

Horse-radish Sauce.— Orate a 
stick of well-washed horse-radish as 
finely as possible ; to three tablespoon- 
fuls, add half a teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablcspoonfuls of vinegar, four table- 
spoonfuls of cream, a saltspoonful each 
of mustard and castor sugar, and a 
few drops of cayenne vinegar. Cost, 
about 6d. 

. Blend the horse-radish with the 
seasonings and cream, and add the 
vinegar last, of which a smaller pro- 
portion will be more acceptable to 
many palates ; for a milder sauce, the 
sugar should be increfised or the 
mustard reduced, or it may be omitted. 
For a less expensive sauce, use milk 
in place of cream, and a teaspoonful of 
sweetened condensed milk. 

Horse-radish Sauce, Hich. 

— Beat a gill of cream until quite 


stiff; mix with it a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of horse-radish (use a fine 
grater in preparing it), a siiltspoonful 
each of salt, sugar, and must{ird, both 
French and English, a tablcspoonful 
of French vinegar, and a few drops of 
cayenne vinegar. Cost, about 8(1. 

To improve the above, rasp a lump 
of sugar on the rind of an Orange 
until a fourth of the yellow part is 
removed ; add it with the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg rubbed through a 
sieve. 

Another lanj . — For a very superior 
sauce, use, for the foundation, half a 
gill of thick Mayonnaise and half a 
gill of thick cream ; finish off as in the 
above recipe, the hard-boiled egg being 
added or not, according to taste. 

Lax Sauce. — Take from a tin of 
lax enough to fill a table spoon after 
.‘hopping ; use it with the ingredients 
given in the recipe for Cream, Ckay- 
Fish; add colouring to give a pink 
tinge, and serve with cold fish or with 
hot fish, as grilled salmon or haddock, 
fried eels, &c. 

Lisbon Sauce.— Peel and slice 
a large »Spanisli onion, cut it small, 
then pound it with the imt^ermentioncd 
ngredionts : a tcaspoonful each of salt, 
sugar, curry-paste, and mignonette 
►epper, half a teaspoonful of French 
nustard, the yolks of two eggs boiled 
hard, a tablespooiiful each of tomato 
pulp and salad oil. After the whole 
have become thoroughly blended, 
add half a gill of French vinegfir 
ind a glass of claret ; stir thoroughly, 
.nd leave for a while before serving. 

This sauce is very appetising, inex- 
pensive, and generally useful for all 
lorts of dishes. 

Lorraine Sauce.—Kequircd; a 

[uarter pint of pure tomato conserve, 
lalf a glass of sherry, lialf a gill of 
irowm stock (No. G, 7, or 8), the same 
measure of liquid aspic, a tea.spoonful 
jach of onion vim^gar and herbal 
/inegar, a little salt, sugar, mignonette 
•epper, and colouring. 
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Mix the whole well together, and 
serve with fish or meat. 


flesh, fowl, &c., which can he desig- 
nated mayonnaise. 


Maitre d'Kdtel Sauce (or 
Butter). — Kcquired ; butter, salt, 
cayenne, lemon- juice, and chopped 
parsley, in the following proportions : 
two ounces of butter, two tcaspoonfuls 
of par^lley, half a teaspoorifiil of lemon- 
juice, a pinch of salt, and a suspicion 
of cayenne. 

Th(i butter, parsley, and seasoning 
should be worked well together with 
a spoon in a basin, and the lemon- 
juice (or white vinegar) added 
gradually. 

Thus made, it can be served with 
steaks, kidneys, (kc., and with various 
kinds of fisli, but sometimes a grate 
of nutmeg is added ; and if for 
serving with eels or salmon, a morsel 
of finely- chopped onion, first scalded 
and dried, may be put in, but it must 
be so fine as to bo almost lost in the 
sauce. Whether laid on the dish or 
jdaced on the meat or fish with which 
it is served, it should never be added 
until the dish is ready for table. 

Mayonnaise Sauce. — l^e- 

quired ; the yolks of two raw eggs, 
three gills of oliv'^e oil, a good pinch of 
siilt, and a dust of white pepper, a 
dessertspoonful each of tarragon and 
white wine vinegar, half a teaspoonful 
of lemon- juice, half a teaspoonful of 
French mustard, and a saltspoonful of 
English mustard, in the dry state. Add 
cayenn<i to taste. 

Put the yolks of the eggs in a basin ; 
add all the dry condiments, and stir in 
the oil, drop by drop, with a wooden 
spoon; when quite thick, add the 
vinegar and lemon- juice drop by drop, 
and set in a cool place. 

This sauce has innumerable uses, 
and various additions are made accord- 
ing to the dish for which it is required : 
such will be detailed under their 
respective headings ; and w^hen “ thick 
mayonnaise” is referred to in any 
recipe, the foregoing is the kind of 
sauce intended to be used, as it forma 
the basis of the sauco for all the fish. 


Mayonnaise Sauce (Hints 

on). — Have a cold basin in a cold place, 
and if v(;ry warm weather, set it on ice 
while mixing. Use good oil, and add 
it literally drop by drop, especially at 
starting ; this is easily done by holding 
the forefinger of the left hand over 
the neck of the bottle, leaving room 
for the sauce to just run out in drops. 
Stir continuously ; it is no use to pour 
in some oil, and then stir; the two 
processes must go on simultaneously. 
After the sauce is thick, and the oil all 
worked in, do not thin it by adding a 
lot of common vinegar ; use the best, 
gtdting ti maximum of strength with 
a minimum of fluidity ; tluj best for the 
purpose is “ white wine,” and a few 
dro})S of chilli vinegar may take the 
j[)lace of the dry cayenne. 

If these rules arcf(»llowcd, thesauec 
may be made as thick as creamed 
butter at any time of the year. If it 
has to stand long before using, and the 
weather is very hot, two tablespoon fuls 
of liquid aspic to three gills of sauco 
will prevent it running ; and this ad- 
dition should be made when the may- 
cnnaisc is used from a bag and pipe for 
garnisliiiig purposes. In some cases, 
even more asjuc w ill be needed than 
given above; a tablespoonful to the 
gill may be wanted, if the dish has to 
stand a while after it is ornamented. 

Mint Sauce.— Take some fiesh 
young mint leaves, wash them, and 
dry them in a clean cloth ; do not 
squeeze them, or the flavour is lost; 
chop them as finely as possible, and add 
two ttiblespoonfuls of castor or finely- 
sifted loaf sugar to three tablespoon- 
fuls of the mint. IMix them together in 
the tureen, then add the vinegar, about 
five t'lblespoonfuls, and stir well; it 
should be pulpy, and made, if possible, 
some hours before using. The common 
faults of mint sauce are excess of 
vinegar, deficiency of sugar, and 
coarsely-chopped mint. A tureen of 
vinegar, with a dash of sugar, and a 
few^ pieces of mint floating on the 
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surface, is often met with, hut it is 
not mint sauce. 

Mint Sauce, Superior.— Re- 
quired : mint and sugar as .above ; 
after chopping, pound them in a 
mortar, with a tcaspoonful of lemon- 
juice, then add gradually some 
French vinegar, five to six tablcsjioon- 
fuls, .and let it stand as above directed. 
A little water is sometimes added to 
reduce the piquancy, in place of a 
fourth, or thereabouts, of the vinegar. 

Olive Sauce.— Blfinth and cut 
up enough oli^•es to fill a tablespoon ; 
add them to two or three gills of 
]\lAYOXNAisEaiid whilqDed cream mixed, 
with a little mignonette pepper and a 
teaspoonful of lemon-juice. This 
must be cooled thorouglily, and may 
he served with many dishes, fish, 
poultry, or game. 

Piquant Sauce for Salmon. 

— Required : a gill of olive oil, one 
tablespoonful of pickled gherkins, the 
same of French vinegar, a tcaspoonful 
each of French mustard, tarragon 
vinegar, and anchovy essence, salt, a 
pinch of cayenne, and two eggs. Cost, 
about 9d. 

I’ut the yolks of the eggs, r<aw, into 
a howl, add the oil, drop by drop (see 
Mayonx.ilse), .and when mixed add 
the rest of the ingredients ; the gher- 
kins should ho minced finely, and 
mixed separately with the audio vy 
and mustard, before the vinegars are 
added; the whole must he carefully 
blended with the beaten oil and eggs ; 
and if not ready for the sauce as soon 
as it is made, set it on ice. It must 
he made in a cool jdaee. If possible, 
set the bowl on ice while mixing the 
iiigi-odients. 

Poivrade Sauce. — Required ; 
two tablespoonfuls of Brown Sauce, 
twice its measure of salad oil, a table- 
spoonful and a half of French vinegar, 
and half a tahlespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, a shalot, a tcaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, a pinch of salt, 
cayenne, black pepper, and white 
sugar, a teaspoonful or thereabouts 


of chilli or cayenne vinegar, and a 
few drops of herbal vinegar. 

Mince the shalot, pound it with the 
dry seasonings ; add the brown sauce 
and oil, and mix thoroughly with a 
whisk, then j)ut in the vinegars by 
degrees, whisking well for a few 
minutes. 

Another way . — Use claret in place 
of half tlic French vintigjir, anti add 
a half teiispoonful of French mustard 
and cucumber vinegar. 

These sauces are very good with 
h.acon, calf’s head or feet, ke. 

Potsdam Sauce.— But a gill of 
game stock in a basin ; mix in a des- 
sertspoonful of mushroom ketcliup, a 
tablo.spoonful of l)ort, a talilespoonful 
or two of good as])ie, cool and on the 
]K>int of setting, suit and eayenne to 
tast(;. Whip the wdiole for a few 
minutes, and set on ice for a short time 
before siTving. 

Tiiis is useful for cold game. By 
using stock from venison bones, it is a 
good sauce for voni.son or well-hung 
mutton. 

Queen's Own Sauce. — Re- 
quired ; two ounces of fresh butter, two 
(‘ggs, . the j nice of half a lemon, salt, 
a gill of cream, cayenne, and a teaspoon- 
fid of hei’bal wine (see ISeasonino). 
Cost, about 9d. 

Beat the butter to a cream, add the 
eggs, yolks only; beat again, whip 
the cream up stiffly, mix altogether in 
a jar, set it in boiling water oviu' tho 
fire, and thicken like custard ; add the 
seasoning lightly, and set aside to 
cool in the tureen in which it will he 
served. J ust before serving, dust tho 
surface of the sauce with lobster conil 
and chopped parsley, or tarragon and 
chervil. 

This is a very good sauce, and its 
uses are manifold ; it is recommended 
to those who cannot take sfiuces con- 
taining oil. 

Sardine Sauce. — Required : half 
a dozen sardines, a gill of aspic, a gill 
of cream, a gill of fish stock, seasoning 
as under. 

Wipe the sardines, bone thorn, put 
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the bones in the fish stock, with a 
hit of bay-leaf and i)ar8ley, a strip 
of lemon-peel, and half a dozen white 
j)eppercorn8 ; boil for half an hour, 
strain the liquor throupfh a cloth, and 
mix it with the liquid aspic. Cut 
the sardines up small, or sieve them ; 
mix altogether, add a little seasoning, 
and serve. 1 f boneless sardines are used 
— ana they are less trouble— ordinary 
fish stock, boiled down as above, must 
be used. 

The cream must be stiffly whipped. 
Half cream and half melted butter can 
be used, if more convenient. 

Sauce k I’Alceste.— Required : 
half a teaspoonful each of French 
mustard, white sugar, and English 
mustard, a .saltspoonfiil each of cedery 
salt, grated oi-angc-peel, and tarragon 
vinegar ; a tablespoonful of horse- 
radish vinegar, an egg, and two gills 
and a half of stiffly whipped cream. 

Boil the egg hard ; put the yolk 
through a sieve to the cream. In 
another basin mix the mustard, sugar, 
siilt, and the liquid ingredients, very 
thoroughly ; add the cream, and blend 
the whole perfectly, then put the 
mixture in a mould, and set in an ice 
cave until stiff. 

Another way . — Use a tablespoonful 
of grated horse-radish instead of the 
vinegar. 

A very shallow border mould should 
bo used for the above. 

Sauce k la Barbe.— -Required : 
cream, mustard, salt, sugar, and tarra- 
gon vinegar as above; a large rijie 
tomato, carmine, and a pinch of 
cayenne. 

Found the tomato with the whole of 
the ingredients (cream excepted), pass 
the mixture through a hair sieve, add 
the whipped cream, and colour the 
sauce a pale pink. Fill some small 
paper or china cases, and set them in 
an ice cave until stiff ; or use a border 
mould ; turn out on a cloth to drain, 
then dish it on a lace paper, and till 
the centre of the mould with plainly- 
dressed salad. 

8 


Sauce k la Calcutta.— Re- 
quired : a gill of cream, a gill of strong 
white stock, a teaspoonful of curry 
paste, half the quantity of popper 
water {nee Seasonings), a little salt, 
lemon- juice, and French vine^r, a 
teaspoonful of clear Indian pickles, 
finely chopped, and an egg. 

Boil the egg hard, pound it with the 
curr)' and salt, add the pickles, 
vinegar, Ac., and the stock, which 
should bo on the point of setting. 
Whip the cream stiffly, stir it in, and 
blend thoroughly. i*ut in a little 
yellow colouring, and freeze in small 
moulds. 

Sauce k la Dresde.— Required : 
a gill of brown sauce, a gill of 
mayonnaise, half an ounce of glaze, a 
tablespoonful of sherry, the same of 
tomato pulp, a teaspoonfiil each of grated 
horse-radish and French vinegar, a 
saltspoonful each of French mustard 
and cho])i)ed fennel, siilt to taste, an 
egg, and a large tablcspoonful of 
strong aspic jelly. 

Into a basin put the brown sauce, 
tomato pulp, sluTry, glaze (dissolved 
in a little stock), half the mustard and 
vinegar, and a pinch of salt. Into a 
second basin put the mayonnaise, 
horse-radish, the rest of the mustard 
and vinegar, the fennel, and egg, first 
boiled hjird and sieved, both yolk and 
white. The aspic should be cool, but 
not set ; put half of it into each basin, 
then fill little cases wdth the sauces in 
alternate layers, or mould them in 
layers in a shallow mould or Neapolitan 
ice box, and when stiff cut the sauot* 
in squares, or any desired shape, and 
dish on a lace paper. 

Very small bouche cups, or other 
fancy moulds, may he used for this. 
In turning out, drain on a cloth before 
dishing. 

Sauce k la Guernsey.— 

Required : a gill each of tomato con- 
serve, aspic je)lly, and mayonnaise, a 
good pinch each of salt, sugar, and 
cayenne, a half gill of strong stock 
from chicken bones (it must be a firm 
jelly when cold), a few diops of lemon- 
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\vim and tana^n vinegar, and a 
tddeapoonlul o! thick cream. 

HXx the conserve with the liquid 
aspic and chicken stock, add the 
seasoning, and whip all up thoroughly; 
then stir in the cream and mayon- 
naise, colour a pale pink, mould and 
freeze as before. 

If liked, colour part groon, and 
mould in alternate layers. Servo as 
above directed. 

Sance an Diable.— Inquired : 
four eggs, four tjibk'spoonfuls of olive 
oil, a tcaspoonful of mustard, the same 
of sugar, half as much salt and mig- 
nonette pepper, a small onion chopped, 
the juice of two limes, and six tablo- 
spoonfuls of claret. tk)st, about Is. 2d. 

Boil the eggs hard, jait the yolks 
through a sieve with the dry mustard, 
mix them in a bowl with the oil, little 
by little, the onion, and dry condi- 
ments, then stir in the claret and 
lime-juice by degrees ; set aside in a 
cool place for an hour or two, and 
serve with any cold meat or fish. 

If liked hotter, put in caj^enne or 
cayenne vinegar, ijepp^T water, or 
chilli essence; the latter is made by 
steeping chillies in wine until it 
becomes sufficiently tiavoured. 

Another way . — Mix cold gravy or 
brown stock with half its measure of 
vinegar, or half claret ; add salt to 
taste, a little mustard, cayenne, and 
hot chutney. 

Sauce Verte.— Blanch and pound 
(after squeezing them w’ell from the 
water) a bunch of parsley, a few sprigs 
of chervil, and a little tarragon, 
enough to fill a tablespoon after 
pounding and sieving. Mix with the 
puree a gill of rich melted butter, add 
an equal measure of thick whipped 
cream or mayonnaise, with a little siilt, 
mignonette pepper, a tcaspoonful each 
of lemon- juice and cucumber vinegar, 
and green colouring to give the re- 
quired tinge. 

Another way . — Boil some cucumber 
in water, press it through a sieve, and 
to two tablespoonfuls of the pulp add 
an equal measure of mayonnaise and 


whipped cream ; season as above, 
colour, and put in either of the above- 
named herbs ; if only parsley is used, 
add some tarragon vinegar or a little 
herbal vinegar. Serve as soon as 
mixed. 

Another tcay. — Pool and slice some 
raw cucumber, and j»otiiid it in a 
mortar ; to oai'h tablos])oonful jwld a 
tcaspoonful of onion, scalded and 
chopped, and a few capers, with tlu'ir 
vinegar ; nib all through a sieve, add 
salt .and mignonette pt'pper, and a 
little colouring as .above, with cream 
and mayonnaise. 

Another for fish, add some 

.anchovy or shrimp esscaice, and the 
yolk of a hard-boiled (igg to the in- 
gnalicnts given in the foregoing 
reciiie. 

These sauces can bo served with 
grilled fish, i)Oiiltry, A'c., as well aS 
with many cold dishes. 

Sauce Rafraichissaute. — 

Kequired : the juice of tw'o fresh limes, 
a glass of chiret, a t.abh ‘spoonful each 
of French viniJgar, horse-radish vine- 
gar, and onion vinegar, two sh.alots, 
chopped until almost r(‘due»‘d to 
powder, a tablespoonfnl or two of 
small, quickly grown must.ard and 
cros.s, a little sugar, salt, .and enough 
mignonette pt'ppcr to season plca- 
santl}'. 

Put the chopped shalots in a howl, 
wdth the mustard and cress ; mix the 
liquid ingredients, .add them, and 
season to taste ; then put in a drop of 
garlic vinegar, or first rub the bowl 
with a morsel of garlic, to give a iwany 
without imparting a pronounced 
flavour. 

This should bo mixed some hours 
before using, and kept as cool as 
possible. The sugar used may bo as 
much as a tcaspoonful, if a very sharp 
sauce is not liked ; but it should bo 
piquant, and only a small qu.'intity is 
required to give zest to a dish of meat 
or fish. It is a good sauce for hot 
meats, grilled or broiled, or for kidne5'’8 
or grilled fish. 

Tartare Sauce.~>Pcquircd : a 
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shalot, a tcaspoonful of French mus- 
tard, hiilf as much anchovy essence and 
chopped chervil, a little sfilt and 
shredded tarragon, and half a pint of 
thick mayonnaise. Cost, about Is. 

Mix the whole lightly, taking care 
that the shalot is very finely chopped ; 
a small pickled onion, well drained and 
chopped, is sometimes used in place of 
th(j sluilot. 

Another way . — Add to throe gills of 
mayonnaise a good teaspoonful each 
of French pickh'd gherkins and caj)ers, 
cut up small, a little of each of the 
viiujgars, salt, and mignonette pep- 
per, with any other addition in the 
form of herbs, or a dash of herbal 
viiKjgar. 

To a sauce made in the latter way a 
collide of filleted anchovies, cut in die 
cxin be added, with a saltspoonful of 
French mustard. 


These sauces have many uses, being 
served with all sorts of fish of the oily 
class, in addition to cold dishes. 

Vinaitfrette Sauce-T-Required; 

six tablespoonfuls of olive oil, one table- 
spoonful each of tarragon vinegar and 
onion vinegar, a pinch of cayenne, 
salt, and mignonette pepper to taste, 

. and a little brown sugar. 

I Put the oil in a basin, add the 
I seasoning, then the vinegar, gradually. 

■ Serve with brawn and other cold meats, 
1 such as calf’s head, feet, Ac., or 
j collared ox cheek. 

I Another Huy. — This is suitable for 
hot meats, vi'al, Ac., or for boiled 
I vegetables. Omit the onion, vinegar, 
i and sugar in the above recipe, and add 
to the other ingredients Ji teaspoonful 
of white vinegar and a little chopped 
jiarslcy, or chervil and tarragon. 


SWEET SAUCES. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Yory little need }>e prefaced to this section. Not only is the varitd}’* of 
these sauces here given greater than can be found in the usual run of 
cookery books, but most of them are new, all are, or may be, suggestive 
of many others ; and while a few of tlie richer om»s can only be indulged 
ill by the few, the majority are economical; of their goodness we will leave 
the render to judge. Tlie cold sauces will juTlia])s prove tlie greater 
novelty to some peoples, particularly the “ Iiard sauces ” of Amerieau 
origin ; and tliose wlio desire to follow tlie dictates of fasliioii in tli(‘ matter 
of food not less than raiment may be interested in learning that a cold 
sauce is now considered a more suitable adiuiiet to a Christmas pudding 
than tlie hot coiicoetioiis of olden times ; but fasliiou is so fickle, tliat 
before very long people may perhaiis be eating hot sauces with ices ! 

Witli regard to cold sauces and the manner of cooling them, we 
need only refer to the Introduction to Cold Savoury Sauces. Tlie liot 
sauces need no explanation. {See remarks on wines and spirits under 
Jellies.) 

Almond Sauce. — Make a pint of j stirred in the sauce, improves it con- 
arrowroot sauce {see recipes), or the i siderabl}'. 
same quantity of plain custard, and 

flavour to taste with essimec of , Almond SanC6 (Ricll). — Re- 
ulmonds ; a lump or two of sugar | quired ; a pint of medium or rich 
rubbed on the peel of a lemon, and I custard [see Cvstahds), a few dro^is of 
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ratafia essence, four ounces of sweet 
almonds, a tablespoonfiil of brandy, 
and a tablespoonfiil of milk. Cost, 
about Is. 5d. 

First blanch the almonds, and 
pound them smoothly («<?/? Pastry), 
pour the tablespoonful of milk over, and 
leave them to stand for an hour or so ; 
then add the boiling custard. If re- 
quired hot, re-heat the sauce in the 
Ifdin-marir, and add the brandy and 
essence off the fire ; or for a cold sauce, 
add the last-named ingredients just 
before serving. Tlie almonds may be 
bought in the ground state, then they 
only need infusing in the milk, but the 
sauce must be passed through a 
tammy. 

Almondand Cocoa-nut Sauce. 

— Kequired : one gill of cream, one 
ounce of butter, two eggs, yolks only, a 
glass of brandy, half an ounce each of 
cocoa-nut and ground almonds, and a 
little milk. Cost, about Is. 

Infuse the nuts in the milk for some 
time, without actually boiling, then 
add the rest of the ingredients, and 
thicken as direeti'd for custard ; stir in 
a few drops of almond essence, and 
serve with rich puddings. 

Amber Sauce.— Required : a 
pound of apples, weighed after peeling 
and coring, the rind and juice of a 
lemon, tw’o eggs, two ounces of butter, 
four ounces of moist sugar, a wine- 
glassful of ginger syrup, and some 
yellow colouring. Cost, about Is. 

Bake the apples in a covered jar, 
with the lemon -rind and juice and 
the sugar ; when done, pass through a 
hair sieve, then add the eggs, well 
beaten, the butter, just dissolved, the 
ginger, and enough paste or liquid 
colouring to impart a rich tint ; beat 
well, re-heat, but do not boil, and 
serve with any plain pudding, cereal, 
suet, &c., or with boiled rice, macfironi, 
or any kind of batter or other light 
pudding. It is a very good sauce, 
and inexpensive. 

Another w*ay.~Omit the ginger 
syrup, and add pineapple- juice, apricot 
syrup, or some orange marmalade ; if 


the last-named is added, use less Icmon- 
juicc. The rind may go in as before, 
and it should be grated, though if time 
is an object it mffy bo peeled very 
thinly, but the flavour is not so good. 

Amber Sauce (Rich).— Mix a 

gill of orange marmalade, the grated 
rind and juice of an orange, the ^ juice 
of half a lemon, and an ounce— more 
or less — of loaf sugar ; stir to the boil, 
add half a glass of raisin wine, and 
serve over or round a hot pudding. 
(See reci 2 >es.) 

Angel Sauce.— Required : a tea- 
cupful of apricot marmalade, a table- 
spoonful of brandy, the same of sherry, 
an ounce each of almonds and pistachios, 
a desscrtsjioonful of noyeau syrup, and 
a squeeze of lemon-juice. 

Blanch the almonds, dry them, and 
chop them into pieces the size of split 
peas ; bake tlierii on a tin in the oven 
until golden brown, add them to the 
marmalade, set it in a pan of boiling 
water to liquefy, then put in the 
flavourings and the pistachios, first 
blanched and chopped finely. This is 
a very delicious sauce. It may be 
served hot or cold, with Angel, Alma, 
Little Corvrg, and any similar 
puddings, or with various creams and 
pancakes. (See recipes.) 

Apple Sauce. — This is especially 
suitaole for serving with Aitle Char- 
lotte. It is also referred to in tho 
chapter on Pastry. Put in a stew-pan 
half a pound of apijles, peeled and 
grated — they must be weighed after 
grating ; add a little water. The kind 
of fruit must be considered : very 
juicy ajiples will need but little, some 
sorts will take nearly a gill ; i)ut in a 
teaspoonful of grated lemon-peel, and 
twice the measure of the juice, with 
loaf sugar to sweeten ; boil to a pulp, 
then boat the sauce well for several 
minutes with a whisk ; put it back on 
the fire, and melt in it a small jar, about 
four to six ounces, of apple jelly, then 
pour it round the Charlotte or other 
pudding, Paradise Pudding for in- 
stance. 
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Apricot Sauce.— Acquired : half 
a pint of tinned apricots and their 
juice, measured together, the rind of 
half a lemon, a few dro^js of essence of 
ratafia, a gill of water, a little colour- 
ing, a tablespoonful of lemon- juice, 
and sugar if required. 

Put the fruit in a saucepan with the 
watel*, the lemon-rind in strips, and the 
juice; simmer until it can bo j)assed 
through a hair sieve, add the sugar, 
and re-heat, then put in the colouring 
and essence. 

If the ajudeots arc in heavy syrup, 
very little sugar, if an}", will be wanted. 
If in juice, one or two ounces will be 
needed. Serve w"ith Apkicot Pudding, 
or any similar kind ; or when cold the 
851UCC is delicious with cereal creams of 
any sort. 

Apricot Sauce (Rich).— Put 

as many apricots as may bo required 
in a sfiuccpan, first taking out the stones 
and dividing them into quarters. Just 
cover them with cold water, and add 
loaf sugar, in the proportion of a pound 
to a pound of fruit; simmer gently until 
they can be rubbed through a hair 
sieve, then put them back, wdth the 
kernels, blanched and shredded, and a 
tablespoonful of sherry or brandy to 
half a pound of apricots. Add a drop 
or two of noyeau essence, or a tea- 
spoonful or more of liqueur, or a table- 
spoonful of noyeau syrup ; re-heat, and 
serve hot or cold. 

Arrowroot Sauce.— Hequirod : 
one ounce of arrowroot, a pint of milk, 
two ounces of butter, sugar, and flavour- 
ing to taste. 

Mix the arrowroot with some of the 
milk to a paste ; boil the rest of the 
milk, add it, and boil the sauce for a 
lew minutes, then stir in tlie butter 
and sugar, and add almond essence or 
other flavouring, off the fire. 

Arrowroot Sauce (Clear).— 

Use one ounce of arrowroot to half a 
pint eacli of home-made wine and 
water, with a little sugar, lloil the 
water and arrowroot, then put in the 
wino, and re-heat the sauce. 


For other methods, see Cohn-flour 
Sauce. 

Banana Cream Sauce.— Ko- 

quired: four bananas, one ounce of 
corn-flour, half a pint of water, a 
quai-tcr of a pint of cream, sugar, rose- 
water, and a grate of orange-peel. 
Cost of bananas, variable, from Id. to 
2d. each. 

The fruit must he ripe, but sound ; 
peel it, and rub through a sieve, or })cat 
it to a pulp in a basin. Mix the corn- 
flour smoothly with cold w’ater, add 
the half i)int of water, boiling, stir 
over the fire until it boils, and cook for 
five minutes ; then add it gradually 
to the banana pulp, off the fire, beating 
well. Put in sugar to sweeten, from 
one to two ounces, with a tableapoonful 
of rose-w!iter. Ileat the cream, and 
add it to the sauce; servo at once, 
without rc-hoating. Two ounces of 
butter can be used in place of cream. 
This is a good cold sauce ; when to bo 
thus served, set it aside to cool, on ico 
if handy, and stir in the cream, 
whipped stiffly, just before serving. 

Banana Sauce (from diled 
bananas). — Put the dried fruit in a 
potato steamer, and steam it until soft , 
then cook it in a little butter, pulp it, 
and finish off as above directed. Cost 
of fruit, variable. 

Bavarian Sauce.— Kequired .* 
half a pint of double cream, h.ilf a gill 
of maraschino, half a glass of brandy, 
two to three ounces of loiif sugar, and 
a teaspoonful of strained lemon- juice. 

This is one of the best of the cold 
saiu-es, but care is needed, and it must 
be made as described, each ingredient 
being added in the order named. Set 
a large basin on ice, put in the cream, 
and whip it to a stiff mass, taking laro 
it does net turn to butter ; then stir in 
the sugar lightly, next the brandy and 
maraschino very gradually, then the 
huuon-juice drop by drop. Keep on 
ice, or in a refrigerator, until the 
moment of serving. 

When making any rich cold sauce, 
of which cream forms the loundatioo, 
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and to wliich lemon or other acid is 
added, blend them as above directed; 
add no sugar until the cream has 
become stiff, and do not beat after the 
sugar is put in. Attention to these 
apparently trilling details would pre- 
vent many failui'es and much w^aste of 
material. 

Bermuda Sauce.— Acquired : a 
pint of juice from red or black currants, 
raspberries, cherries, or strawberries — 
currant and ras^ibcrry juice mixed is 
perhaps the best for the purpose — loaf 
sugar, arrowroot, and brandy. 

Dissolve as much sugar as is re- 
quired in the juice, about half a }»ound ; 
the fruit is to be tn.'utcdas if for jelly, 
and the juice di'awn off in the same 
way. Mix an ounce of arrowroot with 
cold water, add it to tluj syriq), and 
stir all to the boil, then put in the 
brandy, tinless prc'huTod plain. 

This is an exccdhiiit sauce for many 
puddings, both cold and hot, and is 
wholesome and cheap. It is especially 
recommended with steariKid batter and 
all light puddings, soullles, &c., and 
with cereal creams of all sorts; or with 
a Gateau of Hice, Semolina, &c. 

Bertranda Sauce.— Put four 
ounces of sweet almonds in the oven after 
blanching and chopping them ; when 
a good brown colour, pour over them 
a little milk, and set them by tin? fire 
to infuse for an hour or so, then strain 
off the milk, and add enough boiled 
custard to make up a pint ; add a little 
brown colouring and some ratafias, 
about two ounces, crushed and put 
through a fine sieve, and a little 
essence of almonds, w'ith a teaspoonful 
of brown brandy. This may be served 
hot or cold. It is a suitable accom- 
paniment to Little Brown, Fio, and 
other Puddings. 

Blackberry Sauce.— This is a 
favourite almost everywhere, and very 
wholesome, and there arc various ways 
of making it. For a plain sauce, make 
a tureen of Melted Butter or Corn- 
flour Sauce, and add some bottled 
blackberry syrup; or, in the fruit 


s(;ason, some juice, drawn off as for 
making jelly. Or, dissolve some jam 
or jelly for use in the same way : if 
jam bo used, it must bo strained or 
sieved to free it from the seeds. For 
a rich sauce to bo served cold, good cus- 
tard should form the foundatioiij^and 
blackberry brandy be used to flavour, it. 

Brandy Sauce (Plain).— Add 

a glass of brandy to a pint of Melted 
Butter or plain custard. Serve hot or 
cold. 

Brandy Sauce (Rich).— Inc 

equal measures of rich melted butter 
and brandy ; add the spirit off the tii'c, 
lieat, but do not boil again. 

Another u'(ni. — Makci a custard of 
the yolks of thre(! ('ggs, a gill of cream, 
and a gill of milk {sec Ci stauds) ; add 
a few him]).s of sugar, and, off tlie fire, 
a gill of jjalo brandy. If liked, lemon- 
rind grated or Vanilla sugar may bo 
added to this to h(‘ighton the flavour. 

Another tony , — Boil together for ten 
minutes a gill of water and four ounces 
of loaf sugar; skim a few times, take 
it from the fire, and stir in a glass of 
brandy. 

Those throe sauces are suitable for 
rich plum puddings. They may also 
he served with many other kinds of 
puddings, both hot and cold ; for the 
latter the third and fourth recipes are 
mo&t suitable. 

Brown Bread Sauce.— Take a 
slice of bread (made from finely-ground 
whole-meal) a few days old, rub it 
through a wdre sieve, and add a pint 
of boiling milk to half a i)int of the 
enimbs. Crush an ounce of ratafia 
biscuits to powder, sieve them, stir 
them into the bread and milk, th<‘n 
cover, and leave until cold. ^lako a 
pint of rich custard, set aside to cool, 
then stir in a wunt^glassful of pure) 
maraschino liqueur. Put the bread and 
milk in a pan, and stir it to th<} hoi] ; 
let it cool again, then mix it with the 
custard, after sweetening to taste, and 
last of all add a gill of cream. Ser\ e 
very cold ; iced if possihh}. 

This is a very delicious sauce ; it is 
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mainly intended for serving with fruit 
compotes. It is some little trouble to 
prepare, but is well worth it; wo 
may mention that w'hite bread sauce 
siittiliirly made is a different thing 
altogether, and any attempt to sim- 
I)ltfy’ the foregoing or to alter the 
method of making it will result in dis- 
apprintment. The custard should be 
made by the recipe for Kick Custard, 
Unulavouked, in Custards, 

Cherry Sauce.— Required: a 
])oimd of ripe red or black ehciries, a 
gill of water, lialf a ])ound or more of 
loaf sugar, a few drojis of ratafia 
ess(‘nce, colouring, and a lablespoonful 
of sli(‘rry. Cost, about tSd. 

Wasli and pick ilui fruit ; j)ui it in 
a stew-pan with the water, bring to 
the boil, and add tlie sugar ; cook until 
all can be sieved, tlien ref urn the siiuce 
to the pan, with the wine, and the 
k(!rii('ls blanched and shredded. Servo 
hot or cold. 

Another n ay. — To obtain a sjiuce of 
fuller flavour stone the fruit at first 
and crack the stones, then boil them 
with the kernels for an liour in a little 
water; strain off the water into the 
sauce, and add the kernels, j)ounded 
or cut up. A pinch of powdered 
cloves may be added, and if the cherries 
are black, port may bo substituted for 
sherry. Either w'ay it is a good siiucc. 

Cherry Brandy Sauce.—lMake 

a gill and a half of rich JMelted But- 
ter; add to it fi few drops of essence 
of cloves and a glass of idierry brandy, 
jjut in a few drops of colouring, and 
s(^rve with any rich pudding, of which 
]\Ietz rui)j>iNG is a type. {8ee also 
Gateau de Fruits.) 

Chestnut-Flour Sauce.— Ac- 
quired : two ounces of chestnut-flour 
(sometimes called meal), a pint and a 
half of milk, a little sugar (about an 
ounce ; but the flour varies in sweet- 
ness), a pinch of salt, and flavouring 
to taste. Cost of flour, uncertain. 
French Farine de Chdtaigncs is sold at 
a shilling or fiftccnpence per pound ; 
but Italian flour, recently impoiled, 


and sold loose, is from fourpence to 
sixpence only. 

Blend the flour with cold milk to a 
paste ; add the rest of the milk, boiling, 
then simmer from ten to fifteen 
minutes, stirring almost all the time, 
sweeten, and flavour with lemon-rind, 
or spice essence, or ground nutmeg or 
cloves ; very little is required. 

Another way: Richer . — Use a pint of 
milk, and when the sauce is cooked 
add a gill of hot cream and the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs, then thicken 
in a double saucejian or bain-marie. 
Vanilla Ihivouring, a few drops, may 
be us<;d for this. If to be served cold, 
beat the cream up stiffly, and add it 
last thing. 

Chocolate Sauce.- Acquired ; 
three gills of water, two ounces of 
castor sugar, two ounces of good 
chocolate, flavoured with vanilla (fail- 
ing this, use a little vanilla (jssence), 
an ounce of arrowroot, corn-flour, or 
rice- flour, and a tablespooiiful of cream. 
Cost, about 5(1. 

Soluble chocolate is best for this, 
but ordinary cake chocolate will do. 
Mix it, after breaking it up, to a 
smooth paste with a little of the W’ater, 
boiling, add the rest of the water and 
the sugar, boil up ; then mix the 
arrowroot with cold \vater to a paste, 
add it, and boil for a minute ; stir in 
the cream, and serve. If rice-flour is 
used, cook it for ten minutes. Colour 
with co^ee brown [see Ices). 

Chocolate Sauce (Bich).— 

Acquired : three gills of Jiiilk, one gill 
of cream, one egg, three ounces of good 
chocolate, two ounces of sugar, half 
an ounce of arrowroot, and vanilla 
essence. 

Prepare the chocolate as above, using 
milk instead of water ; add the arrow- 
root, and beat in the egg off the fire. 
Beat the cream in after separately 
hcvating it, then flavour to taste. The 
c.xact quantities of sugar and vanilla 
must bo determined by the kind of 
chocolate used ; some of the very best 
is strongly flavoured w’ith vanilla, and 
contains but Uttlo sugar. In addition 
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to tho vanilla, a pinch of ground 
cinnamon may be added if the flavour 
is liked. 

Claret Sauce. — Required : half 
a pint of good claret, two eggs, a tea- 
BjDoonful of red-currant jelly, a few 
drops of essence of cinnamon, cloves, 
or nutmeg ; one to two ounces of lo^if 
sugar, a teaspoonful of arrowroot, and 
a little water. Cost, about Is. 

Blend the arrowroot and water, add 
a little of the claret, and stir to the 
boil ; than put the rest of the wine in 
tho })an, with the eggs, first beaten, and 
all the other ingredients. Whip the 
sauce quickly until frothy and on the 
point of boiling, then pour it over a 
hot pudding. 

Another tcay . — Use a tahlespoonful 
of apple jelly (omitting the red-ciu'- 
rant), add a glass of port, and proceed 
as above directed. This is a rich 
sauce. 

Climax Sauce Climax Pud- 
ding). — Servo with it the following 
sauce : Mix together a tahlespoonful 
of lemon conserve {sec Lemon Cheese- 
cakes in Fa Ary), the siimo measure of 
the crumbs of a sponge finger biscuit 
and l(!mon marmalade; add a tabh^- 
8i)oonful of rum, and tho same of 
sherry, cover, and set the pan in a 
warm ])lace for a short time, then stir 
in a quarter of a pint of rich molted 
butter, a pinch of grated nutmeg, and 
a teaspoonful of castor sugar ; stir 
until quite hot, and serve. This sauce 
is eqmilly good with other puddings, 
as Lemon or Ohange Puddings, &c. 

C0C0a>UUt Sauce.— Required ; 
the white part of half a cocoa-nut 
finely grated, water, sugar, cream, and 
a little essence of vaniRa, or some 
rose-water or orange-flower- water. 

Put the nut in an enamelled pan 
(see that no bits of brown skin arc 
mixed with it) ; first cover it with cold 
water, and boil it softly for an hour, 
then flavour and sweeten to taste, and 
put in some boiling cream, or add some 
of the milk of the cocoa-nut if very* 
sweet and good ; boil again — it should 


bo like thick cream— and serve hot or 
cold. . 

Another way . — Simmer tho nut in its 
own milk with a little water, if required, 
then add a little cream last thing, and 
a well-boiiten egg, with tho grated rind 
of an orange ; beat hard for a minute 
after the egg is in. This is very 
useful pudding sauce. 

Cocoa-nut Sauce from Desic* 
cated STut. — Pried cocoa-nut may 
be bought sweetened or plain; in 
cither case it should be soaked for a 
short time in cold water before its 
conversion into sauce. It can then be 
finished off in either of the foregoing 
ways. The best qualities of the dried 
nut are d(icidedly preferable to a frt'sh 
nut of inferior quality ; they should 
never be used if rancid in the least 
degree. (See Cocoa-nut and Okanoe 
Pudding.) 

Coffee Sauce.— Required : the 
third of a pint of strong clear coffee, 
made as for Coffee Cream Ice or, 
if more convenient, coffee essence may 
bo used ; four times tlio usual quantity 
w’ill be required. Mix with it two- 
thirds of a j)int of custard (see Rich 
Custard, Un flavoured), add a couphj 
of ounces of loaf *sugar and a good 
flavouring of vanilla, then stir the 
mixture in tho bain-marie until thick 
and at boiling point ; add half a gill 
of thick cream, and serve hot with 
coffee soullle, or cold with coffee and 
vanilla cream. 

Coru-flour Sauce.— For a plain 
sauce, mix one ounce of corn-flour to 
a smooth paste with cold W’ater ; first 
make a hollow in the centre of the 
flour, pour in the water slowly, and 
stir with the hack of a small w'oodcii 
spoon ; w'h(‘n free from lumi)S, add a 
pint of boiling water or milk, pour 
into a saucepan, and stir until it boils 
up, then simmer for five to ten minutes, 
and sweeten to taste ; add a little 
nutmeg or other sjuce, and servo with 
plain puddings. 

Another way . — Use jam instead of 
sugar, or a little fruit syrup of any 
kind ; or add, off tho fire, a low drops 
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of osscnco of lemons, vanilla, or any 
other well-known kinds. 

Make plain Arrowroot Sauce in 
the same way. 

Cosmopolitan Sauce. ■— For 

this, five ingredients arc required: viz., 
equal measures of port, brandy, red- 
currant jelly, raspberry vinegar, and 
rich melted butter. 

Put the melted butter in a saucepan, 
with the wine and brandy, add the 
raspberry vinegar, and take from the 
fire ; melt the jelly, and stir it into the 
sauce, which will be found very good 
with hot luiddings. 

Curacoa Sauce.— Make a pint 
of custartl, medium or rich, and flavour 
it w'ith a tablcspoonful of curayoa 
liqueur, or use the syrup, increasing 
the quantity. Brandy is often addtd 
to this. It is suitable for serving with 
any pudding for which the same 
flavouring has been used. 

Currant Sauce.— Use red or 

black currants, in the way directed 
under Blackherrv Sauce. 

Diplomatist’s Own Sauce.— 

Acquired : a pint of rich custard, a 
tablcspoonful each of brandy and the 
syrup from preserved gingei;, two 
tables])Oonfuls of the ginger cut small, 
and a teaspoonful each of essence of 
vanilla and lemon -juice. 

lict the custard cool, then add the 
other ingredients; leave until cold, 
then pour it round the pudding. (*SV't* 
Diplomatist’s Own Pi dding.) 

German Pudding Sauce.— 

Required : the yolks of two eggs, a 
gill and a half of light wine, sugar to 
sweeten. 

Dissolve the sugar in the wine, heat 
it, and add it to the eggs, first tho- 
roughly whisked in a basin. I’ut the 
wdiole into a pan, and wdiisk over the 
fire until frothy and hot, but not quite 
boiling. The juice of half a lemon is 
sometimes added to this. Serve with 
German Pudding. 

CKnger Sauce (Plain).— Add 

a little grated ginger or a few drojjs 
of essence of ginger to a tureen of 


melted butter, with a little lemon- juice, 
and sugar to taste. 

Ginger Sauce (Biicli).-~Make 

a custard with a gill each of milk and 
cream and the yolks of three eggs. 
Stir in a gill of preserved ginger syrup, 
the grated rind of half a lemon, and 
half an ounce or more of castor sugar ; 
serve wdth Rich Ginger Pudding. 

Another way . — Put a gill of Melted 
Butter (rich) in a saucepan, wu’th half 
a gill of ginger syrup and a table- 
spoonful of orangc-j nice ; add a few 
Jumps of sugar, stir to the boil, then 
put in a tablcspoonful of ginger wine, 
raisin wine, or slicrry. 

Hard Sauce, American.— 

Required ; four ounces of butter, eight 
ounces of castor sugar, a glass of 
sherry or Madeira, and a tablcspoonful 
of lemon-juice. Cost, about 9d. 

Put the butter in a bowl, beat it to 
a cream, as if for making cakes, add 
the sugar, and beat hard for several 
minutes, then the wine and j uice very 
gradually ; wlien quite stiff, set on ico 
to cool ; or put it in an icc cave for a 
short time. 

Another way . — Make as above, add- 
ing half a glass of rum {ind a table- 
spoonful of piueapplo syrup in place 
of the w’ine and lemon- juice. 

Another tray . — As above, with 
brandy and vtinilla essence in place of 
the rum and pineapple. 

Another way . — Use butter and sugar 
as in the first recipe ; add a quarter of 
a i>ound of red or black cuiTant jelly 
aiul the juiei^ of half a lemon; or 
reduce the sugar and increase the 
jelly. In cold weather tlie butter may 
be put ill a warm basin, and the jar 
containing the jelly set in a pan of hut 
water for a short tinn'. The bh'uding 
of the ingredients will he thereby 
facilitated. 

These sauces are served with all 
sorts of puddings, both hot and cold, 
and wdth creams, blancmanges, &c. 

Honey Efance.— This is made 
simply by adding a gill of clear honey 
to a pint of melted butter or corn-flour 
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sauce. It may be served with many 
kinds of pudding. 

Imperial Sauce.— Hequired : a 
pound^ of French plums (Carlsbad, 
Imperial), a gill of water, a gill and 
a half of claret, a glass of port, a 'little 
spice if liked, and a grate or two of 
lemon or orange lind. Cost of plums, 
about Is. 2d. 

Simmer the fruit, wahT, and claret 
{xce riii NE SArcii) ; wlum done, rub it 
through a sieve ; blancli and shred the 
kernels, add them with the sugar and 
lemon-rind, or a bvisjxjonful of juice, 
and tlio sj)ice— cIov('s, nutiiiog, (cinna- 
mon, or allspice; bring*- to the boil, 
then stir in the j)oit, and servo liot or 
cold. [See- Imi-ekial lb’i)i>ix(;.) 

For a ktfir sauc(g \ise tlinaj gills of 
clare^; instead of sugar some red- 
currant jelly may be added, a very rich 
and delicious sauce bc'ing the result. 
For a plainer sauce, use water only, 
reduce the wines as desired. 

Jam Sauce (Plain). — lh3quircd: 

four tablospoonfuls of ras])beri‘y or 
currant jam (gooseberry, strawberry, 
or blackberry, may be used in the s;ime 
the same measure of water, the 
juice of half a lemon, half a dozen 
lumps of sugar, a few drops of carmine, 
and a tvaspoonful of corn-Hour. Cost, 
about 4d. 

IMix the jam, water, and sugar, and 
stir until th(! mixture boils ; mix the 
arrowroot and lemon-juice, add to the 
rest, stir, and boil a minute longer, 
then strain through a fine strainer, and 
add th(3 colouring. This is a useful 
pud(ling sauce. For a better sauce, 
put in a tablespoonful of wine. 

Another \ca\j.~To a pint of plain 
Melted Butter add a teacupful, or 
thereabouts, of any kind of jam ; if 
stonelesa, it may be sieved or strained 
or not, according to taste, but with 
stones it mmt be strained; if a red 
jam is used, a few drops of colouring 
will improve it, and a teaspoonful or 
less of lemon- juice brings out the 
flavour. 

Another way, — Use a sauce made of 
corn-flour and water, one ounce to half 


a pint, with one ounce of butter stirred 
in ; then add half a cup of jam. This 
is suitable for plain puddings for 
children’s dinners. 

Jelly Sauce, American.— 

Required : half a pound of red-currant 
jell}', the rind and juice of a largo 
lemon, a grate or two of nutnu^g, a 
glass of wdne, sherry or Madeira, 
and two ounces of butter. Cost, about 
Is. 2d. 

('ream thfj butter as if for cakes, 
add the jelly, with the grated rind and 
strained juice* of tln^ hanon, little by 
litlh;, bea( veiy tlioroiiglily, and h;ave 
on i<(? inilil waided. Serve* with j)ud- 
ding-s : if with cold ones, jdace it 
roe-kily j-(»nnd lljeiij ; with Imt one*.s, 
serve in a S(Jparate dish. Tf ri'(]uii-e'd 
as an uceoni]>animent to eereial creams, 
Ac., thi.s sauce makiis a very pretty 
garnish, and should be used in tile 
Slime way as wbi])ped cream. 

Jelly Sauce, Economical.— 

A very simj)lc sauce may bo made from 
any of the tablet jollies. 

Dissolve the tablet just as if for a 
moulded jelly, hut reduce the quantity 
of water : t.e., from a pint tablet make 
half to three-fourths of a pint only. 

A small quantity of corn-flour may b(^ 
adeh*d togiv(! body ; it should be boih^d 
up separately in a little water before 
adding it; a spoonful of jam, same 
flavour as tlio jell)', is a furtlnu- im- 
])rovement, and orange marin:ilad(i 
may bi^ used with orange or lianoii 
jolly. 

^ Serve with plain puddings, boiled 
rice, corn-flour, &c. 

Lemon Sauce, Plain.— Re- 
quired: one lemon, a gill and a half of 
water, two ounces of sugar, and a little 
corn-flour. 

This is very simply made. Put the 
sugar and water in a saucepan, add the 
strained Icmon-juice, and boil for ten 
to fifteen ^nutos, then add the rind 
of the fruit, grated, and a teaspoonful 
of corn-flour mixed with cold water; 
boil a few minutes, and servo hot or 
cold. 
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OuANOE Sauce can bo made thus, 
but less sugar is required. 

Lemon Sauce, Bich.— He- 

quired : half a i)int of rich Melted 
Butter, a tablospoonful and a half of 
lemon conserve {see Lemon Cheese- 
cakes), and the siime measure of raisin 
wine or sh(*iTy, with a little sugar and 
th(i grlltcd rind of hsilf a lemon. 

Heat the nuflted butter, add the 
conserve) and the otlicr ingredients 
gradually ; use as little sugar as possi- 
ble : the lemon llavour should not be 
destr(»yed. 

Lime ' Sauce. I'ln-e lime-juice, 
a wiiieglassful or more, added to a 
ture('n of melted butter, sweetened to 
taste, is a viuy ])l<’asant sauce, and if 
honey is used instead of sugar it is 
greatly iinjirovod. This is suitable 
for plain suet x)uddiMgs, dumidings, 
A'e. 

Liqueur Sauce. — Tlure are 
various ways of making this sjiuce. 
The usual ]i(iueiirs employed for tlu) 
purpose are curayoa, mamschiiio, 
noyeau, kirseh, and chartreuse (for 
others, ace Liqueurs). Jt is im])ossiblo 
to determine exactly the rocpiired 
quantities: the strength varies much, 
and many British liqueurs arc now 
sold — very goo<l in some cases, but 
still they are hut imitations of the 
genuine tiling ; perhaps maraschino is 
one of the host, as it is certainly the 
most useful. We may, how'ever, put 
down a half gill as an approximate 
quantity for half a pint of sauce, 
supposing rich melted butter to form 
the foundation, though a larger quan- 
tity would better s>iit the palates 
of many pooidc. The sauce may 
also be made in the way given for 
Madeira Sauce, the liqueur being 
added, and the wine reduced in pro- 
portion ; ovy an ordinjiry rich custard 
may be employed for the basis ; off 
the fire, add from half to a gill of 
licpiour, and serve either cold or hot. 
One tiling should be especially borne 
in mind; these sauces arc expensive, 
and to retain the full flavour, and so 


avoid waste, the liqueurs should not 
Ik) boiled, or unduly heated ; if they 
arc, the quantity needs to be doubled. 
Various recipes for home-made liqueurs 
will be found under their respective 
headings in a chapter on Beverages. 

Madeira Sauce.— Put the yolks 
of four fresh eggs in a good-sized 
siiucepan, with a gill and a half of 
Madeira, add two to three ounces of 
loaf sugar, rasjxjd on the rind of a 
lemon to extract all the yellow ; set 
the j)an in the bain-marie or a large 
pan (»t hot water, and with a chocolate 
mill or an egg-whisk, mill or whisk 
th<‘ saner until it is thick, then take it 
from the fire instantly, and serve with 
a rich pudding. It is very nice with 
Christmas Tri m Ti ])Iun(;s. 

Matrimony Sauce, Plain.— 

jMix a pint of Melted Butter, a heap- 
ing tablcspoonful of brown sugar (or 
treacle), and lemon- juice; make hot, 
and stu’ve. This is an old-fashioned 
sjiuee, best known in connection with 
yeast or suet diiiii])lings. 

Another ua //. — Use jam instead of 
sugar, or honey or marmalade ; and 
vinegar is often used in place of 
lemon -juice. In fact, the sauce is said 
to take its name from the combination 
of an acid and a sweet. 

Nonesuch Sauce. “ Pick and 
stone half ji pound of Muscatel misins, 
cut them into quarters, and just cover 
them with boiling wab'r; cover, and 
leave for an hour or two. then set the 
jar or basin <-onlaining the i'niit in a 
pan of boiling water, and coi»k softly 
until all can lu' passtal readily through 
a sieve. Put the siiiict' in a saucepan, 
and stir in !i fi'aspoonful of arrowroot 
niixt‘d with rose-water to a paste, just 
bring it to the boil, then take from the 
fire instantly, and stir in a desscrtsj)oon- 
f 111 of pale brand}'. Servo witli None- 
such Pudding, or any good pudding, 
steamed or boiled. 

Orange Custard Sauce, 

Bich.— Hlequiri'd : a gill of cream, a 
gill of milk, half a gill of orange- 
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flower water, two eggs, two ounces of 
^stor sugar, and a little “apricot 
yellow ” colouring. (See page 84.) 

Wipe the orange, grate the rind of 
Mf of it into a jar, add the other 
ingredients, with a tew drops of vanilla 
essence, set the jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water, and whip the sauce until 
it thickens : it must then be taken from 
the fire at once ; colour a rich yellow. 

The yolks of the eggs only are 
need(}d ; tluy must be very carefully 
separated from the M’hitcs and per- 
fectly frosli, or the delicate flavour of 
this sauce will suffer. 

Orange Sauce. — Hcquircd : throe 
large sweet oranges, a dcssertsimonful 
of arrowroot, a gill of cold water, and 
some loaf sugar. Cost, about 5d. 

Wipe the fruit, rasp it with a iv.w 
lumps of sugar to extract the yellow 
part of the rind, and put the sugar in 
a saucepan with the water ; bring to 
the boil, then i)ut in the pulp and juice 
of the orange —the pips and white 
skin being first removed; a spoon 
should ))e used for scraping out the 
pulp — and thicken with the arrowroot; 
add a little more sugar if required, 
boil up, and servo. 

For a very superior sauce of this 
kind use the juice of an extra onuigo 
in which to dissolve the sugar (omit- 
ting the water), then proceed as above, 
and when the sauce is done ruh it 
through a sieve, and re-heat it with 
a tablespoonful of maraschino or 
curagoa. 

Orange Sauce, Plain -Put 

half a pint of jdaiii Melti: d Bltteii in 
a saucepan, with one to two ounces of 
sugar and the strained juice of a largo 
orange ; removo the yellow rind first, 
cither by grating it or pooling, and 
cutting into very thin slireds ; if the 
latter, boii it for half an hour in water 
to cover, and add to the sauce ; if 
grated, stir it into the saiice wutli the 
juice. Serve with any plain ])udding. 

The sauce in the previous recipo is 
only suitable for rich puddings or 
Soufple, 


Peacli Sauce Apricot 

Sacce). — IMakc this in the same way, 
using peaches instead of apricots, and 
reducing the lemon by half, also the 
water ; in addition to the flavouring, 
add a dessertspoonful of brandy. 
Noyeau is more suitable than almond 
flavouring, if at hand, and the kernels 
of the peach stones, skinmxl and 
pounded, arc an excellent addition to 
the sauce. 

Peach Sauce from Fresh 
Fruit. — Divide the fruit, and lay it 
in a 6aucei)an, with a gill of water and 
four ounces of crushed lump sugar to 
half a pound ; add the kernels after 
bhinching and shredding them, and 
boil altogether to a pulp, then rub 
the imreo through a hair sieve ; rc-hoat 
it, and add a t.ahles])Oonful of rod- 
currant juice, from fn'sh or bottled 
fruit, or a little lemon- juice and a 
f(!W drops of carmine, with more 
sugar if required, and if liked, a tea- 
spoonful of brandy. Serve hot or 
cold ; if the latter, sot it on ice for an 
hour or so. 

Nectarines can be used in the same 
way. 

Peach sauce with raisins is a 
favourite sauce in America ; it is made 
by boiling stoned misins in the juice 
of canned peaches until soft ; it is 
then sweetened and flavoured, and 
served with or without the raisins, 
according to taste. 

Pineapple Sauce, Plain.— 

Put half a juiit of th(' syrup from 
tinned pin(!ai)i»]c into a st<'w-]>an, with 
the juice of half a lemon ; mix a tea- 
sjioonful of arrowroot with cold water, 
add it, and IhuJ up the sauce; if not 
sweet enough, jml in a lew luriijts of 
sugar; when dissolved, it is rea(ly to 
serve. 

For a richer sauce, add a glass of 
sherry or lialf a glass of rum— the 
latter alw’ays hhuids well with j)ine- 
apple — and a tahlcspoonful of pine- 
applo jam, or the grated^ pine sold in 
tins. 
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Pineapple Sauce, Bich.— 

Put a small tin of grated pine in a 
saucepan, with a glass of sherry and 
half a glass of rum, a half tcaspoonful 
of lemon-juice, and half that measure 
of grated lemon-peel; put in a little 
castor sugar, about Jin ounce, stir just 
to the boil, and serve liot or cold. In 
the la,V;or form this is particularly 
suitable for serving witli blancmange, 
cereal cream, custard pudding, <fcc. 

Prune Sauce.— Required : a 
pound of prunes, a gill of water, a gill 
of claret, sugar, and lemon- juice. 

Wash the prunes thoroughly, rub- 
bing them between the hands : they 
are often very dirt}^ put them in a 
saucepan wdth the water and claret, 
bring slowly to the boil, and cook until 
th(‘y are half done, then add the juice of 
half a lemon, and cook until soft : pass 
the liquor through a strainer, and stone 
the fruit, rub the latter through a 
sieve, mix it with the j nice, and sweeten 
with loaf sugar, from four to six ounces; 
put in a few drops of essence of nut- 
meg or any other spice, or a pincli of 
mixed spice, and stir the whole ov(*r 
the fire until it boils. Serve with 
boiled puddings, or, when cold, it is a 
wholesome and delicious accompani- 
ment to cereal creams, Ac. 

If the prunes are very dry, they 
may require from a gill to lialf a pint 
more water. For a plain sauce, all 
water instead of claret may be used. 
It is imj)ortant that no siigar be put in 
at first, or the fruit will take much 
longer to soften, and be more diflicult 
to sieve. As a great improvement to 
the above, we advise that the kernels 
bo blanched and shredded, and added 
with the sugar. 

Punch Sauce.— Required : a gill 
of rich Melted IIutteu, a glass of 
sherry, half a glass of brandy, a lemon, 
loaf sugar, and two eggs ; a few droj)S 
of spice essence, if liked. 

Wipe the lemon with a cloth, take 
off the yellow rind by rasping it with 
the sugar, from two to three ounces, 
ut it in a saucepan with the wine and 
randy, add the melted butter (pre- 


viously boiled in the usual way) and 
the jmlks of the eggs, well whisked ; 
set the pan in a bain-marie or another 
pan of liot wattT, and whisk the sauce 
until thick and nearly boiling. Before 
adding the melted butter, crush the 
sugar or let it dissolve, and strain the 
eggs after beating them, before adding 
them. This may be varied by using 
rum instead of sherry, or whisky 
instead of brandy ; or the melted butter 
may be increased and the eggs omitted 
if a plainer sauce is required : in that 
case it should just be stirred, not 
whisked, until hot. An orange may 
ho used instead of a lemon. Serve 
with any good pudding. 

Punch Sauce No. 2.— He- 

quired : a gill each of rum and 
Madeira, halt a gill each of water and 
orange- juice, the rind of half an orange, 
from two to four ounces of loaf sugar, 
and a teasi>oonful of arrowroot. 

Boil the orange- juice, sugar, w’utor, 
and grated oi'ange-rind to a syrup, 
mix the arrowTOot with a little cold 
w’ater, add it, and boil up ; put in the 
wine and rind, and thoroughly heat, 
hut do not boil the stiuee. Serve \uith 
Blum IVddinos. (6Vc also Soveeles 
of various kinds.) 

Quince Sauce (from Canned 
Prnit). — Bequired : a tin of quinces, 
sugar, spice, and colouring. Cost, 
about lOd. 

Turn the quinces, with their juice, 
into an cnanullcd j)an ; ad<l a little 
es.scncc of any spice (cloves, cinnamon, 
mace, or nutmeg are most suitable), 
boil for a few minutes, then add as 
much sugar [is may he required {some- 
times none is needed) ; wlun soft, rub 
[ill through a sieve ; rc-heat, find colour 
the sauce if necessary (it should be a 
pale pink), and serve. The fruit makes 
a nice di‘ssert dish. If a small quantity 
of sauce only is needed, pid; some of 
tho fruit aside, for serving plain or 
w'ith crcJim, and make sauce of tho 
rest ; it must be boiled longer than 
usual, or, owing to the larger proportion 
of juice, it would be too thin. 
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Canned pears mjilco a good sauce of 
this kind. Tlu'y are suitable for 
serving with cereal puddings or 
creams. 

Raspberry Sauce. - 

Black HEK iiY Sauce, and substitute 
raspberries. A little colouring im- 
proves the appearance.) 

Rose Custard Sauce.— ^rake 
a pint of rich or medium custard {see 
Custard), add half a gill of rose-water, 
and colour it a pale pink ; pour it 
round the i)udding [sec Tuddino a la 
Hose), and sprinkle it with crystallised 
rose-leaves. 

The above is also suitable for serving 
with any light pudding or souffle. 

Royal Sauce. — Make a pint of 
rich custard, colour it a pale pink, and 
add to it a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
mixed crystalliscid fruits, which have 
lain in enough li(iucur and sherry to 
cover them for several hours ; they 
should be cut up very small, and the 
greater the variety both of colours and 
flavours the better. S(it aside to cool, 
and place it on ice or in an ice cave for 
an hour, before serving with any rich 
cold pudding of the ordinary kind, or 
with Koyal, or any other iced pud- 
ding. 

Royal Seville Sauce.— Re- 
quired : a quarter-pound jar of Seville 
orange jelly, a tablespoonful of omnge 
bmndy, a teasi)oonful each of lemon- 
juice and castor sugar, and the same 
measure, or rather more, of maras- 
chino. 

Dissolve the jelly by gentle heat, 
add the other ingredients, stir for a 
minute without boiling, and serve. 
There are few better sauces than this, 
and it is equally good hot or cold. In 
the latter case, let the jelly cool before 
adding the spirit, and use double the 
quantity of brandy, sugar, and lemon- 
juice. {See Royal Seville Pudding.) 

Sauce k la Comtesse.— Put 

in a lined saucepan a jar of green 
goosebeny jelly — about half a pound; 
as soon as dissolved, add to it a table- 


spoonful of i)ale brandy and a little 
colouring. Cut up finely soitk* mixed 
green fruits, glace, not crystallised, 
angelica, almonds, Ax., enough to fill 
a couple of tablespoons; stir them in, 
and leave the sauce a short time, then 
serve it hot with 1*udding a la 
Comtesse, or any similar sort. ^ 

Sauce k la Damiette.— Re- 
quired : six bitter Jilmonds, a gill of 
milk, a gill of cream, the yolks of two 
eggs, some chestnuts, a tablespoonful 
of castor sugar, and a little flavouring. 

Blanch the almonds, cut them u]», 
and infuse them in the milk for a 
quarter of an hour; it should be set 
on the range ‘ to keep wjirm, but not to 
boil ; strain it when flavoured nicely, 
add it to the cream, sugar, and beaten 
eggs, and stir in the hain-maric to 
thicken. Boil some chestnuts, rub 
them through a hair sieve, and mix a 
tablespoonful of the puree with the 
cream, &c., then stir in a little brandy 
or essence of vanilla ; re-heat in the 
hain-maric, and serve hot with Pudding 
A la Damiette, or with a good chest- 
nut or potato pudding of the ordinary 
kind. {Sec recipes.) 

If the chestnuts are not obtainable, 
use chestnut-flour ; it should be ])oilod 
in the milk, then added to the (^ggs, 
cream, &c. 

Sauce k la Duchesse.- Boat 
three ounces of butter to a cream, add 
three ounces of castor sugar, and beat 
for ten minutes or more;, then add a 
wincglassful of orange flower -water, 
with half the quantity of capillairo 
syrup and a tablespooiiful of shciry ; 
put all in a saucepan, and stir until 
quite hot, then serve. 

This is a very rich sauce, only suit- 
able for high-class puddings. {See 
Duchesse Pudding.) 

The sauce may be served cold; 
it should be placed on ice or in a 
refrigerator. 

Sauce k la yictoria.~S(it a 

jar of damson jam in a i)an of boiling 
water ; when hcfited and liquefied, pass 
it through a hair sieve, the syrupy 
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portion only ; put aliout a toacupful 
in a 8auoo})an, with half a glass of 
jiort and a few drops only of loinon- 
jui(‘(‘; as soon as hot, sorvc round a 
pudding of light hatter, or any with 
which the rich colour of tin; sauce 
forms a contrast. [Hve Puddixo a la 
V iCTOUIA.) 

A \cty good imitation of tlic fore- 
going may bo made by the aid of the 
syrup from bottled damsons. J t should 
be boiled up, with more sugar if 
required, and finished olf as above 
directed. 

Sauce of Pour Pruits.— 

Keqiiinid : half an orauge, half a buiion, 
a small teacupful of stom^d raisins, 
quartiired, the same measure of ajiples, 
first peeled, cored, and cut into dice, 
one pint of Melted Butter made thin, 
a glass of wine, sugar, and spice. 

First cut the rind of the orange and 
lemon into strips ; boil them in a little 
water to draw out tlic flavour, add the 
water to the melted butter, put in the 
raisins and apples, then the orange 
and lemon, frccjd from skin and pips, 
and cut up like the apples, put in a 
little sugar, with grated giiigt'r, and 
nutmeg or cinnamon to tasb;, and boil 
slowly ; the fruit should tender, Imt 
not broken up. Last thing add the 
wine, and as much more sugar as may 
be required. 

l^his is an American sauce, and a very 
good^ one for many kinds of hot 
puddings. 

Another tvay. — Use pineapples in- 
stead of aj)pl(^s, and rum instead of 
wine ; then the spice should be re- 
du(!ed. 

, Sovereign Sauce.—Take half a 
pint of jolly which has been clarified 
in the usual W’ay, and coloured junk 
{ace Jellies), and mix with it a 
quarter of a pint of good port : it must 
be clear : the dregs will not do for this 
sauce; it sliould be added when the 
jelly is cool, but before it begins to 
sot. But aside until cold, then at the 
moment of s('rving put in a small 
quantity of gold leaf. {Sec Jellies.) 

This is a suitable accompaniment to 


various cold sweets. {See Sovekeigx 
(T.\TEAU,and other dishes in theClui] ter 
on iSWEETS.) 

Tunis Sauce. — Bequired ; a 
pound of good dates (if Tunis are not 
obtainable, use Tiifilat), water, and a 
little lemon-juice. Cost of d<'ites, 5d. 
to 8d. per lb. 

Cut tlie dales up small, put tliem 
with cold wat(;r to cover in a stew-pan, 
simmer them until quite soft, and them- 
add the lemon-juice ; take out the stones 
and servo hot or cold. 

This is a very delicious and whole- 
some sauce ; sometimes grated cocoa- 
nut or ground almonds are put in, and 
w’ine is used to flavour ; hut perfect!}* 
plain, as above, we can recommend it. 

Vanilla Sauce (Plain).-— Add 

essence of ^’anilla or vanilla sugar to 
some plain custard or molted butter ; 
if the ess('nco is used, about a tea- 
spoonful to each pint is required. Do 
not boil tlie sauce after adding the 
flavouring ; add it off the fire for hot 
sauce, and for cold ones let the sauce cool 
before putting it in : a saving of half 
the quantity will be thereby effected. 

VanUla Sauce (Superlative). 

— Koquired: two eggs, two ounces of 
fresh butter, a tables])Ooiiful of 
brandy, a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, half a pint of custard, flavoured 
with vanilla pod {sec CusiwRi^s), two 
ounces of castor sugar, and a grate of 
lemon -juice. 

Alclt the butter in an enamelled pan ; 
it must not discolour ; stir in the sugar, 
using a wooden spoon; when thick, 
take the }>an from the lire, and add the 
yolks of the eggs (first beaten well) by 
degrees, beating for some minutes. 
Then add the custard, w*hich should 
be warm, but not hot, very little 
a time; thorough mixing is very 
necessary, and it is important that 
the custard be carefully strained.* 
AVhen quite amalgamated, cover, and 
set aside until cold, then stir in the 
brandy, vanilla, and lemon -peel, a 
}niieh only. No sugar must he used 
in making the custard; the above 
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quantity is sufficient. Serve cold with 
rich puddings. 

Wine Sauce (Good). — Ac- 
quired : three yolks onl)*, ii gill 

of sherry or IMadeira, and a table- 
spoonful of castor sugar. 

Put the ingredients in a jar, set it 
in a saucepan ot‘ boiling water, and 
whisk until thick ; it must not boil, or 
it will curdle. 8(‘rve with plum 
])udding, or any other kind tliat requires 
a nice sauce. 

Wine Sauce (Plain). — 

a gill of home-made wine (misin, 
cowslip, <fec.) in a Stauc(q)an, with a 
gill of water, add a little sugar and 
a tablespoonful of jam: apricot or 
good plum gives a nice flavour; stir 
just to the boil, and pour through a 
hot strainer round the pudding. 


Another u'ay . — This is very plain. 
Make a pint of Melted Butter or 
CoKN-ELouH Sauce ; add to it a glass 
of home-made wine and a little sugiir. 
This may be served with plain pud- 
dings, dumplings, &c. 

Whipped Sauce (or Egg Foam 
Sauce). —Hasp a lemon with two ounces 
of loaf sugar, mix a teaspoopful of 
arrowroot with ii gill of cold water, 
put altog('thcr in a good-sized saucepan, 
and add a large tablespoonful of rum, a 
saltspoonful of vanilla sugar, and the 
whites of two eggs, with the yolk of 
one. Whip the sauce briskly until 
frothy, and serve hot. 

This is improved by boiling up the 
arrowroot and w^atcr, and adding the 
r(‘st wlien somewhat cooled, tlien 
whipping as above directed. 



FISH. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

» 

No article of food is more abused in the cookingf and more neglected as 
a standing dish than fish of every sort. The public are not solely to 
blame, and the neglect is sometimes only apparent; for where there is 
the wish to purchase it may liappeu that the supply is not forthcoming or 
the price too high. But this is not the place for argument with respect to 
high prices, due to “ rings ’’ and other causes; we can only hope that the 
day is not far distant when the fish supply will be plentiful, and all may 
en3oy it as a daily article of food, instead of once a week, or in some 
houses once a month. One thing the public are guilty of— we have it on 
the authority of a leading fishmonger, in a town which is rich in its fish 
supply, though far from the sea— and that is the unwillingness to try any 
variety which they may not before have seen, especially “ if they cannot 
be told how to cook it.” We hope that the recipes in this work, together 
with the description of many kinds, may be a help in this respect ; and we 
would first advise that our readers familiarise themselves with the several 
kinds of fish, or rather the several classes, and then with as many varieties 
of each class as possible; for it is only the knowledge of the sort — the 
composition, that is — that will guide one aright in the cooking. Suppose, 
then, we divide fish into classes, and give a little consideration to each. 

First, White Fish, because it is best known and most digestible, in 
fact, the only sort eaten by some ; taking for examples whiting, soles, 
turbot, brill, plaice, flounders, haddock, and cod-fish — not an exhaustive 
list, only a typical one. Here, the first on the list gives the most 
digestible ; the solo (with smelts) ranks next, and cod-fish gives an example 
of the least digestible of this tribe, unless crimped and in fine condition : 
by which we wish only to say, that when a really digestible fish is 
needed, for an invalid or otherwuse, the others rank higher than the cod. 
These are all rich in nitrogenous mattor, but poor in fat ; and although 
they are proved by analysis to contain but little more water, weight tor 
weight, than animal food, they are less satisfying ; hence, supposing the 
price to be the same as meat, fish would bo tlie dearer ; relative nutri- 
ment must alw^s be considered in estimating the cheapness, or otherwise, 
of any food. But with meat, say, at eightpence, and good white fish, 
say, at fourpence, the economy of a fish dinner becomes apparent. 

Were it, however, even the same price, it should be eaten, especially 
by brain workers and sedentary livers generally, if only for a change. 
That fish is good for the brain is now a truism, but it seems due not to 
the possession of any special brain-restoring element, but rather to the fact 
that what is easily digested, and imposes no hard task upon or causes 
suffering to the rest of the body, is good, too, for the brain : this, in brief, 
is the conclusion arrived at by those who are best able to speak. 
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Now for the tests of the goodness of fish. Under various headings 
we have specified the tests for that particular sort. Bright eyes and red 
gills: yes, at one time iliese alone proved goodness ; now alas I the brightness 
and colour may be artificially produced, so more is wanted. Well, given 
firm flesh, which rises when pressed, and a pleasant odour, together with 
aforesaid brightness, there will bo nothing the matter with the fish ; and, 
although fresh scales, uninjured, prove goodness, yet it does not always 
follow that loose scales are indicative of a stale condition, rough handling 
or packing may cause it. Turbot, cod, haddock, and soles, Iceep very well. 

Closely allied to sea fish are the mild kinds of fresh water fish. 
The muddy varieties, found in stagnant water, must be divided from tlic 
foregoing by a decidedly sliarp line ; however well cleaned and cooked, 
some people cannot eat them. As a rule, all fresh water fish from streams 
and pools witli sandy, gravelly bottoms are more agreeable than sucli 
as are caught in dirty water, the flavour of fish being duo both to its food 
and the state of tlie water in which it lives. 

Then come the oily fish, of which salmon, mackerel, eels, and 
herrings, are familiar types. The cel is richest in fat, then come mackerel, 
herring, and salmon, in the order named. These are highly nutritious, 
when they can be digested; all the tribe have to be avoided by some, 
and others can indulge in one or two sorts, while the rest cause suffering; 
as a rule, they should never bo given to invalids unless ordered. The same 
may be said of smoked, dried, and pickled fish. Sprats, sardines, and 
pilchards, must be classed with the above in i)()int of digestibility. 

We must now turn to shell fish. There are two varieties : the crusta- 
cean and the mollusc. Oysters, cockles, mussels, scallops, and other fish 
enclosed between two shells, comprise the last named ; while in the crab, 
lobster, shrimp, prawn, cray-fish, and craw-fish, we get well-known types 
of the former. Wo arc beset with difficulties in attemptingto deal with 
these ; to repeat a tithe of all that lias been said against them would bo 
to condemn them absolutely. Here, indeed, every man must bo a law 
unto himself : one can eat a lobster and suffer nothing ; another fights 
shy of a shrimp; sometimes a shell fish of any sort (oysters excepted) 
causes pain if eaten with tea, and no discomfort whatever if taken without 
liquid. The crab, from the foulness of its feeding, is the most likely to 
disagree ; it has been called the scavenger of the sea, and sliould never 
be eaten by any one, except it is in very prime condition. Tlio oyster 
stands alone ; when eaten raw it is highly digestible and nourishing. A 
mere crushing between the teeth is sufficient to place a largo part of tlio 
oyster beyond the need of further digestion, because it consists largely 
of liver, and this contains a ferment, which converts it into digestible 
sugar. Cooking, by destroying this ferment, and rendering the body of 
the oyster hard, reverses the state of matters : so writes Dr. Bridger, in 
his valuable work on “ The Demon of Dyspepsia.” 

^ A last hint on sauces and other accompaniments to fish. It may bo 
laid down as a general rule tliat the white-fleshed, nitrogenous kinds 
need a fatty sauce, i.e., of the melted butter type: this is a scientific 
combination ; while for the fatty sorts of fish the piquant varieties are 
suitable. Condiments in moderation are in su-^h general demand, that it 
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may be accepted that they aid the digestion as well as increase the 
palatability of the fish. 

A table showing tlio best season for all sorts of fish w’ill be found at 
the end of the book. Yarious recipes for Fish generally will be found 
in the following alphabet under that word, and many other recipes will 
be found scattered in various chapters on reference to the Index. 


Anchovy. — This little fish plays 
a very important part in presemt day 
cookery. The best fish are smull and 
plump ; they are to be bought preserved 
in brine or oil ; the former are more' 
generally used. The bottle containing 
them must be kept corked, as the air 
spoils them. The scales should look 
silvery, and as there is a little knack 
required in filleting the fish, we will 
here dtdail it. First slide them out of 
the bottle carefully, if a fork is stuck 
in them they will most likely break ; 
keep as many as jirc needed, put the 
rest back, and see that the brim? covers 
them. Wash away all the brine, any 
bits of salt, and a soft part near the 
breast (it is like the soft roc of a 
herring) ; use sciveral lots of water ; dry 
them in a cloth, then open them from 
head to tail ; the fingers arc best, but 
some manage them better with a knife. 
Then take hold of the bone, tail end, 
with the fin, and pull away the flesh, 
then take out the little fins. Each 
makes two fillets, and these can be cut 
again with a good knife in two or 
three strips. It is a mistake to wash 
the fish after boning. Gorgona an- , 
chovies are the best. The island of j 
Gorgona is the centre or head-quarters 
of the fishery, (For the various dishes 
made from anchovies, 8 <fe llous 
d’CEuvkes and Savovuies.) 

In all the recipes wherein anchovies 
are named it is assumed that they w'ill 
be washed as above, unless otherwise 
specified ; if soaking is needed it wdll 
be indicated. {See also Sauces, Sand- 
wiches, Salads, &c.) 

Barbel. — This at its best is only 
poor eating. A rich method of cooking 
18 always recommended, and it is 
questionable whether so poor a fish is 
worth the trouble and expense some- 


times bestowed upon it. It takes il» 
name from the barbs about the mouth. 
Wine is considered necessary in all 



Fig, 19 .— Barbel. 

dishes of barbel ; a brown gravy mixed 
with port or claret is used to stew' it, 
or siiuccs with wine are served w’ith it 
w’hen cooked in other Avays. 

Bass. — This is a name given to 
many kinds of fish : a kind of perch is 
thus named, so is a large striped fish, 
found in North America ; but the real 
sea bass is said to bo a small striped 
fish, of two to three pounds weight. 
This is never found in fresh water. 
The varieties .are all cooked in one or 
other of the usual w’ays. The follow- 
ing is an American recipe. 

Bass Boiled. — Take as much 
I water as would enable the fish, if alive, 
to just swim ;* add to each quart a 
teaspoonful of salt, a half cup of 
vinegar, a blade of mace, and a dozen 

• This innst be left to the reader’s iiii- 
nj;iiiation ; and we would remark that the 
drawn butter is the same thing practically 
as our oiled or clarified butter. The water, 
prepared as above, is good for many other 
llsh : we can recouuuend it for fresh water 
fish of the coarse kinds. 
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"black peppers, with a sliced onion and 
a bay-leaf. Cleanse and sew up the 
fish in muslin, fitted to its shape; 
when the water is warm, put it in, 
and lot it boil gently, skim well, and 
give from eight to twelve minutes per 
pound, according to thickness; boil 
faster at the end than the beginning. 
When done, unwrap, and serve wdth 
white sauce of the molted butter kind, 
well flavoured, or with drawn butter, 
mixed with lemon- juice. 

Sr earn* — I’liis is a good-looking 
hut not very good-tasting fish. It is 
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to be had in abundanc(* in Cornwall. 
Of the various w^ays of cooking, it is 
.said to be bc.st when boiled {ser below), 
but it may be baked, plaiiil}’', or first 
stuffed, and served with a good sauce. 
It is nice stewed, and a little white 
wine improves the gravy. 

Bream, Broiled.— Wash auddry 
the fish inside and out, hut do not take 
off the scales ; season it inside with a 
little salt, pepper, and cayenne ; herbs 
may be added ; then broil it for half an i 
hour, or more, according to size, at a 
distance from the fire; it should bo 
browned well, and floured slightly if 
it cracks. In serving, lift up the skin 
and scales, and take portions from the 
under flesh, which will he found juicy. 
Any white sauce or a brown piquant 
one may accompany it. 

Grilled in the same way, bream is 
better still ; the fire must be clear and 
the cooking gradual; but, although 
these arc the usual methods, we advise 


that the fish be first brushed over with 
fi little oil, or clarified butter or drip- 
ping. Frequent turning is necessary, 
that it may be evenly cooked. 

Brill. — I’his is a good fish; it is 
flat, not unlike the sole, but broader; 
it should be firm, and, in choosing, look 
out for a creamy under flesh ; if bluish 
and the fish is thin, it will be poor 
eating. At its best, it is regtirdod by 
many as little inferior to turbot, while 
it is cheaper, often ranging from 4d. to 
lOd. per pound. It may be cooked in 
any of the ways given under Tuiiuot, 
Plaice, or Soles (large soles, that is). 
When plainly boiled, Anchovy, Shuimi*, 
Loustek, or any similar sauce may bo 
served with it. For any of the fish 
rcchaufes where white fish is named, 
brill may be used ; it is an excellent 
fish for serving cold with mayonnaise 
or other good sauce, and it is very 
good curried, &c. 

If the fish is large, slit the back 
before boiling, and always rub tho 
white .side with lemon- juice, however 
it is to be cooked. 

Carp.— This is a pond rather than 
a river fi.sh. The flesh has a muddy 
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taste, owing to the habit of the fish of 
burying itself in mud. The best are of 
a moderate size, and they should be kept 
a day before using. The gills should 
be removed, and the fish most tho- 
roughly cleansed, plenty of salt being 
rubbed on the back-bone. If put in 
salt and water (a handful to the gallon) 
with a cup of vinegar for a time, and 
well rinsed, carp is improved. Plain 
methods of cooking are not suited to 
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carp, and it needs a g’ood sauce. Jt is 
a gn;at improvement to take out the 
back-bone. 

Carp, Baked. — Clean and scale 
the fish, stuff it with Heub or Oyster 
Forcemeat, or use bread-crumbs, well 
seasoned and flavoured with anchovy 
butter; bind with beaten egg, and 
add aif ounce of butter to two or three 
ounces of crumbs. Sew up the fish, 
brush it with beaten egg, and dredge 
with crumbs. Bake and finish as 
directed for Fresh Haddock. If a 
gravy is made in the tin, add a spoonful 
of Worcester saiuto and a little French 
mustiird ; tlio last named is a good 
addition. 

Anotht^r way . — After getting the fish 
ready, squeeze over the juice of a 
lemon, or two if a large fish; turn 
often, and wipe the fish dry aft(r an 
hour, then cover it wdth chopped 
shalots and bread-crumbs mixed, and 
bake us above. 

Carp, Baked, with Tartare 
Sauce. — Prepare the fish as usual, 
but instead of stuffing it use a lump 
of butter, say three or four ounces for 
a medium-sized fish, (i ch()i)pe<l shalot, 
a tiiblespoonful of chopped jiarsley, a 
teaspoonful of thyme, basil, and mar- 
joram in powder, a little salt and black 
pepper, and a pin(jh each of ground 
cloves and nutmeg. It must be under- 
stood that this is not intended io fill 
the fish, but to moisten and season it. 
After working the ingredients together, 
put them in, sew tho fish up, rub it 
over with a clove of garlic, brush with 
oil, and wrap in two sheets of oiled 
paper. Have ready a baking-tin and 
meat- stand, the latter well oiled ; put 
the fish on, and baste often with a little 
more oil, warmed in tho tin to com- 
mence with ; wdicn done, take the paper 
off, and serve with Tartare Saick 
(cold). 

This is a French dish, and very good; 
all fish of the same class may be cooked 
thus. Brow'n Mustard Sauce is also 
good with it. 

Carp, Boiled • — ^After washing 
and scaling the fish, put it in boiling 


ivater with salt and vinegar {fife Fish, 
Boiled), add an onion stuck with cloves, 
some whole i)cpj)er, a bay-leaf, and a bit 
of scraped horse-radish ; this must be 
well skimmed, and the fish boiled very 
slowly. Serve hot with a good sauce, 
or cold; in the latter case leave the 
fish in the liquor until cool, then drain, 
and garnish it with parsley, cut lemon, 
and horse-radish in little tufts, and 
send a nice sauce to table with it. 

Carp Boes.— Put the roes m a 
saucepan, with a little salt, cover them 
wdth vinegar and water, equal parts, 
simmer a few minutes, ten or fifteen 
if large, then cut them up small ; 
mix with luilf their bulk of hnad- 
crumbs, season with cayenne, lemon- 
rind grated, mixed her])s, and srdt, 
bind with beaten egg just enough to 
hold the mass together, then form into 
small cakes or little sausages ; ]»our 
a little oiled butter over, and l.'ake 
brown in a quick ovt n, or cook before 
the fire in a Dut(‘h oven. 

Carp, Stewed.— Wash and eut 
up the fish, put it in a stew-pan, with 
chopped onion to cover it, and some 
mixed sweet herbs ; ])our over a glass 
of white wine (to each ])Ound), eook 
for ten minutes, then add some siiiu o 
or gravy, and cook until tender. A 
piquant sauce is the most suitable. 

Char. — Tliis is a delicacy of the 
Cumberland lakes, Jt must he eare- 
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fully Dandled in tho cleansing, and 
thoroughly dried. It is usually floured 
and gi’illed or broiled, and served with 
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a piquant sauce. This fish is sometimes 
potted and preserved in various ways. 

Chub.— This is a river fish, somc- 
wdiat like the carp, but longer; its 
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fiosh is coarse, but the roe is good, .and 
th(i best of tlie llesli is about th(‘ he.ad 
and throat. The r<M.‘ may be; cooked 
by any of tlie recipes given b)r the roc 
of other iisli. 

Clams. - -Tlioso are a soi t of cockle, 
found in Devon, (Nanwall, AVales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. They an* not 
much used in England, but figure 
larg(dv in American cookery. No loss 
an authority than Soya’ says that they 
arc .superior to the oyster in flavour, 
but this is certainly a disputable point. 
If eaten raw, they should be about the 
size of an oyster ; hirgcr ones arc best 
reserved for cooking. Clams in tins 
or jars, as wcdl as clam chowder and 
clam juice, are sold by dealers in 
American produce. They are of 
reasonable prices, and excellent quality. 

Clam Chowder.— Kequired : a 
dozen large clams, four ounces of salt 
pork, two onions, three potatoes, a 
quart of milk, and soa.soning. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Cut up the pork, fry it lightly in a 
stew-pan; slice the v(;getables, add 
them with the liquor from the clams, 
strained ; cook gtmtly for a short time, 
add some of the milk, cook until the 
pork, (fee., arc done; put in the clams 
apd the rest pf the milk, bring to the 


point of boiling, and serve in a quarter 
^ of an hour. 

Clams, Pried.— Divide them if 
large, and roll in egg and pounded 
biscuit-crumbs ; or coat with batter, 
and fry in the usual way ; or cut the 
clams up, and mix with stiff batter, 
and fry by dropping from actable- 
spoon. In this way they are called 
Cl.^m Fuitteiis. 

Cockle.— This is a favourite bi- 
valve ; it is very abundant on many 
parts of the coast, whore sandy. Some 
people Ciin eat cockles largely with 
impunity, and they have sometimes 
staved off the pressure of starvation 
amongst the poor of our coasts. They 
attain to a large size by culture, 
(.'ost, , about 3d. per qjiart. 

Cockles, Boiled.- Wasli them, 
and scrub tlie slmlls with a bruslj, put 
them into salt .and wat('r f<u- seme time, 
llien imt tliom in a saucepan with a 
little water, just to cover thi* bottom ; 
put a tow(‘l on the top, sh.ak(i the pan 
constantly to provt'iit burning, and 
when the sliells ()})on they an) rc.ady 
to serve. 

Cockles, Boasted. — Wash, 
scrub, and dry them, and cook on a 
tin laid on a stove, or cook before the 
fire until the sliells open, and oat them 
with salt, popper, and lemon- juice or 
vinegar, and bread-and-butter. 

Cockles may be stewed, scalloped, 
made into sauce, or cooked in any way 
given for Ovsteks and Mussels, except 
fryin^^ 

Cod. — This is a useful fish ; it lends 
itself readily to all methods of cooking, 
and is often to be bad very cheaply. A 
good fish is plump, wuth firm stiff 
flesh, which will rise instantly upon 
I)rcssiire ; the tail should be well 
rounded. It is not advisable to cook 
a whole fish, or the tail is overdone 
before the thick part is cooked. The 
head and shoulders may be boiled ; the 
gelatinous parts of the head are much 
enjoyed by epicures. The middle of 
the fish forms a good dish if baked, or 
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it may bo stewed, or divided into 
cutlets. The tail may be served any 
way ; if split open, boned, and fried, it 
is very nice. As to rkhauffes^ many 
of the daintiest may be made from 
cod. The Dogger Bank cod are the 
best, and fetch the highest price. Cost, 
on an average, 6d. per pound. 

Cod d la Drnsille,— Required : 
one pound of crimped cod in slices, half 
a pint of Sauce a la Duusille, and 
some milk and water. 

Put enough milk and water in a pan 
to cover the fish (it should be laid for a 
short time in cold water with a little salt 
and lemon- juice, then dried). When 
the liquid boils, lay in the fish in a 
single layer; cook very softly, then 
drain, and dish the slices in a row ; 
takcj the skin off, and pour tlie sauce 
over. 

Cod d PEspagnole.— Required: 
two pounds of the tail end of a cod, a 
])int of Brown Savce, a little salt, 
cayenne, and lemon-rind, the juice of 
lialf a lemon, a glass of sherry, a small 
onion stuck with a couple of cloves, 
and a little butter. 

Melt the butt<ir in a saute-j)an : w’ash 
and dry the fish, and cook it in the 
butter until lightly browned; then 
drain it very thoroughly. Put it flat 
in a 8tew-j)an, with the other ingre- 
dients, wine excepted, and cook gently 
for twenty minutes, more or less, ac- j 
cording to thickness. I^ay it on a hot 
dish, add the wine, and give a boil up ; 
skim, and pour the sjiuce over the fish 
through a strainer. It is a great im- 
provement to skin the fish and remove 
the bt)no. 

Cod d rindienne, — Required : 
three pounds of cod, the thick end of 
the tail, some forcemeat, sauce, &c., 
as below, some tomatoes and pickles. 

Wash and dry the fish, remove the 
bone, and put it on with the usual 
seasonings and a pint of w'ater, to boil 
down to a gill ; strain, and add to it 
three-quarters of a pint of Brown Sauce, 
a dessert-spoonful of hot chutney, a 
tablespoonfnl of Frencfi mustard (or 


some curry or mulligatawny paste can 
be used instead of the mustard), a table- 
spoonful of tomato puree or conserve, 
and a little lime or lemon juice, with 
a small quantity of soy, and salt to 
taste. Have the fish baked, after filling it 
with Herb Forcemeat highly seasoned 
with pepper and French mustard. It 
should be sewn or tied in shape. (S^e 
Con, Baked.) When done, remove the 
thread or string ; dish, after draining 
well, and when the sauce has boiled up 
pour it round the fish. Garnish with 
grilled tomatoes in thick slices, each 
slice brushed over wdth warm thin 
glaze, and sprinkled with chopped clear 
pickles (Indian), first warmed in a 
spoonful of stock. Serve hot, for dinner 
or luncheon. 

Cod a la Maitre d^H6tel.~ 

Put a cut from the middle of a cod in 
a steamer : say, from tw’o to three 
pounds. In the water, under the 
steamer, put the usual (fuantity of salt 
and vinegar, and a teaspoonful of 
peppercorns. Brush the fish on each 
of the cut sides with lemon-juice ; 
before putting it in the steamer lay it 
' in a shallow' tin or dish, the shape of 
the steamer ; put a buttered papei* over 
the toj), then close the steamer, and 
cook until tender, turning when half 
done. When ready to serve, the flesh 
will look creamy at the ends and w’hito 
all through, leaving the bone readily. 
Take it up, remove the skin, and brush 
the top over with warm butter, and 
sprinkle it with a little chopped parsley. 
Strain the liquor from the fish, and mix 
it with a pint of JMaitke d’Hotel 
Sauce, then ])our it round the fish. 
This is a very good dish. The fish 
wdll be excellent in flavour if not over- 
cooked. Fish cooked in this w'ay can be 
served with other sauces (see recipes) ; 
the liquor from the tin should ahvays 
bo added. 

Cod, Baked* — A piece from the 
middle is nice for this, or the tail end 
does very well. Either may be finished 
off, after w'ashingand drying, as directed 
for Hadpocjc. Or the fi^h may be 
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boned and stuffed; oyster forcemeat 
is delicious, and oyster sauce should 
accompany it ; or the herb forcemeat, 
•with parsley or caper sauce ; or shrimp 
or anchovy forcemeat, with the same 
sauces, wiU be found equally good. In 
either case, supposing a cut piece of 
fish, after stuffing, bind with tape, and 
tie a piece of greased paper over the 
ends, taking them off to brown up last 
thing. Another good plan is to tie a 
greased paper all over the fish, without 
any previous preparation. Then, when 
done, brush over with glaze, top and 
ends, and dredge with raspings warmed 
in the oven. (Sec also Fish, Roasted.) 
Any thick fish is very good thus 
cooked. 

Cod, Boiled. — If the head and 
shoulders be the part chosen, very 
careful washing is needed in salt anil 
water; the eyes should be removed, I 
and every part of the head rubbed 
with salt, and rinsed in cold water and 
vinegfir. In case of no fish-kettle 
with drainer being handy, it will be 
well to tie it in a thin cloth, that it 
may bo lifted out without breaking. 
Put it in water prepared in the usual 
way, and when it has boiled up and 
been well skimmed, lay the fish in, and 
cook slowly. It will take forty minutes 
and upwards, according to size. Drain 
and dish carefully, and serve with the 
usual sauces. Garnish with cut lemon 
and parsley or horse-radish and 
parsley. (See Fish, Boiled.) 

For a cut from the middle, boil as 
above, or in milk and water, or Court 
Bouillon au Blanc. Oyster sauce is 
very good with it. 

Cod, Tried,— The tail end is a 
good part to fry. It should be washed 
and dried, and split open, and the bone 
removed, then divided into neat pieces 
of even size. Steaks may be cut from 
the middle and served in this way also. 

Cut the fish into slices an inch thick, 
wash them well and dry them tho- 
roughly. Plunge them into boiling 
fat, and fry them brown. Put them 
on a piece of clean paper to clear them 
from fat ; serve them on a hot napkin, 


and send them to table garnished 
with parsley. Before frying, the fish 
should be dipped in batter, or egged 
and crumbed ; the latter method is the 
better. 

Cod Heads, Browned,— After 
boiling two or three heads as previously 
directed for Cou, Boiled, take the skin 
off, and dry them ; put them before a 
sharp fire or in an oven, and baste 
them with hot dripping; as soon as 
brown thesy are ready to serve. A 
little flour ma\" be dredged over, and 
allow’od to froth up, or some raspings 
can be used. Melted Butter, with a 
little browning, some caper or other 
flavoured vinegar, or a little ketchup, 
mak(‘S a good sauce. The heads 
should be dished and garnished with 
2)arsley and lemon or horse-radish. 

Cod, Btonlded.— Required : a 
pound of cooked flsh, three eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, and 
some bro wned crumbs besides, a gill of 
plain white sauce or melted butter [see 
Hot Sauces), salt and pepper, and a 
grate of lemon peel and nutmeg. 

Butter a plain mould, round or oval 
—a cake tin does very well ; coat it 
with the browned crumbs, putting 
plenty in, and shaking out all that do 
not adhere to the tin. Pass tho fish 
through a coarse sieve, after freeing it 
from bones and skin ; add the crumbs 
and cold sauce, with the beaten eggs 
and seasoning, and mix thoroughly. 
Put it in the mould finnly, and dredge 
more crumbs on the top. Twist a 
sheet of buttered paper over, and bake 
in a moderate oven, for half an hour, 
or thereabouts, according to the depth 
of the tin. Remove the paper in time 
for the top to brown well. Turn out 
carefully on a hot dish, and pour some 
sauce round it, tho same kind used in 
the mixture, or plain Oyster or AVhite 
Mushroom Sauce is equally suiUible. 
For a better dish of the kind, use any 
rich sauce, both in the mixture and 
round the mould; and garnish taste- 
fully with cut lemons and fried parsley, 
or with prawns or shrimps. 
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Cod, Moulded, with 

roni.— Prepare a mould exactly a* 
(ictaired in the preceding recipcH, then 
put in a layer of cooked macaroni, 
preBsing it firmly to the bread crumbs. 
Prepare the fish in the same way, but 
use a gill of thick tomato sauce, in 
place of white sauce, to moisten the fish, 
and add to the mixture an ounce or 
two of cooked macaroni, cut in short 
lengths, as well as the crumbs, eggs, 
and seasoning above named. Then 
cook as above detailed, and Hcrv«! with 
tomato sauce |K>ui'ed over, and Ijoiled 
macaroni, and hard boiled eggs, quar- 
ten 5 d, placed round the mould. 

In this, and all similar di.she3, the 
mould must be very evenly coated. If 
the crumbs are thick in one place, and 
thin in another, not only is an unsightly 
dish the result, but the mould is very 
liable to break in turning out. For 
plainer dishes, the fish can bo cut uj> 
or flaked, instead of sieved. The 
mould may be steamed if preferred. 

It should be set in a potato steamer, or 
saucepan wdth boiling water to half its 
depth, as directed for puddings in a 
later chapter, and cooked for thirty to 
forty minutes ; as soon as firm on the * 
top it is done. 


Cod Sound m Chiekon.— 

and wash three large aoundii {tee 
below), and boil them in milk and 
watirr for half an hour. Berapf; r.ff the 
dark skin, and them cool, 3!akc a 
forcemeat with a dozen thopp<fd oysters, 
thrtHi ouncea of finely grated bread- 
crumbB, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
the same of w^hite j>epjM*r, a blade </f 
mace pounded, two chopped anchovies, 
and three ounces of butter. Work all 
well together with the yolks of two 
eggs, spread the forcemeat thinh' over 
the sounds, and truss each one to re- 
semble a rolled fowl. I)redge flotir 
over them, and cook them in a Dutch 
oven, basting them well with butter or 
lard. Serve w’ith Oystek Sauce poured 
over them. 

Cod Sonnd, Boiled.— Cod sounds 
are much liked by many persons, and 
may be procured salted. Put them 
into plenty of cold water all night, then 
scrape and rub off the dark skin with 
a cloth, w'ash them thoroughly, and }>ut 
them in a stew’-pan with equal parts of 
milk and water, and boil them very 
gently until tender, lie careful to 
remove the scum as it rises. Servo 
them on a liot napkin, with Egg Sal ce. 
Time to boil, forty minutes to an 


Cod, Salt, with Parsnips (a 

dish for Ash Wednesday). — Salt cod is 
usually accompanied by parsnips, pio- 
bably because that wholesome root is 
at its best and sweetest during the 
course of Lent, and it is very generally 
served with them and egg sauce on 
Ash Wednesday. Wash the fish tho- 
roughly, and lay it in cold water to 
draw out the salt. It must lie for at 
least twelve hours, and longer if it is 
very salt, and the water ought to be 
changed every four or five hours. 
When thoroughly soaked, put it in a 
saucepan wuth tepid water, and let it 
heat very gradually. It must not he 
allowed to boil, or it will harden. 
When nearly boiling, draw it to the 
side of tlie fire, and let it simmer gently 
until done. l)i*ain it, and serve it on 
a hot napkin, accompanied hy part^nips. 
{See Vegetables.) 


hour. 

Cod, with Mashed Potatoes. 

— Take the remains of cold cod and its 
weight in mashed potatoes, remove the 
skin and bones, and to every pound of 
fish allows one teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of white pepper, and one 
or two grains of cayenne; pound all 
together to a smooth paste with a little 
butter, oil, or cream. Place th(‘ mixture 
in a well-buttered dish, roughen the top 
with a fork, and bake it in a modenite 
oven. As soon as brown it is r(*ady. 
A little plain Kiuco of any sort im- 
proves it. 

Conger Bel. — This is less used 
than it might be ; the flesh is whole- 
some, nourishing, and palatable. There 
are many ways of cooking it. The 
head and tail can be used for soup, 
w'hilc the middle serves for pies or 
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stows; or it may be baked, boiled, fried, 
&c. The value of the conger for turtle 
soup is recognised by many ; and in a 
paper read at the Fisheries Exhibition 
of a few years ago by Sir Henry 
Thompson, he stated that turtle soup 
when at its best was composed of a 
stock made from conger col, the turtle 
furnishing the garnish and the name. 
Cost, from 3d. to 6d. per pound. 

Conger Eel, Baked.— Take a 

piece of eel a foot long ; after skinning 
and cleansing, dry it well, and stuff it 
with plain fish stuffing {are Force- 
meats) ; tie a greased paper over each 
end, and bind it with tape to keep in 
the stuffing. Have some hot fat in a 
baking-tin ; flour the tish, and baste it 
wiill, then cook it gently, with frequent 
basting, for an hour or longer, accord- 
ing to thickness ; see that it is well 
done. Dish on a hot dish, dredge with 
raspings, and send a piquant sauce or 
gravy to tabhi witli it. This is both 
good and clieai). Cost, about 4d. per 
pound. This may be cooked in a 
Dutch oven with still greater success, 
as th(5 chances are it will get more 
basting. To f/oil conger, add a bunch 
of herbs to the water, and rather more 
than the usual quantity of vinegar. 
To f/’i/ it, parboil, and lot it become 
cold, before frying. {See Eels.) 

Conirt Bouillon, — Koquired : half 
a ])irit of vinegar, half a pint of wine, 
a quart of water, an ounce of salt, a 
bunch of tliyme, parsley, bay-leaf, and 
marjoram or basil, a sliced onion, a 
carrot cut up, a teaspoonful of white 
peppercorns, and a bit of mace. 

Put the whole of the ingredients on 
to boil ; lot the liquid attain simmering 
point as slowly as possible, then skim, 
and boil from forty to fifty minutes, i 
and strain for use. This is used for 
fresh water fish; the quantity made 
must depend uprjn the size of the fish, 
which should be wcdl covered ; the 
recipe will serve us a guide to the re- 
spective quantities. For ordimiry 
l)urpose8 a le^ expensive bouillon, 
made with a gill of wdno only and the 


same of vinegar, answers very well ; 
but the above is a preparation whidl 
may be re- boiled, ana usod many times, 
if diluted each time with half a pint of 
fresh water; otherwise, it would become 
too strong and concentrated. Fish 
boiled in Court Bouillon is often served 
cold, simply with oil and vinegar, or 
any sauce of which oil is the principal 
ingredient. Cold Sauces.) 

Court Bouillon au Blanc.-* 

Boil some water with a bunch of 
parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf, an 
onion, a tcaspoonful of white pepper- 
corns, and a couple of ounces (or more) 
of salt to each Iialf gallon ; skim very 
thoroughly, and after twenty minutes’ 
simmering strain, and add an equal 
measure of new milk. Put together 
in a fish-kettle, and when it simmers 
put in the fish. 

The above is uscnl for boiling white 
fish of varioiis kinds ; wlwm for in- 
valids, the Siilt should be roducsed. No 
lemon- juice or vincigtir must ever bo 
added, but in preparing the fish it may 
bo rubbed on the wliite side! w’ith 
lemon- juie(; and left for a while, then 
rubbed again, finally rinsed in clear 
water ; and during the boiling it must 
be kept skimmed constantly. 

Crab. — Select a crab of medium 
size ; it should be heavy : a light crab 
is likely to be watery. To tost it, hold 
it by the claws, and shake it from sido 
to side. If it rattles much it should 
be rejected, as it will contain Avatf^i 
and b(i of inferior quality. If gooil 
and freshly boiled, it will l)c stiff, with 
the tail pressed to th<^ body. The 
male crab is eonsideiaMl the better, and 
preference should be given to those 
with rough sJiolls and claws. The 
jK)ints of the claws should be stiff, the 
shells bright red, and the eyes bright 
and firm. The crab is at its best and 
cheapest in the summer ; it may then 
be had from 4d. or Gd. ; while in 
winter it may reach 3a 
In preparing dish(*8 of any sort from 
embs, the gills and the bag found in- 
side the shell should bo thrown away. 
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parsley, the small claws of the crab, 
and slices of lemon with fillets of 
anchovy. 

This is a very good dish. It may 
be varied by adding shrimps or prawns, 
with which the dish should then be 
garnished. The same mixture, made 
a little thicker with rice or bread 
crumbs, mu}’" also be put into scallop 
shells, and finished off as directed for 
other kinds of scalloped fish in this 
chapter. 

Crab in WMte Sauce.— ^lix 

the flesh of a medium sized crab in a 
basin, with a quarter pint of White 
Sauce, and a small shalot minced 
and scalded; season nicely with salt 
and pepper and a little lemon-juice. 
Wipe out the shell, rub it with oil, 
put in the mixture, and make the top 
level ; dredge with crumbs, and brown 
slightly. It should just heat through, 
ami will take but a short time if the 
Siiuce be mixed in while hot. 

This is a cheap dish. For a better 
one of the sort substitute any rich 
white sauce given for fish, and add a 
little cream. Before serving, sprinkle 
with lobster coral, and put a few tiny 
fancy-shaped (Todtons in a })attern on 
the top. (6Vc Garnishes. ) This should 
take its name from the s:iuc(3, as Crab 
A LA BtolAMEL, &C. 

Craw-fish.— These, like most of 
their tribe, arc somewhat indigestible, 
and are considered rather coar.se eating 
by some ; with others, they are a great 
favourite. They attain a large size, 
and when very largo arc often dividtxl, 
and sold at a shilling or eighteenpenco 
per half, though the price is very 
uncertain. They are generally sent to 
table })lain, or in a salad, but any of 
the recipes under Lobster arc equally 
suitable for craw-fish. In all the 
recipes for Cuay-eish the small ones 
are rcf(‘rred to; we mention this, as 
very often the terms Craw -fish and 
Cray-fish are used synonymously, and 
this is apt to mislead. 

Cray-fish.— This is a delicious 
fish, somewhat similar to lobster, but 


considered superior in flavour by many. 
Celebrated gourmets are loud in praise 
of cray-fish soup and dishes of a like 
kind ; and cray-fish stewed in wine is 
a popular dish across the Channel. 
The cost here is very uncertain ; out 
of London the fish arc not, as a rule, 
easily obtained. To boil the fish, prc'- 
ceed as for lobster, giving thofa from 
ten to fifteen minutes. If required to 
keep them alive, there must be a small 
quantity of water only, and that con- 
stantly renewed; if put in a bucket 
w’ith an inch of water it is quite suffi- 
cient, if a fresh supply is added in four 
hours. 

Cray fish, Creamed.— Mince the 
meat of a dozen fish, chop a truffio and 
a button mushroom, put a tablcspoonful 
of wliite roux into a cu]) of cream and 
milk mixed ; stir to the boil, add a pat 
of cray-fish butter {sec Garnishes) , with 
seasoning to taste, then stir in the meat 
of the fish, mushroom, and truffle, and 
do not boil again. A small quantity 
can be made in the above proportions, 
but if the fish arc larg(', not more than 
eight or nine will be wanted. The 
mixture should be like a riirh creamy 
sauce. The mushroom must be cooked 
first in a little butter. This is used for 
small savouries, patties, &e. 

Cray-fish in Jelly.— Required : 
a pint of fish to each pint of jelly, 
some small salad, and a dressed salad. 

Line a mould with jelly, lay in the 
fish, backs down, with any green salad : 
capers, cress, cucumber, &c. ; if liked, 
hard-boiled eggs can bo added; add 
more jelly, then more fish, &c. rrocood 
in this way until the mould is full ; 
each layer of jelly must set, or the fish 
wdll all sink to the bottom. Turn out, 
and garnish the base with any dressed 
salad, or with sprigs of parsley or 
cress, and cut lemons. Or for a more 
elaborate dish, use chopped aspic, and 
salad mixed with mayonnaise, coated 
with lobster coral, or garnish the edge 
of the mould with cray-fish butter 
from a bag and small rose pipe. Any 
plain mould docs for this dish. 
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Cray - fish Mould (or Krebs 
Koch ; a German dish). — Required : 
Imlf a pint of cream and milk mixed, 
lialf a pint of bread-crumbs, five eggs, 
a dozen cray-fish, some Cray-fish 
Butter, and seasoning. Cost, uncer- 
tain. 

Put ^the crumbs in a bowl with the 
boiling cream and milk, cover, and 
w'hen cooling stir in two ounces of 
^ray-fish butter, and the yolks of the 
eggs when cold. Then beat the whites 
to a froth as if for souffles. Butter a 
basin, using cray-fish butter or plain 
butter; in the latter case sprinkle 
with lobster coral ; put in some cray- 
fish tails at the bottom, then some of 
the bread, after the whites have been 
added, tlien more tails and bread. 
When quite full, twist a sheet of 
buttered paper over, and steam for 
forty-five minutes. Turn out, and 
pour round a little Cray-fish Sauce, 
the bodies being used up in making 
it. 

Cray-fish Tails. — These may 
be bought in bottles usually w’here the 
Krebs butter is obtained. {See Cray- 
fish Butter in Garnishes,) They are 
excellent for small dishes of various 
kinds, and for garnishing fish, as 
mayonnaise of turbot, &c. They cost 
from one to two shillings per bottle, 
according to size. They would bo 
found handy for some such dish as the 
above ; a little lobster meat might bo 
added to the sauce; or a plain one of 
molted butter, flavoured with cray-fish 
butter, would answer very w'cll. 

Criming; of Pish. -This 
operation consists in making deep cuts 
in the flesh of the fish on both sides as 
far as the bone. It must be done w hile 
the fish is fresh, as soon after landing 
as possible. It makes the flesh firmer 
and better, both for cooking and 
serving. Crimped cod is always 
valued more highly than plain un- 
crimped fish, and sold at a higher 
price. A salmon which is caught in 
the morning, crimped, and cooked for 
dinner the same evening, is quite a 


revelation to those who have never 
before eaten a really fresh salmon. 

Curried Pish,— For each pint of 
Curry Sauce take about two pounds 
of fish ; if the w^hite sorts, as cod, 
haddock, &c., simply take the bones 
out, and divide the fish into pieces of 
an inch and a half square, and cook 
them till tender in the sauce. If 
river fish, cleanse in the way given 
under the various headings, and if 
strong fish of the carp tribe, parboil 
them, and finish cooking in the sauce. 
All sorts of cold fish may be cuiried, 
the bones stewed down for stock for 
the sauce, and the fish broken into 
good-sized flakes. Shrimps or prawms 
may be added to the sauce, or used in 
garnishing the rice; a flavouring of 
keteliup, shrimps, or anchovy essence, 
•Src., can likow’ise be put in. There 
should always be a good supply of rice, 
and the j)roper way to stjrve it is on a 
large disli, wdth the fish and sauce in 
the centre ; or it can be put in a Sf pa- 
rate dish. In putting the curry on a 
plate, hike the rice first, hollow* the 
portion, and serve the fish and sauce 
in the hollow*. Various tinned fish 
may be curried ; when in oil, like Siir- 
dines, use the oil for the sauce instead 
of the ordinary curry fat. butter, &c. ; 
most kinds are best taken irom the tin 
and laid in the sauce to get hot, for 
example, herrings, lobster, n)ackei*el, 
and eels ; the last-named arc improved 
if some of the liquor from the tin be 
strained and used for the sauce. 

Dabs. — These fish are small, but 
very good; they are caught mostly in 
rivers near the sea ; the Thanu-s fur- 
nishes a good kind. If w*ash<'d in «ilt 
and w ater, and put to soak for a short 
time in w'att)r, with an ounce of salt and 
a tablespoonful of vinegar to each 
quart, they will be improved in flavour. 
They are best fried or grilled, and 
should be sent to table with cut lemon 
or melted butter flavoured w’ith lemon- 
juice. In some parts of England tiny 
soles, usually termed slips, are called 
dabs; inde^, many fish which are 
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similar in taste or appearaiico arc called 
by one name in some parts of th' 



Fig. 24.— Bab. 


country, which is more or less confusing 
to the uninitiated. 


Dace.— This is enjoy(;d by those 
who angle for amusemenrs sake ; it is 



Fig. 25.--Dace. 


best when treated as above described. 
A sauce of lemon* juice with cayenne is 
served with it, or any sharp sauce may 
be used. Dace is sometimes stewed 
like eels ; and we may mention that any 
fish can be served en matelote, {ISee 
recipes in this chapter.) 

Dels. — Of the tribe of eels there 
are several varieties ; all have smooth 


heads and slippery skins, with soft 
scales, scarcely visible; all are rich, 
and to be at all digestible need very 
thorough cooking. Eels are taken both 
in fresh water and the sea ; the silver 
eel is the best. Buy them alive if 
possible, and kill them by dividing the 
spine just behind the head, without 
severing it from the body. The viva- 
city of its motion and colour and 
appearance of the skin are tests of the 
goodness of an eel. Cost, from Gd. per 
pound. 

Dels, Baked. — A good-sized fisli is 
best for this. After cleansing and drying, 
fill it with Plain Shkimp Fokce-meat, 
fasten it securely, and put it in a round 
baking-dish w’ith hot butter, and cook 
gently, basting often, until done. Tlien 
put the eel on a dish, add browned fiour 
to the butter in the tin, then a glass of 
any light w'ine and half a pint of lish 
stock or water ; boil u]) and skim, put 
in a little seasoning and a tctaspoonfiil 
of shrimp (‘ssonce, or some shelled 
shrimps cut in small pieces, and pour 
round the fish. 

Tht're are many recipes for baked 
eels, but the above is very good. I'hey 
can be baked unstuffed, and any brown 
fish sauce served with them. Tomato 
Sauce is also suitable, but a little fish 
stock added is a great improvement. 

Bels, Boiled. — After cleansing, 
soak tlie eels for an hour in salt and 
water, l^repare the water in the 
ordinary way, add a good bunch of 
parsley, and when it is quite hot put 
in the cols, and simmer tliem until 
tender. Melted Butteu sharpened 
with lemon- juice or vinegar, is a sauce 
often served; but Brown Capeii or the 
sauce named in the previous recipe, 
is also good with boiled eels. 

Dels, Fried.— Cut the fish into 
four-inch lengths, or fry small ones 
whole, curling them round like a 
whiting ; they should be floured, egged, 
and crumbed {«c^.Eels, Grilled), and 
dished on a napkin, with fried parsley 
as garnish. Tartare Sauce, hot or 
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cold, is excellent with fried eels, bo aro 
any of the brown, sharp sauces. 

Eels, Grilled . — It is usual to 
find in recipes for grilling, broiling, or 
frying eels, that the fish in the raw 
stiito is indicated ; but lh(jy sliould in 
each case be parboiled, or three parts 
boiled. ^ They then need but little 
further cooking, and are more tender 
and digestible, while equally savoury. 
After par])oiling, dry the fish, then 
coat it with egg and bread-crumbs 
as usual, adding to the crumbs some 
pow'dered sago or mixed herbs, or 
parsley only, with a little black pe})pcr. 
Grill over a clear lire until delicately 
browned (first brush the grid with oil 
or butter), and serve hot, wdth sauce 
as above directed. Instead of crumb- 
ing the (Hds, th(\v may be lightly 
floured and brushed over with salad oil. 

Eels, Mayonnaise of. — Re- 
quired : two i)ounds of silver eels, a 
glass of light wine, a gill of French 
vinegar, a bay -leaf, sju'ig of ])arsley, 
tarragon, and chei vil, half a dozen 
allspice berries and pepjjiTcorns, an 
onion stuck with two or three cloves, 
and a morsel of mace. 

Prepare the fish, cut them into two- 
inch lengths; sprinkle them lightly 
with salt in a baking-dish, add the 
foregoing ingredients, and W’ater to 
cover the fish. Cover, and cook in a 
slow oven until tender; then remove 
the fish, and add a little sheet gelatine 
to the liquor : half an ounce to half a 
pint, or less may do (j/ee Asvic 
Jelly). Then clarify, and pour in 
a shallow tin to cool. Serve &e eels, 
when quite cold, piled high in the 
centre of a dish ; cover them wdth half 
a pint or more of thick Mayonnaise, 
and chop the jelly, using it as a 
border. Garnish wdth shrimps or 
prawns, and with slices of lemon or 
cucumber here and there amongst the 
jelly; fancy shapes, cut from thin 
slices of beetroot dipped in salad oil, 
are very effective; capers, chopped 
parsley, cress, etc., are all suitable. 

Eels, To SkixL.— Wuitino.) 


Eels, Stewed, Brown. — Ko- 

quirod : two pounds of cols, a gla:ss of 
port or claret, a teaspoonful of mush- 
room catsup and Worcester sauce, a 
pint of Bkown Sauce, a gill of fish 
stock, a few black pepporconis, sfilt to 
taste, tmd a few di'ops of anchovy 
essence. 

Prepare the fish, cut it into short 
lengths convenient for serving, lay 
them in a stew-pan with the fish stock, 
seasoning, and all but the brown 
sauce ; cook very gently for a quarbu* 
of an hour, then add the brown sauce, 
and boil gently until the eels are quite 
tender, then pile them in a dish and 
pour the sauce over. 

Eels, Stewed, White. — Re- 
quired : eels as a>)Ove, a glass of wliite 
wine, the juice of half a lemon, a few 
drops of cayenne vinegar, some 
powdered herbs, tied in muslin, or 
herbal vinegar, a gill of good fish 
stock and thrtte-quartcTS of a pint of 
white sjiuco made with milk, fish 
stock, or veal stock. White 

8ai ce ) 

Put all except the lemon- juice and 
wdiite siiuce in a 6tcw-])an, cook as 
above ; serve in the same wa}*, ic- 
inembering to keep the stew under 
boiling point after the white sauce is 
added, and to put the lemon- juice in 
last thing ; adding also, if liked, some 
chopped parsley. Remove the herbs, 
squeezing the bag \vell. A garlic 
flavour may be imparted by mincing a 
morsel with the parsley, or a slighter 
one by rubbing the bottom of the juin. 
If possible, before serving stewed e(ils 
take the fish out of the gravy and let 
the gravy cool, then skim it well, and 
re-hejit it ; put back the eels to get hot 
through. Button mushrooms are a 
good addition to either brown or white 
cel stew, and to a brown one some 
small onions fried a little may also be 
added. (6V« V^kgetables.) 

Egging and Crumbing Fish. 

— (6*tr Fish, Eoginq and Cuumeino, 
and Sole, Fhied.) 

Fish and Potato Piiff.~Re. 
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quired : two pounds of mealy poUtoes, 
two ounces of butter, two c^gs, 
seasoning, two ounces of grabid Par- 
mesan cheese, one pound of cooked 
white fish, one pint of Bkchamel 
Sauce, and some raspings. 

The potatoes should be weighed 
after cooking, and passed through a 
sieve while hot. Mix with them the 
butter, seasoning, the yolks of the 
(‘ggs, and half the cheese. Butter a 
fiat dish, spread some of the potato 
mixture at the bottom, then the fish, 
flaked, and mixed with the sauce ; the 
centre should bo higher than the sides. 
Cover the top with the rest of tho 
potato mixture, putting it on from a 
s])Oon, and smoothing with a hot wet 
knife. Beat uj> the white of one 
of the eggs, brush tlic top all over, 
sprinkh^ with a few raspings and the 
rest of the cheese, and bake in a quick 
oven a golden brown. Tliis is a good 
luncheon dish, is equally suitabhi for 
breakfast, and all oxcei)t the egging 
and crumbing of the top may be 
prepared over -night. A fire-proof 
china dish, such as are used for 
macaroni, is nice for savouries of this 
description. Instead of browning in 
the oven, it can be set over boiling 
water for a short time, and browned 
before a clear fire. Any plain white 
sauce may be used. 

Fish, Baked, with Savour7 

Custard.— Out slices of half an inch 
thick from a cod, large fresh haddock, 
hake, or any similarly shaped fish ; lay 
them close together in a buttered pie- 
dish : a shallow one. Season with 
pepper, salt, and a grate of nutmeg. 
Required, in addition, the following 
ingredients — ^for three or four slices, 
according to size — two level table- 
spoonfuls of flour, a teaspoonful of 
curry-powder, the same of chopped 
parsley, one ounce of butter, two eggs, 
half a pint of milk, and a saltspoonful 
of anchovy essence. Mix the flour, 
&c., to a smooth batter, with the eggs 
and milk beaten together ; if lumpy it 
is spoilt. Dissolve the butter, and 
stir it in ; pour over the fish, and bake 


in a very moderate oven from twenty to 
thirty minutes. Send to tiible in the 
dish, after sprinkling the surface with 
raspings, or lobster coral or parsley, if 
for serving at dinner. 

This is novel, cheap, and a good 
dish for any meal. It is necessary 
that the dish be only large enough to 
take the fish ; the custard should coat 
the surface. Whiting, or similar fish, 
cooked whole in the same w'ay, are 
excellent. If preferred, sweet herbs 
can be used instead of curry-powder. 

Fish., Boiled. — To ensure the 
fish being taken up without breaking, 
a fish kettle with strainer, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is 
the best utensil. It can be lifted out 
as soon as ready, and well drained, by 
setting the drainer for a minute across 
the kettle. If such a vessel is not 
at hand, a pot the size of the fish 
(that is, it must take it eoinfortahly) 
is the next best thing. But the diffi- 
culty is the removal ; a couple of fish 
slices will be needed, and the fish 
must bo tied in a thin cloth. Another 
way is to lay it on a dish or plate, and set 
that on a cloth, then tie up the comers 
like a boiled pudding, and hold them, 
when putting the fish in and taking it 
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out.^ But in all houses whore fish is; 
an institution we strongly advise the 
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urchaso of a fish kettle; one of 
lock tin is strong enough for use ©n 
a gas or oil stove or close ninge, 
and -will last some time, though an 
extra strong block tin, with (topper 
bottom, or a keltic of steel entirely, 
is worth the extra money. After 
using, the kettle should always be 
w’asln!(f in boiling water and soda, 
and thoroughly dried, or the next 
boiling of fish, liowever fresh it may 
be, will have an unpleasant fiavoiir, and 
the fishmonger may be unjustly blamed. 

For plaice, large soles, haddock, and 
the usual varieties of white fish,i)roceed 
as follows. Wash it well, but quickly ; 
if soaked it loses flavour. Have in the 
fish-kettle water to cover it only ; too 
much robs it of more flavour and good- 
ness. Add salt in the proportion of 
four ounces to the gallon ; four table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and a teaspooiiful 
of white peppercorns should also bo 
used to the saim; measure of water, 
unless strong w'hitc vinegar or lemon- 
juice be used, then less docs. The 
three combined give flavour, firmness, 
and w'hiteness. After boiling up, 
skim w’ell, and unless the fish has a 
delicate skin, like whiting and mackerel, 
put it in ’while boiling. The cold fish 
lowers the temperature, and for small 
fish this reduced heat should ho 
maintained to the end ; for large thick 
fish the water should barely simmer, 
certainly not bubble. It may sound 
very contradictory to say that boiled fish 
should not boil; yet so it is. The very 
knocking about, if ixipidly cooked, 
would result in a broken mass, almost 
destitute of flavour. Those who have 
given much attention to and made the 
most careful experiments in fish boil- 
ing say that there is always an escape 
of nutritive matter. This is proved 
by evaporating the residue. Five per 
cent, may be taken as the lowest, 
though it is very seldom so little as 
this; only w’hen the most minute care 
is exercised from start to finish. The 
loss mot/ reach thii-ty per cent., if fish 
be put on in cold w'ater, and left too 
long in the ^t. This is a serious 
loss, and explains how it is that a 
10 


hoiled fish is often a costly, wasteful, 
and highly unsatisfactory dish. 

The time required may he estimated 
at from five to fifteen minutes per 
pound, according to kind, size, and 
shape ; the fish with the denser grain 
taking longer than the softer sorts. 
But experience here is the only teacher. 
A beginner would be wise to note the 
time required for various kinds ijy 
making experiments with a few sorts ; 
aft(T a few boilings, it W'ill be easy to 
hit the medium between pulp and 
rawness, for fish should be served as 
soon as done. If it must be kept hot, 
dish it ; S('t the dish over the kettle, 
lay a clean cloth wrung out of the fish 
W'ater over it, and put a cover over. 

To know' when fish is done : in 
man}' books one reads “ boil until the 
eyes sUirt and the tail cracks.” Not 
a practical test, because every piece of 
fish is not suj)plied with a head and 
tail (and the eyes should bo removed). 
In short, a redness near the bone, or 
a firm adlierencc of the flesh thereto, 
is an indication that a little longer 
must he given; when the flesh looks 
white, opaque, the same all through, 
and 2)arts easily from the bone, the 
fish must be dished at once; every 
second longer spoils it. It is of course 
much easier to Avatch for these signs in 
a cut piece than in a w'hole fish ; in 
the latter case, by the time the tail 
begins to look ci*aekcd and in danger of 
br(.*aking, the middle is generally done. 

For oi/t/ fish the w'ater may be 
salted i-athcr more, especially for 
Kilmon, and for that no vinegar is 
needed ; acids bleach, and in salmon 
the object is to retain the 2)ink tinge.* 
Time required may be twenty minutes 
per pound if the fish is thick. 

For strong fish — to use an expressive 
term — the vinegar may be increased, 
not only for its bleaching properties, 
but because it nullifies unpleasant 
flavours. The vegetables and herbs 
named in some of our recipes servo 
the same purpose, and make the fish 

* Vinegar is sometimes used for the sake of 
tlie flavour, although the colour of Ash 
sufl'ers a little. 
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more digestible. Time in proportion 
to thickness, but all of this class need 
to bo well done. In adding water, if 
more is wanted during the cooking, 
pour it from the sides, not over the 
lish, or it will break. 

The above proi ess is far from com- 
mon ; many adhere to the custom of 
l)ulting fish into cold walt'r. Perhaps a 
trial of the two modes for the same 
fish would b(5 more convincing than 
any argument as to tlio need of boilimj 
water to retain tlu^ goodness ; and 
altliough our remarks are the outcome 
of 2 )orsoiial experiments, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that many of th(i leading 
lights in the culinary world, from a 
ch(!mical stand])oint, arc now loud in 
eomhunnatioii of the cold water plan. 

A last warning : the slight(;st pu- 
tridity will spoil both the colour and 
flavour of fhe fish. To be good, it 
must ho fresh. 

Fish Bombes ^ la Carlton. — 

Kequired : four ounces of cooked sob*, 
turbot, or whiting, threes eggs, lialf a 
gill each of cream and milk, garnish, 
sauee, &c. , as Ix.dow. 

Drain and dry some French ca2>crs ; 
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wash and dry some parsley; chop them 
both, and sprinkle them over the in- 
sides of some small, deep moulds, as 
shown above : they are sometimes 
called “dome top dariole moulds.’' 
’J hen put at tlu! bottom some small, 
pink shrimps, (hjt the fisli up, add 
the eggs, cream, milk, a little salt and 
])epper, and two tables] »oonfuls of any 
good fish sauce, anchovy, shrimp, &c. 
1 ass all through a sieve, and add a few 
drops of carmine cohmring. Nearly 


fill the moulds with this, and put more 
shrimps on the toj). Twist a buttered 
paper over the tops, and cook in a 
steamer, or in a stewpan, with boiling 
water to half their depth, until firm, 
about twenty minutes. Turn out on a 
border of rice (accKice a la C’aulto.n), 
and j)Our round it a little sauce, as us(;d 
for th(5 interior. Fill tlie ceiitio of the 
mould with a ragout of white fish, and 
ornament the top with shrimj>s or 
prawns. For the ragout, cut uj) some 
cooked white fisJi ; moisten it with 
saiieo as used for the bomhes, and add 
a s])Oonfiil or two of minced slirirnps, 
and a little of the eho])])ed capers and 
j)arslev. t:>crve as an entriH'. 

Fish, Broiled or Grilled.— 

In addition to the* mothods of prepar- 
ation given in our recipt^s, so far as 
the utensils are concerned, wc may 
I mention the use of common whiting. 
The bars are rubbed with tliis iu8t(5{id 
of greas(‘ by some ; and ])y many cooks 
the US15 of oiled straws is considertui 
necessary. In our o])inion, the method 
is an admirable one if tliero is fear 
of scorching by the time th (3 fish is 
cooked -say, if very thick, or if tho 
fish is cu papillotc, as tho dang(;r of 
hiirning tho Jaipur is reduced ; but for 
ordinary u.se straws can he dis])onsed 
with. In using them, grease them 
well, and see that they are longer 
than tho fisli, or piece of fish ; put 
them near together, but not touching, 
in the contrary direction to tho bars 
of the grid. The straws on wliich 
cream cheeses are sold answer tho 
purpose, hut it is not enough to rub a 
bit of grease on them : they must lie in 
it ; either liquid butter or some oil is 
best. 

Fish C^es,— Required : twelve 
ounces of boiled or stewed white fish, 
any kind, six ounces of cooked potatoiis, 
a little seasoning of salt, jiepper, 
chopped parsley, and grated nutmeg, if 
liked, one (!gg, one ounce of butter. 
Cost, about 9(1. 

lake thc^ fish from the lioiu^s while 
warm, if convenient, and sieve the 
potfitoes while hot (steamed ones arc 
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bettor than lioilod, but bout for Ihw. 
uud all uimilar uhoh, are poUtoou biik^'a 
ill their ukius). Melt tluj butler, stir 
in tlio |)(datooH, llien the fish, fhiktxi 
or out up (not pounded) ; take from the 
fire, stir wi;ll, and jiut in the yolk of 
the ef^t? when < (>oled a little, and th <5 
beasonin^ ; turn out on a lajard, make 
binalk balls of the mixture- about a 
tablespoonful— then flatten them into 
eaki.'S, making the sides evtui ; this is 
best done by dipjjing a knife in milk 
or beaten i?gg. Wlion all are ready, 
beat uj) the white; of tlie egg, brush the 
irakes over, then coat them with bread- 
crumbs, and fry them a light brown in 
hot fat. Dish en couromiCy and ganiish 
with fried parsley. 

These are very plain, and tho cost is 
trifling, but they are very tasty as a 
breakfast or luncheon dish. 

Another uatj. — These are better. 
Add to the fish a large tablespoonful 
of any nice sauce left ov(t from tho 
previous meal (anchovy, oyster, lobster, 
or any other) ; let the mixture become 
perfectly cold before making it into 
cakes. Use tlio whole of an egg to 
bind the cakes, and a second one to 
brush them over. 

Fish, Casserole of.— Required: 
one pound of cold fi.sli, lialf a j)int of 
sauce (any kind suitable for serving 
witli the fish), some mashed 2)ot‘itoes, 
bread-crumbs, and butter or clarified 
dripping, oik; egg, seasoning, &e. 

Mash souk; potatoes carefully {aer 
Ihn’AToiis), add sjilt and 2)cpj>or and a 
]»ea,teii egg to a eoiijile of jiounds. 
Clreaso a plain eakt'-tiii and jjut in 
some browiu;d crumbs ; use jileiity, 
then shake out the loose ones. I’lit the 
potatoes in, about three-quarters of an 
inch thick at the bottom, and half an | 
inch at the sides, or more for a very 
plain dish. fcJot in it a jar or smaller 
tin, to keep tho sides up, and put in 
some liot water, then bake in a good 
oven until brown, and turn on a hot 
disli ; reverse it on to another dish ; it 
is then ready to receive the fish, which 
should be flaked, and heated in the 
sauce. Put some chopj^od parsley or 


other pliiin gonuah over the* an4 
nerve hot. uemovi? the jar carefully, 
to avoid n[jilling the wati r. 

Another -Jkikc th< in 

a luji'iUir mould, turn tl*cn» out, and till 
the middle with tin; fi»h and 
A tin of sahiion, with a lialf pint of 
anchovy or caper sauce, makes a nice 
dish of this sort. (See also Rice Cas- 
HEKOLE and Potato Cassekole.) 

Pish Chowder.— Required : two 
pounds of fish, four ounces of pickled 
j>ork, an onion, two medium-sized 
I)otatoos, salt and p€‘pper, milk and 
watrr. s]»ice, and flour. 

(.'ut tho pork up and it a light 
I brown, then slice an onion or two 
and fry w ith the pork. Slice the fish 
on a dish, s(‘ason it with pepi>er and 
salt, and jmt on it the onions and pork ; 
leave for an hour : stir a tablespoonful 
of flour into the fat left from the pork ; 
when smooth, put in a pint of milk, 
and stir to the boil ; slice the potatoes, 
and boil them for a few minutes in tho 
water, then take them out, and put 
them in a clean pan, with the fish, 
onions, pork, and a pint of milk and 
w'ater mixed ; boil until the pork is 
tender (tho fish must be thickly sliced), 
about half an hour or forty minutes. 
Then add tlic ]unt of milk which was 
added to the thickening, with seasoning 
to taste, and a little spice. 

Another trai /. — Put in a kettle pork as 
above, after frying, witli tw’o pounds of 
fi.sli in slices, half a }>uund each of sliced 
onions and jxdatoes, seasoning, and tho 
litjuor from canned tomatoes, to como 
to tho top. Cook gentl)' until all aro 
tender, then stir in a pint of boiled 
milk, thiekened and seasoned, and 
servo hot. Any firm white fish- 
mixed kinds if convenient — should bo 
used for these dishes. Sometimes 
2)Oundcd cracker {i.e. plain biscuit) 
erumbs arc added to thicken tho 
liquid. 

Fish, Cold, Savoury Cake of. 

— Required : one pound of cold fish 
(baked or roasted is preferable to boiled 
for this dish), thi^'c ounces of bread- 
crumbs, a largo ouion^ a tiiblespoonful 
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of chopped parsley, some powdered 
mixed herbs, about a Siiltspoonful, the 
same of popper, a tcaspoonful of mush- 
room ketchup, a gill of fish stock, one 
ounce of clarified fat, a gill of brown 
sauce, and three eggs. 

Melt the fat in a pan ; chop the 
onion, add it with the parsley, and 
brown it well; add the sauce, fish 
stock, the fish minced, and the bread- 
crumbs ; stir wcdl, and season ; leave 
to cool, then mix in the eggs, adding 
them unbeaten, one at a time. Have 
a shallow cake tin or plain mould of 
any sort, grease and coat it with 
browiK'd crumbs, put the mixture in, 
and bake in a modeiatc oven, about an 
hour. Turn out, and pour any nice 
sjiuce round ; or if for breakfast, no 
sauce IS nc(!ded. . 

There are many ways of %'arying 
this; a little tomato c(m.scrvo or a 
fresh tomato, or a chopped mush- 
room instead of catsu]), less onion, 
and, for a cheaper dish, two eggs onl 
with another ouikh) of crumbs, will 
suggest variations of other kinds. Any 
cold sjiuee can be used U 2 J instead of 
the brown sauce. 

Pish, Egging* and Crumbing 

01 . — oce that the bread is at least a day 
or two old, and, if possible, sieve it 
{sec Biiead Crujiks, To ITiErARE). The 
eggs must not be stale. We do not mean 
that a new-laid egg, strictly speakiu^, 

IS necessary, but a watery egg is no 
good ; it will not stick on the fish. 
Details of the application of the egg and 
crumbs are given under Sole, Fried, 
but wo may add a necessary warning : 
never handle the fish after preparing 
it; take it up on a fork or skewer after 
the crumbs have been well shaken over 
it [see also Haddock, Baked). If iho 
whites of eggs can bo utilised for any 
other purpose, use the yolks only for 
the fish. Should strict economy be 
necessary, use the whole egg, and a 
spoonful of milk, beating them well. 

In such cases be extra careful that 
there is a good coating of crumbs. 

Pish en Blanquette. — Re- 
quired ; a pound and a half of white 


fish, half a pint of good Melted Butter, 
half a gill of fish stock, wine, and 
cream, thrcic eggs, seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 28. 

Bone and skin the fish, cut it in 
suitable pieces for serving, make stock 
of the bones, jind boil to lialt' a gill ; 
put this in the j^an, witli the fish and a 
little salt and half a gill of light»winc ; 
cook until soft, then mix the melted 
butter with the yolks of the eggs and 
a tablcspoonful of cream ; stir until 
thick, custard fashion, or in the /min- 
marie ; then take up the fish, disli in a 
pile on a hot dish, r{‘duec th(' liquor 
rji])idly, pour it over the fisli, and tht'ii 
mask it with the sauce, using a ])ak‘tte- 
knife. Some p()tato(?s, first 8coo])e(l 
out into olive or any other fancy shapes 
with a cutter, may be used as garnish, 
dhey should be carefully boiled or 
steamed, brushf^d over with warm 
butter, and sprinkled witli lobster 
coral, coralline; ]>c]>pcr, or cliopjw'd 
ixarsley; a little of the same gaiTiish 
should be jmt on the; sauce. This is a 
rich dish, and can bo sorvc'd as an 
entree. If ])ref erred, nicely fried 
croutons can bo used instoeid of 
potatoes (fire (xarmshes). For a still 
ricluT dish, use creamy bechamel, 

I mixed with eggs, for masking the fish. 

Pish, Pillets of, in Potato 
Pastry,— Required : some fillets from 
medium-sized fish, sole, plaice, brill, 

&c. ; some Rich Potato Pastry, mush- 
room puree, &c., as below. 

After filleting the fish, cook the 
fillets in a steamer, or as directed in 
the next recipe ; then l(;t them cool 
spread half of them, after dividing 
a^tiin, with White Mushroom Pur^e, 
mixed with the yolk of a raw egg and 
a tables 2 )oonful of fine crumbs, making 
about a gill altogether ; lay the other 
half over, like a saiidwicli. Have ready 
the pastry rolled thinly, cut a little 
larger than the fillets; lay one on a piece 
of I)a8try, cover with another piece, and 
press tho edges firmly nil round ; they 
should ho brushed first with a little 
raw egg. Th«n brush the tops with 
raw egg, mark them with a skewer or 
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back of a knife, and fry thorn j«ilo 
))rown ; Bprinklc them witti a httlo 
chopped paraley or lobster conil, di»di 
them in a circle, one against anotlicr, 
on a j)api‘r, with fried ^wrulcy in the 
middle, and servo white Mishuoom 
Savck with them. 

p'ish with shrimp forcemeat .and 
shrimp sauce, anchovy, oyster, or other 
forcemeat, with appropriate sauces, will 
1 h‘ found quite as good as the fore- 
going. Serve for luncheon or dinner, 
or for breakfast without sauce. In 
( overing with the pastry, remember to 
cut the top pieces largtu- than the 
bottom, to allow for covering the side 
of the fillets. 

Fish, Fillets of, Plainly 
Steamed. — Tliis mode of cooking 
can always bo resorted to when a digest- 
ible dish is desired or w-hen w'hitencss is 
the main object ; other advantages are 
apparent in the flavour, w'hich is all 
retained, and the com])arative]y little 
trouble. Take a couple of ].)lates, tin 
ones, sucli as are used for baking tarts; 
.slightly ]»uttcr them ; on one lay fillets 
of fish (skin side dowm, if tlie white 
skin is left on), then sj)rinkle with sfilt, 
l)eppcr, a few' drops of lemon juice or 
vinegar, and put the soeond plate over. 
Sot them on a large pan of fast-boiling 
water, and if the w'ater is kept boiling, 
they will be perfectly cooked in fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Small, whole fish, 
like whiting, are excellent so prepared. 
If sauce is used, add the liquor from 
the tin. This is a good "way of cooking 
fish for made dishes. Slices of fish 
may be thus prepared, but take from 
thirty to forty minutes if thick, and 
when half done they should he turned. 

Fish, Fricasseed,— Kequired : 
two pounds of w'hite fish, herbs, season- 
ing, and sauce as under. 

Prepare the fish by cleaning and 
cutting it up, then put it in a pan w ith 
boiling stock to cover, about half a 
pint ; add a bunch of herbs, a bit of 
nutmeg, and a few peppercorns, tied 
up in a bit of muslin, with a little salt ; 
boil until done, then take out the bag, 
and put in half a pint of thick while 


Bailee ; l»f>il wp, and w-ason with lc*imm 
jui< e or any fkivourtHl vinegar. Ihis 
is plain. 

Jnothrr i/viy.—Pour equal jiarts of 
; milk and stock over the fish at starting, 
and when nearly done, adii whit< roiix 
to thicken ; or use flour and butter, 
giving it time to boil uf» and cook the 
flour. W'hen required richer, use a 
hotter suuc<', or add the yolk of an egg 
to eaeh half pint of KUice ns above. 
Ilartl-boikd eggs, cut in slices or 
I quarters, may be used as garnish to tiro 
above. 

• Fish, Fried. — I'nderSoi.F, Fiued, 

• w'u have given what wi; consider the 
I best way of frying fish — i.r. by the 

complete immoi’sion in fat, as deseriln'd 
in Fkyino (p. 8). lint there are 
many reasons why this nu thod cannot 
be adopted universiilly. The next best 
way is to use a j)an as deep as can lie 
obtained — a good-sized, deep frving- 
]Kin, for example— and to heat in it at 
least as much fat as wn’ll half cover the 
fish. It is then nccessiiry to cook one 
side and turn it, and give the other 
side nearly as long as tlic first : not 
quite, though, because, although not 
in the fat, the upper side gets heated 
through, and soon cooks. Care is 
nci ded in turning ; if a wdiolo fish, put 
a skewer or fork in the head ; be care- 
ful not to drop it, or the hot fat may 
be splashed in the face. It should be 
drained and served xexy hot, and if 
much is being done, fillets or slices, 
more fat must bo added nr»w and thdn 
and allowed to get hot, or the result 
will be the sodden dish we lutvc pre- 
viously referred to. If the egging and 
crumbing method be adopted, the 
crumbs may be mixed w'ith a small 
proportion of flour, if liked, and pepper 
and salt can be added to taste, so may 
pow dered herbs. For this way of fry- 
ing, batter cannot be used ; it would run 
off the top while the bottom was cooking. 

Fish, Fried Plainly. — For 

this w'o w’ill suppose that something 
plainer than egged and t rumlH'd fisli 
is w'unted ; or if the fish is to be served 
up eventually in a cuiTy or other dish, 
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and the frying is regarded as the jn'C- 
liminary process, then egging and 
crumbing is really better dispensed 
with. A coating with flour is a very 
economical way to treat the flsh, and 
very satisfactory if the fat be hot, and 
the fish cooked at once ; for while it 
improves it to stand after crumbing, it 
docs not after flouring, as the flour gets 
damp, and the fish docs nf)t brown so 
well. Then, there is a mixture of fine 
flour and oatmeal, used for herrings and 
other small fish ; fish so coated is 
pretty sure to be crisp and brown, but 
everyone will not like it. Another 
good way is to brush the fish with 
milk, then flour it and coat with 
crumbs, patting them on firmly. 
Again, there is the well-known coating 
of batter. The more watery the fish, 
the thicker must be the batter, and a 
little flour should always be dredged 
on the flsh first. {See Battkk, Fkving.) 

Fish, Fried to Eat Gold.— 

Prepare the fish some time before 
cooking, and leave it in a dry cloth; 
flour it well, shako off all loose flour, 
and cook it in enough oil to thoroughly 
cover it, to a light brown ; drain before 
the fire, dish when cold on a i)ap(}r, and 
gjirnish with bunches of raw ])arsloy, 
fennel, or cress. Any of the cold sauces 
may be sent to table with it, and a nice 
salad is a welcome accompaniment. 
If the fish are small, fry them whole, 
but slices from largo fish are nice ; they 
may be skinned or not. As there is 
no coating of egg and crumbs, the oil 
must be cjuito hot, and the fish well 
floured, or the juices will escape and 
it will not be brown and crisp. 

Fish Livers.— The liver is the 
honne-bouche of the red mullet, and 
furnishes a good deal of the gravy 
which is so much esteemed by epicures ; 
but with respect to fish generally, 
while by some the liver is regarded as a 
delicacy, others cannot partake of any 
kind or in any form ; it should not, 
therefore, be put upon anyone’s plate 
unless it is first ascertained whether it 
\fyill bo agreeable. Inver exi)08ed for 
Bale separately should be bought with 


care, of reliable vendors only, for 
unless in good condition it is apt to bo 
productive of unpleasant after-con- 
sequences. A large liver is made more 
digestible if steamed for a short time, 
before cooking in any of the more 
favoured methods, ti,s baking, &c. {Sec 
also Havovuies.) ^ 

Fish, Roasted.— This is un- 
doubtedly the least known mode of 
cooking fish, though it is so nearly 
rdated to baking as to be j)ractically 
the same thing on an improved scah\ 
The juices are fully preserved, and it 
is an easy matter to give due attention 
I to the 2)roeess known as basting. AVe 
may here remark that unless the fish 
is very large, a little fat put on with 
a brush is all that is required. The 
dish should be adajded in size to the 
fish, but deep enough to keep in the 
juices; a Dutch or American oven 
answers admirably. Properly pre- 
l^ared, fish thus cooked has a most 
savoury flavour and odour, a crisp 
brown surface, and is juicy inside; ; 
care is needed to avoid over-roasting, 
and consequent dryness. Tin; fish 
should be cleansed, and piaspared as if 
for baking, a stuffed fish b(;ing parti- 
cularly good thus treated. If, wht‘n 
done, the surface is not as brown as it 
should be, brush over with a little 
weak glaze, and dredge some ras]>ings 
over ; or use a 8 alamand(;r. The rules 
are the same as for roasting meat, 
therefore the condition of the fire is of 
equal imi)ortancc ; and a sj^eoial warn- 
ing with regard to smokiness may not 
be out of place. Sir Henry Thompson, 
in the revised edition of “ Food and 
Feeding,” refers to roasted fish as a 
“ new method of cooking fish.” This 
is doubtless due to the fact that few if 
any writers on cookery make any 
mention of the method ; for ourselves, 
wo can only say that we have cooked 
fish in this way for many years, and 
have advocated the i)roce 8 s whenever 
opportunity offenal ; and we hero 
strongly recommend any to whom such 
a dish is at present unknown to make 
trial of it. feeling sure that they will 
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agree that it is one of the best possible 
ways of cooking fish. In fact, it is a 
complete revelation to people who arc 
for the most part acquainted with 
insipid fish dishes only, by which we 
mean boiled fish, particularly when 
care has not been tulfen to preserve the 
flavour. {‘See Fish, hoiLKU.) 

Koasted, with. Oysters. 

— IttKjuired : a large haddock or small 
eod-lish (many otliers .are quite as 
good), a tureen of ( Iystku Sauce, a score 
of oysters, and some cracker-crumbs 
and seasoning. 

After ])reparing tlie fish and drying 
it well, rub the inside over with a little 
butter and anchovy essence, mixed 
with salt and cayenne. iSeason some 
crumbs of any sort of plain dry 
biscuits — Toast, Water, Milk, and the 
like — and roll the score of oysters 
singly in them, lay them^in tlie fisli, 
sew it up, and roast ; add the super- 
fluous liquor from the oysters to the 
sauce, first reducing it. ^Ielted IU t- 
TEii C)nly, flavoured with it, minus any 
more oysters, will do if strict economy 
has to be studied. The disii, wliich 
hails from America, is a very good 
oik;. 

Fish Roes. — When to bo serv<*d 
with the fish, the ro(js should Ix^ 
taken out and cleaned, then replaced. 
In a sole, a black streak is sometimes 
seen neiir the roe on holding the fish 
to the liglit, said to be due to death 
by suffocation when the fish are 
crowded. From the roes of lierrings, 
mackerel, and other fish, many nice 
little savouries may be made while 
largo ones will form (piite a meal : 
cod’s roe, for instance. A good way 
to cook the latter (if liard, tie it in 
buttered muslin) is in warm wat('r, 
salted, from half an hour to an hour, 
in proportion to thickness ; it may 
bo served with any nice sauce. Or 
if left to cool, and then skinmul, it 
can bo dipped in batbu* and friid. 
A favourite dish is one of cod’s i-oo 
and bacon. After cooking bacon, take 
a boiled roe, skinned and cut in slices, 
and brown it in tlie bacon fat. We 


recommend steaming as the best w'ay 
of cooking soft roes generally, as 
w'hcn pre^pared in other ways they 
want delicate handling to prevent 
breaking. After this preliminary 
treatment, they can be finished off in 
many ways. {Sre S^avouries.) 

Fish, Scalloped, a la Cardi- 
nal. ScALLorEi) Fish.) 

Fish Souchet. -For any flat 
fish souchet, take soles, dabs, floun- 
ders, plaice, or .any similar fish : they 
may be neatly trimmed, and left 
whole, or filleted. Cover with hot 
.stock, m.ade from fisli of the same 
.sort, with a well cleansed jiarsley 
root, a .sprig of thyme, a few pepper- 
conis, a little s<'ilt, and a sliced onion. 
Cook until the fish is tender, then 
remove it, and j)ut in a deep di.sh, 
with the strained liquor over, a table- 
spoonful of eliopp«.‘d parsley being 
added to each cpiart. 

This is a simi)le di.sh; no other 
sauce is neided. Brown bread and 
butter should be* served with it. 

Auothtr naif . — Boil a small carrot, 
cut it ill slii’c ds and add it with the 
par.sli‘y, the inferior jiart being boiled 
with the fish to fiavt^ur it. Some- 
times a little hot milk is stirred in 
first, to whiten the fi.-li ; and for 
superior dishes the stock is clarified 
Ixdoro pouring it over the fish. 

For fisli other them the fiat kinds, 
cut it up into neat pic'ces, and cook in 
the same way; small cels are very 
good, rorch, tench, <S:c., are gcxid 
fish for a souchet, but give them the 
usual preliminary tieatment in the 
wav of washing. 

The 'SC dishes are not very jiopular, 
hut they can he recommended as very 
light and easily digestc'd, though not 
so .savoury as many other fish dishes. 
Any left over can be made into a 
siilad, or re-sci ved in any way pre- 
ferred. 

Fish, Tinned.— Fish in tins, 
while amongst tho most popular and 
useful of preserved provisions, re- 
quires the greatest possible care in its 
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seloction and after-treatment. W e have 
elsewhere urged the necessity of buying 
only good brands of such goods, bear- 
ing the name of the importer or ex- 
porter, or a trade mark, such as many 
firms — whose aim is to suppl}" good 
value for money — adopt, liy taking 
this precaution, coupled with that of 
looking out for any bulges in the tins 
{see remarks under Tinnsi) Meats in 
the chapter on Cold Meat and Scrap 
Cookery), the purchaser is fairly safe, 
and it only remains to oiiipty the con- 
tents of the tin as soon as opened. To 
this rule, the only cxcej)tions are fish 
in oil, as sardiiuts, or potted fish in 
which there is much salt, of which 
anchovy paste is a type^. Here, ])ro- 
viding they are quickly consumed, 
there is no htirm in leaving them in 
the tins ; at the same time, it is better 
to empty those in oil into a china dish, 
and to add fresh oil ; while potted fish 
in stone jars is greatly to bo preferred 
to that in tins. The fish in liquor of 
any sort, fresh herrings, eels, and the 
like, are those which most require at- 
tention ; they should never bo left in 
the tins ; the same may be s<aid of 
salmon and lobster. The latter are 
now to be had in lined tins ; the lining 
is a patent article, a tliick, white, 
paper-like substance, and as it protects 
the contents from contact with the 
tins, it is to be hoped that its use will 
soon become almost universal ; it adds 
but a trifle to the cost, and is a 
guarantee of excellence and j)urity. 

Kecipos for cooking and serving 
various kinds of tinned fish will be | 
found under their respective headings, 
some in the present chapter, and 
others in the chapters on Savouries, 
Tastry, and Salads. 

Fish, To Keep.— Any of the 

kinds that trill keep may be treated 
us follows : — 

1. If a whole fish, wrap it in a cloth 
that has been wrung out of vinegar ; 
pepper the fish first, tie or pin the cloth 
to keep it on, and hang in a cool cellar. 

2. Lay the fish on a dish, put a 
little salt on, and a very small quan- J 


tity of vinegar ; or if to be left for a 
short time only, salt does alone. This 
method also helps to “firm” and 
whiten fish. The dish containing the 
fish may be set on ice, but do not lay 
pieces of ice oft the fish; it makes 
some sorts flabby. 

Always take the inside from fish to 
be kept, and after cleansing w^*ll, by 
wiping with a w('t cloth dipped in 
salt, season it inside, after careful 
drying. In the casi^ of a cod-fish, 
sprinkle salt over the bac kbone ; it 
improves it much ; the same may bo 
said of fresh haddock. 

6'ee also I*icklk for Fish. — By pre- 
paring some of the pickle ((piantity in 
proportion to the size of the fish), and 
giving th(> fish a boil of a iniuut(‘ or 
two only, it will ensure its kec'ping, 
and it may afterwards be cooked in 
any dt^sired way, and served hot. 
The only difteronco will bo that the 
usual flavour is made more piquant : 
an improvement rather than other- 
'wise. Fresh water fisli can alwiiys bo 
treated thus. 

Fish, To Scale.— ^enipo the fish 
witharatluT l)liint knife, for fear of 
cutting th(! flesh, and as the scales are 
removed hd water from a tap run on 
the fish. Fish which are scaled with 
difficulty may be dipjasd for a minute 
in nearly boiling water; or the fish 
can bo cooked unscab 'd, the latter 
being lifted off with tlu; skin, b(}foro 
the fish is served. 

Fish, To Skin.— Flat fisli of all 
sorts are skinned in the same way as 
soles (see .Sole, Fiiikj>) ; whiting and 
)ther fish of the round sliape arc 
skinned in the opposite direction. 
Skinned fish take rather loss time to 
ook, and greater care is needed, as 
the skin is a protection to the flesh. 

Fish, To steam.— Tn the recipe 

for (JoD A LA MAlTJtE d’IIoTEL WO 
give the method for st(;aining when an 
ordinary potato steamer, or any similar 
kind is used, that is, the fish should 
always be placed in a vessel to retain 
the liquor from it, when steamers with 
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perforated bottoms are used, otherwise 
much of the goodness of the fish would 
escape, by running into the water 
below, and be wasted. Some steamers 
are furnished with inner tins to fit the 
outer vessel (fice Steaming, page IS). 
Hut w'e will sujipose that no steamer of 
any sort is at hand : by a little in- 
genuity, it is very easy to cook the 
fish by the aedion of sttum, and al- 
though a little more trouble, the result 
will be almost Jis good as if a proper 
vessel were used. For a Hat ti.sh of 
three or four pounds, lay it in a. luiking 


add to the fish, and pound again, with a 
little salt and cayenne and a pinch of 
nutmeg. Mix in th(j yolks of three 
eggs and the white of one, then jjass 
ail through a sieve, and leave in a 
cold 2 ^ 1 ace until ready to use. 

Fish, White, Qnenelles, 
IKEoillded. — Ihuiuirod : ingiedients 
as in the f on-going recij)e and some 
little moulds, well buttered. The 
annexed illustration giv(‘S an idea of 
the kind ; various sizes and patterns 
may bt* had, but such as shown are a 
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tin with a turned-up edge, and set this 
on the top of a dt'cp i)ie-dish, or a 
good-sized i)udding basin or eak(' tin ; 
whielu^vcr is u.sed, should bo jdaced in 
the boiling kettle, with boiling water, 
salted as u.sual, to half its depth. Or, 
if a few slices of lish (or Ji short, thii'k 
2)ieee), they can be i)ut in a pie-dish, 
witli just a little water boiling round 
it. In any ease, keep the lid on 
tightly, and re])lenish the boiling 
water if n(*eossjiry. Another way is 
to cook between two iilates over boil- 
ing water {sec Fisii, Fillets or, 
I’l.unly Steamed). 

Fish, White, Quenelles of.— 

Koquired : the flesh of u raw wliiting, 
2)anada, butter, eggs, and seasoning. 

Free the fish from bone and .'^kin, 
and scrape it; weigh si.v ounces of the 
scraped flesh, and pound it with one 
ounce of butter. Pound sejKirately 
four ounces of Panada {see Fokcemeats), 


( us(}ful size, either to serve as an 
I <Titreo or for garnishing largo fish. 
I Thiy sliould be garnished prettily, 
aeeording to taste, the inattTials at 
ommand, and the ])urjM>se for which 
tlu'v ai’i' Inquired. A 2 )lain decoration 
I can lu‘ found in chopped parsley, hard- 
I boibd yolk of (>gg, and elKqqufd 
; slu’imps; wliile trutllos, lo])stei- coral, 
i cliojiped lax, and filh‘t(d anchovies, 

[ .s»*rve evt'iy ]>urf.os(' whvn elal)orat(3 
di.shes ar(‘ waiitt d. The mixture must 
then he jait in from a I>ag with a 
plain i)ija' ; take care not to disturb 
tht‘ garnish ; knock the moulds on 
the table (for the mixture to sink well 
th(3v should bo quite full) ; then dij) a 
knife in warm water, and level the 
to])s. Then cook tlicni in a jK)tato 
steaiiKT with a buttered pajier over; 
or put them in a stowpan, with a 
shwt of ])ai>er at the bottom, and boil- 
ing water just enough to float them; 
cover with paper (buttered), put the 
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lid on tho pan, and cook them very 
gently (they must not boil) until firm 
enough to turn out, about twelve or 
fourteen minutes; larger ones would 
want twenty minutes. If for an entree, 
there are many ways of serving. They 
can be ])ut on a border of fried bread, 
rice, or potatoes {nee Indkx), and a rich 
sauce in the middle ; or they can be 
used for garnishing a Tl jihan of Fisir. 

Pish, White, Quenelles, 

Uouldingf of , — Take a s])Oon, tlie 
desired size ; fill it with the force- 
meat, and smooth the surface with a 
hot, wet knife. Dip a second spoon, 
the same size, in hot water, and with 
it slip the mixture from the first spoon 
on to a butt(irod dish. l*roceed until 
all are ready, then poach them in fish 
stock. This is done as given under 
Salmon Quenelles, and is the method 
to adopt when quenelle moulds are not 
used. 

Fish, with Kerb Sauce.— 

Take any flat fish, of a couple of 
pounds or so in w’oight ; divide it into 
four fillets; lay two down on a fiat 
baking tin, greased, and spread over 
them a gill of sauce, made by mixing 
half a pint of thick white sauce with a 
tca.spoonful each of chopped parsley, 
scalded onion, and chopped chervil. 
Lay the otlier fillets over, cover with a 
greased paper, and cook until the fish 
is almost done ; then take the paper off, 
and spread the other gill of sauce on 
the top; sprinkle with a little salt, 
grated nutmeg, and coralline pepper, 
and browned crumbs, rather thickly; 
pour some oiled butter over, and brown 
up in the oven or before the fire. 
When dished, put round the fish some 
croquettes of rice or macaroni of the 
savoury kind ; or some boiled rice 
mixed wdih a little of tho stime sauce, 
or some grated cheese ; sec recipes under 
Ceueals, Pulse, and Cheese, &c. 

This is an excellent dish for any 
meal. See also Sauce Heiibace au 
Parmesan. — The tail end of a small 
^mon is very good cooked with it, 
just as the fish above ; or cold salmon, 
heated in the sauce,, is very tasty. 


Pish with Tomatoes (a break- 
fast dish). — Required : half a pound of 
cooked fish (if ordinary wdiito lisli, mix 
wdth it a small quantity of bloater or 
sardine, but if dried haddock is used, 
this can be omitted) ; a very small 
onion, and a good sized tomato, with 
seasoning, Ac., and some cooked rice 
or macaroni, 

►Skin the fish, take away any hone, 
and break the fiesh in fiakes. (-ho]> 
the onion very small, l)ut it in a i)an 
with an ounce and a half of butter, and 
cook it for ten minutes ; cut the tomato 
in dice, add with it a ])inch eacli of 
salt, sugar, ])epp(.T, and dried licrbs, 
and cook until all are soft ; then stir in 
a tcas])oonful of any fiavoiin'd vinegar. 
Di.shes of this kind* assist in using up 
supcirfluous vinegar from various kinds 
of pickle. Have the fish ready lieatt'd 
in a spoonful of white sauce or 
melted buttcir, then mix it 'with the 
rest, off the fire. Have tlio ric(‘ or 
macaroni on a hot dish, ])ile u]) the fish 
on it and servo hot. ^ 

Cold rice can be used up ; it may bo 
steamed until hot, or can be niixeti 
-with a little thin wdiito sauce, or a 
spoonful of niillv to moisten, and stirred 
in a sauce]ian until hot through. 

Plonnder.— This is a fiat fish, 
inferior to the sole, ind(;ed by some 
considered inferior to plaice ; it is plen- 
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tiful in the London markets as a rule. 
Any of the ways of cooking small 
plaice and other flat fish arc suited to 
the flounder ; grilling or broiling is a 


mn. 


m 


very way of cookinjij thc‘m, as 
they are but little troul)l(\ and the 
mostismadeof the flavour, llyrubbint; 
with salt the flesh is made firmer, ant 
by soaking, as recommended for othei 
kinds of riv<T fish, the muddy taste iJ 
removed. Flounders are v(?ry suitable, 
and often used for a ISouchet. [See Fish 
Sou CH Ell) 
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Garfish. — Tin's has a strong oily 
taste, but as the oil lies in the skin, if 
that is removed the flesh is not to b<; 
despised. The cost is uncertain, this 
fish being seldom olferod for sale ; it is 
improved by a marinade of oil, vinegar, 
and seasoning; after an hour or two it 
may be taken out, and cooked in the 
same way us eels. 

Grayling is a pretty silvery fish, 
very palatable. It usuallv weio-hs from 
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two to throe pounds, but is sometimes 
found larger. It abounds in our 
northern rivers, and may bo baki'd, 


broib^l, or fried. The co«t in uncertain, 
Ixiing t^ddoin otfered for sale. 

Gtld|f601X.~ This is a small, fresh- 
water fish, of good flavour, and diges- 
tible. Jn preparing them for cooking, 
wash and dry carefully, scrape tlie fish 
light!}', ]>ut do not remove the scnlcs: 
dip in flour, or batter, or egg and 
bread eriimlis, and fry crisply. Serve* 
plain, or with a sharp sauce. Co.st 
uncertain ; seldom sold. Gudg<-on .are 
used as garnish for large fish ; tlie 
largest only being reserved for serving 
se])urately, as a rule. 

Gnrnet. — This fish is of good 
flavour, and h.is firm, white fie.^h; it 
has a very largo head when compared 
with its body. It may be boiled, but 
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I is better w'hen cooked by the following 
reciiie. Cost imcortain. 

Gurnet, Baked.— Wash the fish, 
ako off fins and gills, fill it with Veal 
Forcemeat (.svr also Heuh and other 
breomeats), si'w it up, and skew(‘r the 
,ail in the mouth. Cover with slices 
>f fat bacon, and bake in a well buttered 
lish, the depth of the fish, in a moderate 
von. Four sauce over before serving : 
anchovy or parsley if stuffed as above ; 
•lit sometimes shrimp forcemeat is 
used, then shrimp sauce is best with it. 
)r, it may be baked without stuffing ; 
it should be well seasoned inside, and 
Tushed with liquid bacon fat, then 
cooked just as above. 

When gurnet is boiled, any nice 
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sharp sauco is best with it. It may 
also be filleted and fried. 

To guard against bitterness, cut the 
head off before cooking ; that is where 
the bitterness lies. The fish must 
then be baked flat. 

Haddocks, Finnan (or Pin 

don),— Tlicso are held in great esteem 
owing to their excellent flavour ; th('} 
arc favourites almost everywhere, and 
are generally both i)loiitiful and cheap, 
except in the hottest months of the 
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year. TJk? genuine are known by 
their odour and peculiar j'cllow colour. 
'Jlioy an? cured in large quantities in a 
village near Abei'deen. dhosc of a 
pound and upwards in weiglit are the 
most satisfaetory, and are improved by 
skinning. Cost, abcait 4d. per pound. 

Haddock, Finnan, Broiled.— 

Wash the lish quickly in w.arin water ; 
lay it in a dish of hot water, covered, 
for a few minutes, then drain, and dry 
it. Brush it over with butter or oil, 
and broil or grill for ten minutes if a 
large fisli ; five to seven minutes for a 
small one. Sei’ve wdth a pat of butter, 
or Maitue d’ Hotel Butter. 

Haddock, Finnan, Fried,— 

Prepare the lish .as iihove, and after 
drying it, remove the skin ; cut it into 
even-sized pieces, and flour them, then 
dip into Frying Batter, and fry 


crisply. Serve on a hot dish ; garnish 
with fried parsley. 

The fish may be egged, and dip^d m 
savoury crumbs before frying if pro- 
fcired ; it is then a delicious morsel, 
I)refcnible to many more exp(?nBivo 
kinds of fish. The soaking above ad- 
vised prevents dryness of the flesh. 

Haddock, Finnan, in Sauce. 

— This is a delicious dish, and suitable 
for lunchi'on or breakfast. 

First, soak the haddock as previously 
directed ; skin, and flake, or cut it up. 
Have ready some White Sauce, in 
which a shalot, minced, lias been boiled 
until tender, add a tea.spoonful of 
wliite vinegar, and cayenne and salt to 
taste. Put in the fisli, a iiound to a 
pint of 8iiuc(? ; cov(?r, and h?ave for ten 
minut(‘S, just under boiling point, then 
pour out on a round of buttered toast 
without crust ; or a round of fried 
broad. Cut a hard boiled egg into 
slices, and garnish, togt'ther with some 
prettily shaped slices of lemon or beet- 
root. 

Other rocii)C8 for cooking this fish 
w’ill be found in the chapter on Sa- 

VOl’HIES. 

Haddock, Fresh.— This fish is 
deservedly esteemed; its fl(?sh is firm 
and delicate in flavour, and is usually 
clicap, about lid. to od. per pound. 

It seldom weighs more than throe 
pounds on .an average ; larger fisli are 
to be had sometimes This is a good 
fish for rl'chauffhy and it may often be 
substituted for whiting in forcemeats, 
&c. 

It should he firm, wdth undisturbed, 
even scales, and be bright in gills and 
eyes. It requires to be gutted as soon 
as caught, and if stale becomes flabby 
and poor in flavour. 

Had-dock, Baked,— This is much 
improved by stufling; after washing 
and drying, brush the inside of the 
fish with a little warm butter, and 
sprinkle it with salt and popiier, then 
fill it with Herb Forcemeat, or 
Oyster Forcemeat, or uso Mush- 
room Forcemeat if preferred; sew 


Haddock, Boiled.— Prot ot d as 
for cod-lish, njcluoiiig llio time in pr(»- j 
portion to the thickness of the fish. If . 
overdone, it heeom(!S hard; it wants | 
careful watching, A steamed haddock 
is nicer than a boiled one. {iSee Fish, 

TO Steam.) Servo with anchovy, egg, 
parsley, caper, or shrimp sauce. 

Haddock, Pried.— Fillet the fish 
in the way directed for wliiting ; dry 
the fillets in a cloth, then fry them in 
the usual way, first coating them with 
batter, or egg and bread crumbs. 

Haddock, various ways of 
Cooking*. — For all the other methods 
of cooking, the reader is referred to 
whiting and cod-fish ; a large whiting 
and a small fresh ha<ldock can be 
cooked in jjrecisely the same way ; 
while as to dishes from cold fish, those' 
from the above named answer equally 
well for haddock. 

Hake , — This is a West Country 
fish, very common in Devonshire, 
where it is to bo had in perfection at a 
very low price; it is often called 


Hake, Paked.— Cnt from two to 
three jK»uiuis of hakr in >lices an iiu h 
thick. Ut-quired, in addition, six table- 
spoonfuls (*1‘ brrad crumbs, unf? table- 
spoonful rarli uf grated clicest*, chopJX'd 
parsley. nni«iii. and flour ; .'i saltspoonfiil 
of p<*pper. and twice as much salt ; s<.ime 
dripping and vinegar. 

Melt seme clarified <liip]>ing : peiir 
some in a shallow luikirig tin: lay in 
the slices after coating them with the 
dry scuMUiing: pfuir more dripping over 
the top, and bake the fish about half an 
hour. Send to table, after draining 
well, with a brown piciuant sauce. The 
slices may either lie in the \inegar, or 
be sprinkh'd w'ith it. 


Halibut,— This is a very good 
fish, Jess]»nzed tlian it deserves, perhaps 
on account of its comparative cheap- 



Fiu. 34.—Halibitt. 

' ness. The flesh is delicate and very 
wholesome, not unlike that of the 
tui’bot. This fish grows to a great 
size, tw’enty to forty pounds is con- 
sidered the best weight ; larger fish are 
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coarser. The tit-bits are the pickings 
over the fins, the flackers, and about 
the head. Cost, about Gd. to 8d. per 
lb. Boiling is perhaps the least satis- 
factory way of cooking halibut, and 
the time must be carefully rockoiuid in 
the case of thick fish. Ooi kt Bol ii.- 
Lox Au Blanc may be used with 
advantage. If plain water bo used, 
salt it well, and add lemon juice or 
vinegar. After dishing, brush the fish 
over with butter, and send the usual 
sauces to table. 

Halibut, Baked,— Proceed as for 
cod, taking any desired weight ; it may 
be a cut from the middle, or near the 
tail ; it should b(! cooked slowly. A 
brown gravy or sauce, or Shkimp, 
Tomato, or "White Sacce, may be 
served with it. The tail (uid may be 
boned and stuffed ; see recipes for Coo 
and FiiKSH Haddock. 

Halibut, Baked (American), 

— Wash and dry thr(iO or thnu* and a 
half pounds of fish ; rub it well with 
pepper, pour milk ov(ir it in the baking 
tin until it reaches half way up the 
fish. Bake moderately, basting with 
the milk ; when done, dish and keep 
hot ; strain the milk, and make a sauco 
by boiling it up with flour and )>uttor, 
or roux, jjiid flavouring to tasto; ser 
Sapces. 

Garnish with liard-boiled (\ggs, cut 
lemon, and parsh'v. The milk may b»^ 
mixed wdth a little white fish slock, 
and used for egg sauce if pref(3iT(^d. 
Any white fisli may be thus cooked ; it 
is of dtjlicatc flavour, and somewhat 
resembles steamed fish when cut, 
though it is moro savoury, and is 
easier of digestion than fish crisply 
baked by the usual methods ; as it will 
be noticed that in the foregoing, no 
crumbs (or anything to crisp the sur- 
face) arc added. 

Halibut Cutlets, — These are 
very good, and should be cut from 
half to an inch thick ; it is not desir- 
able to use the very thickest fish for 
them. After washing the fish, lay it 
for a short time in water, with salt and 


lemon juico, then divide it, and wipe 
dry. Flour, and egg and crumb as 
usual, then fry them ; or coat with 
batter and fry ; or brush over with oil, 
and sprinkle with cracker, i.e. biscuit 
-crumbs, and grill tli(;m. They may be 
dished with a sauce in the middle ; and 
a cold sauce, as Taut are, can be served 
if j)ref erred. Thick fish sljould bo 
filleted. 

Herring, — This is a 'well-known 
favourite. lleiTings are found in 
shoals, and arc usually cheap ; they 
arc one of tliose dishes which are often 
enjoyed as much by thi5 w’ ell- to-do as 
the 2)oor, though doubtless they would 
be still more valued if sold at a higher 
figuiH! : they are nt)t easily dig(3stod, 
being rich, but where they do agree, 
they are very nutritious. We will 
first detail a few methods of prej^aring 
fresh, or uiieurid herrings, which 
should be plump, blight in a])pearanec, 
and with scah^s unin j ured : wlion many 
of the scales are oft, it indicates thfit 
the fish have been crusliod in heaps, 
eith(;r in boats or ])ask(!ts. The cost is 
variable; herrings may be had some- 
times at a few pence pc.T dozen. 

Herrings, Fresh, Boiled,— 

F(3w fish are more delicious than fresh 
herrings boiled. Wash, scale, and gut 
them, sprinkle a little sjilt over them, 
and dij) them once (juickly in vinegar ; 
8k(!wt;r them secundy with their hiils in 
their mouths, put them into nearly boil- 
ing water, and simmer very gently until 
done enough, when tli(‘y must l)e tak(3ii 
out immediately. Drain the water 
from them, and arrange them neatly 
on a dish ; garnisli with parsley or 
scraped horseradish, and send Shuimp, 
Anchovy, or Parsley Sauce to table 
in a tureen. Time, about ton minutes. 

Herrings, Fresh, Broiled,— 

Fresli luirrings are bettor for }>roiling 
wlnii they liav(i been salted for a 
night, as this renders them firmer and 
improves their flavour. Seale and gut 
the fish, opening them very, little ; score 
them in two or three places, draw them 
through oil on a dish, and broil them 
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before a clear fire. Move them gently 
now and then, to prevent their stick- 
ing to the bars, and turn often. 
Squeeze the juice of a lemon over the 
herrings before sending them to table. 
The rocs must bo served with them. 
They arc nicer if fried. 

Herrings, Fresh, Broiled, k 
la Farleigh, — Seale and wash the 
fish ; dry them in a cloth, tiike out the 
back bones, and, for half a dozen fish, 
mix together the following : one ounce 
of butter, a saltspoonful each of salt, 
white i^opper, Frcnc^h mustard, and 
vinegar ; a good pinch of ground nut- 
meg, a teas]>oonful of cho]>ped parsley, 
and a fourth as much thyme in powder. 
Hrush the insides with this, then 
skewer the fish two together, skins 
outside ; flour them a little, and broil 
twenty or twenty- five minutes. Serve 
with a gill or more of Melted Butteu, 
flavoured with lemon juice; or with 
Mvstaui) Sauce. 

Herrings, Fresh, Grilled,— 

A Scotch recipe. — Scale, gut, andw’ash 
the herrings, cut off the heads, tails, 
and fins, flat ten them with great care, 
remove the back bone, and any little 
bones that can be taken out w’ith it. 
Sprinkle the inside of ejich fish with a 
little pepper and salt ; tlieii place them 
together in jiairs, and press tlie two 
inner surfaces as close us possible. Dip 
th(;m in oatnujal, lay them on the 
gridiron over a clear fire, and when 
the undermost fish is done, turn them 
quickly and carefully, without separa- 
ting them. Serve as hot as possible. 

Herrings, Fresh, Grilled, k 
la Grayworpe. — Wash the fish; 
split them, take out the back bones, 
and as many others as possible. Ko- 
quired, for six fish, two table.spoonfiils 
of sjilad oil, oiu? tablespoonful of chop- 
ped parsley, a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence, and a Kiiltsj>ooiiful each of 
mignonette ])e]*pcr and salt. Mix tlie 
dry iiiaUu'ials, aiul sprinkl<' tin' fish, 
aft(U' brushing over with the oil; then 
lay the halves together, and Hour the 
fish; grill for fifteen to twenty minutes, 


and serve with a pat of Maitre d’ Hotel 
Butter on each. This and the preced- 
ing are delicious dishes for breakfast, 
luncheon, &c. 

Herrings, Fresh, Pickled.— 

A French recipe. — licquired: half a 
score of the freshest fish obtainable ; 
four ounces of salt, W’arm and in fine 
powder; a large onion, half a dozen 
cloves, the same of allspice berries, a 
teaspoonful of black pepi)ercoins, a 
blade of mace, two bay leaves, and a 
capsicum, minced. 

First take aw'ay heads and entrails, 
leaving the roes ; split them open, wipe, 
and strew the salt evenly over them on 
a dish ; leave them for twenty -four 
hours, turning them once. Then drain 
them, fold them together, and put 
them in an enamelled stewpan, with 
equal measures of cold water and 
French vinegar to just cover them; 
slice the onion, add it and all the rest ; 
bring gently to the boil, and cook for 
three minutes. Take them from the 
fire, and when cool, turn all into a dry, 
earthen jar, with the liquor, <kc. ; 
when quite cold, cover, and set in a 
cool place. They will keep very well, 
and furni.sh material for some of the 
most dainty little savouries at a 
merely nominal cost ; for which see 
Savouries. 

Herrings, Kippered.— To give 
recipes that shall ])h‘ase all is not easy, 
for wliile some people find the fiavour 
so palatable that they will not so much 
as wipe the herrings before cooking, 
others soak them so long that there is 
but little flavour left in them. To 
take a medium course, kippers should 
he washed and dried, then cooked like 
haddock (aw Haddock, Finn ax, 
Broiled or Fried) ; or should they be 
thick ones, and not too highly smoked, 
they may bt* wipe d with a damp cloth, 
then brushed over with butter, and 
cooked iK'foie or over the tire, turning 
them, ami giving them a few' minutt s 
only. Tin \v are done, for some palates, 
as soon as hot through. BnisJi them 
witJi butter before serving, and send 
them to table very hot. 
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Herrings, Marinaded.— Those 
may bo boujy^ht in tins, cither in wine, 
or with the addition of other in- 
gredients, as mushrooins, tomatoes, 
pickles, kc. For little dishes from 
these, Kcr Savoukies. H?:kiiinos’ Foes 
may be bought Jilso in tins, and serve 
the same purpose of furnishing material 
for savoury dishes. Tluiy are often 
used togetlier with the marinaded 
fillets above referred to. 

Herrings, Red or Cured.— 

Under this head we will class all tlui 
cured fish, mild cured Yarmouth 
bloaters, red herrings, ham cured, &c., 
Kiju'ERS exet^pted. Tliere are several 
varieties, and the mild cured are the 
most whol(,‘Some as well as the most 
liked, as a rule. When very dry or 
salt, tlie lish should be soaked for an 
hour or two in warm water or milk 
before cooking. 

Herrings (Cured) Broiled.— 

Split the fish down ; take out the back 
bones, and the roes ; wipe the insides 
with a cloth dipped in warm water, 
or wasli them quickly, th(’ii brusli them 
over with butler, and dredge with mig- 
nonette pepper ; wash the roes, and 
replace them; brush the outsides of 
th(; fish 'with butter, and “score” in a 
few i)laees, then cook g('ntly for ten 
minutes or more. Serve hot. llrush 
them over with butter last thing, if 
wanted oily looking. 

Another tvay , — Simply wash and dry 
them, opening as little as possible; 
flour them, and make an incision or 
two, then ))roil or grill. This is a 
plain method, but usually liked. 

Herrings (Cured) with 
Crumbs. — Wasli, bone, and split 
some Yarmouth bloaters; lay on caidi 
fish a sprinkling of broad crumbs, with 
pepper to taste, and some powdered 
herbs; put before the fire until the 
crumbs begin to brown, then brush 
over with butter (or rather shako a 
little butter over from a brush) ; finish 
the cooking, and serve hot. In clean- 
ing always take out the gut. 

Another way , — Dredge the fish with 


crumbs, then with cayenne and grated 
l^arim'san chccsc ; level with a knife, 
and add a little oiled butter ; cook, as 
ab()ve until nicely browned and servo 
very quickly. {See Savoukies.) 

John Dory. — This is said to tako 
its name from the yellow tints on its 
surface {Jaiine Lori). It is a cqjmpara- 
tively rare, and consequently expensive 
fish. The flesh is very firm and w hite. 
In fish of six pounds and upwards, the 
flavour is somcw’hat strong; four or 
five pounds and under are considered 
best. Dory is not a good fish for 
broiling, but it may be baked, boiled. 
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or fried. It needs washing and trim- 
ming, and Ihc fins should bo removed. 
It is unsightly, and for that reason a 
idcntiful garnish is necessary. Dory, 
w’hen re-heatod, is apt to taste a little 
strong, and therefore it is jneferably 
re-served in Siilad or mayonnaise. Or, 
if jneferred w^armed, flake and lay it in 
any sauce left over, just to coat it, but 
do not lot it boil; tlie sauce should be 
boiled, and the fish put in just to heat 
through. If stewed, it is advisable to 
parboil the fisli, and finish it off in the 
sauce or gravy. Small fish only should 
bo used for frying. Follow the reeijM^s 
given for Ti kkot, and serve the saim^ 
stiuces; or mix the flesh of a boiled red 
mulhst with a tureen of melted butter ; 
this is thought by some the very best 
sauce for dory. 

Lamprey.— This is a fish both 
rich and rare ; it needs twice as much 
cooking as an eel, and cannot be eaten 
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too fresh. It is an inhabitant of the 
8(!a, but spends some of its time in 
frcish water, returninp^ again to the 
ocean. It is regarded as unwholesome, 
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but a great delicacy. Cost from 8d. to 
Is. or more per pound. The recipes 
given for eels will sctvo for this, care 
boirjg tak('n to cook it well, and when 
filed, it must bo jireviously cooked by 
stewing or boiling. 

Lemon Soles.— SVe Soles. 

Limpet. — The limpet is abundant 
on rocky coasts, and may bo procured 
by the aid of a good knife. It is con- 
sidered nutritious, though tough. Lim- 
pets uncooked are jioisonous ; they 
should bo boiled in water well salted 
for a few minutes. 

Ling, ' -Ling is of the same sj)eei(‘s 
as hake, and, likij that tish, is both cheap 
and nourishing. It is a native of tli^ 
northern seas. In form it is not 
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unlike tlie cod, hut it is more slender, 
and grows to the length of six or 
seven feet. Its colour is grey, inclin- 
ing to olive; the helly silvery; the 
fins edged with white. Lhe tail-tin 
is roumled. The ling is a v«*ry vora- 
cious fisli, fei^ding ])iincipally on 
smaller fishes. It is caplured in vast 


quantities off th(i Orkney, Shetland, 
and Western Islands, and is also found 
near the Scilly Islands, and oft* Flam- 
borough Hoad. When ling are less 
than twenty-six inches long they aie 
called drizzles on the Yorkshire coast, 
and are consumed by the natives, 
being thought an excellent fish. 

Ling is somewhat insipid when 
boiled, but stewe d or baked it is both 
palatable and wholesome ; frying is 
also a favourite method of serving it. 
Follow lh(5 recipes given for Hake or 
Cod-fish, in cooking ling. 

Lobster. — This is a general favour- 
ite, thougli it is not a fish that all cfin 
enjoy without after-suffering, for it is 
not easily digesti‘d, and sliould be 
shunned by dyspeptics. TIh' llcsh of th(3 
male is considered more ddicate tlian 
the hen ; the latter is valued on 
account of the spawn and coral. 
Lobsters, when staU'. or showing vigils 
of t>utridity, are unwhole^Olne to a 
dangerous degrt e. The cost is variable ; 
from Is. to !>s. may be given as the 
average, though \hvy may be bad 
soriietiines for Sd., or tliej’ may cost 
4.S. The size and the seiison both affect 
the price. 

Ill addition to the foliowing, recipes 
f(U- lobstiT dislies will be found und(T 
Salads, Pastry, Scrai* Cookery, 
Sayoi'RIES, and Sou f FLf.s. {See Index.) 

Lobster au Gratiu.- Required : 
lialf a pint of ]L':cti.\mel M aigre, a small 
lob-ster, the yolk of an egg, two small 
shalots, a tubles})Ounful of chopped 
])arslcy, and a fourth as much essence 
of anchovii s ; salt and ]>('pj>er to taste 
— niignonclte pe])]K‘r is nicer for this. 

Melt a little buttiT in a stewpan ; 
put in the shalots, minced, and cook 
for a few minutes ; add the seasisoning 
and sauce, stir to the boil, and for a 
few minutes ; then put in the flesh of 
the lobster in slices : that from the 
claws may be in small dice. Beat in 
tlu' yolk of the egg, and sec that it is 
well seasoned. Wij>e out the lobster 
sludl, rub it with sahul oil inside and put 
in the mixture ; it will be higlicr than 
the sliell, and should be made smooth. 
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Dredge some bread crumbs over, and 
pour on a little oiled butter. Set it 
over boiling water for a few minutes, 
and brown the top with a salamander. 
Put it in a small dish, and set that on 
another dish, eov(*red with a lace ])a}>er. 
Put a little fried parsley round and 
serve hot. 

Lobster, Bashawed.— This is 
a very easy dish to make, and very 
tasty. Prepare it by cutting up the 
whole of a lobsttu* ; if no coral or 
lobster butter be at hand, use some 
colouring, as the mixture should be 
led. Mix with it a spoonful or two of 
thick cream or white sauce first to 
moisten it, a teaspoonful each of 
chopped parsley and ancliovy (issence, 
some black pepper (it should be wtdl 
seasoned), and a hint of finely chop})cd 
onion or shalot, first scalded. Stir 
altogether, and make the mixture hot. 
This can be done in two ways : if 
fresh fish be used, fill the shell of the 
lobster, first buttering and dredging it 
with lino crumbs. Put more crumbs 
on the top, and bake it in a sliarp 
oven. It is done as soon as hot 
through. If a tinned fish is used (and 
it answers excellently), substitute 
scallop shells of china, or use the shells 
of oysters or scallops, or a fireproof 
china dish, just as most convenient. 
If the top is not as brown as it should 
be, dredge some raspings over, and 
put a pinch of chopped parsley on the 
top, or a little lobster coral, by way of 
garnish. 

Lobster, Boiling of,— Wash 
the lobster well before boiling, especi- 
ally if it be a hen, tie the claws 
securedy, and throw the lobster, head 
first, into plenty of fast-hoiling salt and 
wat w. If this he done life will he 
destroyed instantly.* Afterwards let it 
boil gently. When done enough, take 
it out, wipe it, and rub the shell with a 
little salad oil, which will give it a 
clear red colour, flare should be taken 
not to boil a lobster too long, or the 
meat will be stringy. The (iormans 

* This assertion is based on the opinions of 
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put a handful of carraway-seeds into 
the salt and water. Time, moderate- 
sized lobster, fifteen to twenty minutes; 
large lobster, thirty to forty minutes ; 
very large, one hour. 

Lobster Coral. — If required for 
immediate use, this onl)" needs j^assing 
through a sieve, supposing it is to ho 
used for sprinkling any sauce, fish, &c., 
by way of garnish. If, however, a good 
supply is at hand, it can he washed and 
dried, and put in a slow oven (a hot one 
would spoil it) on an old plate or dish, 
nntil dry enough to grate into powder, 
when it can be stored in bottles, and 
will be found very useful. In many 
books “ live lobster sj){iwti ” is referred 
to. This means sp.awn taken from the 
outside of the shell before the lobster is 
boiled (the coral is of course cooked 
inside the lobster) ; when that is used, 
it is generally pounded with butter, 
and rubbed through a sieve, then put 
in soup, sauce, &c., and boiled until it 
turns r(*d. It is also taken from the 
fish and preserved, 'when lobsters are 
cooked for sale, and may sometimes ho 
got from fishmongers. The “coral- 
line p(‘pper” referred to in some of 
our r(5ci]>es is a pleasant, natural 
pepper, of beautiful colour; and as 
w’dl as serving the purpose of a season- 
ing, is equally useful as a garnish in 
place of the above ; but it has no con- 
nection with coral, except its colour. 
Tor Lobsteh Butteii sec Gakxishes. 

Lobster, Creamed,— Kequirod : 
a large lobster, cream, stock, roux, and 
seasoning. 

Boil down the shell of the fish (see 
Stock, No. 15) and reduce the liquor to 
a gill ; put it in a saucepan with tho 
scraggy part of tho lobster, and bi'ing 
to the boil, then a<id a gill of cream, 
the firm Ib'sh cut into dice, seasoning, 
and roux to m:ik(^ the mixture thick ; it 
should just drop from tho spoon; a 
tahlcspoonful of thick hvvhnmel or 
other good sauce improves it ; kike it 
from the fire, j>ut in a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, salt, cayenne, and a little 
anchovy essence, and some of tho 
coral. Have ready on a hot dish a 
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potato border, or rice border {nee Index) ; 
turn the fish into the centre, and 
sprinkle the rest of the coral over the 
border, garnish the outer edge with 
shrimps or prawns, and fried parsley ; 
or, if no shrim]js arc handy, use the 
whole of the little claws of the lobster. 

Servo for luncheon or dinner. 

Lobster, Curried,— This is a 
plain method, for which tinned lobster 
mfiy bo used, Koqiiired, half a pint of 
Ci itUY Sauck; a tin of lobster, and 
some boiled rice (plain method), season- 
ing as under. 

Heat the sauce, cut up tlio fish into 
neat pieces, and lay them in for ttm 
minutes, to heat, .not boil. Have the 
rice in a hot dish, sprinkle it with 
lemon jui(^o and a pinch of coralline 
pc'pper, and pour the fish and sauce in 
the centre. 

Lobster Curry (Mandarins*), 

— Kecpiircd: a lobster of medium 
size, a tablospoonful of good curry 
paste, a pint of sauce, a pinch of 
<’{iycnnc and grated lemon j)cel, the 
juii'.G of lialf a lemon, a lablespoonful 
of tomato 2)urec, .a bunch of herbs, a 
cai)si(mm, two ounces of freshly grated 
cocoanut, and a half gill of cream. 

I’ut the sauce in a stewijaii, creamy 
hk'hamcl, or a ];)lainor sauce of the same 
consistency {sec Hot Savces) ; mix the 
tomato, lemon juice, caixsicum seeds, 
and herbs, with a little salt ; simmer 
for a qufirter of an hour, then rub 
through a sieve. ( 'Ook the cocoanut in 
fish stock to cover it ; stir in the curry 
paste and the tomato puree ; add this 
to the sauce ; put the lobster in, and 
leave to heat through, l^ast moment 
put in the cream, sejmratoly heated, 
and add more seasoning if recpiircd. 
Dish as described in th<' retape above, 
and chop the capsicum, then sprinkle 
the rice w’ith it, adding some lob.ster 
coral, or a dust of coralline pepper. 

Lobster Cutlets,— Hoquired *. a 
small lobster, three raw eggs, a gill of 
any good sauce, Lechamel for choice, 
bread crumbs, seasoning, &c.,as below. 

Cut the meat of the lobster in small 
dice ; bdil up the sauce, and stir in the 


yolks of two eggs off the fire ; add salt, 
cayenne, a grate of nutmeg, and the 
lobster, with a little colouring; set 
away to cool ; then take up the mix- 
ture from a tablespoon, and form into 
balls of even size, on a slightly floured 
board. Beat up the other egg yolk, 
coat the balls, take a palette knife 
and form them into cutlets ; coat with 
cruml)S, again use the knife, and level 
the crumbs in every 2)art. Tlien set 
aside, and coat again with ( gg and 
crumbs in an hour. Put the cutlets in 
a flying basket in a single layer, fry 
them in hot fat, and dr.'iin well. Dish 
them in a circle on a lace j)aper, or 
serviette ; stick a bit of parsley stalk 
in each, or use the tiny claws of the 
lobster, or a morsel of macaroni, 
c'olourcd Gaknishes). Fill 

the centre with fried parsley, and serve 
hot. 

Another irnt/. — Add to the mixture 
above a little lobster butter, fry and dish 
the cutlets on a border of rice, 2 )otatoes, 
or bread Garnishes). Put fried 
j)arslcy outside the border, and fill the 
centre witli any rich fish sauce, hot or 
cold. If the latter, add it last moment. 
Serve as an ontiec. 

Lobster Cutlets (a cold entree). 
— Pre2)Hre the lobster mixture as above ; 
when cool, make into cutlets, and 
instead of egging and crumbing, pro- 
ceed as follows ; — Have a tin with 
aspic in a thin layer, just set ; lay the 
cutlets on after shaj)ing them nicely — 
using no flour, and making them small 
— leaving a margin between of half an 
inch. Then sprinkle the tops with 
lobster coral ; 2>our more as2)ic over, 
and when set cut out with a cutlet 
cutter. Disli in a ring on a lace paper, 
the red side n 2 >, with a small lobster 
claw ill each, or a bit of macaroni, 
coloured. Fill U 2 i the centre witii 
salad, mixed with mayonnaise, and 
garnished with chopped or fancy shapes 
of aspic. If there is plenty of coral, 
roll the cutlets in it to mask both sidt s. 

Another way of serviny . — Take some 
paper cutlet cases (see Fancy Paper 
Cases) ; put a little bed of dressed salad 
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at the bottom, lay tho cutlets in (with- 
out coating with jolly) leaving a space 
between the cutlet and the case ; fill 
the space up with chopped aspic, and 
mix in a few shrimps ; or colour a little 
mayonnaise green, and put it from a 
forcing bag, in a pattern round tlio 
edges of the cutlets, or hero and there 
on tho chopped jelly. Those can bo 
served for any cold collation, and are 
useful for such purposes, as they can 
be prepared some time beforehand. 
They should bo sot on ice until ready 
to serve. 

Lobster Darioles.— Lino some 
plain dariole moulds, flat-bottomed 
ones, such as are shown in the next 
recripe, with pale aspic jelly. Put a 
star, cut from hard-boiled white of 
egg, at the bottom of each, and sprinkle 
the sides with chopped truffle; or it 
may be cut into fancy shapes. Mince 
some lobster meat, and to four good 
tablespoonfuls add two boned ancho- 
vies, sieved, two and a half tablosi 30 on- 
fuls of liquid aspic, tlie same of thick 
mayonnaise and thick cr(!ain, and a 
toasj)Oonful of chopped fennel, parsh'v, 
and tarragon mixed ; very little of th(^ 
latter. Mix well, and season to taste 
with cayenne, lemon juice, and s.'ilt, if 
rc'quired. Fill the moulds, and set on 
ice until they are thoroughly cold; 
then turn out each into a little paper 
case. Put some green mayonnaise into 
a forcing bag with a leaf pijie, and 
ornament the toiis of the moulds; a 
little bunch of lobster coral should be 
jiiled in the centre. The dish they are 
served on should be garnished with 
chopped aspic, chervil sprigs, and 
small claws of tho lobster ; or other 
small shell -fish may be used. 

Lobster Darioles, ^ la Clar- 
ence. — Take some moulds as illus- 
trated below ; make a ragout, by mix- 
ing together some cooked asparagus 
points, ripe tomatoes in dice, chopped 
prawns, 'and cooked solo in little 
squares ; then add just enough thick 
white mayonnaise to make a creamy 
mixture. Lino the bottoms of the 
moulds thinly with pale pink aspic, 


then put in a layer of tho ragout, half 
an inch thick ; when set, cover with 
more aspic, and let it become very 
firm. Next cut up some lobster, both 
the white meat and claws, into even 
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sized pieces, and season them with 
eayonne and lemon juice; pack tlumi 
loosely in the moulds, then fill up with 
pale yellow aspic. When cold, turn out, 
and dish (sacli on a (cooked artielioke 
bottom, first sj)road cA'er evenly with 
green mayoniiai.s(‘. Arrange th(*in 
nicely on a dish, and garnish with 
green salad, blocks of aspic, and mayon- 
naise, and prawns. 

Both this and tho foregoing may bo 
served as (uitrees for diniuu’, or at any 
(jold collation. They are very pretty 
di.shes. 

Lobster in Aspic.- Koquin'd : a 

lobster, aspic, salad, mayonnaise, &c., 
as below. 

Pour some aspic to form a thin layer 
on a flat tin, with a turnod-up odgi; ; 
rut the back of the lobster in slic<!s, 
lay them on, and garnish them nieoly, 
using the coral and any small green 
salad, capers, &c., forming a ]>att(*rn 
according to t:ist(' ; pour more asjnc 
over to set the, garni.sli, then pour 
another thin layer all over, and 
when cold, cut out with a fancy round 
cutter ; take uj) the slices carefully 
with a palette knife, and sot asicle. 
Chop up tho jelly h‘ft on tho dish, 
with more to make half a pint. Cut 
up tho rest of tho lobstcT (oxcopting 
the largo claws , mix it with salad [nre 
Salads), and dress it with oil, salt, 
mignonette popper and vinegar ; ])ilo 
in the centre of a dish, pour some thick 
mayonnaise s,nd omaineut thq 
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top (see Salmon Mayonnaise). Then 
put the chopped jelly round, and on 
that lay the slices of lobster; divide the 
chiws, lengthwise and across, and 
place between the slices, with a few 
nice prawns or shrimps if at hand. 

If tastefully arranged, this is a nice 
looking dish, suitable for all sorts of al 
fresco fjathtirings, ball sui)pers, or any 
cold collation. 

Lobster, Tinned. — Generally 
speaking, tlie Hat tins will be found 
the most satisfactory. We do not 
mean that the lobst(?r in tall tins is 
never good, but that a f(‘W firms of 
high rc])ute always i)ack the fish in 
fiat tins, each tin containing the whole 
of a lobster ; therefore, if there should 
be no coral, there will be all the red 
meat of the fish, and providing some 
lobster butter be at liand in the larder, 
the tinned fish can bo used for any 
dish for wliich the fresh fish is suit- 
able. Tlu'n, in these tins, the fish is 
but little brok(‘n, as a rule ; the claws 
are intact, and there is an appreciable 
difference between fish of this sort and 
the raggy -looking pieees that are often 
to be found in the cheapest brands. 
To serve this jdainly, as a brc'akfast or 
t('a dish, it sliould be turiu'd out, and 
nicely arranged, in a glass or china 
dish, the b(*st piecis on tlie top, and 
garnished with watercress or parsley. 
Oil and vinegar, cayenne and ordinary 
pepper, should be served with it. 
Oost, from lOd. to Is. per tin, on an 
average. 

Lobster, To Dish.— Iimik off 

the tail and claws, and divide the tail 
in two lengthwise. Cut the head and 
body throiigh, following a line between 
the eyes, tlieii crack the claws. Tut 
the head in tlu; centre, tlie jxirts to- 
g(?ther at the, to]), but dividing a little 
at the bottom. Arrangt- th<* tail and 
large claws at the ends and sides of 
the dish, ami put tin* small claws uj»- 
light, between the hea<l and other 
l)arts. I’so i)lenty of ])arslt‘y aUmt 
the disli, the ( (‘iitn* of which should be 
covered with a lace paper, or neatly 
folded serviette. 


Lobster Quenelles.— 'Koquired : 
four ounces of lobster, three ounces of 
panada, one ounce of butter, a teas])oon- 
ful of cream, a tablespoonful of thick 
bechamel^ the yolks of two eggs, and th(; 
white of one, a pinch each of salt, white 
pepper, grated nutmeg, and cayenne, 
and a few drops of anchovy essence. 

Cut up the lobster, then pound it 
with the butter ; pound the panada, add 
the cream and sauce, then put the two 
together ; pound again, putting in the 
eggs and seasoning gradually ; put all 
through a sieve, and use as required. 
If small ones, for soup or garnishing 
purposes, they can be put from a forc- 
ing hag with plain pipe, any size, 
sometimes not much larger than a pea ; 
then several are put togelh(*r to form a 
little bunch, but the method of cooking 
is the same (.s/r Salmon Quenelles). 

A little lobster coral improves the 
above, or carmine can be used to give a 
pink tinge. Quenelles should always 
be nicely seasoned, or they are viry 
insipid, and not worth the trouble 
bestowed upon lliern. 

Mackerel,— This is one of the 
most beautiful of fish, being brilliant in 
aj)pearanee when pel feet ly fresh: no 
fish spoils more ra])idly, and to be 
eaten in perfection it must be fresh from 
the sea. Its usual size is from fourteen 
to eighteen inches long, and under two 
pounds in weight. In some eountrii s 
mackerel are salted, and if soaked and 
well cooked are very a])])etising ; they 
are ])erhaps most relisht'd when grilkd 
or broiled. Cost is variable ; where 
eaugbt the fish may be had some- 
times twenty or mori' for Is. ; but from 
Id, to 8il. each is the usual price in large 
towius. Many who cannot eat mackerel 
with safety when cooked in the usual 
way will find that if steamed (siippo.sing 
it to he quite fresh) it is as digestible 
us some other kinds of fish: at the 
siiUK’ time it is one of a class of fish not 
dig(‘stihle on the whole. The fh‘sh of 
a good mackerel is very stiff ; when 
stale and limj) it Is notoriously un- 
wliolesome. In emptying and < l('aniiig 
mackerel, take care not to break the skin. 
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Mackereli Baked.— Kequirod : 
two mackerel, and some seasoning as 
under. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Prcj)are the fish just as for 
IiIackeuel, with Oxioxs. Mix the fol- 
lowing ingredients : two heaped table- 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs, the same of 
chopped parsley and minced onions, 
mixed with a mushroom, if ijossible 
(the onions should be scalded) ; a good 
pinch of cayenne, salt to taste, a little 
powdered or fresh thyme, and a grate 
of nutmeg. Sprinkle this over one fish, 
laid skin down in a greased baking tin ; 
lay the second one on skin up. Grease 
a sheet of paper, put it over, tucking it 
down, and bake in a good oven for half 
an hour ; less if small fish. Have a hot 
dish, slide the fish on, add their liquor 
to some good brown piquant sauce, as 
caper, mustard, &c. ; boil up and skim, 
and pour round the fish ; shake some 
raspings over the top, and serve. 
Garnish with fried parslcjy, or small 
onions or mushrooms, fried and glazed. 

It will bo noticed that no fat enters | 
into the seasoned crumbs ; on account 
of the oily nature of the fish, none is 
needed. 

Another way. — Pour in the tin a 
glass of vin(‘gar and the same of water ; 
omit the greased paper, and baste the 
fish, while cooking, with the liquor. 
When done, add some brown sauce; 
boil up, and serve as above. 

Mackerel, Boiled,— Open the 

fish just enough to take out the roe, 
Sind to cleamse the inside ; wash the roe 
clean, and lay aside; have the w’ater 
salted as usual, but below boiling point, 
or the skins wdll break ; lay the fish on 
the drainer, and the roe by their side ; 
cook, after boiling point is reached, for 
about fifteen minutes, simmering only, 
and skimming well. The roe may be 
replaced in the fish, or can be ke])t for 
other dishes. Drain, and lay on a 
napkin on a hot dish ; gamish with 
parsley or fennel, and serve the same 
sauces with them ; or goosebeiTy sauce 
is efiually suitable. Sometimes the sauce 
is poured over the fish. 

In washing mackerel use salt and 


cold water; and in drying use a soft 
cloth ; avoid rubbing, dab gently, or 
the skin will come off. Always tak(^ 
the eyes out. Small, tender fish must 
go into water only warm, then they 
must bo carefully watched. Time, 
about eight or ten minutes to simmiu- 
after the water boils, or less will do if 
very small. iSteaming is a better ;^nethod. 

Mackerel, Broiled or Grilled. 

— Wash and dry as above; open as 
little as possible ; make three iiKusions 
in a slanting direction on each side the 
fish; put in a little seasoning of salt, 
ca 5 'enne, mixed mustard, and salad oil, 
and brush all over with oil only. Cook 
gradually for twenty minutes or more, 
turning it oftim, and giving it a few 
minutes cooking on its back last thing. 
Put a pat of ^Iaithe dTIotel Butter 
in ; close, and serve hot. Or use a little 
Tomato Bi'ttek in the same way; first 
mixing with it a saltspoonful of 
French mustard. The latter method 
is very delicious. 

Another icay . — Fillet the mackerel 
before cooking, and serve devil sauce, 
or any similar kind with it; Siiuce 
tartaro is excellent ; a spoonful may be 
put on each fillet ; small croutons may 
be used for garnish. 

Mackerel, Fillets, in Wine. 

— Raise the flesh from the bones on 
each side ; cut into two or three j)arts, 
slanting, according to size ; saute or 
broil them until very delicately 
browned, then lay them in a stewpan 
with equal parts of fish stock .and 
Madeira ; cook for ten minutes gently ; 
lift out with a slice, dish them in a I’ow, 
leaning one against another, slightly 
overlapping ; stir a bit of glazci in the 
wine, and pour over the fillets. Gar- 
nish them with slices of tomato, cooked 
in a little butti.'r withf)ut browning ; 
put on each slice a little h(;.'i]) of 
chopped cucumljcr, cooked, andsprinklo 
with parsley and cai)ers, chopped ; put 
between tlu; tomato some lemon, cut 
first into thin slices, then each slice 
into quarters. 

This is a high class savoury. iSer\'c 
for luncheon or dinner. 
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Mackerel, with Onions. — 

Eoquiied ; two mackerel, twelve small 
onions, a large Spanish onion ; other 
ingredients us undermentioiKid. 

Peel, and fry the small onions ; peel, 
mince;, and hoil the large onion in a 
little w’oak stock ; then drain it well ; 
sprinkle with cayenne, chopped ;yarsley, 
and salt, and stir in an ounce o± butter. 
Washtind diy the fish, cut ofl: heads 
and tails, take out the backboncH, and 
lay them flat in a stewpan ; pour over 
wine and water to just cover; i)ut in 
the little onions, with seasoning to 
taste, and simmer for twenty or twenty- 
five minutes. Have a hot dish ; spr(;ad 
on it the choi)pcd onion, lay the fish 
on, in coiitraiy directions, then add to 
the liquor in the stewpan a bit of 
glaze, the size of a nut, and a tcaspoon- 
ful of browned flour mixed wdth 
mushroom catsup; boil up quickly, 
pour over the fitjh, and use tlvc small 
onions as garnish. 

This is piquant jind very appetising. 
Mackerel so cooked will be generally 
enjoyed. When wine is objected to, 
us(; French viiujgar and lemon juice, or 
any nice flavoured vinegar. 

Mackerel, Pickled.— P>oil as 
usual ; take the backbones out, and 
split the fisli down the middle : then, 
for four fish, take half a junt of 
vinegar, the juice of a lemon, a half 
gill of caper vinegar, a small onion, a 
hunch oJi -parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
allspi(;e berries and black pe]>percorns, 
a few cloves, and a bay leaf ; add to 
these three-quart(;rs of a pint of the 
fish liquor, boil altogether for twenty’ 
minutes ; pour ovt'r tlio lish laid in a 
d(;e]) dish, cover, and leave, for twelve 
hours. Serve on a fiat dish, wdth 
some of the licpior as recpiired, and 
garnish with sprigs of ftmnel or ])arsle\’. 
Leave all the sjuees, eke., in the liquor, 
hut do not put any on the dish. 

Mackerel Roes.— -SVv Sa vouriks. 

Mackerel, Smoked.— S a- 

VOUUIES. 

Mackerel, Stewed d la 
Monica. — Make a pint of sauce (.vrr 


Yacht Sai:ck a la Monica) ; cle an and 
fillet a couple of fish, saute them 
lightly, and drain them well ; then lay 
them in a pan, and pour the hot saiico 
over them ; keep them at simmering 
point for ten minutes, then dish high in 
the centre of a hot dish. Garnish with 
fried croutons, of any desired shape; 
brush them with warm glaze, and 
sprinkle with chopped lax (see Savour- 
ies). Mackerel a la Norah is equally 
good. Substitute tlie sauce of that 
name for the above. T.’se cioutons for 
garnish, with here and there a prawn 
or shrimp. 

Mackerel, with Tomatoes.— 

Cook the mackerel as above ; grill or 
fry some small tomatoes, and make 
sonic Tomato Pur£f ; serve in the same 
way as the above, and season similarly’, 
omitting the onions only. 

Marinade for Broiled Fish. 

— Mix together a gill of oil, a chopped 
onion, a bunch of herbs, the juice of a 
h'lnon or some white vinegjir ; or half 
cider or white wine can be used; a 
little salt and cayenne, or a few drops 
of cayenne vinegar. In place of herbs, 
some herbal vine gar can b(‘ used. This 
is a French prepauition : the fish Jire 
often scored, an inch a])art in a slant- 
ing direction, nearly to the bone, before 
putting them in tlie marinade ; they’ 
are then wraj)ped in paper, soaked in 
the same mixture, before cooking. 
Many kinds of dry skinned fish are 
greatly improved by’ the treatment ; 
river fish of suitable size may’ be thus 
cooked with advantage. 

Mullet, Grey. — This is different 
from I’i'd mullet, and not so good. It 
is of variable size and quality ; largo 
fish mav bo boiled like (.’on, llAnnotK, 
vke. ; smaller ones may bo cooked like 
Led AIullkt. Gourt Bouillon au 
liLANu should bo us('d ill boiling a 
really large fisli. Priti* is uncertain, 
lower generally’ than red mullet. 

Mullet, Red,— This is difftTont 
from, and superior to, the grovmulh t ; 
it is a much prized fish, and often 
leaches a high figure, though some- 
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l\nu‘S sold ut 6d., or loss. Mullet 
is called the woodcock of the sea’' as 
it is served without giiltiii". The best 
are red, and short, with clear eyes, and 
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firm fiosh. In cleaning them tluy 
should bo very lightly .scniped, and by 
out the frills, as much as oufrht 
to bo removed will come away with 
them. They arc seldom boiled ; the 
undermentioned methods are prefer- 
able. 

mCullet d. la Prancaise.— Clean 
the fish through the gills; j»ound the 
liver with an e(|ual l)uJk <>£ fiiudy 
e}ioj)j)ed ])arsley, a morsel of hiittei-, 
and salt and pepptu’ ; replace it, close 
the fish, and lay them in a shallow 
dish, eb'so toj^i'llior, lu'ads and tails 
alternately. Th(‘ bottom of the dish 
should he well huttcrod. Then brush { 
the fisli wu'lh oil, sprinkle with jmrsley, j 
finely ehopianl, powdered mixed IktIjs, 
and bread <Tunibs; sprinkle with bnnoii ' 
juicc!, and cook gently in the ovtm, 
brushing over with oil a tiim; or two. 
Servo in the dish, and add lemon juice 
and white wine (a glass of each to four 
fish) hoatf.'d together, last moment ; 
pour round, not over, tlie mullet. 

'I'liis is one of the bt^st dishes of 
mullet, assuming fresh fish, and atten- 
tion (luring the cooking. 

Mullet, Baked. — AVipe the fish 

(do not wash tliem) using a clean, soft 
cloth; take off tljo fins and remove the 
eyes, pull out the gills, then season 
lightly with salt, pepper, and caveniKe 
Make a couide of cuts on each side the 


fish, and lay them on a buttered tin, or 
in a Dutch oven. Cook for twenty 
minutes, or more, if largo. While 
cooking, brush over with oil now and 
then, and turn (ivery two or tlireo 
minutes. Serve on a very hot dish ; 
brush lightly with a little hot, thin 
glaze, and put a pat of IMAiriiE dTI6tel 
Bi'TTeh on each. 

Another iray . — Prepare as al) 0 i\ e, but 
put a glass of wine (to three fish) intlm 
tin. Wiieii doiu', linish olf as above 
directed, and add th('li(pu»r in llie tin It) 
some good iii(dtt‘d buttt r, about a gill, 
and i)ut in a teaspuonful of aneliovy 
essence. Di tch Sai c e is also good 
with mullet cooked in any way. 

Mullet, Broiled.— Pi oi)aic the 
mullets according to the first method 
above, and h‘ave tlnun in a niixtun^ of 
oil and seasoning to half a gill of oil, 
put a good pinch each of salt, cayenne, 
j and white pep])er — on a flat dish, tuni- 
I ing th('m often. The fish should ho 
' cut rather (leej)ly, in two or three 
])laces on each side. Jn an hour, drain 
th(i fish, and put in the incisions a 
little ehop])ed jiarsley and thyme, well 
mixed. d'lK'U broil earcfully ; the skin 
should he brown and crisp ; eare is 
needod to ])revi'iit cracking, and the 
lire must be (d('ar, and the utiMisil well 
oib'd. Mullet eau he grilled iu the 
same way. Tlie scvisoning given is for 
three or four fish. A pat of AIaituk 
i>Tl(n’KE P»iTTEit oil eacli fish will he 
one of the best sauces, or Tawtahe 
SAVeK is good. Of th(‘ hot sauces, 
llouDELAisE is excclhuit. 

Mullet, Broiled, en Fapil- 
lotes. — K(J(]uired : six einailar slu'cts 
of white ])a])er, six mulhds, IweUa' 
ounc(;s of butter, two 1ahlosj)Oonfuls of 
capers, a sriltspoonful eaeli of whit(‘ 
pepjifrr and soluble cayenne, twice as 
much salt, and a small onion, sc'ulded 
and dried. 

Cdiop th(j capers, first drying them in 
a cloth, and llu* onion rny fimatl ; mix 
wdth the seasoning. Putter tin.* ])apers, 
excepting round tin* edges; distribute 
the seasoning (;(jually ovtu’ the fi.sh, lay 
one on ouch paper, and fold over, making 
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the od^es meet. This nuikf/H a somi- 
eirele. 'J’hen lK*gin to fold the 
of tlu^ paper over and over, until it 
rt^uehes the iish. Brush the papers 
o\ <‘r outsithi. espeeially the folds, with 
f»il or butter, then broil or ^^rill e.ire- 
I’ully. At the moment of serviri^^ slit 
the toj) of the cases, and seiid Capeii 
Sai'CK to tabl<!, adding' a tablespoonful 
of M.adeira to half a pint. 

The above quantities of seasoning 
and butter must be increased if thelish 
are large. 

Mullet, Filleted, and Fried. 

— Take four mullets; scrape themlightly, 
cut off tli(5 hesads, take out the insides, 
and carefully preserve the livc'rs. Dry 
them, and season tlic insides with salt 
and poj)])er, a jiinch of cayc^nne, nut- 
mc'g, and grated lemon rind. Divide 
the fisli in lialves, and lift the flesh from 
tlui hones ; each inullc-t will make two 
filk'ts. Dry and flour them, and di]) 
them into wcll-hoaten egg, then into 
bn‘ad crumbs, seasoned, licave for an 
hour liefore cooking if convenient. 
Fry in very hot fat, and serve with a 
sauce made h}' boiling the livers, then 
j)oiinding and sieving them,' and mix- 
ing witli a gill arnl a half of rich 
jMkltmd BcriLii, sharpened with 
lemon juice or claret. 

In tlui oiiiiiioii of some ejiieures, rich 
(^vi’Ku Sai'ci:, mixc'd Avitli the livers as 
above, is the sauce par exirlloive for 
mullet ill any form. 

Mussels. — Those are a cheap fi.sli 
of good flavour, and may ]»o used in 
plac(^ of oysters in many stews, sauces, 
kc. They must be well washed, and 
the beard or “ we(‘d removed : also a 
small crab, often found inside. They 
are gritty, and in cleansing them the 
shells must bo brushed, and the watt'r 
rimewed many times; or leave them 
under a running tap. 

Mussels, Boiled.— Take them 
from the AvatcT, sprinkle tlu'm with 
salt in a pan, and ]»ut a cloth ovt*r, 
then tlu' saucepan lid ; shake over the 
fir(‘ briskly, and when the shcdls oj»en 
strain the liquor, and after bearding 


thn fn»h, H«‘rv(ir hot. If h‘ft on the fin* 
u minub.* more than necewirv they 
buighen. The term boiling i.^ sc^rne- 
what of a misnomer in thi.s and srniilar 
instances, as no liquor is uscmI. 

Mussels, Scalloped.- - Scai.- 

i.oi'Eii Scallops. Follow the r#*cipc, 
but moisten the mu.sscds with their 
strained liquor, and reduce or omit tlic 
white sauce. It is not necessarj- to 
add parsley. 

Mussels, Stewed.— recipes 
for oysters and clams. Another way 
C)f serving is to add the liquor, strained, 
to some? wliite sauce or melted butter : 
heat tile mus.sels in it, season, and 
s<Tve hot. First boil them in the 
usual way. 

Oysters. — d’hose are universally 
likecT with rare exee])ti(>ns. They are 
highly digestible in the niw state ; less 
so when cooked, especially if subjected 
to great heat. ‘ * Native ” oysters arc the 
b(\st, but many others. “ blip* points,” 
Ae., answer for cooking purposes ; and 
oysttu's in tins are very useful, thougli 
not (Mpial to fresh. Oysters are in 
prime condition wlun the letter It 
comes in tht‘ month, though imported 
ones may now be had all the year. 
Oysters eannot be too fresh ; when 
eatiui raw the sooner they are taken 
after opening the bi*tter. 'J'ludr fresh- 
ness may be known by the force with 
which th(^ shell closes on the knife ; tlu* 
sludls of stale oni'S “ gape” very mmh. 
Ijcmon juice or vinegar, with whitt* 
and cayenne pepper, are usually served 
with raw oysters in the shell, but tlu* 
trill* lover of the fish often pref(*is 
them without any addition. Brown 
bread and butter should be served with 
them ; and without going here into the 
question of drinks w’ith meals, w c may 
remark that nothing is so likely to 
hinder their digestion ns spirits, eith(*r 
Kiw' or diluted. It is an exploded 
notion that “a nip of brandy digests an 
oyster suppt r ; ” on the contrary, if 
taken with brandy, digestion is re- 
tarded, simidy beeauso alcohol h irdi iit 
the oysters to a great extent. Oysters 
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nuiy be kept alivo for some days, by 
feoain^ them with salt and water 
(changed every twenty-four hours) ; 
oatmeal is used also; it gives plumpness, 
but the flavour suffers. 

Oyster Curry, — Keduco the 

oyster liquor, and add it to twiee its 
measure of sauce made asWlow ; heard 
the oysters and lay them in to get hot 
through. They should hi' lirsl sitalded 
us usual, and the beards stewed in 
the stock with w’hlcli the sauce is 
made. Required, for a gill of sauc<', a 
tc: I spoonful each of chojqn'd onion 
(scalded), lemon juice, white wine, and 
curry paste ; Ihe'same, or rather more, 
of white roux; salt, cayenne, and a 
pinch of niitmi'g, a few drops of 
anchovy essence*, and a hit of ajqde 
pulp, scrajx'd from a cooked ajqjlc. 
The whole should he cook(.‘d, and 
sieved or tammicul, and after mixing 
w’ith the oyster liquor it must not ho 
boiled. Enough oysters — whole if 
small, divided if large — must be usiid 
to make a lliick mixture. .S(Tve witli 
rice, boiled as usual, or Bkownkd 
Rice can Ihj served with it ; either may 
be sprinkled with curry powder and 
lemon juice. 

Oyster Cutlets,— Rotium-d : a 
score of small oysters, four ounces of 
raw veal, bread, eggs, s('asoning, and 
sauct' as under. Cost of oysters about 
Is. 4d. per score. 

Scald the oysters in their liquor ; 
b(jard them, and mince them very 
small ; tlien scrape tlie veal, adding the 
scraj)cd meat to tlie oysters. Reduce 
the liquor to half the mcasun^, and 
season with cayenne, cho])pod jKirsh-y, 
and a hint of onion, first scaldiid, a 
little salt and lemon juice, then add 
an equal measure of thi(;k White 
Sauce ; Ix’at in the yolk of a raw egg, 
and stir in the oysters and veal, and 
a small quantity of bread erumltti. 
This d(q>ends upon the time theoyslers 
can he left before frying ; if they can 
stand all night, a good tables] »oonful 
or two will do; if only just long 
enough to cool, use double the quantity. 
Beat the whole for a few minutes over 


the Are, but do not boil it ; fill some 
cutlet tiins, and when cold, turn out ; 
then coat with egg and bread crumbs 
ill the usual way, fry them a nice 
brow’ii, and disli on a lace paper, in a 
circle ; fill the centre with fried parsley. 
If no tins are at hand, pour llni mass 
on a fiat diali, and cut out with a cutlet 
cutti'r, or an oval plain cutt(^r wlien 
quite cold; or the mi.xluro can he 
formed into small cakes; see Eimt 
Cakes for tho manner of shaping 
them. 

Oyster Cutlets, k la Danes- 

bury. — E‘>r tliesc, first ])reparc al^out 
half a pint of Oyster Sauce, and let 
it get cold. I’ouiul togctlier thre<* 
honed anchovies, a tea spoon fill each of 
lemon juice and thick cream, a little 
salt, eayeiinc, tarragon vint'gar, Jind 
French mustard, the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg, and a couj)ie or three table* 
spoonfuls of any cooked whiter fisli, 
whiting or sole for ehoiee. h<'ii 
well mixed, stir in the oyster saue<', 
and work the wliole wi.'ll togellu-r. 
Have ready sonH3 cutlet moulds, as 
illustrated below, and put in enough 
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aspic mayonnaise {see (Iarmshes) to 
line tho hottoins. When lirm, till iij) 
■witli the oyster mixture, first adding 
to it just enough liquid asjac to set it. 
It is well to t(!st this ])y .setting a little 
in one of the inouMs tirst over iee, as 
tho quantity varies according ttj tlie 
weather. When firm, turn tliem out, 
and garnish the to])s with mayonnaise 
of a coiitiasting colour, forming any 
pretty design. Dish them down a 
straight block of rice {see Garnishes), 
and gariiisli with asjjic and green 
salad. Serve as an (ditree*. 

Oyster Toast, Plain. — Ho- 

quired ; a round of buttered toast, some 
Oyster Sauce, made in the usual way 
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I, at rather thicker, and heanoning Ui 

Take the <TU8t from the iotuit, which 
Bhuald he hulterird liUTally ; jHair the 
Hiiun; over, and m.Tve )iot. It m a 
hrcrakiast dish, Fried hrea<l ii»av !>♦' 
used instead of toast, and ho out into 
any desirid sliape. 

Oysters, k la Creole. lh»t a 
layer of oysters in a .shallow di.'^h : 
BpVinkle them with < rueker erunih<, a 
few hits of hatter, a dast of salt, jm jiper, 
and eayeiine, a s(jiie< /e (d leiiHiii jjiit *-, 
then more erunihs ; and so on alter- 
nately, lish and erunihs, the latter 
fonuiiij? the top layijr, ovi*r wiiieh more 
hntter should he put, and it i.s prefer- 
ably melted; if put on in cold dahs, 
somf‘ of the crumbs are apt to ^*<*1 dry. 
Ihit the dish in a sharp oven until the 
surface is nicely browned. The liquor 
of the oysters may ho used in the dish : 
or it can he boiled down until wadi 
i-educed, and added to a ^»'Ood white 
sauce, as bechamel ; or the liijuor itsidf 
can he simply seasoned, and thickened 
with roux. 

Oysters, Fried. — Those are 
sometiiiKJS used as a .separate dish, or 
for garnishing’ fri»'d lish. They are 
nice eoated with beaten egg Jiiid bread 
crumbs, or with frying hatter. They 
should ho chosen as even in size as 
convenient, and dried well before 
coating ; then, lifter frying, w'ell drained 
on a hot cloth. Crispness is essential, 
and a plentiful supjdy of fried parsley 
is tlie usual aeeonipaiiiincnt. Th«\v 
are generally eaten minus sauce, hut a 
good one, w'lu?ii preferred, is made by 
boiling down the strained liquor to a 
fourth the quantity, and seasoning it 
W'ith anchovy essence, cayenne vinegar, 
and mignonette pepper ; it must ho 
S(;rvt‘d very liot. Thicken it slightly, 
if preferred. 

Oysters, Scalloped.—Chooso 

small o>'.stei's ; scald them in their ow n 
liipior, ami heard them ; then take 
them uj), and boil down the liipiorwith 
seasoning {see Oystkus, Stew'Ed), until 
reduced well. Butter some deep shells, 
china or plated; lay in some bread 
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I Oysters, Scalloped, a la 

! Reme. — iteduce t)ie li^juor. 

add it I') an eijiial mea.sure of white 
wim-; lediKe acrain to half: then, 
supposing there is a gill <d‘ the twu 
coiuhined, add lialf a pint of Thick 
Bi^chamkl, mixed witli the yolks of a 
couple of raw eggs. Butter tlie >h(’lls. 
and coat with line l>r( ad criuiihs. fried 
lUjhtbf : then fill up entirely with the 
sam’o and oyster.'^, sudieient to mako a 
thick mixturi' ; coat again with crumbs 
and hrow’ii in a (juick ovdi. .Servi- on 
a ilish coven d with a serviette. Always 
have* crumbs at the bottom, or tlie 
oysters will become hanl. A h‘W 
minutes will siifhee for tht‘ bi’ow’iiing’. 

Oysters, Spindled.— Kequi rod : 
an equal number of oysters and thin 
slices of bacon, cut asiu'arly as possible 
the same size ; a little pcp}>er, ground 
mace, and anchovy essence and lemon 
juice to taste. 

]Mix the seasoning : put a sonpe/ni on 
each oyster and hit of bacon ; thread 
them alternately on a skewer, passing 
it through the llesliy part of tlie 
oyster : lay it across a baking tin, and 
cook in a sharp oven until tlio bacon is 
eris]>. l*ass a plated ski^wer through 
the w’hole, and draw out tlu^ tirst one ; 
lay on a hot dish, and send eayeiine 
and lemon juiei’ to table. This is an 
American snack, and w'c need scarcely 
add, a very good one. 

Oysters, Spindled, en 

Cr0UStade,—Keq Hired : a eroiistade, 
made by cutting a thick slice of bread 
the length of the skewer, and the width 
of the oysters, and hollowdug it in the 
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centre, then fij’ing it brown ; oysters 
to nil skewer, seasoning, and egg and 
crumbs. 

Thread the oysters as above (no 
bacon), seasoning them w('ll ; then roll 
them in hour, coat tlicm with beaten 
egg, then with bread crumbs, or biscuit 
(U’umbs, and fry them in hot fat. 
Have the croustade ready on a hot dish, 
put in the oysters, after changing the 
8k('wcrs as above, and serve hot. A 
tasty snack for any meal. 

Oysters, Stewed. —Required -. 
twenty-live oysters, a gill of sherry, a 
lemon, a f(;w drops of essence of mace 
and ciiyonno vinegar, a little salt, and 
a sprig of parsley. 

Drain the oysters, put tlie liquor in 
a stewpan with the seasoning, bring 
to tlie boil, and skim ; add the wine, 
boil up, then take the pan from the 
fire, and lay in the oysters : cover for 
five to ti'Ti minutes, keeping them just 
below boiling-point, then "serve. ' If 
likcid, a litth; thickening may be added 
to the li(iuor, with a few drops of an- 
chovy essence. 

This recipe hails from the other sid(; 
the herrijig pond ; and tin; oyster-oat(T 
will hardly need telling that it is a 
good one. 

Oysters, Stewed, White.— 

Open some jdump, small oysters ; rinse 
them in the strained liipior, put th(‘m 
in a stew})an with the liquor again 
strained, bring just to the boil, then 
take them out, and leinove the beards ; 
put back the beards with salt, cayenne, 
and a bit of nutmeg Jind lemon peel, to 
boil until the liquor is strong; then 
strain it, and mix with an taiual 
nu asure of Thick IJechamel ; boil up, 
and lay in the oysters to heat through, 
but not to boil again. Squeeze in a 
litth^ lemon juiee off the fire. 

.1 nothrr nai /. — Stew Ihe beard.s down 
in the liquor until a little is left ; add 
it to some Ditch Satxe or good 
IMja.TEn Butter ; put in the oysters 
to heat as above directed. 

Oysters, Various Methods 

01 Cooking, — Recipes for patties, 
vol-au-vents, omelets, souffles, force- 


meats, and small savouries, in which 
the oyster plays a jirominerit pait, will 
be found in subsequent chapters {see 
Index). 

Perch. — This is one of our com- 
monest fresh water fish, and is con- 
sid('rcd one of the best ; it is met wdth 
in most of the lakes and rivers of Great 
Britain, and many parts of the Contin- 
ent ; probably throughout the whole 
of the temperate regions. 

l^erch abound in deiip, dark, sluggish 
rivers, and about Hood gates and 
similar places; a fish of a pound is a 
fair size ; three iioimds is thought 
large ; but they are found very much 
larger. The flesh is firm, of good 
flavour, and digestible. 'I’hey are 
tenacious of life, and may be carried 
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many miles if packed in straw. Wlion 
fn‘sh, the body is bright and shiny, 
and the gills rosy red. Crimping 
improves them. To scale tliem is not 
easy; if plunged for a moment into 
boiling Avater, the operation is assisted ; 
when boiled, tlie scales are often taken 
off after boiling, as being the easier 
method. 

Perch, Boiled.— Wash the fish 
in wmrm water to free it from slime. 
Emjity it, and take off the fins and 
gills. Rut it in boiling water, saltf^d, 
then cook it, scanu'ly at simmering 
point, until done. S(;rve any of the 
usual fish sauces with it. 

Perch, Fried, — The ordinary 
plain methods will answer, hut jn ejiared 
as bolow’ the dish issiqierior. If small, 
after cleansing the fisli, leave them 
whole ; if largo, fillet tlicm ; th(*n roll 
them in flour, and wipe again. Mix in 
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a dish half a gill of oil, half a teasjjoon- 
f ul of salt, and the same of i)epper ; put 
the fish in and leave for an hour, 
turning often. Then drain them, and 
dip into a well-hcaten egg, and bread- 
crumbs pre])ared as follows : to six 
tabJcspoonfiils of the (Tumbs, add a 
toas])Oonful of herbaceous mixture (ftee 
Reasonings) ; a small onion, chopped 
finely, and a pinch of grated hunon 
peel and cayenne. Fry brown, and 
serve with any good piquant sauce. 
Fish for this dish must be carefully 
scaled. Thciso quantities are for six 
or eight fillets. 

Perch, Stewed with Wine.— 

In addition to the usual mode of 
stewing fish (.see Gravy for Stewed 
Fish) the following is recommended for 
perch. Equal parts of light wine and 
water, enough to cover, should be 
brought to the boil ; the fish should be 
cleaned and skinnetl, and laid in the pan 
with a bunch of herbs, a few whole 
spices, and an onion, and a. mushroom 
if handy, with a little lemon juice and 
salt. When done, dntin the lish, 
thicken the sauce; with brown roux, 
lij'st sea.soning with salt and anchovy, 
and straining it from the herbs, &c. It 
should be as thick as brown sauce, and 
be poured over the fish on a hot dish. 

Periwinkles, — Tliese arc called 
pinpatches in some parts; although 
considered the poor man’s luxury, tluy 
may be enjoyed by anybody. If eniten 
while hot, just after boiling, wuth 
I)opj)or and vinegar, they are said to bo 
very nutritious and digestible. 

Pickle for Fish, — Required ; a 
quart of vinegar, an ounce of salt, half 
a tables[)oonful of scraped horseradisli, 
half a dozen doves and allspice berries, 
a couple of bay leaves, and a good 
pinch of celery seed and cayenne 
pepper, with some w’hole black pepper. 

Bring the above ingredients to the 
boil. Wash any kind of fish, just as if 
for boiling, and trim it neatly ; cut it 
up, and pack it in a stone jar; pour 
over en »ugh of tlie ])ickle to cover it, 
tie the jar down, and cook it in a vt*ry 
slow oven (slow enough for u rice 


pudding) until the fish is done. Set it 
in a cellar or any cool place, and let it 
remain until cold, before removing tlie 
cover. I'ish thus cooked is excellent 
for salads, or may be di ained from the 
pickle, and sent to tabh; with any 
suitable cold sauce. It kcei)s very 
w’^ell, and the jncklo may be used again 
if reboiled with more seasoning. 

Pike, — This fish is found in most 
Europ(;an lakes, particularly the north. 
It w’as long a disputed point as to the 
pike being indigenous in England; it 
is now thought that there is full proof 
of its being a native. Its size is con- 
siderable ; instances of pike attaining a 
length of three feet, and a w'cigiit of 
thirty to forty pounds are not uncom- 
mon. The usual colour is a i)ale olive 
grey, deepest at the back, maiked by 
yellowish patches on tin* sides, with a 
whit(‘ abdomen, slightly spotted with 
black. The i»ike is so voracious as to 



be called the ‘‘ fresh water shark ; ’’ it 
attacks and devours smaller fish, and 
often falls a victim to its own greed in 
its inability to swallow^ its ju-cy. It 
should bo remembered that it is highly 
dangerous to swallow the bone of a 
pike ; it is very sharp, and of a pecu- 
liarly hard nature. The roe of the 
pike is made into a caviare, and the 
llcsh salted and dried in some countries. 
Tliere are various w’ays of cooking the 
pike ; if boih‘d, follow the recipe on 
page Ho, The term “ Jack ” is apjdied 
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to a pike under three pounds in weight, 
and less than two feet in length. 

Pike, Baked, —This may ho 
stiilfed with veal forcemeat, mixed with 
a little cho])])ed chervil. The fish 
should he coiled and the tail fastened in 
the mouth. First brush with warm 
butler, tlun sc'ason well, and coat wdth 
beaten e,ag and seasoned crumbs. 
Finish off like haddock or cod, and 
serve! with any brown piquant sauce 
or gravy. The fish needs careful 
cleansing and scjiling. 

Pike, Larded and Baked,— 

t^cale and cleanse a moderate-sized 
])ike. liciinove the gills, empty the 
fish, and lard it thickly over with strips 
of fat bacon (.src IjAkding, page 13). 
Fill it with good Vfal Forcemeat, 
and sew the body up -with cotton. 
Butter a. })aper thickly, cover it wdth 
sweet herbs .and a litth' p('i)per and 
salt. Wrap the fish in this, lay it 
in a baking tin, baste well, and bake. 
Serve on a hot dish, and send any nice 
sauce to table. Time : twenty-five to 
forty-fiv(i minutes. 

Pike, Stewed,™ Clv?an and scale 
a ])ike weighing about four pounds, 
and cut it into slices three-quarters of 
an inch thick. Dissolve two ounces of 
butler in a stewpan. Put with it a 
shalot or a small onion chopped 
small, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a pinch of ground cloves, and 
a little pepper and s;Ut. Shake these 
ingredients over the fire for five or six 
minutes, then pour over them half a 
])int of stock or w’ater, a glass of claret, 
and a gill of vinegar. Lay the fish 
in the stewpan, cover closely, and h.t it 
simmer until done enough. Take it up, 
and lay it on a hot dish. Thickfm the 
sauce with hrowm roux, stir in a bible- 
sjiooiiful of hruisod capers, let it boil a 
minul(', and pour it over the fish. 

Pike, Stewed, Superior,— 

Take a medium-sized fish, prepare as 
usual, and lard it thickly with bacon 
(ace page 13). Put in a stevvpan a slice 
or two of veal and some minced bacon ; 
lay the fish on, and pour round it a 


sauce as above ; stew gently, then take 
up the fish (the tail should be fastened 
in the mouth), crisp it before the fire, 
while the sauce is finished off as above 
dir(;cted. Some herbs and fresh vego- 
t'lhles will improve the fish ; they 
should be laid at the bottom of the 
I stew’pan. ^ 

Pilchards, — Those are found in 
great numbers on the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devon. They are very oily, 
and arc only eaten in the un cured 
state in or near the places wliere 
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caught ; but they are cured in largo 
quantities after the oil has been 
extracted bj^ pressure ; even then, they 
arc very rich. AVhile fresh, they may 
be dressed like herrings, and the pil- 
chards in oil — sold in tins, the Cornish 
are the best — are very useful as a 
breakfast dish, or they may be con- 
verted into little savouries in the same 
way as sardines. The cost in the fresh 
state is uncertain ; tinned ones are 
about Is. for the best brands. 

In Devonshire, a pie is made of 
pilchards and leeks, but the taste is an 
acquired one, and it would jirobably 
not prove palatable to those unaccus- 
tomed to such a combination. 

The fin of the pilch.ard is just in the 
middle of the back ; it is thus easily 
distinguished from the herring. 

Plaice, — jMost people are familiar 
with the taste and ajipcaranco of plaice. 
If more expensive, it would probably 
he more appreciated, for if care is 
exercised in the cooking it is very good 
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eating. Jt is good when the body is 
thick and firm, the eyes bright, and the 
white side tinged with pink. The 
dark side is sixjtti.'d, jind if the spots 
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are C)f a bi’ight orange hue, the fish 
will be satishictory. I’lie price of 
phiice varies a good deal according to 
the sear(iity of other fish, as soh's, &c., 
for when there is a short supply, up 
goes the price of plaice. It is, how- 
ever, generally cheap, from 3d. to 4d. 
l)er pound, and sometimes lower, 
thougli it may r(;ach Gd. When filleted 
and fried, plaice is perhaps served 
in its best form : it can be baked, 
boiled, stewed, &(*., and may also be 
cooked in most of the ways given 
for solo, and other more costly fish. 

Plaice, Baked,— Wash the fish, 
trim it ne;itly, by taking the (^yes out 
(or, better still, remove the head and 
stew it for stock), the gills off, and 
cutting the fins evenly round. When 
dried, lay it in a cloth for a short time, 
then melt some clarified fat in a baking 
tin ; flour the fish well on both sides, 
baste it thoroughly, and cook in a 
moderate oven. It should be laid on a 
trivet, like a piece (»f me«‘it, if a large 
fish. W'heii thc‘ thickest i)art is white 
all throngb, serve, first sj)rinkling over 
som(5 raspings warmed in tlio oven, 
ISIake gravy in tlio tin, or s(*rve Ihtowx 
S.M’CE with it. 'I'his is th(‘ ehca]H‘st 
and plaini'st way of baking plaice, but 
very good. 

Tor other, better methods, sre Had- 
dock, .Sole, and Turuot. 

Plaice, Boiled,— In preparing 
the fish, wash it in salt and water with 
a little vinegar. Cut a slit, if large, 


on the dark side, and put it on to boil 
in water prepared in the usual way, 
white side up. Boil carefully, or 
rather keep it under boiling point ; it 
(iooks in a shoi-t time, and soon breaks 
if not watched. Wh^n done, dish, and 
garnish with parsley and lemon, and 
S(wve a pL'iin sauce with it. 

Wo would recommend steaming in 
l)reference to boiling, where suitable 
utensils are at hand; and where the 
method is not practicable for a whole 
fish, it could often he followed if the 
fish were cut into slices. 

Plaice, Broiled or Grilled, is 

excellent. It should be well dried 
after washing ; this is important, and 
should bo done an hour or two 
b(‘forehand. I'he usual modes may be 
followed {see Sole) ; but it will be 
firmer and fuller of flavour if un- 
skinned. Only a snuiU fish should be 
thus cooked. 

Plaice, Pried#— This, ^ if small, 
can be cooked wliole, or cut into slices 
an inch or two wide ; or laige fish can 
bo filleted like a sole, but is better not 
skinned. The black skin is not easy to 
remove : it is of a very gelatinous 
nature, and sticks tightly. If, how- 
ever, it is preferred removed, it may be 
done more easily after filleting, each 
piece being held on a board with the 
left hand, while a knife is passed 
between the black skin (next the 
board) and the flesh. The flesh must 
then he smoothed with a knife. Batter 
may he used, if not skinned, but egg- 
ing and crumbing is necessary if 
skinned ; or, owing to the watery 
nature of the fish, it is sometimes not 
so crisp as it might be. When batter 
h used (and this ih more economical for 
a family) the fi>h nuist be well floured 
first, and the batter made thick. 

Plaice, with Mushrooms.— 

Ihapiired : two pounds of plaice, a pint 
of fish stoi-k, half a pound of mush- 
rooms, seasoning, thickening, and 
butter. 

Wash the fish, trim it, diy it, and 
cut into slices an inch wide, ilake the 
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stock from the cuttings with the usual 
additions {sec Stocks), and strain it into 
a clean pan. AVash and break up the 
mushrooms, or cut them into squares ; 
fry them a little in a bit of butter, tlum 
add to the stock with a good table- 
spoonful of browned Hour. Put the 
fish in, season to taste, and simmer for 
twenty minut(}S or so ; pile it in a dish, 
and pour the gravy over. It must bo 
taken up carefully, or will break. A 
whole fish may be cooked in the same 
way. A boihid plaice, with white 
musliroom sau(;e ; or a baked one, wdth 
brown mushroom sauce, is equally 
good eating, and a change from the 
ordinary ways of serving ; and brill, or 
other flat fish, are very good so served. 

Plaice, with Tomatoes,— Mix 

together a gill of fish stock, a gill of 
brown sauce, and Ji tabb^spoonful of 
tomato cons(;rve ; cook in it som('i)laico 
luvpared as above - a pound and a half 
will be enough. AV^ieii done, siwve 
with the sauce over, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, and put round some 
small tomato(*s, fried, or larg(? ones, 
.sliced and grilled (.see Tom.vtoes). Other 
fish may be thus served. 

Prawns. These are delicious fish, 
more d(dicjite in flavour than the 
shrimp, and larger. They vary in price, 
and sometimes reuch some shillings per 
dozen, when scarce or very fine. AVlien 
fresh, the fish are firm and a good 
colour. To sh(3ll prawns, “ t ike tlie 
head in the right hand, and the tail in 
the left ; straighten the body of the 
prawm, bring the thumbs near together, 
give the right hand a little twist to 
break the tail shell, then draw it off ; it 
will leave only a small piece if the 
right twist he acquired.” 

Prawns, Croquettes 

quired : six ounces of freshly shelled 
praw’ns ; an ounce of fresh butter, a 
slight seasoning of mace, salt, and 
wiyenne ; a few drops onlf/ of anchovy 
essence, two ounces of stale, white 
bread, a little lint irrcam, a tablespoon- | 
ful or two of Bechamel AIaioke, the j 
-yolks of two eggs, and llie white of one. | 


The prawms should be chopped, tluui 
pounded with the butter and seasoning; 
the bread soaked in just enough cream 
to cover it, and stirred over the fire for 
a few minutes, then hdt until cold, and 
pounded with the prawns and saiici', 
and mixed with the eggs ; put in with- 
out beating. When the mass is smooth 
the fingers should he floured, Jind the 
croquettes formed the size of a walnut, 
into round, smooth halls. They must 
then bo egged and bread crumbed 
(another egg is required for this), left 
for half an hour, tlien re-i'ggc'd and 
crumbed, and fried in a basket in 
plenty of fat, a delicate brown only. 
I)ish them on a bordf3r of potatoes, or 
fried bread, and ])our loiind a little 
rich Melted Butter, flavoiiri^d with 
shrimp cssenco and lemon- j nice ; a tiia- 
spoonful of each to a gill and a half. 
A small border only is need(‘d. The 
middle should bii lilh^d nj) witli fried 
parsley, d'his is a vitv delicate dish ; 
it can be served as an entree. Shrimps 
may 1 h' used in the same W!iy, the 
quantity Ixdng increased in j)roj>ortion 
to their size,'. 

Prawns, Curried,— After shclh 
ing the i»rawns, measure them, and 
make fi.sh stock with the shells ; to lialf 
a pint of j)rawn.s allow the .same 
measure of the stock ; boil it with 
eurry paste, <kc. (see Curry Sauce), an 1 
after it is sieved, put it hai'k to h(‘at 
again ; add the ])rawns, and simmer a 
short time in the sauce. Serve with 
boiled rice. 

Prawns, Tinned.— Tluise arc a 
real delicacy at a small cost, as valuable 
for garnishing purposes as for scjiarato 
dishes. Some firms jiack them in lined 
tins, already referred to ; others tio 
th('m up in linen bags before putting 
them in the tiius. Many recipes for 
the u^e of tinned prawns will he found 
in various cliapters, Imt a hint here 
may he useful : when tln;y are used in 
the jilace of fresh ones, >»y way of 
example, in curry, or soup, or any 
other dish in which stock woubl he 
made fir.st firim the shells of the 
prawns, a.^: there are no .shells for tho 
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purpose with these, additional flavour 
must be given to the compound. A 
few drops of essence of shrimps or 
anchovies, a morsel of fish paste, or a 
filleted anchovy, will all serve the pur- 
pose. The prawns should not be 
opened long before they are used ; if 
left lying about, exposed to the air, 
the flavbur suffers, and they toughen. 

Prawns, to Dish,— Cover a dish 
with !i serviette ; put a small basin or 
cup on, upside dt)wn, then arrange the 
fish round the basin, using parsley 
freely as a garnish. 

Another tvay . — Cut thin slices from 
large hmons ; lay them on a dish with 
parsley to divide th(un; on the centre 
of each slices, put a sm;»U pile of prawns, 
leaving a margin of lemon visible. So 
simple a dish as this will prove that it 
is worth wdiile to give some considera- 
tion to harmony of colours ; this costs 
but little more than a jumble of fish 
put anyhow on a dish, while anybody 
may prove the difference of the effect. 
Prawns, if largo, win also bo placed 
round a dish of cress, or any plain 
salad. Shrimps may be served in the 
same ways. 

For other dishes from prawns see the 
chapters referred to under Shrimps. 


Soach. — This fish inhabits shallow, 
gently flowing streams; the compact- 
ness of the flesh is supposed to have 
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given rise to the proverb “ as sound as 
a roadi;” it weighs, as a rule, under 
a pound and a half. Frying is the 
best way of cooking it, but other 


methods are employed. If stewed in 
brown gravy or sauce, it is very palat- 
able ; or it can be baked, if wxdl 
basted. 

Itoach, to Pry,— Wash and dry 
the fish, handle it lightly, and roll it in 
flour; then fry crisply, and garnish 
with fried ])ar8ley. Serve with any fish 
sauce, or with cut lemon and cayenne 
only. 

BrOCkling, — ^This is a genus of the 
cod and haddock family ; several spi'cies 
arc found on the British coast, from 
the “ mackerel midge ” of an inch and 
a quarter, to the largest, of eighteen to 
twenty inches. None are of great 
value, as they decompose quickly, but 
when (piito fresh may be cooked by 
the usual methods and sent to table, or 
made into soup, or rather stock for it. 

Kndd, or Red eye.— This fish 
is found in lakes, slow riviTs, and fens 
in England and many oth(T parts of 
Europe. It is shorter and det'per than 
the roach, which it resembles, but is 
said to bo better eating. The fish is rich 
in colour, henc(^ its name. Cook in the 
I same w’ay as Koach. 

Salmon, — The salmon, according 
to Izaak Walton, is the king of fresh- 
j water fish. It is called a river fish, 

1 because it is generally caught in rivers, 
and the river is its birthplace ; but the 
sea is its home and its pasture ground, 
and to this it must return periodically 
to renew its strength, or die. In fact, 
it inhabits fresh and stilt watt'r alter- 
nately, spending its winter in the sea 
and its summer in the river. “ More- 
over, as the swallow returns to the 
roof or shed thiit gave it shelter, so 
does the salmon to the gravelly river’s 
l)od where it first saw the light.” This 
fact has been n^peatedly proved, and 
involves important consequences. If 
all the salmon in a river are caught, 
the river will be from that time salmon- 
less, unless it can be restocked with 
young salmon, which, after being 
roared in it, will at the proper age 
find their way to the sea and return to 
the river. 
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Salmon are never found in warm 
latitudes. They are distributed over 
the North of Europe and Asia, and are 
abundant, and even comparatively 
clicap, in some parts of North America. 
The price is kept up, however, by the 
facility wdth which the fish is packed 
in ice, and sent long distances by rail. 
The flesh of the salmon is rich and 
delicious in flavour ; few people have 
ever tasted it in perfection, that is, 
b(ifore it has lost a tide.” There is 
then, between the flakes, a white, 
creamy substance*, very highly es- 
teemed ; in a day or two tliis disap- 
pears, and the flesh is less delicate in 
flavour, tliough said by some to 
becoim^ more digestible. Alany, how- 
ever, hold the opposite opinion, and 
assert that the oily taste of fisli that 
lias been caught a couple of days, is 
riN'illy due to the fact that d<*composi- 
tion has scjt in, and that it is less likely 
to agree than wh(‘n quite fresh. Few of 
us, unfortunately, can test this point, 
but it is well to remember that salmon 
is always more or less rich, and very 
satisfying, and should bo eaten in 
moderation. 

In addition to the following, recipes 
for salmon will lx; found in other 
chajilers. («SV<? Ixoex.) 

The iirict' of salmon i.s very uncer- 
tain ; wlu.'n at its ( heape.st, it is seldom 
lielow lOd. or Is. ; and early in the 
S(?ason, it is often 3s. or more per 
pound. 

Sailinoxi, Boiled,— For a plainly 
boiled dish allo\v five ounces of salt to 
the gallon of water ; let it hoil, skim 
well, and prepare the fish hy scaling 
and cleaning it ; put it in the w’ater, 
and at once reduce the temjjerature hy 
drawing the i>an aside ; cook evenly and 
slowly until done. A thick piece may 
take as much as twenty minutes for 
each pound ; a thin jjiece may be done 
in little more than half the time : so 
long as it sticks to the bone, or looks 
raw in the part next the hone, it is not 
ready to dish ; but as soon as the same 
appearance of opaque, cooked flesh 
throughout is 2)ercei)tible, it should be 


taken up ; it loses flavour otherwise. 
The middle, and thick end of the tail are 
the parts usually chosen from a large 
fish ; or the head and shoulders, which is 
cheaper ; some pref(;r the tail end, it is 
sold at less per pound than the middle 
cuts. A small fish is often boiled 
w'hole; then great care is needed, or 
th(} tail will break before the in'fddlc is 
done. Dish the fish on a napkin as 
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.shown in the i*ngraving, and garnish 
with lemon and ])arslcy. »Serv() any 
suitabb; sauce, anchovy, shrimp, 
I cucumber, Ac., with it, and hand round 
a dish of dress(;d cucumber. 'I’o carvo 
the fish, cut through from a to n ; 
make cros.s cuts (as shown) from cto d; 
tlie former cut takes the tliick, and the 
latter, the thin part ; a j)orlion of each 
should be given to (‘acli person. Jn 
the case of a very large lish, it is also 
necessary to make one or more cuts, 
Iiarallel with a and «. 

Salmon, Boiled in Conrt 
Bouillon. — AVcCoukt Ihn illon, and 
follow the recipe in making it, using a 
gill of wine (no vinegar) to a 
quart of water. Then cook the fish 
as above directed. Salmon thus pre- 
j)ared is generally coated with sauce, 
and served on a PriiKE of Cl’cumkeh ; 
or a T0.MAT0 Ih REE may be put under 
it, and a good tomato sauce poured 
over : one made by cooking ripe 
tomatoes in fish stock and light wine 
to cover, then sieving, and ladling 
up with a rather liigh seasoning 
and a little glaze, is suitable. It 
should be coloured with caiinine, 
and boiled mitil wcdl reduced. This 
makes a very excellent dish. Crivipvd 
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salmon may be boiled in either of the 
foregoing ways ; it is considcrol more 
digestible than uncrirnpcd salmon; 
sometimes the slices are wrapped in 
buttered muslin, but where there is a 
drainer to the kettle this is not neces- 
sary ; in fact, grease should be avoided. 

Salftion Cutlets, Grilled.— 

Take slices of an inch and a half thick ; 
l)rush them with oil, and sprinkle with 
salt and mignonette pei)per ; leave 
them for an hour, then wrap them in 
white paper, oiled well. The gridiron 
must be rubbed with oil and heated. 
Lay the cuthits on; with a little space 
between. Put close to the fire (it must 
be clear), turn in a minute, then raise 
the gridiron, and turn every two or 
throe minutes ; they will take; about 
twenty minutes, and must be brushed 
over with oil each time of turning. They 
should bo a nice brown when doiu‘, 
!ind quite crisp to the touch. Take 
about five slices for a nice dish, which 
should be hot, and cov(‘rod with a dish 
paj)er. If a hot sauce is liked, a 
pieplant one is best ; or a pat of 
aiKihovy, Ma!tke d’Hotel, or other 
kind of butter may bo put on them, 
to also Sauce Heuiiace, Sauce Hkk- | 
hac6 au 1’au.mi!sax, and Sai ce for ' 
Salmon. 

Salmon Cutlets, Savoury,— 

(’ut the slices half an inch thic^ ; skin 
aiul bone them, then flour them, and 
di}) them into bcab’ii egg; next coat 
tie •III with bread crumbs, made savoury | 
by adding to half a pint the following \ 
ingrt^dieiils : — a saltspoonful each of ' 
Nvliiti^ pepper, luiwdertHl thyme, and 
grated lemon peel ; a pinch of grouml 
nutmeg and cayenne, and a dessert- 
spoonful of chopped jiarsley. Let 
them lie for an hour, then give them a 
second coating of egg and crumbs, and 
broil, grill, or fry them. Servo with 
Tahtahe, or other piquant sauce, and 
garnish with fried parsley. I'or break* 
fast, luncheon, or dinner! 

Salmon, Fillets of.— Fillets of 
salmon differ from salmon cutlets in 
this : that in the latter the fislj i.s cut 


into slices through the bone, but in the 
former the flesh is raised from the 
hone by means of a knife slipped along 
the spine. When the separation is 
effected, the skin is removed, and tho 
fish is cut into neat pieces of any shape 
and thickness that may be desired, 
though they are not often more than 
half an inch tliick. 

Salmon, Fillets of. Fried.— 

Fillets arc excellent if egged and 
crumbed, and fried in the usual way. 
They are nicer if the crumbs are 
seasoned with salt, cayenne, and 
herbs. Any of the fish sauces may be 
served with them, a good brown 
piquant is perluips best. 

Fillets of salmon are also very good 
stewed in brown sauce or Matelote 
Sauce. It is best to steam or parboil 
them, then finish them in the sauce, 
seasoning with lemon juice, anchovy, 
cayenne, and a little sherry. 

Salmon in Cases, d la Barri- 
COtte. — Take the skin and bone from 
a pound of salmon, the tail end ; cook 
it by parboiling in the ordinary way, 
then drain it from the water, and lay 
it in a flat tin. with a spoonful or two 
of light wine, and a buttered paper 
ovi'r the top. Finish it in the oven, 
or on the hut plate, basting often with 
the wine. When done, leave until 
e«dd, then flake it, and season nicely, 
and mix with it sfune thick mayonnaise 
and a dozen or so of chopped shrimps. 
Half fill some small oval china cases 
with the fish, then add a layer of sauce 
[ m ’ Anchovv Cream or Lorster 
Cream, under Coid iSaarrs). Make the 
surfaix* smooth, and put here and there 
a moi*sel of green garnish — capers, 
chervil leaves, or small cress. Next 
cut some ovals from aspic jelly poured 
in a tin to set; these should be rather 
smaller than the cases, so that an 
edging of the sauce will show. Lay 
these ovals, one on each case, quite 
fiat, and in the centre of each oval put 
a round of tomato aspic, about the 
third of an inch thick, and an inch in 
diamettT. Dish on a lace paper, and 
serve as an eiitret*, or fora wld collation. 
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Salmon in JeUy.— T^cquired ; two 
pounds of salmon, a pint and a half of 
liquid aspic, seasoning, and garnish as 
below, and a nicely dressed salad [nee 
Salads and Gakxishes). 

Boil the fish, skin it, and divide it 
into flakes; boil three or four eggs 
liard, cut the white of one into long 
thin strips, and sieve the yolk ; cut the 
rest into slices ; wash a handful of 
small cress, with a little tarragon and 
* chervil, shred the tarragon, Jind dry 
all well. Line a plain mould thinly, 
sides and bottom, with as]uc ; put in a 
pattern some slides of egg, with a few 
shi’imps, and some of the salad ; put at 
the sides, an inch up the mould, the 
strips of egg, curling thc'in round, with 
a shrimp or bit of greev in the middle : 
pour aspic to sot the bottom garnish, 
and lay in pieces of fish an inch deep ; 
then put in more jelly, and let it set. 
Then fill up the mould, loosely, with 
the rest of the fish, eggs, salad, &c., 
and add the jelly. Leave until firm, 
turn out, and servo a dressed salad 
round the base. The sieved yolk 
should be sprinkled amongst the gar- 
nish. This is a nice dish for luncheon 
in hot weather, or for out-door gather- 
ings. It may be made more elaborate 
by increasing the garnishing. If 
carried all up the sides of the mould, 
lobster coral, prawns, &c., being mixed 
in with the eggs, it is very effective ; 
hut made just as above it is compara- 
tively inexpensive and very pretty. 
Some shredded cucumber and capers 
may be mixed in with the rest, and 
dressed cucumber served with it. The 
ingredients must all bo ready before 
commencing, and the fish quite cold. 

Salmon Mayonnaise.--For a 

large party, a cut from the middle will 
furnish a handsome dish, say from four 
to six pounds of fish ; it* should 1^ 
boiled and skinned, then loft intact 
and dished, and be well coated with 
thick mayonnaise, flavoured with an- 
chovy essence. The garnish is the next 
consideration ; some sliced cucumber 
{see Cucumber roR Garnish) in a 
row down the centre, with prawns, 


capers, and small salad, is suitable 
and effective. It should be borne in 
mind that in garnishing mayonnaise, 
anything of a non-edible kind should be 
avoided, or waste follows : for instance, 
if sprigs of raw parsley were put on, 
they would be left on tho plates, with a 
good deal of the sauce sticking to 
them. We mention this because wo 
have s(5cn it done. On the dish, round 
tho fish, crayfish or prawns may he 
used, with green salad, and fancy 
blocks of aspic. Raw tomatoes, sliced, 
and coated with white or green mayon- 
naise, then sprinkled with lobster coral 
or chopped lax (Norwegian salmon), 
are effective, and may be freely used, 
logellier with fancy shapes of h(*c<- 
root, slices of lemon, and sprigs of 
watercress or chervil. Any small s^ilad 
should be lightly seasoned with oil and 
vinegar in the usual way (see Salads) , 
hut much liquid must he avoided. In 
hot w'cather, leave the dish on icc until 
the instant of serving ; to be enjoyed 
in perfection it must be cold. For 
the various adjuncts, see Index. 

^ Salmon Feel. — This is the name 
given to an inferior variety of salmon, 
which seldom reaches more than a few 
pounds in weight ; it should bo dressed 
like ordinary salmon. On account of 
its size it is generally cooked whole, 
and in the shape of the letter S. To 
truss it in this form, thread a largo 
needle with twine, pass it through the 
eyes and under the jaw, tic it securely, 
then run the needle through the tliick 
part of the tail, and out again on tho 
opposite side, and tie th(3 tliread 
tightly. 

Salmon Fickled.-<^r^ Salmon, 
Spiced. 

Salmon Quenellos.-^^^? Lobster 
Quenelles. Use raw salmon in place 
of cooked lobster ; omit the cream ; tho 
rest of the ingredients are the same, so 
is the method. Thick white sauce will 
do instead of bechmnel. 

To poach these, or any other quen- 
elles, have a saut4 pan ready, slightly 
buttered ; if they are not to be shaped 
with a spoon, or moulded, use a forcing 
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bag with a plain pipe ; any size, from 
a pea upwards ; pour in boiling water 
to just cover, then draw aside, after 
it has boib'd up again, and leave to 
Biminer only until finii. Small ones 
take four to six minutes : large ones 
eight to ten ; and good sized quenelles, 
fifteen minutes. 

Always rinse them in chan, hot 
water before serving ; and if fish stock 
is us(‘d, see that it is (juite clear. They 
want rinsing, whvrihtir stock or water 
is employed for the cooking, 

Salmon, Scalloped.— For this 
we w'ill suppose some boiled salmon, 
with the usual accompaniment, green 
peas, to be at hand, and a little sauce, 
anchovy, or something similar ; a tasty 
dish can be had from the fragments, 
by following these directions. Grease 
some scallop shells, and line them with 
a thin layer of potato pastry. Flako 
the salmon, and mix it with the sauce ; 
if not enough to moisten, add a little 
thickened milk, it should be a thick 
mince ; the fish may be cut up small if 
preferred; put a spoonful over the 
potato, then convert the peas into a 
puree (see recipes). Put some of this 
over the salmon, and cover with more 
potato pastry. Brush over with beaten 
egg, and dredge with fine crumbs, and 
bake brown in a quick oven. Pile up 
oil a dish, and garnish with fried 
parsley. 

There are a number of ways of 
varying these ; the tins can be coated 
with crumbs, and lined with rice, first 
cooked, or with macaroni ; the fish 
and peas go next, then more rice or 
macaroni, with crumbs on tho top; 
with tho top layer of either, a little 
sauce should be mixed, and the scallops 
are best heated in a shallow tin of 
boiling water, and just browned in the 
oven or near tho fire. Instead of 
peas, some cucumber puree may be 
used, and if sauce has to bo made pur- 
posely, a piquant one will be found 
good if the cucumber has been 

Used. 

Salmon, Smoked.— This is a 
gi’eat delicacy, and may be served as a 


breakfast dish, or a hot savoury. It is 
also a gi’eat favourite with many when 
cut into tho thinnest possible slices 
and served raw. Recipes are given in 
the chapters on Savouries and Salads. 
Smoked salmon varies in price and 
quality; the best is often sold at from 
two to three shillings per j^ound, or 
higher still when very scarce. 

Salmon, Spiced. — Take of the 
water in wliich the fish was boiled a 
I)int, with tho same measure of good 
malt vim.'gar, six cloves, a blade of 
mace, twelve black peppercorns, six 
allspice berries, a bay leaf, and a strip 
of lemon peel. Boil all together and 
skim ; put iu two ounces of butter, and 
pour it over the cooked fish, from three 
to six pounds according to thickness, 
which it should thoroughly cover in 
ever}" part. Set it in a cold place, and 
when quite cold, cover it. It will 
keep some days. This makes a good 
salad, or may be sent to table with 
some of the li([uor. To some palates 
it is pleasanter if two-thirds fish w’atcr, 
and one third vinegar be used. 

Salmon y Pickled. — This is less highly 
seasoned than tho above, and no 
butter need be ])ut in. The fish 
liquor and vinegar should be used in 
equal parts, with a few peppercorns, a 
clove or two, and a hay-leaf to each 
quart. Good vinegar should bo used 
in all such dishes, or the fish flavour 
is quite spoiled. 

Salmon, Tinned.— To serve this 
plainly, take the pieces from the tin 
as neatly as possible (the salmon cut- 
lets in tins are generally but little 
broken, and may be removed almost 
whole), and pile "them dome-shaped on 
a dish, with a garnish of green round 
tho base. Vinegar, both plain and 
flavoured, should be sent to table, 
tarnigon vinegar is a suitable accom- 
paniment ; also black pepper and 
cayenne. As a rule, the fish is pre- 
fciTed free from the liquor in the tins. 
If rtHiuived hot, put the tins in boiling 
water for about fifteen minutes, then 
drain, and juit the fish on a hot dish. 
Garnish as for ordinary boiled salmon. 
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Salmon, Tinned, with Maca- 

roni.—Take half a pound of boiled 
macaroni, a tin of salmon, half a pint 
of plain anchovy sauce, some bread 
crumbs, and herbs, with seasoning to 
taste. 

A dish that can be sent to table is 
wanted ; it should be greased and lined 
with crumbs, then tilled with thick 
layers of macaroni, moistened with 
hot fish stock or milk, and thin layers 
of the lisli, divided into flakcjs, each 
layer to lx; seasoned with ii('i)per and 
salt, and 2)arsley or oilier lierbs : a 
morsel of scalded onion, finely minced, 
is liked by some with fish dishes of 
this sort. Tlie anchovy sauce should 
be poured o^er all; the top lajer 
should consist of macaroni, well coated 
with crumbs. Pour a little butter 
over, and bake quickly until brown. 
When the oven is too fierce, a dish of 
this sort should be set in a tin of hot 
water in the oven until hot, and the 
water taken away in time for it to 
brown. This is very savoury ; a little 
fish goes a long way thus treated. 

Salmon Tront.—This varies in 
size from three-quarters of a jiound to 
two to three pounds ; it is a delicate 
fish, and may bo dressed according to 
the recipes given both for salmon and 
trout ; boiling is the least agreeable 
mode. The fiesh varies in colour; the 
large fish are the whiter and the least 
prized ; the smaller, although red, are 
not so red as salmon ; the colour of 
the throat inside is generally indicative 
of that of the wholes fish ; the redder 
it is the more it is valued. 

Salmon, with Lobster Cream. 

— Required: four slices half an inch 
thick, from the tail end of a salmon of 
moderate size ; some lobster cicam 
Lobster, Creamed), and garnish, &c., 
as below. 

Take the skin and bone from the 
slices of fish, lay them in a saute pan, 
.buttered, with a glass of light wine 
and a little lemon juice ; jmt a buttered 
paper over, and cook for ten to fifteen 
minutes ; then drain, and lay them on 
a hot dish. Boil the lictuor in the j^an 


quickly to reduce it ; pour it over the 
fish, then fill the centre cavity (left by 
the removal of the hone) of each slice 
with the lobster cream. Garnish the 
centre of the dish with watercress, 
dressed with oil, vinegar, salt, aruj 
mignonette 2>epper ; and i)ut a littlo 
sprig of cress in the centre of ea(‘h 
piece of fish. Serve as drcss('(\ fish, or 
an entree. This is equally good wlujn 
cold. 

Salmon, with. Tomatoes.— 

Cook th(i fish in the above way, tlu'n; 
should be five or six slices. A\'hen cooked, 
arrange them nicely on the disli, reduce 
the liquor as above, and mix with it 
the j)ulp of some rii)e tomatoes, sieved, 
enough to fill a quarter pint measure ; 
put this in a saiiccpsin, add a piece of 
glaze the size of a nut, a good seasoning 
of cayenne and Frcneli mustard, a little 
salt and carmine ; when thick, fill the 
cutlets, first putting a crouton in the 
cavity. Fill up the centre and outer 
edge of the dish with a salad of 
cucumber and tomatoes (.vc^? Salads) ; 
garnish with prawns or shrimps, and 
serve as an entree. 

Sardines. — The best are the small 
sardines caught on the coast of Pro- 
vence in France. From a tliousand to 
twelve hundred fishing snaicks are 
engaged in catching^ lliese fish off tlie 
coast of Brittany from June to tlie 
middle of October of each }’ear. 7 ’he 
French often cure sardines in red brine, 
and when thus prejiared desigmafe 
them anchomvs or anvhovicd fi(n'di>m. 
These are packed in vessels prcjviou.^Iy 
used for holding wine, and (!Xi)ort( d 
to the Levant. Wlien quite fresli 
sardines arc considered excellent ; they 
entirely lose theur flavour, and become 
quite insipid if kept for any length of 
time. 

On the Mediterranean coasts of Italy 
and France sardine fishing fakes place 
in the summer months. Tho fish an? 
cured by washing in salt water, sprink- 
ling with salt, removing tho head, 
gills, &c., washing again, drying in 
the sun and wind, steeping in boiling 
olive oil^ draining, and packing in 
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small square tin boxt s ; the boxes are 
filled up with oil, the lid is soldtjred 
on, and the box is cxjK)sed for a shoit 
time to the action of steam or hot 
water. These cured Kirdines are 
larf^ely exported to various countries, 
where they are considered a delicacy. 
The real sardine resembles a small 
])ilchjJ 4 ’d ; but many of the fish cured 
as sardines arc not genuine ; they arc 
either sprats, pilchards, or small 
herrings. Sprats are said to be very 
largely used, and K(uit out from our 
own country, and reimjjorted as 
sardines. The best way of fretting the 
genuine article is to buy of good firms 
and pay a fair price. In addition to 
many savouries, in subsequent chapters, 
giving various methods of serving this 
popular fish, and for which ace Index, 
we append a recipe for 

Sardines, Curried.— R(‘quired : 
a tin of sardines, a dessertspoonful each 
of curry paste and fine rice flour, a 
few hay-leaves, and a little hot 
chutney. 

Pour the oil from the tin into a pan, 
and put the fish on a dish in the oven, 
ready for serving. Mix the rice fiour 
with water to a paste ; add it and 
the other materials to the oil, stir, and 
boil up ; then take out the bay-leaves, 
an 1 pour the sauce over the fish. Kico, 
boiled as for other curries, should ac- i 
company this. It is a good breakfast 
dish. 

Iblchards in tins may be curried 
aiinilurly. 

Another %ca\j . — Add to tin* ingredients 
above named, three or four tablcspoon- 
fuls of brown sauce. Tliis produces a 
milder curry, and one wliich jigroos 
better with some than a dish in which 
oil only forms the foundation. 

Sardines, to Serve.— They arc 
generally served from the tins in 
which they are preserved, but may bo 
vastly improved if put into fresh oil, 
of the best quality, and lightly dredged 
with cayenne. It shoulil be remem- 
bered that any sardim‘8 left over from 
a meal shouhl be well covered with 
fresh oil, and set in a cool place. 


Sardines, Various.— In addi- 
tion to the best known kind juew.Tx ed 
in oil, there are “ 8firdiiu?H in tomatoes, ” 

BJirdines, boiicl(.*8s,” and “ wirdirufs, 
smoked.” The sardines in tomatoes are 
excellent just as they are; but the 
“ boneless ” may be used with advan- 
tage in sandwiches and othfr s:ivourie.>»; 
while the “ smoked ” are of di.di cions 
flavour, and are thought by some to 
he less rich than tlio plain kinds. 
They are particularly good as a break- 
fast snack, if seasoned well, and 
wiirmod up, then served on hot toast 
or fried bread. Sardine pastti is useful 
for sandwiches, kc. It is sold in .small 
tins, the price of ordinary potted meats 
and fish. 

Scad (or Horse Mackerel).— 

This fish is found on the south-western 
shores of Europe, but is rare in the 
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north; it appears in largo shoals, and 
is cauglit in imnumsc quantities, and 
salted, in which state it is in demand 
as an articb? of food. Its flavour is 
not unlike that of the mackerel. 

Scalloped Fish d la Cardinal. 

— lU'quired : half a i)intof Sacce a la 
Cardinal, an egg, a j>ouiul of raw, 
white fish, and seasoning, &c., as 
below. 

Pone the fish ; steam it ; skin it 
while hot, and flake it nicely; any 
white, flat fish does, or 'whiting or 
haddock. Add it to the sauce, inacle as 
diivctcd in the recipe, but with twice 
the quantity of arrow'root. Putter a 
fireproof china dish ; put some bread- 
crumbs at the bottom; put a little 
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chopped parsley next, then the fish 
mixture, with more crumbs, and brush 
them over with clarified butler. Ihit 
it in a moderate oven until light 
brown on the top. Beat up the white 
of the egg to a froth, add a pinch of 
cayenne, and a little cariiiiiie, and put 
it from a bag with a small rose pipe, 
in any desired pattern over tlie sur- 
face of the fish. Sot the dish over 
a vessel of boiling water for a minute 
or two, and hold a salamander over 
the top ; it must not be very hot, 
the egg wants cooking as >vell as 
slightly browning. Ijast thing, put a 
few small, prettily-shaped croutons 
about the dish, and sprinkle them with 
lobster coral or coralline j)cpper. 

Scallop. — This is a fish somewhat 
similar to an oyster in shape, but 
larger ; it tastes rather like a crab. 
It may bo served in various w'ays, and 
may enter into the composition of fish 
pies. The deep shells should be pre- 
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served, as they are useful for sending 
“scalloped fish” to table; any kind 
may be prepared and sei-ved in them. 
We would add that scallops, when not 
in good condition, are most ohjection- 
ahle in flavour, and also very unwhole- 
some. Cost, about a penny each. 

Scallops, ScaIloi)ed.—Take the 

scallops as fresh as possible ; open, and 
take them from the shells ; trim away 
the black part, leaving only the 
yellow and white, rinse them in water 
and a di*op of lemon juice, drain, and 
dry them ; then cut them up. Brush 
and dry the deep shells, liutter the 
insides, and sprinkle them with grated 
or sieved bread-crumbs ; mix the fish 


with a third their bulk of bread- 
crumbs, some chop})cd parsley, and 
sjilt and pepper to taste, and (to a 
dozen scallops) a gill or so of melted 
butter, or any white sauce. This is a 
vast improvoiTU'iit on scallops i)i'cj)ared 
with dry crumbs. Fill the shells, 
level the surfaec, and squeeze a little 
lemon juice over (;ach ; dredge with 
more eniinhs, and pour clarified butter 
over, then bake brown in a sharj) oven 
or before the fire. The slu'lls can he 
used again. To .s/cm’ 8calloi)S, follow 
the recipes for other shell fisli. 

Shad.-! '[lis is a salt water fish, 
more used in France tlian here. It 
varies in price, hut when j>lentifiil is 
usually clK^aj). It may be cooktal by 
boiling, baking, frying, stewing, &c. 
Abroad, it is often stewed in the 
lightest wines of the country', and 
6(‘rvcd coveri'd in hvchamcl ; a very 
good dish is the result. 

Shad, Boiled. — Stuff a small 
fish with either of the usual fish force- 
meats (plain herb answers very well) ; 
S(.‘w it up, and score the flesh a few 
tiiiU'S ; brush with oil, lemon juice, 

I and cayenne, and cover with greased 
])apcr; cook before a gentle fire; or, 
ju< pare it in just the same way, and 
bake. Serve with shar]) brown miice, 
or sori'el purir. Larger fish should be 
divided for boiling. 

Shad, Pried. - Slice and dry the 
fish, also the roe ; egg and crumb the 
slices, and fry brown ; serve the slices 
gaiTiished with roc. Brown Sai ck 
should go with this ; a very delicious 
one is Bitowx Mushroom, h‘ss known 
perhaps as a fish eoncomitant than it 
deserves. The next best is Carer, or a 
nice brown sauce, flavoured with good 
mushroom ketchup ; and we may hero 
remark that while i)uro ketchup is u 
valmiblo sauce, some of the compounds 
sold by the name, are sufficient to spoil 
any dish. If not home made, tlie best 
only should be bought. 

Shrimps.— The best known are 
the brown and red ; the former is the 
more highly flavoured; the red, or 


rather tho pink shrimp, is slimmer and 
uHually 8mall«T than the >)n)wn. When 
freshly Iwiltnl the shrimp is tasty, 
forms a cheap relish, and may Ikj iiwd 
in many (li»h(*H. Stile linh iii-e not 
iHgestibic ; if they an? chiinmy to the 
touch, and give out an unmistakable 
smell, of a pungent kind, tln'V shouM 
k? disc^srded. For various dislies from 
shrimps, see Savces, Hors I)’(Ei vkks, 
Salads, SAVoruiEs, Pastry, and 
Forcemeats. To .shell shrimps (piickly 
is not so easy as miglit be HU])pose<l. 
For brown shiimps, “ tiik(3 tho hc*ad 
kdween tho right finger and thumb, 
rind with tho loft finger and thumb- 
nnil raise on each side tho shell of the 
tail nearest to the head, pinch tho tail, 
and the shell will come away.” If at 
all stale, they will not shell easily. 
To shell red ones, see Prawns. 

Skate. —This is of the ray tribe, 
is good and wholesome, and is fairly 
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cheap as a rule. It is more highly 
valued in Franco than in England. 
The young fish arc called maidsy and 


aw very delicat<». Hkate i» gencf^lly 
skinned, however it w to he dressed ; 
its flavour is impfo%'cd by crimping, 
hut it will not k»-< p so well ; in 
wc'ather, uncrimiRd, it mav k; kept 
for a couple of «Liys. The brown side 
should hM>k healthy, and the under ^ide 
of a creamy w hitene.*^. It varirsnim h 
in quality' and if Uid or out of 
is one of the most unwholesome of the 
finny tribe. Tht; hirger fish are mora 
ecoriomical, having niore fiesh in pro- 
portion togristb?. I’he very young ones 
are excellent crimped and fried. The 
liver of the fish is valued ; it is boiled 
and added to the sauce very often. 
Average cost, (id. to lOd. per pound. 

Skate, Boiled.— If lx)iled in 

Coi'RT BoriLLOx, the skate is prefer- 
ably left unskirmed ; when done, the 
black skin should l>e taken off. The 
fish should be cut into .square pieces, 
some thick, and some from the thin 
part ; the lattiT, of eoiirso, take the 
shorter time, from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes. As to the lieat of tho 
water, many assert that for skate cold 
water is indispemsable ; others hold 
the opposite opinion; we recommend 
that the water be boiling to start w ith, 
and reduced at once to simmering 
point. When the fish is done, drain, 
and pour Black Bitter all over it. 

Skate, Crimped. — This is p'mT- 
ally sold in slices with a bit of liver in 
each, tied or fastened in a roll. These 
may be cooked as they art', or cut into 
nuiTinvor strips, and ri*fastened. They 
should be put into cold water to cover, 
w’ith a little vinegar and salt for an 
hour before boiling, then drained, after 
boiling as above directed, and served 
W'ith the same sauce, or brown cai)or 
sauce. 

Another tcay. — This is very delicate 
eating. Have ready enough fish stock 
to cover the fish ; to a quart, add half 
a tablespoonful each of salt and 
lemon juice, a sliced carrot and an 
onion, half a dozen pi'ppereorns, and 
a sprig of parsley. Boil it up, skim 
well, lay in the fish, and cook gently. 
Dish the fish in a pile, and pour over 
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it tomato or parsley sauce, or melted 
butter, flavoured with lemon juice and 
herbal vinegar. The fish liquor may 
be used for soup or souchet. 

Skate, Curried.—lVlako a pint of 
CuKUY Sauce : when hot, add a pound 
or more of skate cut into inch squares, 
or a trifle larger. In making the 
sauce, use stock made from the trim- 
mings of the skate, lioil for twcnt\' 
minutes or so, taking care tlie fisli does 
not fall to pieces ; add to tlie sauet* a 
little tomato conserve, or sauce, and a 
spoonful of any nice flavoured vinegar. 
Serve on a hot dish. This is a favourite 
dish. 

Skate, Pried.— Prepare the fish as 
for CuiMPED Skate, hut do not roll the 
pieces. Dry them well, and leave for 
awhile, then flour and fry in the usual 
way if tliin ; if thick, fish wliich has 
been parboiled answers better. TliO 
fat should be very hot, and the fish 
well browned and crisped. Tahtaue 
Sauce, hot or cold, is suitable ; and 
fried parsley is an indispensable 
garnish. 

Skate with Parmesan.— Ke- 

quired ; half a pint of White .Sauce, a 
couple of ounces of gratecl Parmes.ai, 
half a ])int of stock from skaU; trim- 
mings, a good seasoning of whito 
pepper, salt, and cayenne, two eggs, 
and a gill of cream, bread-crumhs, and 
butter. 

Ih’epaiV' tlie fish as for rvov// ; cook 
it in the fish stock; add the sauce, 
chee.se, cream, and eggs (yolks only) 
when the fish is done; pour all on a 
hot dish, spiiuklo bread-crumbs over, 
and a little more cheese ; then pour 
over some oiled butter. Drown heforo 
a sharp fire, or in a hot oven, ami 
serve instantly. Almost any sort of 
fish is nice cijoked in this way. It I 
may be seiA'ed as it is, or garni.shed | 
with hard boiled egg in slices, and 
sliced lemons ; or sliced tomatoes, 
gnlled, and sprinkl(.*d with grated 
cheese and chopped parsley may he 
used. 

About a pound and a half to two 


pounds of skate will be required for the 
above dish. 

Smelt.— This is a small, delicately 
flavoured fish, highly esteemed, and 
with a very pleasant odour when 
quite fresh ; saiil by some to resc'mble 
the cucumber, by ‘others, the violet; 
but this passes oft in twelve hours or 
so after it is caught. Smelts hi e mu< li 
u.'.-ed us garnish for large? fisli. A\’)i« m 
cleansing tliem, liandle carefully, lake 
out the gills andth(? inside with thein, 
leave the roi' ; dry them on a soft 
cloth, trim them neatly, and put in a 
cool plac(‘ if not r(?ady to coe.k thnn. 
Vnless fur invalids, smelts are siddom 
served plainly boiled. Wlien geuxl, 
the body will bo .silvery, the g-ills r» d, 
and tlie eyes full and bright. Cost, 
about 2d. each. The true siiu-lt u 
said to be confined to tlie western and 
eastern coasts of Dritain. 

Smelts, Baked. — Ihi pan> as 

above, cut the fins closely with scissors, 
and lay the fish flat in a baking dish 
which has been buttered. Mix to- 
gether a glass of light wine, a little 
lemon juice and essfmee of anchovy ; 
jK.ur it in tlie tin. Then mix a larlte 
table.spoonful of hrwud-eruinhs, with 
chopped j»;ir.sl(‘y and j)owdf‘it*d tlivme, 
j a little siilt and cayenne; brusli* tic 
; fi.sh with oiled butter, si»rinklc witlj 
i the crumbs, and level them on tin; 
top; then jioiir over a little m<oe 
butter, and bake in a quick ov« n for 
ten or twelve minutes, until nicely 
browned. Send to talile in the di.^ii 
they are baked in, with no otlier sam e 
hut that in the dish. A liiej)ir,(.f 
china dish is nicest fur this. U’he 
fish, alxjut six, should he put close 
together. 

Atiother tray, — To convert (ho 
foregoing into S.mei.tn au Ckativ, 
cover tlie bottom of the disli with the 
crumbs prejiared us above, hut with 
the addition of a moi's«d of chojijud 
shalot. liiiish off in th<* same way. 

Smelts, Pried. — 'IVim ami dry 

them, and flour them well, then cook 
them a.s they are, or coat them witli 
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egg and broad 'Crurnbs. Vmn frying- 
basket if handy ; if not, cook them in 
hot fat to a golden brown, and romovo 
them with a fish shoo; drain them 
carefully, dish and ganiish with fried 
jmrsloy, with slices of lemon in 
between ; or use fancy - sIuiimmI slices 
of cucumber. Send aiuce to bible, 
hot Cr^i MiiKu, Anchovy, or Shuimc; 
or any of the* e<*l(l sinices ; Tautaur is 
Buitible, and usually like<l. 

When tbe.s(i or other small li.sli are 
served for breakfast, seuel no Hau< «* to 
tiibli* ; only cut lemon and (ayenne ; 
assuming that Harvey, or some othor 
good Isjtlled sauce finds a “ standing ” 
place on tin? tabh*, together with” a 
chutney, or ketchup. 

Smelts, Grilled or Broiled. 

!Flour them after drying, brush over 
W'ith oil or oiled butter, and cook 
quickly. No sauce is needed; only 
cut lemon and cayenne. 

Sole.—This is a general favourite, 
Its only drawback being its price. It is 
never really cheap, and is often very 
expensive : and although it furnishes 
scores of dainty dishes of the class 
known as dressed fish,” it is also 
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a typical invalid’s fish, ranking next to 
the whitmg in the ease with wliidi it 
can be digested. Solos may be bought 
a sometimes in fishing centres f if 
killed and cooked at once, they are 


then ia UMMik In cd4 

mmihm U»^y may U kctfA fot « mnjfh 
of tiiiya. Hob* rurr fmtiy to mm^ 
from tiny altpa to fijh of thma (o fmr 
pounds i*4'h ; when large, thoy tmy 
t»e mTved whole in the mme way b» 
turbot. It is cuMtoinar)’ to take off 
the skin on one r>r b*^h sid**^ ; if 
filleti'il, they are skinne«i iK^ih sides . 
but doubtli.-ss the sole i.H rohU-*! of 
flavour, thougli iinj>roved in ap]H.*ar- 
anee by the W'hen fre>h, the 

fish is lirm, and the under side of a 
ereumy whiteness. I’he small sobs 
are sw'e*et in flavour, but medium-sizel 
ones are best for filleting, and for 
many dishes when served whole. 
Cost, very uncertain: from Is. to 2s. 
per pound is the average. 

Zfiiion Soii\s are u cheaper kind of 
soles, but very g(KHl eating. One .skin 
is darker than the other, but not 
black like a sole proper. To be in 
perfection they must bo fresh, and 
although they may be prejiiiied in any 
of the ways given for sole, they are 
very nice cooked plainly, wdtli both 
the skins left on. They vary in 
piiee, may sometinu's be had for 4d. 
or Cd. per pound, or they may 
cost Is. When large, they are e.\- 
cellent if cooked and served like a 
liirhot If not skinned, the whit<‘ side 
should be rubbed with salt, and rin.sed 
after scrajiing \yell, and rubbed with 
Jeinon juice or vinegar to whiten it. 

Sole a>u Gratin. — Iie<juireil : 

from three to four ounces of musli- 
rooms, a tablespounful of parsh v, 
and tw'o ounces of ^;halot. rod thJ 
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muslirooms and the shulot, and wsvsh 
the parsley, then niiiiee the ingredi- 
ents sciianitely. Put half an ounce of 
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butter into a saucepan with the minced 
shalot, a pinch of pepper, and a pinch 
of salt. Stir this briskly over the tiro 
for five minutes, add the parsley and 
the mushrooms, and stir the mixture 
for five minutes Ion j?er; then pour it out. 
Butter a baking dish (Fig. 51) rather 
thickly, lay the herbs in it, place 
upon them a sole, neatly filleted and 
trimmed, then laid together in shape, 
and cover with lin(dy-grat(il brc'ad- 
crumbs. Put little piece's of butter 
here and there upon the fish, moisten 
it with a glassful of light wine, a tea- 
spoonful of anchovy essence, and a tea- 
spoonful of ketchup. Bake the sole in 
a moderate oven. Serve it very hot in 
the dish in wdiich it was cooked. If 
the surface is not sufficiently browned, 
hold a salamander or red-hot shovel 
over it for throe or four minutes. Time 
to bake, about a quarter of an hour. 

Sole an Gratin, k la Fran- 
^aise. — Mix together parsley, mush- 
rooms, and shalot as above ; add a 
tablospoonful or two of bread-crumbs, 
a pinch of salt and pepper, and a 
slice of bacon in tiny dice ; butter the 
dish, lay tlie seasoning on, then j)ut 
on the fish, whole or as above ; i 
sprinkle it with a little of the same I 
8(;asoning as you put below, then pour ' 
over it a glass of whit(! wine and a 
little good fi.sh stock ; sprinkle more 
bread-crumbs ovor, and j)ut bits of 
butter on; bake moderately, and 
s(‘rvo hot in the same dish. If it 
becomes too dry, ad<l a little mor(r j 
stock. If liked, garnish witli glazed ! 
mushrooms, or a few prawns, and fried ^ 
l>ar.sley. 

Sole an Vin Blanc.— Take the 
fillets from a large, skinned sole ; cut 
them through again, making eight ; 
season tlie inside with lemon juice, 
salt and cayenne ; roll up, beginning 
with the narrow end, and tie with 
thread. Lay them in a buttenjd tin, 
squeeze a little lemon juice over, and 
pour in a gill of wdiite wine ; lay a 
buttered paper over, and cook until 
done, then put aside to cool ; reduce 
the liquor in the pan by quick boiling, 


add it to a gill of creamy hkhameb 
and season delicately. When quite 
cold, put each fillet (after untying) in 
an oval ramekin case of white china, 
on the top of a small quantity of 
dnvsscd salad (any nice, plain kind, 
lettuce, cucumber, cress, &c.) ; put on 
a little of the above sauce, then coat 
each with tliick mayonnaise. Have 
ready some fish as])ic, flavoured with 
white wine ; colour it i)ink, and 
pour in a shallow tin. \\"h(‘n set, 
chop it up, and use it for orna- 
menting tho tops of the fillets; then 
sprinkle over some chopped capers, 
and tiny leaves of cress and ('her- 
vil, with a stoned olive, blanched, 
and cut small; the one olive is suf- 
ficient for the eight fillets. Serve 
as an entree. These are vi'ry pretty ; 
file combination of colours being ef- 
fective, while the taste of the dish 
ecpials its a])pearancc. 

Sole, Baked.— Take a thick and 
very frtvsh soh‘, skin, and trim it, 
w'ipe it dry with u soft cloth, and if 
convenient let it lie folded in this in a 
cool place for an hour or more b(‘foro 
dressing. 8(;ason lightly with salt 
and pepper, flour w(.‘ll, and egg and 
bread-crumb the solo. Lay it in a 
butter(?d baking-dish, put little pieces 
of butter Ik'H^ and llu^re upon it, and 
bake in a moderate oven. Shaki' the 
dish oecasionally to keep the fish from 
sticking to the bottom. When done 
enough, lay it before the fire for a 
few minutes to drain the fat from it. 
Put it on a hot dish, covered with a 
napkin, and gamish with i)arsloy and 
cut lemon. Send Melted Bcttek or 
any nice sauce to table in a tureen ; or 
make sauce by mixing tho gravy 
w'hich flows from the fish with a 
little lemon juice, a teaspoonful of 
essence of anchovies, and some fish 
stock ; thicken, and boil up. A glass 
of wine is sometimes added to sauco 
thus made. If more than one solo is 
to bo baked, they must be done in 
single layers, that is, they must not 
bo laid one upon another, Timeu ten 
to twenty minutes. 
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Another way . — ^lix with the hread- 
crunibs a small onion, scalded, and 
chopped as finely as possible ; or mix 
mwshroom powder with them ; in the 
latter case, serve with brown mush- 
room sauce, mix(^d with the liquor 
from the baking-tin. This is very 
savoury. ^lay be served for lun- 
cheon or*dinncr, or without sauce for 
breakfast. 

Sole, Boiled.— The flesh of a 
boiled solo is tender and delicate, and 
somewhat resembles turbot in flavour. 
It is particularly suited for invalids 
and convalesci'iits. Cflioosc the fish 
fresh, and very thick — a sole for 
boiling should weigh at Icjist two 
pounds. Scale and clean it, re*movc 
the fins and gills, and tlic brown skin, 
if liked. Put it in boiling water with 
a tablospoonful of salt and a table- 
spoonful of viiK'gar ; lot the licjuor 
boil up, then <lraw the pan to the 
side, and let its contents simmer veiy 
gently till the fish is done enough. In 
taking up the solo, set tlie fish -drainer 
across the kettle for a minute, then 
lay the fish on a dish, covered with a 
warm naijkin. The white side must 
be uppermost. Garnish with parsley 
and cut lemon, and send IMelted Bi t- 
TER, or SiiuiMr, Anciiovv, Gaveu, 
Lousteu, or Oyster 8avce to table in 
a tureen. Time to boil the fish, ac- 
cording to size. 

Sole, Boiled, with Mush- 
rooms. — Poil a good sized sole, from 
two pounds upwards, in Cox rt Boi ie- 
LON AU Blanc; when done, dniin, lay 
on a hot dish, and pour over half 
a pint of white mushroom .sjiuct*. 
Garnish wdth a dozen or so of button 
mushrooms {see JMcshhooms for 
Garnish), and serve hot. 

Brill is equally good prepared in the 
same w'ay ; so is plaice. 

^ Sole, Broiled. — Take a medium 
sized fish, preptire it in the usual 
W'ay ; it is bietter if the white skin is 
left on. After drying, cut a slit or 
two, slantwise, on each side, that is, on 
'^hat would be each fillet, supposing 


they w'crc removed. Brush with oil, 
season a little, and broil wdth frequent 
turning, from (iight to twelve minutes. 
Serve any nice sauce, hot or cold, with 
it. 

Sole en Chaudfroid. — Bc- 

quired : a gill and a half of pink, and 
a gill of green chaudfroid sauce, a 
medium -sized sole, some salad, &c., as 
below. 

Fillet the fish, bat the fillets out, 
sprinkle wdth a little chojjpod Lix, R:ilt 
and pepper, and roll up each ; tie with 
a bit of cotton in a few places, and 
cook in a buttered pan, with half a 
glass of white wine, for ten minutes 
or until (piite tender. Then s<*t aside, 
and when cold untie them, and put 
them on a di.^h, lengthwise, ^la.-k 
them lightly with the pink sauce, 
smoothing it with a wet knife: tlu-n 
u.se the green sauce jis g-arnish— the 
pink showing bet w’. (11— from a bag 
wdth a small 2)ipe. Jf to be s( p:initely 
served, dish them with the ends 
meeting in the centre, and jHit between 
them little heaps of cho 2 )p 4 ‘d lax or cut 
lemon or cucumber ; or dressed siilad, 
w'ith shrimps or 2)raw’ns, and hire 
and there an olive. Or fillets pu’c- 
jKired thus can bo used as garnish to 
a mayonnaise of any large wdiole fish, 
blit for this juirjDOse they must bo 
quite small. 

Sole, Fillets of, Pried.— These 

may be treated like a wliole fish, by 
egging and crumbing; or justbrushiHi 
oyer w ith flour and milk, or floured and 
dipjicd into frying liatter. The first 
and third methods are tireferable. The 
fat must lx; liot, and thi' fish put in a 
piece or two at a time in the ease of a 
good number: otherwise the tern pein- 
ture of the fat is low’orod. They should 
be delicately brown, and take but a 
short time to cook. Drain, and servo 
as directed for Sole, Fried. They 
can be dished lightly in a jule, or 
en couronne. Some people sprinkle 
salt over when done, but it tends to 
destroy the crispness. 

If a few fillets only, and only just 
enough fat to cover them, a frying 
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basket is useful, if they are egged and 
crumbed ; but if coated with batter 
there must be a good supply of fat, and 
the fillets thrown into it, and taken 
up with a slice. In straining the fat 
after, be careful that no bits of batter 
are left in. 

Soles, Filleted and BoUed. 

— First cover the fillets with a force- 
iiK iit, Mushroom, yiiRiMP, or Lohster; 
roll and tie them. Cook them in a 
buttered tin with lemon juice, and a 
buttered paper laid over. Dish them, 
and serve a sauce with them accord- 
ing to the nature of the stuffing ; if 
shrimp or lobster is used, the fillets 
should be sprinkled with lobster coral ; 
if mushroom, use truffle and parsley 
chopped. 

Sole, Fried. — Clean the sole, if 
not already done, by making a slit 
near the head ; hike out the gills and 
the inside; skin it by making a cut 
across at the tail ; run the thumb up 
the sides to loosen it, then hold the 
tail down fimily on a board ; take hold 
of the skin with a cloth, or it will slip, 
and (li'aw it backwards ; first see that 
it is free from the flesh, or it will leave 
the bone bare. Then take off the skin 
on the other side in the same way. 
Trim off the fins and fail with scissors, 
wash and dr>’ the fish thoroughly, and 
leave it for some time in the kitchen, 
that it may be w’arm as well as dry ; 
then Hour it well a time or two, by 
dredging, and shaking off all loose 
flour. Break an egg on a plate, beat 
it lightly together, lay the fish in, and 
brush it over both sides, remembering 
to use a skewer to lift it by ; then lay 
the fish on a sheet of paper, wdth 
jdenty of bread-crumbs, made by 
rubbing the crumb of bread a few 
days old through a fine wire sieve. 
Take up the opposite comers of the 
paper, shake the crumbs all over the 
fish, and smooth any uneven places 
with a broad knife; a palette knife is 
useful for all such purposes. Mean- 
while, the fat should have been heating 
(nee Frying) ; and when quite re/idy, 
plunge in the fish ; a medium-sized 


one will he done in seven minutes ; a 
I larger will require ten to fifteen 
minutes. It has already been said 
that the fat should brown and crisp 
the fish at once, but in the case of a 
large fish, some little man^geincnt is 
needed, or it will be too brown before 
it is cooked through. In a minute or 
tw’o the pan may be moved, so that tho 
lieat is somewhat reduced ; but a very 
thick sole is better not cooked wdiole. 
When done, drain on a sheet of paper 
or cloth before tho fire, then servo 
witli cut lemon, and fried i)arslcy if 
liked ns garnish ; and send siiucc 
sepaivitely to fable ; plain melted butter 
is often prderred. The head may 
he left on or not, according to taste ; 
at one time it was always left ; now 
it is often taken off ; but it must bo 
done neatly and carefully, to avoid 
waste. Some cooks mix a little flour 
with the crumbs, and a sprinkling of 
white pi'pper may be added. The solo 
may h<5 skinned black side only ; or 
both may be left on ; but it will take 
longer, and should be put in tho fat 
black side down. If there is no drainer 
to the kettle, take up the fish with two 
fish slices, but it is very liable to 
break; should this hapi)cn, sprinkle a 
pinch of raspings over the crack. 

If in doubt about a sob', or other 
fish being done enough, slightly break 
it in the thick part; the test is tho 
same as for boiled fish. Break tho 
side that will he next the dish. 

Sole k la Noraande.-- Choose 
a thick sole, clean it, and draw off the 
dark skin. Butter thickly a dish that 
will stand the lire, and strew over it 
some finely minced onions. Season 
the sole with salt and pepper, and lay 
it on the onion ; sprinkle a little more 
onion and thyme and chopped parsley 
on the surface, and moisttm the fish 
well with French white wine. Put it 
in a gentle oven, and hake it until 
done enough. Take a dozen mussels, 
cleanse and scrape them, boil them in 
the usual way, beard and drain them, 
and lay them on the sole. Make a 
quarter of a pint of rich White ^auck, 
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mix with this the grav)’’ from the sole 
and a little of that in which the 
mussels were cooked. Keduco the 
sauce till it coats the spoon ; pour a 
little of it upon the sole over the 
mussels, and put the dish again in the 
oven f(jr a few minutes to make it 
quite hot, hut he careful not to colour 
t he sauctf at all. Serve very hot, and 
send the sauce w'hich remains to table 
in a turf sen. For a superlative dish, 
oysters and mushrooms may he laid 
upon the sole, ns well as mussels, and 
lh(^ liquor from the oysters may he 
added to the sauce. Also fried smelts, 
crayfish, and fried croutons of bread 
may ho used to garnish the dish. 
Whf'ii preparing the fish for baking, 
it should ho rc'memhered that cider 
and perry replace French wine so well 
that it is almost needless to employ 
the latter. Some cooks use cham- 
])agnc, or otlnu’ expensive white wine. 
The Normans use the best sparkling 
cider. 

Another ivay , — Cook the sole in 
white wine and fish stock enough to 
cover it ; put it on a hot dish, and add 
to the liquor, which must he thickened 
with white roux, a few button mush- 
rooms, oysters* or mussels,* and a 
little onion if liked ; when done, pour 
all over the fish and send to table hot. 
The object is to keej) the sfiuce white. 
Time was when this excellent dish 
was more extravagantly (.‘ooked. It is 
considered one of the host, if not the 
best way of serving soh'. Garnish 
with prawns or crayfish and fried 
Ciou'ons. 

Sole, to Pillet.— After washing 
and skinning a sole, lay it on a hoard, 
and out down the middle with a sharp 
knife, straight over the hack hone. 
Make an incision down each side, just 
where the fins commcnco—tho head 
should 1)0 first removed. Then raise 
the fillets on the left hand side, keeping 
the knife flat and close to the l>one ; 
turn the fish round, cut off the other 

* Boil these tirst in the ordinary way. 
Us(f Niitail oysters, lieardvil ; ajid add ii little 
of their .strained liqimr. 


fillet (always, that is, have the side 
that is being removed to your left 
hand) : turn the fish over, and take 
the fillets from the other side. This 
gives four ; if small, leave them ; if 
large, cut again in a slanting direction ; 
sometimes they are rolled up, or 
twisted over once or twice ; either is 
done after egging and crumbing, when 
that is done. They should be smoothed 
with a knife, and any ragged pieces 
rciinoved. Uoil the head, bone, and 
trimmings for stock. When the fillets 
ar(i rolled or twistiid the side that was 
next the hone must bo outside, or, in 
cooking they will come undone. 

Soles an Plat.— Kequired : a 
pair of small soles, a t(‘a8i>oonful of 
slirimp esst nee, a large tablespoonful 
of picked shrimps, two ounces of 
butter, two tahlcspoonfuls of fish stock, 
.salt, cayenn{‘, and lemon juice, a few 
hread-crumb.s. 

Take off the brown skin, and trim 
the fish. Melt the butter, put half in 
the dish in w'hich the fish are to be 
served ; add the seasoning, lay in a 
fish, white skin down, sprinkle over it 
the shrimps, a few drops more lemon 
juice (a little should be put with the 
butter), and a little salt : then lay the 
other fish on, white skin up; brush 
the top with milk, sprinkle the crumbs 
ov('r with seasoning, pour the rest of 
tlu* butter over, and bake in a good 
oven. The fish stock should be poured 
round the fish, and when nicely 
browned serve at once. Send cut 
lemon and cayenne to table. 

Another way . — Put a little fish stock 
in the baking di.sh or plate ; lay in one 
solo, white skin down : on the side 
from which the black skin was taken 
sprinkle some bread - crumbs, first 
brushing the fish with milk, warm 
butter, or oil ; sprinkle over some fresh 
paisley and mixed herbs; or some 
chopped mushrooms, with seasoning to 
histe ; pour a little butter over, and 
bake. These are good breakfast dishes. 

If preferred, left ve the fish unskinned, 
then it must he cooked white side up ; 
this rule applie.s, whatever the mode. 
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Soles with Cra^sh. — He - 

uircd : a dozen small fillets of sole, a 
ozen crayfish tails, some crayfish 
butter, and Anchovy Cream. 

After cooking the soles, cut them 
out with an oval cutter, press them 
and leave them until quite cold. Mix 
the trimmings, after pounding and 
sieving, with a little White Sauce, 
bechamel if handy. Mask the fillets 
with the mixture, and lay on each the 
half of the meat of a crayfish t^dl, split 
lengthwise. Tut the crayfish butter in 
a forcing bag with a small, fancy pipe, 
and ornaniont the edges of the fillets, 
leaving the Sfime space betw’cen, then 
fill up with green mayonnaise; on 
each crayfish })ut a similar ornamenta- 
tion down the i;i*ntr('. Have an oval 
border of aspic with a garnish insi(h' 
(see (jrARNisHEs) ; lay the fillets on 
this, and fill up the centre with 
cucumber, beetroot, and watercress, 
mixed with mayonnaise. Ornament 
the top w’ith tlie rest of the cray 
fish tails, and some crayfish butter as 
above. Servo for dinner as dresse 
fish, or for any cold collation. 

In all dishes of this sort, when fish 
is filleted and left to cool, it should be 
pressed. This is necessary in addition 
to the batting out before cooking it. 
A plate or dish, or a baking tin should 
he used for the purpose, some weights 
being set on. If required to cool in a 
huiTy, set it on ice. 

Soles in Cream (a delicate and 
delicious dish). — Take a jwir of 
moderate-sized solos, skin the black 
side, and clean them with scrujmlous 
care. J’ut them into a s;iucepan of 
boiling w.'itor, and let them simmer 
gently for two minutes. Take them 
up, drain them, and put them into a 
clean saucepan. Pour over them as 
much sweet cream as will barely cover 
them, add a little salt and cayenne, a 
pinch of pounded mace, and let them 
simm^ gently until done enough. 
Take them up with a slice, and place 
them upon a hot dish. Thicken the 
cream with a little arrowroot, stir a 
tablespoonful of strained lemon juice ^ 


into it, and pour it over the fish. It 
may seem unnecessary that the solos 
should be boiled in water before they 
arc put into the cream, but it will be 
found that if this is not done the sauce 
will have a slightly unpleasant fishy 
flavour. Time to simmer the fish, 
eight to ten minutes. 

Sprats. — These arc very common 
fish on many parts of the Ilrilish coast, 
and elsewhere in the northern parts 
of the Atlantic. The si)rat is much 
smaller than the herring, being only 
about six inches long when full-grown. 
It strongly rcsembh's the herring, 
though it is easily distinguished by the 
senatod belly, and by the position of 
the fins, the ventral fins beginning 
I immediately beneath the first ray of 
the dorsal fin, and not bt’neath the 
middle of it, as in the herring and 
pilchard. The Firth of Forth pro- 
duces sprats — called “ garvies ” in 
Scotland— so abundantly that they are 
sold in Edinburgh and (llasgow by 
measure, and cheaper than any other 
kind of fish. Si)rals are wholesome, 
and of a good flavc»ur. U'hey may be 
smoked, dried, potted, or fried, but 
they are best wlien broiled, as they 
I are of a very oiJ\' iiatun'. They are 
in season during the winter. I’hey 
should be clioseii as fresh as pos.MihJe. 
This may be known by the brightness 
of their eyes and their silvery look. 
Though many persons oat tluuii with 
sjilt alone, it will be found tliat their 
flavour is improved by the addition of 
a squeeze of l(*mon juice and a ]>inch 
of cayenne. 

Sprats, Dried.— Dried sprats are 
sometimes eaten plain, but they are 
very dry and salt. If liked, they may 
be slightly broiled, but perhaps the best 
way to serve them is to put them in 
a basin, pour boiling w'atcr upon them ; 
then in a few minut<.*s skin them, and 
serve them very hot. 

Sprats, Fried. — Clean the sprats 
dry them well, draw them at the gills, 
dredge them with flour, and run a 
small skewer through the heads of 
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about a dozen of them. Fry them 
on tho skowcr in plenty of hot fat, and 
when they are nicely browned lift 
them on a hot dish covered with 
blotting-paper, and put them before 
tho fire till the fat has drained from 
them. Fold a warm napkin ; lay this 
on a hot dish, draw the skewer from 
the sprsfts, put them on the dish, and 
garnish with parsley and lemon. 
Sprats may also bo fried the same as 
smelts ; a frying-basket facilitates the 
operation if a good supply have to be 
cooked. 

Sprats, Grilled.—Clcan the 

sprats, dry them well, and draw them 
at the gills. Dip them lightly in 
flour, fasten them in rows on small 
skewers run through the heads, and 
grill them on a closely-barred gridiron 
over a slow fire. When they are done 
upon one side, turn them on the other. 
Serve them on a very hot dish. They 
are generally served dry, but if liked 
a little lemon juice may be squeezed 
over them at the last moment. Time 
to broil the sprats, four or five minutes. 
Probable cost, Id. or 2d. per pound. 

Stnrffeon. — The sturgeon is a 
largo fisli somewhat resembling the 
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shark in form. Its body is more or 
less covered with rows of bony spikes. 
In tho north of Furope and in somo 
of the states of North America it is 


caught in abundance, but it is seldom 
met with in English rivers. It is said 
that those who have tho good fortune 
to capture it are bound to send their 
prize to the reigning sovereign, as the 
sturgeon is regarded as a royal fish. 
Tho flesh of the sturgeon is agree;tble 
and wholesome, and looks something 
like veal. It was so highly esteemed 
in ancient days that it was crowned 
before being brought to table, and a 
band of music marched before it. Its 
roe is converted into caviare, a favourite 
Russian delicacy, and from its air- 
bladder fine isinglass is prepared. It 
is to be mot with in the London 
market, and is usually dressed regard- 
less of expense. The sterlet is the 
smallest but most highly prized species 
of sturgeon. Its flesh is delicious, 
and its caviare is reserved for the 
Russian Court. The flesh of the 
sturgeon should bo jmrtly white, with 
a few blue veins ; tho skin tender, and 
the grain even ; when the veins and 
gristles are brown and yellow, and the 
skin dry and harsh, the flesh is not 
good ; it should cut firm, not crumble. 
Price very uncertain ; may reach 
several shillings per pound. Sturgeon 
flesh is more like meat than any other 
fish is, often rcsemhling veal. 

Sturgeon A la Busse.— 

Required: a nice piece of fresh 
sturgeon weighing about two pounds, 
(fleanso thoroughly, scale it, remove 
tho spikes, and lay it in salt and water 
for ten or twelve hours. An hour 
before it is wanted rub it well with 
vinegar, and let it lie w’ith a little 
vinegar poured round it. Put it into 
a fish-kettlo with as much boiling 
water as will c#vcr it, and add two 
onions, a hunch of sweeit herbs, and an 
ounce of bay-s.alt. Let it boil gently 
till done enough, take it up, flour it 
well, put it before a brisk fire, find 
hasto it with butter till it is well 
browned. Put it on a dish, and pour 
over it, or servo separately in a tureen, 
a sauce prepared as follows -Bone 
and skin two anchovies, and put them 
into a saucepan with a glass of white 
wine, a button onion, an inch of lemon 
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rind, and a cupful of stock. Boil all 
gently together for a minute or two. 
Strain the sauce, thicken it with roux, 
tlion, after boiling up and skimming, 
put in a glass of Madeira. 

Sturgeon, Cutlets of.-— Be- 

quired : some slices of sturgeon, thi'ec- 
fourths of an inch thick ; a si3asoning, 
as much as may be required in the 
following proportions : an ounce each 
of fat bacon, minced onion, and parsley, 
all cut into the smallest pieces, then 
cho])ped all together, and seasoned 
rather highly. 

Skin the fish, trim the cutlets neatly 
to the same size and shape ; oil them, 
and cover the upper side with the 
mixture. Cover them with buttered 
paper, and bake in a tin ; when done, 
serve with a sauce made by boiling 
the trimmings down in water for 
stock ; to a gill, add white wine, same 
quantity, and a little roux to make it 
as thick as good cream after it hiis 
boiled up. 

The tish should bo got ready somo 
time beforehand, to give the stock 
the required time to become strong. 

Sturgeon, Koasted.— This can 
bo cooked plainly, but is better if 
larded. The skin should be taken off, 
and a nice, thick piece, of several 
pounds, chosen ; after larding, tie up 
in shape, and roast it, basting often 
with the following, prepared before- 
hand »Siipposing four pounds of fish, 
put in a saucepan a gill of good fish 
stock, the same of good brown stock, 
half a gill of sherry, a bunch of herbs, 
and some bits of carrot and onion; 
leave for a time to blend, then bring 
to the boil, strain, and use. When 
the fish is done, put it near the fire to 
brown, and add a morsel of roux and 
glaze to the gravy; boil it up, and 
serve. 

Sturgeon, Stewed.— Prepare 
the fish as above. Have in a stew-pan 
a “ bed ” of vegetables ; carrot, onion, 
and a morsel of celery ; some odds and 
ends of ham tr immi ngs or scalded 
bacon rinds ; cloves and peppercorns, 


a hunch of herbs, and a little wine 
and fish stock to moisten ; lay the lisli 
oil, cover with a buttered paper, and 
wh( 3 n the moisture is almost drit^d up, 
add, to three or four pounds, half a 
pint of fish stock or veal stock, and a 
glass of wine. Draw to the side of 
the stove, and simmer only, basting 
often, over the paper, with the stock. 
It will take from one to two hours 
according to thickness. When done, 
take the fish np, and brown it before 
the fire, then strain the gravy, and 
remove the fat from the surfaci^, add 
an ounce of glaze, a teaspoonful of 
arrowroot, and a few dro]>s of French 
vinegar; give it a boil up, and pour 
round the fish. This is a very de- 
licious dish, and when time and 
expense are not grudged, other fish 
may be cooked similarly with a ccr- 
biinty of success. 

Tench. — This resembles the carp 
in its fondness for muddy situations ; 
the fiesh is consequently rather un- 
pleasant in taste, and to free it from 
this, the fish is sometimiis turned for a 
few days into clear water; it weighs 
not more than four to five jiounds as a 
rule, and when well cleansed, and 
properly prepared, is very good eating. 
Cost, very uncertain. 

Tench, Baked.— Clean, scale, 
and remove the gills of tho fish — they 
are always muddy. Rub tho fish all 
over with lemon juice, and leave it for 
an hour ; cover with an oiled paper, 
and bake in a greased tin. Servo 
with a piquant gravy, made in the 
tin, or with piquant sauce. (Sec 
Sauces.) 

Tench, Boiled.— In cleaning tho 
fish, raise the backbone, and rub salt 
under it ; wash it thoroughly in salted 
water. Boil in the usual wayy and 
serve with parsley sauce, or a nice 
White Sauce; or send Maitke 
d’Hotel Butteii to table in addition 
to a hot sauce. 

Tench, Broiled. — The following 
is one of the best ways of cooking 
tench. After cleaning and drawing 
the fish, la^ it in boiling water for 
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a minute or two, then scale it from 
head to tail. Lay it on a dish, and 
sprinkle it with a small onion chopped, 
some powdered herbs, and seasoning ; 
a grate of lemon peel if possible. 
Pour over some sjilad oil, just to 
moisten thoroughly, and leave for an 
hour. • Then drain, and soak some 
writing i)aper in the oil, wrap the 
fish in it, tucking the ends in securely, 
and broil or grill it. When done, 
take off the paper, and send Piquant 
Sauce or Taktake Sauce to table with 
the fish ; or it may be poured over. 

Amiher way . — Leave the fish in the 
oil, but instead of wrapping it in 
piper, simply drain it, and while 
cooking, brush it almost conshintly 
with the remainder of the oil. 

See also Marinade tor Broiled 
Fish. 

Thornback. — This is a very 
peculiar looking fish, not well-known ; 
the cost is variable, but it is generally 
inexpensive. It is usually fried. 
First clean and skin the fish, then 
cut it into slices of an inch or less in 
thi(;knc8s; dry and flour them, and 
leave for an hour or two, then re- 
flour, or coat wdth butter, and fry 
until crisp ; or the well-known method 
of egging and crumbing may be re- 
sorted to. The so-called “wing” of 
the fish is laid in salt and water for a 
day or two to free it from a strong, 
peculiar flavour. The thornback is 
of the my tribe, and is found on 
the coasts of Ireland and England. 
In washing fish of this sort, use salt 
plentifully. 

Trout. — River trout is a very 
delicious fish, much prized by epi- 
cures; the most delicate in flavour 
weigh from twelve to sixteen ounces. 
The female is the nicer ; it is known 
by its body being deeper, and its i 
head smaller than the male. Then ’ 
there is the sea trout, which appears 
to form the connecting link between 
the salmon and the common or river 
trout. This reaches a larger size, 
sometimes more than a foot long, 
though that is about the average ; it 


is a very excellent fish. Trout may 
be cooked in many ways; perhaps 
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boiling is least to be recommended, so 
far as flavour goes. The under- 
mentioned recipes refer to common 
trout. 

Trout a FAurore.—After boil- 
ing a couple of modcnite sized fish, 
take them up carefully, and drain 
thoroughly ; then dish them, and 
pour over them the following sauce: — 
Half a pint of good melted butter, 
mixed with an ounce of grated cheese, 
the yolks of three raw eggs, a few 
drops of cayenne or chilli vinegar, 
and a little anchovy essence ; thick- 
ened in tlie usual way. Have ready 
three hard-boiled eggs, mince them, 
and mix with them an ounce of 
grated cheese (Parmesiin is best) ; 
sprinkle over the sauce, and set the 
dish in the oven to heat through, 
then brown the surface with a s^a- 
mander. Before serving, pour round 
the fish, a sauce of a contrasting 
colour to that poured over— shrimp, 
tomato, or lobster may be used. This 
dish is excellent. 

Trout, Baked. — Choose small 
fish ; if fresh, the skin has a beautiful 
apiRjarance ; handle it carefully, wash, 
scale, and dry it, and season inside 
and out with a little salt, pepper, and 
cayenne. Lay it in a ^king tin, 
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add an ounce of butter, and a little 
white wine, or lemon juice ,* cook 
gently, and baste well. Dish, and 
pour over some Brown Caper, Brown 
Mushroom, or cither of the brown 
piquant sauces. One made of brown 
fish stock, thickened with roux, and 
flavoured with claret, anchovy essence, 
and chopped parsley, is also suitable 
for trout. 

Another way. — Lay the fish on 
slices of fat bacon in the tin, and 
baste with the bacon liquor ; flour it 
a short time before dishing, and let 
the surface brown. Pour Tomato, or 
other suitable sauce round it, not 
over. Time about twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Baked trout is delicious cold ; serve 
a good, cold sauce with it. 

Tront, Boiled. — I’reparo the 
fish, and boil it in Court Bouillon. 
Drain carefully, and dish on a napkin; 
garnish with parsley and cut lemons. 
Send Dutch or other rich Sixucc of the 
usual kinds for boiled fish, to table 
with it. 

Trout, Tried. — The fish should 
be filleted in the usual way, and the 
flesh divided into uniform sized 
pieces. If for serving hot, egg and 
crumb them ; if to bo eaten cold, flour 
them lightly, then egg them, then 
sprinkle them with pounded biscuits, 
crushed to powder. Fry in hot fat. 
Drain well, and if to serve hot, dish 
en couronne with fried parsley in the 
centre, and a slice of lemon, with a 
shrimp or prawn in between each 
fillet. Send sauce to table in a tureen. 
For a cold dish, dish the fillets when 
cold, on a lace paper, and serve with 
Sauce Verte, or Tautare SaVce 
{see CM Sauces), (iamish the fillets 
with irarsley only, or with aspic or 
mayonnaise; or the fillets may be 
coated with liquid aspic, as directed 
for soles. They should then be gar- 
nished in th(5 centre of the dish with 
a little dressed salad. 

Trout, Fickled.^lMake a pickle, 
of eqiial measures of vinegar and fish 
st&ck ; take the skin and bones from 


some trout, previously boiled or baked, 
and pack it in a jar in neat pieces. 
Add an onion, and a bunch of herbs, 
with the usual spices to the fish 
pickle ; boil for a quarter of an hour, 
and pour over the fish. This keeps 
well in a cool place. 

Trout, Potted. — Take forte fish, 
of a pound or less cacli ; clean them, 
cut them open, take out the back- 
bones, cut off the heads, fins, &c., and 
season them inside with a mixture of 
salt, pepper, cayenne, and iiutnug ; 
using about a dessf'rtspoonful of salt 
and a teaspoonful of pcp})er, wuth very 
little cayenne and nutmeg: then 
siuinkle over each some dried herbs 
in powder. Ihit them two and two 
together, sandwich fashion ; lay ihom 
in a flat dish or tin to just hold them, 
and pour over them a glass of white 
wine, an ounce of butter, and the 
juice of a lemon ; then bake the fish ; 
drain them, and lay them in a shallow 
l>ic dish, pressing them well together, 
each pair being laid in a contraiy dire<’- 
tion. Fill u]> any vacant 2>kiceH with 
lumps of fish aspic, tlu'ii covt;r tlu iii a 
fourth of an inch thick with clarified 
butter, and set in a cold jdace. J'his 
must be done wlien thci fish are cold. 
This method answers for many kinds 
of fish. It is an excellent picnic dish. 
If liked, the fish may bo cut up, and 
the aspic put in when cold, then a 
dish of any size or shape can bo 
used. 

Trout, Stewed.— Cleanse and 
cut up the fish if largo ; if small, 
leave them wliolo. I’our over just 
enough Brown Sauce to cover, first 
adding to it some claret or sherry, 
half a gill or so, and some Friuich 
vimjgar; about a tablesi)ooiiful to 
each pint ; wlien the fisli is tendiu*, 
dish it in a pile, season the sauce to 
taste, and pour it over the fish. 

For a plainer way, use Gravy for 
Stewed Fish ; or for a rich stew, see 
Matelote, and other rich brown fish 
sauces. Trout stewed in Madeira 
Sauce is very. good. Time, from half 
an hour to three-quartoi-Si 
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i In all the foregoing recipes it is 
assumed that the usual tests will he 
employed for ascertaining if the fish is 
done. A common direction in recipes 
for trout is “ cook until the eyes 
stai-t ; ” hut this tost is not referred to 
in any recipe herein. 

Tlip.]iy Fish. — This is a fish 
which* somewhat resembles the mac- 
kerel ; it is caught in the Medi- 
terranean, and sent out preserved in 
oil ; the flesh is delicate and much 
esteemed; it is something like veal. 
It may ho bought in tins, from 
Is. Cd. to 2s. each, and can be used 
in salads, or served plainly as a break- 
fast dish, with sjiuce, or oil, vinegar, 
and pepper. It also makes good curry. 
The oil from the tin should be used 
in making the curried sauce, and the 
fish heated in it; this is considered 
a very wholesome way of serving it ; 
when cold, tunny fish is somewhat in- 
digestible. Another favourite dish 
consists of tunny fish and thinly 
sliced cucumber, dressed plainly. {See 
Salads.) 



Fig. M.— Tunnv. 


Tunny fish is, however, a dish 
which is known to and enjoyed by a 
comparative few. 

Turbans of Pisb.— There are 
almost endless ways of making fish 
turbans, and very pretty dishes most 
of them are. The idea \s to lino the 


mould with one sort of fish farce, and 
to fill up with another, preferably of a 
contrasting colour. A mould shown 
below is correct, but it is not absolutely 
necessary. Any round mould will do 
if of sufficient depth, wnth an in- 
dented top, and fluted sides, but it is 
not a border mould.* 



Fig. 55.— Tcuijan', oit Tcuk's Cap 3Iould. 

A very effective dish may be made 
as follows : butter the mould well, and 
sprinkle it with shrimps, truffles, and 
parsley, all chopped. Take any white 
farce, that given for AVuite Fish 
Quenelles, Moulded, for instance, 
add to half a pound of it a little good 
sauce, bechamel or any other, a spoon- 
ful or two of thick cream, half a gill 
of picked shrimps, and a bit of crayfish 
butter to colour and flavour. Line 
the mould with this, press it evenly 
and closely to the sides, thi'ii fill up 
with a ragout of wliite fish. U\) mtiko 
it, cut up raw fish, and add good, 
thick white sauce to moisten, with a 
raw egg or two to bind, and season 
nicely ; or use parboiled rice or mac:a- 
roni, and sauce, &c., as above ; then 
cover wdth another layer of fish farco 
as used at first. Poach just as directed 
for quenelles, but set the mould on a 
fold or two of paper in the stewpan. 
Allow from forty minutes to an hour 
in proportion to depth. Garnish tho 
top and base with shrimps or crayfish 
tails, heated in white wine, and pour 
crayfish sauce round the turban. 

Another way . — Use salmon farce, as 
given for quenelles, to lino the mould, 
and fill up with fillets of white fish, 

• liortler luoulds are soinotiines uae<l for 
turbans, those called ‘'sunk top** being 
must suitable. (6'ee Garnishes.) 
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with a little sauce on. Cover with 
more farce, and cook as above. This 
wants careful turning out, and a white 
sauce goes best with it. White quen- 
elles should be used for garnishing, or 
little heaps of cooked macaroni. 

Note , — In lining such a mould as the 
foregoing, it makes the task much 
easier to use a spoon, dipping it oflon 
in boiling water. This prevents it 
sticking to the farce, as it does when 
insed dry. Variations of the turbans 
may be made by using any nice fish 
forcemeat (see Foucemeats), with a 
good mgout of another sort for tin* 
centre, always covering the ragout 
with more forcemeat on the top. 

Turbot. — This is an excellent 
fish, the most highly e steemed of all 
the flat fish. Its flesh is very white, 
rich, and gelatinous. The parts 
most relished by epicures are the 
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thick portion of the fins, and the 
skin, in sc'lecting turbot, a moderate 
sized fish is to bo jjnderred to a 
hirge one. I'he flesh should be finn, 
and the white side cre^iimy, not blue. 
In prepfiring a turbot for cooking, it 
must bf'- well cleansed, by rubbing 
the outside with a little siilt, and 
washing in several lots of water, dried 
carefully inside and out, then rubl>ed 
with a cut lemon on the white side. 
The fins are not to be removed. Any 
unsightly 8j>ots on the white side will 
generally yield to a mixture of wilt 
and lemon juice, with which they 


should be rubbed. The price varies ; 
it is often as high as Is. 6d. per 
pound, but may be had occasionally 
under Is. ; but it is never a cheap 
fish. Turbot will keep for a day or 
two in cold weather. 

Turbot A la Froventfale.*— 

For this, any other firm white lish may 
bo used, or mixed with turbot. 1 ako 
all skin and bone from som(3 cooked 
fish, and flake it. Grease ii dish, and 
put enough chives, parsh'v, and sbalots, 
all cliopj)ed, to cover the bottom. 
Season with salt, grated Itunon pci^l, 
and nutmeg, a little j)ci)pcr and 
cayenne ; then pour over enough wdad 
oil to moisten these ingredients. Then 
spread the fish on the top in a layer of 
an inch or more ; it may bo moistened 
w'ith a little wiuce or milk. Then put 
more seasoning on the top, with more 
oil, or bits of butter. Hake for a 
quarter of an hour or so, uncovered 
the latter part of the time, but closely 
covered at the first. Serve very hot. 

This method is for a small amount 
of lish. If there is more than enough 
for a single layer, put some of the 
seasoning in the centre, between tlio 
layers of fish, and bake longer. This 
looks nicer if some raspings are 
dredged over before serving, or tiny 
croutons (see Gaiinishes) may be put 
in a pattern on the top. 

To serve with this. Potato Cakes 
or many dishes of Macaroni are suit- 
able ; the same may be said of IticE. 
(See Index.) 

Turbot, Baked.—Tliis is a very 
good way of cooking a tur])ot. If a 
small one, follow the directions given 
for Baked Sole, or Sole av Gkatin ; 
the latter is j)articnlarly recommended. 
For a large* fish, after washing and 
drydng, brush it over, wbit4* skin uj), 
with butter, and cc/ok it sh>wly in a 
baking tin wedl buttered, (’over with 
buttered jiajs r, and bast** ofU*n ; mix 
a little lemon juice and white wine, 
and add to the liquor in the tin. 
AVhen done, drain thoroughly, ami 
serve wdth any wiuee : Melted IlrTTEK, 
Anchovy, Shrime, Lorster, Ditch, 
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&c. ; or, strain the liquor from the 
tin, boil it up in half a pint or 
more of p;ood White Sauce, and skim 
well, then flavour as desired. Garnish 
with lemon and parsley. Or pour the 
Bfiuce over the fish, and strew over 
the sieved yolk of a hard-boiled ojjfg, 
and soiyc chopped parsley. Then use 
till! white of an as a garnish ; it 
should h(^ cut in rings, laid on slices of 
lemon, and filled in with tufts of 
paishiy. Sometimes scraped horse- 
radish is used with other giirnisliing 
media. This, and all othijr baked fish, 
will look the siime all through when 
done. 

Turboty Boiled. — Empty the 
fish, wash it inside witli scrupulous 
nicely, then remove the scales and 
gills, and trim the fins, but do not cut 
them off, as the gelatinous parts 
about thc'Tii are esteemed a great 
delicacy. Kub a little salt all over 
the outside of the fish — this will 
make the slime come off more 
easily, and do away wdth the necessity 
for soaking the fish. Wash it until it 
is as clean as possible. Dry it, and 
rub it with a cut lemon or a little 
vinegar. Draw a sharp knife just 
through the skin in the thickest part 
of the middle of the back on the dark 
side of the fish. This is to keep the 
skin from cmcking on the white side. 
Put as much cold water as will bo 
required to cover the fish into a turbot- 
kettle, and dissolve in this a little salt, 
in the proportion of six ounces of 
siilt to a gallon of w’ater. Bring 
the water to the boil and remove the 
scum as it rises. I^jiy the turbot on 
the fish-drainer the white side up, 
lower it into the boiling W’ater, dniw 
it back ul once^ and simmer the fi.sh 
\yry gently until done ; if left stijiking 
it will Ik* woolly, and losi> flavour 
quickly. Then take it up, drain tlu 
water from it, and slip it, the whil4^ 
side up, u])ori a hot dish covered with 
a napkin. Garnish with jmrsley, cut 
lemon, and scnijH‘d horse-nidish, and 
if it should happen that the fish is at 
all cracked, lay two or thi’o© littlo 


pieces of parsley upon it, so as to 
cover the crack. The sauces given 
under Turbot^ Baked^ may all ho 
served with boiled turbot. Lohsteu 
Sauce is very good ; when used, some 
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conil may be rubbed through a sieve 
and sprinkled over the fish. Some 
cooks have an idea tliat the best pjirts 
of the fish lie in the back, therefore 
they dish the turbot with the dark side 
uppermost. However this may be, 
the turbot looks best with the white 
side on the top. It is impossible to 
give the exact time for boiling, as 
turbot varies much in thickness as 
w’ell as in size. The usual tests must 
be applied. The fish is also very good if 
boiled in Court Bouillo.v au Blanc. 
The illustration above show's the shape 
of a proper turbot kettle ; they are 
generally of steel or copper, and 
measure from twenty to twenty-six 
inches in length. An ordinary kettle 
with drainer, if wide enough, will 
answer very well. 

! Turbot, Boilod, to Cmtvo.— 

j The uccoiiiiMinying illustraliou will 

I give a correct idea of the way of 


a 
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serving turbot, or any similar fish. 
First, pass the fish knife straight down 
from a to h. Then take even slices 
from c to d, and c to <?, leaving the 
bone clear, and giving some of the best 
part to each person, viz., from the 
head. 

Turbot, Broiled. — Clean a small 
turbot, and dry it well. Lay it on a 
dish, sprinkle a little pepper and salt 
on it, and poiu* over it four table- 
spoonfuls of oil and two of vinegar or 
lemon juice. When it is to bo dressed 
place it in a double broiler, and broil 
it before a slow clear fire. Turn it 
every five or six minutes, and on 
each occasion brush it over with 
the marinade in the dish. 

Turbot, Cold, to B»e*beat.— 

This can be done in a great many 
ways ; indeed, it may be said that any 
recipe for re-heating cold fish of any 
other white kind is applicable to 
turbot. That is so far as good recipes 
go ; we do not mean that a very plain 
method should be followed ; for turbot 
being somewhat expensive to start 
with, is w’orthy good materials in the 
concoction of a rechauffe^ and should 
always be nicel5’and suitably garnished. 
There are few nicer dishes than turbot 
heated in any good sauce, bechamel, 
melted butter, crayfish, shrimp, an- 
chovy, &c., from which it should take 
its name. All that is needed is to 
divide the fish into flakes, and lay it in 
the sauce until heated through. Then 
turn it on a hot dish, in the centre of 
a border of rice, potatoes, or macaroni 
{see Index), and garnish suitably. 
The kind of sauce used will indicate the 
necessary materials; cut lemons are 
never out of place, whatever may be 
the other ingredients ; and small 
quenelles always look nice on a border, 
the tiny quenelle moulds being used 
for them. Or if the turbot be simply 
heated in white sauce, with some 
grated cheese to flavour, a border of 
macaroni, lightly arranged round it, 
is suitably garnished with small 
croquettes of macaroni and cheese, or 
with grated cheese only, shaken over 


the macaroni border, and lemon and 
parsley round. Small mushiDoms are 
also useful as adjuncts to fish. 

For curry, vol-au- vents, &c., turbot 
is an excellent fish. 

Turbot, Cold, to Serve.— A 

small fish, cooked whole by boiling, 
preferably in CouiiT Bouillon au 
Blanc, makes a delicious dish if 
accompanied by a nice cold sauce {see 
Sauces), and some salad {see Salads). 
If the sauce is served with it, the fish 
must be garnished with aspic, &:c., in 
the usual way; but if the sauce is 
spread over it, very little else is 
required. To smooth the sauce, take 
a palette knife, and dip it in cold 
water. Fillets of anchovy, olives, and 
truffles may be used together, with 
aspic for a border, if a really elaborate 
dish is required. Beetroot, cucumber, 
&c., are also suitable. {See Gar- 
nishes.) 

Turbot en Coquilles.— Ro- 

quired : cold turbot, one tablespoonful 
of button mushrooms, one truffle, 
seasoning, two eggs, a little sauce, 
sherry, and butter. 

Free the fish from skin and bone, 
cut it into tiny dice ; cook the mush- 
rooms in a little butter, cut them 
small, also the truffle ; mix together, 
add salt and pepper, a teaspoonful of 
wdno and a grate of nutmeg, and some 
creamy bechamel, about five or six 
tables})Oonfuls ; there should be the 
same measure of turbot. Butter some 
small china or plated shells ; fill them 
w’ith the mixture, and set them on the 
drainer of a fish kettle, or in a largo 
steamer over boiling water, until j ust 
hot through ; or they may be set on a 
large meat stand, over a tin of boiling 
water in the oven, or on a rtingo. 
Then boil the eggs hsird; rub both 
the yolk and white through a sieve ; 
sprinkle the tops of the shells wdth the 
two, to form a design, using also a 
morsel of truffle or lobster coral ; servo 
hot on a dish, covered with a serviotto, 
either as dressed fish or an entree. 

Turbot en Co^niUes, & la 
Boxane. — rreparo tho mixture as 
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above, except that the truffle is omitted; 
a tablospoonful of cooked lobster, 
Dounded and sieved, sliould take its 
p’ace. Lino the shells with fried 
crumbs, and coat them wdth the same ; 
after filling, adding some oiled butter, 
llrown in a quick oven, and garnish 
the top^with lobster coral or chopped 
lax. 

Turbot en Darioles, d. la 
Julienne. — Take some cooked turbot, 
free from bone and skin ; put half a 
l)ound in a mortar, with seasoning to 
taste, and two tablespoonfuls of 
bechamel, or good white sauce ; pound 
thorn, then pass through a sieve. 
Make a sauce by mixing a gill each of 
thick cream and maj^onnaise, with a 
teaspoonful of anchovy essence, and 
rather more than the same measure of 
chopped lax ; colour the mixture pink. 
Have ready some small (hiriole moulds 
of white china ; fill them with alternate 
layers of fish and sauce, letting the 
latter form both the bottom and top 
layers. Prepare some julienne shreds, 
from cooked carrot and beetroot, and 
some raw shredded cucumber ; sprinkle 
those lightly all over the surface just 
before serving (the beetroot and 
cucumber should be lightly dressed 
with salad oil), then all round the 
edges of the darioles, put chopped 
aspic, using a small bug and pipe. 

Turbot en Darioles, k la 

Jacques. — Prepare the fish as above, 
but add an ounce of butter when 
l>ounding. Make the sauce with gretui 
mayonnaise, and omit the lax. Pill the 
moulds, and on the top, in place of the 
strips, i>ut tiny dice of raw cucumber, 
dressed with oil; add a little chop|XHl 
parsley, and garnish the edges wdth 
pink aspic. These, and the above, 
should be served very cold. 

Turbot en Mayonnaise.*— 

Take a medium sized fish, and remove 
the flesh in four filhds ; place them 
together again on a buttered tin, so 
that the fish may bo served in its 
original shape; sprinkle the juice of 
a lemon over, and lay a sheet of white 
ptipor, well buttered, on the top ; sot 


the tin in a gentle oven, and cook the 
fish thoroughly; the time must be 
calculated by its thickness. Then 
set it aside until quite cold. Take it 
up carefully, and put it on a dish; 
mask it with mayonnaise, luilf an 
inch in thickness, and let the layer 
ho smooth. Then put in a bag 
some Anchovy Cream, or Lobster 
Cream (see Cold Sauces) ; and, 
wdth a plain pipe, ornament the edge 
of the fish, leaving a little space 
between ; fill up the spaces with 
grerm mayonnaise, also from a bag; 
sprinkle the first decoration wdth a 
pinch of choi>ped gherkin or capers, 
and the second wdth lobster coral or 
chopped lax. Then, all over the top 
of the fish, form any pattern with the 
same decorative media, viz., gherkin 
or capers, lobster or lax, with some 
truffle, chopped finely, and chopped 
parsley or cher\dl. Next, form a 
border on the dish, of chopi>ed aspic, 
wdth some prawns, shrimps, lobster 
claws, or slices of lobster ; or cut 
the aspic into cubes, or other shapes, 
and altoniatc them wdth the foregoing 
ingredients, together wdth sliced lemon, 
cucumber, or little bunches of dressed 
gnxm salad ; and stoned olives. 

This is a very omameiibil dish, 
suitable for a cold collation of any 
kind. It may be simplified consider- 
ably, and fillets of fish can be coated 
w'ith mayonnaise, and dressed more 
or less t'labor.itclv according to re- 
quirements. (See Sal.\.ds. ) 

Turbot Moley. (See Meat 
Moley.) — Follow* the directions, using 
for the foundation cither fish stock, or 
a mixture of that and milk. 'White 
fish of all sorts may be used up, but a 
mixture of turbot and lobster — if only 
a ladloful of lobster sauce to a pound 
of fish — will bo found very delicious. 
In our opinion, a smaller proportion of 
onion, and a larger amount of potato, 
is nicer for a fish moley ; and w’o find, 
though it is a departure from the 
original, that a few drops of anchovy 
essonco are a decided improvement, 
both to the fish and the potatoes w'hich 
accompany it. 
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Turbot, Bago^t of.— Kociuired : 
one pound of raw turbot, hiilf a glass 
of light wine, one egg, half a lemon, 
two ounces of butter, salt, cayenne, 
half an ounce of flour, &c., as below. 

Butter a dish (to send to table) and 
coat it with grated Parmesan cheese. 
Cut the fish into dice, cook it in the dis- 
solved butter and juice of the lemon for 
twenty minutes, or then'uboiits ; then 
add the flour, mixed with the wine; 
boil uj), take from the lin', and beat 
in the egg, witli seasoning to tasbi, 
and a c()U])]e of spoonfuls of melted 
butter or white sauce ; pour into the 
dish, and sprinkle more grated cheese 
over, with a few bread crumbs; an 
ounce or more of butter, oiled, should 
be poured over. Set this in a tin of 
hot water for ten minutes, in a mo- 
derate oven, then brown the surface 
delicately, just before serving. 

Another Instead of gmted 

cheese, use, for lining the dish some 
cooked pipe macaroni cut into short 
pieces, half an inch or loss ; fill up as 
above, and cover the top with more 
macaroni, cut in the same way. Brush 
over with oiUid butter, and after first 
heating through in the oven, sprinkle 
fried crumbs over, and serve. 

Turbot Bagouty Iced, d la 
WalmCOtte. — First free a ripe 
tomato from pips, cut it up, and add 
to it a teaspoonful of French capers, 
cut up, a teaspoonful of smoked salmon 
in thin shreds, three tablcspoonfuls of 
cooked turbot, the white part only, in 
shreds or dice, a little cayenne vinegar 
and tarragon vinegar, and a little pale 
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aspic. 8tir over ice until just be^jond 
the liquid point, but not on the point 
of setting ; then take some small shell 
moulds, either of the shapes shown in 


Fig. 59, and fill them, taking care to 
level the tops. Set them in an ice 
cave to cool, then turn out. Dish 
them on a bed of salad ; garnish with 
smoked salmon and shreds of tomato, 
and some pink aspic. 

This is a dainty dish for al fresco 
fare, or a ball supper ; any fish, sole or 
whiting preferably, may be used in 
the same way, and cbopj)e<l lax does as 
W(;ll as ordinary smoked salmon. 

Weaver.- -The great w(i:iver is 
about a foot in length ; is armed witli 
sharp si)in(!S, which fire usually cut 
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off before the fish comes into market. 
It is a sort of marine pcich, very 
good eating. The Icjsscr weaver is 
the more common on our coasts, and 
having the faculty of striking with its 
sharp spines, is often called the “ sting 
fish.’» 

Wbelks. — The whelks should be 
procured alive, washed in fresh water, 
and put in salt and water to boil ; Hk; 
small ones, which are eaten like 
periwinkles, take from forty to fifty 
minutes ; and large oiu-s, with shells 
.'IS large as an egg, neijd Jin liour and 
a half ; they are sometiim.'S fricid after 
boiling,, but are indig(,‘stible at the 
best, and the majority will do wadi to 
avoid them altogether, or use them 
for stock for fish soups only. 

Wbitebait. — Tliis fiivourite fish 
belongs especially to London; it is 
found in the Thames as far as Black- 
wall. The dift’erenee of opinion as to 
its parentage is great ; many suppose 
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that it is the fry of the sprat, the 
smelt, and other fish ; some contend 
that it is the fry of the herring; 
others assert that it is a distinct 
species of the herring tribe. It 
should be obtained fresh and un- 
broken, and put on ice if not wanted 
as soon as brought in ; it is served 
fried, phiin, or devilled, with cut 
lemons and brown bread and Imtter ; 
it needs no sauce. It may be added 
that the fry of various specitis of fish 
are often treated as whit(;bait, and if 
not too large, with a fair amount 
of su(ices3. Whitebait is usually ex- 
pensive. 

Whitebait, Mock.— Cut up any 

raw white fish into strips, as nearly 
the size of whitebait as possible ; fry 
and serve them in precisely the same 
way. Whatever the fish used, it must 
be very firm and fresh, carefully 
filleted and flattened out, that the 
strips may “be even. 

Whitebait, to Pry.—Put the 

fish in a sieve when required, and 
pick it over (to free it from any other 
fish which sometimes get mixed in, 
as shrimps, &c., together with bits of 
weed), then put a dozen or two at a 
time on a cloth, with plenty of flour ; 
shako it over them, then pick them up 
lightly, and put enough of them in a 
frying basket to cover the bottom ; 
give it a gentle shake before putting 
it in the hot fat, then plunge it in, and 
fry just until crisp; when you can 
hear them “shako” in the pan they 
are done ; that is to say, to be correct, 
when, by shaking the pm, the fish 
can be heard to make a rustling noise. 
In the matter of colour, fiistes differ ; 
some like this little fish brown ; but it 
should be pale and crisp. Some cooks 
say that it should be scarcely browned ; 
in fact, nearer to grey. As soon as 
done, dish on a hot dish covered w ith 
a serviette, and garnish wdth fried 
parsley. 

Another way . — In the above method 
we have made no mention of another 
one, sometimes employed, and con- 
sidered by some the only correct one ; 


that is, to fry the fish, a small quan- 
tity at a time until crisp enough to 
tum out, and then to put the basket 
nearly filled with the fish, a second 
time into hot fat (another supply), 
and to hold them in for a few 
seconds, and again let them crisp 
and slightly brown. This, of course, 
incurs extra trouble and expense, and 
many good cooks contend that the 
first mode is equally good. 

If the fish , stick together in the 
flouring, they must be carefully si;j)ar- 
ated with the fingers. 

Whitebait, Devilled, is fish 
cooked in the above way, th^ n sprin- 
kled with cayenne and a little salt, 
and well shaken together before 
dishing, by turning them into a 
cloi\n, hot cloth, and taking bold of 
the opposit(‘ cornel s. Sometimes, at 
large dinners, whitebait are served 
in the foregoing ways, and also 
dre.ssed with p(‘pj)er (black), making 
three dishes. To know when the 
fat is the right heat, ace Fkyixg. 

Whiting'. — Tliis is not a very 
tasty fish, but very delicate, and so 
digestible as to have earned the title 
of “ sea chicken.” It may he cooked 
in almost any way, and a sjiuce of a 
piquant nature improves it. Cost 
from 2d. to Cd. on an average, 
but sometimes mucli more. \Vluii- 
ever fish is' ordered for an invalid, 
whiting may be given (suitably 
cooked) with impunity. Boiling or 
steaming is a method w hich ensures a 
delicate and easily digested dish, 
though somewhat insipid, and not 
recommended for ordinary fare. Whi- 
ting will not keep well; when stale 
and flabby (and sometimes burst open) 
it should not be eaten. 

Whiting Pont-— The whiting 
pout, othorw’ise knowm as the bib, 
tlie bnissy, and the pout, is an ex- 
C(‘llcnt fish, wliich is not so highly 
esteemed us it deserves to be, possibly 
because it may be purchased in the 
places where it is abundant at a 
trifling cost. It possesses the singular 
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power of inflating the membranes 
which cover the eyes and other parts 
of the head, which, when thus dis- 
tended, have the appeai-anco of 
bladders. It is probably from this 
that it derives its name of pout. It 
is a deeper and stouter lish than the 
whiting, and its flesh is firmer, drier, 
and loss delic/ite. It seldom exceeds 
twelve inches in length. It should be 
eaten very fresh, and may be cooked 
in every way like whiting. It is im- 
proved by being salted for twelve 
hours, and still further improved by 
being dried in a current of air. To 
var}" the flavour of the fish, slightly 
smoke it over a wood fire, then broil 
it. The great Soyer pronounced this 
fish to bo quite equal to the red 
mullet. 

Whiting, Baked.— One of the 

nicest ways is to prepare the fish with 
egg and crumbs as if for frying. A 
tin should be ready, containing some 
liquid butter, with which the fish is 
to bo basted. A buttered paper is 
then to be laid over, and the fish 
cooked in a quick oven, so that the 
process may resemble frying as much 
as possible. It must be well diained, 
and nic(*ly browned, Ivanovo the 
])ai)er a short time before it is done, 
i'or sjiucos see Wiciting, Fuikd ; or 
serve shrimp, anchovy, Dutch, or any 
of the usual kinds nith it. Plain 
melted butter, flavoured with tunugon 
and chervil, or tarragon vinegar only, 
is liked by some. 

Whiting, Broiled.— Clean the 
fish, and dry in a cloth ; after flouring, 
brush over with beaten egg, then 
dip them in fine crumbs, and season 
with a little salt and pepper, with a 
pinch of herbs in fine powder. Dip 
them into clarified butter, and mark 
with the back of a knife or a skewer, 
in a few places on each side the fish 
in a slanting direction. Broil slowly, 
and serve as if fried. A Dutch oven 
is best for these, and during the 
cooking they should he moistened i 
with butter. The livers of whiting 
are considered a dainty morsel, and j 


should be cooked and served with 
them. 

Wbiting, Pried. — Wash, skin, 
and dry the fish ; flour it, shake off 
all that does not adhere; egg and 
crumb the fish (the tail should bo 
fastened in the mouth), smooth it, 
and drop into hot fat. A golden 
brown is the shade required. Dniin, 
and dish on a paper or serviette, and 
fill the centre of the fish with fried 
parsley. Send cut lemon and cay- 
enne to table if for breakfast ; or 
sfiuce if for luncheon or dinner. A 
very good one is the hot Taiitaue 
Sauce (Ameri(;an). M.ixdaui.vs’ Saucb 
is equiiliy suitable. 

Whiting coated with French Fry- 
ing Batter is a good dish if fried 
crisply. Very small fish can be fried 
like smelts, and served with cucumber 
sauce. 

Whiting, to Skin.— Owing to 
the thinness of the skin, and the ten- 
derness of the flesh, great care is 
required to avoid ragginess. As a 
rule, this openition is j>erforinod ]>y 
the fishmonger. The lish should be 
held firmly : the fins are first cut off, 
and with them a morsel of the skin ; 
this makes an incision, and by running 
the; thumb up to loosen the skin, and 
then removing it from lii>ad to tiii, 
carefully, tho process is not diilicult. 
The skin is taken from tho heiid ufttjr- 
wards. Frtjsh haddocks are skinned 
in this way ; so are eels, but from their 
slippery nature they must l>o held 
very firmly. Very small ones are 
sometimes cooked with tho skin on, 
then they must bo rubbed with a cloth 
dipped in sfilt, while held by tho head 
in the left hand. This is applicable 
to any fish of a similar kind and 
shape. 

Whitixig with BLerbg.— Re- 
quired : throe medium - sized fish, 
filleted, seasoned and rolled as for 
Whiting with Shuimpk; a largo 
tahlespoonful each of chopped parsley', 
shalots, and button mushrooms ; a gill 
of wine (Chablis), the juice of half a 
lemon, salt, cayenne, vinegar, and four 
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ouncoa of butter. Garnish as under- 
mentioned. ^ . -X 

Have ready a tin, any shajio, but it 
should bo wide enough to just hold the 
fish when laid close together. I*ut in it 
the wine and lemon juice ; lay the fish 
in, and sprinkle with the parsley, &c. 
Work int<^ the butter a little salt, an- 
chovy essence, cayenne, and a pinch of 
nutmeg, using a w'ooden spoon ; when 
creamy, lay a piece on each fillet of 
; cover with butUTed paper, and 
sot the tin in another conbiining hot 
'vmter, and cook in the oven for ten or 
twelve minutes. Dish tho fish in a 
pyramid form, add a spoonful of white 
roux to the gravj^ and a teas|KX)nful 
of herbal wine mixed with an equal 
measure of caper vinegtir, and the fish 
stock;* give a boil up, hut do not 
skim, and pour over the fish. Garnish 
the base of tho pyramid with fancy 
shajKid slices of lemon, sprigs of 
parsley, button mushrooms, glaz(‘d, 
and tiny croCltons. Tho mushrooms 
should he placed each on a crodton, 
th(ui a slice of lemon with parsley ; t 
some djoppcid parshw and mushrooms j 
should also he shaken on the top of j 
tho sjiuco. Serve as an entree. 

Whiting with Shrimps.~Ke- 

quired : three imdium-si'/t'd fish, half 


' This should he boiled down to half a 
gill. 


a pint of frc*shly sbellc’d shrimps, half 
a pint of stock, seasoning, 4cc., as under. 

Tho fish should l>e prepared and 
skinned, then divided into fillets by 
cutting down the lack on each side, 
from head to tail, taking the flesh (iff 
close to the bone ; each is to be again 
divided ; this gives twelve pieco.s. 
Season with salt and ca 3 Tnnc, brush 
over w’ith warm butter, and roll up. 
Lay them close together in a tin, with 
a little wine, and a glass of French 
vincigar. Boil tho bones down for 
stock {sec Stocks) ; strain it, and add a 
little of it to the vinegar; then cover 
wdth buttered paper, and bake for ten 
to twelve minutes in a good oven. 
Dish the fish, add the rest of the stock 
to tho gnivy in the tin, put in a tea- 
spcionful of brown roux, and boil up : 
season to biste, then stir in the sliriinps ; 
when hot through i>our into the centre 
of the dish, the whiting forming an 
outer circle. 

Tho fish should be prepared early to 
give time for the stock. A small, 
fresh haddock is good thus c(K»ked ; 
it is made fimuT for filleting if 
sprinkled with siilt an lioiir before 
using, then wijH‘d wnll, and dried in a 
soft cloth, in w hich it should be ftdtled 
for a short time. So prepared, it can 
be cookt^i in anj' of th(‘ ways giviii 
j for whiting, for which it is a good 
I substitute. 
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HOT ENTRIES. 

On pflauciiig at the above heading, the first thought of some will probably 
be, why entrees and made dishes? an entree is a made dish. So it is; 
but a made dish is not necessarily an entree. Hence tlie distinction, 
although some of the made dishes of another section of this chapter could 
l>e served as entrees. But we will first consider, briefly, the main features 
of an entree proper. An entree is a light, delicate, and daintily served 
dish, complete in itself; i.e. the sauce or gravy is served in the dish, 
which must, therefore, be deep enough to hold it, and afford scope for 
garnish ; for tlie dish should bo as pleasing to the eye as the palate, the 
one being affected through the other. Should vegetables form part of 
the dish, faultless cooking is an absolute necessity, or the dish will be only 
half complete. 

As to the foundation of an entree, it may bo meat, game, poultry or 
fish ; the precise form in which it ajjpears varying according to tlie stylo 
of the meal, the number of guests, the dish which immediately precedes 
or follows the entree or entrees, and to other circuinstauces. As a rule, 
where two entrees appear, they should differ in kind and appearance ; for 
instance, a dish of wJiito quenelles, fowl, veal, or rabbit, with a puree of 
celery, furnishes a contrast to a civet of hare ; while oyster or sweet- 
bread croquettes, rissoles, or vol-au- vents readily suggest themselves 
as suitable dishes to follow quails, or other birds, in a rich brown sauce. 
By the way, while some contend that birds, when served as an entree, 
should always bo the first if two are provided, others say that the more 
delicately flavoured dish, whatever its composition, should take precedence ; 
but such minor details are best settled by an intelligent hostess. In the 
case of two entrees, one hot and one cold, the first -named is served first. 
There is a good reason for this, for were it otherwise, it would be difficult 
for the cook to determine the time when the hot one would be needed, and 
as is well-known, every minute detracts from the excellence of many 
dishes (cutlets are a striking example) when kept waiting. 

We said that the sauce should be served in the dish ; but an exception 
may be made in the case of souffles and little dishes, served separately to 
each guest, with which many people never think of taking any sauce ; 
here the sauce should*be handed. It goes without saying that dozens of 
delicious entrees are of the dry order — kromeskies, croquettes, and the 
like— because, if well made, i.e. moist inside, they require no sauce, as 
they may be said to contain it ; and the same remark applies to patties, 
vol-au- vents, and other delicate pastry. 
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Tn (li’sci’ibini; nn milrie ns a lifrJit «n‘l flclicatc dish, at tho risk of 
Wh.K n.is.u.ac.rstood. w,, eaplaiii that w<- are the usu^ 

order of service, vi*., the cntrcca ts^fore the rekr< * VVhen this onlcr is 
altered, l)y dispoiisiiig with the rcleve, in the forin of a joint, an entree of a 
more solid nature is re<iulred, and is then admissible. At some houses, the 
rdevc always precedes the entrees, and various reasons are given for this. 
The usual explanation is, tliat guests who do not care to attack entrees 
until t h«‘y have partaken of a plainer form of food, ought to be considered ; 
or that those who are rtially hungry, prefer tlie substantial part of the repast 
at an early stage of the meal. Whether this, or the reverse order is the 
l)ottcr, is an open question, for very higli authorities find much to say on 
both sides; what wo would point out is that, when the remove does 
precede the entree, the latter may be as light in kind, and as delicate in 
flavour as eirciunstanccs permit, in order that the enjoyment of the roast, 
so often of game, and looked forward to by many as the bonne houche of 
the meal, sliall not be interfered with. Taken altogether, entrees afford 
full scope for the taste and ingenuity of the liostess, and for the skill of 
the cook. 

Our remarks would he incomplete without reference to entrees in tins, 
for tliey form no small portion of the stcick of first-class grocers; and 
while many of tliem are excellent and mmleratc in price, yet it must be 
owned tliat to otliers, the term entree is somewhat of a misnomer. One 
caution may ho enforced in connection with all, viz., never leave them in 
the iiufi after oiiening tliein. It is also well to remember that they are 
fully cooked, and tliat re-heating, not re-cooking, is all that is needed; 
many, iu fact, are over-cookc^d, and it is not easy to disli them without 
spoiling their ap^waranee; though much may be done by menus of 
garnish to liido any damage, and some sauce, thick enough to mask any 
broken places, often jiroves a real boon. 

Of the best quality entrees, put up by leading English and French 
firms, it may ho said that for the most part, they are in every sense quite 
ready for table ; no addition, either of seasoning or wine, need be made ; 
but in dealing with goods of a lower class, especially kidneys, and meats 
wliich are somcwliat dry, such additions, with a little good stock or gravy, 
will often comjdetely transform the dish. All are useful, especially m 
emergencies, and a few tins should be stocked by all who are likely to be 
taken unawares by iinexiKJcted guests, or who are not within easy reach 
of shops, as every recpiiremeut may thus be met. 


Beef Fillets k la Calcutta.— 

lie(| Hired : seven fillets of beef, cut in 
small rounds, and bcaton out flat and 
even ; bacon, seasoning, sauce, and 
vogetablcsS as below. Cost, about Ss. 6d. 

Brush llu^ fillets with oil, and 
sprinkle with white pepper and 
caycuino; lard them, grill them | 
lightly, and dish in a row, over- i 
Japping, on the top of a puree of ' 


vegebibles, or on cooked artichoke 
bottoms. Down each side put some 
S.\rcE A LA Calci'TTA (in Cold Saners), 
and serve instantly ; the sauce must 
not stand. 

In grilling the above, or any other 
fillets which may bo Ijirded,* a de- 
parture from the usual method is 
necessiiry. They must be grilled on 
the under side only, and not turned 
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to displace the lardoons. In five 
minutes — more or less in proportion to 
thickness— they should be put in a 
sharp oven to finish, after covering 
with a buttered paper. When done, 
if not brown enough, use the sala- 
mander ; brush over with glaze, and 
let them crisp nicely; they should 
not be greasy. Any other iced sauce 
may bo used in this wav, the dish 
taking its name from the sauce. 
When not moulded, the sauce can be 
cut in cubes or other sliapcs, just 
according to fancy. 

Beef Fillets a la Kars- 
la^e. — Kequired : a dozen fillets of 
beef, truffles, three gills of Bkowx 
Savce No. 2, seasoning, butter, wine, 
&c., as below. Cost, Is. to os. 

Tho fillets should be oval, the siz< 
of a largo egg, and about tho third 
of an inch thick ; and aftcT brusli- 
ing them on both sides with salad 
oil, and seasoning with pepper and 
cayenne, they should bo grilled for 
five minutes. The brown Sfiiico 
should then bo heated, and after the; 
fillets are drained well they should 
bo laid in the sauce, and kept at siin- 
incring point for about seven or eight 
minutes. In a separate s«'jucej)an, 
have the truffles cut into dice shapes, 
enough to fill a couple of hiblespoons, 
and half a gill of light wine; let 
them simmer for a few ininute.*^ ; then 
take a hot dish, and put on it, to form 
a border, some rice boiled as for curry, 
but in white stock instead of water. 
Arrange the fillets and sauce in the 
centre, and put the truffles and wine all 
over : pour a little more brown sauce 
round the rice, and all over it put a 
little good tomato sauce, mixed with a 
small quantity of glaze. This sliould 
be coloured to contrast with the 
rest of the dish. Servo as hot as 
possible. 

Beef Fillets A la Karleigli. 

— Prepare the meat and gravy just 
as directed in tho following recipe. 
Put some Potato Pukee on a hot 
dish, making it pyramid shape ; 
rough it with a skewer, and pour | 


a little thick brown sauco mixed with 
a morsel of glaze over, then put on tho 
top some Brown Mushroom Pukije, 
from a bag with a plain pipe. Dish 
the fillets round the potato, and pour 
the gravy round tho fillets ; tho latter 
should be glazed. Warm some truffles 
in stock or wine ; slice them, and cut 
them in fancy shapes; put one of 
these between the fillets ; chop up tho 
remnants, and sprinkle them on the 
sauce. Two or three medium-sized 
ones will be wanted. If no truffles 
are liandy, use pickled walnuts for the 
garnish, and chop up a mushroom or 
two for putting on the sauce. 

Beef Fillets A la Naimton. 

— Required ; seven fillets of Iwjcf, 
thn'C-foiirlhs of /in inch thick, and cut 
into oval pieces ; seasoning, Ac., as 
below. Cost, about 3s. 6d. 

Bat the fillets out, 1/iy them on a 
dish, and mix a little h inon juice, half 
a gill of salad oil, some pepper, a dust 
of cayenne, a pinch of thyme and 
bay-leaf in powder, and a little 
chopped onion. Marinade the fillets 
in the mixture for a coujde of hours, 
turning often, then drain, /ind siute 
them in hot Initter. They will t/ike 
from si'vcn to ten minutes if the meat 
is well hung, nither lnor(^ if fresh. 
When the gr/ivy clots on the surf/ico 
they are ready. Put them on a very 
hot dish near the fire, /md prep/ire the 
gravy by boiling a gill of brown 
sauce, half a gill of gravy from ro/ist 
beef, a tablcspoonful of sherry, /ind a 
squeeze of lemon juice; season to 
taste, and dish the fillets ovcrlajq/ing, 
straight down tho centre of a 
CttousTADE, slightly hollowed, then 
pour half the gravy over. Round tho 
fillets, put some mac/iron i cooked in 
stock, and pour over it tho rest of the 
gravy. Garnish with glazed croutons. 

Beef Fillets with Shrimps. 

— Required : nine fillets of beef, some 
potatoes, shrimps, and sauco as below. 
Cost, about 4s. 

Lard the fillets round tho edge only, 
then cook them us directed for Beef 
Fillets a la Calcutta. M&ke ^ 
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l>oTATO Bo»i>bii, dinh ih© fiUcU m 
couronn^i; fill up the itnlr© with 
VoTATo KiniiON»,KprinkJecl with coral- 
line popper. Make half a pint of 
Buown JSai ce ; heat a gill of pu k^ 
whriinps in half of it, and put wjido in 
the iniilcllc of oacU lillol. Then add 
to tlio n nniindor u glans of «herr>', 
and a Httle U>il it up, and 

pour it round the di«h. Thi» may W 
Hcrved for dinner in place of a joint ; 
or in a meal of a few eour.njs, it could 
follow the Sfjup, and lar followed by 
game or poultry. A hirgo «teak, 
nicely grilled, U exetdleiit ikjrved in 
the same way. The siiuce should bo 
coloured with a little ciirminc, and 
prawns a.in l )0 used in phice of 
shrimps. A j)at of Anchovy Bctteu 
should be put under tlie steak. 

Beef Olives k la Cktme.-- 

liequired : two ]x)und.s of lean steak, 
bacon, soasoniug, grjivy, I'c., as below. 

I’reparo the steak as directed for 
Beef Olives. {Sue Joint.s.) After 
heating it out, sprinkle the top side 
with a little salt, pepper, grated lumon 
l)eel, nutmeg, parsley and thyme ; lay 
on some strips of bacon, roll up, tio 
with tape, and put in a Siiute pan 
w’ith a couple of ounces of clarified 
dni)ping or butter, heated to the point 
indicated as correct for instantiineoas 
browning. (See p. 8.) Aftor turning 
for a few minutes, remove them, j)our 
th(} fat off, and wi]ie out the pan. Then 
ndurn them, and pour over any gravy 
or sauce such as would do for hashing, 
or with game, but a very thick sauc.» is 
not desirable ; the meat will cook 
bottiu- in a thin one; more thickening 
can bo added towards the end. Any 
of the adjuncts for hare, &c., can also 
bo served wdth the olives. Time to 
stew, from one to two hours ; good 
quality taking the minimum time. If 
tho meat is freshly killed, sprinkle with 
lemon juico or vinegar bofoix 3 rolling 
it. Cost varies with sauce and adjuncts. 

Another way. — Chop a scalded olive 
for each piece of meat, and mix it 
w'ith bacon and seasoning ; then add 
•a few olives, whole, to tho giuvy, a 
Xi 


•hori time Wore iwirvii^; or cook ttio 
niiwt in ji thin Ottrm Baocil 

4 Jb Brin#*— 

•oni© small bniten^ motikla witk 
chicken or rmi mUtum, prepanwla* 
for quetiidlea, \ mam, Qv atua 

in tin* chaider.) To do ihi* tol 
the bottom of the nMmld*. ITmsh p»t i» 
room meat, and prea* it to the tidee i 
make a hollow by ro^wn* of the bnndk 
of a w(jofien »po*jm firui dipping it in 
warm waUT, then fill up the hollow 
with a small quantity of c*>okcd iweet- 
bri*ad- “it should lx* boiled or brawed, 
not frie*l— cut in tiny dice, and mix^nl 
with an t-qual quantity of thick 
Itechaim l. ( “over with more quenelle 
mixture, and smwth the tops. I'hen 
jxmeh fur twinty to thirty minute.s. 
llavo ready some artiriioke bottoms, 
c<x)ked, and manked with thick 
l»echamel. DL-'h the boudiii-s one on 
each, and in the centre of the dish 
put a i)ile of the Aiiiw vegetable cut 
in dice, and some as^xtragus point.s, 
mixed w’ith sauce as alM)ve. Or a 
Bcuke of A.^TAltAOl s mav he uned : 
tho jH>int.s bidiig stqwmtely cooked, 
and s])rinklcd over the top. 

Boudins, Beef and Tomato. 

— Boquired : some Tomato Bt tteu, 
Tom.\t() Sauce, a A’eumk elm Bokdeu, 
Beef Saisage Meat, croutons, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 6d. each. 

Prepare a mould as in Chicken ix 
Veumicklli. i>. 212. Butter some 
houdin moulds (Fig Gl}, ami dredge 
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them with bread-crumbs; slmko out 
all the loose, ones, then till them with 
btHjf sausage meat from a l)ag and 
pipe ; knock thoin on the table ; they 
must bo well filled; then make a 
hollow with the finger, or a spoon 
handle, dipped in hot water ; fill it up 
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with tomato butter. Cover With more 
sausage meat, and level the tops. Put 
a sheet of buttered paper on, and bake 
in a gentle oven, about half an hour. 
Pass a p«ilettc knife round, turn out 
carefully, and dish them on the border. 
Pour brown tomato sauce over them. 
While they arc cooking, a beef sausiigc 
or two should be cooked, by frying or 
broiling. Then make some round 
croutons ; put a little slice of the 
sausage on each, and mask with tomato 
butter; use these for gamishing the 
base of the mould, with small cherry 
tomatoes, fried or braised, in between. 
Fill up the mould with Buown 
Macauoni, garnished on the top with 
tomatoes as used for the base. 

Bondins, Mashroom k la 
Charlecotte. — Required ; some beef 
quenelle mixture, half a gill of mush- 
room ketchup, the same of beef gravy or 
stock, a pound of mushrooms, two 
ounces of butter, seasoning, eggs, maca- 
roni, &c. Cost, about 3s. per dozen. 

Wash the mushrooms, cut them up, 
put them in a pun with the butter, 
some seasoning, a moi'sel of shalot, 
chopped, and the gravy and ketchup ; 
cook and sieve the mixture, then beat 
in the eggs, two good-sized, or three 
small. Butter some smjill moulds, 
sprinkle with gin ted ham and bread- 
crumbs, line them with the quen- 
elle mixture, and put some of the 
mushroom in the centre, then covcir 
with more quenelle mixture. Knock 
them on the table, so as to well 
fill. Then cover with buttered paper 
and liake in a tin filled half their depth 
with boiling water for ten minutes. 
Then take them from the tin (the latter 
must be removed), dry them, and finish 
them on the oven shelf for ten to 
fifteen minutes more. Turn out, and 
dish on a ring-shaped croustade ; fill up 
the centre with macaroni cooked in 
stock, and pour Brown Mushroom 
Saucb on the top. Pour a little 
Brown Sauce round, and serve hot. 

^ Make the quenelle mixture as 
directed for Game Quenelles in this 
chapter, using beef in place of game. 


Brains in Potato Cases.— 

Required : half a pint of Parsley 
Sauce, two eggs, boiled hard, the 
brains of a sheep or calf, and a couple 
of ounces of cooked ham, some i)ota- 
toos, and garnish as below. 

Prepare the cases, round or oval, as 
directed for Kidney in Potato Casks, 
in this chapter. Make the sjfhce, and 
mix the cooked ham and brains with it ; 
both should be cut in dice ; heat and 
season, and add the whites of the eggs 
also in dice. Finish off as before^, and 
sprinkle with the yolks of the eggs, 
passed through a sieve. A pinch of 
powdered thyme, and a drop of essence 
of mace or nutmeg should be added to 
the sauce ; a good deal of the success 
of dish(‘8 of this kind depends upon 
the s(‘asoning. 

Another ivay . — After filling the 
cases, put the rest of the potato mix- 
ture on with a spoon, then make it 
smooth with a knife, but fonn it dome 
shaped. Brush over with the yolk of 
a raw egg, and mark with a skewer, 
then heat in a sharp oven. The litth/ 
cases must be well butt(*rcd. lii 
following tliis recipe, put the yolks of 
the hard eggs into the Sfiuce; they 
may be cut up or sicjved. Egg Siiuce 
Ciin be used instead of parsley sauce. 

CalTs Feet k la Blanguette. 

— Required : two feet, Siiuee as below, 
eggs, garnish, &c. Cost, about 28. 

The feet should be boiled, and left 
to cool : the bon(iS removed, and tlio 
meat cut into neat pieces of equal size. 
A pint of Bkchamel should be brought 
to the boil, and thickened with the 
yolks of two raw eggs in the usual 
way, then flavoured with a single 
drop of almond essence. The meat 
must then be put in, and left until 
heated, turned on a hot dish, and 
garnished with cut lemons, and 
croutons coated with sieved egg yolk 
and chopped parsley. When almond 
flavouring is objected to, use a little 
lemon juice, or herbal vinegar. 

CalTs Feet d. rUuez. 

recipe for Sauce Vertk.) — Make 
emough sauce to coat the feet ; preptire 
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th(im as above, h(?at them in it, and 
then proceed as follows : Make some 
(jookcd artichoke* bottoms hot, put 
some of the meat on each, leaving? 
a marf]jin, then round the edge of 
the artichoke, X)ut a Pi:u^:r of Peas 
from a bag with small pipe. On the 
top of tjie meat, in th() middle of tlui 
pil(‘, x>ut a small ring-shaped crouton; 
in tlui (Miiitro, ])ut more of tins peas 
purcfi, and round it, on the ring, phicc 
tiny egg balls ; the croutons should b(j 
glazed, and the balls not larger tluin 
a X)ca. («SVr Garnishes.) These should 
be j)ut Hat on a dish, the centre bedng 
filled with more jxjas puree, dotted 
about w’ith egg balls. These should 
be the size of a marble. This is a 
very ju-etty dish. Coat, ‘is. 6d. to Ss. 

CalTs Head Croquettes.— 

These will furnish a very good entree 
at small ct>st, if a litth* care be ('xer- 
cisi'd in the jireparation. Suppo.sing 
th(} remains of a liead cooke«l for 
dinner, with some of tin* sauce, brains, 
and tongiK', are at hand. Cut tlie meat 
&c., sm.all, and mix with enough 8,au<*e 
to form a cnaimy mass, which will 
mould when cold, and retain its shaijo. 
A little strong stock will as.sist this. It 
should be divided into x)ortions the 
size of a small walnut, tloured, dipi>ed 
in Rich Frying Rattkk, rather thicker 
than usual, then fried in very hot fat. 
AV’^hen cooked, the inside should bo 
moist and creamy ; but if made 
large, the fat not hot (‘nough, or the 
batter not thick enough, tlie result 
will be failure. Do not try to cook 
many at a time, or tlio fat will be too 
much H'duced in tempemture to brown 
and crisp them properly. Dish nicely, 
and garnish with fried parsley. 

If liked, a small proportion of 
cooked veal forcemeat may be mixed 
with the above. Or some forcemeat 
balls can be cooked, and put about 
the dish with the crocpiettes. 

Ganau^s k la Shomcliffe.— 

Rccpiinju : a dozen croutons, cut with 
a two and a quarter inch cutter with 
a crimped edge. When fricKl, glaze 
the edges half an inch round, and 


sprinkle with chopped parsle y. ]Make 
a mince by passing half a j^ound of 
any sort of cooked game through a 
sieve, .add two or three ounces of j)ate 
de foie gras, also sieved, a tablespoon- 
ful of sherry, in wdiich a morsel of 
glaze has been dissolved, the sauK; 
measure of truffle essence, and brown 
sauce. No. 2. M.ako this hot in a haht- 
maricy and put a little heap on eacli 
crouton. Cut some small slices of tluj 
foie gr»s, free from fat ; heat them 
as above, find put one on each canape. 
Sxmnkle a few fried crumbs over, 
and serve hot. Cost, indefinite. 

Cliicken Creams, ^ la Gra- 

hame. — Required : six ounces of raw 
chicken, tw’o ounces of boiled liam, 
four ounces of Panada, four eggs, half 
a glass of slK.Try, half a gill of Brown 
Sauce, and a (juarter ounce of glaze. 

Pound and sieve the liam find 
chicken ; ffound the j)anada, add the 
yolks of the eggs, mix altogether, and 
imiind again. Dissolve the glaze in 
the sfiuce, fidd the wine, and wliip tlie* 
whites of th«‘ eggs (two only) to a froth. 
Blend all liglitly, and season with sfilt 
and pepper, and a little grated lemon 
peel and nutmeg. Butter some litthi 
fancy moulds, “ leaf,” “ shell,” &c. ; 
fill them, and cook like Quenelles. 
They wall take from twent}' to thirty 
minutes. Turn out and dish them on 
a shiillow ring croustade, with a 
spinfich or any other green puree in tlie 
centre. The creiims are to rest on 
the puree, the bottoms only on the 
croustade. A gnivv, made from tht‘ 
bones, and thickened, should be poun d 
round. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

CMcken Creams, k la Victor. 

— Use thick supreme, or other ricli 
sauce, in place of the >vine, glaze, and 
brown sauce in the above recipe. Cook 
in the same w’ay, and coat the creams 
with thick supreme sauce ; sprinkle 
them with a little chopped parsley, 
and sieved egg yolk, and servo a pui ee 
of Jiny seasonable vegetable in the 
centn*. If a w’hito one, mask it wdth 
supreme sauce, coloured a pale green. 
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If a grocn puree, the same sauce left 
white should be used. Cost, as above. 

CMcken in Verx^celli.~Rc- 

quired : milk, eggs, vermicelli, chicken, 
and garnish as under. Cost, 2s. to 2s. Gd. 

Mix half a pint of milk with an 
ounce and a half of vermicelli ; let it 
stand for an hour or two, then add 
to it a little cayenne, chopped onion, 
first scalded, and a pinch of mace; 
put in a clean pan, and stir to the 
boil, then cook for a quarter of an 
hour ; take it from the fire, add sjilt, 
and when cool heat in two eggs, first 
whisking them {i little. I’hen beat in 
half a gill of cream. Line a plain 
border mould with strips of cooked 
ham and tongue, free from fat, put 
in the vermicelli, cover and stciiin for 
half an hour. Turn out, and put in 
the centre any nice mince of chicken. 
(Hee Game and Poi’ltry.) Outside the 
mould, place a few' croutons wdih a 
little good sauce, as inaitre d’hutel, 
voloute, bechamel, d:c. 

In steaming the mould, place a thick 
paper at the bottom of the 8tew’j;an ; 
or cook in a i)otato steamer, letting 
the w'atcr simmer only, but in this 
case it is w'cll to place a fold of paper 
in the steamer, as the mould requires 
steady cooking. 

If the vermicelli is put in the mould 
alternately wdth Chicken Qi enelle 
mixture, a ni< er dish w ill be the result. 
In putting the vermicelli in, a spoon 
must be w'etted, and used for smooth- 
ing it. Any white meat can lake the 
I)lace of chicken. 

Cliicken Quenelles.— Veal 
Quenelles, and use chicken in place 
of veal. 

Corbeilles k la Talbot.— Ho. 

quired: a sluicp’s kidney, a sweet- 
hread, some sauce, Bechamel or liicH 
Melted Butter, garnish, &c. , as below. 
{See CoRUEILLES A LA ToULOUSE.) 
Prepare the moulds as therein di- 
rected ; after baking, fill with a 
ragout made by mincing the cooked 
kidney and sw'eetbread, and adding 
it to the sauce, just enough to make 


a creamy mixture ; it must be deli- 
cately seasoned with salt, ])oppcr, and 
a squ(jeze of lemon juice. Hav(‘ ready 
a couple of hard-boiled eggs, pass 
the yolks through a sieve, and chop 
some parsley. Fill the baskets with 
tho mince, and sprinkle with the eggs 
and parsley. Instead of the sw'eet- 
hread, the brain of a calf, famb, or 
sheep, may be used : after blanching, 
it may be cooked in any way to 
preserve its colour. A very small 
pro])Oition of cooked calf’s head can 
also be mixed in, and any rich white 
siiuee will answer. Cost, 28. to 2s. 6d. 

Corbeilles k la Toulouse.— 

Required, for these, some ])astry nwido 
as for a t^AXovnY Fleur (sre Tasiri/) 
and some KaooOt A la Toulouse ; see 
recipe. Cost, Gd. each, or more. 

Line some basket moulds with tho 
paste, trim neatly round the edges, 
and tlan line with hnttered i)apers 
filled w ith rice ; bake until done, 
take out the rice and papc'rs, and put 
back in tli(? ov(*n for a minute, then 
fill them with the ragout, and sprinkle 
tho surface with a little chopped 
trufUo and lobster coral. The handles* 
of the baskets may be made of strips 
of tho paste ; it should he bent be- 
fore baking to the required sha})(>, 
and a weiglit, or anything suftieiently 
heavy, must he placed betwx'cn the 
pieces to keep lliem from spreading, 
us they cannot be bent after baking. 
If no basket moulds are at hand 



Fir.. C2 .— Peep, Fluted Pattv Pan, 

some deep, fluted patty pans, round or 
oval, may he substituted, but they must 
have w'idc tops and small bottoms. 
The handles look prettier if the strips 
of i)aste are cut with a whecd to givo 
them a crimped appearance. 


♦ See Pastry Baskets lii J’aefry. 
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Tho illustration (Fig. 62) shows 
the kind of patty pans referred to; 
they ma}’’ ho had in tin or copper, and 
are useful for many purposes. The 
wheel paste cutter is illustrated under 
Pastry. 

Corbeilles, Superlative, (^ee 

the recipe above.) — I’ass some cooked 
game, tnrough a sieve after pounding 
it ; add to a gill of it a tahlespoonf ul of 
sherry, the same of Drown Sauce, a 
dessertspoonful of Fumet or (»amk, a 
chopi)ed truffle and a mushroom, a half 
tcaspoonful of sweet herbs, a table- 
spoonful of whipped cream, and a little 
salt and pepper. Stir in the bain-marie 
until hot, then fill the corbeilles, and 
garnish the handles with a sprinkling 
of ogg yolk, boiled hard and sieved. 
Tiny leaves of pastry can bo baked, 
and used for decorating the tops after 
tilling. Cost, variable. 

Creams, Pigeon, in Cases. 

— !Miiico the meat of some cooked 
biitis, and mix it with any of the 
sauce or gravy that may bo left, 
just enough to moisten it. Braised, 
stewed, or roasted birds can be used 
up in this way. Then put some white 
farce in butter(3d china cas(is ; put in 
the mixture, and cover with more 
farce ; cook as directed for Quails in 
Cases, p. 221. Thou take the eases up, 
and finish by masking witli Avhitc of 
egg, &c., as therein directed. 

The white farce may be from veal or 
Chicken Quenelle mixture; a table- 
spoonful of cream, and tho same of 
creamy bechamel being added to four 
ounces. A small proportion of foie 
gras, or liver forcemeat, is an improve- 
ment ; if any stuffing from tlie birds 
is at liand, this will not be needed. 

Other birds may be used in the 
same way. 

Creams, Veal, A la Bela- 
ville. — Bequired : some Veal Sai^sage 
Meat, truffles, sauce, &e., as below. 

Butter some littlo fancy moulds, 
and put tiny stars of truttlo about 
th(3m, with strips of ct)oked tongue 
and ham; till with tho sausage meal, 
adding to half a pound a tabh‘spoour«il ; 


each of grated Parmesan cheese, and 
cream, and a dust of cayenne. Poach 
these just like quenelles ; time ac- 
cording to size. Have ready a 
mixture of cucumber, carrots and 
turnips, all cut into rounds or olives 
(if the former, they should bo tho size 
of a nut), and nicely cooked. (See 
Dressed Vegetables.) Some arti- 
choke bottoms should be heated and 
put round a dish, on each of which 
one of tho little creams should be 
placed, with the mixed vegetables in 
the centre. Make some Cream Sauce, 
using any white stock for the basis; 
flavour with Parmesiin, and let it stand 
for a few minutes, then pour some 
round the base, and some in the middle 
of the vegetables. The sauce for the 
base should be colourc'd pink or pale 
green. Cost, about 6d. each. 

Croquettes k la Beine.— 

Required : three ounces of cooked 
chicken (breast), three ounces of boiled 
sweetbread, two ounces of ham, half 
a dozen button mushrooms, an ounce 
each of fine flour and butter, half a 
gill of good white stock, half a gill of 
cream, s;ilt, pepper, cayemne, and a 
little lemon juice, bread-crumbs, and 
an egg. Cost, about 28. 

Remove the skin from tho chicken, 
and any fat from tho ham ; mince very 
finely ; cut the sweetbread in tho sa'mo 
way. Then mix together, and boil 
thoroughly, the flour, butter, cream, 
ami stot'k ; peel the mushrooms, rinso 
them in lemon juice, and chop them 
small ; add them, with the meat, to the 
panada, and spread on a buttered dish. 
When cool, mould them into small 
balls, tho size of walnuts, but perfectly 
round ; egg and crumb them, and fry 
a pale brown. Garnish with fried 
parsley. If sauce is served it should 
be rich, Supreme or Sauce Jaune, for 
instjmee. 

These are better if prepared an 
hour or two before frying, as they 
become firmer. To ensure firmness, 
some advise a second coating of egg 
and crumbs. This is not desirabl(j 
when the articles are very small and 
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delicato, as tho coating is then apt to 
-too firm. In frying them, take 
care not. to lift them out and expose 
^hom to the air before they are likely 
to be done, or they may burst. Let 
them drain on kitchen paper while 
tho parsley is fried, and servo as hot 
as possible. 

Croquettes an Fmancidre. 

— Mince very finely the livers of two 
fowls, a sweetbread, six small mush- 
rooms, and two truffles. Add a 
shalot, scalded. Season rather highly 
with pepper and salt. Put one ounce 
of butter into a stewpan, lot it melt, 
then mix with it very smoothly 
and slowly a tablespoonful of flour. 
When it is lightly browned, add tho 
mince, and a little truffle essence, and 
simmer for ten minutes, stirring all the 
time. Add a glass of light wine to the 
mixture, and simmer it gently for a 
few minutes longer. When it is cold 
and stiff, mould it into small balls, and 
fiy these in the usual way. The 
sweetbread sliould be parboiled before 
u.sing it. Cost, about 28. Gd. 

Another way.^\i no sweetbread is 
obtainable, use the brain of a sheep or 
cftlf, boiled, and left to cool ; and calf's 
liver, instead of fowl's can be used; 
but it must bo very finely minced, or 
pounded and sieved. 

Another way . — Mince four or five 
small oysters, and stir in the mixture 
made as above ; reduce the oyster 
liquor, and add some of it instoM of 
half the 'wane. Or reserve all the 
liquor, and mix it with bechamel, then 
serve it with the croquettes. Garnish 
with fried parsley. 

Cronstades, Carouse, d la 

Danvers.— Required : some paste as 
below, grouse, ham, tongue, truffles, 
stock, &c. Cost, about Cd. each. 

Line small moulds, one for each 
person, wdth the short paste given 
for Fleuus Savoury. Ikke as 
directed, until crisp. Mince some 
co(jkcd ham and tongue, an ounc.e and 
a lialf of each, a tablespoonful of 
truflle, and six ounc (;8 of roasted 
grouse; puss through a mincer if 


possible. Put half a pint of stock 
(No. 5) on to boil with half an ounce 
of glaze, half a glass of sht^rry, salt 
and pepper, and a little roux ; simmer 
until thick, then add the meat, &c. 
Tho mixture should just drop from tho 
spoon. Let it heat through, then fill 
the cases ; sprinkle fried crumbs over 
the surface, and put a star-shaped slice 
of truffle in the centre. Any game, 
with suitable seiisoning, may bo used 
in the same way. For the moulds, see 
recipes in Pastry. 

Cronstades, Mutton, d la 
Danvers. the recipe for 

CuorsTADEs, Grouse, a la Danvers.) 
—Prepare the (‘ases in the same way, 
and fill up with the following mince : 
Put half a pint of brown stock (No. 5), 
in a saucepan, with half a glass of 
claret, a teaspoonful of extract of 
meat, half an ounce of glaz(‘, and a 
tablcspoonful of tomato ]uiree ; boil 
until rediiced a fourth, add salt and 
pe]>pcr, a grate of nutmeg, and a t«'a- 
spoonful of red currant jelly. Add a 
little brown roux, and boil up. Put in 
the meat, about a gill ; it must bf' from 
under-done mutton, and tiiu-ly minced. 
Cover, and l(‘t it remain for half an 
hour, l)elow boiling point. 1 'lien use 
as directed, and garnish with tiny i rofi- 
tons, covered with I'omato Pi.'Tter; 
jmtting one in the centre, and smaller 
ones round tho edge of each croustadc. 
Dish on a hot dish covered wdth a lace 
l)aper or serviette. Cost, 3d. or 4d. each. 

In removing tho croustades from 
the tins, ho careful to avoid breaking 
the t)ottoms, as tho crust is crisp, and 
should be thin ; should this happen, 
brush tho inside with glaze, and put 
in th(! oven a minute before putting 
in the niinee, otluTwiso it would run 
through, and spoil the app<‘aranee of 
the dish. 

Cutlets with Cherries. 

Prepare nice ciitlds of lamb or 
mutton, by grilling (*r broiling them 
plainly, llien dish them round a l^uufiK 
OF Green Hauk^ots or other vegetables, 
but tliey must be green, and a good 
colour. Make 4 sag e (for nx or 
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eight cutlets) by boiling half a pint of 
clarot down to a gill and a half ; put 
in two or three tablespoonfuls of 
brown stock, and the same of glace 
cherries, halved, and a teaspoonful 
of glaze ; simmer again for ten 
minutes, then pour round the base 
of the cutlets: put white frills on 
them. •Have some cherries whole, 
cooked in the claret; put a ring of 
these round the edge of the vegetable 
puree, and a little heap in the centre. 
Send brown sauce to table, with a 
tablespoonful of claret and the same 
of chopped cherries mixed in it. Cost, 
about yd. each, inclusive. 

Cntlets with Damsons. {Sre 
Cutlets w'ITh Cherries.) — Substi- 
tute Pickled Damsons for the glacc 
clierries ; the}" should be dniined from 
th(; lii^uid, dried, and the stones rc- 
mt>ved. Then proceed as therein 
directed. Cost, as above. 

Cutlets with Peas and 
Cream. — Take as many cutlets as 
arii netsded, from the loin or neck of 
mutton or lamb (vcjd may be used 
also), and dip th(*m into w’arm 
butter, then into beaten egg and 
crumbs ; fry them, or saute, a very 
])ale brown. Dish them on a potato 
Ix^rder, and put i)ink frills on them. 
Ornament the centre of each with 
Green Pea Pur^e, from a bag with a 
leaf pipe. Prepare the garnish by 
frying some small triangular croutons, 
coat them with thick tomato sauce, and 
stick them up round the base of the 
border. Put a high croustade in the 
centre, and cover it with more jxsas 
puree from a large leaf tube. A little 
good gravy should be poured round 
the cutlets. Cost, about 9d. Cfich. 

Darioles, Chicken. — Putter 
some liexagon dariole moulds (wr 
Fig. 63), and put a star-sI.aptHl 
Bli(H‘ of tongue at the bottom ; i-ound 
this, put some sieved egg-yolk. Orna- 
ment the aiders ; one with clmpiied 
piirsley, one with shredded ham, the 
next with egg yolk, the fourth with 
little sprigs of tarragon and chervil, 


the fifth and sixth with ham and egg 
yolk, like sections two and three.. 
Fill up with a chicken mince, cover 
w'ith buttered paper, and steam in a 
piin of boiling water for thirty to forty 
minutes. The w’ater must simmer 
only, and should not reach more than 
half way up the moulds. Put a thick 
fold of paper at the bottom before 



Fig. Gli.— H exagon Dariole Mould.* 

sotting the dariolesin. Turn out, and 
stTve any rich white sauce round 
thorn, or jmt tlu-m in a circle round 
a dish, and fill up with sparghetti or 
macaroni, garnished like tlie moulds. 

Th(‘ mince is made by taking some 
chii keii (pu nelh^ mixture, and adding 
to every four ount'cs a tea8}K>onful of 
wliite mushroom puree. 

Duck, Filleted. — Take the meat 
from the lueasts of a couple of ducks, 
roasted, cut it into nice fillets, and lay 
them in a stewpan, with a glass of 
j>ort and a little game gravy (see 
(/ravies ) ; add a hit of glaze, and season 
highly. Cover, and leave for ten 
minutes. Put a mound of green peas 
on a hot dish in the l entre of a Kino 
CuorsTADE. Dish the fillets on the Inroad, 
and ix>ur the sauce over. Then put 
slices of tomatot's and olives (first 
CMHiked whole in stock) betw'cen, by 
w’ay of garnish. Cost, variable. 

Duck, Filleted, in Olive 
Sauce. — Prepare the fillets as above; 
In at them in Glive Sauce, and dish 
tht'iu on macaroni, made by lx)iling 
mac'aroni in stock No. a, until done, 
then forming it in a ring. The sauco 
sliould be thick, so as to mask the 
fillets. Put a Green Haricot Pur#.b 


^ Tflns is n very useful luoulil for many pur. 
poses ; it turns but well, ami aft’onls plenty 
of scope for garnisli. 
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in the centre, and garnish with French 
plums stewed in claret, and Braised 
Olives ; pour some more sauce round 
the border ; this may be rather 
thinner. Cost, variable. 

Duck, Filleted, in Potsdam 
or Schiller Sauce is obtained by 
using either sauce for the duck, in 
place of the above. 

Ducklings k la Wellsdene.— 

Prepare the birds as for resisting; 
wash and dry the insides, then season 
with salt and pepper. Stuff them 
with a good Veal Forcemeat, with a 
tablesj)oonful of tomato pulp added to 
the quantity required for each duck- 
ling. When half roasted, put them 
in a baking tin with more tomato 
pulp, and finish the cooking, basting 
well from time to time with the 
tomato. When done, flour them, and 
let them brown ; mix a little gravy 
or brown stock with the coiitc.nts of 
the baking tin ; scrape well to re- 
move any encrustation from the 
bottom, then boil it up. l^our some 
on the dish, and send the rest to 
table in a tureen. Before dishing the 
ducklings, joint them, and u.se tlie 
best parts only for the dish. They 
should be placed high, and only 
enough gravy to coat them jjourtid 
over. A macedoine of vegehibles, or 
green peas only, may be used round 
the dish. Cost, about 48. 6d. each. 

Financidre D^out i<^ a de- 
licious mixture. It is sold in bottles, 
the ingredients being preserved in a 
clear jelly ,* nothing more is w'anted but 
good brown sauce. The bottle is set in 
iho bain-marie until the contents are hot, 
then the sauce is added, or the ragout 
is served separately and the .sauce sent 
to table in addition. Cocks’ combs 
and kernels, truffles, button mushrooms 
and scallops of sweetbread are the 
main ingredients of the ragout, 
which costs from 4s. to 8h. jier 
bottle ; and although cxpciusive, it 
would cost as mucli to i)repare the 
ingi’edients at home, sopamtely ; and it 
is questionable if the result would be 


so satisfactory in many instances, 
though very often, for economy’s sake, 
it is a good plan to add more sweet- 
bread, small quenelles of white meat, 
or brains cooked and cut up, to make 
the ragout go further. Needless to 
remark, such a preparation is only 
suited to dishes of the most 7'echerche 
kind. Kagoht a la Toulouse ♦'is made 
by mixing Financicre Eagout with 
bechamel or supremo, instead of brown 
sauce. The uses of these tw'o ragouts 
are detailed in various recipes. 

Foie Gras with Financiere 
Dagout. — This is a rich entree ; a 
little goes a long way. A tin of foie 
gras, of the size required, should he 
heated in the bain-marie , then wiped 
with a clean cloth, and some Brown 
>Saece, No. 2, poured over. A round 
croustado should bo put underneath it. 
This should be an inch and a half 
thick, and a triHc larger than the foie 
gras. The Financikkk ItAOorT should 
then be heated in some of the above 
sauce, and put on and round the foie 
gnis, hutelct skewers being used for 
top garnish. A potato border, 
glazed, may bo used in place of the 
bread, if liked, and to make the ragout 
go farther, a few pieces of tongue may 
l»e stamjjed out and heated with it. 
These sliould be cut in the shape of 
cocks’ combs. 

Foie Gras with Turkey.— 

Heat the foie gras as above, and cut 
the breast of a cooked turkey into 
fillets ; these should be heated in 
giavy or sauce which has been served 
w'ith it ; then cut the foie gras into 
slices of the same size, and dish the 
two alternately. After masking the foie 
gras with rich brown sauce, and the 
turkey with thick hechanud or supremo 
sauce, they may be put in a ring, or 
straight down the disli. Garnish with 
fancy-shaped crofitons, masked alter- 
nately with the two sfiuces : the white 
should ho sprinkled with truffle, and 
the brown with sieved egg yolk and 
parsh^y. In between, put little heaj)8 
of button mushrooms, cooked and 
glazed. 
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Chicken can bo used instead of 
turkey. This is an exceedingly nice 
entree, very rich ; a small dish will 
serve a good number of persons. 

Fowl k la Jubilaire. {Sac 
Babbit a la Lymchuhch.)— Joint a 
fowl and cook it exactly as therein 
de8cribe(i; use the breast, legs, and 
wings for the dish. If liked, cook the 
fowl whole, and ioint it after. Pile 
up the jncces, ana mask with 8auce 
Jitbilaike, Make a Pukke ok As- 
PAiiAors, reserving the points; place 
this round the dish, and garnish 
it with ham .and tongue, as in the 
recipe referred to. Pre})arc some 
pea- shaped pieces of caiTot, cook them 
until tender, and place little heaps 
alternately with the asparagus tips 
about the dish, or some tuniips may be 
halved and scooped out, forming cups : 
these can be filled after cooking with 
the above vegetables, and jdaced about 
the dish. Before tilling, coivt them 
with sauce. Cost, varies with adjuncts. 

Another way . — Bone the fowl, cover 
the inside with strips of ham and 
tongue, season, and sprinkle w'ith 
chopped parsley, roll iqi tightly, tie in 
a buttered cloth, and cook as above. 
Then slice it, mask with the sjtuce, 
and proceed as in the preceding recipe. 
This is a superior dish ; it is more 
convenient for serving, and there is 
no waste. The bones should be boih'd 
with the fowl, then cooked longer for 
stock as usual. A very white-tleshcd 
bird must be used for this. 

Game in Vermicelli. — Be- 

quired : a mould of vermicelli, a few 
(tame Quenelles, some croR tons, brown 
and white sauces, foie gras, etc., as 
below. Cost, varies with the game. 

Make a mould as directi'd for 
Chicken in Vermicelli. Turn it out 
and fill the centre with a gann^ pureti — 
any cooked game maybe used ; it should 
be minced and mixed with brown 
sauco No. 2, until thick enougli to only 
just drop from a spoon. JMake somt^ 
ibio gras puree by rubbing foie gras 
through a sieve, and mixing with the 
saine sauce used for the game ; spread 


the crohtons with it, and dot them 
about the top of the mince ; on the 
border lay some quenelles, moulded 
{see Game). Then mix some chopped 
truffle with a little thick bechamel, or 
other good w'hite sauce, and pour 
round the base of the mould. Put a 
spot of it on the top of the mince in 
the centre, and a similar spot in the 
middle of each crodton. 

Hare, Moulded and Steamed. 

— Required : half a pound of hare, 
ravr, the same w-eight of bacon, half 
the weight of bread, soaked in stock, 
squeezed dry, and pounded with tlio 
yolks of three eggs ; seasoning, gravy, 
and jelly. Cost, about 2s. to 2s. (id. 

Butter a jdain mould (it should be 
shallow), pass the luire and half the 
bacon through a mincer, season will 
with siilt, pepper, cayenne, lemon peel, 
parsley and thyme, a powdered bay- 
leaf, and some tomato pur6(*, about a 
tJiblespoonful ; add the bread and eggs, 
with the rest of the bacon cut in thin 
strips. Press this firmly in the mould, 
and twist a butterc‘d paper over. Steam 
it from forty to fifty minutes, accord- 
ing to the de])th of th(' mould, then turn 
out. IMelt four ounces of red eurraiit 
jell}’, pour this over, after glazing the 
mould well, then pour round the base 
some brown sjiuce, with a tablospoonful 
of claret, the same of tomato pulp, and 
a seasoning of salt and pepper ; to half 
a pint. If preferred, tomato jelly can 
lake the place of the currant. The 
sauco should be coloured a little with 
carmine. 

Small moulds may be used for this. 
They should he dished on croutons, or 
rich potato cakes, with a little cold 
fruit jelly on the top, and the siiuco 
poured round the base. 

Kidney dla Vance.—Roquired : 

a calf’s kiant'V, half a j)int of Brown 
Sauce., No. 2, a small tin of mushrooms, 
seasoning, gri‘eri peas, garnish, as 
under. Cost, about 2s. 6d., variable. 

Cut the lat from the kidiiev, slice 
it, after rinsing in cold water with a 
few drops of lemon juice, then dry, 
and cut the sllcos into dice. Melt an 
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ounce or two of butter in a saute pan, 
cook the kidney for ten minutes, 
lightly, shaking the pan often, and 
taking care not to harden the meat. 
Then drain the butter from it, and add 
tlio brown sauce, with a teaspoonful 
each of sherry and lemon juice ; simmer 
for ten minutes, then stir in the mush- 
rooms, cut up, and heat the wdiole; 
season nicely, and pile up on a hot 
dish. Boil some green peas, or use 
tinned ones, place them round to form 
a border, and garnish with leaf-shaped 
croutons, brushed over with glaze, 
placing some on the top, and the rest 
round the peas. Somf) whole button 
mushrooms may be fried and glazed 
(srfi Mushrooms), and used for garnish- 
ing in addition to the peas if liked, 
th(‘n some Mushroom ruH^.E may be 
mixed with the kidney. 

Kidney d la Vera.— IVcpare 
a e-alfs kidney as described in th<5 
jirecoding rceijic, but iust(*ad of 
brown sauce and inuslirooiiis, use 
white sauce and cooked macaroni cut 
into half-inch lengths. I’our on a hot 
dish, and sprinkle grated Parmesan 
cheese over, tlien place sonn* croutons 
round, brush them with butter, and 
sprinkle with cheese. Brown wdth a 
siilarnander, and put heaj)S of cook«;d 
ma«ironi, mi.xed wdth a little wairm 
cream, between the croutons. Then 
cut some cooked ham into strips, 
and glaze them —after wairming them 
in sk>ck — and place them about the 
macaroni. 

Kidney in Potato Cases.— He- 

(juired : a calf’.s kidney, a small slice 
of liver, two or three ounces of bacon, a 
sm dl onion and a mushroom, season- 
ing, sauce, and pokitoes ; garnish as 
below. Cost, about 28. to 2s. Cd. 

Prepare the potatoes as for a “ bor- 
d T ; ” lino some china cases at the 
bottom and sides. Cut the bacon up 
and fry it lightly; remove, and fry the 
kilm;y, livcjr, onion, and mushroom in 
the .same fat ; then drain, add a gill of 
Brown Sauce (or tomato) and a tea- 
spoonful of sherry, sirniiKT, and rub ! 
through a coarse wi;c sieve ; tidd the i 


bacon and fill the cases. Put some 
I’oTATo PuK^E in a bag wdth a rose 
pipe ; cover the tops, and brown in 
a quick oven. Dish up on a lace 
paper; sprinkle some with chopped 
jiarsloy, some with grated ham and 
coralline pepper, and the remainder 
with truffles, or pickled walnuts, heated, 
drained, and cut finely. Put^thc mix- 
ture in deep, china scallop shells if 
more convenient, and serve as Kidney, 
Scalloped. 

If preferred, mince the kidney, 
&:c., by putting it through a 
mincer instead of sieving it : this 
should bo done before cooking. In 
lining the cases, moisten the palette 
knife now and then ; the coating of 
potato at the side should be thinner 
than at the bottoms of the cases. 

Kroxneskies ^ la Beaufort.— 

liequircd : four ounces each of cooked 
fowl, ham, and longue ; some Tomato 
Butter, two eggs, seasoning, as below; 
frying batter and ham to form the 
kromeskies. (6Vr next reci]>e for 
making llaun.) Post, about 28. 

Mince the meat, 8»‘ason with salt 
and pepper, a pinch of grated nutnu'g 
and lemon j)eel ; add the (.‘ggs, boiled 
hard, and cut in dice, and enough 
tomato butter to make tin* mass soft 
enough to just drop from a spoon; it 
should be »dd»*d gnidually until the 
right consistency is obtained. In 
forming the kromeskies care must l>o 
hik(‘n not to put in too much “ filling,** 
and it must be kiqit w-ell from the 
edges of the slices of ham (these must 
be my t/zbi, and cut from boibni 
ham) ; gr(jat can? is always n{‘ceHsary 
when the filling is of u soft riatun\ 
but the result, wduui cooked, re|»ay8 
for the little extra trouble. Sprinkle 
a dash of coralline pcp|M*r owr when 
fried, and garnish with fried jwrsley. 

Kromeskies k la Carshalton. 

— Kequired : twoounce.s eacli of cooked 
gariM!, tongu«‘, and nilibil ; a j>ineh of 
mushroom powder, a te.ispoonful of 
chopjM'd jmrsh-.y, a inorfud tif Ihyims 
fresli if ]M>sKiblc, chopjied : if dried 
thyme, rub it tUrougli a fine fcievo; 
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salt, cayenne, and black pepper to 
tast(.!, a rnorstd of ahalot chopped 
small, and half a gill of Bkown Sauce. 
Bacon and batter as below arc also 
required. Cost, about Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. 

First, put the brown sauce in a small 
pan with the shalot and parsley ; 
stir over the fire for a minute, then 
remove X)an, and put in all the 
meat cut in very small squares, but 
not th()pi)ed ; stir in a bit of glazt; the 
size of an olive, mix well, add the 
seasoning, and set by to cool. 1‘repare 
the batter by the rc(npe for Uu’ii 
Frying Batter, and cut some thin 
sliecjs of bacon about two inches wide, 
and two and a half inches long. Put 
a little mince on the bacon, roll up 
cork shap(‘, close the ends, and dip 
each into the batter ; see that it coats 
th(‘. bacon in every part, then drop j 
them into plenty of hot fat, and fry a ! 
light brown, but quite crisp. Dish on j 
a lace paper laid on a hot dish, and i 
garnish with fiied parsley and sliced ! 
l(!m<»n. Tile bac<»n must be as thin as 
l)(»ssil»le, and after the slices arc cut 
they should be flattened out with a 
knih', then triinim.d evenly to the size 
required. 

Kromesldes d. la Fortescue. 

— Bt'quired ; tw'O ounces each of cooktKl 
sw’e(dbr(‘ad, chicken, and tongue; a 
tablespoonful of rich sauce. Bechamel 
or Sui'RKME ; the sjime measure of 
(!Ook(‘d button mushrooms, s(‘asoning, 
frying batter and bacon, and an egg. 

Cut the sweetbr<‘ad into dice, and 
the chick(‘n and tongue into small 
strii)S ; clioj) the mushrooms, and mix 
tlu' whole with tlu' sauce over the fire, 
th(*T\ remove the pan, ami add the 
seasoning, and when cooled a little, 
thi‘ yolk of the egg. Mix thoroughly, 
ami j)ut hy to g»‘t eold. Pinisli off as 
directed for Kromekkies a la (’ar- 
sii ALTON. (\)>t, about Is. (Id. to Is. Ud. 

Kromesldes of Game.- Take 
any game whidi has been roasted or 
bniised; cut it up, and ])ass it tliroiigh 
a sieve ; to halt a pouml, put an ounce 
of minei*d Inim or bacon, eookt'd, a 
minced tr utile, and a dcsserts|)uonful I 


of port ; add a hard-boiled egg in dice, 
and season rather highly. Heat half 
a gill of Brown Sauce, or any similar 
thick sauce which may have been 
served with the game ; mix with it the 
meat, &c., then put aside until cold, 
and finish off as directed for Kromes- 
KiEs A LA Cars H ALTON. If more 
convenient, gravy can be used instead 
of sauce, but it must be thickened 
w'ith roux and a bit of glaze. 

Iiamb Cutlets illaWestma- 

COtte. — Kequired : five cutlets, a 
sheep’s kidney, a small onion, a little 
flour and butter, half a pint of stock 
from mutton bones, a small cucumber, 
half a dozen olives, salt and pepper, a 
few cai>er8, and a little vinegar and 
wine. Cost, about 3s. Gd. to 48. 

Trim the cutlets and brown them \n 
the butter ; cut up the onion, add it, 
and sprinkle with flour, brown it also. 
When the meat is a delicate yellow 
j»ut it in another pan with the onion, 
add the stock, and the olivt s, scalded, 
also the capers, chopped: then cut the 
cuenmher uj) small, put it in, and simmer 
for twenty to thirty minutes; srason 
nicely. 'J'luui pass the ctieumbir and 
.stock tlirough a sieve, and boil it up 
with a little glaze. Dish the cuthds 
round Jt lK*d of any vegetable pre- 
ferred ; pour the sauce round, and use 
the olives as garnish, together with 
some more whole eapeis, and the 
kidney. The latter should be cut in 
dice, and be lightly cooked in butter 
for a minute or two, then finished off 
in a tablespoonfiil of sherry ; n c ouple 
of minutes’ simmering is suflicient for 
it. Tile onion should be remove d before 
the sauce is sievc'd. 

Lamb Cutlets in Cream 
Sauce. — ReqirircHl : seven cutlets, a 
tin of inushrooins, some ixitatoes, wine, 

I &c. Cost. alH>ut 48., or more. 

! Trim the cutlets neatly, put them 
in a saute pan in hot butter or oil, 
jind brown them on botli sides ; then 
drain, wipe out the jxin, and ])ut in 
the lu|iiicl from the mushrooms, half a 
I glass of light wine, a morsel of shalot, 
1 and a fow' white peppercorns ; simmer, 
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with frequent shaking for forty 
minutes, then brush over with glaze, 
and dish in a ring round Potato 
Olives. The latter should be brushed 
over with w'lirm butter, and sprinkled 
with chopped parsley. Heat the mush- 
rooms in OiiEAM Sai’Ce ; add the liquor 
from the pan, first reducing it, then 
pour the w’hole round the cutlets. 

ILamb Barioles with Peas.— 

Keiiuired : a pound of lamb, any lean 
part, four ()ggs, some peas, sauce, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 2s. to 2 b. 6d, 

Lay the raw meat on a board, and 
scrape it ; put the pulp thus obtaintjd 
in a basin, season to biste, add the 
eggs, beaten and strained, and a gill of 
Bkowx Sauce. Fill some moulds, as 
illustrat(;d, garnish the tops first with 
some cooked carrot and tongue in thin 
strips, and cook them in a potato 
steamer for about half an hour. I’re- 
pare the p(;as by boiling nicely, put 
them in the middle of the dish, with 
the dariolcs round, and pour a little 



Fic. (U.-Flat-toi* Flutkd Dakiole Mould. 

Sauce be Mexthe round tluj base. 
These little moulds r(‘(iuire very 
thorough buttering to ensure the con- 
tents turning out w'oll. The copper 
ones, tin-lined, are the best, as the 
cooking is more (;ven, Ix^sides lasting 
much longer. 

liSLmh Barioles with Tnr- 
llips. — Prejjare the dariolcs as di- 
rected above, but substitute M’’hite 
Sauce for brown. Put a nice Puuf.e of 
Tuiixirs in the centre of the dish, and 
pour w'hit(3 s<iuce over the dariolcs. 
To this and the preceding, anothcT 
egg and an ounce of panada should Im) 
added if the full tiiiui cannot ho given 
for the cooking ; })y tliickening the 
mixture, less time is ref|uir<;(l. 


Lamb and E^s, d la Maitre 
d'Hdtel.— Required : a pound of 
lamb, a pint of MaItue bTIotel Sauce, 
three eggs, some small tomatoes, crou- 
tons and seasoning, carrots and tur- 
nips. Cost, about 2s. to 28. Cd. 

Cut the lamh, which must he lt?an, 
in squares as if for curry; fiy them 
a little in a saute pan, then di’ain, and 
pour over them a little w\arm stock, 
from mutton hones, to cover ; bring 
gently to the boil, and cook until 
done ; a few peppercorns and a small 
bunch of herbs should he put w'ith the 
meat. Boil the eggs hard, quart(‘r 
them ; slice, and broil or grill the 
tomatoes ; boil the carrots and turnips 
with the lamh, and slices them also, 
or cut them in any nice shapes. 
Then put the meat in the sauce and 
heat it ; pour it in the middle of a 
dish, and form a border wdth the 
sliced V('gf‘tables, alternating them. 
Put the eggs on the croutons, which 
should bo oval, and place them round 
the dish, leaving one for the top. 

Note. — The stock in which the 
meat is (^ookcrl, should be reduced to a 
few spoonfuls, and skimm(‘d, and added 
to the maitre d’hotel sauce. 

Larks in Cases. — Put some 
Salmi Sauce made thick, into small 
china cases; cut up the remains of 
honed larks which have been roasted 
for dinner, add an ecpial amount of 
Liver Forcemeat, and till uj) tlie cases 
wdthiii an inch of the top. Tlicn put a 
little more sauce over, dredge some 
fried crumbs over, and heat in a tin 
of hot water, on the hot plate or in 
the oven. Garnish tlie dish with 
w'atercrcss s/ilad and put a spi'ig of 
cress on the lop of cacli case. 

Larks, Salmi of. — Koast orhako 
as many larks as may be re(iuirod : 
they may he honed and stuffed, or 
cooked plainly. When doruj, put them 
while hot in enough Salmi Sauce to 
cover them, then let them lu/at through; 
pile them in a dish, and garnish willi 
croutons, ])ut on witli sinall skewers. 
J*ut some l*oTATo Ciiii's or Biano.vs 
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round th(3 larkK, with a few Braised 
Olives, if obtaiiiahle. 

Pheasant Cutlets k la Boss* 
vear. — Kcquired : the breasts from 
two pheasants, farce as below, foie 
gras, stock, wine, &c. Cost, variable. 

Take the breasts neatly from the 
birds, cuji them in thin slices, then 
remove the meat from any other jiart 
of one of the birds, and pound it with 
lialf an ounce of butter; lialf a pound 
of meat will be required ; add to it 
some foie gras, three or four ounces, 
and pound the yolk of a hard-boiled 
(‘gg with tlic yolk of one raw egg. 
Blend the mixture, and put a small 
quantity ovei a slice of pheasant, then 
lay on another slice; proci'cd thus, 
alternately, until all are used up. 
Wrap tills up in a sheet of buttered 
paper, and braise in stock No. o, until 
nearly done. Then remove the jiajier, 
and glaze the meat ; finish the cooking 
in the oven, then cut into slices. 
Have some croutons ready, the shape 
of the slices, but a little larger ; put a 
cutlet on each, and place a little square 
of foie gras heated in the bain-marie 
in th(} ciuitre. Dish en conromu' on a 
border of game fari^e, and garnish with 
button mushrooms, cooked and glazed. 
Fill up the centre of the border with 
braised cidory or any vegetabh^ pre- 
ferred. Four a thin brown sauce, 
flavoured with sherry, round the 
border. For the border, ave Gar- 
nishes. 

Pheasant Cutlets with Po- 
tato Pur6e. — Butter some small 
cutlet inouhis, and garnish witli small 
fancy shapes of truffle, and the wliites 
of hard-boiled eggs : these may be in 
rings, stars, little diamonds, &c. Put 
half a pound of minced raw pheasant 
in a mortar, with an ounce of butter, 
and pound it; rub through a sieve, 
and pound again with two ounces of 
panada, a couple of chopped button 
mushrooms, salt and pepper to taste, 
and a pinch of mushi-oom powder. 
Then add the yolks and whites of 
two eggs, beaten and strained, and 
half an ounce of ghizo, dissolved in a 


tablespoonful of Madeira. Fill the 
moulds with this mixture ; it must be 
pressed in firmly, and smoothed on 
the top. Poach them like (Quenelles, 
for half an hour, or until firm ; then 
tum them out on a cloth. Dish them 
upright round a high croustade, and 
I)Our gravy or brown sauce round the 
base. Cover the croustade with a puree 
of potatoes. For this, birds w’hich are 
too old for roasting will do ; in such 
a case, use the breast and best of the 
meat ; the rest will do for soup. Game 
of any sort can be similarly used. 

Quails k la Bossvear.— He- 

quircd ; four birds, forcemeat as bidow, 
gravy, kc. Cost, about os., or more. 

The quails must be boned, then laid 
flat on a board, and sprinkled with 
chopi)C‘d truffle; a small piece of Livfr 
Forcemeat tor Game should then be 
laid on each, and the birds rolled up 
evenly, and tied each in a thin cloth. 
;Make a stock of the hones, with herbs 
to flavour, and strain off ; this should be 
done early, then put the birds side by 
side in a stewpan, with the stock to half 
cover them, and simmer gently until 
nt'urly done, then take them up and 
leave until cool. Cut them through 
lengthwise, then smooth th(‘ flat side, 
and sprinkle with browned crumbs, 
first egging the entire "Surface ; finish 
the cooking in a buttered tin in the 
oven, 1>astiug with a little of the stock 
they were cooked in. Prepare a siuice 
by thickening the stock with brown 
roux, and adding a glass of Madeira, 
ami some truffle essence ; it should be 
as thick as good cream. When the 
birds are done, dish them on a border 
of i>otato or rice, with a high croustade 
in the middle for them to re st ag:iinst, 
and on the top put a puree of vege- 
tables; green liarieots arc suitable; 
th(;n pour the sauee round the liase. 
Ill using the vegetable puree the 
eroustiule must be quite hidden : this is 
best done by means of a bag and pipe 
a leaf pi])e has a good effect. 

Quails in Cases.— Bone and 
divide some quails; lay each half in an 
oval china case, with a little Brown 
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Sauce (No. 2) at the bottom. Spread 
the halves of quail with a small quan- 
tity of Mushkoom Puuee, or Fokce- 
MEAT, and pour a teaspoonful of sherry 
over each; cover with a paper buttered 
on the outside, set the cases in a tin, 
with boiling water three-fourths uj), and 
cook for fifteen minutes in a modenito 
oven. Then whip the wdiites of two 
eggs to a froth, with a j)ineh of sjilt 
and cayenne pepper ; put a little from 
a bag with a rose pipe on each case, 
and put back in the oven (out of the 
tin of water) for six to eight minut(?s 
more. The tops should be firm and 
nicely coloured, and before baking a 
sprinkling of fried crumbs will improve 
them, or hot browned crumbs can be 
put on after they are done. Giirnish 
with watercress salad, or small cress with 
lettuce shredded and plainly dressed. 

Quenelles k la Chasser- 

esse. — ilequired : three ounces each 
of cooked game and beef sausage 
meat ; an ounce of butter, tho yolk of 
a hard-boiled egg, also tliat of a raw 
egg, a little seasoning of mixed spice 
and powdered herbs, salt and pepper, 
a teaspoonful of port or claret, and a 
morsel of red currant jelly. 

INIince the game, pound it with the 
butter, sieve iX, and add the beaten 
egg and sausage meat, with the rest 
of the ingredients ; pound again, then 
flour the fingers, before shaping the 
mass into little balls the size of a 
nut. Dip them into a little white of 
egg beaten up, and drop them into 
boiling stoi'.k, then simmer them for 
ten minutes, and serve tliein in Potage 

A LA ChAHSEUESSE. 

These may also be served as an 
entree, in wdiich case garnish some 
quenelle moulds with strips of truffle, 
and little fancy shapes of cooked 
tongue, the red part only; fill them 
with the mixture, and poach as di- 
rected for Quenelles of Game, Truf- 
fled. Prepare a Macaroni or Kice 
Border; dish the quenelles on it, 
glaze them, and fill the centre of 
the border with any nice puree of 
v^etables, mushrooms, tomatoes, &c.. 


for wliicli recipes will be found under 
Dressed Vegetahles. 

Quenelles, Beef.— ^lako in the 
sjime way as game quenelles, using b( of 
instead of game. 

Quenelles of Game, Truf- 
fled. (AW' Game Quenelles.)- I T r- 
pare the mixture, and add 4o half a 
pound, a small truffle, clio])pcd ; a t<‘a- 
spoonful of sherry, with a morsel of 
glaz(; dissolved in it ; a pinch of finely 
chopped shalot, and a dust of cay- 
ennes 

l^reparo some quenelle moulds hy 
huttering them, and garnishing witli 
strips of truffle, and a pinch of 
choi>ped parsley. Fill them, and 
poach in game stock for twenty 
minutes, the n turn out jind drain, and 
use as an cntieo or for garnishing 
pur])oses. 

Quenelles of Hare.— ^lakc as 
other game (picnelh's, hut add to four 
ounces of the meat, some aromatic or 
herbuc('OUS mixture (givi u in Season- 
ings), as much as will half cover a 
si*xj>cnce; put in th(^ same quantity of 
mushroom i)Owder, and season with 
essence of nificc* or nutmeg. Insteiid 
of mushroom powder, a few dioj)H of 
mushroom ketchup can be used, then 
rather more panada must be used, 
or the liquid will thin the mixture. 

Quenelles of Babbit. {Sre 
Veal Quenelles.)— S ubstitute rabbit 
for veal, then j)roceed in same way. 

Babbit k la Juliette.— Kc- 

quired : a young rabbit, six ounces of 
cooked ham, tlirco eggs, a gill of 
thick bechamel, a pint of Sauce a la 
Juliette, some liicH Veal Force- 
meat, and seasoning. Cost, 3s., or more. 

Bone the rabbit, find use the h(?st 
parts only, llie n^st cfin go into the 
stoek-pot. Pass it tlinjugh a mincing 
machine with part of tho Iwim, add the 
yolks of the (tggs and Uh; hechamel, 
and mix well. Butter a idain border 
mould, put some liam cut in strijis fit the 
bottom, and over that a layer of force- 
meat. Fill up with tho ralibit mixture 
after adding tho w^hites of tho eggs 
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Whipj)ed stiffly. Cover with a piece 
of buttered jjapor, and steam for an 
hour. First put a thick sheet of 
buttered paper at the bottom of the 
stewpan, and sec that the boilings 
water only reaches two-thirds up the 
mould. It must only simmer the 
whole time. When done, turn out, 
and fill the centre with a Mac^idoine 
OF Vegetauler, mixed with sauce. 
Pour the rest of the sauce round ; 
good white saiu^e will do for mixing 
with the vegetables. 

Note. — The ham for garnishing the 
mould must be quite free from fat. 

Rabbit d. la Lymcbiircb.— 

Wash and joint a nice young rabbit; 
blanch it, then put it in a Sfiucepan with 
the white part of a small onion, and the 
middle of a head of celery, a few white 
peppercorns, and a morsel of mace. 
Corv'er with white stock (sec No. 9), 
bring to the boil (the stock should be 
warm when add(;d) and skim ; then 
cook until tender. Divide the legs, 
put them with the 8houldei*s, and the 
back cut into pieces convenient for 
serving, on a hot dish, and coat them 
with SupKEME Sauce, making the sur- 
face smooth. Have ready some rich 
Celery I*uu£e ; mix this with a little 
hot cream, and put all round the dish, 
making a sort of border. Cut some 
ham and tongue in thin rounds ; they 
must be cooked, and heated in some of 
the stock the rabbit was cooked in ; 
place these alternately, overlapping, 
on the top of the celerv, mask them 
with a little more sauce, and sprinkle 
them with sieved egg yolk, chopped 
parsley, and the liver of the rabbit, 
rublHid through a sieve, using the 
tin ee alternately. Cost, 38., or more. 

Note. — All the inferior jxirts of the 
rabbit should bo used, with the stock, 
for rabbit soup, or for a idain stew. 

Rabbit, Supreme of. {See the 
recipe for Kaiihit a la Lymchvuch.) 
— After cooking as there dotailcKi, take 
the flesh fi*om the legs, shoulders, and 
back, in thin, even slices ; cut some 
tongue and lean hum into similar 
filicos (the two equal to half the 


rabbit) ; heat the whole in enough 
thick Sui’itEMK or 31^:chamkl Sauce 
to coiit them well, then turn on a hot 
dish, and garnish as follows. Pre])aic 
some olive shapes of carrot, turnij), 
and cucumber; cook them carefully, 
and place them in little heap.s, the 
three kinds togfdher, about the dish, 
leaving a space between. Cook some 
little slices of lean ham, coat them with 
Tomato Hi tter, roll them up, and 
lay them between the vegetables. Kub 
the liver of the rabbit through a sieve 
(or use any other poultry liver), 
and sprinkle it over the top. Serve 
as hot as possible. Use some Veal 
Quenelles in place of the ham, if pre- 
feiTcd. They should be moulded, and 
the moulds garnished with strips of 
ham, tongue, and truffle. 

Ragout k la Toulouse.— -SVe 

Financieue Pacoi t. 

Sweetbread, Calf’s, k la 
Bordelaise.— Pr(‘]>are the swc‘td- 
bread as directed under Sweeturkads, 
Made Dishes ; cook in a saute pan in a 
little butter and white wine ; a buttered 
pajKT should be laid on the top. 
After three-quarters of an hour, dur- 
ing which it must be often basted, 
take it up and glaze it ; then h*t it 
brown lx*fore the fire. Serve with 
Bordelaise Sauce, and g-amish w’ith 
French plums in strips, olives, and 
lemon in slices. During the cooking, 
the piin may be set in a cool oven or 
on the range. I.iomon juice and white 
stock can be used instead of wine. 

Sweetbreads k la Finan- 

Cidre. (-^Vf recipe for Sweetureads 
A LA Houghton.) — Cook the sweet- 
breads as therein detailed ; glaze and 
crisp them nicely, then dish them on a 
border of white farce. The ragout must 
be heated in good sauce {see Finaxcikuh 
RaooOt), and placed about the dish 
just as described in the recipe above 
referred to, and served very hot. The 
sauce for the ragoflt should be thick 
and well flavoui-ed, good sheiry or 
Madeira being used for the purpose. 
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Brown stock, No. 16 or 17, should be 
used for making it. 

Sweetbreads d la Houghton. 

—Required : four sweetbreads, a mac- 
aroni border, cocks’ combs, truffles, 
croustade, &c. Cost, varies with season. 

Blanch, parboil, and press the sweet- 
breads, lard them i-ound the edge with 
bacon and truffles, and braise them on 
a bed of vegetables, with a little sto(;k 
until tender. Butter a ]}lain border 
mould, dt^corato it with the macaroni 
(.srr Garnishes), and fill it with a 
white farce, veal or chicken, made as 
for quenelles, but coloured pink. The 
croustade should fit the centre of tlie 
border, but be made higher. Whim 
the sweetbreads are done, glaze the 
larded part, and crisp them by means 
of a salamander. In the centre of the 
svre^etbreads put some thick supreme 
sauce, and 8i)rinkle it with choj)ped 
truffles and lobster coral. Dish these 
on the border, lotting them lean against 
the croustade. Take an equal number 
of cocks’ combs, and slices of tongue 
and truffle, cut to the same shape ; 
heat them and make a ring, using 
them alternately round the top of the 
border, and stick a whole truffle on the 
top, using an ornamental skewer to 
fasten it. Up htdween tlie sweetbreads 
fasten some more of the same garnish 
used on tho border. The tongiu^ should 
he brushed over wdth thin glaze, and 
the cocks’ combs masked wdth sauce, 
like the sweetbreads. Pour some thin 
sin)reme sauce round the base, and 
serve hot. 

Sweetbreads d la Verecroffc. 

— Required : a couple of sweetbreads, 
and a j)uree made as under. Chop a 
tahlespoonful of button mushrooms, a 
fourth the measure of truffles, and a 
saltspoonf ul of parsley ; add a suspicion 
of shulot, and cook in an ounce of hot 
butter for a few minutes, stirring all 
the time ; then take the pan from tho 
fire, and mix in an equal bulk of 
pounded chicken, veal, or rabbit — the 
first is preferable. This must bo 
cooked, and during the pounding it 
should bo moistened with white sauce 


or thick cream. Set aside until coot. 
Braise tho swocthreads and put by^ 
pressing them in the usual way. When 
cold, slice them and spread with the 
mixture; place them again in their 
original shape, and egg, crumb, and 
fry them. Dish them on a croustade, 
garnish with button mushrooms, cooked 
in stock and glazed, and slieiJd truffles, 
and send Italian or Madeira Sauce to 
table. If for an entree, pour it round the 
sweetbreads. Cost, varies with season. 

Sweetbread, with Asparagus 
and Quenelles. — After blaneh- 
iiig, let the sweetbread cool, then 
put it in veal stock, or that from 
rabbit or chicken hones, and give it 
an hour’s cooking with frequent 
basting. Then slice, and dish in a 
row, and mask with supreme sauce. 
Make some Veal Quenelles and 
colour them pink ; they should bo very 
small ; use these for garnish, together 
with strips of truffle. Round the dish 
put a border of Asparagus Puu6e, 
wdth tho points sticking out half an 
inch or more above tho surface ; or 
cut some little rounds of truffle, and 
lay a quenelle on each ; these have a 
pretty effect. Artichoke bottoms, 
masked with white sauce, can bo used 
instead of asparagus; they should 
overlap all round the dish. Lambs’ 
sweetbreads may bo used as in tho 
foregoing recipes, hut u larger i)ro- 
portioii will he required. 

Sweetbread, with Sauce 
Herbac^. — Required : a calf’s 
sw'cetbread, half a pint of Sauce 
Heubaci?:, a dozen chicken quenelles, 
some cream, macaroni, tongue, and 
truffles. Cost, varies with soiison. 

Boil a swecthr(3ad for ton minutes in 
white stock, after blanching it ; put it 
in cold water for half an Jiour, cut it 
in dice and put it in the sauce ; leave 
it just at simmering point for an 
hour. Prepare th(5 gamisli by cut- 
ting tho red part of a cooked tongue 
in fancy shajxjs : leaves or coi^ks’ 
combs ; and the truffles in round 
slices ; heat them both in clotir stock ; 
diy and glaze the tongue. Boil the 
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macaroni in white stock, season it, 
and mix in a gill of cream, heated. 
Turn the sweetbread on a hot 
dish, put the macaroni round it, and 
use the tongue and truffle to divide 
the two ; they should be set up in a 
ring alhirnately. Cut up any trim- 
mings of the garnish into Julienne 
Shreds, ^nd 8j)r inkle them over the 
macjaroni. Put the (picnelles on the 
top of the sweetbread, with x>oa shai)es 
of truffles here and there to divide 
them. 

Sweetbread Cutlets with 
Tomato Sauce. — Kecpiired : sweet- 
breads, liam or tongue, white sauce 
and tomato sauce as below, and a 
garnish of truffles, cocks’ combs, crous- 
tades, &c. Cost, on an average, from 
5s. Gd. to 7s., but variable. About seven 
or nine cutlets will make a nice dish. 
Prepare tluun by blanching, then X)ar- 
boil or braise them until nearly done, 
and jiress them until cold. I’hey must 
tlKJii be slici'd and cut into tlie XROjicr 
sliapo by means of a cutlet cutter, ami 
fried, the same as whole sweetbreads. 
Per details of the above-named pro- 
cesses, see the rijcipes above, and Calf’s 
SwEETRKEADS in Mudc Dishes. From 
the trimmings of the sweetbreads, and 
an e(|ual amount of cooked ham or 
tongue, make a mince, and mix it w'ith 
a little thick white sauce, Pkchamel, or 
any other, and colour it a pale pink. 
Cut some rounds of truffle, and ham or 
tongue, and heat them in a little cb‘ar 
stock. Prej)aro a sauce by mi.xiiig a 
gill and a half of tomato pulp with 
tht3 same measure of wliite sauc«', 
Pechamel for clu)icc ; season, and add 
a tablespoonful of sherry ; colour with 
carmine. A ring of frii‘d bread, and a 
high croustade are also wanted {see 
(taunisiiks). Place the ring on the 
dish, with the liigh croustade (smalhu) 
inside it, arrange the rounds of. truffle 
and tongiK' on tin* ring, rest tlie cutlets 
against the croustade, over which 
should be X)ourcd the mince, so that it 
shows between the cutlets. Garnish 
the top wdth whole truffles, tongue, 
and cocks’ combs, and pour the sauce 
10 


in the dish. {See Coloured Plate, 
No. 2.) 

Tomato Baskets k la Har- 

leigfb. — Kequired : nine ripe tomatoes, 
smooth and equal in size; the same 
number of croiitoiis, a little larger, cut 
with a round, crimped cutter ; some 
puiee and garnish as under. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d. 

8eoop out the inside of the tomatoes, 
leaving an even outer case ; they 
should be first cut in halves. Put 
part of the pulp through a sieve, and 
mix with it an equal bulk of minc(;d, 
cooked hum and chicken, seasoned with 
thyme and jjarslcy, salt and xjepj)cr, 
and a few drops of tarragon vinegar ; 
add a raw egg, yolk only, and a small 
quantity of good bechamel and cream, 
and heat the mixture in the haut- 
marie. Steam the tomato cases until 
heated through, then dish them on tho 
croutons, arul fill with the mince. 
Beat ui> the whites of two eggs with a 
good i>inch of coralline x>e}q>or, and a 
gr;ite of nutmeg ; force it through a 
rose j>ipo on the top, and brown with 
a sfiiamander. Form handles with 
semi-cooked macaroni, just soft enougli 
to bend, and cover them with a little 
of tho mixture used for the filling ; it 
must be sieved, and mixed with the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg, then forced 
from a bag, with a small loaf or rose 
pil>e, {See Garnishes.) Put a little 
Xmrsley or chervil here and there on 
the handles, and serve hot. 

Tomato Baskets k la P^ri- 

Sfneux. — Required : the remains of u 
cooked pheasant, some cream, season- 
ing and pEKiGi'Eix Sauce, tomatoes, 
and croutons as btdow. Cost, from 2s. 
to 3s. 

Pro]xirc the baskets as for Tomato 
Baskets a la Hauleioii, and make a 
mince by passing the cooked meat 
of tin' pheasant through a mim*er ; 
supx>osing enough to fill a quarter 
j>int measurt', add the s;imo measuro 
of sauce as above, and half as much 
thick cream. After steaming the 
tomritoes, brush them outside with 
glaze, and dip them into fried bread 
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crumbs, prepared just as if to serve 
with game; then fill with the mince, 
and sprinkle with more crumbs. Make 
handles w'ith semi-cooked macaroni, 
glazed, and rolled in crumbs. On tlie 
top of the mince put a star-sha2)od 
slice of truffle, heated in sheiTV, and 
on that place half a cherry Cheriiy 
Salad). Dish the tomato(;s on crimped 
croutons, glazed, and ornamented 
round the edges with chopped truffles 
and cherries. These are very delicious. 
Grouse may be used in the siimo way, 
so may partridges and other birds ; 
and a iittle foie gras, or cooked puree 
of liver of game, or poultry, can be 
added with advantage. 

Tomatoes k la Burdette - 

Required ; a dozen small, ripe to- 
matoes, some truffled sausagc'-meat 
{see Sausages, Tri^ffled) ; seasoning 
and sauce as belo>v. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. 

Make a small hole in the stalk end 
of tlic tomatoes, scoop out the interior 
witli a small spoon, then mix half a 
pound of sauSi'igo moat, with a d(?ssert- 
spoonful of sIk'Itv, and a s.auce-ladleful 
of good White 8auce. Fill the toma- 
toes, using a hag with a small, plain 
pi2>o. Smooth the tops vt'ry neatly, 
put on the pieces that were taken out, 
and lay them in a hiittered siaite pan. 
Pour Tound them a little white stock 
to cover, and lay a buttered pjijier on 
the top ; eo(;k gently for twenty 
minutes or ihereahouls (mind they do 
not hn ak}, then take them up and 
w’ipe them. W'hen cpiite cool, dip the 
tomatoes in beaten egg, and roll them 
in bread crumbs mixed with a little 
pepxxjr and mushroom powder; imt 
them in a frying hasktjt, and fry in 
plenty of hot fat until crisp and lightly 
brow'iicd. Have ready 8om(3 round 
(;hina ramukin cases (see that they arc 
hot), and put in each a little sauce, 
made from the pulp of the tomatoes 
by boiling it down, sieving and mix- 
ing wdth an equal m erasure of brown 
sauce. Lay a tomato in each case, and 
on the top of each ])ut a star-.sha]»ed 
crohton the size of a shilling ; glaze 


them, and sprinkle with a pinch of 
chopped truffle. 

Veal d. la Marengo.— * 

some bretist of veal, stock, fat, seasoning, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 2s. 9d., for 
a dish of two pounds. 

Cut the meat in piec(‘S ready for 
serving, flour, and fiy in hot fat until 
brown ; then cover witli ‘‘stock, and 
add a slice of lean ham in dice, a 
minced onion, herbs and i)ej)pereoriis ; 
simmer until nearly done, llii'ii x>wt in 
some small mushrooms witli seasoning, 
and thicken with brown loiix. IJoil 
lip, remove the fat, ])ut in a squeeze of 
lemon, then dish, and garnish witli 
croutons and f‘ri(‘d eggs. 

This is an imitation of Chicken a 
la Marengo. If the li'iidonous part of 
the breast is used, it wdll take a long 
time to cook. Allow half a pint of 
gravy for each pound of meat. 

^'iuother icay . — Fry the meat in oil 
(which is more eorrect, thongli less 
liked), and iisc' some stewed mush- 
rooms, rubbe d tlii’ougli a sieve, instead 
of whole ones. 

Veal a la Bandore.— Require d : 
five cutlets from the loin, foie gras, 
sauce*, and vegetable's. Cost, about 
2s. Od. 

The cutlets must be trimmed, and 
an iiKisie»n made in tlie tliick 2»art for 
a little; foie gras te> be inse rted. They 
must tljen be se vii u]) and braised on 
a bed of vegetables with a little stock, 
and a buttered ])a])er over. When 
done;, glaze the*m, leTiiove the* tlireaels, 
and dish in a row with eiejiiteins tlie? 
same shajie, but smalle r, in betw een. 
Put a little ]>ih* of foie; gras on e acli 
crouton, and put any nice; vegetable* 
X>uree mixed with Vi i-oi TloiTiLeiiAMEL 
»Sauc:e round the; dish. 

Veal Cutlets k la Grain- 
ger. — Requind: six ourie(;s of ban, 
raw veal, three; ounces of raw* 1mm, 
the same we ight of chicken (hr<*ast 
or olhf;r white jiart), four and a 
half ounce's of pamida, the* yolks of 
three (*L»^gs, and the wliitc'S of two, half 
a gill of thick cieain, and the same of 
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White Mlsiiuoom Puree, some sauce 
and vegetables as below. Cost, from 
28. Gd. to 3s. 

Butter some cutlet moulds, a dozen 
or fourteen, and utter ijrei)aring the 
foregoing (except the sauce and vege- 
tables) exactly as if for quenelles, 
till thei^ with the mixture, which 
should be seasoned with salt, pepper, 
a dust of cayenne, and grated nutiiu‘g, 
or essence of nutmeg or mace. Smootli 
the surface of each with a warm, w'et 
palette knih', tlien put the moulds in a 
stew-paji W'ith boiling water to three- 
fourths of tlujir deptli ; put a buttered 
paper o\’cr, and the lid on the pan, 
and simmer them for a quartcT of an 
hour, or until tirm ; then turn them 
out, and dish them round a Potato 
Bokdeu, slightly overlapping. Fill the 
centre with any nice suita])le vegetable, 
as iKsis, asparagus points, or artichoke 
bottoms ; if the latter, cut them in 
dic(', i)Our a little rich sauce over, 
veloute, supreint*, or bechamel, and 
pour some more round the Uise, about 
half a pint. A border of white meat, 
macaroni or rice, may bo used instead 
of potato if liked. 

Veal Cutlets en Fapil- 
lotos. — 'lake as many veal cutlets 
as may bi' ri-ipiired, and butter the 
same number of pieces of paper, 
llecpiircd, for each euth t, an ounce of 
cho}>ped luusbroom, half an ounce (»f 
ealf's liver, scraj)t*d to a pulj>, the 
same w’eight of fat baeon, sail and 
j)epper to taste, a ttaspoonfiil of 
brt'ad crumbs, and tlie same of brown 
sauce. Co^t, abtuit Gd. or Til. each. 
IMix well, and spread the cutlets with 
it, put tlicm ill the papiTs, and fohl 
them ovtT {str recipes for Mei.i.i-T v.n 
Pai'Ii.loths). l..ay tlu'in singly tuiameat 
stand set in u baking tin, aiul eook 
them in a moderate oven for half an 
liour, more or less, according to 
thickiK'Ss. A little veal stock should 
be })ut in the baking tin. When done, 
siuid the cutlets to table on a hot dish. ■ 


sauce ; season it, and add a tabh;- 
spoonful of sherry, and pour it over 
the meat. Mark the papers wdth a 
hot skewer before serving, to imitate 
marks made by grilling. 

jlnothcr the cutlets on 
both sides with a thin layer of beef 
sjiusage meat, with a chopped truflie 
added to each half pound. Cook tlicin 
ill a Dutch oven for about forty 
minutes, and send a rich sauci; to 
table- Buowx Mi. .room Sauce, 
Tomato, Buowx Sauce, plain or with 
trutllcs, and mail}' other kinds arci 
suitahh‘. During the cooking, brush th(i 
pa})crs with warm butte a- a few times. 

Veal Cutlets with Tomatoes 

and Cheese. —Peijuired : seven cut- 
lets, three-ciuarters of an inch thick, and 
cut into rounds abont two and a half 
inchcfs in diamctc'r, tomatoes, sauce, 
and seasoning as below. Fust, from 
4s. to Is. Gd. Fry the cutlets in the 
usual way, and dish them each on a slice 
of tomato, }>reviously grilled 'I'oma- 
T(n>). Take a gill each of rit.-h white 
siiuceand tomato puree, made by pulp- 
ing thcri[*e fruit through a sieve ; mix 
thc.s<*, colour a little, and-'‘eas(ui .slightly 
with salt and pepper; sipieeze in the 
juice of a tpiarter of u lemon, olf the 
lire, and pour round the enth ts. Fill 
up the middle of the dish with plainly 
boiled rice or macaroni, mixed with a 
little hot cream and gratt‘d Varmesan. 
A slice from the tillet may always 
bo employed for such dishi'S as the 
foregoing with success (it should \k‘ 
.skinned ; but wlieii not obtainable, 
any lean })art, from which rounds of 
sullicient si/.e can be cut, may bo useil 
instead. Bat out carefully, as they 
should he smooth. 

fcm/.— liiiy the cutlets in a 
buttered saute pan, squeeze tlie juice 
of a lemon ovi r them, and ]>our ovtT 
each a teaspo(*nful of veal stock. 
Cover with a shei't of butlt'red juiper, 
and eook in a moderate oven ; tini>h off 
as above directed. This is the more 


J^lit the papers, garnish with frieil ! digi‘stil>le metluKl. If preferred, mix 
parsley and eut itunon, and add the ; the macaroni with tomato sauce instead 
gravy in the tin to a little tliick brown 1 of cream. 
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Veal Escalopes with Celery 
Sauce. — Koqiiii ed : cooked veal, celery 
sauce, and puree, seasoning and garnish 
as below. Cost, for a dish of nine, about 
2s. Gd. to 3s. {See Mi ttox Escalopks 
A LA Soi'BisE.) Proceed as therein 
directed, using cooked veal instead 
of mutton, and celery sauce for spread- 
ing the slices. If any stuffing re- 
mains in the veal, mince a little, and 
mix with the sauce ; the dish will then 
be more savoury ; or, failing stuffing, 
add a pinch of sweet herbs and a morsel 
of cooked bacon, minced. Cook and dish 
as before directed, and put in tlie centre 
a Puiif:K OF Celery. Instead of the 
white of egg, i)our over it ('iiough thick 
bechamel to mask it ; make it smooth, , 
and sprinkle with grated Parmesan , 
cheese and broad crumbs ; add a few 
bits of butter, and brown in the oven, i 
or with a salamandcT, or turn it in 
front of a clear tire fur a miiiub*. 
Any other vegetable can bo used for 
the centre, a similar sauce being used 
for th(‘ filling; the dish taking its 
name from the sauce used. 

Veal Escalopes with Spinach 

Pur6e. — Keejuired : cold veal and 
liam, spinach, eggs, sauce, Ac., as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. for a dish ! 
of nine. Cut the meal as above, and 
put a thin slice of cooked ham between 
two slices of moat. Tlion fry a.s 
before directed. Dish in a ring on | 
a large round of fried broad, an inch : 
thick. Fill u]j with a spinach puree, ‘ 
]>ressod into a round mould, and i 
turned out (see Spinach, ^Ioulded) ; 
garnish with eggs {see Egos for i 
Si'i.NAcn), and pour any suitable sauce ; 
round the outside of the broad ; tomato 
sauce is very good ; egg sauce is also . 
suitable. l 

I 

Veal Quenelles.— Pequi red : six I 

ounces ot raw veal, four ounces of ■ 
panada, the yolks of two eggs, and the 


, white of one, an ounce of butter, a 
I tablcspoouful Gcich of cream and thick 
j sauce, supreme, veloute, or bechamel, 
i a pinch of salt, white pepper, and 
^ ground mace, or a drop or two of 
; essence of mace or nutmeg. Cost, 

, about Is. 

; La 3" the meat on a beard, and 
scrajie it (it must be full weight after 
; scraping), put the pulp thus obtained 
in a mortar, with the butter (pound it 
and the panada separately, then to- 
' g(^thcr) ; add the seasoning, eggs, and 
I sauce ; rub through a sieve, and tlnui 
stir in the cream, and use as rcipiircd. 

Other wliife meats are us('d in the 
same wav. M'lien it is nccessaiy to 
colour tlie mixture ])iTik, the carinirio 
should bt! ])ut with the cieam. The 
whole must tlu-n be blended well, to 
avoid streakiness. 

Vol au Vent an Financiere. 

— ITeparc the case h}' llio recij)e 
given in I^astry; then wlien the 
interior lias Ix^en removed, put in a 
I Financiere Kagoct. Finish off by 
! imtting the cover on the vol au 
vent ; or, if a very elaborate dish is 
desired, garnish with cooked prawns 
or craylisli, sliced truffles, and cocks’ 
combs, forming a i)iiltern according 
to taste. Cost, variable. 

Vol an Vent a la Tonlonse.— 

Substitute the PaooOt a la Tol louse 
for that in the preceding reeijie. 
In either case, take care that the 
sauce is thick, and that the bottom 
of the case is perfect ; should an 
accident happen, brush thii inside 
with a little glaze, and h t it dry 
before filling. Should lht‘ sauce haik, 
the a]Ji)earanc(^ of th(‘ dish will he 
spoiled. A vol-au-vent of this class 
will serve a largo number of i>coi)lo ; it 
i.s so rich that a very small portion 
only is required. 

For other vol au vent.**, f^ce Pastry. 
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MADE DISHES AND RELEVfiS. 

As proviously stateil, some of tlic following mado dishes can he servt^d as 
entrees, bnt a brief consideration of the various kinds will show the 
necessity of sedecting them with discretion. Tak(i, say, a curry, of any 
sort. One high authority assures us that it ought never to be serv(;d as 
an ciitrei?; another says, it may ajipear as a second entree, if a delicate 
one has gone befori^ ; a tliird as erts that a curry, or any dish of a 
similarly high flavour, is a lilting climax to a meal arranged to suit tlie 
guests, irrespective of custom; citing, as an illustration, a fish dinner, or 
a bachelors' suppew. But as various circumstances must decide the 
g(‘neral arrangement of a dinner (the same dishes answering at times for 
different parts of tlui service), it is well not to draw too fast a line 
with respect to curries, or any other special dishes. One rule is ab-^olute : 
all of a highly seasoned kind are unsuitable to }>ree(‘de any lightly 
flavoured one, for a pronouneed flavour v:ilJ ass(?rt itself all through a 
meal. Small savouries, served in the second course, are not hero 
referred to. 

Tlie majority of dishes in this chapter are of all-round utility, 
ineluding breakfast and luueheon dishes, an<l many that in a compara- 
tively plain dinner — consisting of soup or flsh, with a pudding to tinish 
— would serve as the embodiment of an entree and a relevc ; of which 
class, steaks and cutlets, and good stews are ty[)ieal dishes. The same 
may be said of nnny dislies given under Cold Meat and Scrap 
Cookery, for they an' made dishes ” to a e(*rtaiu extent, and may 
replace a numher of thoscj from fresh me.at given herein. The same 
remark applies to tlu' dishes of game and poultry, in the form of hashes, 
iiiine(*s, tte. ; these will be found under their respective lieadi?igs. 

A word HOW’ on Rllevks, or nmox^es as they are often called. These 
dishes at one time w’ere set upon the table when the soup tureen was 
taken away, wdiieh exjdains the name. The word is now’ understood to 
mean the solid or suhstaulial }mrt of the repast ; indeed, in the average 
middle class home, it may be said to form the dinner, with oeeasionally 
soup or flsh to precede it, and a sw’eet dish to complete the meal. But 
tlie word is vi'ry elastic when ajiplied to a public feast, or a privale 
dinner of a high class ; under relt ct u one may find joints of all sorts, 
fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, ind<*ed an unlimited sni»j>ly of poultry, as 
W'ell as hams, tongues, meat pies and ]>mldings: then, often game of 
some sort is tlie only tiling which figures under roasts. Again, it is 
possihlo to meet with j<»ints only under rehvi S, the ])oultry being put 
under x'oasts, particularly if game is not included in the meal. 

In the pri'sent instance w’c have sejiarated the relei'rs from plain 
joints, simjdy to facilitate refcri'iiee. Those w’ho w^aiit a joint pure ami 
simple, or a plain meat dish of any kind, will find it under Joints, and 
in the ehapt<*r devoted to game and ]»onltry will l>e found all the dishes of 
the latter elass suitable for rc»n»^c^^ Here we give all the braised 
meats, joints as well as smaller dislies, for braising is not suffieiently 
Ui4derstoo(l in ordinary Eniilish kitehens to justify tlie insert ioii of a 
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braised joint with those familiarly known as bakes, boils, and roasts ; 
and by braising, we mean also stews of the best kinds, i.e., when 
braising is imitated so far as the resources of the kitchen will jx'riiiit. 
To such dishes, as detailed in this work, we ask especial attention; 
as an effort has been made to render the directions so plain that anyone 
of averfige intelligence may carry them out to the letter, and present at 
table a dish, which shall not only bo a very welcome change from the 
‘‘ eternal roast and boiled ” beyond which thousands of housj^keepers 
never rise, but, all things considered, more economical also ; for besides 
tlie reduction of fuel, the trouble entailed (after a start is made) is but 
little compared with that of basting; while as to nutriment — w(^ll, to 
jmt it vciy mildly, it may be safely said that fifty per cent, of the 
bak(xl, boiled, or roasted joints contain less than one which is scien- 
tifically braised or stewed; although this is not always tho fault of the 
cook. 

Respecting cold joints, we are glad to see that the custom of serving 
at dinner parties a daintily dressed piece of m(‘at, witli all the adjuncts 
cold (in many instances iced), is gaining ground. Among many other 
advantages, the charm of novelty counts for something, and all things 
considered, we should say that the fashion is likely to be a lasting one. 
We may be pardoned for pointing out that such dishes as we are now 
discussing are joints cooked for the purpose and left until cold, not joints 
cut while hot, and re-served in the cold state. First, the garnish has to 
bo considered ; then the character of the meal as a whole must decide 
what adjuncts are necessary : for very good dinners, one or other of tho 
iced sauces, and a salad, or an iced puree of vegetabh‘S should be chosen ; 
the garnishing media given under Cold Entrees will suggest variety in 
this direction. 


Beef i TAlceste.— Required; 
four poiindiS of brisket of beef, sauce 
and garnish as below. Cost,a])out /)s. 

Tho beef should be salted for two or 
three days ; then boiled in plain stock 
to cover it, the skin and bones being 
first remov(‘d ; it must then be pressed 
until cold. A nice square piece is re- 
(juired, to make the dish a success, 
riaec the meat on a flat silver dish, and 
eho]) some aspic jelly, both pink and 
vf bow ; place a row of each, half an 
inch wide, alleniately down the meat, 
dividing them by nujans of a little 
grated horse-radish. I’lace round the 
meat some blocks of the same jelly, 
with a tuft of horse-radish, grated 
finely, between them. On another 
dish, put a border of iced Sauce a 
l’Alceste ; fill up witli a salad mayon- 
naise, and sprinkle a little grated horsc- 
radisli on the surface. 


If tho party is large, and it is likely 
that all the meat will he (^ateii, tbe. 
quantity of sauce given in therocipcMnay 
he doubled ; but two small moulds will 
be more* satisfactory than one large one. 

Another irnf /. — Garnish the b(‘ef 
witli horso-radisli butter in betw(;en 
the rows of chopped jelly ; .and in 
garnishing tlio dish, cut some small 
j tomatoes in two, .and orriaiiieiit tho 
! rut side with tho smtuo hutter; use 
I them in place of grated Jk rse-radish, 
j For the .adjimcts, see Gaum sues. 

! 

I Beef ^ la Mode (Oerman). — Ile- 
■ q Hired : a pieer^ of meat from tho 
I round, hacoii, vegetahlos, herbs, soa- 
I Boning, &c., asbedow. Cost, from 48. Cd. 

; to 5 b. 

liojit tho meat, cut some bacon as 
for larding, and roll it in a mixture of 
pippor, ground cloves, nutmeg, and 
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salt, equal parts. Lard the meat all 
over, lay it in a stewpan with a few 
slices of bacon, a bay leaf, a lar^o 
crust of bread, a grated carrot, and a 
chopped onion. I^our over the meat a 
glass of claret, a tabbispoonful of 
lemon juice, and some common bone 
Bt()(!k to half cover it. Cover the pan, 
and (look •for three hours or there- 
abouts, for a pie(!e weighing six 
})oun(ls. ])i*ain, put the meat on a 
dish before the fir(‘, pass the gravy, 
with the brciad, through a coarse 
strainer, boil, imd skim, ami season 
nic.i'ly, then pour it round the meat, 
(rariiish with spinach balls, or tiny 
sprouts, or any vt^gcdable preferred. 

Reniornbor to baste the moat with 
the gravy wliihi cooking, and to turn 
it whc>n half done. 

Beef and Hare, Minced and 
Xtolled. — Ke(piir(id ; a pcuind of beef 
steak, a pound of hart?, two <)unc(‘s of 
suet, two ounces of bacon, a table- 
si)oonful of mushroom ketchup, a gill 
of bread crumbs, an (-gg, .salt and 
l)oppor, a tahlespoonful of tomato pulp, 
sumo stock and sauce as below, and 
some lemon juice. ('ost, about os. to 
3s. Gd. 

IMinco the bi'cf and hare (the hiist 
parts of tilt} latter should bo us'd), 
pass tliem through a mincing macliine 
witli tlie suet and bacon. Heat up the 
yolk of tlie (}gg with the tomato pulp, 
atld to the rest Avith the crumbs and 
seasoning, and the juift' of lialf a 
lemon. Mix Avell, and then work in a 
liUle brown sauct', about half a gill. 
Ih'at lip the while of the egg, brush 
the roll in every part, ooviu* with | 
cnimhs, and lirown it in hot fat ; it 
must h(} turned often. Then jmt it in 
a cb'an ])an, with stock No. 4 to half 
its d(}ptli, cover, and sfeiv gently, 
turning ('very (piarti'i’ of an liour, for 
two and a half lioiirs. Tlnm ])iit it on 
a bed of sj)ina<‘li on a liot dish, add 
some brown sauce to the gravy, and a 
bit of tomato jelly or currant jidly; 
boil up, and season, and pour round 
tho moat. 

A pureo of onions, chestnuts, or 


mushrooms may ho used in place of 
tho s])inach if x>referrcd. In shaping 
tho roll, flour the board and the hands 
a little; it should look like a large 
sausage when cooked. 

Beef Boudins k la Boston.— 

Kequired : twelve ounces of lean steak, 
two ounces of calf’s kidney, two ounces 
of butter, a gill of stock No. 4, two 
ounces of tine flour, two eggs, salt, 
pepper, and herbs, and a small mush- 
room. Ciist, about Is. 6d. 

Cut the meat up, pass it three times 
through a mincer, then sieve it, and 
pound it with half tho butter. Make 
panada with the rest of the butter, 
flour, ami stock ; add to tlu* meat with 
si'asoniiig, (hopped mushroom, and 
eggs, and mi.x thoroughly. lluttcr 
some houdin moulds (sra page ; 
till them with th(} mixture, and poach 
for tw(‘nty minutes or more according 
to size. Turn out and serve with 
S.wcE .\ I, A IhisTON, and simd Potato 
Chii's or Kiuhons to table with them. 

For the method of poaeking these 
see (iurxEM.Ks, page lo3. 

Beef Boudins k la Burette. 

{•SVr llrnr.TTE Savce.) — A dd enough to 
give zest to a tureen of brown sjinee or 
gravy, and serve instead of tho «mco 
in the preceding recipe. 

Beef Braised, a la Jardin- 
iere. — Kequired : nine to tw( Ivo 
ixuinds of the rump of beef, wine, 
stock, and vegetables, i:c., as Kdow. 
Post, about Is. 2d. per pound, including 
wine, A'c. 

Kone the meat, tic it in shape, put 
it in ordinary bone stock, warm, and 
boil it slowly for two hours and a 
half. Tiie liquor will make excellent 
soup ; only just enough to cover the 
iiit'at is wanttnl. Then drain and lay 
tlie h(‘ef in a braising pan with a bed 
of niixt'd vegetables under it. Put in 
some lierbs and mixed spice — a few 
cloves, blade of mace, a dozen allspice 
berries, and peppercorns— half a pint 
of stm'k No. 17, and half a bottle of 
marsala. Cook gently, with a buttered 
paper over, until done ; about half an 
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hour per pound, including the first 
boiling, should be allowed. Frequent 
basting with more stock from time to 
time, will bo required. Then pour off 
the gravy, jmt fresh cinders in tlio lid 
to brown the meat w^ell, then disli it 
and pour a little gravy round, after 
thickening, seasoning, and boiling it 
up ; ser\ e the rest in a lurecn. Kound 
the ini'at, put some cooked vcgetablt‘s, 
olive-shaped carrots and tuiTii]>s, button 
onions, sprouts, or sprigs of caulifiower, 
and celery in short lengths ; all, or as 
many as convenient, 'i’hen pour half 
a i>int of Buown Sauce No. 2 on the 
top of the inejit. Braised meat makes 
a very excellent luish, or may be 
rc-heatcd in any other way. 

Beef Curry, Madras. ~B<‘- 

quired : a pouna and a half of steak, 
two onions, an apple, an ounce of curry 
paste, half an ounce of curry powder, 
the juice of a lemon or lime, a salt- 
si)Oonful each of browning, mushroom 
k('tchup, and anchovy essence, a 
8nup<;o)i of cay ('line and grat(d nutmeg, 
half a pint of stock No. 4, and a gill 
of brown sauce. Cost, about 2s. 4d. 

Cut the onions in tliin rings, fry 
them golden brown in Iiot butter ; juit 
them by, tlien cut the meat up, ixdl it 
in the curry j)Owder and other s]u’c(‘, 
add it and the choj)ped aj)jib; to tlie 
butter, and fry it well; then put in 
th(} paste and stock, with lialf tho 
lemon juice. Bring to th(! boil and 
stir in the onions ; simmer for two 
liours, then pass tlie sauce, Ac., through 
a sieve. Put it back in the pan w’ith 
th(j meat, brown sauce, rest of the 
lemon juice, and salt to taste ; when 
hot, servo with plain rice, or one of 
the special rice dishes for curries given 
in a later chapter. During tho cooking 
replenish the stock as required. 

P'or “ gravy curry ” use more stock; 
the quantity may be doubled. "J’he 
above recipe wdll be found excellent, 
and may bo followed for game. A 
mixture of meat and game makes a 
good curry, but in either cas(’, orange 
juice may be used instead of lemon or 
lime with advantage. Tho thing to 


guard against is an overdose of 
anchovy, ketchup, and browning. In 
minute" quantities they are an im- 
provement. 

Beef, Fillet of, d. la CoutAs.— * 

Required : tho fillet, i.r. the inside of 
a sirloin of beef, half a pint of ch'ar 
stock, as No. 6 or 7, a gill of^^Iadeira, 
vegetables, &c., as below'. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. to Is. (»d. per pound, inclusive. 

Raise the lillet clean from the joint ; 
take off the skin, and lard it on both 
sides, first trimming neatly into an 
ov'al, and binding with taja'. I'ut at 
the bottom of a stewjian (v(uy little 
larger than the nu'at) a few slices of 
bacon, the trimmings from the nmat, 
a cou])le of ounces of celery, the same 
of carr(»t, outsidi' only, a bay leaf, and 
a bunch of tbymo and ])arsley: ]>lace 
the filhd on, put in halt the stock, 
cov'(T, and reduce almost to glaze; then 
l*ut in tho rest of the st(»ck and thc! 
wine. Pook thc meat very gc’iitly in 
a moderates oven, basting a few^ time's, 
over a buttered papc'r, v\hieh sliould 
fit the pan. 'When half done, add a 
dozf'n ])epj)eicoi'ns, and a scalded 
onion stuck with a clove'. "Wlu'n 
tender (it will take from thirty 
minutes j)er })Ound) ]>ut it on a dish, 
strain the' gravy, and (ool it quickly 
so as to take otf th(' fat; then boil it 
until reduced to a gill, j>our this (»ver 
the meat, and hold a salamander over 
for a second, if Ihc; lardooiis arc not 
brown and crisp. Pour lound a ricli 
sauce, and S('rve hot. (Arc Hot Saici s.) 
This is a very rich and ( .\cellenl dish. 

Beef, Fillet of, as Hare.— R<'- 

quired : two jjounds of tillet of Ix'cf 
(the under cut from the siibaii), bacon, 
and gravy, Ac., as given for Jiooed 
Hake. C'o.st, about Ils. 

Trim tho meat into a nice compact 
shaj)o and lard it wdth l>acon on the 
upper side ; then st('w it in a pan to 
just hold it with the gravy and added 
ingredients. AVlum tender, crisp up 
thc meat in a brisk oven, whihi the 
gravy is skimmed and thickened. I Jish 
the meat with tlu^ gravy round, and 
some forceiru'at balls (arc Fokcemeats) 
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and crisjxMl bacon for garnish ; or littfe 
Baii«ig(.*H may bo ii8(;d. 8(.‘rvc tomato 

salad, or toimito or currant jelly, with 
this; or tho Savoury Tomato Tue- 
sEUVE given in a later chapter. 

Beef, Pillet of, Savoury.— 

'lake th(^ filUd from the- loin, cut it 
into slic(^, and sprinkle caeh with 
choj)ped onions, ]*arsl» y, thyme, and 
all the othf.'r seasonings used for Vi:.\l 
b’oner.MKAT, Ui( H. 'i'hf'onions should 
])!> ph'iiiifui. Tlien lay the slieys to- 
getlu*!*, and tie the meat in its original 
shape, lioast befoie an open tire, 
basting w<dl ; f)r it may be e<i(»ked in 
a Dutch oven. When done, glaz«‘ it, 
and serve any nice sauca* with it ; 
IhouANT, Drown O.mon. Chutm-.v, 
and many others are suitable. When 
the iiu'at is about lialf done, it .sliould 
b(! seasoned with pepper, powdtred 
lierbs, and grated nutmeg aJid (doves. 
C'ost, about Is. per pound inclusive. 

Beef Fillets with Eggs. 

— Itequired : some tillet stt.*aks, cut 
into small rounds, tin* same number of 
eggs, some horse-rjidisli butter, and 
Kicii Totato C’akes. Cost, about 3s. Gd. 
for a dish of nine, 

Droil the steaks, after bru.shing them 
with oil or butter; tln'v must be from 
w(dl-hung meat. Jlave lli“ cakes ready 
fried, and laid on a hut dish; put a 
steak on each, then poach tlie eggs, 
and trim neatly, ItKiviug a cinde of 
wdiite half an ineh wide only round tln^ 
yolk. J.iay an egg on cav h pieet? of 
iiK'at. Chop u]) the rest of the white 
into ])ca-sized ])icccs, and atld to a gill 
of brown sauce. I’ut a little of this 
round eacdi egg ; on tlu> toj) of the (\ggs 
l)iit a small pat of horse-radish butter. 

This is a very good dish for any 
meal. Any other butter may ])e used 
in the same way. 

Beef Fillet with Olives.— 

Ihujuired : a fillet of beef, a hunch of 
herbs, a carrot, somo haeon, an onitm, 
and a few stalks of celery, stoerk, wine, 
seasoning, &e., and a dozen olives. 
Cost, about Is. 4d. per pound, inclusive. 

Tut the sliced vegetables in a buttered 


stc^wpan, with a slice; or two of bacon ; 
lard the rn(;ut, add it, and pour 
ov»;r a gill of stock X(». G, or any 
similar ; lot it b(N:omc absorbed, then 
add another gill, with tho .same 
quantity of liglit wine. Covct with 
a little more bacon, and cook in a 
moderate (►%*« n, basting a time or twt». 
WluTi nearly (lon<‘, stone and blanch a 
duzfii olive.x; add tln.in with a little 
inure .•^toek, and a bit of giaze and 
bi-Mwii ruux. and tini>h tie- couking. 
Cl.ize and cri.qj the meat, and pour 
the ulives and gravy ntuiid it. Serve 
with a I'cKi.K OF SouRKL, Ksnivi,, or 
Si-INACH. Ibef cooked us above may 
be .‘Served a la jardiniere or a la finan- 
eiere. just aeeording to tlio girni.-h. 
An ox-tail, blaiielu'd and coi»ked in the 
same way, is excellent. It should be 
}»rowned in a little hot fat, the thick 
end first divided; then well lirained 
before cotdving. Tlu.; baciui m iy be 
omitted, a slieet of butterecl ]»aper 
taking its plact^. 

Beef, French Stew of.— Ib - 

(piired : a thick .''teak from the rumj), 
about thivo pounds, a pint of rich 
stock, as Xo. 0 or 7, lialf a pint of 
wdiite wine, a bay leaf, shalot, head of 
gallic, salt and peppcrcorn.s, some rou.x 
and burnt onions. Co.'.t, about 4s. 

Beat th(' meat W('ll ; fry it brown in 
hot fat, then put it in a stewpan with 
the oth<‘r ingredients, except salt and 
onion colouring ; these should be addt'd 
towards the emi, with (uiough roux to 
thicken very lightly. CovtT, and cook 
gently for an hour and a half to two 
hours ; longer still if tlie meat is fresh. 
Then finish off, and serve with tho 
gravy oviT and send a plain salad to 
table with it. 

Any h'ft ovt'r will be found delicious 
if served I'old in a salad, or converted 
into ])otted meat. 

Another teat /. — Boat the meat as 
ibovo, and lard it ; put it in the ste\v- 
pan with the same stock to three- 
fourths of itvS depth; omit the wine, 
and put in a grated carrot and a grated 
apple, with a bay leaf, and a tablespooii- 
ful eaeli of tarragon and cucumber 
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yinegar. Cook slowly, add sjilt to taste, 
put the meat in tho oven to crisp the 
lardoons, and pass the gravy, &c., 
through a sieve ; add a few drops of 
Parisian browning essence, and a bit of 
glaze ; boil up, and pour roimd the 
meat. Send a plain watercress salad to 
table with it, or, if preferred, a lettuce 
or endive salad. {See Salads.) 

A morsel of onion or shalot will 
improve the dish. 

Beef Pricandean.— Poquired : 
three ].)()un(lvS from the rump, or tho 
fillet from the sirloin, vegetables, 
Avine, Ac., as bfdow. Cost, about 
4 s. Od. 

Lard tlio meat on tho upper side ; 
rub togetluT a piucli each of ground 
cloves, ma('c,and black pepper; sprinkle 
over the meat, then lay it in a stewjjan 
on a bed of vegetables — chopped eehuy 
and slialots, with a little carrot and 
turnip ; add a good buiuh of herbs, a 
glass of Avhite wine, and a gill of stock, 
such as Xo. G or 7. Ch\ (T, and cook 
until the liquid is ahsorhod ; then 2>ut 
in a pint of stock, and simmer in a 
slow oven h)r two Jioins. Strain and 
skim the gravy ; add salt to taste, crisp 
the meat in a liot oven, and st-rvo Avith 
a PuiiKK 01 ’ SokHllL, Sl'l.VACH, 01* OtllCT 
v(;getahle round it. 

JwAher v'nif . — Fry the meat and 
vegetables in the stewpan, Avith an 
ounce of butter or minced l^acon ; Avhen 
nicely browned, put in tbr- wiie- and 
stock, and ju’ot erd above, Th<* meat 
will then ojily require ei’isping with a 
salamander before dishing. 

Beef Olives, Piquant.— Ih- 

qiiired ; a dozen slices of beef, thin, cut 
into shape (ner lh:Er OiAvr.s, Plain), 
a pint of Sat'C’E IhorA.xT t«*ither 
ef the recipes may ])e followed), a dozen 
lift I' slices of bacon, the saiiK; number 
of French jdums or good ]»ruiies, a g-iJl 
of claret, sea son in O’, and glaze; garnish • 
as beloAv. Cost, about ;js. Cd. 

Thin, streaky bacon is needed for 
this ; trim off the rind, and cut the 
pieces throe inches long. Brown tho 
beef olives in a little hot fat, then lay 
them in the sauce and simmer them 


until tender (about an hour and a 
half) ; meanwhile, rinso tho plums, 
stow them in the chiret, and when 
done stone them. Then add tho claret 
to the first pan with tho meat. Put a 
plum on each bit of bacon, roll up, and 
fasten with thread or a little skewer ; 
then fry them brown or cook them 
before tho tire ; tho bacon s^iould ho 
cut very thinly, and looks nicer if 
dredged with rasihngs. When done, 
imt the olives and bacon alti-rmitely 
on a hot dish, first glazing them. 
Thicken the sauce by reducing it, and 
jiour it in tlie centre. Outside tho 
olives, i)ut some small glazed croutons, 
leaf shape or oval (tlie latter are 
bi'tter) ; they should ovtu-laj) to fonu 
a border: or, instead of these', some 
Kick (’aoai KTTrs in e ork sliaite s, fried 
and glazed, can be used. 

The bai’on is preferably cut from a 
jue'ce that has boon Ijoilod ; it tlien 
take.>s a very sliort time' to cook. 

Beef, BrOlled (a CJorman recipe). 
— Take some flat ribs of hei'f, boneanel 
skin it, and hat it out flat. Kequired : 
(supposing four ]u)uinls of mvnt) a 
hirge* onion, a clove of gailie', ground 
s]tie*es a tea-poonfiil or h'ss), salt 
and pepper tee tastt', and six oiine’cs 
etf fat liaeon in small elie-e'. Cost, 
about ?iS. Gd. Mix tliese' ingre'dients, 
sjere ad tbe'iu over, and roll the' meat uj) 
tightly; hind it nj) Avitli tapt', and 
]iie>Avn it in hot fat (baeon fat answers 
A'eiy well). 'Then elniin it. and ])iit in 
some .‘itock (ahemt a pint), Avith a gill 
of light wine-' anei li.alf a gill <->f vimyar; 
boil for two to tlireo Iionrs. 'i'hit ken 
tlie* givny and add salt to taste; theai 
}>oiir it round tho bee f. Tliis is veay 
goexl wlie n e<ild, but a still liotte r dish 
is to be liael freun meat eo(»k<'d as 
above*, tlien jwessed and glazod. Briske't 
(or tliin flank) can be; used in j»lae'o 
of rib.s, or any iiart wJiieJi will roll 
Avdl. 

Beef, Boiled, with Ancho- 
vies. — Kcquirexl ; bee.-f as in Die 
ahoA'o recijie, for(e*me;at and sauce us 
below, bread, baeon, Ae. Cost, about 3 h. 
IMix a tablespoonful of anchovy 
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ossonco with two or three ounces of 
ininc(^d bacon, and a teacupful of bread 
crumbs ; season, ‘and spread it over the 
moat ; tic it up, and brown as above, 
then cook it in some plain stock until 
tender. Take it up, brush over with 
and servo Anchovy Sauce foh 
Spkak with it. 

Beef, fepiced.— Iloquired : five or 
six pounds of beif, th(j thin flank, 
v.*^^(‘tal)l( 3 s, wino, as below, (ost, 
abotit 4s. 

The meat must be salted for about 
ten or twelve days, and b‘-for<' saltinsr, 
skin and bone ‘should be removod. 
(.SW’ recipes under .loi.vTs.) When 
l eady to c(»ok, wa^h it and roll it up 
lie with tape, and wrap it in a thin 
cloth, battered. Then put it in a 
larjj^e sti’wpan. or a boilini? p'd that 
will just hold it. with an oiineo or two 
of hotter or drip])inj?, a thi' k lavi r of 
V(‘£r(!tables sliced, over and und* r, and 
some herbs, a dozm peppen'orns and 
allspice berries, and a clove or two. 
C’ovcr for twenty ininut* s, then juit 
('iioui^h ordinary stock to conu' half its 
d<*ldh, and half a junt of elaref. 
for iibont four liours, if six j)oun‘ls of 
meat, then press it, and wlien col«l tak(‘ 
the cloth (dl, and frlaze it, or coat it with 
aspic, (h'lrnish with salad, and serve 
as a breakfast dish, or for a cold 
collation of any kind. In the latter 
eas(*, garnisli with aspic. The li(juor 
from the meat will (if diluted with 
stock or water's make t>*ood sonj). Tlie 
ve^o'tables may hi* sieve»l, and Si'i’ved 
in it. 

For plain dishes of this kind, .v/r 
th(.! chapter d\‘Voted to J»)Int.s and 
Tlain l>isnKs. 

Beef Steak A la Brldgport. 

l{e«iuired : a eoii[)I(‘ of teiuku* loin 
st(‘aks, an inch and a half thick, sauce 
as b(‘l(tw, and some mushnuun force- 
meat, s(*a.soniniif, Ac. C^>st, about os. 

After cut tine- the meat into nice 
even rounds as as pos'^ilih*, 

pass the triinmincfs throui’h a tine 
minciiii,^ machine. Sujijiosing half 
a teacupful of this, add an equal 
bulk of forcemeat (m* recipe for 


Mushroom Forcemeat, Rich), and 
blend well ; season w-ith salt, cayenne, 
and black pepper. Brush each side of 
the steaks with salad oil, tirst addiwR 
to it a pinch of pepper, a few drops ol 
soy, and a teaspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup ; leave for an hour, then again 
brush over ; at least half a gill of oil 
is required in all. Have reaay a stew- 
pan, but little larger and deeper than 
the meat ; put the two steaks together 
like a sandwich, with the forcemeat 
between, and tie them together to 
f.u ilitatc- turning. But in the sU-wpan 
a gill of brown stock, made by stewing 
any odds and ends of lean bef*f in 
wator without vegetables; add a few 
I |M-p|H[:TeumH and a elovt*, and then lay 
in tie* inoat . eovi-r with an oiled pa|/ier, 
and in a oven. llii-fte 

and turn in half an hour, then Utsie 
and turn again, adding a little morif> 
stock as n-tpnred. Then dish and 
the meat, and k' ep jt led; add -n- ugh 
.Hioek to nuke half a pint, thi< ken it 
j with brown roux to the t-fmAistency of 
1 cream, th* n put in a teacupful of 
Ba<»wx Ml suKooM S.irt r. Boil and 
skim, season, but do not destr»»v tho 
mushroom llavour; pour rouml th 
' meat, and serve with PtiTATo f’lirrs. 
This i.s recommended to all who nj)pre- 
ciate the flavour of th»' mushroom, and 
we w'ould advise a trial of stt'aks 
fnun the thiek part of a leg of mutton, 
cooked in pre(*ist'ly the siiine Nvay. 

Beefsteak Ala P^rigneux.-- 

Io'.'|uin-d : a tliick rump sti-ak, of two 
pounds or more, some jxdatoes pre- 
])ar(d as below, and half a pint of 
PKUiorETx Savcf.. Cost, about 3s., 
1 ‘xelusive of sauce. 

The steak should be at least two 
iuehes thiek ; after trimming it into a 
nice shape, make a slit, and cut rouml to 
form a bag in the centre, but leave the 
i‘.\teriml opening as small as possible. 
Inside, put half a gill of the sauce, 
and a spoonful of bread crumbs, mixed 
with a good sized truffle, choppi*d, 
and soaked in wine to cover for an 
hour. ITion sow up the steak, brush it 
w'ith salad oil on both sides, and broil 
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or grill for half an hour, turning every 
two or three minutes. When done, 
lay it on a hot dish, and put the pota- 
^ toes round ; serve the sauce separately. 
A pound of potatoes should be cut 
into olives or marble shapes, then 
dried in a floured cloth. Put tliem 
in hot fat to cover, and as soon as a 
little browned take the pan from the 
Are and leave for five minutes, while 
they cook ; then put it back over the 
fire for a couple of minutes or so. 
Drain well, and sprinkle a little salt 
and cayciino over them. Brush the 
steak witli warm glaze, and put a row- 
of cho])ped truflle, seasoned in the »une 
way, down the centre. 

Beef Steak, The Mandar- 
ins*. — Required : a thick beefstrak, 
sauce, ike., us below, vegetables and 
seasoning. Cost, about 2s. (id. to os. 

Take a pound and a half of meat, 
cut it into a iiieo oval shape, puss the 
trimmings through a mineiiig machine; 
add a fried onion, and some ham 
choj)pcd small, with a spoonful or tw'D 
of brown sauce, a laatcn egg, and 
some bread crumbs, enough to bind the 
whole, just a.s for croquettf's. Tlum 
form the mass into little lialls, not 
lnrg<T than a ch<'rrv, and egg and 
ci nm)> tliem ; then cook llc m in th** 
Scaiite pan, Cirill the st«*ak, jmt thf? 
little balls round it, witli Pui ato Bau,s 
or CiTLETs in between ; or jmt a ring 
of the eutb't.s round the di.-b. P<iur a j 
gill and a half of Maxuauix.s’ Saick 
over tljo steak, and serve as hot as 
jiossible. 

Beef Steak with Marrow.— 

Required : a thick steak, from the 
ruiiTp, of a pound and a half ; marrow, 
seasoning, and sauce as undrr Cost, 
about 2s , exclusive of sauce. 

lirty the meat in a mixture of oil, 
pe]) 2 >f;r, and gnited horse-radish for an 
hour, then grill it. Put a tablcspoim- 
ful of chopped he< f marrow on a plates 
w'ith an equal hulk of cliojiped shalot, 
a jiinch of salt and p<*]iper, and a 
spoonful of Frimeh mustard. Place it 
on the hot jdate, or in a slow oven, 
and let it melt while the meat is cook- 


ing.* 'Spread a little on' the dish, put 
the moat on, and sprotd the ix’st over 
it. Round the dish put some fried 
potatoes, with little lieaps of grated 
horse-radish, or send Ilousr,- Radish 
Sai ce (hot or cold) to table in a 
boat. The steak may he broile d if 
mure convenient, and basted with the 
marinade. , 

Another nay . — Instead of liorse- 
radish sauce, put a pat of Housk-Radimi 
Butter on the steak after dishing it. 
The shsilots are to be removed after 
the nmiTow is cooked. 

Beef Steak with Oysters. - 

Reeiuired : two j^oumis of tliirk strak, 
liun. a seen' of oy.sti rs. seasoning and 
.‘<to( k. Co>l, about .‘Is (id. 

l\Ie]t a coujtle of ounces of butt) r in 
a stewi»an, brown tie- st« ak in it, turn- 
ing (‘Very minute, then ) our tlie lat 
off: add stock Xo. 4 to half the d< pili 
of ibeimat, and tin* straimd oyslor 
li(jiior; season as directed for oystrr 
sauce. Turn and baste llu* meal now 
and then ; whi'ntinder, tlii(kf*n wiili 
brown roux and lioil nj> : tboii lav in 
the oyst<;r>, diaw from the tiro, and in 
less than a minute si i ve the meat, vke., 
all together on a hot .S nd 

]K»lato« s se]>aralo]y to lalili*. 'Pimo (<» 
strw, about an Ikmu* and a (piait' i ; 
longer if fresldy killul neat. 

Beef Steak with Ovsters and 

AnchO'vieS.— R’cipiinil; Stoak, ;in- 
eliovv butter, seasoning’, slo<lc. arul 
oyster sauce. (Vist, tavclusive (dsam e, 
about ds. fora steak of two pounds. 

(’uta thick rumjt steak into ;i nice 
sba]»e; bi iisli wit}isalad(»il amleayenne ; 
cut it half tliiougli. witli the e.veej*ti<m 
of the edge, and make the (:.\(ern;i] ojieri- 
ing as small .as j ossihle. Put a jjood 
])at of aneliovv butler inside, sew uj* the 
edge, tlicn lard tlie imal on the ujijier 
surface, first dij.ping thi* lac(»n u.M-d 
into cayenne, ami laiisb over uitli a 
little anchovy csm iicc. Braisi; in stoi k 
to half its dejith ; a jilaiii .slock ininiiH 
vegotahbas is r(‘(juircd; hast*,* (dleii, 
and in an hour and a luilf, supposing 
two or two and a h.alf jioviiuls, it shoulil 
be tender, Crisp up on a luH dish, 
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reduce the ’gtthry, add it to a pint of 
good Oyrtbh Savc«, and pour round 
the mcnit, which should be ghml ns 
usual. 

Beef Steak with Vegetahlea. 

— I{(M|uin<d : a steak an inch and a 
half thick, and a jujund in weight, 
vctrctahl^, Arc., as below. alniut 

Is yd., exclusive of sauce 

Cut the steak as above; fry a 
chojtped rnushr<s>in with a shal**t and 
some jmi*sley, fwason well, put it in- 
side the meat, and sew it up, then grill 
or broil for twenty tc> thiity mintiles. 
bni*‘hing it liixt with oil, se i^med with 
(‘.'lyenne, grutefl nutmeg, and iMkwd^r'd 
herbs. i*re|vire the vegetal d*“« as for 
Hui NaiisK Sol i*, fry some |M»tato<',sali<«*, 
in any tloircd slcijvs, and di-^h ibe 
neat, with the v.-gotabh-.s in little 
l)* a|ts la-niid it. Serv<- with it Uuowv 
( J l I.IIY, c KlO\ or MlsUltOOM Sm ej ; 
br-.wn caper or loin ilo i?» also suitabh . 
Mutt .»n can 1 k‘ u^ed in the Mine way. 

Beef with Chestnnts. — lb - 

qiiiied ; two poumls of lean beef, the 
same weight of che.stmits, jm pared a.s 
under, seasoning as below, (,’ust. about 
lis. S 1.. cxclusiv«‘ of gravy. 

'I’he meat should be in a thick slice, 
from any tender part, then broihal <ir 
b;ik( d. Make and skin the chc.stnuts ; 
jmt tlami on to boil, with stock No. 0 
or 7. to cover them ; lay a buttered 
p.'ijHT ovt;r, and simmer until the stock 
is ahsorhed. d’hen add a pinch i-a«di 
(d’ .salt, sugar, whiti* i>ej»j>'T, cayenne, 
and coritifuler seetl : or in jdact* of the 
l.at ter-, a slight tlavouring of anisette; j 
rnh through a sieve, stir in an ounce ■ 
of laitter, and loloiir with carmine to j 
a ]»ale pink. Serve round th(» meat, 1 
and send brown gravy, made from I 
stock as abort*, to table in a tureen, j 
(’best nuts a.s above may be served j 
willi roast lH?ef. 

Beef with Ox Foot, Stewed. 

— lb'(|uired : a jxmiul of steak, one o.v 
foot (or two calfs fei*t}, vegt'tables, 
&c., as below. Cost, about Is. (id. to 
la. l)d. 

Slice and fry a largo oni^-n ; put it 


I in a «t4jw jar with tho meat in square 
' pit^ccMi, afid the f*»ot jjarUwIe^l and 
Jointed : add a gmted carrot, and half 
a pint of minced celeir; then pour in 
enough plain Block, No. I or 2, 
cover the with a little fttvonrod 

vinegar, and a Uildeapoonful of brown 
vinegar ; add hertis, and a hiaaixionful 
of js piwrcoma. Cover, and slew for 
hours, then t«*« the vegfftahh^ 
' through a sieve, a<fd the gnivy ; boil 
up and thicken a little. Then nerve 
w ith a gamiAh of any v*>g<rtable M^fnar- 
atcly prejKircd. 

Brain Cakdl dmishing). — 
T.tk- a >h<'**p*« or c.ilf » l<rain.^, an*l 
arid bbiie h th* :u direction'* 
111 nc\: rcnijH ). d h* n them m 
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a iittic m.icc or nutmeg; 1* m m rin i, 
in Mii.dl preporti n, i-' an improve- 
ne nt. an 1 fiiu' hcrb.s arc 's unctinns 
like 1. fine bread (TuiijKs, or 

u little bread jwinad.i ( 'cc Font r- 
MCATs . mu.st be put in to gdve con- 
si>tenec, but tlu' mi.xture should not bt* 
stiff. When cool, form into little 
bulls, then lluttcn them into cakes 
about the si/e of a florin ; Hour them, 
then coat with egg and bread crumbs, 
and fry a lielicate brown. For 
It.vi.L.s, hdlow tht* abovi* n'l ipe, but 
shaj»e the mixture like marbles. 

I Calf's Brains. —Blanch the 
brains, bowev»T tiny are to Ik* 
cooked. This is done as follows : — 
Wash them in salt and water, iv- 
n-wing it until they are frt*e from 
any traee of discoloration. Ihit them 
ill cidd water to soak awhile, then skin 
them, wrap in a hit of muslin, and 
covt*r with cold water; add a jiiuch of 
Nilt, a hit of onion, a few* peppercorns 
(white) and a teasjWHmful of white 
vinegar or lemon juice: bring this 
just to the boil, remove the Imiins, 
and if not needed at once, put them 
ill co!d vvater until wanted. They 
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take "but a short time to cook after 
the blanching. 

Calf’s Brains k la Fran- 

^aise.— Required : a dozen button 
onions and mushrooms, vejil stock and 
wine, seasoning, and two sets of 
brains. Cost, variable. 

Prepare the brains as above. Fry 
the onions, then add a gill (‘ach of 
veal stock and light wine, with a 
bunch of herbs, tin; brains, and a 
little salt and pepi)er; cook for ton 
minutes, put in the mushrooms, give 
ten minut(\s mon;, then strain, and 
add a little thickening to the sauce; 
skim and boil it up ; serve altogether 
on a hot dish. 

Calf’s Brains, Pried. —Tin 

may be plain or quite elaborate, ac- 
cording to the banco, gal•ni^h, Ac. 
For a plain dish, coat them with warm 
butter, then with egg and ci uiiibs, and 
fry after blanching. 'J'licy should be 
first sliced. For a bettor dish, slice 
the brains and coat them willi Fun 
FiiYiNo l>.\TTjai, tiien serve with 
any ricJi, hot sauce. also Corn 

y.woLs; sonn; aie very snituldo for 
serving with hruins;^ and for an 
(•ntiee tlie diji may be ganiishcd witli 
any of the feed sauces, taking its 
name from the sauce. Flack butter, 
as for skate, is a favoiiiite snice with 
many people; by its aid, the disli, 
S(jinewliat insipid in itself, is made 
very piquant. fSheep’s or lamb’s 
brains can be served in the same' 
way. Cost, vaiiahlo. 

Calf’s Brains with Eggs.— 

Rcijuired : a pint of Fuain SAVcii, six 
or seven eggs, some black butter, and 
croutons. Cost, variable, 

Make a crouton for each egg, and 
one large one in addition, for the 
centre of the dish, on which the brain 
sauce is to be i»oured. Fry the eggs, 
and place them on scjiarate croutons 
round the sauce. Pour a little Flack 
Bui'Tek over the eggs, and garnish with 
fried parsley ; a little bunch between 
the eggs. To make the sauce, boil 
and chop the brains, one or two sets. 


and add tiiem to thick white sauce, 
Parsley, or FcoNOMiavL Fecuamel, 
just as preferred. 

Another way. — iMix the brains with 
a pint of egg sauce, then jiut s(»me 
croutons round, and place on each a 
small brain cake (tvet* Fuain C’akis). 
For a superior dish, fry some small 
veal sausages, and ])ut a row' all roinal 
the di.sh. Forcemeat bulls can be 
used similarly. 

Calf s Ears a la Juliette.; 

Foil the cars by the rcei]>es given h>r 
heads andfec't ; when nearly done, talo* 
them np, and ]mt them in i r: A i.a 
Jii.iFTTK to liiiish th(> ((joking; gar- 
nish the dish witli t)ncncllcs, foiccintat 
balls, mnsbrooms, tnilllcs, (,r anything 
usually addl'd to rich dishes tjf \c:tl. 
If more convenient, ci>ok tla- cars 
until (piilc done, tlicn just jiour the 
sauc(‘ ovt-r. Plenty ot tini*' nm>t be 
given; quite tJirec liuuis. Cost, ^ali- 
able. 

Calf's Ears, Stuffed. ~ I -e 

any of the foiceineats g-iveii in a later 
I chapter, or ordinary sausage meat w ill 
serve the junposo. ( ouk tlie ears until 
alnii;st tender, llieii till them with tin; 
loreeineat ; tie tliem u]), and look 
aguiiii until done. They should be 
laid in a .stew]jan with a little slock, 
and put ill the oven with a battered 
pape r over. The pajjcr may be laki ii 
off last thing lor tiie foi'eemi.at to 
crisp a little; or some c-rumbs may be 
sprinkled over, unh;s:.s the forcemeat 
is of a delicate kind — white mushroom, 
for instance— then white sauce may 
be i)Oured over it. For a bicjwn 
dish, the ears may be glaz%sl, and 
Fordklaisk, (ji’ other nice sauce, 
served rouml tliem. ( 'ost, varialde. 

A puree of call's liver can be us(;d 
for stuffing the ears, and a rich brown 
sauce served wdth them; so cooked 
they can be sent to table as an e ntree. 
There are manv otluir ways of pre- 
paring tliem. The disli takes its name 
from the forcemeat and the sauce. 

Calf 8 Feet k la Parmesan. 

— Ivoquircd ; u coujjlc of feet) some 
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gnitcd chcosc, macuroni, bread crumba 
and battor, parsley and seasoning. 
Cost, about 1«. 6d. b) 2 h. 

Boil the foot until the bones can 
removed, th<*n puss them Ibit until 
cold, and cut them into nice even 
j)icc«.‘s, to look like little ciitlets. Mix 
together a teaspoonful »u<*h of whib* 
pepper, f*lt, gnited che. s**, and |m»w- 
den-d sweet herbs; add tie* eiumb^ 
required, and mix well, 'rhen brush 
lie* ( Utlets ov»r with beaten eg^. tout 
with the rrum}*s, and fry in plenty «.f 
hot f it. Have r^'udy .sone* very thin 
pancakes, made in the (.rdinary was 
(or r.\N(‘AKi> ; out of these stamp 
some rcuinds, and lay oinr eutb-t 'Ui 
rich. Dish in a rinir, and garnish 
with fried pai>ley ; .H-rve with a little 
< 'uur.sK Saic F. 'J'lu;s<' maybe served 
for breakfast without s;iuce. 

Notk. ' -'riic jiaucak'-s should be 
fried and .stamped out ready, and kept 
hot while the cutlets are fried. 'I'fe? 
latter take luit a few seconds after tlie 
fat is ready, Tlie small (.’iu:i;se Fuit- 
TKiis given in a later cliaider may be 
use<l for dishing th(! cutlets if jire- 
fen’od ; or (’hkksk Ai<iiii;Tri:s may bo 
dishod up with them, the coiiilunation 
being a very agreeable one. 

Calf’s Head A la Bordelaise. 

— Iverpiired ; a pound of semi-oo<iked 
liead, cut in neat pieces, a few slices of 
cooked tongue, a ijint of Boudelaisk 
S.Ai cE, garnish, Ac., as umler, (. ust, 
variable, according to circumstances. 

After cutting the meat up, put it 
between two plates with a littlo slock 
to moisten; si't over a saiieepau of 
boiling water, then juit it in the siiuoe 
to linisU cooking; turn on a hut di>h, 
and till the eeiiti-e with cooked jH%as, 
asparagus, or any other vegetable ; 
carrots and turnips, tuther a piireu!, or 
in fam‘y shujies, may be used if liked. 
Hound the dish put some crouton.s, 
brain ciikes, and fried t'ggs, or hard- 
boiled eggs, in quarters or sliees. 

Feet and cars may be similarly 
treated, and those of the pig, sheep, 
or lamb can b(j list'd up in just the 
saiiio manner ; or the head of a lamb 


or sheep i» very delicioui! f:<xjked 
whole, and wjrved with the sauce, and 
an accompaiiiment of fried carroU and 
turnips; or the »>ime vegetables* braked, 
or mudtnjouia or onion.** may W- ujwd. 
To all ineata of an insipid kind lhi.s 
aauce is excellent. 

Calf’s Head i la Tortus*- 

j Thi-s tlihh, uliit h ks eUUirate an I 
I ap|j;in.ntly didu nit, '^lU n^d 1^* byun d 
to Ik* U \ond tile of ;ui\on* 

who can i<ba.>y‘ th** ♦ as wt ll a* the 
paialr, and. after hiNiftg tla'oUr»d a 
dish judu iMUi^ly, c,in ai rang* it *.d* - 
ganlly. I'l'u un- a Lirir*' (.ail*.-* head, 
pi.-p* liy I r- [larr d. lb rma- tite 
l.uau..% whi'h must b-* Died and 
mad* into eak* *', and fiitd in a little 
h -t butt* r jus! lib' y ar- Wani* d. 

Boil th* he.id in lie- u-ual way s'* ■ 
Cali's Hku*. Boimi*) till it sulii- 
j eieiitly Mi'ier t<> aK'Uv the b-'iics t** 

‘ be tak* ri aw.iy \vith'«iit altenn:,'’ tiie 
shaju.' of tile le ad. Do ma take away 
' the tongue, a." it will liel]> to jtn .serve 
i the form. 'lake a large stew]>an. 
j melt threi' ouncc.s of butt* r in it, and 
I wh< n it is brown, mi.x smoothly with 
j it two tablesjxHJiifuls of Hour. A-M 
I just enough (d’ tin* li*]uor in which the 
head was boiled to cover the meat, 
but beb»ri> putting the lu'ad in. .season 
the sauce with salt, cayenne, nutmeg, 

: four large t*)matoes sii'vcd, and tw’o 
glasses of sherry. Let it boil up, then 
put in tile calf's head, and wlien this 
is hot it is ready to serve. Now 
comes the arrangement of the dish, 
and for this no clear directiims can be 
given ; it must be left to the taste of 
the eook, and diqieiid greatly on the 
materials at command. Thi' brain 
cakes, of course, must be u,sed, and they 
may be heated in the sauce, as also 
may button imishrooms, foreoiiu'at balls, 
the yolks of i*ggs boiled hard, olives, 
glieed trii tiles, eocks’-combs, or fancy 
shaped slices of tongue. On and about 
the head may be placed fried eggs, cray- 
fish, ])rawns, and gherkins, the latter 
cut into balls and soaked in cold waiter 
a little before they are wanted. Tht> 
ears may be scored and curled, and 
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little stars or diamonds of bread fried 
in butter may bo dotted about the 
dish. The truffles, prawns, &c., may 
be fastened on with silver skewers. It 
is generally found bettor to boil and 
bone this dish the day before it is 
wanted. Cost, very variable, depend- 
ing on the garnish. 

Anoiher \rmj . — The remains of a cold 
calf’s head may be cut into small 
squares, heated in a little good 
gravy, and ornamented in the same 
way as the last dish. Make the sauce 
rather thick, put the meat in the 
middle of the disli, and garnish as 
pn'tlily as possible with forccmojit 
bails, the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, 
and the whites cut into rings, gherkins, 
olives, and stewed mushrooms. 

Calf’s Head and Tongue, 
Curried. — Kequirod : calf's head, 
(Team, sauce, jind sundries, as bidow. 
Cost, about :is. Od. to ‘Is. if half a hea.l. 

Parboil the head, or part of om; will 
make a good sized dish ; it will he l ieher 
if not skinned ; wljon it has boiled for 
an hour and a lialf taka; it up, and press 
till raid. Uso sonw of the liquor to make 
the Ch'KiiY S.ArcE ; allow a pint of sauce 
and a gill of cream to two ]a>unds 
of meat, iloil the sauce, cut the head 
into neat squai'es, also the tongue, 
after taking off the skin ; add them, 
and allow an hour or an h(»ur and a 
halt, then finisli off just as directed in 
the recipe for Veal, CruKiED. 

Calf’s Head and Tongue, 
Curried, Dry. — Itequired : the 
whole of a tongue, and the best part 
of a h('ad ; by which we mean the 
thick, fleshy portion, stock, curry paste, 
cocoanut, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 4s. to os. when veal is 
plentiful. 

Poil the t(mgue until nearly done, 
then skin and slice it, let it get cool, and 
fry it brown in a little hot butter; in 
the same fat, fry a large onion, and an 
apple cut in thin slices ; stir in a gill 
of brown stock, mixed with a table- 
spoonful of euny paste, and .a dessert- 
epoonful of grated cocoanut ; boil until 
all can be sieved. Then put back in 


the pan with the j nice of half a lemon 
and salt to taste ; put in the tongue 
and the pieces of head (the latUi' should 
be boiled until nearly done) ; stir thi* 
whole w(dl togetlior ; the sjiuce should 
only just mask Ihe meat, tlien le.'ive 
covered until quite tender. Dissolve a 
bit of glaze the size of a nut, and lialf 
a t(iaspoonful of extract of* nu'ut in a 
little stock ; add to the J'est, stir well 
for a minute or two, then serve as 
previously directed. 

Calf’s Head, Collared. (Tliis 

is tube served cold.) — Itequired : calf’s 
head, sliilliug, liam, and tongue, stock, 

I Seasoning, and gariiisli, as Itelow, Cost, 
4 s. (id. or more, witbout gainisli. 

1)010' the lialf <»f a large head ; 
wasli and blanch it, then dry it, and 
lay it on tlic table Hat ; some of 
the thick flesh should be cut ofT, tind 
niix(‘d in with llie stiifliiig to make it 
level. First, jnit ovtT u laycT of good 
vt'al forcemeat, slict s of liam and 
tongue (tlie latter should be cooked), 
then hard-boiled eggs, sliced and 
s(*asono(l with herlj.s, salt, jx-pjMr, 
lemon rind, and nulni(>g; roll thi.s 
j tightly, bind with tape, then tie in a 
I cloth; put it in u j>an willi slock to 
j cover (this should b(^ boiling-; and cook 
j for three hours, d'ln n put to ]»ivss 
j under weiglits, remove tlie cloth and 
j tape when cold, and garnish as for 
I ^ EAL IX Jelly. The brains can be 
iis(‘d S(‘parately and the bones will 
make stock. 

Calf's Head, Collared. (This 

is to bo served hot.) — Pequirt'd ; calf’s 
head. Bailee, and sundries as lielow. 
Cost, variable, according to adjiinclH. 

The forcemeat for lliis may be ordi- 
nary veal, or good ninslnoom or other 
kind is equally suitable. The bruins 
should be mixed with it, and tlie tongue 
parboiled, used with hi'iin as above. Jt 
should be finished off as in the above 
recipe, and served with any nic(i sauce ; 
Tomato, I^akslev, Kra;, IMrsiuiooM, 
CiiEKviL, &c., are suitable. If a large 
dish is wanted, use the whole of the 
head, but make two rolls. If pro- 
feired, the tongue can bo boiled 
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soptirak'Iy, and dished with brain 
Biiuce round. 

Calf’s Head, Stuffed, - U®- 

quiivd : a call s h<,*sid, tiain, 

stock, sIkmtv, ciTiin, ^laze, vo^-etablrs, 
jrjirni.sh, &f., us below. Cost, very 
variable. 

Tmuk' a cairs le ad, Uike out the brains 
and ttai^ue (keep the'W apart), then till 
thiJ liead wiilv UicH Vkai. Four km k at, 
imxcd with a leasjKxmftil of anchovy 
essenci* and a chopped trutlle : put in 
four ounces of lean ham, in strips an 
inch lonyf and half an inch wid<*. FLice 
the h(jad in its original shape, s* w it 
together, jind tie in a but b red el(»th. 
Then juit it in veal slock, with the 
bones, and tin; tongue, boil steadily, 
removing any scum : add some vege- 
tables and her!)S when tin; liquid 
boils. In about three hours the liead 
will he dune: meanwhile, the ton£ru«; 
should have been tikon up, skinned, 
and Laid in stock and shc;iTy just to 
cover; and the brains boiled, and 
mixed with some of llu; stock from 
the head, and a little cream and 
seasoning. IJefon; dishing the head 
take a pint of the stuck, put with it 
some glaze and w'ine, boil up, and 
season. CJlazi; the head, lay it in the 
centre of a disli ; cut the tongue in 
four, after heating it, sjiread each 
portion with the brain sauce, just 
firought to the boil, and sprinkle with 
chopped truflle and lobster coral ; lay 
one piece at each end and side of the 
dish, and till up the vacant spacj's 
with Forcrmeat Halls. Fasttm some 
truflle in slices or fancy shape.s, on 
the top of the head witli plated skewers ; 
glazed mushrooms will uLso answer 
the purpose; and send the gravy to 
table in a bout. 

Note. — The bones should bo put 
into the stock while cold, and tht; 
head laid in just b(;foro it boils. If 
time permits, give the bones a few 
hours’ boiling first; or after dishing 
the head, cook them for some hours 
more, and make soup of the stock. 
This dish is very good when cold. 
It will also make a delicious hash, 


and nELKVKfi- 

fritters, kc ; or cun V- mix^l with 
hwei.'tbrcii'is for voFau- vents and other 
dishes. 

Calfs Heart ilaBordelaiae. 

— liMpiinsl ; a calf s h»*url, a pint 
Houdklaihe Sake, lx4e»>n, frouton«>, 
A( ., a.H below. als>ut '2s, cx- 

} elusive of .‘ttiucc. 

i After jinqaring the heart in th 
usual w'ay, c«M>k it in stoc'k until done ; 

I then divide it into neat slices. Ihss<.dv. 

a morsel of glaze in a .sjxxuiful of 
! clant, brush the slices over, and 
! sprinkle th'-m with cho]»{M-d parsley; 

! di.sh them quickly on a Vf-rv hot dish 
i (heart soon becomes cold} ; ]wur the* 

( sauce over, ami g-arnish with croutons, 
oval shiped. with a little roll of glazed 
bacon laid on each. Put a puie 
vegetables in the centre of the di.<h. 
Heart in Bi rowax Savce is equally 
gcK)d. Use sauce of that name instead 
of tiie foregoing. 

Calf 's Heart with Caper 
Sauce. — F<*ok the heart as above di- 
rected ; pour some Buown Cater Satc k 
over, and put a puree of any white 
vegetable in the centre; pour som ‘ 
thick White SArcE over and sprinkle 
w’ith iho])ped capers, and fennel or 
parsley. 

Calf's Heart with Capsicum 
Sauce. — Pour Catsicum Savce over 
the heart ; put a pile of olive shaped 
potatoes, fried, in the centre ; brush 
the surface of Ihtun with w’arm buttt*r, 
and put choppc'd parsley and capsicum 
over, or use a few wliole chillies. 

CalTs Liver, Larded and 
Baked. — Bequired : a calTs liver, 
bacon for larding, herbs, &c., as below. 
Cost, al)out Is. a jxiiind, inclusive. 

Lard the liver on the upper side, 
then lay it on a soup plate or dish, and 
jiour over a tablespoonful of French 
vinegar, half a gill of olive oil, and a 
tablospoonful of claret; add a tea- 
spoonful each of chopped parsley, 
onion, and celery; a good pinch of 
cayenne and ground nutmeg, and a 
saltspoonful of white pepper. Baste 
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the liver with this, and leave it for a 
couple of hours, hasting often. Then 
wrap it in a sheet of buttered paper, and 
hake it for an hour and a half to two 
hours, according to size. Haste often 
with the marinade and a little veal 
stock, first mixed in the haking-tin. 
When done, tikij the jaipor off, dish 
the liver, and brusli it with -wann 
glaze ; let the surface crisp nicely, 
and servt) a Tikee of vegetables, as 
SoKiiEL, Endive, Lettuce, orSriXAeii 
round. Have ready some brown 
sauce, mix with it the gravy from tlu? 
tin, boil and skim, then add lemon 
juice or French vinegar to givt^ 
piquancy, and send it separately to 
tabic. 

Calf’s Liver, Quenelles of.— 

ll(‘quired : four oumjes of calf’s liver, 
two ounces of veal kidney siuit ; pepper 
and salt, a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion fried in butter, a saltsj)()onful of 
powdered mixed herbs, including bay- 
leaf, four ounces of br<jad crumbs, an 
ounce of butter, and two ('ggs, with 
the yolk of a third. Cost, about Is. 

First chop the liver and su».*t separ- 
ately, then ])Ound them together; add 
the butter, crc'amed, the cnimlis, Ac., 
and the eggs, gradually : pound until 
smooth, then cook in moulds, or droj) 
from a tablcsjxjon into stock, and cook 
in the usual way, but allow rather 
longer, that the suet may lx- done. 
Before cooking the whole, try a small 
portion ; should the mixture be too 
stiff, add a little more butter ; or if 
not stiff enough, increase the crumbs ; 
eggs vary in size, and hr(;ad diffiTs .so 
much tliat only the approximate pro- 
portions are given. 'i’hose may be 
served small us a g;irnish, or, if of 
good size, as a separate; dish ; with a 
rich sriuce, they may go in tin an 
entree. With a sauce or gravy such 
as would h(^ s< rvcd with game, they 
are a good substitute for game. 

Cavaliers* BroiL — K^quin d : 
cooked meat, seasoning, and sauce as 
below. Cost, a))out 1 s. per i>ourid. 

Half roast u small, lean shoulder of 


cold. 8core it down to the hone, S(‘ason 
with cayenne and grated lemon i»eel, 
and a little French mustard. Brusli 
over with beaten egg, coviu* with 
crumbs, and brush over with oliv(i lal. 
Put it in a Dutch oven, and linish the 
cooking at a nice clear fire, and as 
soon as done, serve on a hot^dish, with 
Cavaheks’ Sauce over or round iC A 
cold shoidder may be similarly trc'ati d. 

Another iray. — Take some coeloul 
hrt'ust of mutton, whi(di has been 
boned, score and s(;ason the meat, and 
dip ilia oil or warm butter; linish the 
cooking as above, then cut up and 
dish the meat in a jule ; j)()nr tht? 
sauce over, and ]>ut fried carrots, tur- 
nil)S, and small onions round. 

Cavaliers’ Stew.— Ih^quin'd : a 
pint of Cayalieks’ Sai cE, half a jtint of 
brown stock No. 1, a pound each of 
calf’s liver and bcid skirt, vt'getahles 
and seasoning as below. Cost, about 
28., exelusive of sauce. 

Cut the liver in sliees, aftt'r washing 
and drying; skin and slice the skirt ; 
put them in a stewpan with the st(»( k, 
warm, a bay h‘af, some herbs, slieeci 
onion, carrot, and eclerv, a tublespoon- 
ful of each, and a tabh'Sj>oonful of 
tomato vinegar; cover and stew for 
an hour and a half, tlun season to 
taste witli salt. During the cooking, 
a little stock mu't be jmt in from time 
to time. Take up the meat, add tlje 
pint of rauce to the stock, Ac., and 
pass all tlu'ougli a si(*ve, including the 
vegetiiblcs; then rc-heut, and pour 
over the meat. A border of nicely 
cooked macaroni or rice should be j»ul 
ix>und, and garnished with a little 
mixed pickles, and hard-boiled eggs 
in slic(\s. A stew madc^ mutton, 
with half tlie weigdjt in slieejj’s kidm ys 
is equally ap]K.tising. A f(‘W slices of 
cooked bacon, cut in dice, will improve 
the dish. 

Ch&teanbriand Steak.— This 

is considered the* acme of steaks, it 
should Ik* cut from the fillet, quiti* two 
inch<?H thick, and put into a murinude 
of the j)ureHt olive oil, with a little 
^.<.iiru r fcir II fitw hours. Some cooks 
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add a fuw drops of French vinegar. 
The steak is best grilled ; to ensure 
perfection, a double gridiron, well oiled, 
is recjoiumended, rind some authorities 
insist upon the enveloi)ment of the 
steak in two thin slices of b(;ef (any 
lean part ; it can be put in the stock 
pot after w:irds}, to protect the exterior, 
as it should not be allowed to harden. 
Without this ])recaution, great care is 
needed to cook thoroughly, without 
hardening, owing to tlie thickness of 
the meat. After eighteen to twenty 
minutes’ grilling, lay the mcKit before 
the lii’C on a hot dish, and finish off in 
either of the following ways : (I) I’ut 
a pat of maitre d’ hotel butter under 
the steak, and a little gravy round ; 
this can be made by mixing a gill of 
stock No. 10 with the same measure of 
brown sauce No. 2. (2) Tut a pat of 

maitre d’liotel butter in a gill of 
brown sauce, first heated with a glass 
of white wine and a teasj>oonful of 
lemon juice. (3) Mix chopped parsley 
and lemon juice, a teaspoonful of 
each, with a gill and a half of stock 
No. IG, thickened with a small quantity 
of roux and glaze, to the consistimcy 
of good cr(«im. Serve fried potatoes, 
chii)s or ribbons with the steak. Cost, 
variable. 

Collops, Savoury {Sec Collops 

under Jointa .) — After browning the 
meat, cover it with stock such as 
No. 5, season with pepper, nutmeg, and 
chopi)ed parsl(?y ; a small t)nioii may 
be minced and fried with the meat at 
starting; add a little mushroom 
ketchup, and simmer for an hour or ^ 
monj. 4'hicken witli browned flour or • 
roux, add salt to taste, and garnish j 
witli croutons. If a glass of port or j 
claret be added near tin* end of the j 
cooking, and a gooil seasoning of sweet 
herbs be put in at first, the dish is 
almost e(iual to game, and may l»e 
served as a plain entree, 

Curries. — (hirriod dishes of all 
sorts arc usually much favoured by 
those who have resided in India. It is 
almost impossible to serve them in 
porfoction in England, owing to the lack 


of various commodities in the fre,sh 
state ; but they might be much more 
palatable than they are, if the seasoning 
were adiipted to the meat and to tluj 
taste — so far as possible — of those who 
have to eat it. The same flavouring 
is not suitable alike for chicken, fish, 
or calf’.s head ; indeed, unless tlie 
various ingredients are compounded to 
suit the viands of which the dish is 
composed, the curry will not be as 
successful as it might be. Good stock, 
suitable seasoning, and a generous 
supply of rice are essential. The 
meat, or wliatever is usud, should be so 
cut as not to need fmther division ; 
by this method it beeoim-s thoroughly 
impn-gnatod with the llavuur of the 
curry, and uliiKJst needles.s to add, raw 
meat makes a better cui-ry than cold 
meat. Acid in some form is generally 
necessary; apples, cucumbers, goose- 
berries, rhubarb, and tomatoes ar<‘ the 
most readily obtainable : but tamarinds, 
and many other ingredients of a like 
nature are iLsed abroad. It is ub.*>o- 
lutely necessary that all the ingi'ialieuts 
used for the sauce be sieved and put 
back in the pan to thicken the sauce. 
Nobody who objects to the use of the 
sieve should attemi)t to make a curry, 
the proper amalgamation of the 
materials used being of primary im- 
portance. 

Much difference of opinion exists as 
to the order and manner of adding the 
curry paste or powdtT. 8ome contend 
that it shouhl be put in and frit^l with 
the meat, wliile many others think 
that by this method it does not vie Id 
its flavour sv) well as when mixed with 
some liquid before it is put in — the 
hot fat sealing up the flavours, the 
litpiid enabling them to be drawn out. 
In our roeipes will be found details of 
both methods, and under Skasoxixgs 
wo give the method of making curry 
jHjwder ; but we are of opinion that 
the best preparations of bought 
powders and pastes are more satis- 
faeli>ry than home-made ones, and 
they may be purchased either pungent 
or mild to suit various classes of dishes. 
It is. however, alwavs easv fo irivo 
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additional zest to a curry by means of 
chutney and hot sauces; hot pickles 
are also used for the same puipose. 

A good deal has betai written of 
late as to the necessity of buying every 
ingredient separately, and blending 
them in varying proportions, instead 
of koc'ping some prepared powder or 
paste at hand ; but we agl-ee with a 
very high authority that this is out of 
thfi question in most liouses ; besi«les, 
nothing less than a course of training 
could teach cooks to choose, grind, and 
comj)Oiind curry stulfs satisfactorily. 
Further hints, together with recipes, 
will be found under (tAME a.vd 
l*orLTiiY, Kick, Vegetables, Fish, 
and CbLD Meat Cookeuv. 

Cur^, Anglo-Indian, !Rich. 

— Kequired : a pmind and a half of 
raw or semi-roasted mutton, half a ])iut 
of stock from mutton bones, a gill of 
cocoanut infusion, a large onion, a 
pinch of cho])ped garlic, a tcaspooiiful 
of moist sugar, a tablespoonful of 
pungent curry j)owder, the same 
measuie of lemon juice, and a little 
salt and butter. Cost, about Is. 8d. 

i\IeU the butter, {(bout two ounee.s ; 
when it smokes, }>ut in the sliced 
onion, brown well, then stir in the 
powder, mixed with stock to a paste : 
iuld the nieiit, cook until it is cojtted 
with the curry, pour in tin; stock and 
cocoanut infusion, and cook until the 
meat i.s tender ; put in tlic siiit and 
lemon juic(; a short time before si rving. 
AVhile the meat is cooking, before the 
stock is addt.'d, it must 1)0 stirred to 
prev(jnt burning, f o intike the cocoa- 
nut infusion, grate the nut finely, 
sufficient to fill a quarter pint measure, 
cov(jr with boiling water, put a pkite 
over, and in twenty minutes strain fur 
use. Or the nut may be put in cold 
water or stock, and gently simmered 
for ton minutes. 

Venison may bo curried in the same 
way ; a clove or two will improve it. 

It will be noted that no acid is given 
in the above. Tomato conserve or chut- 
ney, .'ipple chutney, or Oriental pickles | 


Cutlets k la Maiiitenon.7- 

Cutlets were, it is said, lirst served in 
this way uikUt the dirc^ction of Madjinu; 
do Maintenon, to tempt the failing 
appetite of Louis XIV. According to 
the original recipe tlu'-y should be 
dressed at pap'dlotv. Kequired : meat 
and sejisoning jis below. /Jut iij) and 
trim the cutlids, removing as much Jis 
possible of the fat. Next choji ui) 
a little rjiw ham, some button 
mushrooms, n snuill piet e of shalot, 
parsley, and a pinch of thyme; add 
peiipei* and sjilt. U ake tlie cutlets Jind 
brown tlu^in quickly each side in a very 
hot frying-pan sliglitly grea.sed, and 
wrap tluni up two or tlirec .at a time 
in Ktinc well-oiled piij'cr with ii dcsseit- 
s])(^onfiil of this choiqx'd mixtun' and 
about the same (quantity of butter. 
C'ook them in a brisk oven for abcnit 
ten minutes, and serve tliem, of course, 
in the jiaper, wliich is to kei'p in and 
inquegiiatethe cutlets with the flavour. 
These cutlets arc 6upp(»sed, ju'ojmiIv 
speaking, to Ik; cooked on a grill over 
a charcoal fire. Frcncli cooks mark 
the 2><ipci* with a hot iron to resemhlo 
the marking of the gridiron. Cost, 
about Is. per ]>ound. 

Cutlets a la Parmesan.— Ke- 
quired; meat, cheese, egg, and season- 
ing as below. 

'i'lie b(.‘st end of the neck sliould be 
used, either of mutton or lamb ; after 
trimming nica ly, the cutlets should first 
be floured, then dipi)ed in tin; yolk of an 
egg, beaten np with a piiicli of migno- 
nette pe]q« r, then into gnited I’armesan 
cheese, .'ind next into jdain liiscuit 
crumbs. After jin hour a second eoiding 
should be givtui of che(‘S(.‘ and crumbs 
only. Tlioy {ire then re{idy to fry by im- 
mersion ill b(dling fat ; or thi'y may be 
cooked in u s{iute jian, with a little 
hot butter ; or tliey cjui hi; grilled or 
broiled. In i itlier way thi'y are excel- 
lent. Cost, about Is. jier pound. 

Another Fnqjarc the cutlets 

by iiej>p<;ring and luushing them over 
with oil or butter, llien grill them, 
sprinkle a little grated Parmesan over, 

’ * - t. ... ♦l..', bliTlri.4 
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chfjHRC to a gill of brown Hauoo, which 
should be pounid round the cutlets 
after they are dished. Aftiii* dredging 
the cutlets with the cheese hold a 
salamander ov(t, or put them before a 
sliarp fire. 

Cutlets, Indian.— lt(5quirod : two 
pounds of^lean iiuait, any kind, or 
half poultry, a taldi'spounful of tam- 
arind chutney, a teaspoonful of salt, 
half as inucli bla(;k pe])per, and a 
dessertspoonful of curry paste ; thci 
yolk of an egg, a tablespoonful each 
of boiled rice and cliop]»ed Ijacon, and 
some gravy, C'o.st, from 2s. to 2s. (><1. 

Pass the mciat through a mincer, add 
the other ingredients, mix well, and 
shaj)e the mass into cuthds, U’-ting a 
})alette knife. Fry them in hot fat for 
a minute, then put them by to get cold. 
Lay them flat in a frying-]>an, and 
pour some' gravy round to lialf their 
deptli. C!ook f(»r an lioiir, turning a 
time or two, tluui serv(i witli clt>ar 
oickles (IS garnish, and a Lice Tilau 
AW' Rice). 

A good gravy such as would be us(‘d 
for hashes answers for tln^ abovt‘, but 
it should be more highly sc‘asom‘d. 
Only just enough to moisten the meat 
is needed. 

Cutlets, Mutton Loin.— Some 
of the fat shoiilil be takim away, as loin 
of mutton usually contains more than 
will be oaten at table. The spectacle 
of })ieces of fat on each jdate, together 
with half-picked hones, is only too 
familiar. A far nicer dish, and one 
which is also nnn-h more economical, 
may lu' made; by proceeding as follows: 
Rc’inove the flap and some fat, then 
take out the filled, i.e. the under-cut 
of the meat; divide; the meat into 
slices of lialf an inch or a trith‘ 
more in thickness. The flap will 
make an Irish stew, or any simi- 
lar dish ; the fat can bo used for 
frying purposes, or will make a pud- 
ding, while the bones will make g<.H)d 
stock. Contrast this with a dish of 
loin cutlets prejiared in the more 
general manm'r; in sucli cast's fifty 
per cent, of the nutriimmt finds its 


way into the dust-hin or some other 
etpially unsuitable place;. 

Boning is certainly some little trouble, 
but it is an art w’hich every honse- 
keepfir should acquire, though, if rt;- 
quested, the butcher will pei-fomi tlio 
ojieration. Cuth'ts as above may be 
grilled or broiled. The fillets may he 
kept for a st'parato dish of little 
cutlets for an entree ; or cut and 
cookod with tin; rest. Or it may be 
j braised. A boned cutlet braised is 
I also a typical invalid’s dish, as it is 
I certain to he ti'ndor and easy of diges- 
tion. In ]>rej)aring any dish of loin 
I enth'ts, it may be taken for granted 
I that, whether boned ones are specibed 
or not, nothing will he lost, while 
mm-h may 1«> gaiiuMl, hy canying out 
the above direetioiis. 

Cutlets, Mutton Loin, Fried. 

— Aftertaking the im*at from iho b<mes, 

I and removing mo.^t (*f the fat, also the 
gristle, cut the meat in slices, barely 
half an inch tliiek ; put on eacli a 
morsel of salt, j)i‘}>per, and niusliroom 
jiowdiT, or a juneh of herbs; then 
di]) in beaten eg'gs, and coat tlu'in with 
I fine, stale crumbs ; lay them on a plati', 

' S])rinkled with crumbs, and leave for an 
liour; this is to make the casing dry, 
so that it will brown quickly. Have 
the fat in readiness, test it as directed 
[see Frying) ; then put the cutlets in 
a frying basket; plunge them in (mind 
that the fat covers thcm\ and in a 
minute they will be doue, or rather 
they will be by the time they are 
served, Ix'eause tlie cooking g<;es on 
after they are taken from the fat. 
The outi'i* eovering being firm, the 
heat is kt'pt in. They may now be 
servt'd simj)ly with mashed potatoes, 
or a puree of vi'getabh's in the centre, 
as ct'lery, white haricots, spinach, 
sorrel, onions, <kc., &c. Or they may 
be coil vert t;d into dishes suitable for 
entrees by nu'ans of various rich sauces 
and garnishes. 

Atfother irnt/. — Make some clarified 
dripping hot in a frying-pan ; lay in 
the eutlets, pi'})pered a little ; turn in a 
few seeonds, then cook them, turning 
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every minute until done; from seven 
to ten minutes, unl(\ss they arc 
liked thick, them twelve to fifteen 
minutes must he given. U'ho gravy 
should clot on the surface. Serve very 
hot. 

Cutlets, IMEutton, Neck. — 

Take the best end of a neck of mutton, 
sa w off tlu‘ toj)s of the bones ; then 
cut tb(} iiu'at off, so as to leave the 


bone bare to the ('xteiit of nearly an | 
inch. U'he thick part of the chine | 
bone must be chopped off', and the j 
cutlets batted out evenly. A cutlet j 
bat is the best for the purjx)sc {set 
Fig. Go), but a heavy knife will 
answer, if care bo tak(‘n not to cut 
the meat. The knife should be di])ped 
in cold water before using it. The skin 
should be taken off each cutlet, and 
the bone scraped. A carelessly -pre- 
pared cutlet will never be enjoyed, ' 
however elaborately it may be dr(\ssed ; j 
while if care be taken to make it 
ap])etisiiig in apjtcarance it will be 
relished, however plain may be the 
method of cooking. 

Cutlets, Mutton, Shoulder. 

— Ale.an portion from the shoulder will 
furnish gf>od cutlets ; they should be 
cut in slices of half an inch or more in 
thickiKfss, and aftcT batting out may j 
be cookf‘cl in any of the usual ways. | 
They arc particularly nice egged and 
crumbed, and nicely fried, an<l served 
with onion or ccdcry sauce, or a puree 
of cither of the vegetables. They are 
also very good when grilled, with caper 
or tomato sauce. 

Cutlets, Fork, d la Bins- 
WOOde. — Keq Hired : seven or eight 
small cutlets, neck or loin, from lean 
dairy-fed pork, wine, seasoning, &c., 
as under. Cost, , about 3s. 3d. 


Melt two ounces of butter in a saute 
pan, i)ut in a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsle}^ with ji fourth as much thyme 
and sage, a bay loaf, and a slice of 
onion; add a clove or two, and a salt- 
spoonful of mignonetto popper; stir 
for a minute, then lay in the cutlets, 
j)Our a glass of light wine over, cover, 
and let them cook sofl]y*'for fifteen 
minutes. Then take them up, drain 
M’cll, and leave to cool. Have ready 
some seasoned crumbs .'ind a 
beaten egg; brush the cutlets 
with a little French musbird, and 
sprinkle tht'in with curry jxiwdcr 
(a saltspooiiful does for two cut- 
lets) ; coat them with eggs and 
crumbs, dip them into boiling fat 
to cover, and wlu'n brown and 
(Tjsj), drain, and serve in a ring round 
a luiree of split peas. Uarnisli tlu; top 
with little croutons, spread with thick 
tomato saucc', in wliich a small quantity 
of hot pickles, liiu'ly chopped, has been 
mixed. Put a pint of tomato sauce 
lound the base, first mixing with it 
any wine from the stewpan, and serve 
very hot. 

Clear mixed i>icklcs are best for 
the sfiuce, but thick pickle, or picca- 
lilli, will do. I’iquant, cajicr, tartarc, 
and many (dlicr sauces an' suitable 
for siTving with )K)rk cutlets wlu'ii 
plainly dressed (aw Joints and Plain 
DisHEs). 

Cutlets, Pork, with Sauce 

Robert. — Pequired: pork, bIkutv, 
herbs, eggs, and crumbs, seasoning, 
and sauce as below. Post, aljout 2s , 
oxedusivo of sanc(i. 

Lay two j)ouiids of young j)ork 
— C'ut into neat cutleL and triiiiiued 
properly — in a dee]) dish. Put in a 
saucepan a glass of sIk.’Itv, a ])unch of 
parsley, a sj)rig of thynu!, a bay leaf, a 
few pepi)erc()rn.s and shalots, and a bit 
of mace ; add a hiblespoonful each of 
Frcmch vinegar and bm-agon vinegar, 
boil up, and when cool, pour oviu* the 
cutlets. IjcI them lie in the mixture 
for a few hours, turning often, then 
drain and dry th(;m, and coat with egg 
and CTuinhs. Cook them thoroughly 
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by grilling or frying, and serv'e the 
abovo-nanied sauce with them. 

Cutlets, Venetian. — llequired : 
veal cuth^ts, herbs, muslirooms, stock, 
eggs, (Team, and seasoning, as below. 
Cost, about Ils. 

Chop finely and separately, then all 
together, half a pint of mushrooms, two 
slialots, a little i)arslcy, and a sjuig of 
thyme. Mix thi'iii thoroughly and stew 
them for ten minutcjs over a slow fire in 
a little butter, with a slice of fat bacon 
cut into dice. Sprinkle a little jX‘pX)or 
over two pounds of veal cuth^ts, jmt 
them into the saucex)an, and cook them 
gently till (juito tc'nder. Add a gill 
of white stock by degrees while cook- 
ing. Draw the saucex^an from the 
fire for a minute or two ; then thicken 
the sauce with the well-beaten yolks 
of three eggs mixed with a gill of 
hot cream. The sauce must not boil 
after the eggs are added, lief ore serv- 
ing, squeeze in the juice of a hunon. 
The meat will require about an hemr’s 
cooking. Add salt to taste when nearly 
done. 

Ham in Curry Gravy.— Re- 
quired : two pounds of ham, a pint of 
gravy as above, vegetables, &c. Cost, 
about 2s., exclusive of gravy. 

Cut the ham in a nice sipiare shape, 
and boil it in the usual way until 
almost done. Then put it in a saucc- 
l)an, the fat uppmniost ; the 

gravy round it, cover, and h‘ave for 
twenty minutes ; serve on a hot dish 
with the gravy round it, and send 
Huitabh' vcg(‘tables to table. The liam 
should be skinned as usual. 

A piece of ham pn'viously boiknl, 
may be sliced and heated in the gmvy : 
the dish should thmi be garnished with 
t(>matoes, onions, or other vegetabl(*s, 
nicely dressed, or a puree of any kind 
can be used, or rice boiled as for 
curry. 

Ham in Gravy k la Diable.— 

Boil tin; ham as above diiwti'd ; dish it 
on a bed of fried onions or shalots, well- 
seasoned; pour CiiAvy A la Diajjle 


round it, and garnish with croutons, 
seasoned with French mustard and 
cuiTy x>owdcr before frying. 

Ham in Hobert Sauce.— Boil 
th(! ham until nearly done, then put 
it before the fire, and finish the cook- 
ing, basting oftem v'ith a glass of 
light wine. Take the skin otf, cover 
with raspings, h,‘t them brown ; then 
put a little glaze on with a feather. 
S(Tve on a hot dish, with sauce as 
above round it. Send a puree of 
sorrel, K]>inach, or other vegetable to 
table; with it. 

Ham,Hoast, k la Crawsbawe. 

— Re(iuircd : a ham, wine, sauce, glaze, 
vegetables, Ac., as below. Cost, about 
lOd. per x>ound, exclusive of the ad- 
juncts. 

Pn pare the liam by trimming and 
soaking, for twelve hours or more, 
then x>wt it on to boil in plain bone 
stock, with a good plateful of mixed 
vegetables ; boil it until half done, 
then take it up when cool, and put by 
until quite cold. Wrap it in a grea8c*d 
paper, and cover with a common paste, 
just as for vcni.son, and finish the cook- 
ing by roasting or baking. AMien 
done, take the paste and paper from 
the hfim, and pour over it a half pint 
of ISIadiura mixed with half a gill of 
herbal vinegar ; put it before the fire 
for twenty minutes, and baste well 
with the Tuiuor; them glaze it, and 
pour off the wine which remains ; add 
to it some brown sauce, mixtid with 
an equal nu‘asuro of tomato pulp : boil 
up, and season rather highly ; skim 
well, and pour a i>ortion round the 
ham, and siTve the rest st^x^arately. 
Plain tomato sauce should be served 
also, (i.iniish with braist'd tomatoes, 
mushrooms, and small pork sausages, 
all glazed ; or use truffled sausages if 
liked. After the ham is cooked, ix?fore 
adding the wine and 'vdnogar, it must 
be skinni^d. If possible let it be from 
a small home-cured pig, to ensure 
mildness of flavour and freedom from 
salt. Time, about half an hour for 
each x^ouiul. 
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Ham, Boast, Cold— Kequired : 
a ham, and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
about lOd. to lid. per pound, exclusive 
of garnish, &c. 

This is a very nice dish for a large 
party at any time of the year. The ham 
should be cooked as directed for Ham, 
ItOAST A LA CltAWSHAWE, but USC Only 
half the quantity of wine for the hnal 
basting, and in skinning and trimming 
remove any sup(Tfluous fat, and make 
the surface smooth. Then set aside until 
cold, and lightly glaze th(^ ham ; when 
this is set, pour over sonu' pale pink 
aspic. \Vhcn this is firm, trim the 
edges, and put the ham on a clean dish, 
with a border of dressed watercress to 
surround it, and some pink and yellow 
aspic in fancy blocks, and here and 
th(;r(;, some small, whole tomatoes. 
Tut a frill round the knuckle of the 
ham, pink, white, or silver (the lattiT 
is more suitable for a wedding or a i 
christcjiiing), and garnish the top with ' 
Ham Butter, and Egg Butter, forniing 
any design according to tast(.* ; or some 
leaves of aspic ciin be put all round the 
ham in a chain, and boi'dorod with the 
butter; a large star of asjiie, with a 
similar border, should be i)ut in the 
centre. Eor the butter, use a bag with 
a loaf or rose })ii)e. Serve any nice 
salad with the above* : one of fruit, 
iced, is suitable. 

Note. — It is very neees.sary that the 
ham be carefully washed for this ; any 
lusty j)art8 must be removed, as tlie 
least trace of such will quite spoil tlie 
disli. A dish of savoury (“ggs {.see 
Eggs) may be served with the ham. 

Kidney, Fig’s, in Batter.— Be- 

quir(*d ; a pig’s kidney, ajunt of batter 
made as for Kick Yorkshire IH dding, 
seasoning, sjiuce, Ac., as below. Cost, 
about Is. to Is. Od. 

Take a kidney from a bacon pig, 
skin it, and mince it finely, add half 
its weight of minced ham ; chop a 
small onion, a tablespoonful of parsley, 
and a fresh sage leaf : jiut all in a j>an 
with a little hot butter, and fry from 
five to ten minute.s, stirring all tlu; 
time ; then jiut the whole in a straintrr 


and leave to drain. Put back in a pan 
Muth a gill of sauce, Avple and Curry 
Sauce is nicest ; cover, and leave 
to simmer while the batter is baked. 
It should be put in two shallow tins, 
and cooked in a sharp oven. When 
done, cut into squares or fingers, and 
make into sandwiches with the kidney 
mixture ; put in the oven t# get hot, 
and sjirinkh? with coralline pepper just 
before serving. ]\Iake a ring round 
a dish by letting the pieces overlap, 
and fill the centre with Eried Apj'LEs. 
If round tins are handy, use them, and 
cut the batter into triangular shai)eH, 
then the apples can bo served in a 
separat(' dish. A mixture of a]»ples 
and onions, also fried, will be t'lijoycd 
by stmie, and the same may be said of 
fried turnips. 

Kidney, Fig's, in Sauce.— 'nm 

sauces most suitiude are Curuv, Chut- 
ney, IhuiWNT, or T.vrtare. The kid- 
ney should bt* skinned and sliced, then 
cooked in a saute pan, and alter 
draining be laid in tlu! sauce until hot 
through. 

Kidneys, Mutton, Broiled, 
Whole. — 'I'hest* an* very didieious, 
but care is required, though this may 
b(‘ said of every dish of kidneys. Eirst 
skin, but do not jiierei* or cut them ; 
then di]) tlii'm into enough fat to covut 
them. Jt inu.st bi* as liot as if for 
frying. Take them out instantly ; 
hav(? some pepper and a little mush- 
room ]K»wder ready on a ]>late (equal 
quaiititi(‘s), sprinkle a j)imli on each 
side the kidneys, and lay tliein on a 
greased gridiron ovir a clear lire. 
Tuiu them every minute, and give 
them from twilve to tifteen minutes. 
Dish them wIh'U the gravy clots on the 
surface. Have a dish ready as hot as 
possible, with oval croutons, one for 
(«ich kidney, and put a small pat of 
Ma!tre d’IIotel, or other savoury 
butter on (‘uch. Serve very hot. 

If the kidneys are very small, ten 
minutes will cook them. 

Kidneys, Mutton, Devilled, 

Whole- — »5kin the kiilneys and dip 
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them into hot fat as above directed. 
Tlien put them in enough sauce or 
gravy to cover them, and simmer for 
hfteen to twenty minutes. Dish with a 
border of fried potatoes, macaroni, or 
other suitable garnish. 

jSee Sauces and Gravies. Of the 
former, chutney, or a brown piquant 
sauce is >ost ; of gravies. Gravy for 
Devilled Meats will answer ; or for a 
rich dish, stock No. 16 or 17 may be 
employed for the? foundation, the usual 
flavourings being added in proportion 
to taste. 

Kidneys, Mutton, with 

Chablis.— Kequired : half a dozen 
kidiRjys, w’int*, seasoning, and bacon, 
as below. Cost, about 2s. 

Hemove the cores and skins, slice the 
kidiH'ys, and fry some pieces of ba(‘on 
of tlie same size ; th(‘n }>ut the kidmws 
in tlie bacon fat, toss them about all 
th(' time (they must not harden) ; add 
some thymic and parsley, salt and pep- 
per, and a glass of cliablis, with a 
squ(rzt! of lemon juice ; do n(»t boil 
this, just let it heat, then put the bits 
of bacon on oblong croutons, put the 
kidney on, and moisten with the 
strained gravy, riace these in a row 
down the middle of a dish, and put 
vegetables down tlu^ sides, or serve 
plainly. Tlie gravy may be very 
slightly thickem^d. 

Kidneys, Mutton, with Vege- 
tables. — Kequired : kidneys, bacon, 
vegetables, garnish, &c., as below. 
Cost of kidneys, about Is. Total cost, 
variable. 

Ih'inove the cores, and cut the 
kiiliu'vs in halves ; cook them in 
bacon fat as above directed, then di>h 
them, each half on a bit of bacon laid 
on a crouton as above. Have some 
V(‘getables cooked a.s for julienm* soup : 
moisten these with Drown S^ui k. tu* 
Sauce Piquant is better still : put a 
little heap in each half kidiuw, and 
scTve some potatoes round the dish ; or 
inst(‘adof the latter, some carmts boiled 
until nearly done, then dipped in beaten 
gg and crumbs, and frit‘d brown, may 
bo used (m- Dkfssed Veoetaulks}. 


This is a good dish for breakfast. 
The remains of any savoury potted 
meat may be minced, and put in the 
kidneys, under the vegetables, and 
will greatly improve them. 

Kidneys, Fig's, Stuffed. —Re - 
quired : two kidneys, some pork 
sausage meat, seasoning, <kc.,as und(u’. 
Cost, about 2s. 

Prepare the kidneys in the usual 
way {see Pig’s Kidneys) ; mix soim; 
chopped onion with the sausage meat, 
and add a teaspoonful of grattid ham, 
and the same of French inustyird. Put 
a teaspooiiful of the mixture in each 
half kidney, level it with a w’arm 
knife — it should be dipped in hot 
w.'iter — then dredge with erunibs. and 
brush over with oil or butter. Cook 
in a Dutch ovt ii before a clear tire, 
turning tluiu about that every l>art 
may be done. Them serve with any 
suitable sauce round them. Allow 
.about twenty minutes, and brown the 
eriimbs well. 

Auothir trat/. — U.-^e cold pork for the 
I st lifting: it may be rni.xed with a liltl 
liain or bacon ; and use mushniom or 
tomato pulp iu place of the onion. 

Kidneys, Fig's, Truffled.— 

Required : kidneys, forcemeat, siuiee 
or gravy, Ac., as below'. Cost, in- 
clusive, about 8d. to lOd. cai h. 

Dip each half kidney into w'arm 
butter, then fill with Tki fi-led Force- 
meat, level, and cook as above. Mix 
some trutfle essence and sherry, a table- 
spoonful of i*ach, with a gill and a 
half of brown sauce or gmvy ; if the 
latter, sturk No. 0 or 7 may be 
thickeiietl slightly ,aiul u.'^ed, or No. 16 
or 17 for a better dish. Dish each 
lialf kidney i*n a crout<*n and pour the 
gravy round. Calf's kidneys may Iw' 
eookeii as above. Tlie Siiuee given is 
enough for two kidneys. 

Lamb d la Fdrigord.— Re- 

quireil : a loin of lamb, oil, bacon, 
mushriKuns, stock, si^asoning, &e., as 
uiuh r. Cost, about Is per pound. 

Trim the meat neatly ; put in a 
1 stewpan a layer of chopped mush* 
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rooms, with a small onion mixed, a 
bunch of herbs, and a gill of olive oil ; 
wh('n hot, lay the meat in ; cook 
until brown, basting often. Then 
pour off the oil, cover with a but- 
tered paper, lay a slice or two of 
lemon in, and pour stock from 
mutton bones to half cover the meat. 
Cook gently (about tw’cnty minutes to 
each pound must be allowed). When 
nearly done, add three or four truffles 
in shreds or slices. Dish the meat, 
glaze it, then keep hot while the gravy 
is skimmed, thickened, and boiled up ; 
more stoc^ must be added to make up 
the quantity required. l*our it round 
the meat, 2 )ut the truffles in little 
heaps, with small rolls of grilled bacon 
in between. Small mutton may be 
served as above. 

Lamb a la Sndballe.— Boast a 
loin of lamb in the usual way, then 
cut it up, and place the pieces m 
conronnf round a hot dish. Put a 
puretJ of sjdnach in a forcing bag with 
a fancy pij)e, and ornament the dish, 
between the pieces of meat, with it. In 
the centre put some fancy shapes of 
carrot, turnip, and (‘ucumber, all 
braised [ace Vkgetaules). Pour a 
little Caper Sauce over, and send 
more to table seiiarately. Cost, as 
above. 

Lamb d. la Swindon 

recipe for Mutton 'k la Tuhque). — 
Prei)«arc and stuff some lamb similarly, 
excei)t that th(; curry jjowder is to be 
omitted. Koast this ni(!cly, and wlien 
done, Bi)rinkle some fried crumbs over 
it. Prepare a dish of Bice a la 
iSwiNDoN, and put it in piles round 
the meat on a large dish. Simd 
(h euMRER Sauce and gravy to table 
separately. Cost, about Is. per pound. 

Lamb Cream, Moulded.— 

Ilequirod : a pound of raw lamb, 
half a pint of cream, a gill of thick 
Veloute or Supreme Sauce, four 
eggs, and some macaroni. Cost, about 
2s. 6d., without the vegetahlc garnish. 

I’arhoil some pipe macaroni, and 
cut it into rings ; stick these together 


on a buttered border mould. 
Garnishes.) Cut the meat up ; 
pound and sieve it; add the cream, 
sauce, and yolks of eggs ; season 
with salt, white j) 0 pper, a dust of 
ciiyenno and nutmeg, and a pinch of 
powdered herbs. C-ut up two to three 
tahlespoonfuls of the macaroni, mix 
well together, then whip th^^wliitcs of 
the eggs stiffly, stir them in, and fill 
the mould with the mixture. SteJim 
it for an hour and a half, then 
turn out on a hot dish. In the middle 
of the mould i)ut some asparagus 
points or peas, niix(‘d with a little 
of th(^ same sauce used in tlio mixture, 
and ])ut more vegcdahlcs and sauce 
round the mould. 

Mutton may he similarly cooked ; 
and for a chca])cr disli wliiti* sauce of 
a jduin kind may he used in j)lace of 
veJoute, and lialf the cream can ho 
dispensed with ; a gill of milk, thick- 
ened a little with 2 )aiiada or roux, 
taking its phice; or sonu* thickened 
white stock can be used instead. 

Lamb Cream, k la Parme- 
san rcei])c above). — Proceed as 
therein directed, but add om; ounce of 
grated Parmesfin to tluj mixture. 
When doTK', turn out and pour over 
the following sauce. ^Jo half a pint 
of Creamy Bechamel, add two ounces 
of grat(‘d Parmesan, a pinch of 
cayenne, and a dash of French mus- 
tard ; beat in the yolk of an egg, and 
add an ounce of butter last thing. 
Garnish round the mould with Cbto- 
ui’i:ttes op AIacaroni and Parmesan. 
Fill the centre of tlic mould with 
macaroni boiled in white stock and 
mixed with a little sauce; as above. 
On the to]i put some jeoached ef»g8, 
with most of the white removed; a 
sprinkling of grated cheese, and a dust 
of coralline pepper should he put into 
the centre of ouch yolk. ]\Iiitton may 
l>e used instead of lanih, or half meat 
and half poultry makes a nice dish. 

Lambs’ Sweetbreads, with 
Bacon. — Bequired : sweetbreads, 
bacon, &c., as below. Cost, variable. 
W^ash and trim them, and boil 
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thorn in a little milk and water, or 
weak stock, to cover them, for fourteen 
to twenty minutes ; add a few bits of 
vegetable, and a sprig of thyme and 
parsley to flavour. Take them up, dry 
them, and when cool egg and (Tumb 
them ; fljivour the crumbs with a pinch 
of salt, p(5i)])er, and herbs. Fry some 
litthi sliyis of bacon, two for each 
sweetbread (do not make them brown 
or hard), then ket'p them hot, and cook 
the sweetbreads in th<i bacon fat; a 
little more fat may be neeessiiry,but the 
rules for Dry Fryino must be oh- 
servt'd. Sirvo on a hot dish, and 
ganiish with the baeon, for a breakfast 
dish, witliout sauce or gravy ; but if 
for a luncheon disli, a little suitalde 
sauce may be pounul round, and a 
veg(‘tabl(^ puree, or nicely drcsscid 
wlioh? vegetables served in tin? centre. 

Liver k la Millicent.— Ke- 

quired : liver, bread, and garnish, as 
below, (hst of liver, about 8d. per 
pound. 

Cook the liver as din^cted inthe recipe 
for Liver, Sai t^d. Fry soiik^ })it*ccs of 
bread, the shape of the slices of liv('r, 
but rather larger ; and pn'i):ire also 
some small, oval pieces of bread; coat 
these with brown sauce mixed with 
grated ham and mustard, after frying 
them. Dish the liver on the largo 
slices, and put the small oiitis on the 
top. Carnish with fried parsley and 
potato(^s in any approved form, or a 
puree of any sort. IMakc.* a gravy in 
the pan and serve 8C]){irately. 

Liver, Braised.— Kecpiircd ; a 
calf's, lamb’s, or shei'p’s liver, gravy, 
v(*getables, &<*., as below. Cost, about 
9d. to Is. j)er pound, inclusive. 

Wash and dry the liviT — it should 
be fri^sh— then season it with pep^wr, 
gratiul lemon peel, and powdered 
herbs. Ihit some vegetables of the 
usual kind in a stowpan to form a 
bed ; add a slice of bacon, lay the 
liver on, and put slices of bacon 
over ; cover, and let it cook f«)r t(*n 
minutes. Add jdain stock to ludf its 
depth, put a grtiused ])aper over, and 
the lid on, tlien cook in a gentle oven, 


basting often over the paper. When 
done, dish the liver, brush it with glaze, 
and put it on a puree of vegetal )les, or 
whole mushrooms laid on a hot dish ; 
garnish with vegetables in fanej'^ 
shapes, separately cooked. Skim and 
reduce the gravy ; add enough stock 
to make a pint or a pint and a half, 
thicken, and season to taste ; pour a 
little over the liver, and serve, the rest 
in a ture^em. Or TT\ako some sauce 
(Tomato, Caper, or other suitable 
kind), and reseuve the gravy for 
another dish. Little rolls of bacon, 
or small sausages, may also he used 
for garnish. 

A ing’s liver may be cooked as 
above. A ])iquant .sauce slioubl ac- 
company it; it will then be more 
dige.stible. 

Liver, Curried. — (’ut the liver 
into suitabh‘ sized jueces, and cook in 
Ci'URY Satce. Serve witli boiled rice 
and fried onions. A mixture of liver 
and ki<iney makes a nice curry, but 
the liver must be cooked longer than 
the kidney. 

Liver, Devilled (a Breakfast 
Dish).— 1 lequired : a pound of calf’s 
liver, a gill of brojul crumbs, three 
ounces of ])icklcd pork, a junch of 
grated cloves and nutmeg, a small 
SJiltspoonful of cayenne, the same 
mea.'^uro of black pejipor, a large tea- 
spoonful of salt, a grato of lemon p'^el, 
and a little wine. Cost, about Is. ild. 

Cboj) the liver and jxuk ; add the 
s(*asoiiing and crumbs, and moisten 
with a tablespoonful of ])ort ; jucss 
d»»wu tightly in a jar with a lid, srt it 
in a saucepan, with ])oiling water to 
three parts cover it, ami let tht^ water 
lK)il for two hours. Tlu*n take it up, 
remove the lid, and serve cold in tliin 
slices. 

Liver, Devilled (a Luncheon 
Dish). — Slice some ciilf’s or lamb’s 
liver very thinly, after washing and 
drying ; brush it with mustard and 
chutney, sprinkle with pepper, and 
then dij) it in wann butter or oil ; 

I grill or broil it at a clear tire, and dish 
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in a ring, with Devil Sauce or gravy 
round it, and a pile of Tomatoes, 
(trilled, a la Diahle, in the rniddh*. 
Instead of tomatoes, fried onions, 
mixed with a little thick brown sauce, 
in which some curry paste has been 
dissolved, may be uscul : or either of 
the suuctis piquant can be poured over 
the onions. 

Liver in a Mask.— Kequin'd : 
a pound of liver, she(q)’s or lamb’s, 
two kidneys, maslied potatoes, bacon, 
grated ham, sauce, and seasoning. 
Cost, about 2s. 4d. 

Melt an ouncti of butter in a saute 
jian ; slice. Hour, and fry the liver 
until done, turning it ofti'n ; then put 
it in a clean saucepan, witli the 
kidneys minced very small, after they 
liave simmered for five minutes in a 
tablespoon ful of claret. Then add 
half a pint of Buow.n Italian Sauce. 
In tlie butter in the saiite pan stir two 
ounc’es of grated ham, and a table- 
spoonful of chojqx'd })arsley, with a 
little seasoning. Fry some slices of 
bacon sei)arately : spread them with 
a little of th(^ mixture, roll them up, 
and put a little skewer through (fach. 
Tut a bank of Kicii Mashed Totatoes 
straight down a dish ; spread the 
liver, &c., on it, then jiut more j)otatocs 
on the top, using a bag and jape; it 
should cover the meat. I)redg(i 
crumbs over, and put it in the oven 
for a minute, then sprinkle the top 
with chopped parsley, and garnish 
with the rolled bacon. 

Another v'ati. — S])read the potato 
over, using a palette knife ; then mark 
it with a skew’d’ in ci oss bars ; browm 
as before, and garnish w’itli fried 
})arsley. In follow’ing either recipe, 
the liver should be cut in one inch 
s'luares after fiying it. This facilitates 
the serving. 

Liver, Sauted. — Required : a 
pound of liver (any kind will do excojd 
bullock’s), bread, w’inc, butter, season- 
ing, &c. Cost, about Is. Gd. 

Slice the liver, dry it well, and cut 
the bread the same size and thifjkncss ; 
season both liver and bread with 


piqiper, grated nutmeg, and powdered 
iKU’bs. Make the flutter hot in a 
saute pan, two or three ounces will 
be want(^d ; lay the liver in, and cook 
gently, turning every minute. Time, 
according to kind ; as soon as all trnce 
of redm^ss disappears it is done. I’he 
bread must be fried in the usual w ay 
(sec ChiouTONs) . Then dish bpth alter- 
nately on a hot dish; flour tlu? pan, 
scrape it w’ell, pour in a gill of liglit 
wine, and a gill of clear sto(‘k. No. G 
or 7 ; boil up, and ])Our round the 
meat. Fill the centre with vcget.'ibles 

I of any kind, if for luncheon or dinner ; 

I if for breakfast, it may be servc'd 
])lainly, or w’ith tomatoes or mush- 
rooms, cooked in any a])proved w’ay. 

Meat Porcupine (a Conti- 
nental Dish). — Kecjuired : a i)ound 
of beefsteak, four ounces each of lean 
ham and fat i)ork, a t('aspoonful of salt, 
half as mueli jx'pixT, ji sallspoonful of 
mixed spice in i)ow’der, a choi)i)ed 
onion, a tab]es})oonful of cbo})j>cd 
parsley, and a fourtli as much thymo 
and basil mixed, .an egg, some stock, 
and bacon for larding. Cost, about 
2s., ex(dusive of sauce. 

Put the steak, ham, and pork 
through a sausage machine ; add all 
the seasoning, and blond well. Beat 
up an (‘gg, with lialf a gill of strong 
w’ann stock (it must jelly w’hen cold) ; 
add it to the mass, and form it into ji 
smooth oval shji])e. AVlien cold and 
firm. Lard it thickly with the bacon. 
Heat a little oil or butter, and brown 
the mcjit in it for ten minutes, tla n 
pour tin; fat off ; add half a j)int of 
stock (No. 1 or 2) and cook for an 
hour .and a half, gently, then thii ken 
and sejison the gravy, and ])our it 
round the porcupine on a hot dish. 
The larding is to be cjirrie-d right 
thro\igh the meat. Garnish wdth 
scraped horse-radish, put in littlo 
heaps between a Puree or Spinaoi or 
.sorrel ; this is to be forced from a bag 
with a fancy pipe. Any of the sauces 
for dark meats may be served with 
this: Oyster, Mushroom, Che.st.mt, 
&c., &c., in addition totln^ gravy. 
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Mutton a la Lucknow.— 

qiiirod : a pound and a lialf of lean 
mutton, from the neck or loin, cut up 
as for curry ; sauce, vegetables, Arc., 
as below. Cost, about 2s. 8d. 

S 2 )rinkle the meat with tlie follow- 
ing mixture : a saltspoonful each of 
ground ganger, white pepi)or, ground 
allspice, and curry j)o^vder, and a tea- 
spoonful of celery siilt. JMake some 
fat hot, fry the meat a nice brown, 
tluiu fry some onions in rings, in the 
same fat, first seasoning them with 
curry ])()wder. Put both meat and 
onions in a clean })an, pour over half 
a pint of stock, No. 6 or 7, bring to 
the boil, skim very thorouglily, then 
old a tablespoonful of LrcKNOW 
CncTNEV. In half an hour, stir in an | 
ounce of fine rice dour, mixed smootlily 
wdth cold stock to a paste, and a glass 
of claret ; simmer for an hour longer, 
adding a little stock now and then. 
Just Indore s^a’ving, put in a gill of 
tomato conserve, a little hanoii juice, 
and a few droj)S of essence of ginger. 
Tlie sauce should just coat the meat. 
Put a border of ri(HJ round the dish ; it 
shonhl bi? b]anch(‘d, them cooked in 
sif)ck as used for the meat, and 
seasoned with th() same spic.{*s used for 
sprinkling the meat ; a little chutn(;y 
should also be added, and some chillies 
should be sprinkled on the top. | 

Mutton k la Turqne.— Pvc- 

quired : a loin of mutton, boned, and 
freed froiri most of the fat ; and some 
riee, stuiiing, Ae., as below. Cost, 
about Is. j)er pound. 

Pakc soim* veal stuiiing, and to half a 
pound, add two oune(’s of chopped sul- | 
tana raisins, and a teaspoonful of curry j 
])owdt‘r ; mix vroll, lay this on the 
mutton, and sprinkle it with some lean 
bacon, about four ounces, in thin 
stri]»s ; roll up tightly, Jind bind the 
meat, then roast it well ; it must be 
basted often. When done, take it up, 
and make some gravy in tln^ usual 
waiy, but with a tablespoonful of 
sherry and u teaspoonful of extract of 
meat to half a pint. Have ready some 
Pice a la Tviiqvf.. Put the meat 


on a very hot dish, with the nee 
round it; sprinkle the surface with 
chopped caj)sicums and a few shreds of 
saffron, and strew two or three ounces 
of sultana raisins over, first stewing 
them in a small quantity of stock for 
twenty minutes. Send the gravy to 
table separately, and if liked, some 
currant jelly. 

For this the Rich Veal Force.meat 
made with butter is best. This is an 
excellent dish when cold. 

Mutton and Okra, Curried. 

— Required : a tin of okra {see V'ege- 
TAULEs), two pounds of lean mutton, 
cut into squares of an inch and a 
half, cuiTv, Ac., as below. Cost, 
about oS. 

l*ut the contents of the tin into a 
lined sauce]K'in, bring to the boil, add 
an onion, fried after slicing, and a 
seasoning of curry paste Jind powder, 
about a dessertspoonful of each, mixed 
w’ith stock to a paste; add a bay leaf 
and the meat ; cover, and cook gently 
for half an hour, then add a table- 
spoonful of rice flour mixed witli stock 
to a paste ; boil up, and simmer for 
another half hour. The meat shotild 
by tluai he tinder; if not, continue the 
cooking, but it should not be allowed 
to bei'ome “ raggy ” in aj)pearance. 
Take out the b.'iy loaf, and add salt to 
taste, and a little lemon juice. Remove 
the meat, ]>ut it on a liot dish, boil the 
sauce (piickly for a minute or two (it 
should b«* thick I ami ])Our it ovt'r; 
serve with a plentiful supply of rice 
boiled as usual for curries. 

For a superior dish, ]>ass the okra 
and sauce through a sieve; rebuil, 
and lay in the meat agiiin to reheat. 
Send cut lemons or limes to table with 
it, and sjuinkle the rice w'ith coralline 
j)«‘pper. “t)kra and tomatoes” in 
tins may be used in the same way. 

Mutton Curled, with Sul> 
tanas. — Reiiuired : tw'o pounds of 
li'an, ruNv mutton, cut in the usual 
way, a pint of CruKY Satck, t>vo 
ounces of sultana raisins, half an ounce 
of glaze, some lemon juieo, A*c., as 
below. Cost of mutton, about Is 8d. 
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Fry the meat until nicely browned, 
then remove it, and make the sauce, 
using for its foundation stock No. 4. 
Put the meat in, and cook until nearly 
done, adding a spoonful of stock now 
and then ; then put in the sultanas, 
picked and blanched {i.e, put in cold 
water, and brought to the boil) ; cook 
for twenty minutes or so longer, add 
the glaze, with lemon jui(‘c to taste, 
and more seasoning if required. Turn 
out, and put a IIlce Pokdek round; 
sprinkle with coralline pepper, and put 
a few chillies in the curry, lluring the 
cooking add a bay leaf to tlie gravy, 
or ])ut some powdered bay leaf in 
with the onions, &c. 

Another u'aij, — If it is desired pale 
in colour, the above may b(‘ converted 
into cream curry, by omitting tlie 
frying of the meat, and using stock I 
from mutton bones, instead of brown [ 
stock. ^ Just before serving, a gill 
of thick cream, heated, should be 
stirred in. 

Mnttou Cutlets ^ la Russe. [ 

—Required: half a dozen cutlets, [ 
trimmed neatly, and the bones 8cra])ed, 
a gill of white ^\ine, a gill of tomato 
pulp, half a pint of Baow.v Sauce, No. 2, I 
a sprig of parsley and thyme, a slice j 
each of carrot, onion, aiid celery, a I 
tablespoonful of cho])ped capers, butter ! 
and seasoning. Cost, about 3s. j 

Melt the butter, brown the cutlets i 
in it; a minute on each side will ' 
suffice ; put them in a clean pan, with 
the wine and vegetables; add tlie 
herbs and a few i)eppereoriis ; wh(*n 
the w’ine is absorbed, take out the 
vegetables, jiut in the tomato 

pulp and capers, and in ten minutes 
dish the meat, with the pulp sjmead 
over ; make the brown sauce hot, and 
pour it round the cutlets. 

Mutton Cutlets, with Hari- 
cots.— Required : mutton, beans, ham, 
butter, cheese, Ac., as below. Cost, 
about 3s. 6d. 

Divide the best end of a neck of 
mutton into cutlets, trim them, and 
grill or broil nicely. Boil a pint of 
white haricot beans (supposing six or I 


seven cutlets) in the usual way, with 
a Spanisli onion ; it should he peeled 
and minced, and added when tht^ 
beans are half done. When tiny artj 
tender, put in tw'o ounces of clioj>j)(;d 
ham, an ounce of butter, a tabhv 
siX)onful of grated cheese, and seasoning 
to bisto ; shake the pan for miimti^, 
then turn the contents on a hot disli, 
and place the cutlets round the ])ih^ 

If liked, th() cutlets can be egged 
and cnimbed, and fried ; then, after 
cooking, a little cheese shoidd be 
sprinkled over, a salamaiid(a‘ being 
held over to brown the siirhiee ; and 
the iKiaiis may b(* sieviid, and re- 
heated before the ham, Ac., arc; add(;d. 
This treatment is a great improvement. 
During tlio latter part of tlie cooking, 
the i)an should be iincoviTi'd, so that 
when done there is no moisture to 
pour oil; only just enough to moisten 
the beans. 

MuttonCutlets,witliOmons. 

— After cooking the culhls, brush 
them with glaze, and sjn'inklc th(*m 
with finely shredded onions, fried 
until brown and erisp. Di.sh tliem 
in a ciicle, witJi a brown onion jiureo 
in the centre. 

Mutton Escalopes, Pried.— 

Cut the iinder-mejit iioiu the loin in 
pieces, as directed for Cutlets, IjOin, 
Fkied, ^aiid cook tliem in tlu.' same 
way. ^’hoy may be served in any of 
the w'ays given for cutlets, and tala; 
their name from the sauce or otlier 
j accomjianiment. I.amb may he siini- 
I larly served. Tlie sauces, Ac., sent 
I to taldc* with it should l>e delicati' in 
I character. {.See remarks at end of 
Cutlets, Loi.v, Fiinin.) 

Mutton Escalopes, withKid- 

ncys.-— Required : six (tscalopcs, three 
sheep s kidneys, gravy jind s('asoiiing, 
forcemeat, Ac., as under. Cost, about 
38. 6d. 

Divide the kidneys, skin them, take 
out the core and ptqqjer them, cook 
them in any approved way, together 
with the cscalopcjH. They may bo 
grilled, or fried plainly, or egged and 
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CTunilHjd; if the latter, a little nice 
forccrnwit (any suitiible kind free from 
suet) should be 2)iit in the; Iiollow of 
each half kidiKsy. Dish tliein alter- 
nately round a very hot dish, and 
serve a nice f^ravy round th(;m. Fill 
up the middle with cooked Italian 
paste [see recipes und(ir the various 
headings), mixed with a little parsley, 
scalded and ehoj>]>cd, and a seasoning 
of j)e[)per and mushroom powder. 

Another xcatj . — Sprinkle the meat 
with curry j)owder before cooking, 
and sfTvcj with curry sauce or gravy, 
and boih'd rice in the centre. 

Mutton, Fillets, udtli Kid- 
ney. — Ue(|uir(-‘i : nine thin slices of 
mutton kidney, skiniual and cored, 
twice the number of thin slices of 
mutton, any lean Uinder part the size 
of tlui kidney, sauce, A‘c,, as below. 
Cost, about 28., exclusive of sauce. 

Fut a piece of kidney In twcen two 
pieces of meat, and lard them right 
through with thin strips of bacon in 
five or six ])laces. Then trim the 
lardoons almost level with the meat, 
liroil or grill fur about twelve 
minutes; or cook in a buttered 
tin in the oven under a buttered 
paper, turning when half done. Glaze 
and crisj) llit; surface, then dish with a 
pile of French beans, or a 1’cuee of 
FL.\(i KOLKTs in the centre, and pour 
round a sauce, made by mixing a gill 
and a half of brown sauce witli half a 
gill of tomato pulj), a tablc.>])oonful of 
sherry, and a few drops of carmine. 

Mutton, Kebobbed.— This is a 
fjivourite Oriental ivcipii, and with 
our Fnglish mutton, a dish supiu-iur to 
any found at Turkish or Kgy]diau 
tables ought to be easily obtained. 
A loin of mutton should be first 
jointed at every bone ; all superiiuous 
fat removed, particuhirly that of the 
kidney, and the skin taken away. 
The next thing is the stasoning. For 
this, a well-proportioned mixture ac- 
cording to taste must be matle from the 
following ingredients : — Some bread- 
crumbs, sweet Inu’bs, nutmeg, pej>per, 
and salt; brush the mutton chops 


over witli yolk of egg, and sprinkle 
the above mixture thickly ovt r them ; 
then tie the chops together in their 
original order, run a large skewer, or 
slender spit through them, and loast 
before a quick fire, hasting them wxll 
with butter and the drippings from 
the meat, and putting more of the 
seasoning on them from time to ’time. 
Have ready a boat of gmvy, to which 
has hf;en added tw’O tahlespoonfuls of 
kebdiup and a thickening of Hour ; 
let this boil ; skim, and mix it with 
the gravy in the dish, licmeinhcr 
that all dishes of mutton should 
he S(.‘rvcd as hot as possible. Time, 
about tw'cnty minutes }>er pound ; 
ratlier less in warm weather. A nice 
vegetable shouLl be served with 
this ; stewed onions, with any dish 
of rict; or macaroni is suittible. Cost, 
Is. per pound. 

The best end of the neck may he 
substituted for loin. Lamb or venison 
can be j^repared in the same w’ay, but 
fur venison a higher seasoning is 
rccpiired ; closes, allspice, or coriander 
seeds, tiiicly ground, may be added 
to the rest, and powdered ginger is 
liked b}’ some. 

Mutton, Leg of, with Rice.— 

Kequired : a small leg of mutton, 
Mvsuiioom FoHCEME.vr, rice, stock, and 
vegetables, Ac., as under. Cost, about 
Is. 2d. per pound inclusive. 

The meat must he lean, and a nice 
s]iaj)e at the fillet end ; the bone should 
be reinovctl, with the exception of 
the knuckle (‘iid. Then ])ut in the 
forcemeat, and braise llu‘ meat w'ith 
mixed vegetables, and u little sloek 
made from mutton bones, adding 
more as it reduces. One or two mush- 
rooms, or some ketchup, should be put 
in to flavour tlu' meat. Dish and keep 
hot, glaze it if liked, then spread some 
riee, plainly boiled, on a hot dish ; mix 
some brown sauce wdth a glass of 
sherry, boil for a few minutes, pour 
this over the rice, and dish the meat 
on it. The gravy from the stewpan 
should ho boiled quickly, then mixed 
with more brown sauce "to make a innt 
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and a half or more, and sent separately 
to table. Some Glazed Mushrooms 
should be used for garnishing. Time, 
from three to four hours. 

Mutton, Leg of with To- 
matoes. — Use for this a good Veal 
Forcemeat, adding to each pound the 
pulp, of a large tomato. Braise as 
above, but with no vegetables, exce])t 
an onion, if liked, and a couple of 
tomatoes. Dish the rice, and pour 
over it some Tomato Sauce, and send 
more to table in a tureen. 

Note. — After boning and stufling 
the meat, it must be fastened with 
tape and skewers to keep it a good 
shape, and a piece of thick muslin 
should be tied over the fillet end. 
Lamb may be cooked in the same way. 
Time must be given for the gravy to 
cool, in order that it may be cleared of 
fat. 

These dishes are a welcome change, 
when cold, from a plain joint. >Sala(l 
and sweet pickles should bo served 
w'itli them, or a nice cold sauce. 

Mutton, ll'ecJi; of. Stewed 
with Oysters.— Required : a pivco 
of the best part of a neck of mutton, 
the middle, if possible, sauce, Ae., as 
b('low. Cost, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

^Vash the moat free from blood; 
dry, and chop it ready for serving; 
then turn it about in a little hot fat 
in a stewpan, until brown. Tour over 
half a pint of mutton stock from 
bones, cold, thi.s will throw iij) the 
fat ; skim, and add the li(iuor from a 
score of oysters, a little anchovy 
essence, the juice of half a lemon, 
and a s])rig of parsley. Bring to the 
boil, put in a dozen pepporeonis, and 
cook until the meat is tender. Then 
put it on a dish, and keo]) it hot; 
strfiin and skim the liquor; make it 
up to a pint, then thicken with white 
roux, and add a score or more of 
oysters. Pour this round the meat, 
and serve very hot. 

Another icay.— Brush the meat with 
glaze, and dredge it with bread- 
crumbs mixed with cayenne pepper, 
ground nutmeg, and a little salt and 


powdered herbs. Brown this before 
the fire, while the sauce is being made. 

Mutton, Bago^t of, with 
Gniocclli. — Keqmred : two poumls 
of mutton from the thick pail of a 
leg, or the under-mcat of the shoulder, 
six ounces each of onions and mush- 
rooms, wine, gi’avy, scaso/iing, and 
tomato puree, and some Gniocchi. 
Cost, about 2s. Gd. 

Cut the meat about an inch thick, 
and in pieces two inches long. Put an 
ounce or two of bacon in dice in a 
stewpan ; add the cho])ped onions and 
mushrooms, and fry for a few minutes, 
then put in a gill of tomato ])uree, 
frt'sh or bottled, the same measure of 
claret, and half a j»int of stock from 
mutton bones, or the gnivy of a joint ; 
add u little pepper, and jnit on the lid. 
Cook gently for an hour and thn‘e- 
quarters, turning a time or two ; thin 
)>ut in salt to taste, and a gill or so 
more stock, with a small qu.antity of 
roux or browned flour; ])oil uj) gently, 
and in ten minutes serve in a hot dish, 
and either garnish with the t/niorrhi, 
ent into squares, or send it to table in 
I the dish it is baked in. 

Mutton, Shoulder of, Boned 
and Braised.— Take the blade? bone 
from a small shoulder, fi’<‘ed from 
most of the fat, put any nice forcemeat 
in the place, then shape it, and tie it 
securely; also sew it uj) with thread. 
Braise in the usual way with vege- 
tubliAs and stock. (Baze vlien dom*, 
and serve with th(‘ gravy thiekeiiiMl, 
and somi; Glazed O.mo.ns round the 
meat. Cost, about lid. to lOd. jier 
poimd. 

Mutton, Shoulder of. Boned 
and Boasted.— Take the bone 
altogether from the meat, then put 
forcemeat in, and fom it like a ball, 
or into a nice oval ; the latter is the 
easier. The lorcemeut sliould be 
shaped in a roll, then llie meat should 
bo rolled like a galantine, and tied 
securely. Make the forcemeat by 
mincing a couple of sheep’s kidneys; 
add them to half a i)ound of Veal 
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Sausage Meat, a gill of Mushroom 
PuiifiE, and some bread crumbs ; just to 
give the mixture consistency while 
shaping it. Then flour and roast the 
meat; or it can be baked. Serve 
good gravy with it, made from the 
bones, and a disli of French beans or 
other vegetable. Cost, as above. 

Another a^ay . — Use Mutton Sausage 
Meat, mixed with an equal bulk of 
chopped ham for the stuffing (or 
Oyster Forcemeat is excellent ; then 
Oyster Sauce is required). 

Another way. — Use Herr Forcemeat 
and serve Cucumrer 1’uree w’ith the 
moat. Bread crumbs and powden^d 
herbs, with the rind of half a lemon 
grated, should bo sprinkled on the 
meat after it is dom?, then browned 
well. Directions for the boning of 
iiKiuts will be found in the next 
chapter. 

Ox Palates a la Jardini- 
ere. Kequirt'd : two palates, and 

some v(?getabl(‘S, stock, &(*., as below. 
C(»st, very variable. 

Br('])aro the palah^s by cleansing 
and blanching (.src Ox Palates) ; ju-ess 
until cold between two plates with a 
weight on. C^it them into rounds, 
and cover with an}*^ nice brown stock; 
lay them in a saucoi)an, and cook for 
three to fiv(5 hours until quite tender. 
When nearly done, pour oft' any stock, 
add a glass of light wine, and cook 
until it is all absorbed. Have a hot 
dish ready, covered wdth some cooked 
sparghetti ; pour over it some Sauce 
Herracc and put the palates in a ring 
round the edge of the sparghetti, with 
slices of cooked cucumber and carrot 
in between. l’rc])aie a little ])ib* of 
the same with other vegetables, by 
cutting them in the proper shapes (str 
VeGETARLES rOR CiARNISll) ; put tlu'St* 
on the top of tin; sauce, and add a 
few chopped capers or some sprigs of 
chervil, cress, (S:c. Send more sauce 
to table. Th(i stock in which the 
palates w'ere coolvc^d will makt* good 
soup. 

Ox Palates an Gratin. — 

Required : two palates, two or three 

17 


ounces of ham, seasoning and mixed 
herbs, two button mushrooms, a shalot, 
a tablespoonful of bread, and half as 
much cream. Cost, uncertain. 

The palates should be first cleaned, 
and then boiled and skinned. Make the 
above ingredients into forcemeat, scrap- 
ing the ham, and seasoning as if for veal, 
but rather more highly than ordinary 
veal stuffing. Cut the palates in long 
sli<;cs, spread them with the mixture, 
roll each in a round, and tic it up. 
Bake them for half an hour in a 
buttered tin dredged with bread 
crumbs and sweet herbs ; brush them 
with butter, dredge with crumbs, and 
put a few' bits of butter on the top. 
8(Tve plain or with sauce, any kind 
such as would be served w'ith steaks, 
fillets of beef, &c. 

Ox Palates, Piquant.— After 

boiling the palates, cut them as above, 
and lay on each a siuiill quantity of 
tomato pulp, bread crumbs, and a 
bit of cooked bacon in dice, mixed to a 
paste ; roll up, and finish in the oven 
as ahov('. Then serve them in a dish 
with Piquant Sauce to cover tlu'm ; 
put a few' ])iekled walnuts in a dish 
in the oven, with stock to cover them ; 
when hot, use them for garnishing the 
dish ; serve Toma'H) Salad or Pickled 
Tomatoes separately ; the latter can ho 
heated if preferred. In place of either, 
chopped pickled gheikins and capers 
will answer. Cost, uncertain. 

Ox Tail d. la Nordica.— Re- 
quired : an ox tail, herbs, and vege- 
tables, claret, sauce, garnish, and 
seasoning as below'. Cost of tails, 
very variable. 

Blanch an ox tail after jointing it ; 
dry it well, and fry it until lightly 
browned in a little hot butter, with a few' 
hits of vegt'tables, and a hunch of herbs. 
Th(*n drain it from the fat, and put it 
in a stow’pan with a gill of claret, a 
gill of brown stock (No. 4), and half a 
pint of Brown Sai ie. Putin (in addi- 
tion to the vog(‘tahles from the frying- 
pan) a tahlespoonful each of minced 
onion, grated carrot, outer part only, and 
minced celery ; a few black peppei corns, 
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and a clove, a bay leaf, and a small to- 
mato ; put a sheet of buttered paper 
over, and cook in a moderate oven for 
three hours or more. During the 
cooking, baste and skim now and 
then. When tender, take up the 
pieces of moat with a perforated spoon 
or small slice ; ]>ut them in a pile on 
a hot dish, and keep warm, while the 
sniice and vegetahies are sieved and 
rc-hvated. Then season to taste, and 
pour over the tail. Have ready some 
rings of fried bread ; they should be 
the siz(‘ of a liorin, the middle being 
removed with a small round cutter. 
Put these all round the meat, over- 
lapping, to form a border, and in each 
hollow ]>lace half a cherry, uncrys- 
tallised, having first warmed thi'in in 
a litth.' w'ino or gnivy to c-over them. 
Then, round each half cherry, put a 
litth' chopped truflle. 

While garnishing, set the dish over 
boiling wat(T. 

Ox Tail with Beetroot. - 

]\Iake a i>uree of beetroot, or prepare 
soiiK! fancy sha]»es of boiled beetro(»t 
(see (Iaumsues). Ihle it up on a dish, 
and put the tail, cooked as in the above 
recij)e, all round it. Jh*('j)aro some 
ring croutons tin* size of a shilling; 
put tlr-m about the puree in a pattern; 
and hJl the centres of them with a little 
green vegetalilc pureo of any .sort. J'ut 
some more croutons, rather larger, out- 
side the meat to form an outer border, 
and garnish them in the same way. 

Ox Tail with Oysters.— 

Koquired : an ox tail, a pint of Bjlown 
Sal'CI', a dozen oysters, seasoning, &c,, 
as below. C-ost, variahh.'. 

Pdanch, joint, and fry the tail until 
well browned; cook it in stock just 
erimpgli to cover it; by the time it is 
tender the li(p.iid should he almost 
absorbed. Then add the brown sauce, 
and strained oyster liquor, with salt, 
cayenne, inid a teaspoonful each of 
lemon juice and anchovy essence. 
Beard the oystevs, and put them in 
the sauce just lx.fore serving. Serve 
in a Bokdeu or Potatoes, or garnish 
with PoTAT4\ Chips. 


Ox Tail with Prunes and 
Sultanas Beef, Fillet, with 
Olives). — Cook the tail as directed at the 
end of the recipe, but instead of olives, 
add some French plums stewt^d in claret 
until it is absorbed, and tin; jdums 
quite soft, and some sultana raisins, 
picked and cooked in thestewpan with 
the meat. Serve w'ith a ])i*j’eo of any 
vegetable preferred, and Si‘jid swet't 
piekh'8 separately to table. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Ox Tongue d la Belgravia. ~ 

Keqiiired : a collared ox toiiguo (.svr 
tJoixr.s), a tlozcn F(;(;s A la Ukloi:a vi.\, 
and the same number of C'hicxen (p EX- 
elles, some Ham Bvttek, and plain 
Ci KLED JluTTEu; ]>iiik aiid yellow 
as]»ic, i>arsh‘y, an<l tarragon and 
cht'i'vil. Cost, about S.s. (id. ; more if 
a large tong-ue. 

l*ut the tongue on a flat silver or 
]»la1ed dish reaily for serving; give 
it a quarler incli coating, top and 
sides, of i)ink aspic ; place the eggs 
and quenelles round the h'lsf*, after 
frimming it evenly, and (fitting tlio 
eg.g’s in two h'ngthwise. Put a border 
of the ])l/iiu buttvr round the top 
edge of the tongin*, and a narrower 
I’ovv of li’im butter on the top of tbe 
first border; a bag with a small nj.so 
]»ipe will be needed. In the middle of 
the tongue ])ut more ham butU'r, form- 
ing a circle the siz(^ of a crown piece, 
to imitate a rose ; usii a large ros(5 pij>o 
for this : j)ut some leav(^s of chervil or 
tarragon round it (or use Gueex Buttkh 
from a leaf pipe), then co\'er the 
spac(i hf'tweoii the butters with 
chopped aspic. Form an outer border 
on the dish Avith the remainder of the 
■ggs, some tufts of pansley, and blocks 
of .'ispie. 

Tlii.s is a handsome and substantial 
lish for bull KU]>}>er.s, Ac. In serving, 
a portion of egg should be put on 
each ijLito, togeth(;r with part of a 
(pienelle ; they should he moulded, 
and of good size. Jf half are coloured 
pink, the dish is more effective. 

A piece of beef may ho cooked and 
1 served as above {see Beep, Collaued). 
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Ox Tongue k la Calcutta.— 

Koquircd : an ox tongue, butter, salad, 
curried eggs and quenelles and sauce, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 8s. to 9s. 

Boil or braise an ox tongue, and dish 
it, after skewering it to a board to 
preserve its shape. It should bo 
trimmed nicely, and any excess of fat 
removed, ^rlaze it thinly, and orna- 
ment the tip with sieved egg yolk, 
111 id green butter, or ham butter 
(tAunishes). The ti^) generally looks 
somewhat ragged, and is preferably 
covered by the garnish. Then ornament 
tlie rest of the tongue in rows, with the 
same garnish, and fasten a frill on. Put 
a bed of dressed green salad at the sides 
to fill up the hollow, and place in it 
some CuKuiED Eggs cut in quarters (a 
dozen or more may be used). Then 
place (;ho])ped aspic round the dish, 
and lay on it a border of curri(‘d 
qu(‘ncll(*H, with sprigs of parslt'y or 
eborvil in bctwcicn. Wlu'n ready to i 
serve, put some little blocks of Iced ' 
S.u cE A LA Calcutta on a dish ; or use 
tiny moulds, allowing one for (*ach 
l)er80n ; and garnish prettily with 
green salad, and leaf-sluiped pieces of 
pink aspic. 

For the quenelles, make the mixture 
as given for Veal Quenelles, or 
chicken may bo used ; and to half a 
pound, add a teaspoonfiil of curry 
paste ; it should be pounded with the 
meat. 

Ox Tongue d. la Crauleigh. - 

Required : a fresh tongue, two ounces 
of bacon, a small onion, a turnip, 
carrot, and leek, lialf a dozen celery 
stalks, a good bunch of herbs, some 
peppercorns and allspice benics, a 
gill of sherry, and some stock, &c., as 
under. Cost, about Cs. 6d. 

First, wash the tongue, cover it 
with cold water, and bring it to 
the boil, then take it up and dry it. 
Put the bacon (cut in dice) in a hirgo 
stewpan, with the vegetables and 
spice ; lay the tongue on the top, put 
a buttered paper over, cover, and cook 
for twenty minutes, shaking the pan 
often, then add half a pint of stock, 


as No. 4, or clear stock (No. 7 or 8) 
will be still better ; add the sherry, 
cover, and cook gently for throe 
hours, or more, according to size, 
basting every twenty minutes with 
the liquor, over the paper. Add more 
stock as it reduces, to keep up the 
quantity. When done, take the 
tongue up, trim it nicely, and skin 
it; brush it over with glaze, and put 
it on a disli. Jieduce and skim the 
gravy, and mix with it half a jnnt of 
BiioWN 8auce (No. 2). Boil up, and 
pour a portion of it round the dish. 
Send any nicely dressed, seasonable 
v{?getables to table, and garnish the 
dish with small cooked tomatoes, 
mushrooms, or artichoke bottoms (see 
Dressed Vegktaules), together with 
glazed croutons, and scraped horse- 
radish. 

Ox Tougne k la Dresde.— 

Coat the tongue as directed for Ox 
Tongue a la Belgravia, using yellow 
jelly in place of pink. Round the 
haso, put some Ham Butter and Sa- 
voury Eggs. Garnish the top of 
the tongue wdtli Green Butter to 
form a whec*!, and put over it some 
cho])j)ed trufllc. TJie butter may be 
passed through a forcing pipe, or 
Curled Bi tter can he used. When 
serving tile tongue, hand lound some 
Iced Sauce a la Dresde. 

Another xcaij . — Instead of collaring 
the tongue, servo it in its original 
shape, and oriaiment wdth the same 
garnish, but before putting it on the 
dish, lay on it a bed of plainly dressed 
salad ; it helps to steady the tongue. 

Ox Tongue, Sour (a German 
dish). — Required: an ox tongue, sea- 
soning, thickening, wine, gravy, &c., 
as helow\ Cost, from Os. to 78. 6d., 
according to garnish, &c. 

After trimming a fresh tongue of 
good size, lay it in a pan wdth the 
following ingredients : a gill each 
of vinegar and light wine, a lemon 
in thill slices, a large onion, and 
morsel of garlic cut up small, a 
saltspoonful of ground cloves, twice 
as much black pepper and powdered 
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bay leaves, and a pinch of caj’’- 
enne. Turn and baste daily for 
four days, then melt in a stew- 
pan three or four ounces of butter; 
add two ounces of flour and brown 
it, and some bacon, minced, about 
four ounces; next put in a chopped 
onion and a grated carrot, add the 
liquor from the meat, after strain- 
ing, and some plain stock to make uj) 
a quart. Boil up, then put in the 
tongue, and simmer wdth frequent 
basting for throe to four hours. It 
may be served hot, in which case add 
some brown sauce to some of the 
gravy, wdth a glass of claret, and sjilt 
to taste ; keep the tongue warm while 
the gi’avy is boiled and skimmed, 
then dredge the tongue with rasp- 
ings and pour the sauc(5 round 
it. For a cold dish let it cool in the 
liquor, them skin, glaze, and gar- 
nish in tlu‘ usual way. If thinly sliced, 
this is ex('(‘llent for salad or s.and- 
w’iches ; and the remnants wall make 
nice dish of potted meat, or come in 
for croquettes, rissoles, Ac. 

Polish Suck, — This is a peculiar 
dish ; those whomaybaveacquired ataste 
for Continental disiies in which sardines 
enter largely will enjoy it, hut we may 
mention that filleted anchovies may be 
used just in the same way if preferred 
to the sardines. Kequired ; a thick 
slice, say an inch and a half, from a 
fillet of veal, some sardines (the bone- 
less should be used), fat bacon, season- 
ing, onions, garlic, milk and butter. 
Cost, about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Skin the meat, beat it with a steak- . 
beater or rolling-pin, then make holes in ' 
it with a wooden skewer, three-fourths 
the depth of the slice. Cut bacon into 
thick strips and sardines into thin 
ones ; fill the holes, then rub the moat 
over with some sliced onion and next 
with a clove of garlic ; sprinkle with a 
half teaspoonful of grated lemon peel, 
the same of salt, and a little white 
pepper and cayenne, with a suspicion 
of ground mace. Boll this up sausc'ige 
shape, tie it with tape, and brush it 
over w’ith clarified butter; then lay it 


in a stewpan with hot butter, until it 
is delicately browned. Put in a gill 
each of veal stock and milk, cover the 
meat with buttered paper, and cook 
gently, basting sometimes, for two to 
two and a half hours. Then leave it 
until cold ; unbind, and serve in slices 
as a breakfast dish, garnishing with 
salad according to taste. ^ 

Reindeer Tongue. — Befoiv 

cooking, proceed as follow's : -—Put tlu; 
tongue in cold wmter for three or four 
hours, then leave it in an airy situa- 
tion until dry ; soak again, and repeat 
the drying ; again soak find dry, 
making throe times in all. Scrape it, 
and put it on to boil in cold water ; 
bring very slowly to the boil, w'itli 
frequent skimming, and cook for three 
hours or longer. Servo on a folded 
napkin and garnish with pfirsh y, if fur 
a ])lain dish for breiikfast. For a inor(' 
elahorato one, the tongue can he 
brushed over w’ith aspic, and gar- 
nished in any of the ways given for 
Ox Tongte. The remains of a longue 
may he miiieed, and served in any of 
the usual ways, or potted with some 
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ham or bacon ; or, wluui dry, it can 
bo grated, and usi'd far flavouring 
sauces and gravies. A nic(j lircakfast 
relish can he obtained by heating ihin 
slices of the cooked tongm^ in good 
gravy, just to moisUiii, and serving 
with grilhjd tomato(;s or tomato hutU'r, 
or with horseradish butter. Cost, 
from Is. Gd. to 2s. 

Salpicons in Sauce.— This is 
an exceedingly nice disli, and should 
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take its name from the sauce ; the best 
is supreme, but good bechamel or 
veloute, or other kinds will do. Take 
the remains of a fowl (the whitest 
pai*t), some sweetbread, tongue, and 
button mushrooms ; all these must be 
cook(d, and there should be equal 
quantities of each as nearly as possible. 
Put them is the sauce, enough to coat 
them, and make a thick niin(*c‘, and 
wlien hot serve as they are, with any 
suitable garnish. The same mix- 
ture may be used for filling little 
vol-au-vents, &c. ; and wlien cold, 
owing to the nature of the sauce, it 
w’ill be firm enough to shape into cro- 
quettes, small rolls, or other fonns. 
These may be cooked in the usual 
w'ay, and should bo served with a little 
more sauc(*. In addition to the in- 
gredients iuim(‘d, trufiles are added, oi’ 
good forcemeat ; all except the truffles 
must be in dice (tluit is the fejiture 
of this pr('paration), but the truffles 
may be in “ chips,” as the trimmings 
from sliced truffles are called. Again, 
game may be used instead of poultry 
for .a siniilar mince. Jt often haj)])ens 
tliat 2>ertionH of the ingredients re- 
quired are left over from a dinner; in 
such eases the dish is not extravagant, 
but is somewhat costly if they are 
])ur])Osely prepared. For an economical 
variety of this, a small quantity of 
cooked brains is sometimes used in- 
stead of sweetbread. Cost, variable. 

Sheep’s Head, Fried.--lloil a 

sheep’s head in the usual way, after 
blanching it, then take the bones out, 
and 2)ress the head until cold. The 
tongue and brains will make a seimrate 
dish. Cut it into squares or fingers, and 
coat with thick batter, or with egg and 
crumbs, as i)refeiTed; fry brown, dish 
in a pile, and stTvo with vegetables as 
bGlow^ Boil young carrots and turnips, 
and some cucumber in dice, or peas in 
j)lace of the latter. Cut the turnips 
through, tak(} the insides out, leaving 
them like little cups ; fill these with 
the peas, glaze the carrots, and place 
them round the dish ; some can also be 
l)ut in the centre. The meat should 


be lightly fried, and well drained. 
Any white sauce is suitable, or a pui-ee 
of onions or celery can be served' with 
it; or a turnip puree (using up the 
portion scooped out) mixed with white 
Siiuce may be used (see Dhes.sei) Veoe- 
TAKLEs). Cost of head, about 8d. 
Total cost, variable. 

Steak, Italian (Beef).— ^e- 

quired : steak, butter, vegetables, wine, 
stock, &c., as below. Cost, about Is. 2d. 
per pound, inclusive. 

Take two or three pounds of steak 
from the rump or fillet — let it be quite 
an inch and a half in thickness. Brown 
it in a 8tew2)an with two or three ounces 
of butter, turning it frequently over a 
quick fire. Wlum brown alike on both 
sides, remove the steak to a baking- 
])an, with a tight-fitting lid (earthen- 
ware jmns arc always used for this 
puri)Os.c on the C'ontincnt), and fry two 
mc(lium-sized onions, sliced, a shalot, 
minced, and a bunch of i)arsley in the 
same butter. Add these to the steak 
in the i)an. Add two large wineglass- 
fuls of }>ort, and two breakfastciij)- 
fuls of brown stoik, with a few stalks 
of celery cut into i)ieces, two ])icklcd 
gherkins, four or five cloves, and a 
pinch of cayenne peiqx'r. Cover down 
the lid tightly f thiit no steam may escajie, 
and let it bake in the oven nearly an 
hour and a half, when put in a turnip 
and a carrot, quartered, and close as 
before. If the roots arc young, they 
wdll be done in half an hour. Cut 
them into dice, and lay them over the 
toji of the steak, which should be 
jdaced on a hot dish. Send to table 
with tlu* gravy strained over. It may 
be thickened slightly. 

Salt to taste should bo added when 
the vegetables are put in ; a pinch 
may be put in after the meat lias 
cooked a short timi'. 

Amthir waij . — After cooking a beef 
steak of a 2)ound or so in weight, by 
grilling or broiling, put it on a hot 
dish, and glaze it ; then pour round it 
some Brown Italian Sauce, and send 
vegetables sejiarately to table. 

Steak, Italian, Veal. — Tlic 
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meat may be cooked in a saute pan, or 
wrapped in an oiled paper and grilled, 
and served with White Italian 
OAUCE. Or a thick piece mav be 
taken from a fillet of veal, previously 
braised or roasted, and reheated in tlui 
sauce, and served with a girnish of 
small tomatoes, mushrooms, and rolls 
of bacon, all separately cooked. 


Give a plain coat of pink aspic, and 
sprinkle it in rows with chopped 
truffle, parsley, and sieved egg yolk. 
Pour more aspic over to set these,* and 
garnish the dish with hard-boihul 
eggs, whole or sliced truffles, and 
blocks of aside, with plenty of fresli 
parsley, or other green garnish. C/Ost, 
uncertain. * 


SxLckmg Pig, Galantine of.— 

itequii-ed : a sucking pig, forci'ineat, 
seasoning, garnish, &c.. as below. 

Pone a young pig, which, for this 
purpose, ought not to bo more than 
three weeks old. If this cannot be 
done at home, the butcher will do it. 
Jvay it flat on the table, back down- 
wards, and 82 >read on it alternfito 
layers of good forcemeat, trufflcis, i)ink 
ham, tongue, or anything which will 
look and taste well when the pig is 
cut into. Season (^acih layer with 
pepper and salt, and roll ‘ the i)ig 
tightly, binding it well with taj)e. 

It will he more succulent if a few 
slices of fat bacon are fast( ned on llie 
outside. AVrap it in a ])ud<Jinff-cI<.lh, 
and sinimer^ it gently in seme 
veal broth, in whicli mav be put the I 
bones of the pig, a largo cair<d, ' 
blade of iriact!, twelve ]ie])pereorns, 
and some sweet herbs. When sutli- 
eiently cooked, let it cool in its own 
iquor, and when taken out, iiress it 
uiider a weight, and let it be eaten 
cold. Wush the dish with aside 
icily, and salad, lemons, &c. Jt will 
bo easier to make the galantine a good 
shape, if the head be removed. This 
will make another dish. Cost of vi<- 
uncertain. ^ 


1^, Galantine of, 
pnpenor.— Spread the meat with a 
layer of JhcH Veal Foucemeat, hard- 
boiled eggs in dice, truffles in slices, 
and chopped ham alternately; then 
put another layer of forcemeat. Finish 
to cover, 

with other ingredients, as in the i>re- 
vioi^ reeipe ; add a gill of sIkutv, and 
some mushrocans (},utton ones must bo 
used, the tinned ones do very well). 
Press as above, and garnish as follows • I 


Sweetbreads, Calves’. —First 
wash them in tejnd water, renewing it 
as required, then lay tluau in cold 
water to soak for a time. Put them on 
to blanch in cold water with a little salt 
and lemon juice ; bring this to the boil, 
and then rin.so the sweetbreads in cold 
water. If iJiey are to be braised oi’ 
stewed, they can be so cooked without 
j)arboiImg, hut if to he fried, baked, 
A:c., th(‘y must be cooked in stock 
until nearly done, for half an lioiir, or 
more, according to size. They should 
thou he ])r(‘ssed between two Hat tins, 
with weights on the top, until cold, 
wJien tliey are rfvidy, cither for cook- 
ing whole or in slices. If to be larded 
foi braising, ike., this pr(‘ssing is 
nceessjiry also. In the chapter on 
iloT K.\ria:i:s recapes are given for the 
more elaborati* ways of serving sweet- 
breads; many can be eonsidi'rably 
simplified by using a jdaima- sauce, an’d 
djspensnig with e.\i)ensivo or trouble- 
some garnish. 

Sweetbreads, Pried.— The par- 

txuling process must he candully at- 
tended to here, as tlie swedbreads 
should require but little further cook- 
mg. They must be cool Ijofon* T)re- 
paring them for frying. This is done 
by flouring, and coating with Favixo 
Latter, or by egging and crumbing; 
the crumbs sliould bo seasoned with a 
little salt and p(‘j)per, and choose, or 
fine herbs can be .added to give variety, 
or according to the sauce which is to 
bo served with tliem. The fat must 
be very ]iot, and ( iiough to cover tlnun 
and a golden brown tinge is ilie 
darkest they slumld acquire. Fried 
parsley and cait lemon furnish sufii- 
went garnish for an ordinary dish. 

Ihe sauce nuiy bo white or brown, as 
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preferred. Brown Sauce, with lemon 
juice to sharpen it, and a little sherry 
is an excellent one. Veal gravy, 
about as thick as good cream, and 
havourod with sherry and lemon, or 
with herbal vinegar, is also very good; 
it should bo pab) brown only ; a little 
glaze and extract of meat improve it, 
but it shftuld not 1x3 too strong of 
either. About a salisjioonful of the 
extract, and a bit of glazt; the size of 
a clierry, wdll sufiic(! for two to three 
gills of gravy. Cost, variable. 

Sweetbreads, Mock. — Re- 
quired : a pound and a quart(*r of 
lean, raw veal, half a pound of veal 
kidney suet, grated lemon peel, salt 
and po])per, stock, same, bread, and 
eggs. Cost, about Is. lOd., exclusive 
of vegetables. 

]\Iinco the meat and suet; soak a 
slice of white bnad in hot white stoc k ; 
drain and beat it uj) linely, about a tea- 
cupful will be w'anted ; acid Iho niiat 
and suet, and the seasoning; blend | 
thoroughly, mixing in the yolk of an 
egg, gradually. U’lu'ii use' small 

quantify of dry crumbs, just to shap(3 
tlio mixiure, to imitate sweetbreads; 
coat them with beaten egg and s(!asoned 
crumbs, and fry them in hot fat to a 
delicate browm. Then pour round 

them the stock from the bread, with a 
little more ; cook them, w’ith frequent 
turning, for an hour, and add white 
sauce of any kind, such as could be 
sorvt'd with v('al or sweetbreads, to 
make up a pint and a half altogether. 
Servo on a hot dish, and garnish with 
fancy shaped vegetables, or peas, or 
macaroni. 

Tri^e and Eggs, Fricasseed. 

- — Required ; a pint of sauce, Rarsley, 
or Plain AViute, twedvo ounces of 
tripo, four eggs, seasoning, croutons, 
and vegetables. Cost, about Is. (5d. to 
2s., according to the sauce, 

Tlic tripe should be boibyl, and l(‘ft 
until cold, then put in milk just to 
cover it, 'with a bay leaf and a slict‘ or 
two of onion, celery, and carrot ; when 
it boils put the tripe on a dish, cover, 
and keep it w^arin over boiling water. 


Now strain the milk, and use it for 
making the sauce. Boil the eggs 
hard, quarter them lengthwise, dish 
them with the tripe, and pour the 
sauce over. Prepare som(3 oblong- 
croutons; spread them wdth a Pvijee 
OF Onions or Celery, sprinkle a little 
parsley over, and use them for g,'ir- 
nishing. This is a very good dish : 
the bay leaf and vegetables improve 
the flavour of the tripe. Any wdiito 
meat may be served thus. For a 
richer dish, use a better sauce, and 
garnish the dish wdth any good puree 
of v(.*getablos. 

Tripe and Liver, Fricasseed. 

— ITse tripe and liver, equal in weight; 
fry the liver in stri2)s ; cut some boiled 
tripe in the same way, flour it, when 
cold, and fry it also. U’hen cover with 
any good sauce of the brown class, or 
a thick brown gravy ; serve hot, and 
garnisli with fri(‘d ])arslcy, jind little 
hea]).s of fii(.-d onions. This is a 
palatable combination. The tripo 
renders tlie liver more digcstiljlc, 
while tlie liver gives ]>iquancy to th«* 
tripe. Green (ioo.sELKUUY i>AVLE may 
be served with this ; Ci ci mkek iS.vi ce 
or puree is also suitable. Cost, vari- 
able. 

Veal, Blanquette of. — Re- 
quired : one i>ound of flllet of veal, lialf 
a pint of sauce, veloute or supreme, an 
egg, .'I l(;mon, a trullle, some parsh y, 
lobster coral, and potato puree, stock 
and seasoning. Cost, from 2s. to 
2s. Gd. 

Skin a piece of meat three-quarters 
of an inch thick ; cut it into rounds or 
ovals, then weigh the pieces ; there 
should be a pound after trimming. 
CoviT them with wliite stock No. 9, 
ju.st warm ; add a strip of It'inon peel, 
a sprig of parshy, and some white 
peppercorns, and stew' until tendt'r. 
Drain, and reduce the stock until 
there is very little hdt : add it to the 
sauce, and season wdth sjilt iiiul pep]>or, 
esst'iice of nutmeg, and lemon juice. 
Put ill th(' veal, cover, and h ave for 
half-an-hour, hut it must not simmer. 
The potatoes should be baked in their 
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skins and conveiied into a rich pureo, 
Dressed Vegetaeles). Put it in 
a bag with a rose pipe, and fonu a 
border on a hot dish, then pour in the 
meat and sauce; garnish with the 
parsley and truffle chopped, .'iiid 
sprinkle the lobster coral on tin* 
j)otato. All the garnish must h(‘ in 
readincsss ; the trulil^^ sliould he lu'atod 
in stock, and the parsley scalded, before 
chopping. 

Veal, Fillet of, with Anchov 
ies. — Required : veal, anchovies, but- 
tcu’, and seasoning, as below. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. 

Cut a slice from the thick part 
of a fillet of veal (it should bo about 
three-fourtlis of an inch in thickn(!ss) ; 
brush it with oil, and grill or broil it. 
Put two boneless anchovies in 
mortar, with an equal bulk of choj)pcd 
jiarslcy, and a clove of garlic, minc<*d ; 
grate in tlie rind of half a Icnuui, and 
Ijotind well ; then sieve, and mix with 
two ounces of fresh butter. Lay this 
on the^ dish, and put the meat on the 
to]). Serve cut lemon with it. 

Ai\othcr way , — Jf a larger dish is 
required, cut two steaks, and cook 
them as described above. Pre]>arc 
just douldc the quantity of anchovies, 
butter, Ac. AViien the meat is done 
lay the butter on the dish, rc.-serving 
part of it; put one piece of meat oil 
the dish, spread it with the rest of the 
butter, and put the other steak on the 
top. A little glaze improves the meat. 
Beef-steak is excellent cooked as 
above, and the meat is delicious when 
cold. Sauce and salad improve it. 

Veal, F^et of, Braised.— 

Required : a fillet of veal, four ounces of 
bacon, a carrot, a turnip, an onion, a 
bunch of herbs, seasoning and stock. 
Cost, about Is. per pound. 

Cover the bottom of a braising j)an 
with part of the bacon, sliced ; the 
vegetables, prepared by W'ashing, 
peeling, and slicing; if at hand, add 
a few celery stalks also, and a gill of 
stock made from veal bones. Make 
the meat firm and compact by binding 


it w’ith tape; lay it on the bed of 
vegetables and bacon, and put the 
rest of the bacon on the top ; add a 
few p(‘pj)ercorns, a clove or two, and 
])ut on the lid ; simmer to reduce the 
stock, then add more stock fo half the 
dei>th of tlu' meat; pul sonu' hot cin- 
ders in tlu' lid of tlie ]«in, and cook 
gently for two and a half or lhr(‘(! 
hours (for lives or six j)ounds), basting 
often. AVlien done, tak<‘ th(‘ bacon 
from the meat, drain tlie la Her, and 
]uit it on a hot dish ; strain tlie gravy, 
thieken it with brown roux to make 
it lik(* cream in consislencc, skimming 
it all the time it is boiling; season to 
taste, and add, if liked, a little liglit 
wine. Jf the meat is not brown 
enough, it can be bruslu‘d over with 
glazi'. and put before tli(‘ fire, or in a 
hot oven, or put back in the pan, the 
I lid being rt^plenished wdtli fresli 
ein lers while the gravy is being 
made ; but if it has been atti'iided to, 
it will jirobably be brown enough. 
Pour tlu* gravy round, and send to 
table viTV liot, with nieely cooked 
vegetabh's separatidy dislied. " 

Anuihvr way . — Send the gravy siqia- 
rateh' to table, and round the veal 
juit a I'cREK OF Lndivk, iSfinach, 

SoKUEL, Cr(TMEi:U,CAUKOTS, 01* Ml SH- 
IIOOMS ; or green jieas, young earrofs, 
glazed, button iriushrooiiis, or small 
tomatoes, besides many other vege- 
tables can be used whole in the s;imo 
way ; recipes for all will lie found in 
later chapters devoted to Vegetaeles. 

See that the drainer of the pan is 
kept very clean; if the holes aro 
allowed to clog, the draining is re- 
tarded, and the meat will aeijuiie an 
unpleasant flavour. A bone or two, 
or a strip of lean ham wdll inijirovo 
the meat ; they should lie put under- 
neath, with tlie vegetables and bacon. 

Veal ^ la Bucie. — Requin.'d : 
a veal cutlet of a pound, an incli in 
thickness, and froo from skin; it 
should be trimmed to an oval shajie ; 
half a pound of rice, seasoning, sauce, 
&c., as below. Cost, about Is. per 
pound, exclusive of garnish. 
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Pat an ounce of butter in a saute- 
pan, and wlicii hot lay the veal in ; 
cook it for ten minutes to a pale brown, 
them drain it. Meanwhile, wash the 
I'ee (Patna), put it in fast boiling 
water with a janch of salt and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, and boil for 
five minutes, then turn it into a 
colander, ^id i)our ])lenty of cold 
water over. Take a clean i)an, put in 
it half a i)int of Chitnky Saice 
and the rice. In a second pan 
])ut anoth(ir half i)int of the same 
sauce, and the veal ; cook for half an 
hour, letting the contents of both jjans 
simmer only, and give tliem an occa- 
sional shake. Then take a hot dish, 
spread the rice on to covc.t it, make it 
smooth on the surface;, and then lay 
the cutlet on the centre of the rice ; re- 
duce the sauce by boiling it sharply for 
a few minutes, and pour over the meat. 
Ke.Kt, between the edge of the meat 
and the rice, put the following in- 
gr(;dient.s, which must all be in naidi- 
riess : little heaps of olive, ]ninc(‘d, and 
warmed in stock ; tiny toniatcxfs, 
cooked whoh; in stock ; and litlh; 
heaps of eook(^d ham and tongue, cut 
in thin shreds, and heated in the same 
way. Over the meat, ])ut some 
choi)])ed parsley and .a dust of coralline 
2)eppi.T. ►Serve very hot. 

Veal Cake, — Poquired: two 
pounds of lean veal from the fillet, 
twedve ounces of strcjiky bacon, a good 
tcas])Oonful of salt, half as much 
I3(;ppor, a tahlespoonful of mushroom 
k(*tchup, half as much store sauce, the 
rind of half a l(;mon gratoil, a good 
j^inch of grated nutmeg, a gill of v(‘al 
stock, and a i)inch of caytmne. Cost, 
about 2s. 9d. 

Mince the meat and bacon very 
small, or pass through a machine ; add 
the seasoning, then the stoc-k, and 
work well wdth the hand, just moisten- 
ing with cold water from time to time. 
Press firmly into a deep dish or tin, 
buttered, and tie a buttered jiapor over. 
Bake in a moderate oven, for two to 
two and a half hours. Turn out when 
cold. This is a good breakfast dish. 


Useful also for a picnic, or for making 
sandwiches, &c. 

Veal, Curried. — Required : two 
pounds of lean meat, three gills of 
CtuatY Sauce, a gill of cream, rice, and 
lemons. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Cut tlu! veal into j>ieccs of an inc h 
and a half s(juar(‘ (any gristly jKiitions 
should be removed) ; just cover it with 
wliite stocic, and cook very softly for 
lialf an liour. Then juit it witli the 
stock into the curry sauce, cover, and 
cook until tender. 'i’hcn add the 
boiling cream, otf the fire, with salt to 
tastt;. S(;rv(i with rice round it, and 
lemon in ([uarters. This is a very 
mild and delicate curry. Any other 
w’hite meat can be cooked in the same 
way, which w ill be acce 2 )table to those 
who find ordinary curries somcwliat 
hot, as the cream has a very softening 
effect. I'imo, about an hour and a 
half altogether, to cook the veal. 

Anuther Fry the meat in a 

little hot fat, after frying an onion ; 
add an a])pl(; and a tables])Oonful of 
tomato })ulp, an ounce of curry paste 
mixed with a pint of white stock (No. 
9), and a little lemon juice ; put in a 
tablespoonful of griited coeoanut, and 
cook for an hour; add a teaspoonful 
of rice flour and a junch of salt, cook 
for another half hour, then sieve the 
sauce, and finish off as usual. Add a 
little more lemon juice at the end. 
Tlie sauce must bi; skimmed well at 
starting ; and in jdaci; of an apple, a 
tables 2 )OOiiful of gooseberries can be 
used. 

Veal, Cushion of, Braised.— 

Required : vt;al, bacon, vegetables, 

stock, &c. , as below. Cost, about Is. 
per pound, inclusive. 

The cushion of veal, or the as it 
is called in French cookery-books, is 
simply that part of the leg which is 
covered by the udder. It should bo 
separate d fioui the under-part of the 
fillet with a sharj) knife, and the udder 
diould be left wdiole, closely adhering 
to the cushion in its original j>osition. 
The sinewy parts may be cut tiway. 
Take the cushion thus pre])ared, and 
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lard tho fleshy portion evenly and 
neatly with strips of fat bacon. Batter 
a hraising-pan, and cover tho bottom 
with a layer of sliced vegetables 
(onions, carrots, celery, and herbs), 
13ut in the lard(‘d veal and any bonc'S 
and trimmings of meat that may be at 
hand, pour in as mueli whitt) stock 
No. 1) as will just touch the surface of 
the veal, and braise it very gently over 
a slow fire. Butter a round of ])ai3cr 
to fit the braising-pan, lay this over 
tho meat, and cover tightly with tho 
lid. Baste oft(‘n, and stew very 
gently ; this part of the leg needs 
long slow cooking. When done, brown 
the meat, skirn and reduce the gravy, 
and add a morsel of glaze or (.'xtract of 
meat to it. Cxarnish the dish with a 
variety of vegetables, cut in any fancy 
shapes, and send a rich Ih uEK of 
SoiiUKL or SrixAcii to table sci)arately. 
Time, about thirty minutes per X)Ound. 

Veal Cutlet, Stewed, d la 

Baginhurstf — lloquired : a cutlet, 
ham, sauce, bread, and seasoning, as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Trim the cutlet into an oval shape, 
and saute it in a couple of ouiices of hot 
butter. Dniin and lay it in a clean stew- 
pan ; pass the meat that was emt from it 
through a mincing machine, then i)ound 
it with an equal bulk of minced ham, raw; 
season, and stir in some bread crumbs 
8oak(jd in stock, and squeezed <lry; 
there should be a large tablespoonful of 
each ; add some of the yolk of a raw egg, 
and make into tiny rolls, like sausages, 
an in(di long ; saute these in the butter 
also, for ten minutes. Then set aside, 
add to the veal cutlet half a pint of 
thin brown sauce mixed T\dth the juice 
of half a lemon, and a little of the 
grated rind ; a teasj)OOTiful (;ach of 
mushroom ket(diup and tarragon 
vinegar, and half a glass of light wine. 
Stew gently for an hour, turning a 
time or two, and basting with the 
gravy. Then lay the little rolls round 
the cutlets, and give; a quarter of an 
hour’s further cof)king, keeping them 
turned constantly. Have a hf)t dish 
ready, lay on it a fried crouton, the 


size and thickness of the cutlet ; i)ut 
the latter on, and brush with glaze ; 
arrange the rolls round, leaning on the 
crouton ; put a slice of hmion between 
each, and then boil iq) the gravy ; skin, 
and pour it round the crouton. 

Veal, Fricandeau of.- For 

tliis dish — a segment of real, larded 
and stewed, with bac’on, sliced vege- 
tables, sweet herbs, and seasonings — 
we are indebted to the age of Leo X. 
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The following reci]>e will be found 
excdlent : — Take about threat ])()iinds 
of the fat, llesliy side of a fillet of veal, 
of lh(5 best (jiiality, or a slice about 
foiir inches fhiek. AN'ith one stroke of 
the knife cut it eve n, trim it into an 
oblong or oval shape, then lard it 
thickly and ev(‘nly with Ibin strips of 
fat bacon. Slice two caiTots, two 
turnips, and two onions, and jiut tlufse 
into the centre of a slewpaii with two 
or three slices of bacon, the trimmings 
of the meat, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
two bay leav(;s, and a little white 
popper. Put the fricandeau on the 
vegetables, and pour in about a })int 
of stock. Cover the. stewpaii closely, 
and let its contc.'iits come slowly to tlie 
boil, then stew very g(uitly by tluj side 
of the fire or in the ovcm, till the meat 
is quite tender. Baste frecpienlly with 
its liquor. A slmrt time Ixd’ore it is 
to be served lake it up and put it into 
a W(dl-beat(i(l ovoii to (uds]) lh<i bacon. 
Strain tluj gravy, skim the fat from it, 
boil quickly, and add a little glaze, and 
bash; the fricandeau with it till it looks 
bright and glossy. Serve with the larded 
surface uppermost, in the eeiitru of u 
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PuRKE of any vegetables that are in 
season — Sorrel, Spinach, Endive, As- 
paragus, Peas, &c. If liked, the gravy 
may bo simply strained, skimmed, and 
poured over the meat, and then the 
dish is frieandeau with gravy. Some- 
times as a matter of economy the lean 
l^art of the best end of a large neck 
of vt^al i* us(^d instead of the prime 
part of th(i ](!g, and does nearly as 
well. Trutlles, mushrooms, and arti- 
choke bottoms may all be served wdth 
this dish. Time, tliirty to forty 
minutes per jjouiid, according to thick- 
ness. Add salt as soon as the meat is 
tender, not before. Cost, variable. 

Veal, Haricot.— Required .* veal, 
gravy, vegetables, bacon, forceineat, 
&c., as below. Cost of meat, about 9d. 
per pound. 

Take the best end of a small neck of 
veal. Shorten the bon(\s, and divide the 
meat into cutl(‘ts. Put them into a stew- 
pan, pour over a pint of good brown 
gravy, and hd it simmer gently. Roil 
in a separate saucepan a i)int of freshly- 
gatliered and sludlod young peas, half 
a pint of cariots and turnips cut into 
fancy sha])es, a small cauliflower, 
divided into sprigs, half a dozen 
young onions, a sliced ciiCTimlx'r, a cab- 
bage lettuce cut into quarters, or any 
other suitable vegetables. Before 
the haricot is served, put the vege- 
tables wdth the V('al, and let all 
simmer gently together for ten 
minutes. Put the veal on a dish, 
arrange the vegetables round it, and 
garnish with Eoucemeat Ralls. Send 
fried bacon to table on a s(‘parate dish. 
If more conveniemt, some of tho.se 
v(‘getables may be omitted, and it 
should be reinciinbered that some kinds 
will need to boil longer tlian others, 
aec'ording to their n.aturo and age. 
The ai)])earance of the A'eal will be 
improved if it is brightly browned in 
hot fat before btdng st('waHl, and a 
little acid will improve its flavour for 
many. Time to siinmi'i* tlie veal alont‘, 
about an liour and a half. Tin* liquor 
fromtlu' vegtdabh's will make nice soup. 

Veal in Jelly.- Recpiired : two 


pounds of cooked veal, four eggs, four 
ounces of boiled 1mm, a quarter pint of 
freshly picked shrimps, a pint and a 
half of a.spic jelly, and hjilf a doz('n 
veal srinsagcs ; garnish as below. Cost, 
about 4 s. Gd. 

Line a plain, deep mould, round or 
oval, with a thin layer of aspic ; .nd on 
ice, then decorate the bottom and sides 
w’ith the ham in stri])s, some leaves of 
chervil, a few shrimps, and the white 
of one of the eggs, first boiled hard, and 
cut into rings or thin shreds. Set this 
with a little more aspic. I’hen fill the 
mould up with the rest of the shrimps, 
eggs in slices, veal in dice, the sjiusages, 
previously cooked, skinned, and sliced, 
and some chervil or })arsley. The 
w’hole should be put in in layers, and 
aspic added, and allowed to set after 
each layer. Tnin o\it when cold, and 
garnish Avith watercress, shrimps, and 
cut lemons. Or some savoury eggs 
(for Avhich recii>es are given in a lattu* 
chapter) may be cut in halves and 
placed round the mould, each half 
lA'Sting in a little bed of dressed salad. 
They should b(‘ placed altdnately, i.c. 
th(‘ Avhite side, then the inside. Over 
the Avhite a i)ineb of lobster coral has 
a j)retty eflect ; the saA’oury inside 
needs no decoration. This is an 
excellent dish for an al fresco gathering, 
as it is quickly serA’cd, and most 
inviting in appearance. 

Veal in Jelly (German).— Re- 
quired ; a shoulder of A’cal, some ham 
and bacon, vegetables and herbs of the 
usual kinds for braist'd meat, a gill of 
white Avint‘, a pint and a half of A\hito 
stock (use the bone, and inaki' this as 
given in stock No. 9), the juice of half 
a lemon, and seasoning to taste. Co.st, 
about Is. per pound, inclusive. 

Cut the bacon in slice s ; make a bod 
of it in a stewpan Avith the vi'getables ; 
lay the meat on a board and roll it up, 
making it into a nice oa'uI shape, then 
lie and make holes in it with a skewer. 
Cut the ham in strips (it should be rather 
fat\ season these, and push them in 
the holes. Cover Avith a buttereil 
paper, after laying the meat in the 
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pan with the liquid ingredients, and and put in the hollows some chopped 

cook for three hours, basting now and capers ; lay one on each, roll up, and 

then over the paper. Brown the meat tie with thin twine or tape. But lliem 

after draining and sot aside to cool. into boiling veal stock to cover, and 

Meanwhile, reduce the gravy, and let them simmer for an hour very 

skim it well ; let it cool, then remove slowly. A squeeze of lemon should bo 

any fat and add a little dissohajd added, and the olives turned about as 

geiatiiie in hot weatlu r ; strain it recpiired. Take them up and pour over 

through a cloth and colour it with some thick Bechamel to ^oat thcau 

beetroot juice a dec'p hmI. When the with; s])rinl\li? some with lob.^tcT 

meat is cold, take otf thci binding, and coral, others with choiipcal tarnigon, 


coat the surface thoroughly with th 
jolly, lotting; each hiyor set before the 
noxt is uddod. Cut up any surplus 
jelly into shapes, and use them with 
sJict^s of beetroot and Iimion, and 
pickled c'herries or jdums for garnish- 
ing. Otlier joints may be boned, and 
similarly treated. 

Veal in Tomato Juice, 

American. “Required : a 2>ound of 
veal, small chops, or a Jarg;* cutlet as 
convenient, half a pint of juicte from 
canned tomatoes, soinf5 bacon, s(*ason- 
iiig, and watercress. Cost, about Is. ltd. 

Melt a bit of buttcT in a pan, j)ut 
th ) meat in, an<l turn it every minute 
for ten minutes until brown, then i)our 
Ihe fat off, wipeout the pan and j)ut 
in the tomato jui(.*e with a little salt, 
l)epper, and Uunon juice. Lay the 
veal in and stew for twenty minute.';. 
Season some small ])ieces of baeon 
w'ith ]K'i)per and (•h(»i)i)ed lierbs, roll 
them up, and broil them until crisp. 
But the m(;at on a hot dish, boil the 
sauce quickly for a minute with a little 
white thickening, and pour it over, 
then lay the baeon round, with 
wat(‘rcress salad hetw’cen. 

Note. — The exact lime for the 
cooking of the moat can only be 
d(!terriiined by its thickness and quality. 

It may take thirty or forty minutes to 
stow. 

Veal Olives. — Bequirod : slices of 
meat from the fillet, throe incln.'S long, 
and two wide ; bacon cut in the same 
way, rich forcemeat, some olives, gravy, 
&c. Cost, about 3.^. for a dish of nine. 

^ The moat must be thin ; bat out the 
pieces, jmt the bacon on, then the forc(i- 
meat Foucemeats) ; stone the olives 


chervil, or parsley (a j)iiK‘h only of 
tarragon, the flavour is strong), and 
the rest with truffle. Iteducu the 
gravy they were cooked in, add a litthi 
thick Cei.euv Bukee, or inusliroom, 
artichoke;, or asparagus may be used, 
tluai j)Oiir it round the veal and 
garnish w'ith stoned olives or button 
III u.sh rooms. 

Veal, Roasted (a Frencli 

reoipe).— Tuke a piece of tliree or 
four j)Ounds, loin, neck, or any jiart; 
lard it, and put it in a marinade of oil, 
sliced onion, tarmgon and chervil, 
])owde7'ed macc', and vinegar lapial in 
mea.sure to the oil ; turn and bast(! 
now and tluai, and l(*av(; fur six liours ; 
cov(;r with buttered jjaper, roast and 
baste with the marinadi*. d'ako tlie 
laper off for the nu'at to lirown, make 
gravy in the jun a!i 1 pour round the 
meat, and send a sorrel or spinach 
puree to table, with it. If the flavour 
is liked, Honu' leaves of tarragon may 
be jnit in with the larding n(‘edle, as 
well as the liacrin, and tarragon sauce 
may be served with it. Cost, variable. 

Veal Roasted, with. Sane a 
Supreme. — Ib'quired : veal, sauce, 
and“vegetabl(;s. Co.st, varying wdtli the 
I part selected, S:c. 

Boast any part of v(;al, to a pale 
brow'n. AVheii done iiour tlu' sauce 
all round it. Heat soiiu; artichoke; 
liottoms; hollow’ them a little, jin;l 
fill up with Beas Bukke, Bich. Jffaeo 
these round the dish, witli small 
Bkaisei) (’aukots in hedw'ecjn them. 

If from t]»e neck or leroast, the meat 
may be cut up, and dished round a 
puree; of p(>as, with tlu' nrtichoko 
bottoms put in a ring round the meat. 
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In this case, some of the sauce, left 
white, should be poured over the meat ; 
and more, coloured a pale green, is 
required for the artichoke bottoms. It 
should be thick, just to coat them. 
This is a very good dish, and if the 
meat is boned it can be served as an 
entree. A pint of sauce will be w’anted 
for about two and a half pounds of 
meat. 

VealRotllarde, — Bequired: veal, 
bacon, eggs, gherkins, bread, seasoning, 
and garnish, as below'. Cost, variable, 
according to the garnish, <fcc. 

Bone a breast of veal without cutting 
the upper meat ; beat it well with a roll- 
ing pin, then mix the following ingre- 
dients ; half a pound each of l<)an veal 
and bacon, passed through a sausage 
machine, a chopped shalot, a tablespoon- 
ful of chopp(?d parsley, the same of 
capers, a pinch each of winter sjivoury, 
grated lemon peel, and nutmeg, a 
teaspoonful of salt, lialf as much pej)- 
per, the same of thyme, a (quarter of a 
])ound of bread crumbs, a pickled 
gherkin in strips, and the yolks of 
throe eggs. Spread this over llie veal, 
then proceed exactly as for Polish 
Buck, but giving kmger time, about 
three hours ; more it a large breast. 
When ready to serve, the moat may 
be glazed, or coated with aspic, after 
trimming the ends of the roll. Gar- 
nish with fancy blocks of aspic, and 
little heaps of dressed siilad, with some 
olives, capers, and pickled gherkins, 
cut into strips. This is a German 
recipe. It is a good breakfast dish, 
plainly served ; garnished as above, it 
is excellent for tennis parties, &c. 

Directions for boning arc given in 
the next chapter. 

Veal, with Chestnuts, 

Bei:i', with Ghestm’ts). — Substi- 
tute veal for beef, an<l cook it by 
bniising, or lay it in a buttered saute 
j)an, squeeze some lemon juice over, 
cover with buttered paper, and cook in 
a moderate oven. Tlien lay it on a 
liot dish, and coat it wdth thick 
Bkchamel. Boil the chestnuts until 
both skins will come off, then cover 


with white stock, and finish off as in 
tho recipe above referred to, but add a 
small quantity of White Salce or 
cream, or an ounce of butter, to each 
pound. The mixture should be coloured 
pink. Cream Sauce is very good wu'th 
this, and if made thick it can be used 
for masking the veal. 

Veal d. la Guernsey, — Be- 

quired : a fillet of veal, some sauce, 
and garnish as under. Cost, about 
lid. per pound, exclusive of sauce, kc. 

The meat may he braised or 
roasted, as preferred, T)ut must not 
be cut w’hilo hot. Place it on a 
dish for serving, and glaze it with pale, 
thin glaze; then put fancy shapes 
of Tomato Asric on the top, with 
Green Bi tter bidw'ccn, to form any 
pretty design ; put a rim of curled 
green butter all round the edge of the 
meat, and sprinkle it with tomato 
aside, chopped very small. Glaze the 
sid(‘s of tlie meat, and put a bonier of 
pkiiiily-dressed green salad all round, 
with Tomatoes a la Gike.nsey here 
and there amongst it, and bleaks of 
yellow aspic in betw’een. 3Iako 
some .Sai’ce a la Guernsey (double 
the quantity given in the recipe) ; 
fr(*ezc as directed, and serve on a 
separate dish. It more convenient, 
a shoulder of veal may bo boned, 
and substituted for the fillet. The 
latter must be very tightly rolled 
and bound after boning, or it wull lose 
its shape, and be unsightly when cut. 

Veal k la Ponsfoote.— Bo- 

quired : two pounds of veal, breast oi* 
neck, four tablespoonfiils of olive oil, a 
dozen little onions, tlu' sjirne number 
of young eaiTots and turnips, a bunch 
of herbs, a clove of garlic, three 
tomatoes, stock and seasoning. Cost, 
about 28. bd. 

Cut tho moat in pieces of an in{‘h 
and a half square, cook in the oil for a 
short time until browned a little, tljen 
dndn ; la)' in a stewpan, with the 
peeled onions, and scraped cnrrtds, tlie 
tomatoes in dice, herbs, and a pint of 
slock from vi'ul or chicktui bones ; eov(u*, 
and cook for an hour, then put in tlic 
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turnips, and cook for another hour; 
add salt to taste, and more stock, 
thickened with white roGx, and sea- 
soned. Servo altogether on a hot 
dish. 

Veal d. la Bansforde.— Cook 
the meat as above, but instead of 
putting carrots and turnips in, proceed 
as follows : — Divide some turnips, 8 coo 2 > 
out the halves cup-shaped, cook tliom 
carefully, and fill them with shredded 
carrot, separately cooked, and minced 
trufH(', luiatcd in wine or stock. Before 
filling, the turnips should bo coated 
u'ith white sauce. For this dish, the 
meat may be from any part of the 
calf. 

Veal, Breast of. Stuffed and 
Stewed. — Re(iiiircd : a breast of 
veal, a sweetbread, some forcemeat, 
gravy, &c., as below. Cost, variable. 

Take some rich veal forcemeat ; 
add the sweetbread, firndy minced; 
raise the skin, and j)ut the mix- 
ture under, in a thin layer only ; 
sow the edges, and put the meat 
ill a stewpaii. Pour in half a pint of 
veal stock (.sre No. 9), and any odds and 
ends of poultry that arc availal)le ; add 
a gill of whit(' wine, cover with a pa])er 
Imttercd on the upper side ; put the 
lid on, and cook for an hour and a 
half. Then add sonuj button mush- 
rooms and young carrots (failing these, 
sonic old ones must be cut to imitate 
young ones, but then longer time is 
needed) ; cook until the carrots ar (3 
done, take the meat up, and lay it on 
a hot dish ; pour some thick Bechamel 
or SirruEME jSacce over, and sprinkle it 
with chopped truffle, parsley, and gnited 
ham or tongue, in a pattern. Reduce 
the gravy, season and thicken a little ; 
l)Our it round, and garnish with the 
vegetables. A breast of himb is equally 
good thus prepared; peas can be used 
instead of carrots. 

Veal, Fillet of, in Jelly.— 

Required : a fillet of veal, aspic, and 
other garnish, as undermentioned. Cost 
of meat, about Is. per pound. 

Stuff a fillet of veal, and roast it well, 
but keep it a pale brown only. The 


shape should bo compact; to ensure 
this, bind it with broad tape, and tio 
greased muslin over to juotect the 
stuffing. After cooking, leave in a 
cool jjiaee until quite cold, then take 
off the tape, and coat the im^at with 
liquid aspic ; sprinkle so as to form 
a patt(U’n, with chopped 2 )arsh‘y and 
sieved egg yolk when the*' jelly is 
firm, then 2 ) 0 ur more jelly over to set 
the garnisli. Trim the meat round tlio 
bottom from any jolly, i)ut it on a 
clean dish, and garnish with the 
following, })liicing them in tlie order 
named Small raw tomatoes, fancy 
shaped blocks of as])ic, sliced an inch 
thick, hevti'oot (cut with a small round, 
erimjKd ciittor), and little hoa]>s of 
dre.s.sed grt*en salad. C’ut soim^ eggs, 
boiled hard, into quarters, and i)iit 
them (yolk .side ii])) on .small, oval slices 
of ham or tongue ; pl.aeo those about 
the disli to form an outer border, with 
a little chojqtC'd a.s]uc bctwi'cn tlio 
slices, and serve for any cold collation, 
a.s hall su])per, or for a tennis or other 
alfrcmt party. 

Venison, Hashed, Plain.— 

various recipes given for mutton; or 
make some })lain gravy (sec Gkavy for 
Hashes), and season and colour it 
rallior more higlily than for mutton. 
Heat the meat without boiling, and 
serve in the usual way. 

Venison, Hashed, Hich. — 

Jioquired : meat sauce, wine, and gar- 
nish, as below. Cost, variable, about 
2s. 6d. 

Make brown sauce No. 2 ; add a glass 
of wine to a gill of strong mutton 
stock; pour this over two pounds of 
cold venison in neat slices ; cover, and 
leave for an hour with a seasoning of 
nutmeg, cloves, and cayenne. Then 
put all into the sauce, just enough to 
cover, and when hot through serve. 
Garnish the dish with crofiton*?, and 
place one on the top with a plated 
skewer. Some cray-fish or praw ns 
can also be used for garnish. 

jitiother war /, — Use any nice gravy 
or ^uce given for game ; or make a 
thickened gravy from stock No. 16 
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or 1 7 ; hoJit the meat in it, and servo 
with a gfimish of Glazed Mushrooms 
or Fkied Potatoes. Put little crou- 
tons in between, first coating them with 
glaze and molted jelly ; red or bhick 
currant, or tomato will do. 

Vexiison, Jugged. — Keqnircd : 

venison, a inarimide, stock, wine, roux, 
seasoning, &c. (^ost, variaide. 

Cut uj) tlu! meat, and put in n maiin- 
ad(; as given for Uoast II auk. For t'uch 
pound of tin.' meat, allow half a juiit of 
stock No. o, a tahlcsj)oonful of red wine, 
a good teaspooiiful of brown r{>ux, sea- 
soning, &(•., as for JroGEi) Haue. 

Boil up the stock, put the rmvit in, 
with the seasoning, A:<-. ; cook until 
ten(l('r in a jar set in a i»ot of ladling 
water, or in a gentle oven. Then take 
the mvat out, and thicken the gravy 
(after straining) with the roux : add 
the wine (after tlie gravy has boiled 
and b('en skimmed), thoji jmur it over 
th(i meat. The marinade sliould be 
added to the slock for cooking the 
venison. Garnish with eiit h'lnons 
and small round croutons S 2 )read with 
dissolved j<‘lly ; red currant or tomato 1 
can he used. A Cheuuy Salad can he 
served with this ; or a dish of sweet 
pickles of Jiiiy kind. 

Venison, Jugged (Plaint- 

Cut up any part of tTie meat, and sim- 
mer in some stock nuide from venison 
or mutton hones ; or use stock No. d 


if at hand; a few vegetables, and a 
hunch of herbs, with a clove or two, 
and some allspice hemes should he 
added. When tender, skim, thicken, 
and add salt to the gravy ; pour it 
over the meat, on a hot-w’ater dish, if 
2 )Os.sihle, and serve with French h(‘ans, 
or iiicely-cookcd floury potatoes, and 
currant jelly. Cost, variable. 

Venison Steaks, Grilled.— 

The steaks should be from the leg or 
loin, and at lea.st an inch thi(.‘k. Make 
the gridiron very hot, lay the meat on, 
and expo.se* to fici'co heat for a few 
S(‘Conds, to close the j^ores on both 
sides; then turn every two minutes, 
and cook more gradually, for twc'nty 
minutes or llu'reabouts. A little 
}H'j)]ter should he ])ut on the meat, hut 
no salt. The gridiron must he gi-eased, 
or the meat may ht* oiled. Have a 
di.sh rc'ady heated. an<l servo with a 
])at of butter only; <'r with a sj>oonfiil 
of currant jelly dis>olved in port : or 
any sauce can he serv« d separately 
(.svr recipes for the siiuc('s to he served 
with gain<! and (iark nu'ats). Some- 
times thin slices of ]«>mon an* put on 
the meat, towards tin; end of the 
cooking, and sd-ved willi it. Wc 
can also recommend Brown Sauce, 
flavoured with orange juice, and lime 
or lemon juice mixed ; or orange juice 
with ii dash of IMadeira or sherry will 
h(' tweforred by some. {Str also Gravy 
COR \"enison.) Cost, variable. 


COLD entrees. 

Cot D entrees are now very popular, and it is likely that their popular! tv 
will increase, for the points in their favour are many. The scojtc which 
they afford for variety and decoratiou is great, and no dish w’ill more 
readily tempt the ai)i)otito in warm weather than a nicely prepared eold 
entree, wliilo their cost need not he excessive. In luaii}^ cases, where 
foretliought holds sway, a very small quantity of meat or poultry, with 
suitable decorative media, and some good sauce, may readily l)e trans- 
formed into a really dainty dish of this class. For, although in the 
concoction of cold entrees, a number of ingredients are enumerated, the 
quantity of each is sometimes so minute as to be hardly worth cou- 
sideration; and it is just the morsel of truffle, pinch of lobster coral, 
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sprij? of clicrvil, or an ounce or two of savoury butter, as tlie case may 
be, that raises the dish above the commonplace, to the rank of an entree 
proper. 

The list of dishes given under this heading may seem somewhat short ; 
the reason for this may be readily explained by the fact that tlioy are 
selected liy way of illustration only, mainly because, in so many other 
cliapters, hosts of dishes equally suitable for the entree course will be 
found. Amongst others, we may instance dressed fish, salads qf all sorts 
(the most elaborately dressed ones'), small fsavoury pastries, and i(*ed 
souffles of the savoury order; besides which, a number of game and 
poultry dishes may become entrees by the addition of a little suitable 
garnish ; while some of the hot entrees will readily suggest themselves as 
suitable for serving in the cold state, to those who are aeciistomod to \ihat 
may be termed “ decorative cookery ; ” garjiish must, of course, be added 
at discretion. 

In speaking of the scope afforded by cold entrees for the exercise 
of the decorative powers of the cook, a word of warning on this 
point may not be out of place. Some err on the side of over-elaboration, 
and it should be remembered that the dish itself should always stand 
out, so to speak, clearly from the garnish ; whertvis, it is sometimes difficult 
to determine which is the entree and which the garnish. Then, every- 
tliing which can be called in any way a concomitant of the disli, should 
be eatable. “ Of ( ourse, everybody knows that,” says the experienced 
cook. The novice may not know it, however, and we have heard so- 
called good cooks declare that it does not matti'r about the taste of 
certain garnishing nu'dia, notably aspic, because nobody eats it. This 
is a sweeping assertion, and calculated to mislead. As a matter of 
fact many people do not eat aspic, and all 'which comes under the head 
of savoury jelly, but some do, and find it very refreshing and palatable; 
and guests ouglit to be able to assume safely, that sufficient care has 
been exercised in the preparation of such dishes as to render them 
fit to eat; the experience of many will, however, j^rove the contrary to 
h2 true. 

We \vould here point out that all the dishes we .arc now dealing with, 
and referring to as entrees, can be served for ball suppers, alfresco gather- 
ings, and cold collations generally ; indeed, whenever a spread of pretty 
dishes is required. Others will be found under Eggs. 

In conclusion, we would draw attention to wffiat is, perhaps, the greatest 
advantage of cold entrekvs, viz., the facir.ties they aff'ord for gt'tting 
some of t!ie dishes out of liaiid Ocarly in the day. This, in a house 
where tlie <'ook works perhaps single - handed, .and is inexperienced, 
and therefore iinolde to cope 'with the difficulties of dishing up, is 
not to bo despised. The worry of sending to table several hot dishes 
in perfection, in rapid succession, is greater than can be imagined 
by those who h.avo every facility for the cooking and serving of a 
large dinner; and to reduce the hot dishes even by one, is often quite 
a boon. 

For the various adjuncts to cold entrees, reference must be made to 
the index : the majority are given under Garnishes, Adjuncts to 
Entries, Ac. ; others are in Forcemeats, Dressed Vegetables, &,c, 
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Ballotines of Hare, with 
Cherry Salad.— Kequired : hare, 
forcemeat, sauce, and garnish, as be- 
low. Cost, variable. 

The legs of a hare will make a small 
dish ; they should be boned, then filled 
with any game forcemeat, or with a puree 
of foie gras or game ; or a rich mushroom 
forcemeat *can be us(;d ; it should be 
mixed with a few pieces of cooked 
sweetbread or brains, if possible. The 
legs should then be sewn up, and 
braised in stock for an hour or more. 
When cold, cut them into slices, and 
mask with good supreme or bechamel 
sauce, or with white ehaudfroid ; let it 
set, then pour some liquid aspic over ; 
this should be pale pink or deep yellow. 
Trim the edg(‘S when firm, and dish 
straight down a block of aspic cream, 
of a contrasting colour — a white one if 
pink aspic is used, or a pale green looks ; 
pretty. Put little heaps of tho cheny 
salad down the sides, with blocks of aspic 
cream, or clear aspic jelly in between. 

Prepare a ballotine of rabbit in the 
same way. Or, if liked, cither can be 
braised, then finished off in tho oven, 
and masked with brown ehaudfroid 
only. 

BaUotines of Pheasant (w 

recipes under Fokcemeat).— Stuff the 
legs of one or more pheasants with 
any rich forcemeat; braise as above, 
and when cold slice them, and brush 
over with thin gl;ize; then sprinkle 
with chopped jelly, truffles, and 
chopped white of egg, with here and 
there a pinch of chopped chervil and 
tarragon. Dish straight down a block 
of rice, and garnish with cherry or 
currant salad. Cost, variable. 

BallotinBS of Tnrkev,— Pe- 

quired : turkey, forcemeat, stocK, sauce, 
and garnish, as below. Cost, vaiiiible. 

Bone the legs of a turkey, and stuff 
them with veal or herb forcemeat ; sow 
the skin over to keep in the farce, and 
isprinklo the outside with lemon juice; 
then tie up in buttered muslin, and boil 
in white stock until quite tender. 
When cold, take tho skin off, slice 
them, and pour some white sauce over 


— supreme is best. Lot this set, then 
garnish the top with ham butter, using 
a bag with a leaf pipe ; or take a rose 
pipe, and form a rose in the centre, with 
leaves of chervdl round it. Cut some 
slices of lemon and beetroot, and divide 
some hard-boiled eggs in quarters; 
ornament the latter on the yolks with 
ham butter. Take an aspic border 
made in a fancy mould {see Gaunishes) ; 
arrange the slices of turkey on the top, 
and put betwa‘cn tho slices some of the 
lemon and beetroot. I’ut a dressed 
salad in the middle, and lay tho eggs 
in a x)attern on tho top. Put more 
lemon and beetroot round the base of 
the border. 

Another way. — Instead of a border 
of aspic, take one of salad mayon- 
naise in aspic ; lay the moat on as 
above, and put a beetroot salad in the 
centre (supposing a i)alo salad to have 
been used for the mould). Garnish tho 
base with eggs, lemons, and beetroot ; 
or in place of beetroot, use little 
rounds of ham and tongue, coated with 
a.spic or ehaudfroid. 

It is very necessary that only young 
birds be used for tho above, or any 
similar dish. 

Bombay Creams, Iced.— Po- 

quired : two eggs, a small tomato, an 
onion, a teaspoonful of mulligatawTiy. 
paste, a gill of white stock (No. 9), a 
gill of whipped cream, a teaspoonful 
of Bombay chutney, colouring, season-i 
ing, and six ounces of any cooked 
white meat, or poultry. Cost, about 
Is. 8d. 

Peel and mince the onion ; fry it in 
hot butter, then drain ; add the pulp of 
the tomato, paste, stock, chutney, with 
a pinch of cayenne, and grated lemon 
peel and nutmeg. Cook until all can 
1)6 passed through a hair sieve ; then 
stir in tho sieved yolks and w hites of 
tho eggs, first boiled hard, the moat, 
pounded and sieved, or very finely 
minced, and a little yellowr colouring. 
Whip the cream stiffly ; add it lightly ; 
then fill some little ^aper cases — ^round, 
square, or oval— using a bag and pil>e,‘ 
and making the mixture stand higher 
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than the edge of the cases. Cut some 
chillies into shreds, and chop some 
pistachios and French gherkins ; 
sprinkle these over the surface, and 
set the cases in an ice cave for half*an- 
hour, or rather more. 

Bombay Cutlets, Iced.— Make 
a mixture as for Bomhay Creams, 
Iced, Add a little strong aspic to it, 
just to set it when cold ; this can he 
tested by pouring some on a plate. 
iSpread the mass in a smooth layer, on a 
baking sheet with turned-up edges, and 
set it by until cold and firm. Then cut 
out with a cutlet cutter. Put a sm.all 
quantity of mayonnaise in a cutlet- 
shaped paper case ; mix a little green 
salad with it, then j)ut in one of the 
cutlets, with more ina 5 ^onnaise on the 
top. Ihoceed until all the cutlets arc 
used up, then set the cases in an ice 
cavG for half an hour ; dish them on a 
lace paper, and garnish with green 
salad. Should any difficulty be ex- 
perienced in detaching the cutlets (or 
any similar ones) from the tin, wring a 
cloth out of hot water, and place it 
underneath for a few seconds, taking 
care that it is not left long enough for 
the cutlets to get warm and run. Cost, 
about 38. per dozen. 

Bombes de Foie Gras.— Line 
some Ifomde moulds (gee page 146) 
with pale yellow aspic ; put about 
it some star shapes of truffle, rings 
of white of egg, poached, and little 
strips of French gherkin; set the 
garnish with another layer of aspic; 
then put some brown chaudfroid 
sauce at the bottom of the moulds, 
and fill up with foie gras (free from 
fat), divided into small pieces, and 
pour in more aspic to set it. Turn out 
when quite firm, each on to a cooked 
artichoke bottom, coated with becha- 
mel, or coloured chaudfroid sauce. Put 
some chopped aspic and fancy slices of 
truffle about the dish, with little piles 
of cooked beetroot in dice shapes. The 
moulds should hold about half a gill. 

Bombes (or Barioles) of 

Game. — Line bwnhe, or plain dariole 


moulds with tomato aspic, thinly ; 
when set, put in a puree of game (as 
directed for Canadas de Game en 
Meringue), and pour more aspic over; 
turn out when set, and garnish the 
to])s with chopped pale aspic, and 
truffles. Have some slices of ripe 
tomatoes, rather larger than the 
moulds ; coat them with sauce, brown 
chaudfroid for choice ; set a bombe 
on e.ach, and servo on a fiat dish, with 
little piles of red currants on slices of 
dressed cucumber a s garnish. Red 
Currants, SricED, in Siveet l*iclde.s). 
Cost, variable. 

Canapes de Foie Gras eu 

IMCeringfUe. — Required : custard, foie 
gras, eggs, sauce, quenelles, salad, and 
aspic. Cost, about 3s. Gd. per dozen, 
or more. 

First make a savoury custard with 
half a pint of stock No. 10, the 
yolks of four eggs, and a pinch of 
salt ami cayenne [see Sayoiuiy Cus- 
tards in Garnishes for the method). 
When cold and set, cut it in round 
slices, two inches in diann'tcjr. Cut 
some foie gras in small pieces ; 
moisten it with brown sauce, and lay a 
little heap on each round of custard. 
Then beat up the whites of four eggs, 
with a pincjh of cayenne and salt ; 
when stiff, put it over the foie gras from 
a bag and pipe, sprinkle with fried 
crumbs, and hold a heated salamander 
over to lightly brown the surfac^e. 
Rut the canapes on a dish, and garnish 
with more of the custard, cut into fancy 
shapes ; and some small game or 
chicken quenelles, coloured pink, and 
little heaps of salad and chopped 
aspic. 

The meringue should entirely cover 
the custard rounds ; and the salamander 
should be held a distance above, to 
cook as well as colour the meringue; 
otherwise it would have a raw taste. 

Canapes de Game en Merin- 

no. — Required : game, sauce, jelly, 
Sc., as below. Cost, variable. 

^ Make a puree of game by mixing 
six ounces of sieved cooked game 
(any kind), with a tablcspoonful each 
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of tomato conserve and brown sauce, 
and a teaspoonful of red currant 
jelly. Proceed as above directed, but 
coat with brown chaudfroid sauco 
before the meringue mixture is put on. 
Dish and garnish as above, and sprinkle 
the tops with coralline pej)pcr. 

Cannelons of Beef, with 
Iced Satice. — Required : beef, stock, 
8au(;e, and garnish, as below. Cost, 
varying with the garnish. 

Cut some thin slices from a filhit of 
beef ; bat them out and stuff them witli 
any suitable forcemeat. Roll and tie 
tliein up, and braise in stock ; each should 
be in a little piece of muslin ; then leave 
until cool, untie, and glaze them. Set 
them upright round a disli, and put 
some Iced 8auce a la Baude, or other 
kind preferred, on the top. It may be 
cut in a round, or some little dice 
shapes may be piled up. l*ut a border 
of the same sauce, also in tiny dice, 
round the base of ('ach. The centre 
of the dish can be filled up with a 
croiistade of broad, or a block of rice ; 
eitlier must be coated with chopped 
aspic, or with a nice vegetable salad ; 
or some artichoke bottoms, masked 
with white sauce, and garnished with 
little blocks of the iced sauce, can be 
used. 

Cannelons of mutton can be simi- 
larly served ; this dish will suggest 
others of the same kind. 

Cannelons of Veal, with 
Iced Sance. — Prepare some small 
cannelons of veal as above directed, 
using rich mushroom, veal, or other 
forcemeat preferred. Roll and tie them 
up, and cook in white stock flavoured 
with vegetables. When cold, mask 
with veloute or supremo sauce, and 
sprinkle with alternate rows of sieved 
grated ham or tongue, and 
coralline pepper. Serve with a tomato 
salad in the centre of the dish, with a 
border of Iced Sauce A la Bakee round 
the salad. Lay the cannelons on, or 
round the border, and garnish with 
sprigs of chervil and chopped aspic. 

Chartreuse of Chicken and 

Tomatoes. — Required : aspic, toma- 


toes, eggs, beetroot, cucumber, salad, a 
chicken, puree, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 38. to 4s., according to garnish, 
&c. , and the season. 

Line a plain Charlotte mould, round 
or oval, thinly, with pale aspic. Cut 
ripe tomatoes in thin slices, and use 
them, together with shreds of hard- 
boiled white of eggs, fancy shap(-‘S of 
beetroot and cucumber, and cluirvil 
or other green salad, for decorating 
the bottom and sides of the mould ; 
any pattern, Jiccording to fancy, may 
be formed. S(;t this garnish with a 
second layer of aspic-, and when firm, 
fill up with a creamy puree of chicken. 
This is to be made with the white 
meat of ca braised or boiled chicken, 
pounded after chopi)ing, then minced 
with a little butt(-T, seasoned d(;licately, 
and moistened with thick bechamel 
and cream ; about a gill and a half to 
half a pint of chick('n mixture. The 
whole should bo blended over ice 
before it is put in the mould, and the 
cream should be beaten until stiff. 
The top should be made level with a 
palette knife, and coated with more 
aspic ; and the mould set in an ice 
cave until the contents will turn out 
firmly. The garnish should consist of 
small green salad, ns])ic, chopped and 
in little blocks or leaves, and the 
yolks of the eggs that were boiled for 
the interior garnish, together with 
beetroot or cucumber; and by^ using 
aspic of various colours the dish is 
more effective. Any white of egg left 
over can also be used up ; lemons are 
a suitable addition; or olives can ho 
employed. The dish may be varied 
to taste. (See Coloured Plate, No. 3.) 

Ckicken and BEam Cutlets.— 

These may be simple or elaborate, 
economical or costly, just according to 
the kind of sa\ice used and the garnish 
employed. The foundation is cold ham 
and fowl, and white sauce to hold them 
together. Cut thin slices of ham, lean 
and mild, and see that no gristle or 
skin is left on the fowl. Pip the slices 
in white sauce, and put a layer of each 
on a baking sheet : first fowl, then ham, 
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then fowl again; put a layer of sauco 
over all, and smooth it ; then leave until 
cold, when a cutlet cutter, or an oval 
cutter (plain or crimped), should be 
used for stamping out the pieces. A 
little more sauce should then be spread 
round the edges. A small piece of pipe 
macaroni will serve for the bone, 
and a centre ornament of truffle, or 
the skin of a pickled walnut, with a 
sprinkling of lobster coral round, has a 
pretty effect ; or the simple addition 
of some pickled gherkins or cucumber 
with the skin of a bright chilli or cap- 
sicum is not to be despised, while even 
a sprinkling of chopped parsley will 
serve to take off the “ bare look.” 
Remember that the whiter the sauce, 
the nicer the cutlets. These may now 
be dished on a flat border of savoury 
mistard, pink or green, with a salad 
in the middle ; or they can be put in the 
centre of an aspic border, decorated in 
various ways (see Garnishes) ; then 
some garnish should be put outside the 
border; this should consist of the same 
materials used for the interior. 

Chicken mayonnaise, in 
Shells. — Required ; chicken, mayon- 
naise, salad, and garnish. Cost, from 
2s. 6d. to /is. per dozen on an average. 

Mix together some minced cooked 
chicken, and mayonnaise (the meat 
only requires to be thickly coated with 
the sauce). First put a little heap 
of drcissed salad in each shell ; cover 
w’ith the above mixture, and level the 
surface with a knife. Put some fancy 
shapes — as leaves or stars — of tomato 
asi)ic round the edge of each shell, and 
cover the centre with chopped truffle 
and parsley, or with sieved egg yolk 
and cooked ham of tongue, either 
grated or sieved. Pile on a dish 
covered with a lace paper. 

^ Another tcay.—Mix the chicken with 
pmk mayonnaise ; smooth the surface, 
then ornament it with ham butter and 
green butter round the edge, and put 
a little pile of chopped capers and 
beetroot in the middle. 

Chicken Mayonnaise, with 
Quenelles. — Required : aspic, aspic 


cream, chicken as above, quenelles, 
and garnish. Cost, variable, about 4s, 
to 6s. 

Line a border mould thinly with 
pink aspic ; when set, fill up with yel- 
low aspic cream, put in a cool place 
until firm, then turn out, and fill 
the middle with chicken mayonnaise 
(see recipe above). Make soifie chicken 
quenelles, moulded; coat them wdth 
pink aspic, and put them round the 
base of the mould, and place a f('w on 
the top, intermixed with slices of 
tongue, cut in fancy shapes; truffles, 
in crescents or stars; and slices of 
cucumber, cut with a crimped cutter. 
This is a very effective dish if the 
ingi-edients are tastefully arranged. 

Coq^les of Beef.— Required : 
beef, foie gras, sauce, and garnish, us 
below. Cost, about ds. })er dozen. 

Mix some braised or roasted beef with 
a fourth its weight of foie gras ; pass 
through a fine mincing machine, and 
then moisten with brown sauce No. 2. 
Take some china or i)lated shells ; put 
a teaspoonful of horse-radish sauce in 
each, fill up with the beef, and level 
the tops. Then coat them with pink 
chaudfroid, and garnish with horse- 
radish butter from a bag and pipe, to 
form any pretty design, so that tho 
pink shows between. 

Serve piled on a dish covered with a 
lace paper. 

CoauiUes of Mutton. — Re. 

quin;d : mutton, mint sauce, aspic, 
salad, &c., as below. Cost, about 28. 
to 2s. Cd. per dozen shells. 

Cut some lean, cook(*d mutton into 
dice shapes. Mix some good mint sauce 
with Btrung liquid aside; the latter 
should be twice the usual strength, then 
equal measures of the two can bo used. ■ 
f^ir them together over ice until on 
the point of setting, then pour into a 
shallow mould, and set on ice until 
hnn, when it must bo turned out, and 
cut in dice the size of the moat. Ar- 
range some cucumber salad at tho 
bottom of some 8hells,a8 above described; 
fill up with the moat and sauco, and 
pour salad cream over all. Chop more 
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of the sauce, and put a little heap in 
the centre of the cream, with tomatoes 
in little squares, dressed with oil, &c., 
as for sahid, all round. Serve as cold 
as possible. Braised meat is better 
than any other for this dish. 

Cream of CMckeii and Ham. 

— Take square copper bakin^j-shoet 
with turned-up ed^res, and line it with 
tomato aspic. ISIix a puree of liam 
and chicken {see Ham and Chicken 
PuKEE, Iced), with a little chopped 
parsley ; sprc'ad it over the aspic when 
set. Coat with more aspic, then set on 
ice until cold. Garnish the top with 
alternate rows' of green butter and egg 
butter, using a bag and pipe. TiCave a 
clear space between the garnish, so 
that the cream can bo cut neatly into 
squares. 8ervo one to each person. 
They may bo on little ])latcs, or in 
paper cases. (Travnish with chojqxjd 
tomato aspic, or small salad. Cost, 
variable. 

Cntlets in Aspic Cream.— 

Required : seven or ('ight lamb cutlets 
(or veal cJin bo used in the same way), 
some s:iuc(', asparagus puree, and gar- 
nish as under. Cost of meat, about 
3s. 

Grill the cutlets, and leave them 
until cold. Put a pile of iced aspa- 
ragus puree in the centre of the dish, 
and put the cutlets round it. Prepare 
some aspic cream {see Coi-d Sauces) 
and whip it over ice for a short time ; 
then ornament the cutlets with it, and 
put some round the base. 

Cutlets in Chervil Cream.— 

For this, a piece of lamb or veal, either 
roasted or braised, may be used. It 
should be left until cold before it is 
divided into cutlets. 8ubstiiuto chervil 
cream {see Cold Sauces) for that giv(*n 
above, and use it in the same way. In 
the centre, put some whole dressed 
asparagus {.see Dukssed Veoetahles), 
the best part only; every bit of the 
hard stalk must bo removed. This 
should be placed in a border of rice, 
high enough to keep it in shape ; the 
cutlets resting agjiinst the border. 


Fancy slices of cut lemon and little 
blocks of aspic should be used as 
garnish. For the rice border see 
Gaiinishes ; if preferred, a border of 
aspic can be used in place of rice. 

Cutlets, with Queen’s Own 
Sauce. — Take as many cutlets as 
may be required ; they may bo mut- 
ton, lamb, or veal, and grilled, fried, 
or broiled ; or braised meat is equally 
good. Lay each singly in an oval 
paper case, on a bed of cress and 
shredded lettuce, or any other salad 
pref(irr(‘(l ; mask with bechamel or 
supreme sauce ; then ornament the top 
with qiie(^n’s own sauce {sec pag(5 
112). Garnish the surface with 
chopped j)arsley and coralline pepper ; 
or the siiiKx^ may be coloured pink, and 
sprinkled with chopped truffles. Cost, 
variable. 

Duckling, with Fruit Salad. 

— Jtequired : duck, Sinic(?, and garnish, 
as bidow. Cost, variable, about 3s. to 
3s. 6d. 

The breast of a duck is required for 
this, and one that has been braised is 
to be iTTcferrcd to a roasted one. Slice 
it Avhen cold, and see that the slices 
are even in size. Dip each into tomato 
sauce, made by mixing the pulp of a 
ripe tomato or two with sherry and 
glaze, in the proportion of a quarter of 
an ounce of glaze and a tiiblespoonful of 
sherry to a gill of the pulp, and a 
tablospoonful of good brown stock or 
gravy, and the same of very strong 
aspic. Cut some pieces of pale aspic, 
a little larger than eadi slice of duck ; 
lay one on each when the tomato sauce 
has become cold, then dish on a bed of 
watercress Siilad straight down the 
dish. In botwi'cn the slices put some 
duTries, drained from the salad dress- 
ing, and cut in four, mixed with a 
small proportion of chopped olives. 
Put a spot of white mayonnaise on 
each slice of duck, with a few bits of 
olives in the middle. More cherry 
salad (the fruit left whole), with a few 
olives, comideto the garnish for tho 
sides of the dish. 

Another way . — Uso orange salad, 
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both on the top and round the dish, 
instead of cherries; chop the fruit for 
the top decoration, and ]ea^'C the rest 
in the usual sectional divisions. 

Escalopes of Pigeon in 
Cases. — Prepare as many birds as 
are recpiired, by boning them and 
tilling them with rich forcemt^at (any 
suitable). They may then be braised 
or roasted and left to cool, when they 
should b(' cut in slices the third of an 
inch thick. Have ready some paper 
(‘uses, and put in (.‘ach some* nice salad, 
one of artichoke bottoms is suitable. 
Lay a slice of ])igooii on each, and 
mask it with mayonnaise or chopped 
aspic. If the cas(*s are square, fait a 
slice of egg (jilovt'r's are must suitable) 
at eacli corner. Lost, variabh*. 

Escalopes of Pigeon, with 

Truffles. — Prepare the cases as 
above; mask tlie slices with good 
chjiudfroid, pale pink or green ; 
s])rinkle with chopped truffle, and 
cover with j)alo aspic. Hound the 
escalopes, in the cases, jmt a border 
of chopped aspic, with little rings or 
other devices of truffles, and small 
pieces of foie gras ; the latter should 
be put in the centre of some little 
rings cut from hard-boiled white of 
egg. Cost, variable. 

Another way , — After the escalopes 
are cut from birds that have been 
boned, but not stuffed, spread them 
with foie gras, then mask this 
wdth brown cliaudfroid ; wlien set, 
sprinkle pink aspic, chopped into pea- 
sized pieces, all over it. Put into tlie 
cases, and gamish the edges with aspic 
cream, cut in fancy shap('S, witli her(3 
and there a slired of truffle, and a 
sprig of cre.s.s or (.hcrvil. 

PiUets of Beef in Jelly.— 

rtequired ; beef, sauce, aspic, cherries, 
and sakid. Cost, according to gariii.sh. 

Brai-se or grill som(,‘ small til lets of 
beef {hi-c jirece<Jing chaj)b3i>j ; leave them 
until cold, tlicn coat them with brown 
s/iuce, mixed with strong a.spie, suf- 
ficic'iit to set it ; or us.-, insb-ad, brown 
stock No. 10, mi.wd with dis.solvcd 


gelatine, about half an ounce to throe 
gills of stock. When firm, cover the 
tillcts with chopped pale aspic in the 
centre; then lay some glace cherries 
round the edge ; they should be halved. 
l*lace the fillets in Ji row, overlapping, 
down the centre of a dish, and down 
each side put some nice green salad — 
flagi'olets, cucumbers, haricots, verts, 
&c.— and garnish with more cherries. 
(See Chekhy Salad.) 

Fillets of Mutton in Jelly. 

— Prepare the fillets as above; tliey 
sliould h(' in ovals, cut from th(3 leg or 
I lean. JNIix sonu; cbopix'd mint in tin; 
as])ie used for them, and garnish with 
an iced cucumber juirec;. Put ebeiries 
about the dish, and on llie imat, as 
above directed. Cost, variable. 

Fillets of Mutton with Foie 
Gras. — Whc‘U tht! cooked fillets are 
cold, cut tliem round the edg«‘, and put 
in some sieved foie gras, j)re8S them 
together, and coat them with brown 
chaudfroid; then, when set, with yellow 
aspic. Before the jelly sets, coat it 
M'ith chopped cheTries and truffles. 
Glace cherries are host for the purpose. 
Dish as above, and ganiish the sides 
with Savce Vektk. Cost, about Ss. to 
4s., for a dish of nine. 

Fowl d, la Parmesan in 
Aspic. — Kcqnired : three ounces each 
of cooked ham and fowl, two ounces of 
grated Parmeetin ch(‘es(*, sauce, Ac., as 
below. Cost, about 2s. Gd. to 3s. 

Puund and sieve th(' fowl and ham ; 
stir the cheese into a gill of creamy 
bechamel wliile liot ; when cool, mix it 
with the nu-ut, tlion add a gill of aspic 
mayonnaise, and stir until it begins to 
set. Have? ready a jdain mould lined 
with pink aspic, and garnished at t);e 
bottom and sides with s]>rigs of chervil, 
eook(‘d toiigu(‘. and ham in little round.''', 
ehoj»}M*d capers or gherkins, and slices 
of hard-boiled egfjs. Set tin; garnish 
with inori' jelly, fill uj) with the chee.se 
iiiixtinv, and pour jelly ovrr the top. 
Set in an i( e < avo an hour or more, 
then turn out and ganiiah with the 
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same materials used for ornamenting 
the mould. 

Kam and Chicken Pnrde, 
Iced. — Mix together three ounces of 
boiled chicken, and the same weight 
of cooked ham ; pass them through a 
mincing machinci, and mix with them 
a gill oi liquid aspic, and a gill of 
whipped cream and mayonnaise stirred 
together. Season with cayenne and a 
j»iiich of salt : colour a pale pink, and 
stir over ice for a short time ; then fill 
any fancy moulds, and fri'czc in an ice 
cave ; or pour into sandwich moulds, 
or a large plain mould, and cut into 
small bloc’ks. In cither case, dish with 
a border of green salad, plainly dressed; 
sprinkle with finely choj)pcd pickled 
gherkins, and i)ut small strips of cooked 
ham, coated with pink chaudfroid, h(‘re 
and there about it. Cost, about Is. lOd. 
to 28. 

Ham and Veal Fnr^e, Iced. 

— Kequired : four oiiric(fS eacli of cooked 
veal and ham, a gill of thick suprenw^ 
sauce, half a glass of sluTiy, and a gill 
of white stock No. 9, firm enough to 
sot into a jelly when cold ; or aspic 
may bo used instead. Seasoning as 
below. Cost, about Is. 6d. to 2s., ex- 
clusive of quenelles. 

Prepare the meat as for quenelles; 
add a little celery salt, cayenne, grated 
lemon peel, and nutmeg. Fill a ijlain 
border mould — after whisking the mix- 
ture over ice — then freeze in an ice 
cave for an hour or more. Turn out, 
and fill the centre with a rich vegetable 
salad, and garnish tin? top of the mould 
Avith quenelles, maskiHi with aspic, or 
coloured chaudfroid sauce. 

Indian Cutlets. — Kemove the 
white meat of a young chicken which 
has been parboilt'd in Avhito stock ; 
free it from skin, then mince, and mix 
it with the following ingredients: u 
gill of line bread-crumbs, soaked in 
whiter stock and beaten fiiudy ; a sjilt- 
spoonful each of Nt‘paul pepper, gratfd 
lemon peel, white pt'i>per, choj>pt'd 
parsley, tarragon and chervil; a tea- 
spoonful of mulligatawny paste, the 


yolks of two eggs and tho white of 
one, a gill of thick bechamel, and a 
little salt. Put the mixture into but- 
tered cutlet moulds, and poach for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Turn out 
when cold, and coat them with white 
chaudfroid sauce. Hound the edge of 
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each put some chopped pink aspic, 
mixed with clear mixed xiicklcs, finely 
chopped, and sprinkle tiny strips of 
red and green capsicums owr tho 
entire surface. Dish the cutlets on a 
border of pink aspic, and fill the middle 
with salad. Cost, about 28. 6d. to 38. 
piT dish of nine or ten, exclusive of 
salad. 

Fig. 68 show's the shape of the 
moulds. They are made in copper, 
and are very useful for Aarious kinds 
of entries and made dishes, 

^amb Cutlets d* la Brad- 
leiffb. — Required : the best end of a 
neck of lamb, braised and left until 
cold, puree, and garnish as below. 
Cost, about 3s. to 3s, 6d. 

Cut tho lamb into neat pieces, take 
the bones uAvay, and coat the meat 
Avith jialc aspic ; sprinkle it with finely 
chopped mint. Dish in a circle ovor- 
lajjping, and jiut some iced cucumber 
puree all round each, using a bag and 
X)i})e. A block of rice, or a croustade, 
may bo used to rest the cutlets against. 
Itound the base put more of tho 
cucumber puree, sprinkled with chop- 
j>ed mint and beetroot in thin strips 
or tiny dice. 

Lamb Cutlets k la Taunton. 

— Required : cutlets as above, A’ege- 
tables, &c., as below’. Cost, about 3a, 
to 3s. Gd. 

Divide tho meat, glaze it, and lay 
on the glaze, on one side only, some 
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Btar-shaped pieces of cooked carrot, 
turnip, beetroot, and cucumber ; or 
little rings, or other devices will do. 
Then pour pale aspic over to set the 
garnish. Dish as above, and round 
the base put more of the same vegc- 
tjibles in olive shapes, mixed with any 
nice salad di'essing. (Jurnish with 
olives and capers. 

Small mutton can be used just as 
above directed. 

Little Bonclides of Beef en 
Cliandfroid. — Itcquired : half a 
pound of cooked beet, a gill of brown 
sauce, No. 2, half a glass of sherry, a 
gill of stock, No. IG, and a quarter of an 
ounce of French gelatine. Cost, Is. Gd. 
to 2s., exclusive of salad and vegetables. 

Prepare the meat as for beef quenelles ; 
add a little pep])er and nutmeg, and a 
few drops of anchovy essence. Mix in 
the brow’n sauce ; dissolve the gehitine 
in the stock and shen-y, add it when 
rather cool, then whip the mixture 
over ice and fill some little louche . 
moulds, using a bag and pipe. 8et 
them in an icc cave for an liour, then 
turn out and mask thorn with hrown 
chaudfroid ; put them back to set, [ 
then pour pink aspic over; return to | 
the QHYO. for a short time before serving. I 
Dish thorn on a border of rice, and till ' 
the centre with a nice? iced salad. »Servc i 
with dressed vegetables. 

Little Timbales of Hare,— 

Required ; hare, liver, kidney, wine, 
sauce, and garnish, as bolo'sv. Cost, 
about 2s. Od. to 3s., according to salad 
used, &c. 

Chop and pound some cooked hare ; 
to six ounces add the liver of a fowd or 
the hare, and a sheep’s kidney, both 
braised in stock, then pounded and 
sieved ; stir in a gill of good aspic, 
wx‘11 flavoured wdlh sheiTy ; the suiih; 
measure of thick brown sauce, and a 
teaspoonful of chopped truffle. Fill 
^me tirnhiilo moulds and set them on 
ice ; turn out, and fill up the centres 
with tomato asjuc in little blocks, and 
tiny fried forcemeat balls, coated with 
chaudfroid or as]>ic, wdth little sprigs 
of chervil or tarragon in the centre. 


Serve a salad of tomatoes in n st'parato 
dish. 

Mousse of Fowl d, la Lil- 
lington. — Substitute fowl for the 
veal as above, then procr(‘d in the 
same Avay, except that cooked bam or 
tongue may bo used instead of cocks’ 
combs or sweetbread. \V}:cri tuincd 
out of the mould, gamisli witli a Irt- 
tuce or cress salad and omit the trufUcs 
and aspic. Put a f('w fancy-sha}u<l 
slices of ham, coated with aspic, about 
the dish. 

Mousse of Pheasant.— h'e- 

quired ; half a pound of cook(‘d jdu'a- 
sant. a gill of brown sauce, the same 
measure of stock from th(' bones of the 
j bii’d, half a gill of 31ad('ini, half a gnll 
j of cream ; garnish as below. C’ost, 
j variable 

Skin and pound the moat, add the 
brown sauce, rub through a sieve ; ini.x 
in the ph(‘asant stock- -this must bi 
j strong and clear, but need not be 
clantied — wliisk for a few minutes, then 
I add the (Team and whisk again. Have 
some little fancy moulds, wdth pink 
aspic to lino the bottoms, and sprinkle 
them vuth truffle shreds and chopped 
white of egg }»oiled hard. Ijino the 
sides of the mould with aspic cream, 
pale yellow ; fill up wdlh the mousse 
mixture, and sot on icc. When fiim 
turn out, and dish wdth green salad 
round each, and a cherry &ilad in the 
centre of the dish. 

Mousse of Veal a la Lil- 

lington.— licquired : three ounces of 
cooked veal, two ounces of foi(‘ gras, 
half a pint of stock, No. G or 7, a glass 
of sherry, half an ounce of sheet gela- 
tine, a border of aspic cream (sec (iau- 
NiSHKs), jelly, and garnish as Ixdow. 
Cost, varying with the gjirni.sh. 

Line an oval Charlotte mould with 
yellow aspic ; garnish w'ilh slices of 
truffle and cook(4 cocks’ combs; or 
instoiid of tli(js(‘, starn]> out some sweet- 
bread in the same shapes. Pound and 
sieve the veal and foie gras; mix it 
W'ith the stock and sherry in w’hich 
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the gelatine has heen melted ; then 
Htir in a table ^spoonful of truffle essence, 
and whip the mixture until it looks 
8pong>'. The stock should ho cool 
h(ifore it is added to the foi(} gras and 
veal. Tut it into the i>reparod mould; 
pour more asi)ic over the top, and set 
in an ice cave, or on ice until firm. 
Turn it ou4 on to the oval bfirder of 
aspic cream, and put a few slices of 
truffles and blocks of aspic round the 
base. 

Pheasant, Chandfroid of. - 

Ihifjuired : jihi'Jisant, sauce, foie gras, 
aspic, truffle, and watercress. Cbst, 
about 3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d., hut variahh*. 

Take thehroast from a })raceof roasted 
plieasfiiits ; cut into fillets, and mask 
them with brown cluiudfroid sauce. 
Place them in a ring round a dish. 
Then pass some foie gnis through a 
sieve ; mix it with an equal hulk of 
8emi-li(piid aspic, and whisk t(»gether ; 
put this mixture on the top of the filhds. 
Next pour over some white cluiudfroid, 
and sprinkle with chop])ed truffle. Ur 
put a star- shaped slice of truffle in the 
centre. Fill up the dish with wjiter- 
cress. 

Pheasant in Surprise.— Ko. 

quired : a pheasiint puree, tongue, and 
ham, aspic, sauce, salad, gjirnish, &c., 
as below. Cost, on an average, from 
4s. to 5s,, but variable. 

Line a plain mould with yellow aspic ; 
when set, coat it with a garnish of foie 
gras in thin slices, cooktnl tongue and 
pink ham in fancy shapes, and strips of 
Lird-boiled white of egg. Then pour 
in a coating of thick brown chaud- 
froid. When set, fill up with a puree 
made by mixing a gdll each of brown 
sauce and liquid aspic with half a pint 
of pound(5d cooked pheasant ; stir over 
ice until it b(‘gins to set before filling 
the mould. Then smooth it, place the 
mould in ice, and turn out when linn. 
Round the mould put a vegi^table salad, 
feprinklo a cluipped truffle and somi* 
aieved egg yolk over, and servo ns cold 
as possible. 

Quails en Chaud&oid.-Ro< 


quired : quails, sauce, salad, and garnish, 
as below. Cost of quails, uncertain. 

Bone and stuff some quails {sec recipes 
under Game), and braise them; then 
divide when cold. Spread the outer 
])art with brown sauce, good chaud- 
froid, and when firm garnish it with 
green chaudfroid, from a leaf pipe down 
the centre, and jjut some white or pink 
down the sides from a smaller pipe; 
leave the brown edge visible all round. 
I’he sauce must be used for this pur- 
pose before it sets ; or, instead of 
coloured chaudfroid, some thick may- 
onnaise sauce, or whipped cream 
srasoned with cayenne pepper, can be 
used. Have ready some ])aper eases ; 
half fill them with watercress salad, 
lay half a quail in each, and put round 
a flat dish. 

Quails with Poie Gras.— After 
boning and cooking the birds as above, 
cut slices thinly after the birds have 
become cold, and have a similar supply 
of foie gras in slices. Lay these in 
cases, one slice of foie gras on the top 
of the quail, and garnish with chopped 
jelly of two colours, pale in the centre, 
and a deep pink for the edges, or r/cc 
rersd, S.ilad can be put in the cases, 
as in the aliovo recipe, and should also 
he used for garnishing the dish ; or 
olives, sliced beetroot, and plovers* 
eggs may bo used instead. 

Ragout of Game k la Finch- 

dale. — Required : four ounces of 
cooked game, two ounces each of boiled 
liain, truffles and foie gras, all in dice 
shapes; two eggs boiled hard, three 
gills of stock, No. 6, clarified, half an 
ounce of gidatine, garnish, «S:e., as 
below. Cost, from 28. to 3s. 

Dissolve the gelatine in a glass of 
IVIadeira, add it tt) tlie stock and stir 
in the meat, &:e., and the eggs in 
strips— wliites only. The stock should 
he on the point of setting when they 
arc put in. Line some sandwich 
moulds with pink aspic, then i)ut in 
a layer of tlie above, then more aspic, 
another layer of the ragout, and aspic 
again; five layers in all. Turn thtmi 
out when firm ; they should he put on 
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ice, or ill the cave for a short time. 
Garnish with green salad, sprinkled 
with the egg yolks, sieved. 

Stock No. 7 er 8 may be used in- 
stead of No. 6 ; in fact, any kind 
suitable for clear soup answers. 

Supreme of Veal d. la Treg’o. 

— Required ; nine or ten thin slices 
from a fillet of veal ; garnish, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

The slices should be about three 
inches long, and an inch and a half 
wdde, and batted out evenly wdth a 
wet kiiif(5. Put th(!iii on a buU(;r(id 
tin, sprinkle them with lemon juice 
and a s]) 00 iiful of white wine, then 
]jour a gill of white stock over, and 
cook, covered, in a gentle oven, for 
iive minutes. Then put a pinch of 
salt and pepper on each fillet, and cook 
for five or seven minutes more. XVlum 
cold, mask with pink and greem chaud- 
froid, lialf of each, then dish them j 
alternately on a border of asi)ic— this ' 
should be pale yellow. I’ut a row of 
the same aH])ic, finely chop])ed, between 
the fillets where they oveilap, and fill 
up the middle of the mould with a 
mi-xed salad of cucumber and tomatoes. 
Over the centre surface 6])rcad some 
mayonnaise ; the foundation should be 
white; colour a small quantity green 
and pink, and use for ornamenting from 
a bag and pipe. 

Supreme of Veal ^ la Stock- 
dale. — (Jook the meat as above, but 
mask wdth pink cliaudfroid only. Sieve 
some yolk of hard-boiled eggs, and cut 
tlie w’hites into diamondo ; lay them 
on the top of the meat to form a 
pattern, and dust them over with 
lobster coral or coralline pepper. Coat 
the surface of the salad dressing with 
the sieved yolks. 

Sweetbread Boueb^es d la 

Busse, — Hcquircid ; aspic and other 
garnish, sweetbread, ham, sauce, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 28. Gd. per 
dozen, or more. 

Line some little deep dariole moulds 
with pale yellow aspic, and sprinkh; it 
with chopped parsley and chervil, with 


some tiny stars of truffle at the hottom. 
Mix together some cooked sweetbread 
and ham in tiny dice shapes; moisten 
them with creamy hechamel and inay- 
oniiaiso in equal parts; fill up the 
moulds and pour more aspic on the to]>. 
Turn out when set, and dish each 
mould in a little bed of “macedoine 
of vegetables ” tossed in mliyonnaise. 

Sweetbreads witb Foie Gra^ 
in Aspic. — Required : aspic, foie 
gras, sw’ectbroad mixture as above, find 
ganiisli as below. Cost, variable, ac- 
cording to sweetbreads used. 

Liiu^ a square tin, with d(*ej) turne'd- 
np edges with ]>alc aspic, Hum cover 
it with thin slices of foie gras ; next 
put tlio mixturi' as given in above 
reeipe; then more foie' gras; then 
aspic again, making five layers in 
all. AA’hcn set and cold, divide* into 
squares or fingers, and dish nicely in a 
})ile, with a garnisli of chervil and 
tarragon, jinel fancy shapes of beetroot 
and cucumber. Tlie part that was 
bottom in the mould should be the top 
in serving. 

Lamb's swoetbr(*ad does quite as 
well as calf’s for dishes of this kind. 

Sweetbread and Tonne 
Cutlets. — Keuiuired : some thin slicoB 
of cooked tongue and sw’cclbreud, 
thick white sauce, jind garnish as 
below'. Cost, varying wdth the gar- 
nish. 

Tut the slices toge ther in four 
layers, dipping them in white sauc'c ; 
the top layer should he tongue, and 
that must he di])ped in saucei on the 
under side only. (’oat tliese with 
very pale aspic, and lay in the centre 
a star cut from a t ruffle or pickled 
w’alnut ; put tiny shre ds of tai ragon 
round, and a leaf or two of small cress 
or chervil. Renind the edges of the 
cutlets ]>ut sejine* jiale aspic, choi)pid 
small, and jjasse d through a hag and 
pij) 0 . Rut a block of rice down llio 
centre' of a dish, and pul the cutlets in 
a row ovc'ilajiping. Garnish the disli 
w'ith olives, green salad, and prawns; 
or with cut lemons and beetroot, and 
hard-boiled c-ggs, with hlocke of aspic 
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in between ; or put a cherry or cur- 
rant salad round, with little quenelles 
of white meat on the edge of the dish. 
Those should be masked with chopped 
truffle. 

Timbale of Hare, Iced.— 

Required : a puree of hare, aspic, 
salad, eggs, ?cc., as below. Cost, about 
3s. to 3s. 6d. 

Line a timbale mould with aspic, 
flavoured with a spoonful of dissolved 
currant or tomato jelly; pink aspic 
should be us(‘(l, and the colour should 
be d(iop. Fill uj) with a jiuree of liare, 
and set on ice for a few’ hours. Turn 
out, and garnish wuth blocks of yellow' 
aspic, and little heaps of currant jelly 
wliich have been cm ice. Jn Ix'tween 
thes.'! put some dre.ssed salad and 
stuffed eggs in slices; coat the latter 
with a puree made by mixing sieved 
foie gras with brow’n sjiuce, No. 2, 
and liipiid aspic, equal measures of 
each, w’ell whisked over ice before 
using. !Mako the hare puree in the 
same w’ay, using cooked hanj in place 
of foie gras ; but uftt3r the pur6e is })ut 
into the mould, pour a layer of aspic, 
half an inch thick, over it, so that 
w'hen turned out the puree will bo 
completely covered with the jelly. 
Garnish the top of the mould with the 
ingredients used for the base, mixing 
them so that the colours contrast 
well. 

Tomatoes Stuffed, in Aspic. 

— Cut some plum-shaped tomatoes in 
two, lengthwise, scoop out the }>ulp, 
and rub it through a liair sieve. Mix 
all that goes through with an equal 
hulk of sieved foie gras. In the toma- 
toes put a spot of mayonnaise, till eaeh 
half with the above mixture, place them 
tog(ithor again, and put them singly 
into little oval paper eases, as shown in 
Fig. G9, with a bed of small salad at 
the bottom. Chop some a8pi<*, put it 
all round the fruit to fill up the cases, 
and coat the toj) of each tomato with 
coloured mayonnaise, or a little pile of 
Iced Havce a la Rauhe (plainly frozen, 
not moulded) is better still. Cost, 
variable, 


These may be served at dinner, or for 
ball suppers, or any outdoor gather- 
ings. They must be thoroughly cold. 
Instead of the pur6e given above, some 
mince of chicken or game may be used. 
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and the savoury pates sold in tins 
come in for such dishes. Many potted 
meats can be similarly utilised. 

Veal Chaudfroid k la Lil- 

lingifOXl. — Required : half a ])Ound of 
cold veal, from a braised fillet, ham, 
vegetables, aspic, garnish, and sauce as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

Cut the meat into thin slices, and 
then into ovals ; all skin must be re- 
moved. Cut some ham into the same 
shape, but smaller. Mask the veal 
w’ith w’hite chaudfroid, lay the ham 
on, and mask that w'ith the same sauce 
coloured pink ; sprinkle th(' wliite 
sauce with chopped truffles and capers, 
and the jiink w'ith truffles and cooked 
turnips in tiny strips, or with hard- 
lioiled W’hite of egg. Toss a tin of 
** macedoine de legumes ” in mayon- 
naise \mtil wi‘11 coated : pile them in 
tlie centre of a dish, and put a border 
of choppeil aspic round. Dish tlie 
meat on the border, and put little 
quenelles of veal or chicken round the 
base ; these should bo pink and w’hito. 
In betwi'cn them place some rich 
hu’cemeat balls, made small, and mask 
them with brow’ii chaudfroid. This is 
done very easily by holding them on a 
palette knife and pouring the sauce 
over, then laying them on a wire sieve 
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or pastry rack to set. Or they can be 
taken up on a fine skewer, and dipped 
in the sauce, then smoothed with a 
knife. The first is the better w^ay. 
The balls may be fried, or stowed in 
gravy. 

Veal Cream in Jelly.— Re- 
quired : six ounces of cooked veal, two 
ounces of cooked ham, two tablespoon- 
fuls of thick bechamel, a gill and a 
half of aspic, and the aame of w'hippod 
cream, a truffle in shreds or dice, and 
garnish us below'. Cost, about ‘2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 

Line a mould wdth aspic, and then 
coat it entirely wdth cooked vegetables 
— carrot, turnip, beetroot, cucumber, 
artichoke bottoms, &c. The shapes 
should bo as fanciful and varied as 


possible, and the colours nicely ar- 
ranged. Set these with more aspic, then 
make a pur6e of the above ingredients, 
fill up, set on ice until firm, then tuni 
out Cut some iced sauce a la barl)o into 
dice, or any desired shape, and gamisli 
the top of the mould ; put a few' more 
pieces round the base, wdth any of the 
j vegetables used for thc‘ garnish, in 
i little heaps, first dressing them with 
oil, &c., in the usual way. Some fam'v- 
shaped slices of lemon should divide 
tlie vegetables from the ic(?d mua 
A timbale mould, or any mould wdth a 
sunk top, can be used. If a “sunk 
top border mould ” is userd. the centre 
I must be filled with chopped aspic after 
I it is turned out, and this should be 
I pale to contrast with the vegetable 
I garnish in the mould. 



JOINTS AND PLAIN MEAT 
DISHES. 


{For Braised Meats, see Entrees, Made Dishes, and Removes.) 


GENERAL HINTS ON MEAT. 

The choice of food is one of the most important of the dutie.s of every 
housekeeper ; much of the reejuisite kuowledj^c involved in the judicious 
selection of wholesome fare, and the careful avoidance of what is bad or 
doubtful, can result only from practical experience. 

Wo will first point out the leading’ features of good meat generally. 
Furtlier details of each kind are given under their respective liejidings. 
One of the surest signs of a healthy animal is the condition of the tongue ; 
this should be plump and clear skinned, the fat at the root being fairly 
plentiful and of good colour, with no unpleasant odour. A shrivelled 
tongue, with rank smelling fat, may not indicate actual disease, but goes 
far to disprove perfection. Then the internals. These — viz., the heart, 
liver, kidney, Ac. — furnish an equally reliable test. A bright, clear kidney, 
wdth firm clear fat round it; a smooth-looking liver, uniform in colour, 
and free from blotches on the surface ; or a heart, clear and bright-looking, 
are prominent signs of a healthy condition. On these points the highest 
authorities are agreed. 

As to the tiesli itself, we must refer to our remarks under the separate 
headings for Beef, Veal, &c. &c., for details; but speaking generally, 
it should be firm, free from tiajbbiuess — i.e. pleasant both to the sight and 
smell — and wlien cooked should neither shrink, nor separate when cut to 
any great extent. A certain loss of w'eight is unavoidable, given the 
primest meat and the most careful cooking ; wo refer rather to the dry, 
shrivelled appearance of poor meat; whereas good meat, to use a homely 
phrase, will “plump.” But to ensure good results at table, the great 
thing is personal inspection : one soon becomes acquainted with the 
outward signs of good, indifferent, and bad meat ; and the linos of demar- 
cation are many ; wliile as to the choice of joints, a so-called inferior one 
from a first-class animal is to bo preferred to a prime cut (?) from a poor, 
badly-fed one. 

Meat should always bo hung up as soon as it comes from the butcher, 
after careful wiping with a damp cloth, then with a dry one. Kernels, 
marrow, kidneys, and other parts which taint readily should be removed ; 
a good dust of pepper, round the sliank bone of a leg or slioulder of 
mutton, or other meat, is a simple preservative ; and some flour should 
be dredged all over. The collar or larder should be cool, airy, and dry; 
damp, lack of ventilation, or proximity to open drains will render the 
meat unwholesome; and those who have not facilities for hanging it 
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must either eat it in a fresh condition, or get the but(*hor lo hang it for* 
them. 

Should a joint become tainted, owing to sudden change of temperature 
or any other cause, the best restorative is, we think, permanganate of 
potash-enough being added to give the water a pink tinge ; both must 
be renewed until tlie meat ceases to discolour tlie water. After this 
treatment, thorough drying is important, and for baking or roasting the 
meat must be floured. 

With regard to frozen meat, now largely consumed in this country, 
certain rules for its treatment must be carefully followed by tlios(* who 
would serve it in its best condition. Like fresh meat, it u(*ods to b(‘ hung 
for a time to become tender. Supposing a biitcluT cuts uj) one of th<*se slnu'p 
in the morning, and it is bouglit and cooked for the mid-day dinner, the resuH 
will bo very different from that of the same meat cooked two to four days 
(according to the weather) later. But it must be nunembered, )>o<)i in 
hanging it before cooking and for cooking, that the cut end must be 
upwards, or a good deal of the juice will run out; where two ends an' 
cut, as a loin or neck, the position must be horizontal. The time reipjin'd 
is rather longer than for liome-fed meat, as, after the usual ]>reliminary 
closing of the pores, the cooking should be very slow. We may here 
repeat the reminder to bring into the kitclien, a few liours before cooking, 
any joint, whether English or foreign, in cold, frosty weatli(‘r. It is 
astonishing what an improvement will thus ])o effected, both in flavour 
and the tender juicy condition of the joint. Frozen meat should not he 
floured during the hanging, it is aj)t to turn sour; but it should be 
dredged with flour for baking or roasting. It is admirably adaj)ted for 
stews, pies, and puddings, on account of its iomleriwss ; boiling is fJie 
least satisfactory way of cooking it, and for beef tea or mutton t(‘n. frozen 
meat is not suitable; this is explained in tlio chapter on Invalid 
Cookery. 


That carving is an art none can deny, but whetlu'r tlio bad carving so 
often met with is really due, as is sometimes said, to stu}>idity, awkward- 
ness, or laziness, is an open question. Practice has much to do W'ith it, 
and a good knife much more ; given both, no one lu'cd carve ba^lly, 
assuming that the general principles are rightly understood; and the«(* 
are embodied in cutting fairly, so that the prime portions are not dug 
out, and the inferior ones left Ixxlily on the dish; and in the retention of 
the gravy as far as possible. It is not jK)ssiblo to carve nu'at in any 
way without the gravy escaping; the point is to avoid tlie hacking and 
chopping, which results in a dish full of gravy, and dry chunks of meat 
on everybody’s plate. 

There are many reasons why a bad carver should endeavour to p(wfect 
himself (or herself, as the case may be) ; foremost, perhaps, are the ]>alpublo 
ones that meat has a very different flavour and appearance wlien niei'ly 
carved, and that a good deal of waste is prevented A joint cut fairly 
to begin with can reappefir a greater number of times as a joint 
than if spoilt in the first cutting, and fag ends only are left upon tlio 
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There is, however, much in custom, and with respect to carving, many 
chefSf and others who can speak authoritatively, argue that the ordinary 
methods, even when most carefully performed, might with advantage be 
altered. For example, one writer points out that a loin of mutton suffers 
by being jointed before cooking, and served* in chops, and advises that it 
be cut just as a saddle, which consists of two loins. He asks, too, why 
should not a leg bo carved as it is when joined to the loin, and served as 
a haunch? Perhaps the question with regard to the homely neck cf 
mutton is still more pertinent. Whv, it is asked, if it is ruinous to a 
neck of venison to cut it in chops, should not mutton be subject to tlie 
same rule P If one gains by being cut saddle-fashion — i.e. from end to 
end — th(' other will be the better. But these points must be left to individual 
decision, and while one might easily bring forward other arguments in 
favour of different methods, it is likely that the majority will cling to 
tlie more familiar ways. Therefore, our diagrams for tlio most part are 
illustrative of the modes of carving as generally practised. But as it 
does not fall to the lot of everyone to meet with saddles and haunches 
in daily life, we indicate also how the neck, loin, or leg, should be 
dealt with, where the desire exists to put into practice the suggested 
alterations. 

BONING. 

On this point there is much to bo said on both sides. That 
a boned joint goes farther is obvious to all. The case witli which it is 
carved, and the fact that the bone in the fresh state can be utilised for 
soups, &c., prove this ; but there is no denying a loss of flavour to 
some extent. Wc urge the imporfaneo of every housekeeper making 
herself proficient in the art of boning, because we think that the gain— 
notably in the case of a Join of mutton — outbalances any Joss ; at the 
sanie time, we do not think tJiat the meat is as rich in flavour. But hero, 
again, opinions differ. Wo once knew a man wlio could tell, after a 
mouthful, whether a helping of meat was from a boned joint, and his 
palate was equally keen with regard to fish. But for one such, thero 
are scores who would detect no difference ; and in such cases, where 
economy lias to be studietl, a boned joint might with advantage be served 
for the family dinner. Besides the economy, a pleasant change may be 
obtained by inserting some forcemeat in place of tlie bone. 

How to acquire the art is the question for any who may bo disposed 
to try, and here again certain underlying principles must bo understood; 
briefly, avoid hacking the meat; remove it with a clean cut, so to speak, 
and leave as little as possible on the bones. If it be true iliat the nearer 
the bone the sweeter the meat, it is a mistake to leave the sweet meat 
bolmid. It is also a mistake to leave 
on tlie moat anything whieli would 
be better in the stock jiot ; paxi/ leasry, 

and other portions that would, if i *© to.— Bonino Knifk, 

served with the meat, bo left upon 

the plates, should all be removed ; a little piece of fat can be dexterously 
slipped m the vacant places. 

A boning knife, as illustrated, is a necessity, aud the cost is trifling. 
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To attempt to bone with a table knife is useless. The knife must be kept 
close to the bone, the point being used carefully round corners and in 
hollow parts to avoid cutting tlic meat. Paticiuro and care and a few 
experiments will bring about the desired results ; and one practical lesson, 
if obtained only by watching the butcher at a distance, will be a great 
help. 

Don’t leave the bones lying about; they rapidly deteriorate. Put 
them on at once with any other odds and ends, and so make tjio most of 
the entire joint. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

It is doubtful if there is any more useful invention in connection with 
the table than tlie substance >vhich bears this name. First introduced ns 
inviilid food, its use is now fully recognised in the kitclieu, wliere it comes 
ill handy for all sorts of purpo-ses. Witli the few writers wlio assert tJiat 
it is better than fresh meat we do not agree ; but for saving time, when 
circumstances do not permit of due attention to sti»ck of the ordinary sort, 
or when a sauce or gravy is hardly as good in colour or flavour" as it 
should bo, or for the liundred and one disiies that may }m‘ wanted on tlie 
sjnir of the muineiit, then it proves a real boon. It is"worthy of note that 
many persons who are prejudiced against every otlicr siud of }>rescrvcd 
food, have no objection to the use of extract of meat. Some, ]iow(‘ver, 
wdiiJe owning its utility, dislike what Daw term the “ burnt taste.’' TJiis is 
often tile result of using it in i^xces.s, a common error in dealing witli 
concentrated loads of all sorts ; the fact should J}e grasped that one pound 
represents many pounds of meat in the fnvsli state. T]i(‘ large jars are 
much cheaper ill proportion than the small one.s; and where it i.s used 
regularly they should be bouglit, as it will keep well in a cool place. This 
is not the place to argue the cjue.stioii as to whctlier extract of meat is a 
food proper or only a stimulant ; further remarks are made on this iioiiit 
m a later chapter; wo are h(‘re referring to its usefulness as a food 
adjunct, and of that there is no doubt. 

When glaze is not handy, a good substitute is made from extraet of 
meat with a little gelatine and water. (See Glaze.) Tlie extract is also 
a very valuable addition to the traveller’s store, siiiec it occiijiies but little 
space ; witli iiot water a basin of soup is ready in a moment ; or a satisfy- 
ing snack IS made by spreading it on bread and biiftm'. In many small 
savouries throughout this work, for wliich a spoonful of bn^wn samr 
ttiiek gravy, or stock is recommended as an ingredient, should neither bo 
handy, by mixing a morsel of the extract with water, and thickening witli 
Hour or roux, the deficiency is suiiplied. ^ 
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MIXED MEAT DISHES. 

The recipes under this heading are separately grouped, for several 
reasons. The meat dishes, many of which are cheap and simple, are for 
the most part made from mixed meats, or one recipe stands for several 
more; therefore, to place them under any one kind of meat would 
cousiderab^ limit their sphere of usefulness. . 


Bread and Meat Baked.— 

Required : half a i)ouTid of stale bread, 
the same weight of raw meat, four to 
six ounces of scalded onions in thin 
slices, salt and pepper, dripping, and 
water or plain stock. Cost, about 6d. 

Grease a baking dish, cut the bread 
very thinly, spread with the dripping, 
slice and season the meat, and fill up 
the dish altcmatel)", having bread top 
and lx)ttom, and onions over the meat. 
Pour the stock over, about half a pint, 
and let it stand an liour or two, that 
the brca(i ma}' soak ; tlum hake for an 
hour or two : it depends on the kind 
of mc'at. Cover the dish for three 
parts of the time it is in the oven, th(*n 
uncover for the surface to brown and 
crisi> nicely. 

Many children would enjoy a dinner 
of this in ])rcference to roast meat. 
The remains of a disli of cooked rice 
or macaroni can be used up in it, 
allowing more stock in proportion to 
the quantity. 

Bread and Meat Steamed.— 

Required : equal wtughts of bread and 
meat, or liver and bacon in place of 
meat. For half a pound of each, re- 
quired also an ounce of shrt'dded suet, 
or beef marrow, seasoning, and a gill 
of stock, one egg, and a small onion. 
Cost, fid. or 8d. 

Use a basin instead of a dish ; make 
this as directed above, and pour the 
egg and stock over last. The suet or 
marrow takes the place of the dripping. 
Steam it for four hours, as directed for 
Puddings. If the full time cannot ho 
given for steaming this, some other fat 
must take the place of the suet ; three 
hours will do If marrow or dripping be 
used. The outside flat of a cooked piece 


of baked meat will do for this and 
similar dishes ; it should be cut up very 
small, and used like suet. 

Heart Boasted in a Sauce- 
pan. — Proj^arc the heart in tlie usual 
way — it may be stuffed or plain — then 
dry it well by rolling it in flour. Put 
a quarter of a pound of beef dripping 
in an irow tyiucex)an ; when hot, lay 
the heart in and baste it for several 
minutes; on this its tenderness, or 
otherwise, mainly depends. Then 
grease a thick sheet of paj)er and put 
over it ; ])ut the lid on and cook 
gently, allowing about the same time 
as for roasting, or ivither longer ; baste 
often, oviT the paper. AVhen done, 
take tlic paper off, and i)iit the heart 
on a hot disli in front of the tiro for a 
minute and pour round it some sauce 
or gravy. During the cooking, ti e 
heart must ])e turned about every 
twenty minutes, that it may he evenly 
browni‘d. 

This is a useful method of cooking, 
w’hon it is inconvenient to heat an 
oven, or make up a fire for roasting, 
as only just enough heat is rtxiuired 
to keep the fat hot. Cost, variable. 

Heart with Digestive Sauce. 

—Required: a heart (pig’s, lamb’s, 
sheep’s, or calfs), half a pint of Diges- 
tive Sauce, and some stuffing and stock, 
or liquor from boiled meat. Cost, 
variable. 

Cook the heart by boiling in stock 
until almost done ; or follow the 
directions given for IIeakt Roasted 
IN A SSaccei’an ; then take it up and 
slii o it ; put it in a 8auce|>an with the 
sauce, add a gill of stock (No. 1 or 2), 
cover, and leave for lialf an hour, 
below boiling point, ^^'llen readv, 
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put on a very hot dish, with a ring: of 
fried onions and apples round it, or an 
onion or colerj’^ foreenieat 

may bo voal.” If boiled, tie 

the heart in muslin or a thin eloth ; if 
roasted, tie a piece of greased muslin 
over it. 

IMany other sauces may be used in 
just the same way. 

Hotch Fotch (Ckeap and 
Good). — Ke(iuired : the scrag end of 
a neck of mutton, say two pounds, an 
ox foot, two quarts of cold water, a 
large carrot, an onion or two, a small 
cabbage, and a j^ound of dried green 
peas, or si^lit yellow peas. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Prej>aro the meat by washing and 
cutting it up ; the foot may be bought 
at the tri 2)0 shops ; cut it m:) and put 
it with the mutton and cold water ; 
bring to the boil, add the sliced vege- 
tables and a little j>eppor ; cook gently 
in a cov(jred jar for throe hours, then 
add the cabbage, boiled separately for 
a few minutes, drained and slir(;ld<‘d. 
Give a quarter of an hour's further 
cooking, then .season to taste, and stir 
in the jk'us, which sliould hi* eook<Ml in 
another vessel. Ihfore adding tin? 
l)eas, draw out the bone-s from the 
mutton and tho foot. 

Another icay , — Use boiled lentils 
instead of jicas, eitlior i»lain or eunh-d ; 
the latter make a siivoiiry hotch 2 )otch, 
very acceptable on a cold day. 

Kidneys Boasted in a Sauce- 
pan. — Tak(j two ox kidneys, or three 
or fourpig.s’ kidneys, and after washing 
and drying, flour thorn well, and pro- 
ceed as directed for heart, on j>agc 289. 
Be sure that the cooking is slow. Give 
beef kidneys about forty minutrjs ; 
2 >ork, being smalleT, will be done in 
less time. Servo with gravy or sriuee, 
with a dish of fried or sit; wed onion.s or 
any other vegetahles. Gost, variabh;. 

Liver, Moulded.— A breakfast 
dish, iieciuired ; half a pound of fat 
jiork, two jjounds of calf’s or sheep’s 
liver, a quarter of a pint of bread 
crumbs, a raw egg, a dessertspoonful 


of salt, a chop 2 iod onion, a tablespoon- 
ful each of brown sauce and tomato 
pulp, a tcaspoonful of jrepper, a Srilt- 
spoonful of grated lemon ireel, half 
the measure of ground cloves and 
nutmeg, and a little cayenne to taste. 
Cost, about 28. 2d. 

I’ass the meat and onion throiigli a 
sausage msichinc, add the ^crumbs and 
sjiiiee, mix well; 2ait in the .si'asoning, 
which should be blended first in tht5 
dry state, l^rcss the mass firmly into 
a buttered mould, wdth a lid, and 
steam it for a coujdo of hours. As 
soon as done take tlie lid off : turn out 
w’hen cold, and garnish wdth or(^ss, 
jiarslcy, ccl(‘ry or bc(;t leaves, nastur- 
tium i(3avcs, or anything of an equally 
simj)b‘ kind. Salad should be served 
with it. 

Tht! egg should be beaten and 
strained before adding it ; it should be 
mixed in last of all. Pickbid 2 )ork 
may be used, or bacon instead of fresli 
meat, then the mlt must be decreased. 

Meat in a Mask.— This is a 
siinj)l(; and good w’ay of heating a cold 
joint from any animal. Some mashed 
jM>talo('s must bt‘ ]U’cpar(!d, with w'hich 
tlic jucat is to be (•(»veri‘d until even in 
; a knife; should be dip 2 )ed in hot 
w'ater for smo»>lhing tho surface. If 
brushiid over with lieatcn egg it w’ill 
look ni(;er, or it may be dredged w’ith 
raspings. A quick oven is needed, 
and as soon as hot through and browni, 
the moat is ready. Gravy or saiua! 
should be served with it. Cost, vari- 
able, according to circumstances. 

Disertition is needed in preparing 
this. If the joint is large? and under- 
done, the j^ot'ito covering may be thick ; 
but a small joint, w’oll cooked, must bo 
thinly coaie<l, as it is not d<‘sirable to 
t*x 2 »oso it to the }i(;at of tho ovem longer 
than may be necessary. If their 
flavour is liked, a layer of cooked 
onions, sliced, can be; 2*'^^ underneath 
the potatoes ; this will imj^rovc a piece 
of 2 >ork, and seigc is a suitable addition. 
The remains of a ture?cn of sauce can 
be used up on the top of the meat 
under the j)otatoe8. 
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Meat with Macaroni.— It 

soinctiinoH happens that tlie centre of 
a joint is found to bo insufficiently 
cooked, and some way of re-heating, 
other than mincing or hashing, A:c., 
w'ould ho wclcfimed. In such a case 
wo advise a trial of this dish. Sup- 
]K)sing the meat to be mutton or veal, 
say the fillet, about a pound or rather 
more. l*ut it on a jdate, and sprinkle 
it with pepper and chopped herbs; 
pour ov(ir a gill of stock and cover it 
for a short time. This will give it 
llavour and prevent dryness. Have 
for it a deep dish, grease it, dredge it 
bottom and sides with bread crumbs. 
Boil some macaroni until half cooked, 
quantity according to taste — about half 
a pound will do. Make a good supply 
of j)lain forcemeat — a little onion 
should be added if for mutton — and put 
it at the bottom and sides of the dish ; 
thesn line the dish with a few slices 
of hum or bacon, cooked. Put in the 
piece of meat, i)lace a few more slices of 
bacon over, then another layer of foreo- 
inc'at. Cover the dish, and set in a tin 
of hot water in a modcnite oven for lialf 
an hour. TIk'ii take away the tin, 
and give it another quarter of an 
hour, or thereabouts. While this is 
cooking, finish the macaroni in stock 
or sauce. {See Buowx Macahoxi.) 
Turn the moulded moat on a hot 
dish and put the macaroni all round it. 

It is necessary that the dish be but 
little larger than the meat. Th(i latter 
should touch the bacon ; if a space is 
loft between it will not turn out so 
ni(;ely. The forcemeat must be free 
from suet. Cost, variable. 

Meat with Spinach and 
Batter. — Iti^quired : a poun<l (d* 
ste.'ik, a dish of spinach, and a j)int (d 
batttir made as if for Youkshikk 
PrnniNO. Cost, about Is. 8d. 

Cook the steak in the usual way 
by broiling, grilling, &c., or stew it. 
After cooking and pressing tin? spina(*b, 
put it on a plate, and cut up the sU'uk ; 
lay the pieces on and pour the gravy 
over. Bake the })udding batter in a 
round tin, and cut it in four pieci*s ; 


lay these on the meat in their original 
form, and serve with more gravy. 

This can be varied by using various 
sorts of meat; and cabbage, turnip 
tops, or other green vegetables. Tho 
batter, if j)referrcd savoury, should 
be made by one of the recipes given 
for Savouky Batter Puddi.vgs. 

Meat with Vegretables and 
Bice. — liequired: half a pound of 
rice, two pounds of meat, a carrot, a 
turnip, an onion, and a few stalks of 
celery, seasoning, &c. Cost, about 2s. 2d. 

The meat may be any kind, and 
from any lean part of the animal : 
it should bo cut up and stewed with 
the sliced vegetables and some gravy 
(see Gravy for Stews), then thickened 
jind seasoned with a teaspoonful of 
curry powder and a little pep})er and 
chopped herbs. Boil the rice by the 
directions for Saffron Rice, and serve 
in a pile, the rice over the meat, &c. 
Garnish the dish with fried onions 
and fried parsley. This is very 
savoury, and generally liked. 

Mixed Meat Stew.— Required: 
half a pound each of loiin pork, 
mutton, and beef kidney ; three 
pounds of pohitoos and a pound and 
a half of onions, seasoning and water. 
C(*st, about Is. Gd. 

Cut the meat and kidney up, slice 
the vegetables, put onions at the 
bottom of a saucepan, then meat, then 
potatoes, and so on until full, having 
onions at the top. Season each layer 
and pour half a pint of water over. 
Cook slowly for three hours ; or if the 
vegetables are parboiled first, two 
hours will do. Shako often to prevent 
burning. 

Herbs may be added, or a sjK)onful 
of kctchuj), or a mushroom or two 
wlu'ii tlu'y are ph‘ntiful. Instt'ud of 
pork, lean ham or bacon, cut into strips, 
can ho us(‘d ; and veal is nice in place 
of mutton. Some sheep’s feet, boiled 
separately until nearly done, or the 
remains of et^iked calf’s or o.\ fet'/, 
will be a valuable addition. This may 
be sjiid of any sort of gelatinous meat : 
it gives body to the gmvy. 
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Potato Pasty.— This is a very 
economical dish. To make it properly, 
a pasty-pan must be procured which 
has a well-fitting perforated plate, and 
a valve-pipe to screw on. This ciin 
bo had of almost any ironmonger, and 
will cost from 3s. to os. The meat, 
seasoning, and gravy arc put into tlio 
Jowcr part. The i^lite is then laid on 
the meat, the valve-pipe screwed on, 
and mashed potatoes spread ecpially on 
’the top. The pasty should be baked 
in a moderate oven and sent to table 
in the same tin in v^hieh it is baked, 
which should have a neatl 3 "-foldcd 
napkin pinned round it. The cover 
should not be removed until the meat 
is to be served, and an empty dish 
should be placed in readiness for it. 
Jf prop(‘rly baked, the potatoes will be 
nicelj' brown(?d, and will be davourrid 
like the moat. The contents of this 
pasty ma}^ be varied indefinitely. M ut- 
ton or veal cutb'ts, pork chops, chickens 
or rabbits cut intt) lU'at joints, or beef 
cut up as for stewing, will .all be found 
excellent. The meat .should be neatly' 
trimmed, and nieely seasoned, and a 



F;g. 7J. —Potato rA.STy Pan. 


small quantity of gravy poured over 
it. The mashed potatoes should foi-m 
a cru.st at least three inclios thick. 
Two pounds of meat and three pounds 
of potatoes will make a moderate sized 
pasty. Cost, from 2s. to 3b. 

Care should be taken that the gravy 
boils up before the potatoes are laid 
on the toj), and it should not be 
thicken(*d much, or it may bum, as it 
cannot be stirred w’hile cooking, and 
a moderate heat only is required. If 
preferred, it win be steamed until half 
done, then put in the oven to finish 


and brown the top. A little beaten 
egg 'brushed over the potiitoes will 
ensure their browning, though this 
is not necessary. 

Sea Stew.— Required : a pound 
of buttock steak, halt a i)int of com- 
mon stock, a large onion, a pound of 
potiitoes, some dumplings, giid season- 
ing as below. Cost, Jibout Is. 6d. 

J*etd and slice the onion, brown it in 
a bit of hot dripping ; cut the meat up 
in squ.arcs, brown it also ; sprinkle 
with flour, pour in the stock and boil 
up, then skim well. Make the dump- 
lings ]y 1 ‘ithcr of the recipes for suet 
crusts, i'ither plain or savoury; a dozen 
little ones are best. AVhilo the nirut 
is cooking, ]».irl)oil the ])otatoes, then 
slice tlKiin, and add to tlie meat ; stew 
until done, about two hours jiltogethor. 
The dumplings should bo steamed 
I sejjfirately, iind put round a hot disl 
I with the meat, &c., in the centre. (6V«? 
i also Ska lb K.) 

i An}' other kind of meat, or a inix- 
j turo win bo used for this ; or some 
■ cooked br(jf, if undcfrdom', can bo put 
in to heat through. (•ho]>pcd parsh'V 
improves it. 

Stew for Cheap Dinners.— 

Itecpnred : three pounds of cuttings 
and .scrapings of bones, such as may 
often b(‘ had for fourpcnce j>er pound, 
half a pound of milt, half a pound 
each of cjiirots, turnips, onions, and 
celery, a tablospoonful (;acli of brown 
sugar, salt, and chop])ed i){ir8lc;y, four 
ounces each of nice beef drijqiing, 
maize meal, barley meal, and broken 
rice, half a gill of vinegar, and a good 
teaspoonful of black peppercorns. 
Cost, about Is. lOd. 

Prepare and slice the vegetables. 
Brown the meat in the hot dripping, 
add the vinegar and two-thirds of the 
water, and bring to the boil. Put in 
the wirrots, onions, and celery, the 
peppercorns, and a spoonful of brown- 
ing, and boil for an hour ; then put in 
the rice; boil, or rather simmer, for 
another hour ; add the potatoes, turnips, 
and the meal mixed with the rest of 
the water, and give another hour oi 
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moro. It may take nearly four hours 
in all; add the salt and chopped 
parsley a short time before serving. 
Of water, use from three to four quarts. 
(See remarks at foot of recipe for 
Mixed Meat 8tew.) 

Toad-in-the-Hole.—Rcquired : 

a })ound and a half of lean meat 
(mutton or beef), a pint of milk, two 
eggs, half a pound of dour, a little salt, 
pepper, baking powder and dripping. 
Cost, about Is. 9d. 

Melt the dripping in a baking tin, 
lot it get hot, and grease it w'oll. Make 
a batter of the milk, dour, &c., as if for 
Youksiiiue Pudding. Pour it in tho 
tin, then j)opper the meat a little ; lay 
it in the batter and bake. The oven 
should be quick at drst for the batter 
to rise, then rather slow for the meat 
to cook. Time, about an hour. If 
the moat is cut up into four or six 
pieces it is more conveniently served, 
but if in one j)iocc, the gravy is better 
preserved. Tender meat is a necessity 
for this dish. Kidneys and liver can 
be cooked as above, and sausages make 
a savoury dish of the kind, though 
somewhat rich. 


For other dishes of this sort, see 
Cold Meat and Sciiap Cookeuy; 

Tongues, a Cheap Stew of. 

— In some towns sheeps’ tongues may 
be bought very cheaply of the dealers 
in American and Australian meat. For 
half a dozen tongues take three quarks of 
water, three ounces of pearl barley, 
salt and pepper, and a pint, after 
cutting up, of the usual vegetables, 
thickening and colouring. Cost, vaii- 
able. ^ 

Soak tho tongues in the cold water 
for an hour or two (first wash them 
M’cll) ; then bring to the boil, put in 
the barley and vegetables, and cook 
for about three hours. Take up the 
tongues and skin them; keej) them 
hot and thicken some of the liquor 
(strain it off through a sieve) with 
browned dour, an ounce to the pint ; 
boil it up and j>C)ur over the tongues. 
Then take up some of the barley and 
vegetable, and serve n)und the tongues. 
Some chopped parsley is a great 
improvement. 

The liquor, <S:c., left can he served 
next day as bi oth. (*SVr remai ks iiiider 
the recipe for Mixed Meat Stew.) 


BEEF. 

Beep is considered tho most generally useful meat for the family meals, 
and it is the most economiciil also. It can he obtained all the year, but is 
in perfection in the winter, because the joints ejui tlu n he hung long enough 
to become quite tender. In summer, wipe ofF any moisture which may 
arise (if it hangs but a night the joint will be improved k but do not 
wash meat for roasting unless quite necessary. If tlie Hies have touclied 
any part-, rub it witli a cloth dipped in vinegar, tlieu dry it and sprinkle 
with flour. The lean of good beef is briglit in colour, and the fat 
whitish and firm ; very lean Ik’ef is always inferior, wliile, if too fat, it is 
far from economical. Ox beef is the lH\st of all ; tlie flesh is smoothly 
grained, and will rise when pressed with the finger in a young animal. 
Heifer beef is smaller and better suited for small families; the meat 
is somewhat paler, and closer in the gniin. Bull Ix'ef is dark in colour, 
with little fat, a coarse grain, and a strong smell, and should neyer bo 
chosen. Butchers in good localities do not, iu)W’eyer, expose it for sale. 
Yery rank smelling, highly coloured, and greasy looking fat is indicatiyo 
of oil-cake feeding, and altliough not necessarily uuwliolesome, it is far 
from economical, and tho flayour is not liked by many people. 
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An ox is usually cut up and dressed as follows : — 

Xtnmp. — The silver side is salted and boiled; the middle part cut 
into steaks ; the chump end is roasted or braised. 

Sirloin.— Prime roasting part; the steaks cut from tlie fillet (or 

« undercut) are very tender, and are preferred 
by many to rump steaks, but the latter are 
A ^ ^ 1 more fully flavoured. , 

C \ Buttock, or Bound.— This is cut info 

steaks, or may be boiled or stowed; the 
upper side is sometimes roasted, but should 
be well hung, or will not be tender. 

Mouse Bound.— This may bo boiled or 
stewed. 

Plank.— This, whether thick or thin, is 
excellent when boiled, especially if rolled and 
pressed. 

Veiny Piece.— This is cut into steaks, 
but they are of inferior quality, and are best 
stewed, or used for pies and puddings. 

Aitchbone.— Usually salted and boiled, 
or may be stewed or roasted. 

Leg.— Stowed or used for soups and 
stocks. The top part, cut thickly, is very 
good braised. 

Shin.— This has the same uses as the leg. 
Shoulder- or Leg-of-Mutton Piece. 

— This can bo boiled, braised, or stewed ; it 
makes good gravy. 

Neck and Clod. — These parts are mostly 
used for gravies, soups, &c., or may be 
rolled and boiled. 

Bibs.— The fore ribs are the prime part, 
and should be roasted ; the middle ribs are 
also roasted; from the chuck ribs second 
quality steaks are cut. 

Fio. 72.— Sectional Diagram of the Brisket.— This can be stewed or cooked 

like the flank. 

J Moll^ Bnttock,orRoana. Choeks.-Very good stews and soups 

c or Hock. are to be had from these, or they may bo 

D Buttock, or Round. made iiito brawn. 

F Biririlu. Tail.— Excellent when stewed and makes 


0 Fore Ribs. 

H Middle Ribs. 

1 Chuck Ribs. 

J Neck, ClOil, or Sticking Piece. 
K Shill. 

L ShouMer- or Leg-of-Mutton 
Piece. 

If Brisket. 

K Thin Flank, 
o Thick Flank, 
p Veiny Piece. 


very good soup. 

Tongpue.— Generally salted and boiliMl, 
or may be braised or stewed while frcsli, or 
parboiled and roa.sted. 

Heels.— These make good stock, or may 
be boiled or stewed. 

Liver.— Often fried ; may be baked or 
stewed ; the latter is best. 
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Palate.— This can be cooked in various ways ; it needs long cooking ; 
and when fried should be first parboiled. 

Heart. — This may be roasted or baked, but is more digestible if first 
partly stewed ; may also be braised. 

Skirt.— This makes good gravy, or can be cooked like steaks, used 
for puddings, &c. It should bo skinned. 

Tripe and Sweetbread are cooked in various ways. 

The various parts of an ox are, however, subdivided somewhat dif- 
ferently, and called by various names, in different counties, and tliis 
is somewhat bewildering to the purchaser. For instance, it is quite 
possible to meet witli a butcher who makes no distinction between thick 
and thin flank and brisket, but classes them under one heading ; wliilo, 
as to the “ shoulder-of-mutton piece,” a wTiter asserts that the inquiry 
for that was met with the reply, “ that tliere are no shoulders of mutton 
in cows ! ” This, however, was ignorance of a rare kind we should say. 
We would also add, that in the diagram we can only indicate the 
parts of the ox from whicli the joints are taken ; for, setting aside the fact 
that tlie methods for cutting up are not uniform, it is not possible to show 
the exact sliape of the several joints here. They are more clearly given, 
with directions for carving tlieiii, under their separate lieadings. 

See Cold Meat Cookery, Invalid Cookery, Entrees and Made 
Dishes, and Meat Pies and Puddings, for other dishes from Beef 
proper to tliose headings. 


Aitcbbone of Beef.— We advise 
that this he boiled ; it is exedlent 
boiled fresh, but recipes for salting 
will be found under 15 risk et, Kump, 
&c., which answer equally well for 
this joint. If it be allowed to boil 
fast at first, no after-caro can make it 



Fio. 73.— Aitchbone of Beef. 


tender. Vegetables (carrots, turnips, 
and parsnips) and suet dumplings are 
the usual acconipaniinents. The soft, 
marrow-like fat is generally enjoyed 
while hot, but the hard fat may be left 
until cold. From the remains, very 
good potted meat may be made. Cost, 
about 7d. or 8d. per pound. 


In carving this, cut across the grain, 
the knife following the line from a to ii, 
as illustrated above. The slit'es should 
be even and moderately thick. If 
extra fat is required, it should be 
taken horizontally from the side of 
the joint. If roasted without pre- 
liminary hanging, toughness is almost 
certain ; but a well-hung joint, from a 
prime animal, viai/ be roasttKi or slowly 
baked. It can bo stowed also, but tlm 
fat sliould be removed. 

Bachelors’ Stew.— Kt^quired : 
four pounds of letm beef, from the 
rump or buttock, vegetables, &c., as 
below'. Cost, about 48. 3d. 

Slif-e some carrots, one for each 
pound of meat if large ; browm them 
in hot dripping, with the meat, first 
tied in sliape. About twenty minutes 
must be gi>'eii ; the meat should lo a 
rich colour all over. Add a junt of 
stock (No. 1 or 2), just W'arin ; let it 
boil up, then skim all the fat off ; add 
a buy-leaf, some herbs and spice, and 
put the lid on ; keep a weight on it 
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to provcnt escape of steam as mucli as 
possible, and in an hour turn the meat, 
but keep the carrots on the top. Then 
add to the gravy a dozen little onions 
and mushrooms, and Iialf a dozen 
turnips, all sliced. Simmer for another 
hour ; turn again, keeping ii]) the 
quantity of stock, and in throe hours 
thicken, colour, and season to taste, 
adding more gravy if re(juire{l. The 
vegetables may be sieved, or added 
just as thf}y are round the meat. A 
squeeze of lemon juice improves the 
dish. This is excellent, very little 
trouble, and is economical. Chuck 
ribs may be used for it, and will be 
found very taaty. 

Baron. — This is a double sirloin; 
the weight varies considerably accord- 
ing to the size of the animal. It is 
always roasted, and served only on 
festive occasions at the tables of the i 
rich, or at great public entertainments, | 

Beef Cheese. — Kequired ; three 
pounds of steak, half a jiound each of 
veal and ham, lialf to thrco-(iuarters 
of a pound of bacon (fat), sca.soning, 
&c., as below. Cost, about Is. lid. 

Put the steak, ham, veal, and four 
ounces of th(! bacon through a mincing 
machine ; mix with this about a dessert- 
spoonful of salt, half as much pepper, 
a choj)])cd shalot, a tabl(jsj)oonful of 
chopj>eJ parsley, and a teasjjoonful of 
mixinl herbs, fresh or dri(?d— in fine 
I)Owd(jr, if the latter; add a gill of 
brown stock (No. 4 would do), and 
half a glass of light wine. Mix very 
thoroughly, then line a dish or an 
oval jar with the rest of th(? bacon in 
slices, leaving some for th (5 top ; press 
the mince in firmly, cover with the 
bacon, and then with a flour-and- water 
paste. Bake it in a very slow oven, 
three or four hours, and set it in a 
cold place for twenty-four hours before 
removing the paste. It is then ready 
to servo, and forms a very economical 
and convenient dish for a number of | 
guests on any occasion ; it also makes 
very good sandwiches. 

Boilsd B66f (improved German 
recipe). — Choose fresh, lean beef ; cover 


it ^Yith water or stock from bones, a 
few whole spices, some chopped onion, 
celery, and carrot, and n 8j>(>onful of 
grated horse-radish. Boil, and after 
skimming well, cover, and simmer 
very gently, giving thirty minutt's }>er 
pound if thick. Half an hour before 
it is done add a little siilt, and a simill 
bunch of herbs, llcscrvc the liquid 
for soup, after taking from it enough 
to serve with the meat .‘is gravy. It 
should also he acconqianiiHl by hc»rse- 
radish simct', and a dish of dressed 
beetroot or fruit in vinegar. For tlie 
latter, .sw recijies for Swket J'u’KI.es. 

If not wanted hot, put aside all the 
liquor for soup, &e., but leave the 
meat in until cool, first jioiiring it in 
an earthen pan ; then, when the mi'at 
is cold, glaze or brush it with aspic 
jelly, garnish with salad, &c., and 
serve as .a breakfast or luncheon dish. 
It also makes tasty sandwiches or 
potted meat ; and may be added with 
advantage to hashes, &c., to give 
piquancy. 

Brazilian Stew. — Required : 
two pounds of beef, cut from the log 
or shin in pi(‘Cos, .about two or three 
oimcihs in weight; they should bn in 
lumps, not slices; lialf a jnnt of sliced 
vegetables ; seasoning, Ac , as below. 
Co.st, .about Is. Gd. 

Dip eadi j>ieee of moat in vinegjir, 
and put in a stowj^an witli th«‘ sliced 
vegetables, and a few peppercorns and 
:ills})ice berries. Add no wjitcr; put 
the lid on, and let the contents of the 
pan lie, at very gradually, then put in a 
tablespoonful of store sauce, a few 
drops of browning, and a squeeze of 
lemon juice. In two to three hours 
the meat .will have yielded a good 
K«pply of gravy, and will bo tender, 
if from the best part of the log, .and 
well hung ; but the shin will take four 
hours. Add salt, and siu ve in a hot dish. 

The meat may he eookf^d in a stone 
jar in a slow oven, or in a ** water 
hath” over the fire. (S’re JrnoEU 
Hake.) This is a good dish for busy 
days. Savoury dumplings, or rice or 
macaroni cun bo served with it. 
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Brisket Stewed.— Take a piocc 
of fresh brisket, of any required 
wciqfht ; take out the flat hones, wipe 
and flour the meat, and fry it brown 
in an ounce or two of dripping {ner Ox 
Cheek, Rolled) ; and finish the cooking 
by the directions given in that recipe. 
J f for a cold dish, the meat should be 
pi-essed. Fey people, comparatively, 
are acquainted with the merits of a 
pie(;e of bcjcf of this description, stewed 
and served cold, boiling Ixdng so much 
more general ; a moment’s considem- 
tion will, however, suffice to cfuivince 
anyone that the chances are in favour 
of the stewed joint being more tasty 
and tender. 

Brisket is often rolled ; it must then 
receive double the usual time for 
cooking, whether fresh or salted ; it is 
then carved like a round of Ix'ef. It 
is desirable, in salting it, that a pickle 
containing sugar sliould be chosen. 
Cost, about 7d. or 8d. per pound. 

Ohnek Bibs. — This is an oxC(*l- 
Icnt piece for boiling; and in the 
opinion of an American winter it is 
also one of the best pieces for braised, 
rolled, piquant, savoury, and a hundred 
other beef dishes, all familiar to 
thrifty German housewives, and which 
should be more generally known, as 
they add variety to the daily inrfm. 
This may also be larded and served as 
is filhd of beef. It is quite aeceptablo 
as steak, with sauce Rordidaise, or any 
other, while the most exacting epicure 
would probably be content with chuck 
rib bones, when grilled or d(*villed. 
We W'ould also recomiiu'nd a trial of 
it, boned, rolled, and stewed ; whethtu* 
simide or clalx)rate, it will be found 
full of flavour, and very tender if the 
jTinciplesof the method are carric'd out. 
Steaks may be cut from chuck ribs 
after the part has hung, but take care 
that the steak does not hung after it is 
cut. A favourite dish with some is a rib 
covered both sides W'itli slices of raw 
bacon, laid in a stewpan with an ounce 
of melted butter or dripping, and ex- 
posed to a quick heat for u few minutes ; 
the pan is then removed to a cool 


part of the stove that the meat 
may cook gently. All soids of herbs 
and spices are sprinkled on, together 
w ith ch()p})ed onions or shalots ; and 
sometimes a suspicion of garlic and a 
spoonful of flavoured vinegar are 
put in. 

Collops (German).— Required; 
ten ounces of lean Ix'cf, six ounces of 
young pork, two ounces c>f bread 
crumbs, an ounce of butter, a Finall 
shalot or a chive, stilt, pc'pper, and 
gijitcd nutmeg, and tin egg. Brolh 
tu- bone stock in which to cook th(.*m 
is also wantt'd. Cost, about Is. 

Dissolve the butter, stir in the 
crumbs, stiasoning, and a sjioonful of 
broth, Uika from the fire, and tidd the 
minced meat ; stir well ; the shalot 
should bo chopped and browmed in the 
butter, or some parsley ctin be subsli- 
tuti.d for it. Then bind with the egg, 
and fonn little bulls, using the yolk 
only ; beat up the white and dip the 
(lollops in, then j)ut them into the 
broth, which must be boiling, and 
simmer them for half an hour, turning 
them as roquirt d. When done, thicken 
the sauce — tliere should be a pint or 
more — and season it ; then put in some 
sharp jiickles, and sliced lemons in 
dice. Boil it up and jiour round the 
collops. Klofi's is the German name 
for those. 

Another u an . — Flatten the halls into 
little cakes and eross-bar them with 
a skewer ; brush over with the white 
of an egg, and cook in a mixture of 
light wine and brolh. Dish in a 
wreath, with the gravy thickened and 
j)Oured over, and some fried potatoes 
in the centre and round the collops. 
These may be in any desired shapes. 

Collops, Savoury.— Required : 
two ounces of butter, one ounce of 
flour, a ten spoonful each of chopped 
jMirslcy and onions, a good pinch of 
powdered thyme and bay-leaf, tho 
juice of half a lemon, a tablespoonful 
of walnut or mushroom ketchup, a 
tcaspoonful of sfilt, and half as much 
p(>pper, and a pound ajid half of tender 
beef steak. Cost, about Is. Hd. 
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Dissolve the butter (or clarified 
dripping), add the flour, and brovTi 
well ; stir in all the other seasonings, 
salt excepted, then put in the steak, 
cut in half-inch squares ; stir it about 
to brown it, then pour in half a pint 
of hot stock (No. 1, 2, or 4), or the 
water from boiled moat, with a few 
drops of colouring. Cover the stew- 
pan, and simmer as gently as possible 
for about forty-five minutes. Add 
salt and serve on a hot dish. Cooked 
vegetables may bo cut in fancy shapes, 
and used as a border to the dish. 

Unless first-class meat is used for 
this, much longer time must be given, 
and the steak should be beaten before 
it is cut up. 

Fillet, Roasted.— Take the fillet 
from a sirloin of beef and remove the 
fat ; trim it neatly, and tic it in shap(‘, 
then cover it \vith a sheet of w’hitc 
paper, spread with beef dripping, and 
roast or bake in the usual way, taking 
the paper off for the meat to brown. 
Make gravy in the tin, and put in a 
little glaze ; the meat should be brushed 
over with thin glaze, and garnished 
on the top with scraped horse- nidisli. 
Horse-radish sauce should be served 
in a boat. Cost of the fillet separately, 
rather uncertain. 

Another u'liy , — This is a savoury 
roast. Sprinkle some chopped herbs 
over the paper after greasing it (say 
parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf, with a 
chopped onion, some celery and carrot, 
also chopped or sliced). Wrap the 
meat in the paper and tie it up ; let it 
brown as above directed, then glaze it 
and serve some good gravy wdth it and 
any suitable vegetable puree ; or some 
braised or stewed vegetables can be 
put about the dish. Tomato sauce is 
excellent with this dish ; then tomatoes 
should be used for garnishing. 

It should bo remembered that when 
meat is wrapped in paper for cooking, 
the basting process is reduced; but, 
unless the paper is tiiken off in good 
time for the browning and crisping, 
there will bo a certain amount of 
greasiness. 


Flank, Boiled. — If the thin 
flank be chosen, and it is not rolh^d, it 
will not hike long to cook ; it is, there- 
fore, a good part to select if time ho 
limited. It should he put into boiling 
w'ater, or weak stock, with the usual 
vegetables, and wadi skimmed ; then 
simmered until done, about lw«nty 
minutes per pound ; a little salt should 
lx; put ill towards the end of the cooking. 

Flank, siilted and rolled, is excel- 
lent. Dumplings an; suitably served 
w'ith dishes of i) 0 !led beef, and riei; 
boiled with it is very good; the ilayoiir 
of the riee is improved, and there is no 
waste, as what the riei; yields to the 
liquid is not thrown away (as is the 
rase whcui boiled in water) but serves 
to enrieh the next day’s soup. 

Complaints of the insi])idity of 
j boiled meats are often lieard, owing 
j to the custom in some families of ser- 
ving them nnnus sauce or gravy, with 
no addition but the pot licpior. This 
arises, i)erhap8, from the popular idea 
that it is not worth wliile to go to the 
trouble of making sauce for so plain a 
dish. We advise a trial of one of the 
many that will be found in the section 
devoted to (tkaviks and Saucks; or, 
at least, of one made by thickening 
and flavouring some of the meat liquor. 
The dish will then be vastly improved, 
at a xory slightly increased cost. {See 
recipes later on.) 

Frenck Bagofit.— Select some 
of the cheapest parts of h<..*cf for this, 
and for a pound, take also half a pound 
each of onions, carrots, celery, and po- 
tatoes, an apple, some stock, <kc., as 
under. Co.st, about Is. 

Cut up the bi'cf the size of a walnut ,* 
lay the pieces in a st(;w-jar with the 
chopped, the color}’ in dice, and the 
potatoes parboiled ; put in a siirinkling 
of herbs and pejqjcr, half a “pastille 
de legume ” dissolved in a pint of any 
pkiin stock, and the onions and carrots, 
sliced, and fried brown in hot drip- 
ping. Cover the jar with a sheet of 
groused paper, tlien put the lid on, and 
cook in a gentle oven for throe or four 
hours, according to the quality of tho 
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meat. Add salt to taste, and browned 
flour to thicken ; boil up the gravy, 
and serve the whole in a hot deep 
dish. 

For a better dish, use double the 
quantity of moat to the same weight of 
vegetables. A few chives, or a leek or 
two will improve the ragout. The 
scrapings of a bone from which steaks 
have been cut can often be bought 
cheaply, and answer admirably for 
such dishes as the foregoing ; then less 
time is needed for the cooking. 

Price (Spanisll).— This is a very 
excellent dish, though it is a most 
economical one ; care is needed in the 
preparation, then success is certain. 
Required : two pounds of lean beef, 
fillet, or any other juicy part if well 
hung and lean ; tw'O pounds of pota- 
toes, and one pound of Spanish onions, 
seasoning, butter, stock, and claret as 
below. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Cut the meat into thick pieces, of a 
couple of inches square: parboil the 
potatoes, and slice them thickly : slice 
the onions, and fry them a yellow 
colour in butter, for ten minutes or so, 
then put all into a jar, wdth onions top 
and bottom, together with the butter 
they were cooked in ; add pepper, no 
salt, and half a pint of stock, as No. 1 
or 2, and a glass of claret ; tie down 
with greased paper, and cover the jar 
with the lid. Cook in a “ wator-balh ” 
{nee Jugged Hake), or in a gentle oven, 
setting the jar in a pan with hot water 
half the depth of the jar, the contents 
of which must not reach boiling point. 
In two to three hours the meat wdll be 
tender, then add Sfilt to taste, nothing 
else, unless more pojipcr is needed, and 
serve in a hot, deep dish. If the meat 
is good, and the cooking slow enough, 
there will be plenty of gravy. 

Heart, Hoasted. — After tlio 

heart has hung for .a day or two, 
wash it w’oll, removing the pipe, and 
nil trace of blood, then dry the cavities 
thoroughly, and fill w'ith forcemeat; 
the plain herb, or veal stu fling is suit- 
able. {See Foucemeats.) Sew' it up . 
securely, and wrap it in a sheet of ^ 


paper, well saturated with warm drip- 
ping. Hang it to roast, and cook 
slowly, with very frequent basting. 
Time, from throe hours, according to 
size. 

Brown sauce or gravy, onion, celery, 
or tomato sauce or puree may be served 
with this, and the dish garnished with 
vegetables, or they can be served se- 
parately. Bacon and forcemeat balls 
may be added. 

Another way . — This is very superior. 
Parboil the heart in w’oak stock before 
I baking or roasting it. It can bo stuffed 
I as usual, and should be tied in a cloth. 
Take it up when half done, dry it, 
and wrap it in j>aper as above. Finish 
the cooking, and serve with brown 
sauce or gravy, and red currant or any 
other fruit jelly. Or the boiling may 
be kept up until the last half hour : 
then the heart should be put before the 
fire until brown, and basted and floured 
I like a joint. 

Kidney. — This makes a nice dish, 
if c ire be exercised in its preparation 
and the length of time that is given to 
the cooking ; one extreme is as bad as 
the other, for if overdone, although 
less indigestible than when underdone, 
a kidney is very tasteless. Whatever 
the mode of cooking, the core must be 
removed (the core is the hard, fatty 
moat which runs along the kidney). 
After this, the kidney must be washed 
in cold water and vinegar, a table- 
spoonful to the pint, then dried. I his 
treatment removes a certain strong, 
and rather unpleasant flavour, always 
to he found in an unwashed ox kiiiney. 
Cost, about 8d. per lb. 

Kidney to Broil.— Follow above 
directions, then cut the ki iney into 
slices a quarter of an inch thick ; 
brush both sides with warm butter or 
elarifit'il fat, l>ej>j»t r eiicb piece, but do 
not salt them, then (ook them in a 
Diiteh oven, very gently, turning 
every minute, and serve each on a 
cix)ut»ui or sippet of buttered toast ; 
or place the slices in a circle round a 
pile of mashed or fried poUitoes. Any 
sauce which is suitiible for steaks can 
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bo served with this, or a tiny pat of 
maitre d’hotel butter may bo put on 
each slice. Time, about a quarter of 
an hour. 

A much more dipfostible dish, as well 
as one of better flavour, may be o}>- 
tained by soakinijf the kidney in a 
little warm stock, before cutting and 
broiling it. 

Sidney with Haricots.— ho- 

quired : a beef kidney, a pint of small, 
white haricot beans, a carixd, an onion, 
and the outside sticks of a head of 
c(‘leiy, seasoning, thickening, and a 
little vinegar and dripping. Cost, 
about Is. 2d. 

Soak the beans, put them in an 
earthen stew- jar, wutli a quart of cold 
water, or stock No. 1 or 2, an ounce 
of dripping, and a sprig of parsley and 
thyme. Cook them in the oven for an 
hour, then add the celery and onion, 
very linely sliced or minced, and the 
can’ot, grated ; return to the ovcm for 
another hour, then put in the kidney in 
thin slices, (iive about thn'o quarters 
of an hour more cooking, tlnm season 
to taste, and servo in a deep, hot 
dish. 

The vinegar is to be added to the 
•water for washing the kidney, and 
instead of slicing it, it can be cut into 
thick j)iec('S, and added witli the veg(*- 
tables to th(! stew; in this way it is 
les.s likely to bt.*coine hard. A small 
apple, grated, is a further improve- 
nient. 

Kidney with Peas. — Some 

p(‘as-pudding and pork should be pre- 
pared in the usual way, and for each 
two j)ound.s of pork an ox kidney 
should be allowed. In dishing, turn 
the pudding on a dish, and put round 
it the kidney, first cut in slices, and 
stewed in stock, wdiich must be 
seasoned, browned and thickened. 
Serve sejme of the gravy in a separate 
tureen. 


every day for a week. IMako a j>i(‘klo 
by boiling a pound of salt and an 
ounce and a half of 8alti)etre in u 
gallon of water for a quarter of an 
liour. Tour it when cold over the 
liver, and lot it remain in the pickle for 
six wi'oks, turning it every otlun* day. 
Take it out, drain it well, and hang it 
in a cool place. When (b’y. it is ready 
for use. The liver should bo curi'd in 
cold w'oather. Wlien gnivy is ri‘(}uired, 

1 cut about four ounces of the liver into 
thin slices. Add a quart of cold water 
and any otluT suitiible ingredit iits. and 
simiiu!!* gently for thi’(‘e-(piartersof an 
hour. Strain and serve after thicktuiing 
I it. Salt will not be needed. Instead 
of iLsiiig th<‘ liver in this way for a s<‘- 
I purate gravy, a small quantify may b( 

/ added to plain stews, to flavour and 
' colour the gravy; the liver inust be 
tak('n out before the int'ut is dished. 
Drain the livtT from tlie salt and 
sugar, before pouring the brine over 
it. 

Liver, Stewed.— This rau bo 
fried in the same way as the livcT 
of the calf or slieep, but is hard to 
dii^est ; if that mctho<l is ad(»pted, wo 
advise that it he stewed until nearly 
done, then floured, an«l plunged into 
hot fat to brown and crisp it ; but if the 
“dry” method lx? more conveiii(‘nt, 
the cooking must be very slow\ To 
stew' it, cut it after washing, in half- 
inch slices, and put it, with half its 
w'eight of fried onions, in jdain gravy 
(see UiiAVV FOR S'l’EW’s), and give it 
from an hour to two hours. It is not 
desirable to overcook it, and it is 
sometimes done in an hour. After the 
gravy has been fini sliced off, it should 
be served, preferably with bacon, and 
a wall of mashed potatoes or other 
vqgetuhhjs round the dish. Cost, 
about 4d. or bd. per pound. Parsley 
or sage will im])rove the stew, and a 
bay -leaf is a good addition. 


Liver, for Gravy.— Mix half Marrow Bones. — ^aw the bones 
a pound of moist sugar with two into equal lengtlis, and secure both 
tablespoonfubs of salt. liub the liver ends with a flour-and- water paste ; lio 
w'ell with this mixture, lay it in a a floured cloth over, and boil for tw’o 
shallow pan, and turn it and rub it hours. The water should bo boiling 
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when they go in. The cloth and paste 
should then be taken off, and a napkin 
pinned round the bones, which should 
be put upright on a hot dish, covered 
with a napkin. Serve quickly, and as 
hot as possible. Marrow is much 
relished by epicures ; it is, however, 
very often digested with difficulty. 
Its nourishing properties are the same 
as those of fats generally. There are 
other ways of serving marrow than 
in the bones. {See recipes under Sa- 
vouries.) Marrow bones are generally 
weighed and sold with the silver-side 
of the round, 

Olives. — Required : beef, season- 
ing, stock, &c., as below. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. 

Cut two pounds of rump-steak into 
thin slices, and beat well w’ith a rolling- 
pin to make it tender. Lay over each a 
seasoning of chopped hf'rbs, pf‘])per and 
salt ; roll up the i>ieces 6ei)arately, and 
tie round with a narrow tape. Put 
in a stewpan one ounce of butter, two 
ounces of bacon, cut in thin slices, some 
chopped parsley, and enough stock to 
make gnivy. Put the rolls of steak in 
the stewpan, pressing them closely 
together; cover with a piece of white 
paper, and stew gently from two to 
three hours. When sufticiently tondcir, 
thicken the gravy with brown thicken- 
ing, or flour and serve. A few drops 
of mushroom ketchup, or good store 
sauce, will improve this dish. 

If inferior steak, or freshly-killed 
meat is used, sprinkle it with vinegar 
a few hours before cooking. (For 
other recipes see Entrees and Made 
Dishes. ) 

Olives with Hominy.— Boil 
some hominy as for Porriirje; pour 
some plain stock over, and cook until it 
has absorbed it ; season nicely, and put 
the olives, as above, in the middle of a 
dish, with the hominy round it. Over 
the latter put a little Cheese Sauce, 
and coat it with browned crumbs. 

This is a very savoury disli. An 
ounce of hominy should be allowed for j 
pverjr two olivos. Rice cun be used in 1 


the same way, and various other sauces 
will serve. By some a nice brown 
sauce flavoured with cheese would be 
relished. Cost, about 2s. 9d. 

Ox Brains. — After very careful 
washing and drying, these may bo 
boiled in seasoned stock until firm 
enough to slice ; they should then be 
egged and crumbed, and fried. The 
stock in which they are boiled may be 
freed from fat, and converted into 
gravy to serve with them. 

Ox Brains, Baked.— Skin the 
brains, and steep for half an hour in a 
little warm stock ; then dry, and bake 
in the oven, or before the fire 'with a 
little dripping or bacon fat to baste 
witli, for about half an hour. If par- 
boih'd, less time will do. Serve with 
fried potatoes and bacon, or with fried 
I muslirooms or tomatoes, and strips of 
ham or bacon. 

Ox Cheek, Boned and Boiled. 

— Required : an ox cheek, seasoning, 
dripping, vegetables, stock, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 2s., but variable. 

After the clu'ek has born washed 
and soaked, take the eye out, dry the 
clu^ek, and take the mt at off the bone 
neatly. Then lay it outside down on 
a board, scrape the bone, if any bits of 
meat Jire, sticking to it, lay these on 
the cheek, then dredge it over with 
p(‘pper, a dust of grated nutmeg, and 
powdereil herbs ; half a teaspoonful or 
so mixed, together with a tablespoon- 
ful of freshly-chopped parsley. Roll 
it up tightly, and bind with tape; 
string is often used, but the shape 
.suffers, and the mwit is not so nice. 
Kext, melt four ounces of beef dripping 
in an iron saucepan ; when hot, put 
the meat in and brown it well ; give it 
a quarter of an hour, and turn it often. 
Then pour off the fat, add stock (No. 1 
or 2), just warm, to cover the meat; 
boil up and skim, then put in vege- 
tables, herbs, and spices of the usual 
kind for stews, and siinmer steadily 
for tliret' to four liours. Thicken and 
flavour some of the liquor for gravy, 
and servo the vegetables with the 
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moat; or reserve thorn, with the rest 
of the liquor, for soup, &c. 

Brown Kick or IMacaroni, Hominy 
Fritters, or Suet Dumplings may be 
put round the disli; or iiieklos of any 
kind can be sent separately to table. 
The meat is excellent, when cold, for 
breakfast, &e. 

If time is limited, the cheek may be 
cooked unboned. It must lie laid in a 
]ai''^o boiling pot. For a very plain 
dish, water can be used instead of 
stock. 

Ox Cheek, Potted.— Ox 

Cheek Sour. Put the meat (or as 
much as maj’ be loft over after serving 
it cither in the soup, or as a sepa- 
rate dish) on a warm dish, and cut it 
up small; keep the dish over hot 
wat(jr, or set it near the fire — the i)ro- 
cess is thereby assisted. Mix on a 
plate, supposing a pound to a pound 
and a half of meat, a small toaspoonful 
of salt and celery-salt mixed, a good 
pinch each of black pepper, ground 
cloves, and allspice, a small pinch of 
cayenne, and a 8altsj)Oonful of herbs in 
fine i)Owder; mix this thoroughly witli 
the meat. Put a gill and a half <»f 
stock in a saucepan, boil it down to a 
third; moisten the meat with it, and 
press it in a mould or brawn tin. {See 
Braw.n.) Cost, about Is. to Is. 3d. 

This is nice for making s;(ndwi< hrs 
or for breakfast. lIorse-radi>h scra]a;d, 
and irvsh parsley, are suitable for gar- 
nishing it. 

In all dishes of this kind, “ second 
stock,” or some equally strong, should 
be used if possible. If not firm when 
cold, the meat will not keep so well, 
especially in warm weather. 

Ox Palates.— Ox palates may be 
served in three or four ditferent ways, 
but they always require the same pre- 
paration. Th(jy deserve to be better 
known than they are, as they are both 
inexi>ensive and wholesome. Three or 
four jire enough for a dish. To pre- 
pare them, dissolve a handful of salt 
in a gallon of luk(7warm water, put in 
the palates, let them lie for several 
hours, and press them frequently with 


the fingers to draw out the mucus. 
Drain them, and put them in a sauce- 
pan of cold water over a gentle fire. 
Let them heat gradually, and befon) 
the water boils lift them out and scrape 
off the homy skin which covers the 
roof-i)art until they look white and 
clear. If the water boils, the skin will 
be difficult to peel off. (Sec Made 
Dishes.) 

Ox Tails. — ^Those are so dirty as 
a rule, that they need soaking as well 
as washing ; a rub with salt assists in 
removing the dried blood. They 
should bo dried with a cloth before 
cooking in any way, and for delicate 
dishes they must be blandied by put- 
ting on in t('pid, or if very dirty, cold 
water, and brought to the boil ; this 
wat(‘r is then to be throw’ii away ; the 
sliglit loss of nutriment entailed by 
this process is sometim(?8 really neces- 
Hury. Wlien the hiil is to bo fried 
before stewing or braising, the w'ashing 
, should bo done some time bedoni that 
the Uiil may be dry ; it will then brown 
well. Wlien tails are chi'ap, as they 
are in some towns, tlu‘y afford a very 
nourishing and economical dish ; wlien 
! two or three shillings is asked for them 
they become a luxury for the few. 

Ox Tail, Broiled,— After wa.sh- 
iiig and jointing, boil thr tail in the 
stock-put until it is ijuito tcnd(?r. The 
tail will tastii bettiT than if boiled in 
water, and the stock will bo improved. 
Then take it up, and after it has 
drained, season it, and sprinkle with 
bread crumbs ; put a few bits of butter 
or dripjiiiig on, and cook in a Dutch 
oven until brown. Si.Tve a nice siiuco, 
gravy, or vegetable jmnk} with it. 
Cost of tail, very uncertain, llie thick 
joint of the tail is best (ait through ; 
{fcc hi ‘low. 

Ox Tail, Stewed. Tills is a 
plain method. .Just cover the tiiil with 
stock No. 1 or 2, whih^ warm ; add a 
nice mixture of the usual veg( 3 tables, 
sliced or in dicf% and some herbs, and 
after skimming, cook for al»out three 
hours; some cloves and peppercorns 
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should be put in at first. Then season sauce. Probable cost, lOd. to Is. per 
and thicken, put in a little sauce, and pound. Time, about fifteen minutes 
boil up ; the vegetables can be sieved, per pound, and fifteen minutes over, 
or loft behind, just as prefeiTcd. If To carve ribs of beef, a sharp knife 
the tail be floured and fried a little is necessfiry, and if it is run along 
Avith an onion before stowing, it will between the meat and the bones, the 
bo much better. carving will be more cleanly and 

Another way . — Fry the tail, and quickly done. The slices should be 
cook it in stock No. 4; then, when thin, and cut from « to ^ as shown in 
(lone, thickcfti the gravy, and garnish the illustration. Unless this is well 
the dish with vegetables cut in dice and carved, it is a wasteful joint, and it is 
boiled separately. Or serve a puree of more economical to cut the end off to 
onions, mushrooms, celery, or tomatoes ^ a greater extent than is usually done, 
Avith it. It is desirable that the thick or it becomes dry and overdone by 
part of the tail be cut through in the the time the thick part is cooked. This 
contrary direction ; otherwise, the thin can be boiled fresh, or may be salted 
pieces will be done too much by the separately, or with another loan piece 
time that is ready. of meat, and if the two are cooked and 

eaten together a very gC)od dish for 
Ribs, Roasted. — The best breakfast may be had at little cost and 
piece to roast is the fore-rib, and it j trouble. If, however, the butcher is 
should bo hung for two or three days ! rcqut'sted, he will cut the rib short 
befonj being cooked. The ends of the | before sending it home, but a trifle 
ribs should be sawn off, the outside fat , more pcT pound must be paid 
fastened Avith skewers, and the strong ' for it if the thin end is not taken. 

{$ce dotted lino in the illustra- 
tion. It indicates the portion 
Avhich may advantageously be 
removed.) 

Rolla Cheese,— Kequired : 
two pounds of tripe, the same 
Aveight of beef skirt, seasoning 
and stock, vegetables to flavour. 
C’ost, about 2s. 9d. 

Tlie tripe must be prepared 
in tlie usual Avay, then cut into 
pieces about three inches square, 
and laid on a board, the rough 
^^side of the meat upwards; sea- 
son with sfilt and pepper, first 
mixing them, allowing a tea- 
Fio. 74.— Rias of Rckf. spoonful of salt and Jutlfas much 

pep]>er to oacli pound of meat, 
sinew and chine bones removed. The I’hen cut the skirt into pieces rather 
joint sliould first be placed near the smaller, take the skin off, lay a piece 

fire, and drawn further back until on eadi piece of tripe, sc*ason it, and 

done. Haste [freely with clarified drip- rollup; tie the rolls with twine, 
ping at first, as there will not be sutii- and drop them into hot stock, with 

cient fat when first put down ; dredge a l»it of fresh vegetable to fiavoui. 

with flour a (juarter of an hour Indore Hoil gimtly until quite* tender, then 

taking it up. Care must be taken not put the rolls on a board, and press 
to allow it 10 burn, as it is very easily them until cold. Serve with any sharp 
spoiled. »Servo with horse-radish sauce, and keep the rolls in a dish 
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with a little vinegar, if not all required 
at once. 

Bound, Boasted. — Hang the 
meat as long as possible ; the upper 
side ; the silver side is to bo removed. 
The fat must bo drawn over, and 
fikewered, or bound with tai>e. For 
the cooking, sec the following recipe. 
This may be baked, so may the rump, 
quite well with care. (See chapter on 
Baking.) In localities where coals 
arc very dear, a large joint, roasted at 
an open fire, is in some families an 
almost unknown luxuiy ; and many, 
under the impression that baked meats 
are not good, confine themselves al- 
most entirel}’' to boiled joints. Every 
day brings some improvemfjnts in 
ovens, and many quite large ones may 
be economically heated. Those who 
can indulge but seldom in a roast , 
should, therefore, take pains to perfect I 
their baked meats. The above, baked, 
and well basted — it cannot bo basted 
too much — served with a large thin 
Yorkshire Pudding, and some sauce, 
hot or cold horse-radish, nnd plenty of 
gravy, is a most excellent dish while 
hot, and a very useful one when cold. 

Bump, Boasted. — Take as 
much as may be wanted from the 
chump end ; tit^ it (?veiily, and cook as 
a sirloin. It can 1 e boned and rolb*d, 
but will take much longer. Ii rtujuires 
a steady fire, lots of basting and good 
gravy, and mKut be from a prime 
animal. The longer it can liang the 
more tender it will be. It can also be 
baked. (See remarks above ; serve it 
with the same adjuncts.) 

Savoury Beef, Stewed.— Re- 
quired : some lean beef, six pounds or 
so, from the top of the leg, a teacupful 
of brown vinegar, bacon, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 38. 6d. to 48. 6d. 

Cut the meat in a neat square shape, 
boil the vinegar wdth a bit of mace, a 
dozen allspice berries, and black pep- 
percorns, an inch of stick ginger, and 
a few clov'es ; after boiling, let it stand 
till cold, then strain the vinegar over 
the beef on a diish. Turn and baste 
daily for four days, then lard it, by 


rolling some bacon, cut in thick strips, 
into ground herbs and mixed spices, 
and pushing it into holes made with a 
wooden skewer all over the nuMit. liJiy 
it in a pot that will just hold it, put in 
three ounces of butter, and a gotsl 
jdateful of vegetables, mixed us for 
soup, and some herbs ; cover, and cook 
for twenty minutes, turning a f«.‘W 
times, then add a pint of stock from 
beef bones, and some whole 8})icos, and 
stew for nearly three hours, turning 
and basting every half hour. If to be 
served hot, add more stock, thicken and 
serve round it. If for a cold disli, let it 
cool in the gravy, then set aside until 
quite cold and set, when it can l>e glazed, 
or serv(Kl j)lainly for bnwikfast. It 
makes (?xccllent siindwiches, salads, Ac, 
During the cooking, more stock must 
be added to k('(q) up the quantity. I’liis 
is a German dish. 



Fi<;. 7r».— S irloin of 


Sirloin, To Carve.— A sirloin 
should be cut with one good firm 
stroke from (?nd to end of the joint, 
at the upper portion, making the cut 
very clean and even from a b to c. 
Then disengage it from the bone by a 
horizontal cut exactly to the bone, n 
to I), using the tip of the knife. Every 
slice should bo clean and even, and the 
sirloin should cut fairly to the very 
end. Many persons cut the under side 
whilst hot, not reckoning it so good 
cold ; but this is a matter of taste, and 
so is the mode of carving it. The 
b(!8t way is first of all to remove the 
fat E, which chops up widl to make 
puddings, if not eaten at table, Theq 
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tho under part can bo cut, as already 
described, from end to end, p to o, or 
downwards, as shown by tho marks at 
H. Tho latter is the more general 
method, and the slices should bo rather 
thick; those from tho top should bo 
thin. If only the fillet is eaten while 
hot, the top of tho joint should be 
glazed, ancl tho dish garnished with 
fresh parsley and scraped horsi^-radish ; 
it will then furnish a most appetising 
cold dish. 

Sirloin, To Hoast.— The time 
given to tliis joint' must depend mainly 
on the taste of those wlio partake of 
it, for while many prefer it very much 
under-done, others like every part 
thoroughly cooked : in the latter c^^ise, 
it is then not^easy to pn'vcnt the end 
becoming rather over-done. If tho 
fire is fierce, a piece of greased paper 
should be tied ov(3r tho end at first, 
and removed in time for the meat to 
brown nicely. With a moderate fire, 
or if tho meat is baked, this jirecaiition 
is not necessary. The moat should be 
dished with a little gravy round it, the 
rest served in a tureen ; some liorse- 
radish sauce, and a Yorkshire pudding, 
with sprouts and potatoes, are favourite 
accompaniments for a plain, family 
dinner. 

The top of a sirloin is sometimes 
taken from the bone, and rolled ; the 
flap should be inside, and tho moat 
tied with taj^c, and skewered firmly. 

It is then easy to Ciirve, but will take 
rather longer to cook, about twenty 
to twenty-throe minutes per pound. 
In serving it, proceed as if cutting a 
round of beef. Tho fat and lojin being 
fairly distributofl, there is practically 
no waste, and tlu? moat can be evenly 
carved to tho bottom. The remains 
will then make a nice jar of potted 
meat, or a little dish of mince. 

Skirts. — Those are very good ! 
grilled, fried, or stowed ; they should 
always bo skinned. By cither of tho 
first named methods, they may be 
quickly cooked. If dipped in oil 
before grilling or broiling, and sprinkled 
with pepper, they are very delicious. 

20 


If fried, they can be cut in strips, and 
cooked by immersion in fat, or left in 
large pieces, and cooked by the Dry 
Frying process. If the gravy is made 
in the pan, a little ketchup or sauce 
can be added. Some will prefer them 
phiin, or with a pat of butter only. 
An entire skirt, skinned and peppered, 
and folded over a time or two, then 
tied up to resemble a little joint, and 
cooked before the fire or in a sharj) 
oven, is very delicious with horse- 
radish sauce, and mashed or fried 
potatoes. Cost, about 8d. or 9d. per 
pound, and we would strongly advise 
the pim hase of skirts if it is a ques- 
tion botwe€‘n them and inferior steaks ; 
for the skirts will he tender and of 
good tlavour ; the same cannot be said 
of steaks, unless of the best. 

Skirts with Kidney and 
Unskrooms. — Required: anox kid- 
ney, a pound of beef skirts, a pound of 
mushrooms, seasoning, and a quart of 
plain stock, or gravy, as given for 
st( <ws. Cost, about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Cut tho skirt and kidney up, and 
brown them in a spoonful of melted 
dripping; add tho stock, skim, and 
put in the prepared mushrooms, broken 
up; stew for forty or fifty minutes, 
thicken, season, and add a few drops 
of browning, and serve hut, with a 
border of toasted or fried bread cut in 
triangles. 

To increase tho flavour, wash tho 
peelings of the mushrooms, and boil 
them down in a little stock or water ; 
strain, and add to tho stew. 

Thi.s dish wdll prove that a small 
quantity of meat may bo made to go 
a long w’ay by judicious treatment, and 
will be all the nicer if some fried bacon 
be used in garnishing it. 

Steak . — This am only bo eaten in 
perfection in cold weather, because in 
summer the meat cannot bo hung long 
enough to become tender, 'fhe chief 
faults of steaks are insufilcient thick- 
ness, and an over-cooked condition ; 
indeed, some steaks can only be de- 
scribed as homy; the dish is then very 
wasteful, and extremely indigestible. 
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The most economical way for a family 
to obtain steaks, is to hang the meat, 
rtnd cut it as required ; and when 
joints are kept hanging, this can easily 
be done, and the required thickness 
and tenderness are assured. Yet, as it 
is ])0SRible to spoil an otherwise tender 
steak in the cooking, care is always 
necessary. Under the head of Guill- 
ING we have given instructions for 
that })roccss, and we would here repeat 
the advice that wlum the fiwing pan 
is resorted to, th(^ aim should be to 
imitate as far as possible the grilling 
process. {Sec Dry Frying.) It is always 
an improvement to give a steak a coat- 
ing of oil, or clarified fat, good beef 
drij)ping for instance, before cooking ; 
needless almost to point out, the fat 
sViOuld be liquid and quite hot. 

Steak and Onions.— In many 
cookery books the recipe for the above 
dish directs that the steiik be fried, 
then ke})t warm, while the onions are 
fried in the same pan. Bearing in 
mind, however, the universally ac- 
knowdedged fact that a steiik, like a 
chop, should b(! served as soon as done, 
wc think that the bettor way is to fr}^ 
the onions in one pan, while the stofik 
is cooked in anotlier; or to broil or 
grill the steak, while the onions arc 
fried ; so timing them, that both may 
be done together. {See Onions, Friko.) 
Another way is to fry the onions a 
little, then lake thf;m uj), and fry the 
meat a little., just to brown the sur- 
face* ; then to drain off' the fat, and put 
a layer of onions at the bottom of the 
pan, tlien the stf;ak, and a thick cover- 
ing of onions on the top. The addition 
of a gill of stock, supposing a pound 
each of meat and onions, and a sprink- 
ling of salt and pepper, and an hour’s 
gentle simmering (more or less accord- 
ing to th(i age of the onions, and the 
([uality of the steak) will convert this 
into a very tasty and digestible dish. 
Still another way for this old-fashioned 
favourite is to cook the sliced onions 
in a shallow tin, in a sharp oven, while 
the meat is cooked : or small onions, 
baked or stewed, may l>e served instead. 


Many other combinations of steak 
and vegetables may be prepared on the 
above lines. 

Steak, Fried. — Cut the steak an 
inch ora trifle less in thickness ; if too 
fat, trim off any that is not likely to 
he eaten, and add it to the fat w'hich is 
to be used for frying, Ac. pepper and 
flour it a little, then lay it in a clean 
frying pan, in which an ounce of clari- 
fied fat has been heated. It must be 
quite hot, but not burnt ; a Avatchful 
eye is very important, as so small a 
quantity quickly changes from the 
right degree of heat to a burnt condi- 
tion. After a minute or less on one 
side, turn on the* other, then raise the 
j)an, and turn often until done. Ro- 
meniber that the better the meat the 
quicker may be the C(»oking. Give 
from eight to fiftenm minutes, accord- 
ing to tliickn(‘ss, quality, Aveather, and 
A^diether liked Avell-dono or much 
under-done. Genemlly, it is right 
when the graAy clots on the surfa(;e, 
and the m(?at is firm to tluj toucli. {See 
Dry Frying for furtlier details of the 
final treatment.) 

Steak in Gravy.—This has the 

merit of extreme siiiqdicity, and is 
usually much enjoyed. Take a thick 
steak, not loss than an inch and a half, 
and a j)ound or rather more in "weight : 
j)(q>j>er it on both sides, and flour it 
slightly, nu n jmt it in a fire-proof 
china stew jar, with two or three 
tsibhisj^oonfuls of beef gravy. Uook it 
in a gentl(5 ov(m for an hour and a 
lialf, more or less according to quality, 
Ac. It should be tumod when lialf 
done, and salt added ten minutes before 
it is taken up. 

A thick mutton steak from the leg 
is excellent in the same way. 

A simply-cooked vegetable should 
be served with this, and if there is any 
suspicion of toughness, a tcaspoonful 
of French vinegar should be added to 
the meat, but if w'ell bung, and cooked 
gradually, it is almost certain to l>o 
tender. 

Sl^ak. Breasted. — In small 
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families, where little joints are the 
rule, a nice, thick steak, say two inches, 
and two pounds in weight, will afford 
a nice little roast, or it may be baktd. 
In cither case, popper and flour it ; 
baste it well at starting ; give it a few 
minutes’ sharp cooking, then reduce 
the heat. It will take about forty 
minutes, less if liked under-done. It can 
also be nicely cooked in a saucepan. {See 
Heakt Koastei) in a Saucepan.) 

If cut rather thinner, it may be 
S 2 )read with ve.al stuffing, then rolled 
and tied with lap(‘, and covered with a 
buttered paper, and cooked as above. 

A morsel of anchovy paste, or a 
spoonful of ess('nc*c will imj^rove the 
stuffing. Cost, about 28. to 2s. 3d. 

Stewed Beef.— This is an ox- 
cclh'iit recipe. Jiequinfd ; six pounds 
of lean meat, half a j)oiind (jf fat salt 
pork, a turniji, a carrot, a jiarsnip, an 
onion, an apple, a t:iblesi)oonful each of 
SJilt, French vinegar, store sauce, and 
tomato pulj), six 2 )ints of hot water, a 
teasi>oonful of mixed spice, a sprig 
each cif thyme, parsley, marjoram, and 
a bay l(?af, and a saltspoonful of 
C(?lery seed. The last named, with the 
herbs, to bo tied up in a muslin bag. 
Cost, about 4s. (id. to os. 

( ’ut the meat from the shoulder, and 
diviile the j)ork into strips; push th<mi 
in th(i meat until lost to sight, and 
brown th(^ veg«*lables in a little hot 
drij>ping. I’ut in all the rest, Kilt 
exe»q)tcd, bring to the boil, and j.ut in 
th'! meat; give it threc^ hours' cooking, 
or more if necessary. The apple can be 
grated, or cut ui), Cover the stewpan, 
and j)ut an iron or weight on the lid to 
keiq) in the steam ; when half done turn 
the meat, cover again, and at the end 
of the time thicken the liquor with 
browned flour, until like gowi cream ; 
add the salt and a little cayenne, and 
8or\'e some of the gravy with the meat. 
Ke('i> the rest back ; with the sieved 
vegeUibles it will make a nice tureen 
of SOU}). A teaspoonful of brown sugar j 
may be added wdien there is fear that 
the meat will bo tougli ; it will improve 
it considerably. If from the leg, or 


shin, longer time must bo allowed than 
for the shoulder. 

Stewed Beef, Welsh. — Re- 

quired : meat, vegetables, &c. Cost, 
variable, but an economical dish. After 
bringing the meat and gravy to the 
boil, in the proportion of a pint to a 
pound, some leeks and young turnips 
should be put in, in time to be tender 
b}’^ the end of the cooking : chopped 
parsley is essential, and a thickening 
of rice or barley must not be forgotten. 
All sti'W’s containing barley need care- 
ful w'atching and stirring, to prevent 
burning. If convenient, the barley 
may be separately parboiled, in plain 
water or stock, and added to the stew 
to ffnish, with the li(piid in which it 
was cooked. A grated carrot is a 
I further imi)rovement to this. The 
I stew should be quite thick with vege- 
tables. It resembles the Scotch dish 
called lIoTCH Potcu. 

Stnffed and Stewed Beef.— 

Required : meat, stuffing, and vege- 
ti'ibles, &c.. as below. Cost, about 
3s. 3d., exclusive of adjuncts. Take 
the bone from a pieee of beef of four 
pounds weight, the upper part of the 
shin, then till it with veal stuffing, or use 
any other kind preferred. Put the meat 
on a SOU]) ]>lat s and set it in a large 
saucejiaii on the top of a 'weight, or any- 
thing that will nise it a few inch(‘S above 
the bottom of the Siiueiqian. 'I'lien pour 
in hot water, just to ereale steam. On 
the top of tlu‘ meat put some sliees of 
SiKinish oniim, and a few ounet*s of 
bacon cut in strips; just moisten with 
a tablesi)oonful of vinegar, and a little 
bone stock. C-uver, and cook until the 
meat is done, about four hours, then 
si'rve w’ith any nice gravy or sauci', 
and the liquid from the plate adde I 
to it. The water must be renew-ed as 
required, and must lie kept out of 
the plate ; a round shallow baking tin 
answers ecpinlly well. 

This is a most excellent dish, tender, 
and of good flavour; a dish of rice o** 
vegehihles should be served with it. 

Instead of u weight, a meat stand 
can l>c used, or a stand such as is usoi 
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for irons, and an oval tin will serve 
instead of a round plate or tin. In 
short, the materials employed are 
capable of variation ; the thing to 
grasp is the principle. The water 
should boil steadily the whole time, 
and if of sufficient depth, dumplings 
may be boiled, and served with the meat. 
Marrow dumplings are very good. 

Sweetbreads. Much depends 
upon the condition of the animal, 
whether these arc, or arc not, worth 
the cooking ; sometimes they are good 
if carefully cooked, but, at the best, are 
naturally of a stronger and coarser 
nature than those of other animals. 
They must be trimmed, and boiled in 
a little stock, seasoned with herbs, 
vegetables, and spice ; then they may 
be fried or broiled. The juice of a 
lemon may be served with th(!m, or a 
piquant gravy or sauce. Or they can 
be curried, or added to a dish of stewed 
ox cheek, or some similar preparation. 
They can also be served w'ith liver. 

Tripe. — There are five kinds of 
tripe, VIZ., the blanket or double, the 
honeycomb, monk’s hood, reed, and 
another, eaten only in Scotland. The 
double and honeycomb are generally 
mo.st highly esteemed, and sold at the 
highest price. Tripe is nourishing 
and very easily digested. As sold at 
the tri])e shops it is usually dressed, 
and only requires re-heating, or rather 
rc-cooking (in one of the various w'ays 
in w’hich it may be served) as it is 
seldom boiled enough. If bought in 
the raw state, it must be soaked in 
salt and water for some hours, then 
steeped for a short time in liot w'ater 
with a morsel of soda in. It is then 
ready for scraping, after which it is 
blanched, then boiled. In our recipes, 
dressed tripe is referred to ; i.e. tripe 
cooked until almost done. 

Cost of tripe varies ; it is generally 
from Gd. to 9d. per pound, according 
to kind. (.S>^ Index, for recipes other 
than the following.) 

Tripe and Colons.— Kequiicd: 
tripe, onions, seasoning, milk, &c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. 8d. inclusive. 


Have ready a couple of pounds of 
tripe, wdth enough of the liquor to 
cover it ; bring to tho boil, and add a 
pound or more of onions in quarters 
or halves, and cook until they are 
tender. If ver}^’ large, i)arhoil tho 
onions separately. Add towards the 
end of the cooking about half-a-pint 
of milk, mixed with an ounce and a 
half or more of flour; boil up, cook 
I for ten minutes longer, season to taste, 
and serve on a liot dish. The tripe 
should he in convenient pieces for 
serving, and the onions and gravy 
j)Ourcd over it. For a plainer dish, 
thicken the tripe liquor, and omit the 
milk. Celery can be used instead of 
onions. 

Another n ay . — Boil the tripe in its 
liquor until done, and have ready a 
pint or more of onion sauce for each 
j)Ound. Drain the tripe, and pour the 
onion sauce all over it. Serve as hot 
as possible. 

Another u'ay . — Prepare onion sauec 
as above, but make it a trifle thinner, 
and simmer the tripe in it for about a 
quarter of an hour, after it has been 
jrtcviously boikd until tender. This 
dish is excellent ; tho tripe gains in 
flavour, and the sauce is improved by 
the tripe. Fried onions, mixed with 
thickened brown stock, may be used 
instead of ordinary onion sauce for a 
change. In this form, a little jnejuant 
store sauce or ketchup improves it. 

Tripe, Baked.— Kequired : tripe, 
vegetables, and stock as below. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. 

Cut a pound of parboiled tripe into 
fingers, pack in a jar with minced 
celery and onions (the latter fried a 
little) ; add herbs, and pot liquor to 
cover, and cook for nn hour or more. 
Kice is a good thickening rn(3diuin. 
Season nicely, and add a dash of 
vinegar and l>rowning. A fnw strips 
of lean ham or bacon improve this 
dish. 

Tripe, Pried.— Cold tripe, cut 
into tiiigers and coated with haiU r, or 
beaten eggs and bread crumbs, tl»en 
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fried crisp and brown in enough hot 
fat to cover, is a very good dish. Fried 
onions are /i common adjunct, but 
other vegetables may be used. A 
piquant gravy or sauce may be served, 
together with sweet pickles or chutney. 
This is less digestible than boiled 
trii)e. 

Tripe in its own Liquor.— 

This is a simple and favourite mode of 
serving. The tripe is re-lieated in the 
liquor, just as it comes from the shop; 
onions arc boiled in the liquor, or apart, 
or baked, or frii^d, and served with it; 
l)Otatoes are also common accompani- 
ment. The liquor is often made piquant 
by vinegar, mustard, and herbs of some 
sort, 8u<‘h as sage or parsley. Some per- 
sons prefer to dispense altogether with 
the original tripe licpior, and re-heat it 
in fresh stock, mixed w'ith a small quan- 
tity of milk ; a bay loaf and an onion, 
with a sprig of thyme and parsley, 
improve the flavour. 

Tnpe in Savoury Batter.— 

This is very nice. (See Toau in the 
Hole.) Use about a pound of cooked 
tripe in fingers, to a quart of batter, 
made savoury with salt, pepper, and 
herbs. (6V<?PL’i)niNGs.) When baked, 
put a layer of fried onions on the top, 
and serve hot in squares. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. 

Tripe with Tomatoes and 
Spinach. — Kequired : tw’o pounds 
oftripe, a tin of tomatoes, a Spanish 
onion, and some plainly dressed spinach. 
Cost, about ‘is. 4d. 

The tripe should be boiled until 
done, and cut in pieces ready for st'r- 
ving. Ihit the contents of the tin of 
tomatoes throtigh a colander into a 
Siiucepan ; add salt and iH>j>per aftiT 
the pulp has hoibnl up ; S(juee/.e in the 
juice of half a lemon, and put in the 


onion, first chopped very small, and 
scalded : boil for ten minutes. Then 
thicken with an ounce of flour and 
butter, lay in the tripe, and in a quarter 
of an hour dish it, with the spinach in 
little heaps round the dish. 

For a superior dish, lay a poached 
egg on each bed of spinach, and put 
little rolls of fried bacon in between. 

Tripe with Vegetables.— 

Rcjquircd : tripe, vegetables, apples, 
seasoning, &c. Cost, about Is. 6d., 
for a pound of tripe, &c. An American 
breakfast dish. The tripe must be 
boiled the daj" before it is wanted, 
and pressed between two dishes. 
When required, cut it in strips or 
squares, season wuth salt and pepper, 
and then dip in beaten egg, in which 
a little French mustard has bei'n mixed. 
Coat with cracki'r crumbs, and fry in 
hot fat until brown. Have the vege- 
tables ready, round a hot dish. Tliey 
should consist of sliced, grilled toma- 
toes, see Grilled Tomatoes, Ameri- 
can ; and carrots and turnips, par- 
boiled and fried; see recipes. These 
may be in slices or any fancy shapes. 
Here and there, amongst the vege- 
tables, put a little heap of apple puree, 
prepared as follows : — Bake two large 
apples in their skins — supposing a 
pound of tripe — scoop out the pulp, 
and mix in a little white sugar, a pinch 
of allspice, and ground ginger, and a 
dust of cayenne. Or, instead of the 
above way, 8]>rcad the slices of tomato 
with this mixture. Serve very hot, 
and send chutney to table wnth it. We 
need scarcely say that this disli is as 
palatable at any other meal as at 
breakfast ; and would add that fried 
onions, in place of the carrots and 
turnips, furnish a pleasant variety, 
which will commend itself to those 
wlio indulge in our well known dish 
of tripe with onion sauce. 
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VEAL. 

y EAL is considered best wdien the animal is from two to three or four 
mouths old. The flesh of tho bull calf is most suitable for joints, being 
firmer in grain, and fuller in flavour, but the cow calf is whiter, and there- 
fore jjreferred for many dishes; tlio fillet, too, is esteemed on account of 
the udder, which is largely used for forcemeat, particularly l)y French 
cooks. 

In clioosing veal, look out for a nice coloured flesh, free from bruises, 
and the fat of a pinkish white ; a small kidney, well surrounded bv fat, 
proves good condition. The suet in the region of the kidney should be 
sweet to tho smell, and firm to tho touch, with no sj)ots or blemishes : the 
same remarks apply to the sweetbread. Veal has a tendency to turn very 
quickly, and is most unwholesome if the least tainted ; it should not ho 
kept more than a day or two in hot weather, though, if eaten ouite fresh, 
it is apt to be tough. To assist it in keeping, the pipe should be taken 
from the loin, tho skirt taken from the breast, and the inside w'iped and 
floured. It is a good plan to put it in boiling water for a few minutes, 
then in cold, until it is cool ; dry it, and hang it in the coolest x)art of tho 
house until wanted. 

No meat is more generally useful for gravies, soups, and made dishes ; 
and none is more insix)id in itself, and consequently more dex)endent upon 
judicious seasoning. 

With regard to the digestibility of veal, the oi)inion amongst medical 
and other authorities seems to be almost universal, that the sutfering 
sometimes caused by it is duo, for the most part, 
to its highly gelatinous nature, as this renders 
mastication difticult : and there seems good reason 
for tlie belief, when one remembers that many 
people can eat braised or stewed veal without 
discomfort, wdio suffer from a meal of roast veal, 
X)articularly if eaten cold. At any rate, there seems 
no reason to think that there is anything in tho 
composition of the flesli itself wliich should give 
rise to suffering, wliere it can bo perfectly mas- 
ticated. Here, as elsewhere, each must be a law 
unto himself. {See also Invalid Cookery.) 

The annexed diagram sliow’s tho usual method 
of cutting up a calf : — 

1. The Loin. 2. The Chump, consisting of the 
rump and hock bone. 3. The Fillet. 4. The 
Hind-knuckle. 5. Tho Fore-knuckle. (i. Tho 
Neck. 7. Tlie Breast. 8. I'lie Slioulder. To th(‘So 
must be added the head and feet, and tlie jiluck, 
which consists of the heart, liver, liglits, milt, 
skirt, nut, and the swwt breads : of the latter there 
are two, one from the throat, and the other call(‘d the 
heart sweetbread, tho larger and dearer, if sold alone. 
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Wo would again urge the importance of long, slow cooking. A joint 
of veal, with the slightest appearance of rawness, will prove unwhole- 
some ; it should be of an uniform whiteness right througli to the bone ; 
and, in order that the colour may be preserver], veal should never be laid 
upon a dish before cooking for any length of time ; the very pressure 
causes, not only discolouration, but taint. This may be said to an extent 
of all meat, but especially emphasised in the case of veal. 

Sec al^io Stocks, Soups, Sauces, Enteees, &c., Cold Meat 
CooKBEY, Paste Y, Pies and Puddings, and Invalid Cookeey. 


Calf's Brains.— page 237. 
Calf’s Brains, Cakes of.— See 

Sh Ear’s BitAiNs, and make the cakes 
as there given, using the herbs that 
are generally emjdoycd for veal force- 
meat. {See also Brain Fritters.) 

Calf’s Chitterlinirs (Fraiso or 
Crow). — These an* the different names 
given to the fat round the stomach of 
the calf, which forms in some parts a 
favourite dish. First wash and cleanse 
them very thoroughly ; leave them for 
twelve hours in salt and water, then 
put in boiling water for twenty 
minutes, dip in cold water, and diaiii 
them. Cut thorn up in small pieces, 
and put in a boiling pot, with a few 
slices of bacon, a small onion, a clove 
or two, a little salt, some peppercorns, 
and a bay leaf. Add some weak stock, 
and boil until done, then reduce the 
g^vy, thicken and flavour with vine- 
gar or lemon juice— or make parsley 
sauce, or any other kind preferred — 
and serve very hot. Coat uncertain, 
often very cheap. 

Another way. When neiirly done, 
take up the chitterlings, and coat with 
thick, plain batter ; fry" crisp, and 
serve with fried parsh*}'. Sometimes 
they are taken up wdicn half boiled, 
then brushed with bacon fat or drip- 
ping, and baked brown. Brown gravy 
should be served with them, or a brown 
sauce. 

Calf’s Bars. — Take as many 
ears us may bo wanted ; they slumld 
be cut mthor deeply, then scalded to 
remove the hair, and most thoroughly 


I cleansed. For a xjlain dish, they may 
bo boiled until tender in water or 
stock, or in equal parts of milk and 
w’ater ; or, when half done, tlmy can 
ho taken up, and stuffed wulh any 
forcemeat suitable for veal, and tied up 
with thread. Th(*n })ut them in a 
stewpan with some of the liquor 
in which they were parboiled, and 
finish the cooking, fiavouring and 
thickening in the usual waiy. Or they 
can ho put bac k in the pot, and finished 
off, then diained, and served with a 
nice sauce, or puree of vegetables and 
gravy, and the liciuor reserved for 
soup. 

When elaborately’ di’esscd they are 
served as an entree. 

Calf’s Feet. — Calf's feet aro 
generally prepared for boiling by the 
butcher ; but if this is not done,"thcy 
should be put into w’ater just upon tho 
point of boiling, and kept in it for two 
or three minuU's, w’hen the hair must 
be scraped off, hoed's knocked off 
on tho edgo of the sink, the claws 
split, and the fat that is betw’eon them 
taken aw’av. They must (hen ho 
w’Hshed with senipulous care and 
nicety, first in siilt and w'ater ; they 
should then be left under running 
waiter for a time. When required very 
white, the*}’ should be bleached, by 
putting them in cold w’atcr with a 
jiineh of salt, and bringing them to 
tho boil, then rinsing them in cold 
water. This is also called blanching. 
Kememhi'r in cooking by boiling, Ac., 
to put them on in hot or boiling stock 
or water, if (he nutriment is to bo 
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retained ; when for jelly, they must go 
on in cold water. They cannot be 
boiled too slowly, and the time should 
be from three to four hours when the 
meat is to be served, and much longer 
when the extraction of all the gelatine 
is the chief object. Cost, from 4d. to 
6d. each generally. 

Calf’s Feet with Sance. (See 
the Kecipcs for Calf’s Feet Soup.) — 
Serve the feet, or part of them, and 
make a sauce by thickening a portion 
of the soup, and adding any nice store 
sauce, or some pickles ; or serve either 
of the brown piquant sauces given in 
Hot Sauces. If white sauce is pre- 
ferred, fennel, parsley, caper, lemon, 
celery, or onion, may be used. It should 
be poured over the feet, and be thick 
enough to coat them. If the bones 
are all removed the feet are more con- 
veniently served. Kemembcr to give 
the bones a further cooking for 
“second stock.” 

^ Calf’s Head. — For the prepara- 
tion of this, see the recipe for Mock 
Tuiitle Soup. If the head is 
wanted for dinner, put it, after 
washing, in a saucepan, with well 
cleansed vegetables in slices (as tur- 
nips, carrots, onions, and celery), a 
bunch of herbs, and some wliite pc])- 
pcrcoras, and enough boiling water to 
cover it. Boil up, adding a pinch of 
Biilt, and carefully remove any scum. 
Then cook steadily, skimming as re- 
quired until done. A very large head 
may take four hours or more ; a very 
small one may be done in less than 
three hours. The part called the 
horn, as shown in the engraving, and 
marked c to n, takes a long time ; 
when that is tender, the head is ready 
to take up. It should not be allowed 
to fall from the bones, but should 
leave them readily when carved. The 
meat is improved in colour by blanch- 
ing, i.e. putting it in cold water, and 
bringing it to the boil, then rinsing it, 
and covering with the boiling water, 
l^e tongue should be skinned, and 
dished with the brains round it, and 
the head may be covered with i)lfiin 


I melted butter, parsley sauce, or other 
suitable kind. Or the brains can Ix) 
beaten up, and added to a pint of 
parsley or egg-sauce, some of which 
should be put round the tongue, and 
the rest over the head. To prepare the 
brains see Calf’s Brains in Made Dishes. 
The bones should be put back in the 
pot, and cooked for a few hours longer 
for soup. 

The meat will look ni(!cr if the licad 
be tied in a clean cloth ; groat care 
being taken that no soap is loft in it. 
For purposes of this kind special 
cloths slioidd be lv(*pt, and stfparutely 
washed, or the meat will acquire a 
most objectionable flavour. We would 
remind the reader that a head with 
a skin on will be most nutritious, but 
will take longer to boil. During the 
boiling, nearly a tablespoonful of salt 
may be added, a little put in from 
time to time will assist tlui scum to 
rise. For a peilectly plain dish, no 
vegetables need bo put in, but they 
are a great improvement to the flavour 
of the meat. 

Cost, about 3s. or Is. when in full 
season. Sometimes, from bs. to 8s. 
may be given. 

To carve the head, commence with 
long slices, shown by the dotted 



lines A to n. With each of these, 
serve a cut of what is called tho 
throat sweetbread; this lies at tho 
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fleshy part of tlie nock end. Cut also 
some slices from c to i> ; they are very 
gcjlatinous and delicate ; a small portion 
should be served to each person. The 
tongue and brains are, as a rule, put 
upon a separate dish; thin slices of 
the tongue should be given to each, 
together with a spoonful of the brains. 
The flesh roand the eye is considered 
the tit-bit by some people, and deep 
in the sockets arc other choice bits. 
To remove these, make a circular 
cut in the part marked e. First 
put the knife in shinting at f, insert- 
ing the point at the dotted line, and 
driving it into the contrcj under the 
eye ; then turn the hand round, keep- 
ing the circle of the dotted line with 
the blade of the knife, th(‘ point still 
in the centre. The eye will come out 
entire, cone-shaped at the under liart, 
wdien th(5 circle is completed by the 
knife. The lower jaw must n<.*xt be 
removed, beginning at c ; and to do 
this properly the dish must be turned. 
The palate is also considered a dainty, 
and a little of it should always be 
offered to each guest. 

Some people find it easier to carve a 
calf’s head if divided, and each half 
laid flat on a dish. 

Calf’s Head Brawn. — Make 
this as directed for llaAwx under 
PouK. One or t>vo calf ’s feet will be 
an improvement. In preparing tlio 
head for pickle, remove the brains and 
the soft bones from the nose. 

A brawn composed of equal parts of 
calf’s head and pig's head, with a 
tongue of each sort, is a pleasant dish, 
and less rich than pork brawn. Cost, 
about 8d. to lOd. per pound. 

Calf’s Head, Hashed.— Ke- 

quired : Calf’s head, beef, ham, &c., 
as below. Cost, variable. I’liis is 
very eeonomi(!al. If half, or nearly, 
of a cold calf 's head be handy, put all 
tlio bones, broken up, into the litjuor, 
and add a fried onion, a couple of 
ounces of lean ham, and a scrap of 
fresh beef, or milt, a clove or tw’o, and 
Borno peppercorns. Poil down to a 
quart, then strain, and thicken the 


gravy with browned flour ; flavour 
with lemon juice, salt, and pepper, 
then put in the meat in nice pietres, 
and let it heat through. Pour on a 
hot dish, and put cooked vegetables 
round. 

This will be more savoury if the bam 
and beef be fried with the onion. 
Some cooked carrots, if at hand, can 
be cut in dice, and heated in the gravy, 
and served with the meal. StufPed 
tomatoes may be served with this, and 
little sausages or forcemeat balls are 
equally suitable. 

A brown caper sauce is also an ex- 
cellent medium for the rc-heating of 
calf’s head or feet. 

Calf’s Heart. — Prepare and cook 
by any of the recip(ts given for sheep’s 
or lamb’s hearts, allowing longer time ; 
about au hour and a half will bo re- 
quired. Cost, from lOd. upwards. 

C)r follow the directions for ox 
h(*art, reducing the time in proportion 
to the size. If slowly cooked they are 
tender. 

Calf’s Heart with Tongne. 

— Kequired : Heart, tongue, vege- 
tables, &c., as below. This is a very 
savoury dish. Have the heart nicely 
baked or roa.sted, and boil a tongue 
which has been pickled for throe or 
four d.'iys, in the pickle given for 
tongues, beef, &:c. 

The tongue should be skinned and 
dredged with browned crumbs, then cut 
through the centre lengthwise, and put 
on a dish with the heart between the 
hal ves. At each end of the heart i)ut 
little heaps of cooked celery, or small, 
stew’cd onions, and st?rve a pitpiant 
sauce or gravy sepurati'ly. A few' 
croutons improve the dish. Cost of 
heart, about lOd. 

Calf’s Heart with Veal.-Pre. 

pare n nice veal hasli or minee {see 
Index), and pour it overa thick slice of 
toasted or fried bread. Stuff and roast 
the heart ; cut it in slices ; lay these 
over the mince, and coat them with 
more minco. Sprinkle chopped parsley 
on the top, and put fried tomatot?8 or 
mushrooms about the dish. Servo 
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hot, and as quickly as possible, as 
heart soon cools. If convenient, a 
kidney can bo minced and added to the 
veal. Cost, from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. 

Calf’s Liver ^ I’Ameri- 

Caine. — Kequired ; liver, pork, siiuce, 
and seasoning. After washing and 
drying a pound of liver, cut slits in it 
half an inch apart, and put in each a 
strip of fat pork, which may bo fresh or 
salted ; it should bo laid in lengthwise, 
and if first seasoned with sw^eot herbs 
and grated lemon peel is much nicer. 
Then flour the surface, popper it w’cll, 
and bake until tender ; a little stock 
should be put in the pan, and used for 
basting. The surface should also be 
brushed a time or two with oil or 
butter. 

When done, add some piquant siiuce 
to that in the pan, boil up, and season, 
and pour round the liver. Carve 
across the slices of pork. 

A pig’s liver may be cooked similarly, 
and if preferred, apple sauce may 
be served with it instead of piquant 
sauce. A curry sauce is also suitable, 
in which case boiled rice should be 
sent to table. Cost of liver, about 9d. 
per pound. 

Calf’s Liver, Baked.-Wash 

and dry the liver, flour and pepper it 
slightly, then lay on a few slices of 
fat bacon ; cook it in a moderate oven, 
basting sometimes with the bacon fat. 
When nearly done, take the bacon off, 
and sprinkle raspings or fresh bread- 
crumbs over ; brown the surface nicely, 
and serve with plain gravy made in 
the tin, or a sauce as given in above 
recipe. 

Time, about an hour and a half, for 
a whole liver. A piece of paper, 
coated with bacon fat, or dripping, 
may be used in place of bacon. 

Calf’s Liver and Bacon 
with French Beans.— Required : 
half a pound of calf’s liver, four 
ounces of bacon, a large onion, season- 
ing, vegetables, eggs, and sauce as 
below. Cost, about Is. 4d. to Is. 6d., 
exclusive of sauce. 


Cut the liver in dice ; fry the bacon ; 
then take it up, cut it in dice, and set 
aside. Fry the onions, sliced or minced, 
in the bacon fat to a good brown ; put 
them to the bacon, then fry the liver 
for seven or eight minutes ; it sliould 
be sprinkled with pc'ppor and j)Owdored 
herbs. Put the onions in a saucepan 
with half a pint of piqui^nt sauce (.vr^ 
Hot Sai’cks) cook them until soft ; add 
the bacon and liver to heat, but do not 
boil again. I’ urn the whole into the 
centre of a dish, and put little heaps 
of French beans wdth poached eggs 
betw'een, all round it. Sprinkle the 
yolks of the t'ggs with coralline pei)por 
or chopped cliillies. 

Another way . — Boil the eggs hard, 
slice them, and coat Ihoin with fried 
bread-crumbs ; dish them in a rir g 
outside the beans, which should then 
form a wall ; pour a little of the sauce 
round them, and serve very hot. 

Calf’s Liver and Bacon 
with Okra. — No eggs are needed 
for this. I’repare the liver as above ; 
put it in the centre of the dish, and 
place round it the okra, wdiich should 
be boated, and freed from some of its 
liquor. This can be used up in soups, 
&c., see recipes. Or instead of using 
piquant sauce for the liver, make okra 
sauce from the liquor. (-SV^lIoT Sauces.) 

Cost of liver, about 9d. per pound. 

Veal, Baked in a Canl.— 

Required: a caul, bacon, veal, force- 
meat, and seasoning. Cost, variable, 
about 2 b. Cd. for a moderate- sized dish. 

Line a dish with a veal caul, lca\ ing 
as much hanging over the sides as wdll 
cover the meat entirely. Fill up with 
small pieces of lean veal, slices of bacon, 
and forcemeat balls ; the moat should 
be seasoned with pe})per, cayenne, and 
ground mace or nutmeg, lemon rind 
and parsley, cho]>ped, and a suspicion 
of ginger. Lot bacon form the top 
and bottom layers. Minced mush- 
rooms cun be put in if liked. Fasten 
the caul over the top, and tie a few 
folds of greased pa])er over, then bake 
in a moderate oven. 'J'ime, according 
to quantity of meal, and depth of dish ; 
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one containing a pound of veal will 
require an hour and a half. 

This is much liked generally. It is 
often preferred plain, hut gravy can he 
served with it if liked ; or hrown 
sauce; with a flavouring of lemon 
juice or mushroom catsup is very 
good. 

Breast of Veal. — This rightly 

consists of two parts, the host end, uiid 
the brisket end ; it may he bought 
whole, or in parts ; the brisket end 
being a little cheaper. In carving it, 
much depends upon the mc^thod of 
jointing adopted by the butcher. If 
the ribs have been broken across, long 
slices may bo cut as shown in the 
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diagram from a to b ; or the rib can 
be cut right through from c to d, then 
divided at the broken bone a b. If the 
rib bones have not been broktm, the j 
ribs have to be served whole ; the 1 
pieces are then somewhat awkward- | 
looking on the plate. The gristly I 
portion may be cut as shown in ii ii, j 
and in a wcll-cooked breast this is very i 
inviting and tender. Cost, about 8d. j 
per pound. j 

Breast of Veal, Boiled.— If ' 

the 8W'et!t}>rt!ad is to bo boiled witli the 
veal, let it soak in water for a couple 
of hours, then skewer it to the veal. 
Put this into a suuceiMin, with boiling 
water to cover it, let it boil once more, 
and carefully remove the scum as it i 
rises. Add a handful of parsley, a tea- j 
spoonful of peppercorns, a blade of ! 


mace, and a slice or two of the white 
part of celery. Serve on a hot dish, 
and pour a little good onion sauce or 
parsley sauce over it. Send boiled 
bacon to table on a separate dish. The 
sweetbread may, of course, be di'ossed 
separately. Time to simmer the veal, 
about one hour and a half. 

The scrag end of the neck may be 
boiled, and served as above, or with 
any other suitable sauce. Co.'-t, about 
8d. per pound, without sweetbread. 

Broiled. — The breast or neck may 
be used for this. It should be cooked 
in the oven, or before the fire until 
tlircc parts done, then scored in even 
lines, and seasoned with salt, pepper and 
herbs, wdth a pinch of ciiyemie, and 
broiled at a clear fire until done. Or 
it can he grilled after the preliminary 
cooking. Just before serving, the 
juice of a lemon should be squeezed 
over it. Hot pickles, or sw'oet pickles, 
Ciin be handed wdth it ; or a little 
brown gravy in which pickles have been 
heated may be served. ( See also recipes 
for piquant sauces of various kinds.) 

Prepared as above, and served wdth 
grilled mushrooms, and bacon or ham, 
the dish will be acceptable at any 
meal. Cost, as above given. 

Cake of Veal.— C old Me.\t 
Cookery for the method. For superior 
dishes use raw veal, increasing the 
time for cooking, and use a good stock 
that will be a firm jelly when cold. 
Bake it in a tin half full of boiling 
water, as, should the gravy dry up, 
the cake will be quite spoiled. The 
wrater must be replenished as required, 
and the dish containing the meat. &c., 
be tightly covered, either with a tioiir- 
and- water paste, or an old tin or plate 
tied on with greased paper. 

Chops. — These are taken from the 
loin. If the under part is removed 
and divided, the pieces become fillets, 
although the term cutlets is fre<juently 
applied to them. Chops may be 
drt'ssed in any of the ways given for 
cutlets. Cost, about lOd. to Is. per 
pound. 
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Cold Veal, To Be-dress.— 

Cold veal can be served in various 
ways, for which recipes are given in a 
later chapter. It may be minced, 
hashed, moulded, curried, or converttjd 
into rissoles, croquettes and the like 
with a certainty of success if the 
seasoning be judiciously added; for 
while no meat is more insipid when 
insufficiently seasoned, it should retain 
its delicacy of flavour ; that is, it must 
not be overpowered by condiments. 
Amongst tluj most suitable adjuncts to 
dishes of veal, maj" be noted lemons, 
mushrooms, tomatoes, bacon, ham, and 
eggs and cream. The spices employed 
are mace, nutmeg, cayenne ; every 
herb, in moderation, may be brought 
into play, while vegetables, daintily 
dressed, are, to some dishes a real 
necessity. Cheese is also used in veal 
rechauffes, and all sorts of Italian 
paste will be found useful, cither as 
a part of the dish, or as a garnish. 

CoUopS, Veal. — Required ; a 
pound of veal from the filh t, a season- 
ing of pepper, mace, gi*at(d lemon peel 
and powdered herbs, stock, &c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. 3d, 

The meat should be in pieces, half 
an inch, or rather more, thick ; one 
inch wddo, and two inclios long ; 
season it, and brown in hot dripjung, 
then add weak stock to cover, skim, 
and simmer for an hour to an hour and 
a half. Add Siilt to taste, a squeeze 
of lemon juice, and 'svhite roux to 
thicken. Boil up and serve, and gar- 
nish with sliced lemons. If liked, 
put some rolls of bacon, and croutons 
in finger shapes round the dish. 

Another ivay. — Cut the meat in 
squares of an inch ; when done, add 
half its w'cight of bacon, cut in the 
siime w'ay, and fried separately ; keep 
it hot, and fry some thin slices of 
tomato(is in the bacon fat. Take them 
up, and sprinkle them with chopped 
parsley, then put them round a dish 
with the meat in the middle. The 
gravy should be made quite thick for 
this; just enough in quantity to coat 
the meat. 


Cntlets. — These may be from the 
best end of the nock, or from the 
fillet. If from the neck, the skin, 
gristle, and chine -bone should be 
removed, and the upper part of the 
rib-bones shortened. After trimming, 
the meat should bo beaton out with 
a cutlet bat or knife. If the slices 
from the fillet are cut 'into rounds, 
they become escalopes ; if larded they 
are grenadine. (Nee various recipes 
under Entkkes and Made Dishes.) 
Cost, from 9d. to Is. per pound. 

liroiledy riain. — Divide the best 
end of a neck of veal into neat cutlets, 
allowing one bone to each. Prepare 
them as directed : — Sprinkle i^epper 
on both sides, brush them ovtu’ slightly 
w’ith oil, and broil before a clear slow 
fire, till they are nicely browned on 
both sides. 8erve on a hot dish, with a 
few slices of ham or bacon on a se])a- 
rate disli. Good brown gravy, or 
tomato or any piquant sauce, may be 
s(‘nt to table w’ith veal cutlets. Time, 
fifteen to eighteen minutes, according 
to thickness. To grill, cook over the 
fire on a giddiron. 

Crnmhed and Broiled. — Divide the 
best end of a neck of veal into 
cutlets. I’repare and season them. 
Brush them over first with clarified 
butter or oil, then witli beaten egg; 
dip them in bread-crumbs, once more 
into oil, and then into the bread-crumbs 
again. Broil before a clear fire of a 
moderate heat, and turn them that they 
may be equally cooked on both sides. 
When they are brightly browned take 
them up, arrange them on a dish alter- 
nately with rashers of ham or bacon, 
and send good gravy, or tomato, or any 
piquant sauce to table with them. 

I'ricd . — Cut a slice of lean veal, 
about the third of an inch thick, from 
the fillet. Divide this into neat cutlets 
convenient for serving. Prt'paro some 
finely grated bread-crumbs, season with 
popper, sfilt, and pounded mace, and 
add a tablespoonful of ])arsley, which 
has been scraldcd and fin(3ly minced. 
Dip th(! cutlets into hot butter or drip- 
ping, coat them with the crumbs, and 
fry them in a frying-pan, with a litUo 
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hot fat, for about a quarter of an hour. 
Serve as in the preceding recipe. 
Thyme or mixed herbs can be added 
to the bread-crumbs. 

Fillet, Boiled. — Required : veal, 
forcomoat, sauce, &c., as below. Cost, 
from 9d, to Is. por pound. Take a 
small and white fillet of veal for this 
purpose. Reifiovc the bone, fill its space 
with good veal forcemeat, tie buttered 
muslin over, and bind the vwil securely 
with tape. Put it in a stew-pan, and 
pour over it as much weak stock, milk 
and water, or water only, as will bandy 
cover it. Let it simmer very gently 
indeed until it is done enough. Care- 
fully remove the scum as it rises. 
When done enough, bike it up, put it 
on a hot dish, garnish with lemon, and 
send oyster, celery, bechamel, or white 
sauce to table with it; or a sauce 
made by thickening a little of the stock 
in which it was boiled with white roux, 
seasoning with salt, pepper, and mace, 
and flavouring with lemon juice. A 
boiled tongue should accompany this 
dish, wliich if served alone is in dang(T 
of being considered insipid. Time to 
simmer a fillet of veal weighing six 
pounds, three hours. 

The veal can bo rubbed with lemon 
juico^ and tied in a tliin cloth. It 
must bo kept covered witli the liquid, 
which sliould be boiling when added. 
The white part of a small onion, and a 
few inner stalks of ctdery, together 
with a button muslirooin or two, will 
add to the flavour of the veal. 



Fillet, Carving of,— A sharp 
knife is required ; it sliould be thin, 
and drawn lightly across the meat, 
without too much pressure. It should 


follow the line a, b, c, d, and when 
once the meat has become flat at the 
top, it can be kept even by exercising a 
little care. A portion of stufling 
should be given with each help, and as 
some usually falls into the dish at 
shirting this should be kept in rcjsorvo 
for the time when there is h.'ss ; that is, 
when the lower part of the joint is 
reached. The outside brown slice is 
b)" many considered the best, and the 
honoured guest should be asked if lie 
prefers it. Fillet of veal has a ten- 
dency to crumble, therefore an ordinary 
knife, esi)ecially if blunt, will not 
answer in carving it. 

Fillet, Boasted. — Have the 
filb‘t cut to the size required. K«'- 
move the bone, and fill the ciivity with 
good veal forcemeat. Cut the flap 
slightly, and lay forcemeat under it. 
Draw the flap round, skewer the veal, 
bind it firmly into a round shape, 
skewer the skin which has been siuit 
with the veal over the forcemeat and 
the fat, flour the fillet, and put it down 
near to the fire, then draw it gradually 
away until done enough, and ba.sto 
frequently. Let the outside be well 
browned, though it must not be burnt. 
Remove the skin, skewers, and tape, 
and put the veal on fi hot dish. I'oiir 
melted butter, coloured with browning 
or some good veal gnivy, round it, and 
garnisli with sliced lemon. A pig's 
cheek, a boiled tongue, or small pieces 
of bacon or ham should bo served with 
roast veal. Tt is always well to prepare 
pb'uty of stufling, so that it may be 
us<‘d to flavour a luineo if the remains 
of the veal are served in tliat form. 
As it is a little difficult to keep the 
stuffing in the veal wiien it is roiisted 
before the fire, many cooks prefer 
to bake it in a moderate oven. When 
this idiin is adopted the veal must 
be basted frequently. Thi‘ veal should 
be roasted slowly or the outside will bo 
burnt btsforc the meat is done through, 
and underdone veal is most unwhole- 
some. 

Time, according to the thickness of 
the meat and the weather. If cold, it 
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will take nearly half an hour per 
pound. For superior dishes, good 
brown sauce should be served with 
this. It can be flavoured with lemon 
juice, mushroom liquor, or ketchup, or 
some store sauce. The addition of a 
little chutney is b.y many considered 
an im])rovemerit. (See also Gjiavy for 
a greased paper or piece of 
muslin may replace the skin, and strips 
of calico cfin be used instead of tai)e. 

Pillet, Steamed. — Remove the 
bone from a fillet of veal, and with- 
out stufling it, bind it well with 
tiii)e, that thcirc! may bo no hollow in 
the centre. I’ut it in a shallow tin, 
and cook it in a potato steamer, or 
other steaming apparatus, until done. 

A gill of veal stuck, mixed with the 
juic(i of a lemon, sliould be poured 
round it, and a sheet of buttered paper 
be laid over it. Cook for at least 
twenty-five minutes p(‘r jauind ; if 
thick allow longer. Dish it, and pour 
over a quart or so of sauce ; egg, p.irs- 
ley, tomato, mushroom, oyster, lemon, 
bechamd, veloute, supreme, and many 
others given under Hot Sauces, are 
suitable. This is excellent and 
digestible, hut unless the sauce is 
good, it will be rather tasteless. A 
nice vegetable j)urec, or sc)me braised 
carrots and turnips should accom- 
pany it. 

jinnthrr After steaming the 

meat until nijarly done, finish it by 
glazing all over, and browning ladore 
the fire ; then serve a brown j)i(jiiant, 

(^)r brown mushroom or caper sauce 
with it. Other joints of veal can be 
cooked in the siime way, and various 
forms of garnish can be employed. 
Cost, according to sauce and garnish. 

Goose, Veal.— This is a savoury 
dish, and a favourite wdth many. It 
may be made from a breast of veal, or 
a portion of it, the bones and tendons 
being first removed ; or from the neck, 
by biking the best end, and cutting off 
the skin with an incli and a half of 
flesh adhering to it. Lay the meat on 
a table, and flatten it, then spi-ead it 
with sage and onion stuffing ; roll and 


bind with broad tape, then bake or 
roast the meat. Send apple 8;iuce to 
table, also brown gravy. (See Gravy 
FOR Veal, and Gravy for Goose.) 

Another Stuff the moat with a 

mixture of sage and onion stufling and 
chopjied apples ; or with apples only. 
(See Goose Stuffed with Armts.) 

Cost, about 9d. per pound. 

Hot Pot. — Required: meat, vege- 
tables, seasoning, &c. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. This is jdain, but very 
wholesome and tasty. First grease a 
I strong baking dish, then boil, until 
half (lone, two pounds of potatoes, and 
slice tlumi thickly ; parboil also one 
pound of onions, and slice them 
thinly. AVash a })ound and a half of 
the scrag end of a neck of veal ; 
dry it, and cut it in pieces ; and cut 
four oimc(‘S of fat bacon into dice. 
Mix a teasjxtonful of salt, the san»e 
of chojqa'd parsley, half us much 
})epper, and a good pinch of pow- 
dered thyme on a plate, and sprinkle 
the meat well with the mixture. 
Line the dish with the potatoes, th(*n 
fill up with the moat and onions ; 
put the remainder of the potatoes on 
the top, and pour in luilf a pint of 
stock. No. 1 or 2, or meat liquor. 
Cover with an old plate, and bake 
gently for an hour and a half ; then 
take tlie plate off, and add a f(jw hits 
of dripping ; return it to the oven to 
brown, and servo hot. Mutton can ho 
used in the .‘'Unie way, and liver or 
kidney put in with the meat. A^’anous 
herb-s and vegetables can bo used in 
place of onions and parsley, and boiled 
rice or m.acaroni may he j)ut in alter- 
nately with the meat ; tlum more stock 
must he added, or it will bo dry. 
Pickled pork can take the place of 
bacon ; whichever is used should bt) 
distributed amongst the meat. 

Hemels.— These are found in the 
legs and shoulders; the latter are 
estciemed more highly, and considered 
very delicate eating, French cooks 
dress theun in various ways ; they may 
be cooked in the same way as veal 
tendonv, and should be served in 
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c.in lo, with a ^^ood purof? of vegetables 
in the centre of the dish, and a nice 
saiK^e. If liked, bacon can accompany 
them, or the kidney or sweetbread 
may bo served on the same dish. They 
8ho!iId, in any (^ase, be slowly cooked. 

Knnckle. — This is often boiled, 
and is dtdiciite, though rather insipid, 
unless ilavoiir is iinj)art(;d by the 
addition of vegetables. The usual 
time for cooking is not long enough 
for this, owing to its gelatinous na- 
ture. When boiled,, long, slow cooking, 
and careful skimming are important. 
A stewed knuckle is excellent. A 
roasted knuckle is not to be recom- 
mended, unless the fleshy portion only 
is cooked, the knucklc-bono being used 
for stock, for which it is very useful, 
and should be used while quite fresh. 
The illustration shows the method of 



carving, which is very simple, slices 
being cut from a to n. The thierk part 
is the best ; the fat is very delicious ; 
but by some the bmdons about the 
knuckle are preferred. 

Knuckle, Stewed.— Kequirod : 
about three and a half pounds of meat, 
a quart of gravy made as below, sea- 
soning, mushrooms, and sauce. 

Cut off the shank-bone, and make 
the gravy ; see Stock No. 1) ; then 
bring it to the boil ; add a bit of mace, 
a few white peppercorns, a strip of 
lemon peel, and a sprig of parsley ; 
put the meat in, and cook for an hour. 


then add half a pound or more of 
button mushrooms, broken up, and go 
on simmering until the veal is done. 
(See Veal with Rice.) Shortly before 
starving stir in some white roux, or put 
in half a pint of thick, white sauce, 
made with milk ; or instead of mush- 
rooms, add to the stew half a pint of 
white mushroom puree. A piece of 
boiled bacon can be sent to table with 
this, or some grilled or fried bacon, 
w'ith little forcemeat balls or cakes 
may bo substituted. A dish of vermi- 
celli or macaroni, with w'hite sauce, 
may also be served with it. 

Oost of knuckle, about 7d. or 8d. 
per pound, but it is variable ; some 
butcluTs sell it for less than 7d. 
IVIuch depends upon the quantity re- 
quired. 

Loin, Stuffed and Boasted. 

— After taking the bones from the 
meat, lay it flat on the table, and 
spread it with veal stuffing; mince 
the kidney, and strew it over, then 
roll, and tie tightly with wdde tape, or 
sew it up ; cover it wdth greased 
paper, and cook it gently until done. 
Then take up the meat, and remove 
the paper ; let the meat brown, and 
serve it on a hot dish, wdth brown 
stiuce flavoured with lemon juice 
poured round it. Garnish with little 
rolls of bacon, and small mushrooms 
or tomatoes, wdth sliced lemons ; or 
use little forcemeat balls, and bunches 
of any green vegetables in season. 
Cost, about lOd. per pound. 

Another way. — Instead of brown 
sfiiice, use wdiite stiuce, the foundation 
made from stock No. 9 ; or for a 
superior dish, substitute either of the 
rich white sauces made wdth cream ; 
sec recipes. AVhite mushroom sauce is 
also excellent wdlh this dish. 

Loin, Stuffed and Boasted 

(No. 2). — These directions apply to a 
joint cooked wdth the bones in. If 
the chump end, make an incision round 
the thick part of the joint, in the skin, 
and insert some veal stuffing. Wrap 
a greased paper round, and after a 
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quarter of an hour, draw the meat 
back to a good distance, and cook 
slowly, basting liberally. Finish off 
as directed above ; or make some 
melted butter, and after pouring off 
the fat, add the melted butter to the 
gravy in the tin ; stir up, and boil it ; 
add a little colouring, and put part of 
it on the dish, and the r('st in a hot 
tureen. also Gravy roii Veal.) If 
the kidney end, sec that the kidney is 
covered with its fat, and cover the 
lean of the meat with a greased paper. 
When done, finish Jis above, and serve 
bacon, liam, or tongue with it if con- 
venient. In order to give the me-at a 
rich brown coating, Sour it when the 
greased paper is removed. A coating 
of thin glaze is a great improvement, 
and cut lemons should be handed on 
a, plate. 

Time, from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes per pound; longer if very thick. 
Cost, about lOd. i)er lb. 

Loin, To Carve.- -This is gener- 
ally served in chops, like a loin of 
mutton, and must be carefully jointed, 
or the carver will liave to tum the 
knife about, until the place is found 
for the di^'ision of the bones ; this 
produces a i>Jggy apja’amnee. 

The kidney and kidney fat are 
great delicacies, and a portion should 
be put upon each ])late. If the loin is 
large, one chop may make, two small 
helps, by putting the under-cut with 
the end, and serving the bone and 
upper part together. The most econo- 
mical way of serving this is to bone it, 
then roll and carve it like a fillet, 
which see. 

Neck, Roasted.— Take the best 
end of a neck of veal, saw off the 
chine bone, wrap in buttered paper, 
and hang it to the jack. If the 
joint is not wrapped in paper, it must 
be basted very liberally with drip- 
ping from the pan. Put it down 
before a clear fire, and at a sufficient 
distance to ke(ip it from being scorched. 

A quarter of an hour before the joint 
is taken up, remove the paper, dredge 


the meat with flour, and baste with a 
little butter. Finish as directed for 
other joints of veal. Rice Savce will 
afford a pleasant change from those 
generally served. 

For other ways of cooking, a/c recipes 
for Breast, Loin, &c. Cost, 7d. to lid. 
per pound, w’hcn plentiful, if bought 
w’bole. 

Pluck. — This consists of the 
heart, with the liver and lights. ']hi> 
heart should be cooked whole ; it may 
be plain or stufi'(‘d, and can be baked, 
lojisted or stewed. I f baked or rr^astod, 
put a slice or two of bacon over it. 
tSoak the liver and lights in waiin 
water; mince them, jnit them in a 
stewpan with ehojiped ])ar.sley, thyme, 
and a little ketchi}]> or store sauce, 
and enough plain stock of any sort to 
cover. iSimmer for nearly an hour, 
thicken tb(‘ gravy, and season well. 
Tut the mince on a hot dish, with the 
heart laid on it ; round it place rolls 
of cooked ham or bacon, or poached 
eggs ; and garnish with triangular 
sip])ets of toast, or with croutons. Fri( d 
imrslcy can he used if convenient. 

AVith reference to this r(<ci]»e, a 
word of exjdanation is necessary. It 
is given in dd'en'iice to custom, hut with 
due regard to the fact that hosts of 
peo])le shun lights altogdlier as human 
food, and look u})on them Jis cats’ meat. 
At the same time, numbers of p(‘Ople 
do cut them, and the recipe, if followed, 
will result in one of llu‘ tastiest and 
most digestible dishes of the kind. 
Those who discard them, will find the 
dish, cooked as directed, hut minus 
the lights, worth a trial. This is not 
the i»lace to discuss the pros and cons 
of the question, hut we may remark 
that while many medical authorities 
are against the consumption of any 
internal parts of any animal (sweet- 
bread cxe(;ptcd), others contend that 
every part n»ay ]>o eaten, if well 
cooked, and quitp fresh, except by per- 
sons whoso digestive powers are very 
weak. "Vyo are not including trij)e, 
but the internals above referred to, 
together with kidneys, milt, ke. 
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Shoulder.— Owing, no doubt, to 
the fact that tho meat on this joint is 
rather coarse, the shoulder of veal is 
not so highly valued as other portions, 
and is seldom served, excepting as a 
family dish. It is occasionally plainly 
boil(Ml, but is more frequently stuffed 
and roastt^d or bniised. The knuckle 
should always bo cut off and used to 
enrich the stew or to make gmvy. 
Probable cost, if bought whole, 8 Ad. 
per pound ; if cut, 9d. 

Shoulder, Boiled.— Cut off the 

knuckle, and take out the bones. Rub 
the under-part with a cut lemon, and 
sprinkle over it pcpi>cr, salt, and chopped 
thyme and parslc 3 \ Roll the mcfit, and 
skewer it neatly. l*ut it into a stew- 
p.'iii, cover with stock, water, or milk 
find water, and let it aimmer gently till 
done enough. Carefully remove the 
scum as it risers, or the appearance of 
tho dish will bo spoilt. Send good 
onion sauce to table with it, and serve 
boiled bacon or pickled pork on a 
separate dish. This dish is by most 
people considered insipid. Time, 
twenty-five minutes to the pound. 
also Mutton, Boned and Rolled.) 

Shoulder, Boned. — Lay the 

joint upon the table, skin downwards. 
With a sharp knife debich the flesh 
from the blade-bone, first on one side, 
then on the other, and bo especi- 
ally careful not to pierce tho outer 
skin. When tho bone is quite free, 
loosen it from tho socket, and draw it 
out. The bone of the knuckle is 
Bomotimes left in, but when it is 
necessary to remove it tho Siimo rules 
need to be observed : the knife must 
be worked close to tho bone, and the 
outer skin must not bo pierced. An 
oxcellent grill may be made of the 
blade-bone if a little of tho meat is 
left on it. 

Shoulder, Stuffed and 
Koasted. — Cut the knuckle from a 
shoulder of veal, draw out tho blade- 
bone, and fill the ctmty thus made 
with good veal forcemeat. Tie a piece 
of oiled or greased paper over tho 
21 


joint, hang it tolerably near a clear 
lire, and at the end of twenty minutes 
draw it back and roast it gently until 
done enough. Baste every quarter of 
an hour. Twenty minutes before it is 
taken up remove the paper, dredge the 
joint with flour, and baste till it is 
nicely browned. Place it on a dish, 
pour good brown sauce round it, and 
servo with a cut lemon on a plate. 
Send ham or bacon to table with it. 
Time to roast a shoulder of veal, three 
hours to three hours and a half. The 
joint may bo baked if well basted. 
Cost, about 9d. per pound. 

Shoulder, Stuffed and 
Stewed. — Remove the blado-bone 
from a shouliier of veal. Senson the 
inside with sfilt, cayenne, and grated 
nutmeg, sprinkle over it minecKi 
savoury herbs, such as parsley and 
chives, together with a few mush- 
rooms, and spread over these thin 
slices of 1mm or bacon. Roll tho vwil, 
and bind it tightly with bipc. Put it 
in a saucepan which will just hold it, 
over a clear fire with a slice of butter 
or a piece of dripping, and brown it ; 
or if more convenient, roast or bake it 
for Imlf an hour. Then drain it, and 
j)ut it in a deep stewpan or baking 
dish, with warm stock (this should 
bo made previously from the blade- 
bone). Add vegetiibles, herbs, and 
spices, and a piece of lemon peel, and 
cook gently, giving it altogether 
twenty-five or thirty minutes per 
pound. When done, thicken the gravy 
with brown roux, add salt to taste, 
and a squeeze of lemon juice, then 
strain it round the meat. If thick 
gravy is liked, pass tho vegetables 
through a sieve with the gravy, re- 
heat, and servo on tho same dish. 
Cost, as above. 

Spinach, peas, cauliflower, and 
various other vegetables are suitable 
accompaniments ; or in cool weather, 
a i>ui*eo of green haricots or lentils. 

Tendons, — 'Fhe tendons of veal 
arc tho gristly portions found at the 
extremity of tho bones towards tho 
thick end of a breast of veal. They 
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are frequently cut off (wire being 
taken not to spoil tho appearance of 
the joint), and served on a separate 
dish as an entree. {See Veal a la 
Marenoo.) When the breast of veal 
is large it is well that this should 
bo done, as they are often lost 
by being under-dressed. They must 
of course, be cut off the meat 
before it is dressed. The place where 
the tendons begin and the ribs end 
U shown by a line of white gristle. 

The stock from veal tendons may 
be used for sweetbread soup, and 
others of the same class. It should 
be prepared as No. 9, the tendons 
being separately served: any other 
white meat may be used with them 
to make up the required quantity. 

Veal with Bice. — 

three pounds of knuckle of veal, three 
ounces of rice, three pints of stock ‘ 
made as directed below, a hiblospoon- i 
ful each of capers, chopped onion, and 
shredded celery, salt and 
taste. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Some hours before the meal is re- | 
quired, put the shank bone on in three | 


pints of cold water with a few pepper- 
corns, a clove or two, and a buncli of 
herbs ; boil gently down to a quart, 
then strain, and add another pint t)f 
water. Put in tho ineiit, and stew 
slowly for an hour, then add tho 
washed rice and tho scalded onions, 
and stew for another hour (broken 
rice docs for this). Season, add tho 
capers, chopj)ed finely, and in ten 
minutes serve on a hot dish, the meat 
in the centre. 

The shank bone will still have some 
nourishment left in it, and should go 
into the stock-pot. 

Another way. — Poil the bone down 
as directed, and cook the meat in the 
' stock, with the onions, first fri< <i a 
j delicate brown ; only a ])int an<I a half 
j of stock will be wanted. Then thicken 
' it with brown roiix, nnd serve on a 
' dish, first covered with a thick layer 
of savoury rice. (*Scc iticK.) 

(Jarnish the di.sh with clear hot 
l)ickle.s, warmed, and slicc'S of lenuui 
or lime. Some forcemeat balls stewed 
in the gravy arc a further improve- 
ment; or some little rolls of bacon 
may be put about the dish. 


MUTTON. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The best mutton, and that from which most nourishment is obtained, is 
that of sheep of from three to six years old, and which have been fed on 
dry sweet pastures. Tho flesh of sheep which have been roared on farms 
near the sea-coast i.s also sweet and wholesome ; the saline particles 
abounding in such situations impart both firmness and a fine flavour. 
To suit the palate of an epicure, a sheep should never lx? killed earlier tliau 
its fifth year, at which age the mutton will bo found firm and succulent, 
and full of the richest gravy. This is, however, not easily obtained at tho 
jjresent time. To ascertain tho age of mutton tho following directions 
may be given :--Ob.servo the colour of the breast-bones when a sheep is 
dressed, that is, whore the breast-bone is separated. In a lamb, or before 
the sheep is one year old, it will be quite red ; from one to two years old, 
the upper and lower bones will be changing to white, and a small circle of 
white will appear round the edge of the otlier bones, and tlio middle part 
of the breast-bone will yet continue red ; at three years old, a very small 
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streak of white will be seen in the middle of the four middle bones, and 
the others will be white ; and at four years old, all the breast-bones will 
be of a white or fo^stly colour. 

The quality of the flesh is probably most affected by that of the food 
upon which the flocks are fed. Those which range over the mountainous 
districts of Wales and Scotland, or the chalk downs of England, and feed 
upon the wild herbage, are thought to be better than those kept in rich 
pastures. The Welsh mutton is particularly small and lean, but of tlie 
finest flavour. In point of delicacy and flavour, Southdown wether 
mutton is considered equal to any that is killed ; in 
summer it is thought preferable to some other finely- 
flavoured breeds. This circumstance is said to arise 
from the closeness of the grain, mutton that is coarser 
and looser-fleshed being, of course, more subject to 
putridity. 

Wether mutton is the best; although it is often 
easier to buy ewe mutton of a mature age. it is 
inferior, and sells at a lower price. Ram mutton is 
to be avoided when very strong and coarse, and if tlie 
fat is of a deep yellow. 

Mutton should be fairly fat, and the fat should bo 
firm. Butchers complain sometimes (and with reason) 
of the inconsistency of some customers in their 
demands ft)r the best meat, without fat! How can 
they possibly get it ? The small breeds will best suit 
such people, and it is worth everyone's while to give 
the preference to small mutton generally — i.c. meat 
with small bones ; they usually indicate a good 
breed; whereas, large bones are associated with coarse- 
ness of fibre and poorer flavour. The lean ought to 
be rich in colour, and not give out much moisture ; 
flabbiness and clamminess always prove that the 
meat is inferior. 

The lengtli of time that mutton will hang depends 
upon the quality of the meat, the state of the weather, 
and other conditions. Given a well -ventilated cellar, 
and a spell of dry weather, a leg might remain for Fio. si,— Side of 
four or five weeks ; but should rain set in, and the 
weather become mild, it might spoil in less tliaii a 
quarter the time. Loins and shoulders (the kidney end of the former, and 
tlie under-part of the latter) are particularly liable to putrefaction, and need 
careful watching. A sprinkling of j)epx>er and powdered charcoal are 
used by many cooks, ana a little salt rubbed rouiia the tail in hanging a 
leg, is considered a good preservative. A pinch of ginger mixed with 
pepper will keep tho flies irom any joint. 

Mutton is cut up as shown in the figure. 1, The leg. 2. The loin. 3. 
Shoulder. 4. Neck, best end. 5. Neck, scrag end. fi. Breast. Besides 
these, there are the head and foot, heart, liver, and other internal organs, 
all treated under the various headings. 
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Breastp Boiled. {See Neck, 

Boiled. ) — Boil in the same way, giving 
shorter time in proportion to thickness. 
If very thin, from small mutton, thi*ee 
pounds will bo done in an liour — that 
is, about fifteen minutes per jmund, 
and fifteen over. By the same rule, 
five pounds would be done in an hour 
and a half. 

Breast, Staffed and Boiled. 

^Required : a breast of mutton (small, 
lean meat), some plain veal stuffing, 
and a BitowN 8ai c;e Piquant. (>S'ee 
recipes.) V’'egotables, &c., as below. 
Cost, from 6d. or 7d. to 8d. per 
pound ; sometimes less. 

Skin, bone, and trim the meat; 
unless it is lean, sonic fat must be 
removed ; spread it with the forcemejit 
half an inch thick, roll up, and bind, 
then boil according to the directions 
already given. An hour before serving 
put some young carrots in the pot, and 
if liked, some turnips, adding them 
later. When done, dish the meat with 
the vegetables round, and pour the 
sauce over, aliout a pint of the Litter 
being required. 

Breast, Stuffed and Boiled 

(No. 2) . — Use mu.shroom stuffing in 
place of the one given above (the 
plainest recipe to lie folluwt.-d); boil 
the meiit as in the foregoing i-ecipe, 
with a few vegetables to flavour, but 
do not put th(!m on the disli. Mako a 
Mushhoom Puuke, and add a gill of it 
to three gills of tlie pot liquor ; boil it 
up with seasoning and browned flour 
to make it as thick as good cream. 
Grill or fry some small mushrooms, 
about a dozen, and put them round the 
meat ; pour the sauce over it, and serve 
hot. Cost, as above, exclusive of the 
garnish. 

This and the preceding arc very 
nice cold dishes, particularly if served 
with a salad. 

Breast, with Sage and 
Onions. — Required : a breast of 
mutton, some sage and onion stuffing, 
brown gravy, and apple sauce. Cost, 
as above. 


This is a very savoury dish, called 
Moci Duck by some ; it also goc.s by 
the name of Irish Goose. Skin the 
breast, take away the bones, and some 
of the fat, then flatten it on a board, 
and spread with the forcemeat, lu.'idc 
by mixing sage and onion stufiing with 
half its bulk of bread-crumbs. Roll 
up the meat, tie it with tajie, and juit 
I it in a good oven, with hot dripping in 
I the tin; baste it well, and hake in the 
usual w’ay, but allow longer— twice the 
ordinary time. Jn spreading it, do not 
jmt the stuffing near tlie edge; and 
should it ooze out in the cooking, tie a 
gicased pajicr over. Whiui don(‘, jiut 
it on a hot dish, add half n pint of plain 
stock (No. 1 or 2), thickened witli a 
spoonful of lirowned flour, boil it up in 
the tin, after ]>ouring off the fat, put 
in a little salt iind browning, and pour 
a little round the meat ; send the rest 
to table in a tureen, with another of 
plain Arri.E Sauce. 

Another way. — Preparii the meat as 
above, and after browning it in fat, 
stew it in stock, about a pint and a 
quarter, very slowly, basting and turn- 
ing often. For this method, most of 
the fat must be removed, or the gravy 
will bo very greasy. Cool it, and 
skim well, then boil it up and serve as 
above directed. If left to get cold, 
the fat can bo taken off in a cake ; the 
dish is then very superior, and just 
requires to be re-heated. 

Chops, Grilled, Gavonry.— 

There are various ways of rendering 
savoury a dish of chops, without adding 
much to the cost ; forethought is the 
article most in demand. An onion or 
shalot or two may be shredded, and 
put in a stcwpari W’illi a couple of 
ounces of butter, some popper, and any 
herbs at hand (a morsel of bay leaf and 
thyme, wdth parsley, will give general 
satisfaction) ; when dissolved, dip each 
chop into it, then roll it in bread- 
crumbs, and cook as usual. For those 
breaded chops, a well-groased gridiron^ 
with bars close together, is wanted. 

Another way. — Chop a few mush- 
rooms, stir them with the butter, and 
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a pinch of spico and popper, with a 
morsel of shalot if liked, und proceed 
as above directed ; a pinch of mush- 
room powder will also improve the 
crumbs. 

Another MTiy. —Mix a biblespoonful 
of cooked ham, finely minced, with 
herbs or musliroorns, or shalots, add- 
ing butter as above, jind put a morsel 
on each chop or cutlet ; on one side 
will suffice ; then roll in crumbs. 

Another way. — This, perhaps, is the 
method that will prove the greatest 
novelty. Have ready some stewed 
.^ultana raisins ; chop them, and mix 
them with a seasoning of curry-powd(“r 
and herbs; stir th(?m with dissolved 
butter and a little thick, hot ])ickles ; 
spread this j)aste over the cliops, and 
finish off as directed. In all the above 
recipes the exact proportions of the 
several ingredients must be rt^gulatcid 
by individual taste. Cost of meat, 
from 9d. to lid. per pound. 

Chops, Toasted.— The illustra- 
tion b(dow shows a very cheap and 
handy form of toaster, which any tin- 
man could make. The size and 
number of hooks can be easily adapted 
to individual requirements ; the hooks 
Cfin be increased to six, if the width of 
the grate will take a tin of suflieient 
capacity ; then a large steak or little 
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joint may easily bo supported, and all 
the advanbiges of a meat-jack an<l 
stand may bo enjoyed at trilling cost. 
When not wanted for moat, it will 
answer for other purposes, and in the 
flat tin at the bottom many littb^ 
dishes, scalloped meat, fish, &c., may 


bo browned to perfection; or cheese 
may be toasted ; indeed, its uses are 
very numerous. One thing must bo 
borne in mind in ordering it, viz., it 
must bo narrower than the fireplace*, 
the latter should be at least four* inches 
wider. Pass the hooks through the 
fat part of the chops, and give them 
about twenty minutes with frequent 
turning. 

Chous, with German Lentils. 

— Itequiicd : nine chops from small, 
lean mutton, and cook them in a Dutch 
oven, or fry them if more convenient. 
Have ready a good-sized onion, fried 
in rings, and some chopped pfirsley, 
also a di.sh of lentils, boiled plainly. 
They should he on the dish on which 
the chops arc to be served. Pour over 
them a little thick gravy, made by 
adding browned flour to mutton stock, 
and boiling it up, with seasoning to 
taste. On the top, 8j>rinklo the fried 
onion, shake the parsley over the 
chops, and serve hot. Cost, about 38. 
to 38. 3d. 

Another way . — Add a seasoning of 
curry paste to the lentils (about a tea- 
spoonful to the pound), and mix in 
amongst them the fried onion. Pour 
the gravy round the chops, instead of 
over the lentils, and in place of the 
parsley, spiinkle the chops with curry 
powder before cooking. 

Chops, with Vegetables.— 

Where vegetables core to be had fresh 
from the garden, and in plenty, this 
method of cooking chops will bo as 
wholesome as it is agreeable to the 
palate ; it is also econoniicaL Trim 
the chops (or cutlets), pepjwr them, 
and fry them in hot fat until half 
done. Py this time have in readiness 
the vegetables — peas, asparagus, celery, 
carrots, turnips, &o. — all cut oven m 
size, and stewed in a little stock. Put 
the chops wdth the vegetables, and 
leuvt* them, covered, at simmering 
point, until done. Flour the pan, 
make a litth> thick gravy, and add to 
the vegetables, &c., with seasoning 
to tiisto. Do not destroy the fresh 
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vegetable flavour by any addition other 
than salt and pepper. If liked, a 
rfiredded lettuce or a young cabbage 
may be boiled separately, and put 
with the rest ; or some sprigs of cress 
can be put in. Time, about twenty 
minutes for the meat altogether. 
Cost, varying wuth the vegetables. 

Note. — The stock from moat or 
poultry boiled answers as well as a 
stronger for the cooking of the vege- 
tables. Or, if the chops arc got rcjidy 
early in the day, the cuttings of the 
bones be boiled down for the 
purpose. 

Cutlets, Breaded, with 
Bacon. — Koquired : chops, bacon, Ac. 
as below. Cost, about 2s. IVcp/ire 
a jjound and a half of chops or cutlets 
by brushing them over with warm ])ut- 
ter, then rolling them in bread-crumbs, 
seasoned with ])cjt}>er, and a j)incli of 
sage or sweet herbs in powder ; i)res8 
the crumbs on firmly, then grill or broil 
the cutlets until done. Cut half a 
jxmnd of bacon in two-inch lengths, 
fry them, and servo them on bits of 
fried bread round the cutlets. 

Another u'ay . — Put a Jong- crouton 
of fried bread in the middle of a hot 
dish ; roll some slices of bacon up, and 
cook them on a skewer ; withdraw the 
skewer, and leave the bacon in a row 
on the bread. Put a ring of mashed 
potatoes next, then rest the cutlets 
round the potatoes. 

Another way . — Cover the bread, as 
in the prcc(*ding recipe, with white or 
brown onion sauce, before the bacon 
is put on ; then place the cutlets round, 
and put a little more sauce outside 
them. Serve some potatoes in another 
dish : savoury mashed, or potato pym- 
mid (for wdiich see VEOEXAiiLEs), are 
very suitable. 

Cutlets cooked in this w^ay will agree 
with some better than when eggs are 
used as Avell as bread. I'hey are much 
nicer if brushed over with a little 
extract of moat, dissolved in stock, or 
some thin glaze, just b(*foro serving. 
They want slow cooking, or the crumbs 
mary burn, 


CntletSfPrraaratioiLof. 

Cutlets, Loin; Cutlets, Keck; and 
Cutlets, Shoulder; in Made Dishes.) 

Cutlets, with Earn and 
Carrots. --^equirod : meat, vege- 
tables, ham, &c., as below, (See 
recipe for a plain puree of carrots 
in Veoetables.) Prepare about a 
pint, and broil or fry half a pound 
of ham ; then cut it in narrow strips. 
Cook about five or six cutlets in a 
saute pan with a little warm butter. 
(Sec recipes under Entrees and Made 
Dishes.) They should be a pale brown. 
With tlie })uree mix u teasjK)onful of 
cliopped parsh'v, put it on a disli, 
pla((! the cutlets round, and i>ut iIhi 
stri]is of hum, some on the jmrec, and 
some about tlit* dish, with a s}»rig (»f 
fresh walercre.s.s in bctwi'on. 'J’liis is 
but a ])laiii dish, so far as cost g(»es, 
but it looks nice, and is very tasty. 
eVist, about Ils. Gd. 

In using a small number of cutlets, 
Ihe dish looks Ijotter if they are jdaced 
lengthwis(‘, sliglitly overlapping-. Eor 
a large number, they sliould ovi rlap 
in an ain»ost upright direction, very 
sliglitly slanted, and have a frill on 
each hone. 

A turnip j)ureccan be used as above, 
or some green jieas, wliole, or in a 
I puree, 

Cutlets, withHam and Eggs, 

— C’ook the cutlets in the aliove way, 
and have as many small slices of ham 
as there are cutlets. Allow, also, one 
egrg to taeh. Proil or fry the ham ; 
poach or fry tlie I'ggs. Disli them liy 
putting a cutlet on a jiiece of ham, an 
egg on the top of the cutlet. Eorm a 
ring round some cooked spinach, and 
serve witli plain giavy or sauce, (-ost, 
for a dish of seven, about Ss. Od. to 
48 . 

Cutlets, with Bice Sauce.— 

Prepan^ the cutlets by crumbing and 
cooking them as directed for Cutlets, 
Breaded, with Bacon, or they can bo 
fried in hot dripping, turning tliem 
every niiiiuto. They will take from ten 
to fifteen minutes, according to tliiek- 
I DCB^. Servo tho cutlets in a ring^ 
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resting against a wall of mashed 
potatoes, or down each side of a hloeh 
of mashed pohitoes. 

For a pound and a half of meat, 
make a pint of rice sauce 99), 

and send it to table in a tureen. This 
dish is delicate and digestible. Cost, 
about Is. lOd. 

Another good method of serving the 
above is to use a puree of white or 
green haricot beans, instead of pota- 
toes ; the sauce in that case may be 
poured half ov(;r the haricots, and the 
rest round (not over) the cutlets. 

Cutlets, with !Rice Sauce 
aud Onions. — This is V(*ry delicious: 
of a rather more savotiry iiaturti than 
the foregoing, (irill some ('utlets, and 
spread each, wlicn done, with a thick 
layer of while onion sauce. Serve 
them round a mound of sjnnach. and 
send a tureen of sauce to table, (/o.sl, 
about Gd. each, inclusive. 

Kaugis, Scotch. — Take the 
stomadi of a sheep, wash it w(dl, and li‘t 
it soak for severil hours in cold s.ilt 
and water, then turn it inside out, 
put it into boiling water to scald, 
scrapo it quickly with a knife, aud I 
let it remain in water until wanted. 
Clean a sliet^p’s pluck thoroughly. 
I’ierce the heart and the liver in 
several places, to let tlie blood run out, 
and boil the liver and lights for an 
hour and a half. Wluui they have 
boiled a quarter of an hour, put them 
into fresh watt-r, and during the last 
half hour let the rest of the })liick be 
boiled with them. Trim away tlie skins 
and any discoloured parts there may 
be, grate half of the liver, and mince 
all the rest very finely ; add a pound 
of finely-shredded siiet, two chopped 
onions, half a pint of oatmeal, or, if 
preferred, half a pound of i)at -cakes, 
toasted and crumbled, two teaspoun- 
fuls of salt, and one of pepper, half a 
nutmeg, giutod, and a grain of cayenne. 
ISIoisten with halt a pint of good gravv 
and the juice of a small lemon, anil 
put the mixture into the hag alrtvidy 
prepared for it. lie careful to leave 
room for swelling, sow it securely, luid 


plunge it into boiling water. It will 
require three hours’ gentle boiling. 
Prick it with a needle every now and 
then, especially during the first half 
hour, to let the air out. A haggis 
should be sent to table as hot as 
possible, and neither sauce nor gravy 
should be served with it The above 
is sufficient for eight or ten persons. 

Of this dish it has been said, as of 
the English plum pudding, that every- 
body has a different recipe, and every- 
body thinks her own the best. In Scot- 
lami, it is highly prized ; and regarded 
as “ the great chieftiin o’ the pudding 
race.” \Vhen partly boiled the haggis 
will keep for some little time, and is 
thus sent from Scotland to friends in 
other parts. Those wlio have tasted 
it in perfe(‘tion, declare that the haggis 
is a v<.Ty delicious morsel. Great care 
is ne<?ded that no thin parts in the 
stomach l>e left unrepaired, or it will 
burst, aud the whole bt* spoilt. 

A haggis may l>e made from a lamb’s 
stomach and pluck, and it is safer 
to tie it in a cloth after sewing up 
the hag in the usual way. Cost, un- 
certiiin ,* generally cheap. 

Haricot Xntton. ^ Required : 
two pounds of mutton, a pint of stock, 
a pound of young turnips, a slice of 
onion, seasoning, roux, and dripping. 
Cost, about ‘2s. 

Take lean meat, shoulder or neck ; 
cut it into squares of an inch and a 
lialf or so, fry it lightly in clarified 
dripping, then dredge a little flour 
over, and fry for a second or two more ; 
add the stock, hot, or the liquor from 
boiled meat or poultry dot's : if stock 
is used it should be from mutton 
hones ; boil up and skim, put in the 
oiiioH, and leave to simmer. Peel and 
cut tlie turnips into slices like the 
st'etions of an orange, and fry them a 
j)alo brown, in hutttT wdth a pinch of 
whitt* sugar. M’hen the meat lias 
cooked for an hour, put in the tur- 
nips, and cook for twenty minutes, 
then dish neatly ; thicken and boil 
up the gravy, add a pinch of 
browning salt, aud salt und i)oppcr to 
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taste, and serve very hot. Carrots 
may he added ; they should bo fried 
and put in with the meat. Take out 
the onion before serving, and skim 
the gravy thoroughly. 

Lamb maybe cooked in the same way ; 
a teaspoonful of mint and parsley, 
chopped together, should bo added to 
the gravy, with a few drops of lemon 
juicje or white vinegar, last thing. 

Haunch, Hoast. — Unless this 
joint has been well hung it will be 
tough and insipid- A haunch of good 
Southdown mutton, in fine, clear, 
frosty weather, may be kept a month ; 
but in damp weather it will require 
much attention on the part of the cook 
to keep it from getting tainted in half 
the time. The great point is to keep 
it dry, by dusting it first "with flour, 
which should be rubbed off several 
times with a dry cloth, and again 
renewed. When to bo cooked, skin 
the loin, and wipe dry; then cover 



with white paper, or make a common 
mste of flour-and-water for the joint. 
Put it on the spit, or hang before a 
good, even, vigorous fire for the first 
half hour, basting it con.st<intly with 
good meat-dripping. When within 
half an hour of b(,*ing done, take off 
the i)aper, and brown slightly. Dn;dgo I 
the haunch with fiour, and basto 
copiously with butter, but first ])Our the 
dripping from tluj pan ; sprinkle w’iih 
a littl(.‘ salt, and send it to table finely 
frothed. Make a gi’avv in the pan 
with what has dri|)p<*d from the meat 
and a little boiling broth driwn from 
mutton trimmings; salt and pepper. 


Time, from twelve to fifteen minutes 
per pound ; well done, eighteen 
minutes. Cost, about lid. per pound. 

To carve this, make a cut from a to 
B ; then take off the slices os shown 
from c to n. A frill put on tho 
knuckle improves the appearance, and, 
if liked, the meat can bio glazed. 

Another way , — After taking off tho 
skin and as much fat as may be neces- 
sary, the skin may bo put back until 
tho time for browning and frothing tho 
meat. If tho mutton is lean, and it is 
not thought necessary to take off any 
fat from the top, simply basto tho 
meat, and cook it minus paper or 
paste, but it will not bo so full of 
flavour. If this method is followed, 
the basting must be almost incessant.* 

Irish Stew. — Required a ixiund 
of mutton, scrag end of tho nock, two 
pounds of potatoes, half a pound of 
onions, salt and pepper, half a pint of 
water, boiling. Cost, about lOd. 

Cut the onions in rings, and tho 
mo<at in neat pieces; put both in a 
sjiucepan with tlic water, and a sprink- 
ling of pepper ; simmer for an hour, 
then add the potfitoes, either in halves, 
or thick slices, and lialf a teaH|)ooiiful 
or more of siilt. Cook gently for 
another hour, and 8erv(‘ on a liot dish. 
8ome prefer the j>ofiitoes left whole, 
then they can be put round the dish, 
and the meat, &c., in the centre. 
8hake the pan now and then, and stir 
a few times to prevent burning. If 
tho po til toes are very mealy, rather 
more water «in he used. This is a 
common mode, and for a much better 
dish, at the same cost, wc advise tho 
sailding of the onions, and tho par- 
boiling of tho potatews; or thc^ latt<*r 
may Ik) hoiked for a f(!W ininut<!S only, 
then drained, and ad(l(?d to the stew. 

Irish Stew, with Lentils or 
Haricots. — Prepare the stew a.s 
ahovi!, then servo round it, on tho 
same dish, either of tho above, hoili.^d, 

Many pn-fer to trim away only the Kn|v‘r- 
fliiouH fat. from the uiiderq>art, ami leave the 
skin untouched. 
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and fioasoned with sago or par 8 le 3 r, or 
a spoonful of mixed herbs, and a little 
salt and popper. This addition in- 
creases the nourishing properties of 
the dish. {See recipes under Cereals 
and Pulse.) 

LaacMldre Hot Pot. — Re- 
quired : three pounds of the best end 
of a neck of mutton, four mutton 
kidneys, a score of oysters, four onions, 
and three pounds of potatoes. Cost, 
about 4s. 9a 

Cut the mutton into chops, chop off 
about one inch and a half from the 
end, and trim away all superfluous fat. 
Place a layer at the bottom of a brown 
earthenware stewpot (called in Lanca- 
shire a “ hot-pot dish ”) and put over 
the mutton a layer of sliced kidneys, 
an onion cut into thin slices, four or 
five oysters, and half a pound of sliced 
pobitocs. Sprinkle a sultspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and a 
teaspoonful of curry - powder over 
them ; then repeat until the dish is 
full. Place whole potatoes at the toj>, 
and j)Our in the oyster liquor and half 
a pint of w’ater or stock. Put the dish 
into a moderate oven, and bake until 
the potatoes at the top are brow’n and 
crisp, but are cooked through. When 
ready to serve, pour half a pint of 
boiling gravy over the inmt, and send 
it to table in the dish in which it wfus 
baked. Pin a napkin nt'-atly round the 
dish for the sake of appearance. The 
oven must not bo very hot, or the 
gnivy will bo dried uj). 

For a very superior dish, at no 
greater cost, we rtK;ommond that the 
onions bo scalded, and the potatot's 
parboiled. The top layer should be 
brushed over with butter. If tlie dish 
is set in another with hot water in, 
and a cover is put on the top, another 
improvement is effected. The onions, 
for some palates, might be considerably 
reduced with advanbigo. The ends of 
the chops will make an Irish Stew ; 
or w'horo strict economy is essential, 
they may bo put in with tlio rest in 
the above dish. 

Leg, Boiled.— For boiling, this 


joint should not hang so long as for 
roasting. Two or three days will bo 
enough. Cut off the shank>^nc, and, 
if necessary, wipe the joint wdth a 
damp cloth. Put it into a large oval 
stewpan with as much boiling water 
as will cover it. When restor^ to its 
boiling state, skim the surface clean, 
and in a few minutes draw the stew- 
pan to the side of the fire to allow the 
contents to simmer until done. 

Many cooks tie the meat in a cloth ; 
this does away with the necessity for 
frequent skimming. For a plain family 
dish, carrots, turnips, and onions may 
he boiled with the meat (the turnips 
mashed or not before serving, according 
to taste), and served on the dish. For a 
more oniamenlal joint, a few* vegetable 
trimmings can be boiled vrith it for 
the sake of flavour, and the carrots, 
&c., may bo cut into fanciful shapes 
and ])ut in later, so as to Ik) done by 
I the time the joint is. A bunch of 
I herbs will further improve the taste 
of the meat. Time, about twenty 
minutes j>er pound, or either over. 
CaptT »iuc(‘ is genenilly liked, w^hilo 
onion or celery will be found equally 
good, and a pinch of celery seed Ciin 
be added to the herbs. 

(For other details, see Boiling, 
page 3.) 

Leg, to Caxye. — The ordinary 
method consists in cutting straight 
across, like a leg of pork. The slice 
containing the kernel, and piece of fat 
willed the I'ope’s eye is considered the 
best. To carve this haunch fashion 
{see remarks on Carving, page 286) the 
slices must bo cut parallel with the 
bone {sec illustration on page 328). A 
nice leg of Southdown mutton, hung 
as long as is consistent with the 
weatlier, and serveil with really good 
gmvy, currant jelly, well-eooked vego- 
bibles, and hot jdjites, will, if earvod 
thus, compare very favourably with 
tlie more aristocratic liaunch. ^loro 
than one writer asserts that if carved 
out i>f sight of the guests, not nuu*o 
than one in twenty would know the one 
from the other. NVhethcr this bo true 
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or not, the experiment is certainly 
worth a trial, particularly as the cost 
is not increased. 

Leffr to Roast.— Choose a plump 
leg with a short hone, not a lar^- 
boned, thin leg. Have some diipping 
ready melted, and baste it well, especi- 
ally about the knuckle. Remember to 
cut off the shank-bone in good time, 
fer the gravy ; it is useless to leave it 
on ; it is very useful if made the most 
of for gravy. After five to eight 
minutes’ sharp cooking, remove the leg 
farther back, and cook very slowly, on 
account of its thickness. The more 
basting the better. If flour is used at 
tlic end, put it on in time, that there 
may be no mw taste ; lot the meat be 
a nice, ricli golden brown when done. 
Make plenty of gravy ; tluit from the 
bone should be poured off, and usc‘d for 
rinsing out the tin {see page 87). S(‘rve 
well-cooked vegetables, and, if possible, 
some fruit jelly with it. Red currant 
is usual, but black cuiTant or tomato i 
w’ill be found very good, and furnish ' 
variet 3 \ Either is, in our opinion, 
improved by being heated ; the jar 
should be set in a pan of boiling water, 
and the jelly poured into a w't^Ji-hcated 
Siiuce boat. Mutton cools so ra])idlv 
that we think that cold jelly, or any- 
thing that tends to cool it, should be 
avoided ; and the flavour of the jelh' 
is not impaired by heating. For a 
number of guests, it is well to serve 
jelly both hot and cold. 

Cost, about lOd. or lid. per j)ound. 
Timc^, about two hours for a leg of six 
to seven pounds. In cold w'eather, two 
hours and a quarter for a leg of six 
pounds or rather over. 

Leg, with Porcexneat. -This 
is a common dish in Australia. Take 
for it a leg of Australian mutton, bone 
it, then pare off the outer fat frcim the; 
flllet end ; mince and mix it w'ith half 
its weight of baccm, also minced. Fat 
ham may be used instead. A season- 
ing of garlic, onions, and pickle.s is 
then given to it, and the mince is 
ready; or it is sometimes prepared 
simply Koasoned with pepper, salt, and 


a little chopped parsley, if to bo eaten 
by ladies or children. The hollow 
made by cutting out the bone, &c., is 
filled with the mince, and the skin 
secured over the opening to the under- 
side. Bread-crumbs are somctimcfi 
added. Meanwhile, a gravy is made by 
boiling the bone and trimmings with 
as much mutton broth or water as will 
I be necessar}’’ to stew the leg ; vege- 
tables are added, an onion and a carrot 
sliced, a small bunch of parsley, with a 
seasoning of pepper and salt. Jjiy 
bIwos of bacon over tlie top of the leg, 
and stew gently, with the lid of the 
pan closed, for three hours and a half 
or mor(‘. When done, strain the gravy, 
h(til it rapidly, and reduce it to a glaze, 
with which glaze the meat, or tliicken 
the gravy simjtly with browned flour, 
and serve it with the meat. Frencli 
iKans, boiled in th(‘ usual manner, 
drained, and then warmed up in soiih* 
of the gravy, may be laid under and 
around the leg of mutton. 

Cost of mutton, from 7d. per pound. 
In somo towns legs of Australian 
mutton are sold at 6^d. per pound, or 
less. 

Leg, with Haricot Beans.— 

I'he leg ma}' be roasted or bakc^d ; 
if the latter, unless basted very often 
it w ill l>e dry ; it is gieatly iinjuoved 
if covered w ith a gieased j>aper after a 
jueliininarv basting witli hot fat. It 
should then be basted over tlu.‘ pai)er, 
whieh must be taken off’ in good tiim; 
for the surface to crisp up, or it will 
taste greas}'. As to the ehoico of the 
leg, see remarks under Leo, to Roast. 
Writing on this subject, ISir lleiiiy 
Thompson recoininends the beans 
know n as “ white Soissons,” a junt 
of wliich should be ]>ut, after boiling, 
into the gravy of the dish, round 
the log (or shoulder) of mutton. He 
adds that “ w ith a good supply of the 
meat gjuvy, and a little salt and 
peji])er, th(; haricots are liy no meaiiB 
the worst pail of the mutton.” Then, 

“ with a smooth J)uuh‘ of mild onions, 
w'hich have h(!eii jrtjviously sliced, 
fried brown, and stewed, served freely 
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as sauce, our leg of mutton and haricots 
becomes the gigot d la Breionnt^ well 
known to all lovers of wholesome and 
savoury cookery/* 

Wo would odd that the haricots are 
as acceptable wuth a loin or nock, as a 
leg or shoulder, and may be served 
with chops or cutlets w’ith as much 
certfiinty of success as with a joint. 
For inoro dehiils concerning the 
haricots, tee under Ceukals axd Pulse. 
[Hec also O.xiox Puu^ks and Sauce.) 

Leg, with Potatoes.— This is 
n homely way of cooking, not to lic 
despised on account of its simplicity. 
If baked carefully, and cooked to the 
right di.‘gr(M‘, it wdll be found excellent. 
Instead, however, of the usual custom 
of baking the jjotato(^s in the same tin, 
by wdiieh tliey absorb the dripping and 
gravy, we prefer tin' foll<)wing way : — 
Supi>osing the leg to be set on a trivet 
in a plain tin, or a hut-water tin, baste 
it well at starting, then cook it gently, 
lloil four pounds, or th<*reabouts, of 
jxd.atoes, until throe-parts don<‘, tlien 
drain (or wliat is still bettor, steuTu 
them for the Siimo time). Cut thoni 
through l('ngthw'is(*, and lay tliem flat 
sidedow'n, in a singlt! layer in a sepumto 
baking tin. Pour some of the hot fat 
from the meat over, and cook until crisp, 
broNvn, and wadi done, about twa*nty 
minutes. Time! them, that they may 
be dune by the time the meat is. Make 
gravy in the jjan for the meat. Dish 
the leg, put tlu‘ j)otatoes round, and 
wjrvo the gravy s('])arately, Serve a 
l(‘g of pork in tlie same way. Austm- 
liaii mutton may bo used in this way. 

Loin, Ij^asted. — Follow the 
directions given for roast leg in every 
particular, but trim oft* all unnecessary 
fat, which may bo used for a common 
pudding or pie crust. If the fat be not 
turned to account there is no more ex- 
pensive joint than a loin of mutton. 
Cover the fat with paper until within 
a quarter of an hour of its bt 3 ing done, 
then remove, baste, and flour slightly, 
to get it frothed. 

Iiwtead of paper, bike off the skin of 
the moat, and, after cutting off some of 


the fat, replace the skin ; remove it for 
the meat to brown. If the loin he 
small, or it is not necessary to take off 
any fat, simply baste it ; do not take 
off the skin. It is, however, generally 
necessary to remove some of the under 
fat; few people care for veiy much 
of it. Cost, about lOd. per pound. 

Loin, Boasted, with Hari- 
cots. — Thisisa very good dish. Either 
serve some boiled haricots in the gravy 
round the joint, as directed for a leg 
of mutton, or make a puree, for which 
the split beans are nicer (tte Cereals 
AM) Pulrk). Or, cook some green 
liaricots, sprinkle them with chop|KHi 
j>arsl( y, and serve in a vegetable dish. 
If onitui-.siiiK'e is liked, it Ls excellent 
with thti h iricnis; a mild one is most 
suitable ; b*'st (»1 all is soubise s;itice. 
A jmree of onions is delicious ; serve it 
apart from the beans (»<*<? Vegeta»lks\ 
Cost, about lOd. per pound. 

Loin Plan, to Stew.- Ib^piinnl: 
nn at, vegt bibfes, gravy, and .«ii'‘asoning, 
fus below. about ‘Js. We liave, 

in some of our r«*cipes, advised the re- 
moval of the flap Infore cooking the Join; 
out of many w’ays of cooking it, the fol- 
lowing w’ill l>e one of the most likely to 
give Hiitisfaction : Sprinkle the inner 
side w ith pepper, a grate of nutmeg and 
lemon peel, and some chopped parsley; 
or w'hen mint can be had, use that. 
Lay it, fat dow n, in a pan, put on the 
top of it a good-sized Spanish onion, 
sliced, a eouplo of young carrots and 
turnips cut up, and let it fry brown in 
its ow n fat ; then bike it up on a 
plate. Add a pint of cold stock to the 
contents of the pan, remove the fat, 
and put in two or throe parboiled 
potatoes, and a small quantity of fresh 
gret'n peas (a gill or so). When it 
lK»il8, cut up the meat, put it back, and 
cook aitogtdher for another hour or 
Jess, very gently. If the jxrns are 
young, give them less time. Tiio 
potatoes luid turnips are intended to 
lK>il down to a pulp, to thicken the 
gnivy, which only wants the addition 
of salt and pepper, and a few* drops of 
browning. If any mint-sauce is at 
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band, a spoonful may bo put in last 
thing, and remnants of cooked vege- 
tables of various sorts can go into the 
stewpan. Serve very hot. 

See also 3Iutton Chops with Vege- 
tables. The above can bo fned and 
finished off with the vegetables as 
therein given but it must be fried 
well, and simmered rather longer than 
the chops. 

Mutton k la Venison.— This, 
if carefully cooked, will be almost 
equal to venison ; any Joint may be 
used, but we give directions for a leg, 
or piece of the same weight. First 
wipe the meat thoroughly ; it must be 
of good quality and freshly killed, then 
rub it with the following mixture:— a 
quarter of an ounce of black pepper, a 
saltspoonful each of ground cloves and 
allspice— i.f. Jamaica peppercorns or 
pimento— a tcaspoonf 111 each of ground 
ginger and bay leaves ; put it into a 
marinade of red wdne and vinegar, 
about a gill of each. Leave it for 
thi'ce days, rubbing and turning it 
daily, then wash it in warm water, 
very quickly, and dry it well, and cook 
it exactly like venison, sending the 
Sfiinc sauces and adjuncts generally to 
table with it. Or, if pre ferred, it wm 
be cooked as mutton, with no addition 
but the ordinary gravy, and will be 
found excellent in flavour, and a 
decided change from a plain joint. If 
.seasonable, serve French beans, plainly 
boiled, with this. 

Neck, Boiled. — .Shorten the ribs 
and saw off the chine-bone a ne< k 
of mutton, or from thic to four 
pounds of the middle, or tin? be.st end. 
Pare off the fat that is in exee.ss of 
what may Ik.* (‘ate*n, and boil slowly, 
as given under the head of Lro, J»oilj;i>, 
which see. There is a peculiar sweet 
fliivour from this part, and the p(»t- 
liquor is admirably ada]>t(‘d for broth. 
Some rico or bjirley may lx? hcrv<?d 
in it, and will be all the nicer if boiled 
witli the meat, wliich should, how- 
ever, be free from cither when served. 


Sauce should bo poured over, and some 
vegetables put round it. The liquor (il 
the broth is not wanted the same day) 
must be emptied into an earthen vessel, 
and the fat removed when cold. 

It is a good plan to boil tho extreme 
scrag end with a sheep's head, or some 
similar part which requires skimming 
very often; if this is done, tho neck 
gives but little trouble in this direc- 
tion, as the parts where the blood has 
clotted are those which throw up tho 
most scum. This can bo cooked with- 
out the shoi*tening of tho bones above 
refon'cd to. 

Cost, from 7d. to 9d. per pound. 

Neck, Browned.— Boil as in 
preceding recipe, but not quite so 
long; finish by cooking tho mutton 
before the fire, first covering it witli a 
mixture of fine hread-erumbs, parsley, 
and sweet lierbs, pepi)er, Siilt, and a 
little mushroom powder, cemented 
together with the beaten yolk of ono 
or more eggs. When nicely browned, 
servo with half a juntof tin* pot liquor 
thickened with a dessort8]>oonful of 
browned flour, and add a tahlespoonful 
of lemon juice. Time, a quarter of an 
hour to the pound. Cost, as al>ove. 

Neck, Noasted.— Wo havo 
already recommended that the rib- 
bones of this joint 8h<»uld be shorLmed 
to give a nice appearance to cutlets, 
and wc also, for economy’s sake*, and 
to give a nice squareness to tho piece 
of meat, advise the purc}ias<?r to get it 
done for a roast. The mc‘at of the nock 
! from a well-f(?d sheep is very good 
indeed. Tukn off any excess of fat, 
and loast precisely according to direc- 
tions given for roast loin («<? Loi.v, 
lv<jAsTKJ>), always remeinl>eriiig that 
the fire for cooking mutton shouhl Im) 
clear and brisk, Imt not fi<;rce. Finish 
off by making gravy in the pan. (Ace? 
remarks at tJa? end of tho reeijH! for 
iSiiorLOMt, To lioAHT.) Time, about 
fifteen ininuleH jmt }>ound. 

The h»;st end sliould he roasted alone ; 
1ml if tin; entire neck is reijuired, it 
sliould h(.* cut through, tluj scrag end 
requiring less time. For a family, tho 
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joint should he bought whole, whether 
all bo required at once or not. If the 
best end, or the middle, be sent for 
separately, more per pound must be 
paid. It is quite as easy, if cutlets are 
needed, to cut them from a neck hang- 
ing in one’s own larder, and have the 
benefit of the bones and fat, as to buy 
them at ctitlets of the butcher. In the 
latter case, they will cost from two- 
pence to thretq)cnco per pound more, 
and the trimmings will bo left behind 
on the butcher’s block. Cost of neck, 
if bought whole, about 8d. per pound. 

Neck, Stewed.*“Rcquired: three 
pounds of meat, half a pound each of 
turnips, onions, and carrots, a few' 
stalks of celery, stock, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 2s. 2d. 

The scrag end docs for this : it must 
bo rubbed wuth salt, and rinsed well in 
warm water with a little vinegar in, to 
free it from blood ; then cut in neat 
pieces. The vegetables must be cleansed 
and sliced. Put all in a stowpan in 
layers, vegetables top and bottom, with 
stock No. 1 or 2 to cover ; add a dozen 
peppercorns, a clov(.‘ or two, and some 
parsley, then cover, and cook for two 
hours or more. When tender, aild a 
tablcspoonful of browned flour, salt to 
taste, and a little browning ; boil up, 
remove the parsley, and serve on a hot 
dish. 

Another way. — Tbi.s is very nourish- 
ing. Add a couple of ounce.s of pearl- 
barley (after soaking it for 8i.*veral 
hours) as soon as the gravy boils, and 
cook for three hours at least. Itice can 
bo used in the same way, and tikes 
rather loss time. Other cereals can be 
substituted : coralline, rizinc, and 
similar varieties arc useful w’hcn full 
time cannot be given, us they take a 
comparatively short lime. 

Nago^t ( American ). Kc- 

quired : two pounds of Joan meat, free 
from bone, a largo cup (half-a-pint) of 
green peas, the same of gravy from 
the bones of the mutton, a fried onion, 
half a pound of salt pork, a slice of 
lean hum, seasoning as under. Cost, 
about 3s. 


Cut the pork in thin slices, and the 
mutton and ham in long strips. Put 
pork at the bottom of a saucepan, then 
chopped parsley and thyme ; next add 
ham and mutton ; put the peas in the 
middle ; then the rest of the ham and 
mutton, and more jwrk over that. Put 
the fried onion on the top. Pour the 
gravy over, and let it boil steadily tor 
an hour and a half or more. Pepper 
should ho put on each layer. Add a 
little stock now and again. When 
done, put in salt to ta.ste, and thicken 
with a tablcspoonful of browned flour, 
and the yolks of two raw eggs. Put a 
large piece of toasted bread on a hot 
dish ; pour the ragout over, and servo 
with a border of poUto-rice (potatoes 
passed through a colander) and some 
pickled melon in another dish. Any 
sweet pickle may be used. This is 
a very good di.sh. Anyone tired of 
ordinary mutton stews w’ould do well 
to try it. A shtH^p’s kidney or two is 
a good addition, and it is excellent 
with a small proix>rtion of sheep’s 
liver. 

Saddle. — This is a verv popular 
n>ast. A saddle of mutton, if hung in 
a cool airy place, will improve with 
keeping from one to three wtHika, 
according to the weather ; but as this 
part of the sheep is the most tender 
and delicate, it may, if liked, hi) roasted 
iu from four to five days. If not for a 
large family, get the joint well 
trimmed; the flaps, tail, and chump 
end may be cut away, which will con- 
siderably lessen the weight, and be 
found more advantageous to the pur- 
chaser, oven at a higher price per 
pound, or the flap will make a plain 
stew’. In its entire state it is con- 
sidered an expensive jointconsequently 
people of raodemto moans and family, 
unless so accommodated by the butcher, 
can seldom order it. All superfluous 
fat must, in any case, be removtHi, and 
the joint covered with a greastnl paper. 
Koast as directed for a loin of mutton. 

It should bo a nice brown when done, 
but not too dark. About twenty 
minutes per pound wQl be required 
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Laver is a good accompaniment to 
roast mutton (see Vegetables). Good 
gravy and hot jelly must not be 
omitted. The diagram below shows 
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the mode of carving, which is quite 
simple, straight slices being cut from 
A to B. lielays of hot plates and gnivy 
should be in readiness, and very little 
gravy should be upon the dish. A 
hot-w'ater dish, as used for venison, is 
the best to serve mutton on. 

Cost, about lid. per pound, but it 
depends upon the mode of cutting a 
good deal. For a large family, where 
the best can be made of everj' part, 
the saddle should be bought in its 
entirety. 

Savoury Stow.— Koquired : two 
pounds of mutton, lean (the neck does 
very well), a tablcspoonful each of 
capers, rice, chutney, and parsley, a 
quart of stock or M’ater, an onion, and 
a carrot, salt and pepper to taste, and 
a morsel of fat. Cost, about 2s. 

Chop the meat, but do not divide it; 
add the hot stock, and bring to the 
boil ; grate the carrot, and (;hop the 
onion; brown the latter in liot fat; 
then add the rest, all but the salt. 
Simmer for two hours, stirring often, 
or the rice will stick to the pan. 
Serve the meat in the centre of a hot 
dish, with the rice, &:c., round it. The 
capers and parsley should be t hopiKjd 
very small. If mint is to be had, that 
can be substituted for parsley. Lamb 
can be similarly served. 

Scrag, with Mushrooms.-^ 


Required : meat, mushrooms, d'c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. 6d. to Is, 8d, 
Wash very well the scrag end of tho 
neck ; dry and sprinkle it wdth pepper; 
dour it, and turn it about in hot fat 
until brown. Put it in a clean sauce- 
pan, with the liquor from boiled meat 
to cover it ; add some peppercorns, and 
the trimmings of some mushrooms, 
first well washed, wdth a small onion, 
and a sprig of parsley. Throw in salt 
for the scum to rise; skim just before 
it boils up, then cook until tender. 
While cooking, chop half a dozen 
medium-sized flap mushrooms, and 
stew them down in a little of the same 
stock used for the mutton, with a 
chopped shalot and a sprig of ])ars]ey ; 
season with pepper and salt, and 
thicken with browned fiour. Tho 
mushrooms should be quite soft, and 
must be chopped small at starting. 
When tho meat is done, strain tho 
liquor, skim and reduce it, thicken 
w'ith browned flour, and season it. 
l*ut tho meat on a hot dish, and sj)uad 
the mushrooms over it ; j)Our some of 
tho gravy round, and serve the rr'sl 
separately. This will be very tendt r 
and tiLSty. Any joint, wiiich is Jc.vin, 
may be so cooked. 

A piece of lu-ek of mutton, Itoiled, 
and served with a wliile nnisl»r<iom 
aiuce or puree, is equally witisfactory 
(aw Vegetahlek). 

Scrag, with Fichles. {See 

SciiAG, WITH AlrsHUooM.s). — IVopuro 
the meat in the same way, and bring 
to the boil ; omit the mushroom peel- 
ings, and add instead a f(.'a.spooiiful 
each of chutney and mixed pickles, 
hot, finely chopped. When the meat 
is done, put it on a dish, and keep 
it hot while the gravy is skimnual 
and thickened. Tut a dozen pickled 
w'alnuts in the oven, in a saucer, to 
heat ; cut them up, and add them to 
the gravy ; |K)ur it round the meat, 
and garnish with eanots, small onions, 
and turnij)8, all cooked in stock instead 
of water {see N'^egetablkh). 'i’hey may 
be whole if young. If old, slice or cut 
them in dice. Cost, as above. 
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A loin is tiolidous cooked thus. It 
IS advisable to pare off the greater 
proportion of fat, and to semi-roast it. 
The chump end should be cut off. It 
is almost needlcas to add that the 
above recipe may be varied to any 
extent, as reference to the chapter on 
Pickles will show; and in place of 
onions, shalots can bo used ; leeks, too, 
are ver}' good. 

Sheep’s Brains, Cahes of.— 

Take care not only to wash, but to 
trim th(!8e well from the fibres. Jt is 
most unpleasant to find anything of a 
stringy nature in the mouth. The 
first water should be cold, and the next 
l»ot; then, when skinned, tie them in 
a bit of muslin, and boil them in 
a little BJiltcd and flavoured white 
stock for a few minutes, and beat them 
up, either with powdered sjige or 
parsh^y (finely ehop]>ed), or the tw'o 
mixecl, a little cayenne and wliite 
jX3pper, with a drop of mace or nutmeg 
essence, or a grate of nutmeg. 'I’luui 
beat in the yolk of an egg for each .^et 
of hrains, A hit of gi'ated lemon pei*l 
is often added. Finally, mix in a tea- 
spoonful of fine bread-erumbs. if very 
delicate cakes are wanted, and drop 
the mixture from a spoon into hot fat ; 
when lightly browned, servo them. 
Cost, about 2d. to 3d., exclusive of the 
hrains. 

Ao. 2. — These are more economical. 
Use enough bread-crumbs to make the 
mass firm enough to ho shaped with 
the hands into aikcs tho size of a 
florin, and loss than a quarter of an 
inch thick. These can bo put in a 
frying-basket to cook. Ijittlo balls, 
tho size of a large marble, can be made ; 
or small ovals, like a nutmeg, if pre- 
ferred. They are useful for soups and 
many garnishing purposes. If the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg bo added, 
fewer crumbs are needed. 

JVo. 3. — Boil tho brains in gnivy for 
ten or twelve minutes, drain thorn on 
a sieve, cut them in dice when cold, 
then coat them with beaten egg yolk, 
and well-reasoned bread-crumbs. Fry a 
light brown, and drain well. 


Sheep’s Brains with 
Tongue. — licquirod : brains and ton- 
gue, with seasoning, &c., as l>clow. 
Cost, about 6d. to 8d. Bemove the brains 
without breaking them, soak them in 
salted water for an hour, skin them, 
and pick away the fibres. Put 
them into boiling water, put tho 
tongue, previously boiled wdth tho 
head, with them. I>ct the brains 
boil (prickly for a quarter of an hour ; 
I hike them out, mince th(*m, and beat 
( them up with three tabh>spoonfuis of 
i the li(pior in whit h they were Ixdhrd, 
j three labUKixiOnfuls of cream, a table- 
S|Kx>nful of hlanehed and chop|>ed 
}»arsl« y, ami a little pejijn r and }>;ilt. 
Add a fd white roux.and l>oil 

t up. Skin the tongue, put it in the 
j centre of a small dish, pour tho brains 
I round it, and serve very hot. 

Anothn’ !((/(/. — ^lix a tahlesp*^ 'em fill 
or two of tomato j>ulp w ith the brains, 
and other ingredients above*- named, 
cream excejited. Boil up and serve. 
Or Cheese S.\i’ce, al>out u gill, added 
to the bruins after they are boiled, 
makes a savoury dish. Crarnish with 
cooked Italian paste, and a few sjirigs 
of fried piirsley, or with any small, 
cooked vegetables. 

Sheep’s Brains, Boasted or 
Baked. — Kcquired ; hrains, bacon, 
sauce, and vegetables. Cost, about 9d. 
to Is., exclusive of the brains. Four or 
six brains w ill be required for a dish. 
Prepare the brains as for stewing, and 
procure as many slices of bacon as there 
are hniins. After they have been boiled 
and throw’n into cold water, dniin and 
dry them ]>erfectly ; brush over wdth 
oil, and roll them in highly-seasoned 
bread-crumbs. Put them on the bacon 
lieforo tho fire in a Dutch oven, or 
bake in a well -heated oven, turning 
them about that they may ho equally 
cooked, and basting them occasionally. 
When they are nicely browned and 
the bacon is cooked, take them up. 
Servo on a flat dish covered with 
mashed potatoes browmed in the oven, 
and send a sliarp sauce to table. Or 
put tho brains and bacon on a largo 
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slice of toast, and put some sauce over ; 
Tomato is as good as any. 

Sheep’s Brams, Stewed.— 

Required: some brains, bacon, stock, 
and seasoning as under. 

Cost, about the same as above. 

Wash, skin, and clear the brains of 
fibres, after they have soaked in salt 
and water. l*ut them in boiling 
water with a teaspoonful of salt and a 
tablespoonful of white vinegar. Boil for 
twenty minutes, then drop them in 
cold water. Dry them well. Put each 
on a slice of bacon, Liy them flat in a 
stcwpan, cover wdth any plain stockj 
add a bit of onion and lemon peel, 
and simmer for as long as w’ill cook 
the bacon. Thicken the liquor, add 
seasoning and a little lemon juice, and 
pour it over the whole on a hot dish, 
(xamish with toast or fried bread. 
Four or six brains make a nice dish. 

Sheep’s Harslet, Minced.— 

Take the liver, heart, and lights of a 
sheep, and wash them well in sev(*ral 
waters. Boil them gently till tender 
in salted M’ater, carefully removing the 
scum as it rises. Mince them finely, 
season with pei)per and salt, and add a 
seasoning of i^ow'dered herbs, if liked. 
Moisten the mince with stock, thicken 
with brown thickening, and stir it over 
the fire till it is quite hot. Serve on 
a hot dish, and send potatoes and 
boiled caiTOts to table with it. A few 
pickles may be served with it, if 
desired. 

Cost variable ; but this is a cheap 
dish, popular in some parts of the 
country. The liquor is useful for soup. 
(See Remarks under Veal Pluck.) 
The recipe there given may also be 
followed. Harslet is the same thing 
as pluck, but the pluck of a sheep is 
generally called harslet. 

Sheep’s Head. — Sheep's head 
has so little meat belonging to it, 
either inside or out, that it seems to 
many persons as though it were 
scarcely worth the trouble it gives. 
Nevertheless, it constitutes good 
nourishing food at a moderate ex- 


pense, and when it is liked at all it 
is very much liked. Several recipes 
arc here given for preparing it. It is 
one of the ancient national dishes of 
Scotland, and to dwellers north of the 
Tweed is almost always w^elcoine, not 
only on account of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, but also because of the asso- 
ciations which b'clong to it. The 
village of Duddingston, near Edin- 
burgh, w\'is long celebrated for this 
dish. A sheep’s head may be stewed 
with or without the trotters and the 
))luck ; nourishing and wholesome 
broth may be made from it ; it may bo 
hashed, curried, or served as a ragout, 
or it may be made into a pie. When 
sauces arc lequired for it, those usually 
served with cow-heel or boiled mutton 
are the best adapted for it. Some 
])refcr the head of a ram to that of a 
wether, though it needs longer boiling. 
The liquor is often thickened with 
coarse oatmeal, and a nourishing dish 
is the result. Sheep’s heads may bo 
parboiled, then finished off by baking 
or roasting. They want frequent 
basting, and are nicer if stuffed. (See 
recipe below.) 

Sheep’s Head, Boiled.— 

Required : tw^o ounces of rice, two 
turnips, two carrots, half a head of 
celery, a medium -sized onion, a bunch 
of herbs, seasoning and thickening, 
and a sheep’s head. 

Cost, about Is. 2d. 

Divide the head, take the brains 
out, and put them in cold water with 
a pinch of salt. Cut away all the 
little bones from the nose ; take away 
any bits of hair ; clean the sockets of 
the eyes with the finger dipped in salt ; 
then wash it thoroughly. Put the 
halves together, and tic them ; lay in 
a pot with the tongue ; cover with hot 
water, bring to the boil, and remove 
the scum, adding a pinch of salt now 
and then. Prepare and slice the vege- 
tables; put them on with the rice, 
washed, herbs, and some peppercorns, 
and boil gently. Put the brains in in 
time to make sauce with them and 
some of the pot liquor. Mash tho 
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vegetables and rice, and skin the 
tongue ; then lay the head on the dish, 
with the sauce over, the vegetables 
round, and the tongue cut in four 
lengthwise, and laid, a quarter at each 
end and side of the dish. 

Another way . — The vegetables may 
be cut up small ; the carrots should be 
grated, and put in an hour and a half 
before serving, then they need no 
mashing. Or, cut them in quarters, 
and serve them round the dish. Pearl 
barley instead of rice is excellent. 
Time, two hours or more. 

Sheep’s Head, Curried.— 

Requirea: a pint of Curry 8auce, a 
sheep’s head, and some boiled rice. 
Cost, about Is. 4d. 

Boil the head, tongue, and brains, 
(hit the head up neatly, skin the 
tongue, cut it in largo dice, and beat 
up the brains with a tablespoonful or 
two of milk. Use some of the liquor 
from the head in making the sauce, and 
when it is ready, put in the head and 
tongue. After twenty minutes, just 
under boiling point, add the brains, and 
leave for a few minutes more; then 
put in salt, with more seasoning if 
wanted, and serve. The spare liquor 
from the head will make good soup 
or broth next day, and the bones 
should receive further stewing in it. 
Any rice left over from the curry 
can be added to it. 

Sheep’s Head with Oatmeal. 

— Required ; a sheep’s head, a half- 
pint of sliced vegetables, as usually 
added to stews, three pints of cold 
water, seasoning, and three ounces of 
medium oatmeal. Cost, about Is. 

After preparing the head in the 
usual way, put it in a stewpan with 
th(5 tongue, and cover with tlu? water ; 
bring to the ])oil, and skim wtdl ; add 
the vegetables and oatmeal, and cook 
until the meat falls from the boTU*s : 
then cut it up and season to taste, and 
servo altogether on a hot dish. Tho 
bones will make soup or stock if put 
on again with tho skin of the tongue. 
The latter, with tho brains, will make 
gnother dish. The foregoing is an 
22 


excellent dish for children, being 
nutritious and digestible as well as 
palatable. Oatmeal may often be served 
in this, or a similar way, when it is 
disliked as porridge. By way of 
variety, pearl barley may be used in- 
stead of oatmeal. Wheatmeal is also 
good. Time, about three hours. Lambs’ 
heads are equally good, and take less 
time to stew. 

Sheep’s Head with Trotters. 

Requirea: a sheep’s head, a gang of 
trotters, a carrot, an onion, half a gill 
of vinegar, water and seasoning, flour 
and dripping. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

The trotters should be washed and 
put in a stewpan with a quart of cold 
water, tho vinegar, sliced vegetables, 
and a sprig of parsley ; let them boil 
for two hours, then put in tho piv;- 
pared head, in halves (keep tho brains 
and tongue for another dish) witli 
anotlier quart of hot water : cook for 
two hours more. Then put a pint and 
a half of the liquor in another sauce- 
pan, in which two ounces of flour 
and an ounce of dripping have l)een 
blended ; boil up, add salt and pepper, 
some herbs in powder, and a spoonful 
of ketchup or store sauce. Dish the 
head, with the trotters round it, pour 
the sauce over, and serve hot. 

Sheep’s Heart, Baked.— Pre- 
pare as for roasting, and bake, broad 
end down, in a dripping tin ; or pour 
some stock round, and use it for tho 
basting. This latter method more 
resembles stewing in its results, but it 
is called baking, because the heart is 
cooked in the oven. Another way, 
which can be recommended, suppos- 
ing three or four hearts are being 
cooked at once, is to put them in a 
baking-dish — one of the oval kind 
witli a lid is nice for tho purpose — 
with plenty of sliced onions and other 
vegetables, and some stock to three- 
fourths their depth. A few bits of 
bacon should bo laid on the top, and 
after a couple of hours in a slow oven 
they will be found very tender. Put 
them on a hot dish, freeing them first 
from moisture, and sprinkle wiili 
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crumbs : ■while they are browning 
before the fire, strain the gravy and 
skim it, or pass the vegetables through 
a strainer or colander, and serve them 
in it. Then thicken with browned 
flour, and give a nice seasoning of 
salt, pepper, and sauce or ketchup. 
Sumo rice can be put in the gravy if 
lik(‘d, sufficituit to make it quite thick, 
hut flic oven must he very slow. A 
morsel of brown sugar will tend to 
im])rovo the hearts, so will a squeeze 
of hmion juice, or a few drox>s of 
vinegar. 

llrown mushroom sauce, or a puree 
of mushrooms, is a nic(' accompani- 
ment, if the heart he stuffed with 2)lain 
herb forcemeat. Cost of heart, about 
9d. 

Sheep’s Hearts with 
Raisins,— l\fix together for tlie 
stuiliiig }ln equal hulk of grat<-d 
bread-crumbs and chu2)i)t>d raisins ; 
add a morsid of butter, an ounca! to 
four ounces of tlui mixture, and a 
si^rinkling of salt and i)Opi)or ; fill tin* 
hearts, and tlien hake or roast them, 
and serve* with brown gravy (.see 
(laAviiis Fon Hashes, Stews, Ac.) 
thickened and flavoured with a bit of 
currant jelly, d'Jiis will lie liked by 
any wlio ant used to American dislu's. 
(-SVtf alsol‘AiiTKii)OEs WITH Kaisins.) 

Sheep’s Hearts, Roasted.— 

Itequired : a cou])lc of hoaits, a pint of 
gravy, some stuthng, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, ab(nit 2s. Iltntrts cost 
from 8d. to 9d. each. 

Soak the hearts in cold water, or 
leave them under a running tap; cut 
away the pipes, and trim them nicely. 
Eitln'r leave each cavity to he filled 
separately, or cut them all to form 
OIK' ; in this way more stufling can be 
got in. Thru fill them, using jdain or 
rich veal forceirient, or one of those 
givem for ducks. Tie a greased jmper 
over thorn, or uso some muslin ; it 
should bf‘ drawn all over, and tied at 
the point(i(l end ; or a few small 
skewers put in opjrosite directions, may 
be used to secure the forcemeat: 
again, a needle and thread can be 


employed. A few thin slices of fat 
bacon may be skewered round the 
heaii;, and will reduce the necessary 
hasting. Cook before a clear fire 
from forty minutes to an hour, accord- 
ing to size. Serve with a jdaiii gravy, 
or w’hat is still better, a brown caj)er 
sauce. If tlio heart is stuffed with 
sage and onions, onion sauce can bo 
served with it. 

Sheep’s Hearts, Stewed.- 

They may be stuff ('d or not ; if plain, 
brown them for ten minutes in hot 
fat, and then add gravy (.see iibove 
recijjos) to cov(‘r. Cook for an hour or 
more, and make; tluj gravy thick and 
brown. It should be also rather 
jiiquant. J‘our it over the; lu^arts, and 
put some veg(daldes on the disli : they 
may be stewed in the gravy, or sej^a- 
rat(dy boiled. Cost, a.s above given. 

Sheep’s Kidneys, Broiled.— 

Cbit the kidney.s in two lengthwise, 
without (piite dividing them; use a 
small skewer to keep them open ; dip 
them in hot fat (butter or elarific'd 
dripping), and sprinkle with p(qq>er; 
broil tile outside first, turn th(un every 
minute until done ; add a j)at of 
iriaitrc* d’hobd butter, and serve hot. 

Kidneys should be eaten dina-tly 
they are dom* ; they s])oii]»y waiting*; 
when cut, the gravy should flow freely. 
For a superior dish, cut them in 
halves, and take the thin skin off, then 
skew^er them as above. 

Shdep’s Kidneys, Grilled. — 

Proc('ed as above, using the gridiron 
instead of the Dutch oven, or other 
broiling apparatus. Tinu', about 
twelve minutes. Cost, about 2d. 
each. In some large towns they are 
sold at 3d. 

Sheep’s Kidneys, Stewed.— 

okin and halve the kidrif’vs, then cut 
them through again. Kecpiirod : for 
four kidneys, a gill of stock, No. 1 or 
2, a toasjioonful each of lemon juice, 
choi)p(;d parsley, and Worcester sauce, 
and a pinch of salt and Tjcpper, Cost, 
about Is. 

Brown the kidneys in a morsel of 
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hot fat for a coujjle or three minutes, 
then add the rest ; the stock should l)C 
warm ; bring to tho boil, and simmer 
for ton minutes, then add a slight 
thickening of browned flour, and the 
salt, and cook for a minute or two 
more. Chopped onions or mushrooms 
cun be used in place of parsley. 

Sheep’s Liver and Bacon.— 

IhHpiiretr: a pofind and a half of liver, 
half a i^ound of onions, twelve ounces 
of fat bacon, a teaspoonful each of sage 
and salt, and half as much pepper, a 
j)int of water, and two ounces of Hour. 
Cost, about Is. 8d. 

AVash and slice the liver, dry it 
well, and roll each slice in the flour 
mixed with the popj^er. Slic«; and fry 
tho bacon, keep it hot, and fiy the liver, 
turning it often, and then the onions ; 
they should be very thinly sliced. Put 
all on tho top of the bacon, on a hot 
dish, and put the remainder of tint flour 
(left from tho liver) in a basin ; mix 
it with a pint of cold water and the 
sage and salt ; stir it into the pan, and 
scrape the bottom well. Civt' it a few 
minutes’ boiling, colour it a good 
brown, and pour it over all. Give the 
liver about fifteen minutes, or rather 
more. After tlie first minute, to clos(‘ 
th(i pores on both sid('s, raise tho j)an, 
and cook slowly ; it must look pale, not 
red, all through. Any redness proves 
insufficient cooking, and it is, in that 
condition, very unwholesome. Any 
who are in the habit of indulging in 
pork, duck, or goose, with apple sauce, 
will bo wise to servo a tureen of it 
with the above : that, together with 
the sago and onions, will give the dish 
a flavour very little inferior to goose 
or duck its(df ; at any rate, it will he 
found no mean substituti^ ft)r (‘ither. 
The proportion of onions and sago may 
he increased according to taste. If 
two pans are handy, fry tho onions in 
one, while the liver is frying in tho 
other. 

Sheep’s Liver wd Cucum- 
bers. — licquired : liver, cucumber, 
bacon, bread, &c„ as below. Cost, 
about Is. 9d, for a dish from a pound 


of liver. Stew down mmia young 
cucumbers {ftee reci|>es in A’^joe- 
TABLEs), and mix with a little thick 
gravy, after the cucumbers have be- 
come" a pulp. Mutton stock should 
be used for the gravy, a thickening 
of brown roux added, and a nice 
seasoning. Have ready as many 
pieces of fried bread as there are 
slices of liver. The latter should be 
cooked as directed in tho previous 
recipe. Cover the bread with cucum- 
ber, put a piece of liver on, then more 
cucum])cr ; place a little slice of bacon 
on the top, and serve very hot. 

Sheep’s Liver and Toma- 
ifOes. — Proceed as above, but use 
plain tomato sauce or ])urce instead of 
the cucunib(T. If liked, a stuffed 
Khcf‘]»'s heart, covered with tliick 
brown gravy made in the pan (see 
»SjiEFi*V Liveu axi) Bacon) can be 
served in the centre of tho dish; or 
three or four kidneys, broiled, and 
cut in halves or rpiarters, may be laid 
round, each on a bit of fried bread. 
Cost, variable. 

Sheep’s Tongues. — If the 

tongues are not retiuircd with the 
heads, and it may haj)pen that they 
can he served without them, a nice 
dish nuiy' be liad hy serving them 
quite plainly boiled, wflth the brains, 
and a nice sauce. A hit of boiled 
bacon or pickled pork will eke out tho 
meat, and improve the flavour. They 
are very good, too, it cooked hy the 
recipe for 

Sheep’s Tongues, Broiled.— 

Roquircu: a couple of tongu(*s, some 
stock, seasoning, «S:c., as under. Cost, 
about 8d. 

lJuhcach tongue with a tablespoonful 
of salt, a teaspoon ful of brown sugar, 
and a pinch of pepper, and cloves or 
nutmeg, ill line powder. In a few 
hours (or leave them all night), rinse 
them, and boil them in the liquor from 
boiled meat, or jflain water wflll do; a 
bit of ham will improve their flavour, 
so will a few scraps of vegetables. 
Cook until the skin w ill come off ; cut 
them through lengthwise, and sprinkle 
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them with herbs and bread-crumbs; 
add a dash of cayenne, and brush 
them with clarified butter. Broil 
thorn, turnin<^ often, for twenty 
minutes. Squeeze the juice of half a 
lemon over last thing. 

If preferred, the salting can be 
omitted. They can then be boiled in 
the stock-pot, or with a piece of meat 
(a bit of pickled pork, for instance) ; if 
it is rather fat, all the better. 

Sheep’s Tongnes, Grilled.— 

Boil as m the foregoing recipe; skin 
the tongues when cold, and coat them 
on the insides with the following : for 
four tongues — four good-sized mush- 
rooms, two ounces of boiled ham in 
little dice, a half-teaspoonful of grated 
lemon pool and powdered th 5 "mc, the 
same measure of chopped parslo^’^, and 
a little salt and pepper. Put the 
tongues in their original shape, and 
wrap them each in greased paper. 
Grill over a clear fire for ton to fifteen 
minutes. Bemove the papers and 
serve very hot. Cost, about Is. to 
Is. 3d. 

Thus prepared, the tongues are very 
delicious with the heads, or with a 
dish of liver and bacon. Calves’ tongues 
are equally good with head, feet, or 
cars, or as a breakfast dish. The 
paper can be dispensed with if the 
tongues are tied round, and dipped in 
hot dripping : or a thin slice or two of 
bacon can be tied round each. 

Sheep’s Trotters, or Feet.— 

These can be had as a rule at the 
tripe shops, partially boiled. If neces- 
sary to prepare them at home, take 
the wool from the hoofs, singe away 
the hair, and put them in boiling 
water for five minutes. Clean and 
scrape them, and cut an inch from the 
end of the foot, including the hoof, 
and take away a dark substance which 
grows between the divisions of the 
hoof. Sheep’s trotters are sold in 
gangs (four), and are nourishing and 
digestible. They should be soaked 
for a few hours in cold water before 
they are cooked in any way. Cost, 
about fid. per dozen. 


Sheep’s Trotters, d. la Foil- 
lette. — Bequired : trotters, sauce, 
and garnish as below. Cost, about 
Is. 3d. to Is. fid. For this, blanch the 
trotters, then put them on in stock 
from mutton bones, with vegetables to 
flavour, and boil until done. Drain 
them w'ell. For twelve foot, have 
ready a pint and a half, or rather 
more, of white sauce, flavoured with 
lemon or mushrooms. Be-heat them 
in this, and serve in a pile : garnish 
with fried brearl, parshy, or slices of 
hard-boiled eggs, or little mushrooms 
cooked in butter. 

Sheep’s Trotters, Fried.— 

Boil them as directed above, remove 
the bones, anti press them until cold ; 
then dip them in thick battcT, and fry 
brown. They will be more savoury if 
soavsonod with lu^rbs or cheese before 
coating them. A sharp sauce should 
be served with them. 

Sheep’s Trotters, Fdtd of.— 

Take a coarse earthen pate-dish which 
has a closely-fitting cover. Procure 
three gang ’’ of sheep’s trotters 
already cleaned and parboiled, and cut 
each one into throe pieces. Pack 
them closely in the pate-dish, and, to 
season them, sprinkle between the 
layers a little pepper, salt, and pow- 
dered spice, together with a moderate 
proportion of minced onion, chopped 
parsley, powdered thyme, and bay- 
leaves. Place the cover on the dish, 
and in order to prevent the escape 
of the steam, fasten it down with 
a coarse paste made of flour and 
water. Put the pate in a gentle oven 
for five or six hours, or if it (jan bo 
done lot it bo put in a baker’s oven 
after the broad is drawn, and remain 
there all night. If gently cooked the 
feet will bo reduced to jelly, and will 
constitute an exccjllont dish, which 
may be served hot or cold. If the 
oven is too much heated the fet^t 
will be burnt up, dry, and good for 
nothing. 

A tablespoonful of vinegar, tarragon, 
onion, cucumber, or herbal, will give 
piquancy to this dish. By reducing 
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the seasoning and spices to the smallest 
limit, it will be found a nice dish for 
an invalid. If the feet are not easily- 
obtained, add a calf’s foot or two, or 
an ox foot, or some meat from a sheep’s 
head. Cost, about lOd. 

Shoulder, Boned and Boiled. 

— Ill the diagram below is shown a 
shoulder of mutton (lamb or veal) as it 
will ai)pcar when the bones (knuckle 
excepted) are removed. It may be 
stuftV'd, and then roasted, or cooked as 
desired. It is a nice looking dish, and 
easy to carve. We wish, too, to call 



Shoulder of Mutton, 13oned and Rolled. 

attention to the method of tying it, as 
well as to the joint itself, as it illus- 
trates clearly the way of binding any- 
thing of a similar kind, and can be 
more easily followed than any written 
description. Calf’s II ead, O x Ch ekk, 
and Galantines of all sorts should be 
tied thus, with tape, not string. 

As to the boning, we can only repeat 
our advice to keep the knife close to 
the bone, and avoid piercing the outer 
llesh. The accomplished boner may 
like to bone the knuckle also, then 
draw the meat inside, and so give the 
joint a still more compact appearance. 

Shoulder, to Carve.— Simple as 
is the carving of this to the experienced 
hand, it is a joint which some find 
rather difficult to servo evenly and 
fairly. We give two diagrams. Some 
will succeed better with No. I ; others 
may find No. 2 the easier. 


In Fig. 86 a cut is made as shown 
from B to A. The joint will then open. 



and leave a triangular space ; slices 
must then be removed from b a and 
c A, until the bone is reached : then 
slices must be taken from the meat on 
the under-side, ])y turning the shoulder 
over, and cutting horizontally, like a 
round of beef. 

In Fig. 87 make a cut as shown by a 
to B ; take oil as many slices as can be 
removed, then cut in the direction of 

D and E F. Then turn the shoulder, 
and cut from the other side, which is 
t(‘nder, though coarser in the grain 
than the top part. 



Shoulder, to Boast.— Let this 
hang from two to three weeks in cold, 
dry weather ; if damp, it will not keep 
nearly so long. Put it down to a clear 
tiro and baste well at first ; the same 
may be said if it is baked ; and by the 
latter method, a shoulder may be very 
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nicely cooked. Time, about a quarter 
of an hour per pound, and a quarter of 
an hour over. If thick, and the 
\v(!athcr cold, give twenty minutes per 
pound. Browned potatoes par- 
boiled and finished off in the oven — 
are frequently served with this joint ; 
so are Si)anish onions (boiled, bak{‘d, 
or stewed), together with onion sauce. 
Grilled or baked tomatoes, or a tureen 
of tomato sauce, may be also recom- 
mended. Celery or mushroom sauce 
(brown), or one of a piquant kind, 
furnishes yet another change. 

With regard to joints generally, we 
are strongly of opinion that many who 
complain of the joint itself, do so 
because the changes are not sufficiently 
rung upon the w’ays of serving it. It 
is quite common to meet with poo 2 )le 
who have never served boiled mutton 
with any other sauce than caper, or 
roast mutton with anything but onion 
sauce. Both are excellent, but apt to 
become monotonous. 

Spiced Mutton.—Iiequired : a 

pound and a half of lean meat (from 
the log if at hand), four ounces eacli of 
onions and celery, seasoning as below, 
and some hot chutne 3 '. Cost, about 
Is. 9d. 

Cut the meat into pieces about the 
size of a walnut, sprinkle them with a 
mixture of curry powder, ground all- 
spice and coriander, powdered ginger 
and cloves ; a good teaspoonful in all ; 
less of cloves than any other. Then 
dredge each piece with pepper. Melt 
some dripping, fry the meat a delicate 
brown with the onions in dice, then 
pour the fat off, add half a pint of 
brown stock (as No. 2 or 4), put in the 
shredded celery, boil up and skim. 
Cook until the meat is very tender, 
add a heaping tablcspoonful of sultana 
raisins half an hour before serving, 
and salt and chutney to taste, also an 
ounce of rice flour blended with stock. 
When finished, the whole should bo 
thick, the sauce just coating the meat. 
Serve ^ with any approved vegetable. 
This is very appetising, affords a nice 


change from the usual methods of 
serving mutton, and is as good cold as 
hot'. If cinnamon is not objected to, a 
pinch can be put with the rest of the 
spices. 

Lamb can be cook(id as abovt^, but 
the quantity of seasoning should be 
decreased. 

Steak of Mutton.— For this, wo 
will suppose that a leg of mutton has 
been bought, the tillet roasted, and the 
knuckle end is intended for boiling or 
stewing. Cut off from the thick end of 
the knuckle a slice of twelve ouiuuis or 
so in weight, and grill or broil it nicely. 
l*ut it on a hot dish with a pat of 
butter, for wdiich various recipes are 
given (see Index), and surround it with 
V(*getables of any kind; amongst tlio 
most suitable are potatoes (fried), 
muslirooins, tomatoes, carrots and 
turnips, braised, grilled, stewed, &c.; 
or a puree of green vegetables of any 
sort. So obtained, this need not be a 
costly dish; but if bought of tluj 
butcher for the purpose, it is expen- 
sive. 

If cut thick enough, this is likewise 
excellent when stewed, or braised. (See 
Made Dishes.) 

Steaks with Oysters.— Be- 

quired : two steaks, equal in size and 
thickness, some oyster forcemeat (see 
F okcemeatk), and gravy as below. Cost 
of oysters uncertain, about Is. 4d. per 
score. 

Lay the steaks flat, season one side 
of each with pepper (cayenne), a 
pinch of ground mace, and grat(;d 
lemon peel ; then spread w'ith tlie 
forcemeat, half an inch thick ; lay the 
two steaks together, brush over cacdi 
of the outer sides wdth warm butter, 
and sprinkle with the same seasoning 
that was used for the interior. Put 
them before the fire, and give each side 
a minute, then draw them back, and 
cook gently for about thirty to forty 
minutes, unless thin, then less time 
does. Make a little gravy, and season 
it with some of the oyster liquor, with 
salt and pepper to taste. 
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LAMB. 

House Lamb (by which is meant lamb born in tho middle of winter, 
reared under shelter, and fed, in a greiit measure, upon milk) is considered 
a great delicacy. It may be obtained from Christmas to Lady Day. 
Tlieii, grass lamb, or lamb brought uj) out of doors, and fed upon grass, 
comes into season. Like all young animals, lamb ought to be thoroughly 
cooked, or it is most unwholesome. Lamb is usually cut into quarters, 
and of these tho fore-quarter, which consists of the shoulder (3), tlie breast 
(5), and the neck (4), is considered by many the best. It should be 
cooked fresh, and its quality mjiy bo easily tested by the appearance of the 
vein of the neck, which should be ruddy or of a bluish colour. If green, 
it is not good. It is generally 
roasted, though in very young 
lamb, the leg, which is frequently 
served by itself, and makes a useful 
and excellent joint, may l)o boiled 
and sent to table with a suitable 
sauce. The hind-quarter, consist- 
ing of tho leg (1) and loin (2), is 
bett(?r for hanging two or three 
days. As, however, lamb will not Fig. 88.- Lamb Dividhd into Joints. 
keep well in unfavourable weatln'r, 

or for any length of time, it should be examined daily, and the 
moisture carefully wiped from tlie joints. In order to ascertain whether 
or not it is fresh, place the finger between the loin and kidney. Any 
taint may be easily discovered by the smell. The fat of lamb should be 
firm and liglit, the lean clear and also firm, especially the knuckle. If the 
fat be yellow, and lean flabby and red, the lamb is of inferior quality, and 
will not keep. Where economy is a consideration, lamb should not be 
bought before it is five months old. 

When lamb becomes large enough, the quarters arc sub-divided into 
joints. The leg is the most profitable for a family, but the shoulder is 
very delicious in flavour. The loin makes a most excellent roast, while the 
nock and breast may be cooked in various ways, all of them appetising. 
The head, sweetbread, and fry are much esteemed, and furnish many 
dishes of a dainty kind. 

Bee also Entries, Cold Meat Cookery, and recipes under Mutton. 



Breast, Boiled.- Follow the 
recipe for mutton ; serve a nice wliite 
sauce with it ; cajier, white mushroom, 
and others arc cipially suitable. The 
vegetables served with it should 1 
young, and may be cut into fanciful 
shapes. Green peas arc as good with 
boiled lamb us with roast, though 
seldom served with it. Cost, about 
8d. or 9d. per pound. 


Breast, Broiled. — Hecpiirod : 

lamb, stork, seasoning, &c. Trim a 
breast (»f lamb, and put it into a stew- 
pan with as much slock as will just 
•over it. Add a hunch of sweet herbs 
! and an onion stuck with one or two 
cloves, and lot it simmer very gently 
until it is siifiiciontly tender to leniove 
the bones, then take these out. Sprinkle 
[ a little pepper and stdt over the meat, 
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brusli it over twice with egg and 
bread-crumbs, to which, if liked, a 
little chopped parsley can be added, or 
a teaspooriful of powdered herbs, and 
broil it over a clear fire. When it is 
brightly browned on one side, turn it 
carefully to brown the other; serve 
hot with Sauce de Menthe, or with 
ordinary mint sauce. The following 
can also be recommended. Put a gill 
of good stock from lamb or mutton 
bones on to boil ; add the same measure 
of Brown Sauce, the juice of half a 
lemon, a tcaspoonful of chopped capers, 
and the same of red currant jolly; put 
in a pinch of cayenne last thing. This 
recipe may be followed for roast lamb 
by way of variety. Brow^n Caper 
Sauce is delicious with the above, or 
with the same joint baked or roasted. 
Cost, 8d. to 9d. per pound. 


Chops, Pried.— Cut a loin of 
lamb into chops from half to three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. Dip 
each one into beaten egg, and after- 
wards into bread-crumbs, flavoured as 
follows ; — Mix three ounces of finely- 
grated bread-crumbs with a salt- 
spoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful 
of pepper, a tabJespoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley or mint, and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of finely-minced 
lemon rind. Fry the chops in good 
drij)j)ing until lightly browned on 
both sides. Serve on a hot dish, and 
garnish with slices of lemon or crisped 
parsley. Time to fry, ten to fifteen 
minutes. Cost, about 1 s. per pound. 

Chops, Gr^ed. — Cut the chops 
about half an inch thick, trim them 
neatly, flatten them, place them on a 
hot gridiron over a clear fire, and let 
them remain until brightly browned on 
both sides, turning them with steak- 
tongs when required. Season them 
wdth pepper and siilt, and servo as hot 
as possible. Garnish with parsley. 
Mashed potatoes, asparagus, green peas, 
or spinach are usually served with 
Iamb chops. Time, about ten minutes. 
Cost, about Is. per pound. 

Chops with Cucumber 

Sauce. — Dip the chops in beaten 


egg and bread-crumbs, and fry them 
(see Chops, Fried). When nicely 
browned, arrange them in a circle on 
a hot dish, and put in the centre a 
puree of cucumber (see Dressed 
Vegetables). Or cucumbers fried or 
boiled may be substituted. Cost, about 
: 3s. fid. for a dish of six or eight. 

Fore Quarter, to Boast.— 

This joint can scarcely be too fresh 
when dressed. Kemove the scrag, tlui 
shank-bone, and the chine-bone, and 
crack the ribs half-way between the 
edge of the breast and the spine. Lay 
the meat down to a quick fire, and 
baste phmtifully from the start until 
it is ready for the table. About ten 
minutes before it is taken up dredge; 
a little flour over it, and froth and 
brown it nicely. A slice of fresh 
butter, a cut lemon, and a little cay- 
enne should be sent to Uible, so that 
when the shoulder is separated from 
the ribs they may be ready for being 
laid betw^een the two. Tliis separation 
is sometimes effected before tht; joint 
is sent to table, but, of course, this 
must depend upon the wish of tin* 
carver. Serve the lamb with a cut 
paper ruflle on the shank- bone, and 
send a litth^ gravy made from the 
roast under it. Mint sauce and salad 
generally accompany this dish, also a 
tureen of gravy. 



Fig. 89.— .Fork-quauteu of Lauu. 


To carve, separate the shoulder ; see 
A A A in the diagram. This is then 
transferred to another hot dish, somo 
lemon juice being squeezed over the 
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breast, the lemon first dipped in the 
cayenne. Then separate the ribs and 
brisket, and cut the ribs through ; see 
c h. The guests should be asked if 
they prefer ribs or brisket. The 
shoulder may not be re([uired at all 
while hot, the other parts being usually 
first chosen. 

Another tcr/y.-— Put slices of bacon 
over the thick part of the lamb, and 
brush the thin part with clarified 
butter bt^fore loastiiig. Before dish- 
ing, take the bacon off and dredge 
with crumbs ; let them brown well, 
then serve. Probable cost, 9d. per 
jjound. 

Head and Heart.— pcipes 

under Mutton. Keduce the time in 
proportion to the size. 

Hind Quarter. — Take a hind- 

quarter of lamb, sjiw off the knuckle- 
bone, and wrap the joint in oiled or 
buttered ptiper. Ibit the roasting- 
hook through the shank end, and 
plac(^ the joint before a clear fire. 
Paste it fre(iuenlly witli good dripping. 
Twenty iniiiutes before it is Liken 
down dredge a little flour over it, 
brown it nicely, and place it on a hot 
dish, witli two or tliree tablesi)Oonfuls 
of good gravy with it, and the rest in 
a tureen. Mint sauce should always 
accompany roast lamb. A si’cond 
sauce may also be sent to table. Send 
to table an empty hot dish upon wliich 
the carver may place the leg when it is 
severed from the loin. Time, twenty 
minutes to eacli pound, and twi'iity 
minutes over. Probable cost, lid. per 
pound. 

Stmd lemon, cayenne, and butter to 
table, as for the fore-quarter. In 
carving, treat the joints as if they 
W(‘re sejairatidy sm'ved, ascertaining 
tho prefereni'c of the guests with re- 
gard to the parts. 

Hot Pot (Superior). — Kequired : 
two pounds of loin or neck of lamb, 
four sheep’s kidneys, half a pint of 
gravy, seasoning us under, and two 
pounds of potatoes. Cost, about 
3s. 3d. 

Cut the meat up, take the bones out. 


and stew them down for stock, which 
should be nicely flavoured, and thick- 
ened a little with roux. Butter a deep 
dish, line it bottom and sides with 
some of the potatoes, parboiled and 
sliced. Quarter the kidneys, and put 
them next, with tho meat, and a 
sprinkling of salt and peppier, with 
chopped mint or parsley, and a sus- 
picion of minced shalot over each 
layer. Put the rest of the potatoes on 
the top, and pour the gravy over. 
Bake in a moderate oven for an hour 
and a half. The dish should be 
coviTcd until ni'arly done, then left 
uncovered, for the surface to brown. 
To a.ssist this, brush the potatoes over 
w’ith thin glaze, or shake fine rasj)ings 
over. Before serving, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. iid to table in the 
di.s}i as hot as possible. 

Lean mutton can be used, and 
mushrooms or tomatoes added if pre- 
feiTed to the lieibs and shalots. 

Hidneys. — These are usually 
served with the Fuv [^ee next page). 

Lamb, Cooked Whole (some- 
times called Lamb a PEspagnolek — 
On tiie Continent Jambs are occasion- 
ally roa.^ted entire, something like 
sucking-pigs, and are very delicate 
and good. It is evident that for this 
the animal must be very young, not 
more than five or six weeks old. The 
only preparation required is to remove 
the skin, take out the fry, and cut off 
the feet; then cover the lamb with 
slices of bacon fastened on 'with tine 
string, put it down to a clear fire, and 
let it remain until done enough. Take 
the bacon off about a quarter of an 
hour before the lamb is taken up, so 
that it may browm, and Like care that 
it is equally cooked all over. Squet'zo 
the juice of a lemon over it before 
serving, and send Buead SSavce and 
brown gravy to table in a tureen. 
Timt> to roast, two hours and a half 
or throe hours. Probable cost, uncer- 
tain, lambs suitable for this dish being 
seldom oft’ered for sale. 

Thickly buttered paper, five or six 
folds, is sometimes used in place of 
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the bacon, but care is needed to pre- 
vent burning of the lamb. 

Lamb, with Okra and Toma- 

t 06 S. — Required : a loin of lamb, or 
small mutton, a tin of “okra and 
tomatoes,” a dozen small tomatoes, a 
cucumber, cut into dice sliapes and 
boiled until tender. Cost, about lOd. 
or lid. per pound. 

Roast tlie meat as usual, then cut it 
up ; put the pieces round a hot dish. 
The tin of okra and tomatoes should 
be heated, and the superfluous liquor 
drained off; mix with the tinned 
vegetables an ounce of butter and a 
little seasoning, and put in the centre 
of the dish. Bake and glaze the toma- 
toes, and use them for garnishing, 
some on the top and the rest round 
the meat, using the cucumber as a 
foundation for them to rest upon. 
Make gi’avy as usual, add the liquor 
that was drained from the tin, boil up, 
and serve separately. 

Veal may be served in the same 
way; and pork is equally good; but 
the latter is improved by adding some 
French mustard to the gravy, and a 
good-sized onion, fried, may be used 
instead of cucumber for the garnish. 
{See also Okra Salad.) 

Lamb, Soli of. — Required : 
lamb, bacon, seasoning, &c. Cost, about 
3s. to 3s. 6d. inclusive. 

Take three pounds of lean lamb, 
and mince it very finely with a 
pound of fat bacon. Mix with it a 
teaspoonful of white pepper, the 
grated rind of a lemon, the eighth 
of a nutmeg, grated, a finely-minced 
shalot, half a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered thyme, one egg, beaten up, and 
salt according to taste. The quantity 
of sfilt will depend upon the condition 
of the bacon. When thoroughly 
mixed, roll the seasoned meat into a 
neat shape, something like a roly-poly 
pudding ; cover it with a thick fold of 
buttered paper, and place over this a 
coarse crust made of flour and water. 
Put it in a moderate oven, and when 
cooked enough, remove the paste and 
paper, and serve the roll of lamb on a 


hot dish, with Tomato or Cccumukr 
Sauce round it, and green ])oas, 
spinach, or asparagus as an accom- 
paniment. It will hike two hours. 

Lamb’s Feet. — Proceed as for 
Sheep’s Feet, and after the cleansing 
and parboiling, finish them off in 
(dther of the ways given under that 
heading; or follow any recipe for 
Calf’s Feet, reducing the time in 
proportion to their size. They are 
delicious when coated with a nice 
w’hite sauce. Cost, variable. 

^ Lamb’s Pry.— A fry proper con- 
sists of the heart, sweetbreads, liver, 
kidneys, frill, and milt ; and if the 
head is bought at the Sfime time the 
brains may be added with advantage. 
If carefully treated, this is delicious ; 
but it is often fried and hardened, so 
as to be scarcely eatable. Trim the 
sweetbreads, and boil them in white 
stock for twenty minutes; then take 
them up, and boil tin; brains in the 
same stock until firm ; then dry them, 
and cut them uj) with the sweetbreads ; 
egg aiul crumb them, and fry to a 
delicate brow’ii. Stew the heart and 
milt in the stock ; slice and fry them 
with the liver and frill (the latter need 
not be parboiled). Slice the kidneys, 
fry them for a minute or two, tossing 
and turning. Now thicken and season 
the gravy, and pour it over the fry. 
Garnish with sprigs of fried parsley 
and some slices of lemon. Cost, 
variabU*, according to demand ; about 
lOd. per pound. 

For ordinary methods of cooking 
this, see Pig’s Fry, p. 308. For the 
separate treatment of the sweetbreads, 
see Entrees and Made Dishes. 

Leg^, Boiled. — Put a plump leg 
of lamb into as much boiling water as 
will barely cover it. I^et it boil a few 
minutes, them add a little cold water ; 
draw the pan to th(; side of the fire, 
remove the scum carefully as it rises, 
and afterwiirds simmer yently until 
done enough. A teaspoonful of salt 
should be put into the water when 
the lamb is three parts done. Put the 
meat on a hot dish, garnish it with 
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tufts of boiled cauliflower or carrots, 
or other vegetables to taste, and send 
caper sauce to table with it, a little 
poured over the joint, and the rest in 
a tureen. Time, from eighteen to 
twenty minutes per pound. Cost, 
lid. or Is. per pound. 

Leg, Roasted or Baked.— 

Follow the dircictions given under 
Mutton. If the joint is baked, a hot 
water tin or a substitute must bo used, 
that it may retain its delicacy of 
flavour, and very frequent basting and 
slow cooking are important. K(;mem- 
ber these in estimating the time 
required. 

Leg, Stewed.— Required : meat, 
stock, and vegetables. The first thing 
to decide is whether a brown or white 
stew is desired. If the first, browm 
the meat all over in hot fat, then 
drain it, and cover with stock made 
from mutton bones, and coloured a 
pale ])n)wn. The shank of the lamb 
should be added in making it. I*ut 
in vi‘getables of tlio usual kind, with 
a few peppercorns, but do not over- 
season it. Half an liour before it is 
done, boil some peas separately ; they 
should be young ; prc'jKire some 
tuniips, by boiling, and cutting them 
in halves, and cut some carrots into 
dice ; scoop out the centre from the 
halves of turnip. {See Vegetables.) 
Take up the meat, thicken the gravy 
(the vegetables wdll not bo wanted), 
and pour a little over the meat. Tut 
the turnip cups round, filled with 
the peas, and the carrot in heaps 
between. Serve the rest of the gravy 
in a hot tur(‘en. For a u'hite stew, 
do not fry the meat or brown the 
giavy ; and before serving, make 
some white caper sauce, by taking 
some of the stock for the purpose. 
Pour some over the meat, and put 
vegetables as above about the dish ; 
or white vegetables only, with little 
heaps of peas, will do. Or plain w^hite 
sauce can bo poured over the meat, 
and the same sprinkled with chopped 
parsley, over the vegetables. Cost, 
about lid. per pound. 


Neck, Stewed.— Required : meat, 
stock, and vegetables. Joint a neck of 
lamb, and put it in a stowpan with a 
carrot, tiimip, and an onion, sliced ; add 
stock, made from a luutton bone, to 
just cover it; or the li(pior from 
boiled mutton will do ; ]>ut in a tabki- 
spoonful of chopped capers, and an 
ounce of rice ; cover, and cook an hour 
and a half or thereabouts, very gently 
— nice young vegetables should bo 
used, and the onion should be scalded. 
Put the meat and vegetables on a dish, 
boil the gravy quickly, add a little 
brown roux and seasoning; boil up 
wx‘11, and pour it over the meat. Cost, 
about 9d. per pound. 

Another way . — Prepare the meat as 
above, and add the stock ; cut the 
vegetables in squares {nee IIaiiicot 
Mutton), and add them after the 
meat has cooked for a time; or, in- 
stead of mixed vegetables, a pint of 
freshly-shtjlled green pc'as may be put 
in, h;ilf an hour before serving, with 
a tablespoonful of mint sauct? last 
thing, or some chopp<^d mint can bo 
added with the peas. The scrag end 
of a nci k of Limb, or mutton, must be 
well wjished, or constant skimming 
during the cooking wull be needed. 

For other methods of cooking this 
joint, see Mutton. 

Saddle. — A saddle of lamb is an 
elegant and excellent joint for a small 
IKirty. Cover it with buttered paper, 
and lay it down to a clear fire. Baste 
it w'cll, and w'hen nearly cooked 
enougli, remove the paper, dredge a 
little flour ovt r it. and baste it again 
until it is nicely browned. Mint 
Sauce should be sent to table with it, 
and green peas, spinach, cauliflowers, 
or potatoes are very suitable as accom- 
paniments. The meat is improved by 
a thin coat of glaze. Allow about 
twenty to twenty-five minutes per 
pound. Cost, about Is. per pound. 

Shoulder, Stuffed and 
Stewed.— Take a shoulder of lamb, 
remove the blade-bone without injuring 
the outer skin, but leave in the ^ank- 
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bone. Fill the cavity from wliich the Target. — The rib or target of 

bone has been removed with a delicate lamb consists of the neck and breast- 
veal forcemeat. »Sprinkle the inner joints left undivided. Saw oif the 
surface with a little salt, pepper, and chine-bone, and remove the flat bones 

grated nutmeg, and draw together the which adhere to the meaty part of the 

edges of thcj shoulder with some strong neck. Partially divide the ribs, and 

thread. That is, it is not to be rolled, cover the joint with buttered paper, 

but retain its original shape ; only an Jjfiy it down befoi'o a clear tire, and 

expert in the honing art should attemi)t let it remain until done enough. A 

this. Stew in stock, and garnish the few minutes Ixdore it is ready, remove 

disli with liied cucumber, little toma- the paper, and brown the meat nicely. 

to('S, or muslirooms ; or with a puree. Place it on a hot dish, and send brown 
The gravy should he well reduced, and gravy and mint sauce to table with it. 
tliickened wdth brown roux. Q,uite a Time to bake or roast, an hour or 

plain stock will suffice. Cost, about more. Cost, about 8d. or 9d. per 

9d, per pound. pound. 


VENISON. 

Venison, like mutton, is better when of mature age. It must bo kept 
until in the riglit state for table, and much care is needed to cook it 
properly ; but when properly dressed, and served very hot, with plenty of 
good gravy, it is in every respect worthy of the high estimation in which 
ij is held by ejd cures. 

There are three kinds of venison known in Great Britain; tlie stag or 
red door, j^eculiar to Ireland; the roebuck, known only in the North of 
Scotland ; and the fallow deer, common in England. Of these tlie fallow 
deer is uiuch the best. Buck venison, which is in season from June to tlie 
end of September, is finer than doe venison, which is in season from 
October to December. N either should l)e dressed at any other time of the 
5 ear. The haunch is the prime joint, though the neck and shoulder an^ 
mueffi approved, and may be dressed in various wa3"8. As soon as it is cut 
up it should be taken into a cool dry larder, dried witli a cloth, and liiing 
in an airy placa Dry ginger and pepper should be dusted over it to keoj) 
on: the flies. It should be examined and carefully wdi)ed every day, o:* 
twice a day in unfavourable weather, and it should be kept as long as it is 
possible to preserve it untainted. Excepting in very mild weather, it will 
keep a fortnight with care. In order to ascertain its condition, run a 
skewer close to the bone, and from this judge of tlie sweetness of the 
venison. If it should inadvertently become musty, first wash it with 
liikcwc^m water, and afterwards with tepid milk and water, then drv it 
ver^r thoroughly. 

Theloauof venison should bo dark and fine in tho ffrain: the fat, of 
which tliere should be a good supply, ought to bo firm, white and clear, 
lo aseei^in the age, the cleft of the hoof, which is always left on, must 
be examined. If very smooth and small, tho animal is young. If roueli 
and large, it proves age. J ruugu 
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Breast, Stewed.— Cut up the 

back ribs or the breast of venison into 
small neat pieces. Flour these, and 
fry them in butter with three or four 
sliced onions to each pound, and a 
small quantity of bacon cut into dice. 
When the moat is lightly browned, 
drain away part of th(j fat, and pour 
over the moat a cupful of good stock ; 
add a small bunch of sweet herbs, half 
a teaspoonful of anchovy, and a little 
popper and salt. If the flavour is not 
objected to, a clove of garlic may be 
added, or the saucepan may be rubbed 
once or twice with a freshly-cut clove, 
riaco the stewpan over a gentle fire 
till the venison is tender. Thicken the 
gravy with a little brown thickening, 
and i(‘t it simmer until it has thrown 
nj) its grease. Tut the moat on a dish, 
straiTi and skim the gr.ivy, and pour it 
round the venison, (jrarnish with fancy 
shajx'd pieces of toast, or fried bread. 
A few stewed mushrooms will be a 
gr(*at improvement to this dish. 
When venison cannot be had, well- 
hung four-year-old mutton may be 
used instead. This stew may be 
served in a casserole of rice or pota- 
toes. {See later chapters.) It is an 
excellent w'ay of dressing venison 
which is lean and dry. Time, about 
two hours. Trobablo cost of veni.son, 
very uncerhiin, varying with the 
supply. 

Chops. — For a plain dish, cook 
these in any of the w’ays directed for 
mutton, but wdth venison sauce or 
gravy. Or just dissolve some red 
currant or other jelly, and send it to 
table in a hot tureen. Broiling or 
grilling should bo preferred to frying. 
'J'lie chops may be plain or breaded. 
I’emato buttcir or con.serve, lieated, or 
good brow’n tomato sauce, will W 
liked by some. Bacon tin<ls favour 
with a dish of venison chops some- 
times ; it can bo served on the same 
dish, alternately wdth the meat, llow'- 
over the choj)S are cooked, do not k(‘ep 
them a moment before serving. If a 
hot water dish is not at hand, use 
a woll-heated dish, and set it over 


boiling water while carrying it from 
the kitchen. A well-boiled, floury 
potato is a favourite and suitable ac- 
c>ompaniment. 

Crusted Venison (a German 
recipe). — Any joint can be thus pre- 
pared. After washing (it must he well 
hung), lay it flat in a pan, wdth cold 
water to cover it ; supposing tw^o quarts 
of water, add half a cup of vinegar, a 
carrot, an onion, a hay leaf, a bunch 
of herbs, as varied as convenient — 
basil and marjoram arc necessary — two 
cloves, a scorci each of allspice berries, 
black peppercorns, and juniper henics, 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Skim when 
it boils, and cook until done. When 
tender, take it up, wdj»o the surface, 
and spread it with beaten egg. ISlix 
brown hrcad-cruuibs with a teaspoonful 
of brown sugar, and half a teaspoonful 
I each of ground cloves and cinnamon 
] sprinkle them over the meat to the 
■ thickness of half an indi. Skim olf 
I some of the fat from the pot liquor, 

I and baste the crumbs with it ; then 
I bake it brown ; serve sweet pickles 
wdth it, in addition to gravy. ^ 

Xotr . — AVe give this as received, but 
advise that liot or boiling water be 
used instead of cold, for the purpose of 
keeping in the meat juices; and that 
the spices he reduced a little, particu- 
larly the cinnamon. The recipe may 
then be followed for good, tender 
mutton, as successfully as for venison. 

Cutlets.— Cut from the loin, and 
cook the same as chops. Many of the 
gravies and sauces given for game may 
be served with these, and iu some of 
them the meat may he stewed. French 
beans are always good willi venison ; 
as enjoyable with cutlets as with a 
joint. Alushrooins are liked by many, 
and tomatoes cooked in a savoury 
niaiiner are excellent. If stuffed with 
herbs, hrcad-cruiuhs, and bacon, then 
baked brown, they are most appetising. 
{See recipes under Vkgetaui.es.) 

Cutlets, Broiled.— This is a 
very excellent dish. The outlets 
should be thick, from well-hung merit, 
dipped in hot fat, and cooked in a 
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Dutch oven at a sharp fire. Fried 
bread-crumbs, first seasoned, should 
be sprinkled over just before they 
are served, and the dish should 
be garnished with sweet pickles, or 
pickled walnuts ; if the latter, put 
them in the oven to drive oft* the 
acidity. Let the sauce or gravy be 
little and good, and if jelly is served, 
it may be heated with advantage. If 
more convenient, the crumbing can bo 
omitted. 

Hash or Mince, Cold 

Meat and Scrap Cookery.) — Under 
the head of Mutton will also bo found 
dishes in which the remains of cold 
venison might be served up in a very 
aj)pctising manner. 

Haunch. — Take a well - hung 
haunch of venison, weighing from 
eighteen to twemty-five pounds. If it 
weigh loss it will not bo fully-flavoured. 
Be sure that it is in good condition. 
To ensure this, it. should be hung, as 
soon as it is brought in, in a cool, airy 
situation. The kernel of the fat should 
bo at once rcmiovcd, the part from 
which it is taken wiped dry, and it, as 
M'ell as the entire haunch, should be 
dusted with pepper and i) 0 \vdered 
ginger. The haunch should be 
examined twice a day, and if any 
moisture appears it should be wiped 
with a dry cloth ; and the meat should 
be k(*pt as long as it can be preserved 
sweet and untainted. In order to 
ascertain whether or not it is ready for 
dressing, run a skewer into the flesh 
close to the bone, and from this judge 
of the state of the meat. When it is 
to be roasted, saw off the shank -bone, 
remove th(! sinews, scrape away tluj 
dark dry skin from the skirt, and also 
the dried surface of the under part. 
AVipc the haunch thoroughly with 
damp cloths which have been wrung 
out of lukewarm water, then dry it 
perfectly. It should be remembered 
that the more fat there is on the joint 
the better it will be, and that, in roast- 
ing the main object is to preserve the 
fat. Therefore, first cover the haunch 


with a large sheet of well-greased, 
thick, white cartridge paper, then with 
a paste of fiour and water rolled 
out to the thickness of three-quarters 
of an inch, and tie securely over this 
with string or tape two additional 
sheets of greased paper. Put the 
haunch down to a clear, sound fire, 
quite near at first, to harden the paste. 
Draw it back after a minute or two ; 
baste the venison the moment it is put 
down to prevent the outer paper and 
I the string from burning, and continue 
to baste frequently and liberally till 
done enough. Half an hour before it 
is done, remove the paper and the 
paste from the meat, and fifteen 
minutes after take away the last paper. 
Sprinkle a little salt over the meat, 
dredge the surface lightly with flour, 
and then baste with butter. Pour the 
fat from the dripping-tin, keeping 
back any brown gravy there may be. 
Add half a tcacuj)ful of boiling water 
to this gravy, pour it into a 8auc(‘])an, 
and skim off the fat. Boil it, and add 
a little salt to it. Put the haunch on 
a v(iry hot dish, and pour the boiling 
gravy through a strainer round it. I*in 
a frill of white paper round the knin^kle- 
bone. Send venison gravy to hible, 
and let red currant jelly be served 
separately ; some should be healed, and 
some cold. French beans plainly 
boiled are a suitable accompaniment 
to haunch of venison. Yenison fat 
freezes so quickly that especial Ciiro 
should be taken that the plates are 
very hot ; indeed, hot water plates, as 
well as a hot water dish, ought to bo 
used. Time to roast the venison, from 
four to five hours, or about thirteen 
minutes to the pound when the haunch 
is w'eighod with the paste on. Doe 
venison will be done half an hour 
before buck venison. Venison is pro- 
ferrcjd underdone rather than over- 
done. I*robablo cost, very uncertain. 

Some cooks omit the flour and 
water paste ; then the haunch will not 
need to be down so long. This is 
condemned by many cooks, but some 
contend that in some respects thq 
mefl-t is improved by the omission. 
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Haimcli, to Cdxve.— This is 
not a very difficult task. In carving a 
haunch of venison, first cut it across 
down to the hone in the line, a b ; 
then turn the dish witli the knuckle 
farthest from you, put in the point of 
the knife, and cut down as deep as you 
can in the direction sliown by the 
dotted lines, a to c ; you may take out as 
many slices as you please on the right 
and left. The knife should slope in 
making the first cut, and then the 
whole of the gravy will be received 
in the well. It is held by genuine 
epicures that some parts of the haunch 
are better flavoured than others, but it 
is doubtful whether ordinary palates 
will detect any difference. Slices of 
venison should not 1 k^ cut thick, and 
plenty of gravy should bo given with 
them. The fat is vt^ry apt to get cool 
soon, and become hard and disagrooahlo 
to the ))alaio. For this reason, very quick 
carving is a]»solutely necessary for this 
joint, d'ho long slices contain most 
fat at the loin end. Tlic outside knots 
of brown fat are nuieh c'stccmed hy 
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most peoide. It should he remem- 
hcrod in carving, that to jdcaso one’s 
guests in the matter of serving the 
various ])!irts of a joint, is as much tlic 
duty of the carver as it is to out the 
meat to the host advantages ; and this 
iniiy he done without disligiiring the I 
joint, by the exercise of fondhought 
in requesling those present to express 
tluur prediTonec. 

Ifeck, to Roast.— Let it ho 

separated from tht' shoulder when 
quite stiff, then shorten the rib-bones, 
but do not cut through the fat. Saw 


off the chine-hone, and remove the 
small hones that cover the fillet part 
of the neck. The piece of fat from 
which the bones are taken should be 
rolled over the ribs. Prepare the neck 
as already directed for other joints, 
and serve in the same way, and with 
the same accompaniments. Very often 
the flour and water paste is omitted in 
this case, and plenty of greased paper 
only is used. Time, about twelve or 
thirteen minutes per pound. 



This is an excellent joint for a small 
party. To carve it, i)rocoed as for a 
saddle (this should always be cut 
saddle fashion), cuts being made in the 
direction of a to b, and c to n ; from 
the latter part ffit i)ortion8 are ob- 
tained. Some from each part should 
be served to all present. 

Red Deer. — This should Ix' 
cooked in every respect like ordinary 
venison, as in other recipes. It re* 
qiiin's to bo well hung. Some regard 
it as very delicious, others as coarse 
and ill-flavoured, lint wliatever may 
be the opinion of 8])ort6men, it is, on 
the whole, less in favour than well-fed 
venison of the usual kind. 

Roebuck. — The roebuck, or 
common roe, is of a reddish-brown 
colour, and, though small, is elegant 
in sliape, and nimble. Pluinly dressed, 
it is not worth much, but when 
marinaded, larded, or jugged, it is 
very good. The flesh has been com- 
pared in flavour to mutton. 

Roebuck, Haunch of, Mar- 
inaded. — Kotjuired : meat, sauce 
and m irinade, as below. Cost, uncer- 
tain. Prepare a marinade sufficiently 
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deep to cover the surface of the 
haunch, the ingredients being in 
the following proportions : — With a 
pint of vinegar put a quart of water, 
two onions finely minced, four cloves, 
a blade of mace, half a teaspoonful of 
peppercorns, a little salt, a sliced car- 
rot, three or four sticks of celery, and 
a bunch of sweet herbs. Boil all 
together for half an hour,Btrain, and put 
into a pan large enough to hold the 
ro(^biick. Put the haunch in the 
marinade for a week. Take it up, 
spit, and roast before a clear 
fire, being careful to baste con- 
stantly. Unless this is done the meat 
will be very dry. Take it up, brush 
it over with melted glaze, and serve 
very hot. The dish should be gar- 
nished willi stewed prunes and fried 
potatoes, and a sauce, prepared as 
follows, should accompany it, a little 
poured over the haunch, and the rest 
in a tureen : — Cut an ounce of loan 
liani into dice, and fry it in a little 
butter with a small carrot, a stick of 
celery, and an onion, all cut small, 
half a teaspoonful of peppercorns, a 
quarter of a blade of mace, and a 
l^inch of powdered thyme. Stir these 
ingredients over the lire until they are 
lightly browned, then add two table- 
8})oonfuls of vinegar and one of 
ketchup. Let the liquor boil, and put 
with it half a pint of brown sauce, a 
wineglass of sherry, and a teaspoon- 
fid of anchovy. Let the sauce boil 
carefully, skim off the fat, &c., strain 
it, and it will be ready for use. Time, 
about an hour and a half. Roebuck 
is better if larded. 

Roebnek, Jugged.— Required : 
meat, stock, vegetables, &c., «*is below. 
Cost, uncertain. Cut a breast of roe- 
buck into small chops, fry these w'ith 
thn^e or four slices of good bacon in 
butter till they are lightly browned, 
then j)our off the liquor, and mix 
Hour with it to make a roux (see 
Roux). IMoisten this with as much 
good stock as will cover the pieces of 
roebuck, and add four or five onions 
with half a dozen cloves stuck in them. 


three or four inches of thin lemon 
rind, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
little pepper and salt; a few mush- 
rooms may be added if liked. Put all 
into a stewpan, cover closely, that no 
steam may escape, and wken the 
liquor has boiled draw the pan to the 
side, and let its contents simmer gently 
until done enough. Put the meat on 
a dish, arrange the vegetables round 
it, pour the sauce over, and servo very 
hot. Time, about two hours. 

Sauces and Gravies. — On 

page 88 will be found three recipes 
for gravies. If sauce is served in 
addition, the gravy should be plain — 
i.c. the first recipe. The third, viz., 
sweet gravy, is, in a sense, a gravy and 
sauce in one ; t.c. it is not necessary 
to serve any sauce ; but some gravy of 
the j)lain kind is always desirable, as 
it is so often preferred, with a morsel 
of jelly, to any other. When sauce is 
wanted, any of those given in hot 
sauces for game or dark meats may be 
served : Sauce a la Calypso is very 
good, either with venison or mutton. 

Shoulder, to Boast.— See that 
it is not separated from the neck until 
the animal is cold and stiff, or the 
appearance of both joints will be spoilt. 
When it has hung long enough, cover 
it before roasting with thin slices of 
fat mutton ; this is important. After 
this, cover with a greased paper, and 
although it is better if a flour and 
water paste be added (like th(i liaunch), 
this may be dispensed with if the 
mutton fat be plentiful, and the basting 
very thorough. Finish off and serve as 
directed for haunch, but cook a shorter 
time. Cost, very variable. 

Shoulder of, to Stew. — This 
is a v(Ty excellent joint ; it is not 
<'Ostly, but takes some little time. 
Bone the shoulder and flatten it well 
on a board. Season it inside and out 
with a savoury powder, made with a 
tablespoonful of salt, half a toaspoonful 
of pepper, a good jjinch each of cjiy- 
enne and ground nutmeg, and the rind 
of a quarter of a lemon grated. Then, 
over the lean, put a few thin slices of 
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raw mutton fat, and lay a few more in 
place of the blade-bone. Koll it very 
tightly, and tin with tape ; wrap it in 
a cloth, and tic the ends like a pud- 
ding. Cook it in stock, made from the 
bones, until done, then untie it, coat 
with glaze, and serve with a pint of 
gravy, thickened with brown roux, 
and flavoured with a small jar of 
currant jelly. 

Steaks, with Bacon.— This is 
an American dish. The steaks are 
partly cooked in a frying-pan in the 
usual way ; a slice of bacon cut to the 
Bize, is then put on each side, and 
when the bacon is cooked and browned 
the steaks are served round a dish. In 
the centre a sauce is put, made like the 
English bread sauce, but with stock or 
gravy in place of milk ; it receives a 
rather high flavouring of cayenne, 
mace, and cinnamon, and to each half- 
pint a heaping tablcspoonfiil of any 
fruit jelly is added. Sometimes the 
jelly 18 omitted, and put in heaps on 
little plates, one to each guest. Cran- 
berry jelly is one of the chief 
favourites. 

Smoked venison is much liked in 
America ; it is usually sold in canvas 
bags, like Westphalia hams, and keeps 
a long time. If for cutting into steaks 
for broiling, &c., it is soaked in water 
first. It is also boiled in the same way 
as ham, but is cooked in a shorter time. 

Venison, Breast of.— This is 
often made into a pasty or pudding 
(see llEcirEs). Or it can be stewed. 
It is sometimes roasted, but is con- 
sidered the least satisfactory joint 
for the purpose. In many little dishes 
from mutton, some breast of venison 
would be a considerable improve- 
ment ; and in dishes of game the 
venison could increase the meat if 
the game ran short, in many instances 
without detriment to the dish. This 
joint furnishes material for a first- 


rate dish of devilled meat, either 
diy or tiri. A broil made by stewing 
th(i breast in stock until nearly done, 
then scoring and seasoning it, and 
finishing it off before the fire, can be 
strongly recommended. A tureen of 
brown piquant sauce, and some grilled 
mushrooms put on the dish, are the 
only adjuncts necessary ; though the 
addition of jelly is a matter of taste. 
Cost, variable. 

Venison, Roast (a German 
recipe). — Hang the venison as long as 
possible ; wash and dry it, when ready 
to cook, and beat it well ; pull off the 
skin, and lard the fleshy part all over 
with bacon cut two inches long, and a 
suitable width. Bake the meat if 
more convenitmt, but whether baked 
or roasted, baste often, using sour 
cream, or milk with tw'o ounces of 
butter to each half-pint. Make a 
gravy in the pan by adding a litlhi 
water to the bastings, and flavouring 
wdth salt, lemon juice, and grated 
rind, and a little black pepper. Spice 
is sometimes added. A shoulder is a 
good joint for the above treatment. 

Venison, Roast (a New York 
recipe). — Take any joint, according to 
taste and requirements, and cook it in 
its usual coat of paste and paper. Flour 
it well, mixing ground ginger and 
pepper wdth the flour, and let it be 
well frothed. Make a thick sauce by 
putting a pint of pure tomato pulp in 
a lined saucepan, with a teaspoonful of 
extract of meat, and half an ounce of 
chopped capers ; an ounce of black 
currant jelly should be put in a few 
minutes later, together with the sarnie 
w’eight of brown roux. Season with 
Biilt, a pinch of white sugiir and 
ginger, a dash of cayenne, and a 
squeeze of lemon juice. Send to table 
very hot, and pour a little plain gravy 
round the meat. This can be recom- 
mended. 
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PORK. 

This, moro tlian any meat, must be chosen with the greatest care. 
The pig, from its habits, is particularly liable to disease, and if killed and 
eaten in an unhealthy state, those who partake of it may pay dearly for 
the indulgence. Dairy-fed pork is best, and it is safest to buy it direct 
from a farm, or from a reliable dealer. Pork is in season only in cold 
weather, and should be rigidly avoided in summer ; it is then positively 
dangerous. The fat should be firm, and the lean delicate in colour, 
and fine in tlie grain; the skin should bo delicati;. 
If the skin is thick, the pig was old ; if clammy, 
it proves staleness. Kernels and discolorations in 
the fat i)rove an unhealthy condition at the time of 
killing. Pork cannot be kept long in the fresh 
state, but unless hung for a short time it will 
hard. All the internal organs cannot be too fresh 
when eaten. We would specially warn the inexi)erienced 
against what is known in the trade as “ offal-fed pork.” 
It is, however, never seen in good localities, and no 
butclu^r with a reimtation to maintain deals in it. It 
can be told by its dark colour, strong smell, and un- 
pleasant ffavour. Ko meat requires more care in cooking 
than pork: the legist portion underdone is more than 
unwholesome, and it should bo withheld from persons 
of weak digestion, as well as invalids generally. A 
porker — i,e. a pig less than a year old — is usually divided 
as follows : — 

1. Leg. May be boiled or roasted. A very profitable 
joint. 

2. Loin. Includes fore-loin and hind-loin. Roasted 
generally. 

3. Spare-rib. Usually roasted, or cut into ch()j)s, 
like the loin. 

Fig. O-.^a^Sidk of ^ Belly. Boiled, either fresh or slightly salted. 

(For a JUa,N.Pic «« I ' Sometinios boilod fresh, often salted. 

Bacon.) b. Head. Boilcd fresh, or cut through and salted. 

Also used for brawn. 

In addition to the above, there are the feet, wliich are often salted and 
boiled, but there are various ways of serving them ; the /ny, which includes 
the heart, liver, sweetbread, <&c. ; and the chitterlings. The internal fat is 
melted down for lard. Recipes are given under the respective headings. 
{Sec also Sucking Pig.) 

See the chapters Entries and Made Dishes, Cold Meat and 
Scraps, Sausages, &c., Pies and Puddings, and Pastry, for 
irach pork dishes. Dishes from salted pork are given under Salted 
jn.EATS, 
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Boiled Fork. — Fresh pork mjiy 
be boiled like other meat, and is very 
delicate eating. It should bo small 
and lean, or will bo found too rich. 
Let the water boil, and then put in 
the mciit, with some carrots and tur- 
nips, an onion, and a stalk or two of 
celery; add a morsel of salt, and 
simmer all the time : skim as needed, 
and put in more salt near the end. A 
bunch of lierbs, consisting of a leaf or 
two of sage, a bay leaf, and a sprig of 
thyme, parsley, and marjoram, will 
improve the meat considerably. As to 
the time, it must bo proportioned to 
the age of the meat and the thickness 
of the rind. A leg may take twenty to 
thirty minutes per pound ; a belly may 
want fifteen minutes or a trifle more 
only. Send a nice sauce to table. 
Celeuy, Mild Onion, Pahsley, Pahs- 
LEY WITH Chives, Rice, and Tomato 
may be instanced as suit;ible; and 
Bread Sauce, although more often 
served with roast pork, is very delicate 
and nice ; a sprinkling of sage can be 
added to it. Vc'getablos, as carrots, 
turnips, or parsnips, should bo served 
freely; or a ])uree of split peas, or 
peas -pudding, is suitable. The puree 
is the nicer. The foot should be 
taken from a log, and the knuckle- 
bone garnished with a frill, if a dish 
removed from a very plain one is 
desired. Cost, from (id. to 8d. per 
pound, according to the part chosen 
and time of year. 

Chine. — This is taken from the 
spine, between the shoubb'rs ; it is 
generally Halt<*d for a firw days before 
boiling, and is frt‘(iuently sent to table 
with boiled fow'ls or turkeys. There 
is a good d«;al of fat about it. If only 
lightly salted, it can be put on to boil 
in warm water. It is soinetinn's kt'pt 
in brine for ten days, then it inu.st go 
on in cold water; it wants slow cook- 
ing and frequent skiinniiiig. It is 
sometimes roasted, after sprinkling 
with salt and hanging for a day or two ; 
then, to avoid hardness, it wants very 
slow cooking; the meat should bo 
scored lengthwise, and brushed with 


butter or oil, and well basted. Pow- 
dered sage is sprinkled on it before it 
is taken down, and a good gravy is 
poured round it. Sometimes the fat, 
or most of it, is removed. For a very 
savoury dish, a powder made by mix- 
ing together pepper, cloves, and nut- 
meg, with salt, sage, parsley, and 
thyme, all dried and sieved, is put in 
after the moat is scored. In country 
places, chopped chives or small onions 
are added, and an excellent dish is the 
r(;sult. The chine is frequently left 
until cold before carving when this 
method is adoijtcd; and although it 
may bo bakc^d, it is of toner boiled. The 
quantities of the various ingredients 
arc regulated by taste, but the herbs 
should predominate. In a chapter on 
Seasonings, &c., will be found recipes 
that could be followed by those un- 
accustomed to dishes of this sort. They 
are more frequently met with in the 
country than the town. Cost, about 
Gd. per pound, but variable. 

Chops, or Cutlets.— Speaking 
generally, it will bo found that plainly 
cooked chops and cutlets of pork are 
best liked, though rich sauces and 
gravies are often served with them. 
For any but small meat, frying should 
be avoided ; broiling or grilling is the 
better. The meat mjiy bo floured, and 
brushed with liquid fat ; or coated 
with crumbs ; or with egg and crumbs ; 
or simply seasoned with pepper. At 
least twenty minutes must be allowed 
for a cho}» of medium thicknes.s ; the 
kidney end of the loin is most liked. 
Tlie best end of the la ck must bo 
chosen for cutlets. "When any dressed 
v;u-iety is required, many recipi s given 
under v<.al and mutton (.v^’e also 
Made Dishes) may be followc'd with 
certainty of success. Very slight addi- 
tions to tlu' seasonings, &c., will in 
some cjises be necessary, and to some 
of the gravies a dash of French 
mustard will give the necessary 
piquancy. 

Fat, coarse pork, is never good as 
a joint ; but in the form of a cutlet 
or chop it is simply detestable, The 
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quality of the meat is the first neces- 
sity, and a clean, well-heated gridiron 
is the next ; the same may bo stiid of 
the frying-pan or broiler. The toaster 
shown on page 325 can be used, and 
very successfully; the moat must be 
put a fair distance from the fire after a 
minute on each side, then when nearly 
done, if not brown enough, it must be 
put nearer. Pork chops are improved 
in appearance by glazing. Cost, from 
7d. to 9d. per pound. 

Of sauces suitable for serving. Chut- 
ney, Brown Sauce, Tartars, Celery, 
Onion, Apple, and others mentioned 
under Roast Pork, may bo instanced ; 
and it may be taken for granted that 
fruit in any form— apples, raisins, 
tomatoes, and sweet pickles by way of 
example — not only add to the goodness 
of the dish, so far as the palate is con- 
cerned, but increase its wholesomencss. 
There is no doubt that pork and apple 
sauce are a scientific, though homely, 
combination of ingredients. 

Chops, with Apples and 
Kaisins. — Required : two pounds of 
loin chops, the kidney end, apples and 
raisins as below. Cost, about 2s. 

Trim the chops free from some of 
the fat, sprinkle them with a pinch 
each of black pepper, ground ginger, 
cayenne, and curry powder. Rub the 
bottom of a frjung-pan with a clove of 
garlic, melt in it some pork dripping, 
and fry the meat a good brown ; flour 
it a little first, and sec that it is well 
done. Have ready a tureen of ai)ple 
sauce. Mix in four ounces of sultana 
raisins, first stewed in a little gravy to 
cover thorn ; then add a pinch of curry 
powder. Dish the meat on a bed of 
spinach, and serve the sauce separately. 

Another way to servo the above is 
to put some fried apples round the 
dish ; or some apple sauce may be 
used; and to serve the raisins sepa- 
rately in a little thickened gravy. 

It has been said, with truth, that a 
curried chop is a chop spoiled ; but 
chops to which just a seasoning of 
curry is given, as above, are very 
agreeable eating. 


Collops. — Required : a pound of 
pork, fat and lean together, two 
ounces of lean ham or bacon, four 
ounces of bread-crumbs, and some salt, 
pepper, and allspice ; a pinch only of 
the latter, with a morsel of grated 
nutmeg, some raw eggs, and sweet 
herbs. Cost, about Is. exclusive of 
sauce. 

Mince the moat, and bacon or ham, 
add the crumbs and seasoning, and a 
raw egg ; the yolk of a second may be 
needed ; the mass should be soft enough 
to shape easily. Then make it into 
little cakes, the size of a florin; dip 
them in beaten white of egg, and coat 
with more crumbs. Put them in a 
saute pan with a little pork dripping, 
turn them about until well cooked, 
but only lightly browned. Serve with 
gravy, or a sharp sauce, or with apples 
or tomatoes fried. 

Or they may be put in boiling stock 
for a few minutes ; they should then 
be only dipped in the white of eggs, 
no crumbs, then drained, and put in a 
pan on a bed of white onion sauce; 
another layer of sauce must be spread 
over them, and the pan kept hot by 
setting it in a tin of boiling water. 
They will be done in ten minutes, if 
they have had ten minutes’ boiling. 

Curried Fork. — This dish needs 
care, or it will be too rich to bo 
pleasant. We recommend lean pork, 
and young ; if bacon meat is used in- 
stead of that from a porker, the greater 
part of the fat should be cut away. 
For a pound of meat, make a pint of 
sauce {see Curry Sauce), and first par- 
boil the meat, or fry it a little in a 
separate vessel; the latter is th(‘ mon; 
savoury. Then put it in the sauce to 
finish the cooking, letting it stew 
softly. A morsel of mustard, French 
is nicer, will improve this curry, and 
the proportions of apples and onions 
may be slightly increased ; the richness 
of the dish will be the better counter- 
acted. Time to cook the pork in the 
sauce, about an hour. It must bo 
shaken from time to time, and a little 
liquid, water or stock, put in as re- 
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quired. The stock is preferably made 
from the water from boiled fresh meat 
or poultry ; a strip of lean ham should 
be simmered in it to give flavour. The 
point is, freedom from grease and ex- 
cessive richness. In addition to boiled 
rice, fried apples may be put about the 
dish. The rice can also be sprinkled 
with currants, prepared as for sucking- 
pig, or little piles of stewed sultanas 
w'ill do instead. Cost, varying with the 
adj iincts. 

Cutlets, with Koulded Pota- 
toes. — Take the cutlets from the neck 
of nice lean pork. Trim them neatly, 
and sprinkle with pepper, and dip in 
warm butter ; broil them for ten 
minutes, turning as usual ; the heat 
must be gradual after the first minute 
or two. Then put them in butter 
again, and coat with bread-crumbs 
that have been browned in the 
oven ; put them on firmly, and 
finish the cooking, ^ving ten minutes 
or longer, according to thickness. 
Dish them on a very hot dish, with 
moulded potatoes (browned) in the 
centre (aw VegetaulEvs), and pour 
round any nice sauce of the piquant 
kind, or chutney ; or any other can 
bo substituted. 

A puree of onions or celery can be 
used in place of potatoes, or both 
vegetables may be served. Cost, about 
9d. per pound. 

Cutlets, with Onions.— Re- 
quired : Some cutlets as above ; a 
pinch of cayenne and mixed herbs 
should bo mixed with the crumbs, and 
after the i)artial cooking by grilling 
or broiling, the meat may be fried after 
crumbing, or finished off in a moderate 
oven. It should bo nicely browned, 
and well done. Then put a ring of 
fried bread in the middle of the dish, 
spread it thickly with fried onions, and 
fill the centre with apple sauce, mixed 
with a small quantity of thick brown 
sauce. Dish the cutlets round the 
bread, and jwur a little more apple 
sauce round the base. Cost, about 9d. 
per pomjd. 


Faggots. — Few people make these 
at home in towns where they are 
readily obtained at pork - butchers’. 
There are many ways of preparing 
them ; the cheapest varieties consist 
for the most part of bread and herbs, 
with a small proportion of liver aud 
pork. The following is a good recipe : 
Required : a pound and a half of pig^s 
liver, half a pound of fat pork, a tea- 
spoonful each of sage, parsley, and 
thyme, powdered, a good-sized onion, 
half a pint of bread-crumbs, two eggs, 
a tcaspoonful of pepper, and double 
the quantity of salt, a pinch of grated 
nutmeg, and a pig’s caul. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. 

The meat must be very finely minced, 
and mixed with the seasoning, then 
put in a jar or basin, and steamed in a 
siiucepan, with boiling water half way 
round it, for an hour. It must then 
be left to cool before mixing w-ith the 
crumbs and eggs. After beating well, 
make the mass into balls, and flatten a 
little ; wrap them singly in pieces of 
the caul, and bake gently to a pale 
brown, about half an hour; or the 
pig’s caul can be omitted, and the 
faggots baked with a little giavy in 
the tin. The onion should be scalded 
and chopped if a mild flavour is liked ; 
otherwise it can be put in raw, and in 
rather larger pieces. A sheep’s or 
calf’s liver can be used if preferred, 
and a kidney may be added with 
advanhigo. 

Feet, Boiled. — Scald and scrajM) 
the feet of a fully-grown porker, 
and carefully remove the covering 
of the toes. " Split them in halves, 
lengthways, and bind them securely 
with tape in their original position. 
Put them into a stewpan, with a 
quart of hot stock or water, a bunch 
of parsley, a sprig of thyme, a bay 
leaf, two onions, two carrots, a 
stick of celery, and a little salt and 
ctiycnnc. Let them simmer gently 
until they are tender. Drain tlu in, 
and draw out the large bones. After 
the feet have been boiled as ahoxo 
directed, they may be cither served hot. 
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with peas pudding and green vege- 
tables, or eaten cold with sharp sauce. 
If not to bo eaten hot, leave them in 
the liquor until cold. 

The vegetables, cut up, with some 
thickening, as peas, beans, or lentils, 
will be ail that is necessary to convert 
the liquor into good sou]), after the 
addition of more water or stock. Cost, 
from 1 d. to 2d. each. 

Feet and Ears.— Wash th('m, 
and boil in the above way, or in 
milk and water until tender. Use 
a brush in cleansing them. Draw 
t})o bones from the fi,*ot, and cut the 
cars in strips. Rc-hoat them in any 
nice, plain sauce, as usually served 
with pork ; or heat the ears only, then 
dip the feet in liquid butter or drip- 
ping, and then in crumbs, and broil 
them. Place them on the dish, and 
garnish with slices of lemon. For 
fHcasecd feet and ears, ro-lioat them in 
white sauce, rich or plain as required. 
Cost varying with the sauce, &c. 

Pry. — See that it is fresh, and very 
clean. The recipe given for Lamh’s 
Fry may be followed. 'Pho lieart 
can be cooked separately if liked, 
so may the sweetbread; the liver and 
fat will tin'll make a tasty dish. A 
common w.ay of cooking fry is to ])ut 
it in a baking-tin, with the fat spread 
over it ; but it is much nicer if first 
cooked for a short time in stock, then 
iiiiislnul off in the oven ; the stock from 
the stewing being used to make the 
gravy in tlie pan. Time, about two 
hours. Cost, about Gd. per pound. 

Pry with Veal Stuffing.— 

This is a change from ordinar}" dish(?s 
of fry. Cut up all the meat, and 
put in a stew- jar; aee recipes for 
CitAvir.s FOR Stkws and Hashes; 
inak(.‘ tuiough gravy to cover the meat, 
and cook it in a gentle oven. Mean- 
while, make some small balls of 
veal or i)lain hcjrb forcemeat, about a 
dozen for two pounds of fry ; fry them 
a little to brown them, and put them 
into the gpivy, or into a separate 
vessel, to simmer for an hour before 


serving. Place them on the dish round 
the moat. Time for the fry, two 
hours or more. A s])oonful of brown 
vinegar and a morsel of mustard should 
bo stirred in at the commencement. 
Cost, about 6d. ])er pound. 

Head, Boiled.— If fresh, boil in 
the way direeted for pork. A pickled 
head needs different treatment ; sec 
Brawn, p. 375. Cost, uncertain ; from 
4d. to 6d. per lb. is the averag(i. 

Head, Pressed (a German dish). 
— Required: head, feet, seasoning, &:c., 
as below. Cost, about 6d. per pound. 

Cut a head through, and l)oil it 
with the feet, some sage and onions, 
and water to cover. Add cloves and 
other s])ices. When the bones slip 
out, take up the lusad, and cut away 
the meat, leaving the skin side inhict. 
Cut up the meat, wdth that of the 
feet ; season it, add the minced tongue, 
then boil the gravy down to a jelly ; 
mix some with the meat when ni'arly 
cold, and then lay some on each half 
of the skin of the head laid on a dish, 
covered with a wet cloth. Dmw the 
two j)arts together, and fold the cloth 
over. Then pin or sew it very f]rml 3 \ 
Put it in a pie-dish to just hold it, 
with a dish and some weights on the 
top. Berve in slices with salad and 
pickles when cold. 

This is considered nicer if a little 
smoked ham or tongue be mixed with 
the rest; or some tongue which has 
been salted only will answer. (.SVc 
recipes for Salted Meats.) 

If a pickled head is preferred for 
this, put the fresh head into pickle 
for four or five days, or more. 

Head, Boast. — Take up a fresh 
pig’s head which has been alrcjidy 
boiled until it is suflicicsntly tender 
to take out the bones. Shape 
it ncfitly, and skewer it firmly. 
Sprinkle over it some sago leaves, 
finely powdered, and a little popper 
and salt, and put it in a tin before the 
fire. Baste it well whilst it is roasting. 
Serve on a hot dish, with a good gravy 
poured over it, and send apple sauce to 
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table in a tureen. Time to roast, half 
an hour. This is a very rich dish. 
Cost, as above. 

Head, Scrappled (an American 
dish). — licquired : head, seasoning, 
and corn meal, as below. Scald 
and clean a pig’s head, and remove 
the hair, the snout, the ears, and 
the brain. Put it on the fire in 
four quarts of water, and bring it 
slowly to tluf boil. Skim carefully, 
season the lirpiid rathcT highly with 
salt and ('aycnrie, and add half a 
dt>z;(‘ii sag(^ leaves, chopped small. Let 
th(^ h(!ad simiiier gently for two hours, 
or mori^ if large, then bone it, and 
mince the llesh tinely, and put it back 
into the liquid. Stir in as much sifted 
corn meal as will thickisn the liquid, 
and simuKjr two hours longer, until it 
is of the consistency of thick porridge. 
Pour it into deep jars, and set in a 
cool place. 'When scrapple of pig’s 
head is to be oaten, cut it into slices, 
and fry the.'e in hot fat for breakfast. 

^’his is a very peculiar dish ; the 
tiisto is dtjcidedly an acquired one. 
Semolina or hominy can b(‘ used if the 
meal is not easily procured. We may 
add that while hot, after thickening, it 
is nt)t to be des))ised, and many would 
pri'fer it in that form to the one given 
in the recipe. Cost, as above. 

Head, Stuffed (a Gorman dish). 
— luHjuircd ; }i<*ad, foreeincat, vege- 
tables, &c., as ludow. Cost, about Gd. 
JMT pound. Take a fresh head, btuu* 
it, strew salt and jh'PImt over; make a 
forcauneat of sagi' and (uiioiis, with a 
small proportion of ininetMl bacon and 
livj'r; season it w(‘ll, and bind it with 
raw eggs. Spread this on the head, then 
]Mit strips of pickled pork, and the pig's 
tongue, sliced, with lean ham in strips, 
and some pickled gherkins. Put in 
more? forcemeat if there is room ; put 
the halves together, and sew them 
tightly, not forgetting the snout. 
CV»vtu- with a bladder, or a cloth, and 
cook in a S{iuc(‘pan with the bones, and 
a calf’s foot, plenty of spices and vege- 
tables, a bunc-h of ht^rbs, and hot waiter 
to cover. The foot should bo put in 


the water when cold, then brought to 
the boil before the head goes in. A 
gill of vinegar should bo put with the 
rest, and the boiling kept up for three 
to four hours. When nearly cold, 
take up the head, draw the threads out, 
and glaze it w'ell. Cut a slice from 
the no(.‘k end, to show its , marbled 
contents, and garnish according to 
taste and requirements. It may be 
m.'ido quite elaborate, and served 
amongst galantines, turkeys, and 
similar viands. 

It will be liked better, wc think, if 
the onions be omitted, and some pork 
sjiu.sage-mcat substituted. The other 
ingredients may be as given .above. 

niay be cooked cither 
stuffed or plain, as directed for the 
lioarts of sheep iind calves. Some 
small forceim;at balls, or siiusiiges, may 
be put on the dish when they arc not 
stuffed. 

Kidney’S.— Pi^'s kidneys may be 
broiled, fried, or stewed, in the same 
w'ay as mutton kidneys. Cut two 
lengthw’ist', into slices a quarter of 
an inch thick, season with 
and cayenne, and sprinkle over tlum 
a <lesserts2>oonful of finely-powdered 
herbs, of wdiich two-thirds should he 
parsli'Y, and oii(‘-third thyme. Fry them 
for five or six minutes in one ounce 
of hot butter or dri2>i)ing, and when 
nicely browned, stir a dessertspoonful 
of Hour in amongst them, and add, very 
gradually, a (piarter of a \»int of good 
gravy, aiid a lablesiioonful of ketchup. 
When on the point of boiling, take out 
thf meat, juit it on a hot dish, let the 
.sauce remain on the fire for one 
luinutt', and pour it boiling over the 
kidm\vs. Garnish with toasted sipjx'ts. 
Time, a quarter of an hour. l*rob- 
able cost, Is. 

Kidneys, Broiled.— Split the 
kidneys lengthwdse from the rounded 
part, without sei)arating them en- 
tirely. Peel off the skin, and pass 
a wooden or metal skewer through 
them to keep them Hat. Sprinkle a 
little pejipor and powdered sage over 
them, oil them slightly, and broil 
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them before a clear fire, the hollow 
side first, so that the gravy may be kept 
in when they are turned. Serve on 
a hot dish, either with or without 
maitre d’hotel sauce in a tureen. Time 
to broil, from ten to fifteen minutes. 
They should be well done, but not 
overdone. 

Kidneys, Stewed, in any 

plain stock or gravy, are very ten- 
der, and more digestible than when 
fried. They are particularly good 
when cooked in plain tomato juice; 
that from canned tomatoes answers. 
When nearly done, it should be 
thickened with brown roux, and sea- 
soned with salt, pepper, and a little 
mustard. An onion or shalot can be 
added if liked, and some chopped sage 
or parsley. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 
They are sometimes sold at 3d. or 4(i. 
each, according to size. 

liard. — See chapter on Cooking 
Pkocesses. 

Leg, Boned. — When lots of stuff- 
ing is liked, this will be the most 
satisfactory way of cooking the leg. 
The fillet-bone only need bo taken 
out, the knuckle being left. The skin 
can be scored as usual. A nice sage 
and onion stuffing will do, but if it 
be mixed w’ith half its bulk of pork 
sausage meat, the dish will be very 
superior, particularly w'hcn cold. 
After the stuffing is all in, it must be 
covered as well as possible, the fl(ish 
being drawn up round and over, then 
fastened with needle and thread, or 
skewers, and bound with wide tape. 
A well-gr(‘ased paper should be fas- 
tened all over the leg if for roasting or 
baking. If for boiling, tie it in a clean 
cloth, first putting a paper over the 
stulfed end. However cooked, extra 
time must be given ; quite five minutes 
j)(T pound longer than if the bone 
were left in. 8erve with the usual 
accompaniments. 

Leg, Boasted. — A leg of eight 
pounds will take from three to three 
and a half hours. The skin should be 
scored across, a quarter of an inch 


apart, and brushed with a little oil ; 
this will make the crackling crisp and 
brown, and prevent its blistering. Pork 
should not be put so near the fire at 
first as beef or mutton ; the cooking has 
to be slower all through. If scored in 
cubes or diamonds, instead of straight 
lines, the meat will cook in rather less 
time, and the crackling be nicer. Fre- 
quent basting is needed. For sauces, 
sec Loin, Roasted. If stuffed, sfigo 
and onion stuffing is generally pr(v 
ferred, but veal stuffing, with a little 
sage added, is very good, and liked by 
many. The knuckle is the part 
stuffed, the skin being raised, and tlie 
stuffing passed underneath ; a greased 
paper, or piece of thick muslin should 
be tied over to ])revent its escape, and 
removed a little time before dishing. If 
ph'nty of stuffing is liked, little balls or 
cakes should be made, and cooked 
separately. {See Forcemeats.) {Some- 
times, instead of stuffing tho meat, 
onion sauce*, flavoured with stige, is 
served with it. Cost, Cd. to 8d. per 
pound. 

Leg, Boasted (a superior recipe). 
— Instead of putting the stuffing under 
the skin of the knuekle, mak(} some 
slits in the knuckle, hy taking off 
some of the skin in a pi(ice,and cutting 
deep into the flesh. Fill tlwjse incisions 
wdth the stuffing, then replace the 
skin, and sew it on. '^J'ie some greased 
paper over, and roast as usual. Re- 
serve some of the stuffing (stigo and 
onion), and mix a small proportion of 
br(*ad-crumbs with it, to make itratlu-r 
firmer than usual. Form it into littb? 
cakes, and st(jam thes(i in a laru:(! 
})otato steanKT. They should be laid 
in a tin and covenuh Wlien doru;, 
brown th^uri before the fire, or in the 
oven, and servo them round the h‘g. 
Have ready also a tureen of onion 
sauce, made hy mixing some fri(;d 
onions with a little brown sauce, and 
adding a sprinkling of sago, salt and 
pepper. 

A^ote . — Tho mixture for the little 
cakes should be bound wdtli boattm 
egg. If the onions be first parboiled 
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or fried — and in the latter form they 
are far more savoury — the steaming 
can be dispensed with, and the cakes 
browned only in a greased tin in the 
oven. A leg of pork, roasted without 
stuffing, requires a very nice sauce. 
Kojieut, Piquant, a good Tomato, 
PiOEKTivE, Brown Sauce flavoured 
with hot pickles, and many others, are 
suitable. Chutney Sauce is very 
good, and a reference to the chapter 
on Jlot Sauces will suggest others, little 
known, but quite as suitable as the 
above-named. Cost, varying with the 
sauce. 

Liver, Baked in a Caul.— 

Koquired ; liver, seasoning, and force- 
meat. Cost, about ()d. per pound. 

Wash and soak the liver until it is 
quite free from blood. Divide it 
into halves, horizontally, without 
separating the two pieces, and lay it 
upon a dish. Sprinkle pepper and 
salt on it, pour over it two ouiicts of 
clarified butter, and let it lie for 
twenty minutes. Spread evenly over 
it a layer of forcemeat, a quarttT of an 
inch in thickness, close the liver, and 
wrap it in some l)ig’8 caul, or “leaf,” 
which has been soaked in cold water, 
drained, and dried in a soft cloth. 
Put the roll in a deep dish, with a 
slice of fat bacon under and over it, 
and bake in a moderate oven. When 
it is done enough take it out of its 
covering, and serve on a hot dish, with 
the gravy which has flowed from it, 
mixed with a little huiion juice. 

A plain forcemeat, veal, with or 
without liarn, herb stuffing, or sage 
and onions, may be used. For a much 
better dish, pour some piquant siiuce 
over the liver. 

Liver, with Apples and 
Vegetables. — This is a medley, 
but popular amongst ])ork - e{iti*i*s 
wherever introduced. Grease a dt*ep 
)io-dish, and fill it with alternate 
ayers of sliced liver, sliced potatoes 
and onions, and quartered apples. 
Have onions top and bottom, and over 
each layer put stilt and popper, with u 
little sage and nutmeg. Over the 


apples sprinkle a morsel of ginger 
and lemon rind, both grated. Fill up 
with warm water, or meat liquor ; 
cover, and cook in a very slow oven 
for two hours or more. Thicken the 
gravy wdth a spoonful of browned 
flour, and add ti little mustard and 
vinegar. Cost, about lOd., supposing 
a pound each of liver, onions, and 
potatoes, and half a pound of apples to 
be used ; but the proportions may bo 
altered to suit the palate. To many, 
fewer onions and double the weight of 
potatoes would be more acceptable. 

Loin, Roasted.— Score the meat, 
and brush it with sweet oil. Follow 
the directions given for a leg of pork. 
Sometimes apples and onions are 
baked and served with the meat, and 
potatoes parboiled and browned [see 
Broavned Potatoes), are a suitable 
addition. The loin always needs long, 
slow' cooking, and half an hour to each 
pound is about the time to allow for it ; 
it must bo thoroughly basted, and 
Avants plenty of good gravy in addition 
to apple sauce or baked apples. Ari*LE 
AND Curry Sauce may be served in- 
stead, and tomato sauce is also suitable. 
The kidney end is the nicer, and is 
gtuierally (though not always) a little 
the dearer, but it must bo very fresh, 
as all meat near the kidiu'y of any 
animal becomes tainted very quickly, 
especially in damp AN’eather. 

The usual A\ ay of carving this is in 
chops, like a loin of mutton ; but it 
may bt' carved sadiUe fashion, as 
directed for mutton on page 334, then 
it needs no jointing before cooking. 
Cost, Sd. per pound on an average. 

Fork, Stewed with Vege- 
tables ^German recipe). — Iloquirt'd : 
meat, ATgetables, &c. Cost, about *2s. 

Cut the lieart of a large savoy into 
quarters. Put these into a large iron 
steAV]»an Avith half a dozen carrots cut 
into lengths, three turnips halved, eight 
moderate -sized whole potatoes, and two 
pounds of fresh pork Avith more lean 
than fat in it. Season with jwpper 
and salt, pour over them a pint 
of nicely-flavourod stock, cover the 
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saucepan closely, and let them stew as 
gently as possible until done enough. 
Serve the pork on a hot dish with tho 
vegetables neatly arranged round it. 
Pour part of the gravy over the moat, 
and send the rest to table in a tureen. 
Time to stew, from two and a half to 
three hours. 

Fork, Stewed with Vege- 
tables and Fruit.— In quired : a 
couple of pounds of loan pork, some 
vegetables and fruit as below. Cost, 
about ‘2s. 3d. 

(,'iit tho moat up, as if for hari- 
cot mutton; fry it brown, add a 
good suj)ply of sliced carrots, turnips, 
onions and celery, a pint, say, in all ; 
cover with warm water, and take the 
fat off : bring to boiling i)oint, put in 
some chopped sage and popper, and 
cook gently for an hour; then add 
brown flour and a little store sauce, a 
spoonful of tomato chutne^y, and a 
little salt. Boil up, and give another 
half hour, or more. Have ready a 
small plate of currants, prepared as for 
sucking-pig, and when the meat is 
dished, sprinkle them over it. Put 
some sweet pickles or spiced fruit in a 
glass dish {sco IhcKLKs), and send 
green vegetablcis of some kind to table; 
sprouts or cabbage, if in good con- 
dition. 

A)iothcr way . — Boil some carrots 
and turnips separately, arid use for 
garnishing ; then only onions and 
celery need be put in with the meat. 

Fork, with Grilled Toma- 
toes. — Kequired : half a pound of 
tomatoes, cut in slices for grilling ; 
half a pint of plain tomato puree, two 
pounds of pork, and some gravy and 
potatoes. Cost, about 2s. 9d. 

For a nice little roast this is cxccl- 
huit ; tho cost is small, and the trouble 
not greater than is required in the 
preparation of stutting, which is here 
dispensed with. Any piece of meat 
may b(3 chosen, from young, lean pork. 
Tho tomatoes should be seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and a pinch of sugar; 
then dipped in a mixture of mustard 
lhalf of it should bo French) and clari- 


fied butter, next coated wdth bread- 
crumbs, and grilled or broiled. A few 
minutes will cook them. Put tho 
puree on a hot dish, place tho pork on 
it, with tho tomatoes and some browned 
potatoes round it. Serve some hot 
gravy in a boat. 

liecipos for tomato pureo, both 
plain and rich, aro given under 
Vecktaules. 

Fork, with Liver.— Bequired : 
two pounds of pork, belly, small, 
slightly salted, two pounds of pig’s 
liver, gravy, &c.., as below. Cost, 
about 2s. 9d. 

Slice the liver, not thinner than 
half an inch ; boil the pork in tho 
usual way, then cut it in slices. Put 
th(5 liver into a pint of gravy {see 
OiiAvv EOK Stews on Hashes) ; add a 
grated carrot and a good-sized onion, 
8lic(;d, and fried brown, with a sprink- 
ling of sago and pepper. Cook gently 
for an hour and a half, then thicken 
with browned flour, not roux, it would 
be too rich ; add the sliced pork, and 
some more gravy to cover tho whole ; 
boil up, and serve with a puree of split 
peas round the dish. 

Another way . — Spread tho puree of 
peas on a dish, and put tho jiieceof pork, 
whole, upon it. Arrange the liver and 
gravy round, with some fried onions 
if liked. 

For a more delicate dish use thyme 
and parsley in })laco of sage. Lentils 
or haricots can take tho place of peas, 
where the latter disagree. 

The exact time depends upon the 
liver. If from young pork, it is done 
in less time, hut many j)rcfer tho liver 
of a good sized, farm-fed, bacon pig. 

Fork, with Fickles and 
Raisins. — Cook some ])ork chops as 
directed for Choi*s, with Apples and 
Raisins (p. 350). Put a heaping table- 
spoonful of piccalilli in a saucepan, with 
the same measure of hot chutney ; dilute 
with gravy made in the pan (see Gkavy 
EOH Roast Pork) , and boil up ; then put 
in some raisins stewed as before, so as 
to make a rather thick mixture. Dish 
the pork on a hod of groen vegetable, 
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any kind in season : the dried green 
pcias puree given in a later chapter is 
very suitable. Serve the pickles, &c., 
separately, and as hot as possible. 
The compound is an agreeable com- 
bination of sweet and sour, and is a 
gravy and sauce in one. Cost, about 
Gd. each, with adjuncts. 

Saddle, Roasted,— Have a 
saddle of jank cut in the same way as 
a saddhj of mutton. As pork is not 
often cut up in this way, it will be 
necessary to order it bt'forehand. Take 
oil' tin.' skin, trim the joint iKiuily, and 
cover the fat with buttered ])apcr. Tut 
it down to a clear fire, and l)aste liber- 
ally. Half an hour before it is taken 
up, remove the j)aper, dredge the m(;at 
lightly with flour, and baste until it is 
biightly browned. Send blown gravy 
and a sharp sauce to table. If liked, 
the skin can be left on, and it will then 
require to bo scored lengthwise, the 
saiiKj way in which the saddle is carved. 
This is the handsom(5st joint of pork 
that can be served. Time, without the 
skin, twenty to twenty-five minutes per 
pound. With the skin, nearly thirty 
minutes. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 

Shoulder, Marinaded (a 

German recipe). — Lay a shoulder of 
])ork in a deep earthen pan, pour over 
it half a ]unt of vinegar, and put with 
it a dessertspoonful of salt , a teaspoon- 
ful of bruised peppercorns, half a 
lemon, two onions sliced, a tcaspoonful 
of juniper htTries, half a dozen cloves, 
and a hay leaf. Let the pork lie in 
this pickle for five days, and turn and 
rub it every day. Take it up, drain it, 
cover it with oiled paper, and roast 
before a clear fire, though at some 
distnneo from it. Haste liberally with 
th(i strained ])icklo. For sauce, mix a 
qiuirtor of a pint of the pickle with a 
quarter of a jiint of cold water ; add 
brown thickening, and a little pepper 
and salt if required. Serve in a tureen. 

A piquant sauce will bo very iiieo 
with the above dish, and it is nicer 
when hasted in the usual way at the 
close, and well-browned and frothed. 
Cost, 6d. to 8d. per pound. 


Spare-rib, Roasted.— A spare 
rib of pork usually weighs about eight 
or nine pounds, and will take from two 
to thr(;e hours to roast — not according 
to weight, but the thickness of the meat, 
which varies very much. Lay the 
thick end nearest to the fire. A bald- 
rib of eight pounds’ weight (so called 
because almost all the meat is pared 
off), with a steady fire, will be done in 
an hour anil a quarter — there is so little 
meat on a bald-rib that if you have a 
large, fierce fire it will be burnt before 
it is warm through. Joint it nicely, 
and crack the ribs across as you do ribs 
of lamb. When you put it down to 
roast, dust on some flour, and baste 
with a little butter. Fifteen minutes 
before the meat is done baste it with 
butter, then dust i)Owdered sage or 
sprinkle with duck-stuffing. Some 
people carve a spare-rib by cutting out 
in slices the thick part at the bottom 
of the bones. When this meat is cut 
aw’ay the bones may be easily sej)arate(l, 
and are esteemed very sweet picking, 
Apple sauce, mashed potatoes, and 
good mustard, arc indispensable. Cost, 
6d. to 8d. per pound. 

Spare-rib or bald-rib is often salted 
for a da)^ or two ; the salt must bo 
wi])od off before roasting, and longer 
time given for the cooking. When 
very thin, this mode is not desirable. 

Sucking Pig.— This is con- 
sidered to be perfect when from three 
to four weeks old. It should be 
cooked as soon as possible after kill- 
ing ; every hour it is kept it deterio- 
rates in quality. Scraps of stale, dark- 
coloured sucking-pig, sometimes seen 
hanging in butchers’ shops, should not 
be purchased. The flesh is very rich, 
and in many cases hard to digest. It 
should, therefore, be avoided by those 
who cannot indulge in pork of older 
growth. Cold weather is the time to 
cat sucking-])ig. The price varies 
very much, even in the different dis- 
tricts of one town ; while in rural 
districts, the season and the demand 
have much to do with it. The average 
may bo sot down at Gs., to 8s, or Os. 
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BxLckmg Pig, to Scald.— A 

sucking-pig is generally sent from the 
butcher’s ready for the spit, but for 
the benefit of those who find it neces- 
sary to prepare it themselves, the fol- 
lowing directions arc given : — Put the 
pig into cold water directly after it is 
killed, and lot it remain for five 
minutes, then take it up, and hold it by 
the head in a large pan of boiling 
water for two minutes. Lay it on a | 
table, and rub the hairs off with a 
coarse cloth. If they do not come off 
easily, put the i)ig in the water 
another minute. When quite clean, 
make a slit down the belly, and take 
out the entrails, leaving the kidneys 
untouched. Cut off the feet at the 
first joint, and leave a small portion of 
skin to fold neatly over the end. Clean 
the nostrils and ears thoroughly, wash 
the pig in two or three waters, and dry 
it inside and out, with a cloth, then 
wrap it in a damp cloth until it can be 
cooked. The feet, the heart, and the 
liver of a sucking-pig are generally 
served separately. 

Sucking Pig, to Carve.— A 

sucking-pig is usually sent to t.'ible in 
two halves, back to back on the dish ; 
a part of the head, and one ear, being 
placed at each end. The carver se- 
parates the shoulder, then the leg, 
from each half. These joints are cut 
in the ordinary way, and the ribs are 
cut straight down. As in carving 
generally, the various tastes of those 
present should be ascertained; for 
while the pig is altogether very deli- 
cious, most people have a decided 
preference for some particular part 
of it. 

The shoulders arc often left un- 
toiuhed. They arc excellent when 
re-heated by grilling or broiling. They 
may be whole, or cut up. In either 
case, season them, dip into melted 
butter, then into fine crumbs. If 
whole, see tliat it is heated through 
without becoming too brown ; frequent 
turning, and a sprinkling of butter now 
and then are necessary. Serve any 
sharp Sauce with this dish. Tomato 


sauce is nice, and grilled tomatoes are 
excellent, with a nice seasoning of 
French mustard, &c. {See PoiiK, with 
Giullei) Tomatoes.) 

Sucking Pig, Baked.— With 
regard to roasting this animal, most 
culinary authorities agree that it re- 
quires almost constant attention ; the 
time and trouble are by no means in- 
considerable to say the least, and wo 
suggest the following method of bak- 
ing, as almost equal in its results, and 
well calculated to economise fuel and 
time. Prepare the })ig just as for 
roasting, and wrap it entirely in a few 
folds of kitchen i)a 2 ^cr, thoroughly 
soaked in butter, or pure salad oil. 
JModeratc the heat after a short time, 
and baste as often as ijossiblc — i.e. do 
not let the papers got dry. Before 
dishing, take off the papers, and let 
the pig crisp and dry before the fire. 
Some cream may be rubbed over t(ui 
minutes before dishing ; buttermilk 
can be used instejid ; or the white of 
an egg. If the Litter, mind it does 
not scorch. 

Sucking Pig, Baked (a German 
recipe). — In prejiaring the pig for the 
6])it, the heart, lights, and liver are 
minced ; the latter raw, the former par- 
boiled. They are then mixed with 
bread-crumbs, eggs, and butter, salt and 
popper, and various herbs and spices ; 
sago, with basil, and thyme ; nutmeg, 
with cinnamon or allspice ; then a few 
mild onions are cooked in butter, and 
added. The pig is filled and si^wn up, 
and put on a meat-stand in a haking- 
tin, the logs bent under tlie breast. A 
gravy made in the pan is served with 
it. 

If baked without stuffing, the inside 
is sometimes seasoned with marjoram 
and earraway seeds, with a good pro- 
portion of pepper. Wo think that the 
ground spice is nicer, and will bo 
more likely to be acceptable than the 
whole earraway seeds. 

Sncldng Pig’s Pettitoes.— 

This is the name given to the feet. 
They should be well cleaned, and put 
into veal stock to cover, with tho 
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heart and liver, a morsel of bacon, and 
a few white peppercorns. In half an 
hour take out the lujart and liver, and 
mince them ; boil the feet longer, 
nearly an hour altogether. When 
done, put the mince, first seasoned 
with herbs, back in the pan; add a 
little roux, or flour and cream, and 
give a little more simmering. Put the 
mince on a dish, with the split feet on 
the top, and some sippets round it, 
with a slice or two of lemon. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Sucking Pig, Boast.— Wipe 
the pig thoroughly, stuff it, and 
sew up the slit securely with cotton. 
Truss it like a hare, with the fore-legs 
skewered back and the hind-legs 
drawn forward, liub it over -with 
clarified butter, or fresh salad-oil, and 
put it down, not too near, before a clear, 
brisk fire. Paste constantly, or the 
crackling will be blistered and burnt, 
instead of crisp and brown. As tlie 
middle i)art requires less roasting than 
the ends, it is usual, when the pig is 
half done, to hang a flat iron from the 
spit in such a position that it will 
shade the heat of the fire from the 
middle. It is well to tie some butter 
in a piece of muslin, and rub the pig 
over w'ith this two or three times 
whilst it is roasting. When it is done 
enough, cut off the head before the pig 
is taken from the fire, take out the 
brains, and choj) them up quickly with 
the stuffing ; add the gravy w hich has 
dropped from the pig, and a little more 
stock. To dish it, cut the pig open, 
and lay the sides back to back, length- 
wise ui)on the dish, with one-half of 
the head at each end and the ears at 
the sides. If prefeiTcd, the brains may 
be stirred into melted butter instead 
of gravy. Time to roast, according to 
size ; a three weeks’ old pig, two 
hours. 

If liked, leave the brains in the 
head, or instead of mixing them in 
gravy, put them under the head on the 
dish. Instead of following the above 
mode, the pig may be wrapped in 
paper, as for baking. If not the wliole 


pig, the middle is best thus treated, to 
avoid over-cooking and dryness, and 
to ensure a nice, even, brown colour. 

Sucking Pig, Sauces for.— 

BiiEAi), Apple, Bkow'n, Cuiirant, Rice, 
Chestnut, Tomato, Piquant, and many 
others may be served with this. (iSce 
recipes.) Due regard should be had to 
the kind of stuffing used. If it is of 
the ordinary sage and onion type, or if 
pork farce be used, bread, or apple, or 
brown sauce may be served. With 
chestnut stuffing, chestnut sauce is 
most Buibible. A piquant sauce com- 
mends itt^elf in the event of the pig 
being cooked minus any stuffing. It 
is usual, when a good number are 
present at table, to serve two sauces, 
and if liked, some stuffing may be put 
in a separate tureen, that those who 
like may partake of it. Currants may 
always be handed round: they are 
more digestible if soaked for some time, 
and cooked in stock, then drained, and 
dried on a plate in the oven : but they 
are served minus cooking very often. 
If currant s;iuce is j>referred, the fruit 
must bo most carefully washed, then 
simmered in brown sauce ; or the cur- 
rants can bo cooked in veal stock, then 
mixed in good melted butter ; or the 
fruit and the liquor it is stewed in may 
bo used for making bread sauce, in place 
of milk. In this case, there should be 
about tw’O ounces of currants to half a 
pint of stock, with bread to make it 
the right consistency. (Ste also Gravy 
FOR Sucking Pig.) 

Sucking Fig, Stnfiffng for.— 

These will 1)0 found in the chapter on 
forcemeats, &c., but we give one liero 
which is but little known, and is, at 
the same time, one of the most whole- 
some. StiJam some rice until tender ; 
to each quarter pound add luilf the 
w eight of ham or bacon, finely minced, 
a teaspoonful of chopped sage, thyme, 
and parsley mixed, a little sidt and 
pepper, and an ounce of chopped sul- 
tiina raisins. When this is used, some 
apple sauce should be served, also 
some nice gravy. For a richer force- 
meat of the kind, a beaten egg or two 
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may be added ; also an ounce of butter 
to half a pound of rice ; or a larger 
portion of bacon can be used. The 
same forcemeat is very nice for young 
pork, being very delicfite eating. 

Wild Boar Ham. — Take a ham 
that has hung for ton days or more, 
singe off the bristles, wash the ham in 
lukewarm water, and saw off the bone 
two inches below the knuckle. Put it 
in a marinade made of equal parts of 
vinegar and water, to which has been 
added a tumblerful of light wdne, a 
bunch of sage, and a little salt and 
cayenne. Let it remain for eight 
days ; drain it, and wipe it dry. 
Cover with paper that has been 
soaked in oil, put it down before a 
clear fire, and baste with the marinade 
every quarter of an hour. When done 
enough, take off the paper, and re- 
move the rind. Brusli the ham over 
with liquid glaze, and put it in the 
oven for a short time, or, if preferred, 
instead of glazing it, cover with bread- 
raspings. Put a paper frill round the 
knuckle, place the ham on a dish, and 
send venison sauce, or sauce made of 
the marinade boiled with a little good 
gravy and strained, to table in a boat. 
If more convenient, the rind may be 
removed from the ham at first, and 
then it need lie in the marinade three 
days only. Wild-boar hams are very 
good either when dressed fresh or 
after they have been cured and smoked. 
Time to roast the ham, about throe 
hours. Probable cost, uncertain. 

Wild Boar, HaunclL of, with. 
Cherry Sauce.— The following 
recipe is given by M. Dubois in his 
“ Cosmopolitan Cookery : ’’ — “ Get a 
quarter of young wild boar, fresh and 
without rind; ttike out the thigh- 
bone, and saw off the thin end ; salt, 
2)ut it in a kitchen basin, pour over a 
quart of cold cooked ‘‘ marinade ” 
stock, let it macerate for two or three 
days, drain, wipe it on a cloth, and 
put it into a deep roasting-pan with 
lard. Cover it with greased paper, 
2 -oasfc it in the oven for three quarters 
of an hour, basting often wiUi the fat ; 


then add a few spoonfuls of its 
marinade, and cook half an hour 
longer, basting with its own stock. 
When done withdraw the roasting-pan 
from tho oven, drain the quarter, and 
spread on its surface a thick layer of 
black bread-crumbs rasped, dried, 
pounded, sifted, and mixed up w'ith a 
little sugar and cinnamon, then moist- 
ened with red wine, but only just 
enough to give it a little consistence. 
Si)rinklo over the Liyer some dry 
bread-crumbs, baste with the fat of the 
roastiiig-p.an, into which put tho 
quart(‘r back, and keep it at tho 
entrance of the oven for twenty 
minutes, hasting often. Wh(;n ready 
to serve, take it up, put a riifllc on the 
bone, di.sli up, and serve separately the 
following sauce : — Cherry /Sauce. Soak 
in water two handfuls of black, dry 
cherries, as commonly sold in Germany 
— that is, with tho kernels ; pound 
thorn in a mortar, dilute with a 
glassful of red wine, and pour tho 
pi’eparation into a sugar-pan. Add 
to it a piece of cinnamon, two clovos, a 
little salt, and a piece of lemon zest. 
Let the preparation boil for two 
minutes, and thicken it with a little 
diluted potato-flour ; draw the pan on 
the side of tho fire, cover it, keep it 
there for a quarter of an hour, and 
pass it afterwards through a sieve. 
Tho cooked marinade mentioned above 
is prepared thus ; — First of all some 
chojiped roots and vegetables must bo 
fried with butter, these are moistened 
with common vinegar, in quantity 
nearly sufficient to cover tho meats in- 
tended to bo marinaded. When the 
vegetables are well saturated, mix with 
the liquid a little sidt, clovos, pepper- 
corns, and other Hj)ices. The marinade 
should continuo cooking at least 
twenty - five minutes. Sometimes a 
little water is mixed with tho vinegar, 
in order to mitigate its pungency. 

Wild Boar’s Head, Mock 

(made from brawn). — Take a copper 
mould, wliich opens in the middle, tho 
shape of a boar’s head ; then fill it, 
after buttering, with tho mixture such 
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as is used for good Ijrawn. Sot it by 
until cold, it will then turn out perfect 
in shape ; then coat it with rich glaze, 
or with some strong aspic jelly, 
coloured a rich brown ; then make 
some eyes by cutting out oval pieces 
from boiled white of egg, and cut a 
hole in the centre the size of a three- 
penny piece ; fill the hole with aspic, 
and when sotting, put a bit of truffle 
in the middle : failing truffle, use skin 
of pickled walnut. Put these in posi- 
tion on each side; then make tusks 
from Brazil nuts ; crack them and 
boil them, rub the brown skin off, and 
stick them in an upright position near 
the mouth. The dish can be orna- 
mented with aspic jelly in blocks, 
and chopped jelly can be put about 
the lu^ad. A nicely-folded napkin 
should be put at the back of the head, 
and phjuty of parsley, lemons, and 
fancy shapes of truffles, beetroot, &c., 
used. Or the head, at the neck, may 


be decorated by piping ’’ with lard ; 
some white, some coloured ; and 
devices of various kinds may be made 
about the head from hard-boiled eggs, 
jelly, beetroot, &c. The lard, too, may 
be “ piped ” on to form a flower, or 
leaves. In fact, there is free scope for 
ingenuity in giving the final touches 
to the dish. 

If it is not convenient to make 
brawn at home, some may be bought. 
The best brands of English tinned 
brawn are very good. The mould 
may be hired, and a dish almost equal 
to a Boau’s Head proper may be had 
at a (‘omparativ(‘ly small cost. Boak’s 
Heads with Tiiv files range from 
about 18s. to £2 or £3 each. 

BoAii’.s Heads avitii Pistachios arc 
rather cheaper. 

To the ingredients mentioned in the 
foregoing rccii) 0 , either pistachios or 
truffles may be added. (*Vrt’ also 
Forcemeats and Sausages.) 


SALTED MEATS. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR CURING AND PICKLING. 

Although directions are given for salting various joints under their 
respective headings, and a list of pickles suitable for meats of all sorts is 
also inserted, nevertheless it may be useful to give in a concise form, 
general hints for the process. Meat for salting slioiild be fresh. A piece 
should not bo bought or ordered haphazard from the butcher, unless it is 
ascertained how long it has been killed; for while quite fresh, the kernels, 
sinews and pijies should be taken away, and any blood and moistuK' 
removed. Not a trace of anything likely to favour decomposition must 
remain. Then, if the weather bo favourable, the meat may be liuiig for a 
day or two, but it must not get the least dry or tainted. In Avann Avciither 
it must not hang ; but really hot, and very cold, frosty weather, are alike 
unfavourable for salting meat. 

The great art of salting consists in rubbing tlie brine equally and 
thoroughly into every part of the moat ; betAvoen the muscles, under tJie 
flaps, into any holes made by the butcher s skewers, or from which 
kernels were taken ; indeed, holes should bo filled up with salt. The 
meat must bo examined often, and should mouldiness appear, that i>art 
must ho cut off, and fresh salt applied. 

Meat which is slimy, or has much blood about it, should be rubbed 
with dry, warm salt, and left to drain well before it is put into the brine, 
or before the dry salt, Ac., which form the pickle, are put on it. Many 
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people omit the sugar in “ pickle,” both dry” and wet,” although it is 
a well-known poweid'ul «‘intiseptic, and gives mellowness to the meat. No 
doubt in days gone by, its omission Avas due mostly to its high price. 
Now this drawback is removed. Many authorities on the cuisine assert 
that the sugar should bo at least a third the weight of the salt ; others 
give a larger proportion ; in a few cases, the sugar exceeds the weight of 
the salt. Tliis is, however, seldom necessary. 

The quality of the salt is important. Bay salt is rather more 
ex 2 ->t‘nsh"n than common salt, but gives a finer flavour. Saltpetre gives a 
good colour, but hardens the meat ; it should, therefore, be used in small 
proportions only. When a savoury flavour is liked, a minced onion can 
be put with the pickle, and some herbs in powder are much liked by 
many. 

As to the respective merits of dry and wet pickle, there is something to 
be said for and against both. When salted dry, meat has a better flavour, 
but it is rather more trouble to rub and turn, and loses in weight. When 
immersed in brine, by the wet process, meat gains in Aveight, and is said 
to keej) longer ; but there is the trouble of boiling the brine in the first 
instance. It is, hoAATA'er, chea 2 )cr than the dry salting, and is useful 
when largo quantities of meat are being dealt Avith. It can be boiled up 
and used again, if more salt be added, and it is carefully skimmed ; the 
portion which Avould cause it to 8j)oil, Avill rise in scum, and must bo 
remoA'od. The meat must bo ke 2 )t well under the brine ; to ensure immer- 
sion a board may be laid upon it. The j)icklino; tub. or pan, must be dry 
and sweet at the time of using. If a tub, we advise that it be occasionally 
rinsed with a weak solution of permanganate of potash, and dried in 
tile air. 

The time for keejiiiig meat in brine can only bo determined by tlio 
degree of saltness required, and its kind and Aveight. Beef-particu- 
larly lean ]>eef — absorbs salt more quickly flian pork ; if a piece of each 
kind, equal in Aveight, were put in the same brine, the beef might be ready 
in a week, while the pork might be left twice or thrice as long, and not be 
too salt. Pork is made more digestible by salting; many can eat pickled 
pork or bacon who cannot partake of fresh pork. Beef, on the other 
hand, is less digestible and nourishing when salted, because a good deal 
of the nourishing properties are drawn from the lean by the salt; there- 
fore, although cured meat is much liked by many, and is useful when fresh 
meat is diflieult to obtain, it should only be eaten occasionally by those 
Avho have ani])le facilities for obtaining fresh meat. 

Pickle, No. 1. — Required : a pound each of common salt, bay salt, and 
brown sugar, an ounce each of ground cloves, allspice, and nutmeg, and 
two ounces of saltpetre. 

Reduce the salt to powder ; set it near the fire to become hot ; add 
all tlie rest of the ingredients, and make tliem warm. Give a piece of 
meat of tAventy pounds or so, twenty minutes’ rubbing, then strew the salt, 
&c., all oyer it. For small pieces, reduce the i)roportion8, and rub for a 
shorter time. This will produce a very liigh flavour. 

•^ 0 . 2. — Required : half a pound of bay salt, four ounces of common 
salt, six ounces of sugar or treacle, half an ounce of saltpetre^and a quarter 
of an ounce of black pepper. 
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Mix all ill tlie dry state, then warm and use as above. Meat cured 
with tliis will be very nice and mellow. The proportions are right for a 
piece of ten or twelve pounds, such as brisket or ilank. 

No, 3. — ^^Make this as above, but use common salt instead of bay salt, 
and increase the sugar or treacle by two ounces. 

No. 4.— Required : twelve ounces of bay salt and sugar, a small tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and mixed spice, half a teaspoonful of mixed 
herbs, a large onion, chopped, and a pinch of cayenne. Mix as directed 
above. Meat cured with this will be tender, but not highly coloured, no 
s.iltpetre being used. 

No. 5. — This is called Hamburg Pickle. Required: a gallon of 
water, a pound and a half of bay salt, a pound of sugar (the coarsest 
brown), an ounce of bruised black peppercorns, and an ounce and a half of 
saltpetre. 

Boil altogether for twenty minutes, and skim well. Pour it into an 
earthen pan, and leave until cold. It is then ready for the meat. 

No. 6. — This is for Dutch, or Hung Beef. Required : two ounces 
of saltpetre, a pound and a quarter of bay salt, an ounce and a half of 
black pepper, a saltspoonful of ground mace, and a j)ound of treacle. 

Mix the dry materials ; warm tlie treacle, and mix with the rest, then 
use the same as an ordinary dry pickle. 

No. 7. — Required : a pound of salt, an ounce of saltpetre, half a pound 
of sugar, and three quarts of water. This is cheap and quickly made. 
Boil and use as directed in No. 5. Pork is very good when pickled in 
this. The same quantity of salt, &c., will do for a gallon of w'ater, ifnot 
to be kept for long ; and the above proportion of sugar can be made to serve 
for twice the weight of salt and twice the measure of water, but the saltpetre 
should be proportionately increased. 


Bacon, to Cut np a Fig for. 

—In a pig of fair size, the chine, 
which is excellent for roasting or 
boiling, is cut from between^ 
the sides or flitches as shown 
in the diagram ; but if the pig 
is small the flitches should bo 
divided down the chine. The 
shoulders may be left attached 
to the sides, or separated, ac- 
cording to the size of the pig. 

The legs are made into hams, 
and the sides form -what is 
bacon proper. The head may 
bo served in various ways. If 
divided, the halves are called 
cheeks ; or, if again cut 
through, the top part is termed eye 
piece, and the lower one chap, or 
chawl. These are generally salted and 
boiled. The inner fat is made into 
M 


Lard. The trimmings are converted 
into Sausages, Pies, &c. (5;?# recipes 

for Brawn, Ears, Feet, &c.) 


Bacoiii to Choose. — Where 

much is consumed, in the case of a 
large family, it is most economical to 
buy a whole side. The forehand 



A The Chine. b The Head. c The Leg. 
X) The Flitch. t The Shoulder. 
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Bhould then be cooked first. In pur- 
chasing a piece, its goodness can be 
guaranteed if the fat has a clear, 
pinky look ; should it look- rancid and 
yellow, or have streaks of yoUow in it, 
and the salt be crusted on the lean, 
reject it ; nothing will make it palat- 
able, though it might be eatable. For 
frying or broiling, streaky bacon is 
best, and is generally preferred in the 
case of home-cured bacon; but from 
Wiltshire bacon, the loin is much 
liked. For boiling, the shoulder, any 
part, will bo found excelh'iit, and is 
lower in price than the streaky. For 
ordinary unsmoked bacon, the price is 
from 6d. or 7d. for American “ belly 
drafts,” to 8d. or 9d. for best home 
cured; the latter may reach lOd. per 
pound. 

Bacon, to Cure and Keep 
free from Bust (Cohhett’s IIecipe) . 
— William C-obbett, in his ‘‘ Rural 
Economy,” gives the following method 
of curing bacon. Practical persons 
highly recommend it : — Take two sides 
or flitches of bacon, rub the insides 
with 8^ilt, then 2)lace one on the other, 
the flesh side u])pormost, in a salting- 
trough which has a gutter round its 
edges to drain awjiy the brine ; for to 
have sweet and tine bacon the flitches 
must not be sopping in brine, which 
gives it theljobjecti enable tiiste that 
barrel and sea-pork have. EvtTyone 
knows how dift'erent is the taste of 
fresh' dry salt from tliat of salt in a 
dissolved state ; therefore, change the 
salt often — once in four or five days — 
let it melt and sink in, but not lie too 
long; change the flitches every ten 
days ; put that at bottom which was 
first on the top. This mode will cost a 
great deal more in salt than the sopping 
mode, but without it the bacon will 
not be so sweet and fine, nor keep so 
well. The time required in making 
the flitches suflSciontly salt depends on 
circumstances. It takes a longer time 
for a thick than a thin flitch, and longer 
in dry than in damp weather, or in a 
dry than in a damp place ; but for the 
flitches of a hog of seven or eight 


stones, in weather not very dry or 
damp, about six weeks may do ; and as 
the flitches should be fat, it receives 
little injury from over-salting. 

Bacon, to Cure (No. 2) —For a 
medium-sized pig, take a pound and a 
half of coarse sugar, the same weight 
of common salt and bay salt, and six 
ounces of saltpetre ; mix them and 
set aside. Sprinkle the flitches with 
salt, and let the blood drain off ; then 
pound the mixture after warming it, 
and rub it into the meat ; turn it daily 
for a month, and give it at the same 
time a good rub ; then hang it to dry. 
This is sweet, and of good flavour. It 
may be smoked if liked, and wdll then 
resemble Wiltshire bacon. If not 
smoked, coat the bacon with malt dust 
before hanging it to dry. 

This method has been followed with 
succe.s8 for many years at a fann in the 
Midlands. It is important that if no 
salting trough be handy, the bacon bo 
so laid that the brine is retained as it 
runs off the bacon, that it may be used 
again — that is, it should bo i)Oured 
over the bacon each day when it is 
rubbed. Towards the end of the curing, 
some more salt may be w'armod, and 
put on the bacon; and if bay siilt is 
not to be had in the first instance, 
thi’oe pounds of common salt can bo 
made to serve the purpose, instead of 
a pound and a half of each kind ; but 
bay salt is much the bettor. 

Bacon, to Cure and Boll.— 

After the hams have been removed 
from the bacon, it must be boned after 
the chine has been removed. The 
bones can then be taken out easily 
with care. Weigh the bacon, one or 
two sides as required, and for every 
seven pounds allow the following in- 
gredients; — four ounces of coarse 
sugar, four ounces of sfilt, half an 
ounce of saltpetre, and half a pint of 
white vinegar. 

Warm the dry materials, and rub 
the meat well, particularly on the flesh 
side ; then lay it in a pickling pan, 
rind down, and leave it for four days. 
The vinegar is then to be added, and 
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the bacon left for twenty-four days 
more. It must be turned daily. Then 
take it up and let it drain for twenty- 
four to thirty hours ; press it as flat as 
possible and roll it very tightly, lind 
outside ; tie it with strong string, and 
hang it to dry in the usual way. 

Bacon in Batter.— Required : 
two eggs, half a pint of milk, three 
ounces of flour, a pinch of salt, enough 
powdered herbs and popper mixed to 
cover a threepenny piece, a small 
onion, scalded and chopped, and four 
to six ounces of raw bacon, or salt 
pork, cooked. Cost, 8d. to lOd. 

Gnjase a shallow baking- tin w'ith 
some bacon fat ; dredge it with bread- 
crumbs, and shake out all the loose 
ones ; cut the bacon up in dice, and 
put in the tin, then make a batter of 
the rest of the ingredients, adding tlw; 
whites of eggs last ; pour this over 
the bacon. Bake in a sliarp oven for 
twenty minutes or so ; th(5 surface 
should be brown. Cut in squares, and 
servo on a hot dish. 

If a shallow dish is not handy, a 
deep one must l)e used ; then an ounce 
and a half more flour wdll be wanted, 
and longer time for the baking ; but 
this is not nearly so nice as the first 
recipe. 

Bacon and Beans.— Required : 
a pound of small, white haricots, sea- 
soning, stock, and half a j)Ouiid of 
biicon. Cost, about 8d. 

Boil the beans in the usual way ; do 
not drain them, but let them absorb all 
the liquor ; then turn them into u det*p 
dish for serving, and pt)ur over half a 
pint of any plain stock, thickened, and 
seasoned wdth salt and pepper. Cut 
the bacon in slices ; it cun be boiled 
or cooked in any other way ; lay it round 
the bciins, and sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. Stick some sippets of toast 
here and there, and serve hot. 

The other varieties of haricots can 
be served in like manner ; lentils serve 
the same purpose ; and in place of the 
thickened stock, many sauces are 
equally suitable and will furnisli 
variety. It should be remembered that 


bacon, or fat meat, is a suitable accom- 
paniment to pulse, as the element 
lacking in beans, &c., is thereby 
furnished. 

Bacon, to Boil. — The more 
highly dried the bacon, the more soak- 
ing it needs, and the longer must it 
cook in order to soften the lean. If, 
after washing and brushing, any rusty 
parts remain, they must be cut care- 
fully away ; but it should not be cut 
unless really necessary. Bacon which 
is only moderately dried may be 
cooked after very little soaking ; 
w’hile new bacon can be put on as it 
is, supposing the cut to be from the 
back ; but it is always well to soak the 
shoulder, particularly the part known 
as the “ fore-hock,” or “ fore-end.” In 
soaking, tepid 'water at the first will 
be found to soften the meat better 
than cold water ; the latter should be 
used later. Both need renewal. Put 
the bacon on in cold 'water, if old and 
well dried ; mild cured, new bacon, can 
go in tepid water (shoulders excepted) ; 
bring to the boil, and skim often, then 
cook slowly to the end. The time 
varies greatly ; a couple of pounds may 
take an hour and a half or more, or 
may be done in rather more than an 
hour if thin and new ; '^*hile a thick 
piece of a pound only, if dry and hard, 
might require even longer, owing to 
its condition. Good bacon should 
swell and plump ; and it should be 
done enough for the skin to come off 
easily, but not long enough for the 
h‘an to fall apart in strings when cut ; 
that is a proof that it is overcooked 
and has lost much flavour. It should 
Ik) tender, but sliould hold togctlier in 
a compact slice. 

Bacon, Smoked, to Boil.-- 

Wiltshire, CumlK^rland, and Ireland, 
all send large supplies of smoked bacon 
to all parts of the kingdom. Of the 
best brands of either, {dmost any part 
may be boiled without soaking, 
shoulders excepted. The rolled 
smoked bacon is very nice, and con- 
venient for boiling ; it may be carved 
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80 easily. Some of it is very little 
inferior k) ham. It should he put on 
in cold water. The thin streaky parts 
of the best Wiltshire bacon need no 
soaking, but long boiling, owing to the 
thickness of the rind, or it will be 
found difficult to remove. The loin is 
excellent boiled ; the fact of its being 
cured with the bones in, making it so 
sweet and full of flavour. 

Some of the recipes for savoury rice 
may be followed with success, when an 
adjunct to a dish of hot boiled bacon 
is wanted. Vegetables may be served 
also if liked ; peas will be sure of find- 
ing favour ; while those who may try 
any of the spiced fruits and 8w*eet 
pickles in a later chapter, might serve 
any of them, side by side with a salad, 
as an acceptable novelty at any time 
of the year. Such would be found a 
welcome change from a plain joint in 
many houses. 

The cost varies from about 7d. to 
lOd. per pound, according to quality 
and the part. The loin is always 
more than the streaky. Rolled bacon 
is cheaper. 

Bacon, to Pry.— See that the pan 
is clean, and then lay in the slices, 
thinly cut, evenly and carefully 
trimmed. Turn over, and cook until 
rather crisp and a delicate brown. To 
know when done, see that the fat has 
lost its raw look in every part. If it 
is not desired to crisp the bacon, a 
little fat should be melted in the pan 
to start with ; this must not get very 
hot; the bacon should be turned as 
before, and in this way may be fried 
without gaining colour to any extent. 
Therefore, the purpose for which it is 
repiired must be a guide as to which 
method should be adopted. For curled 
bacon, cut it thinly, and fasten it with 
tiny skewers, then fry it crisply. 
This is also called “ rolled bacon.” 
Another way consists in taking off 
the edge on one side, leaving the rind 
on ; this, however^ is not so good, as 
it only curls partially, and for garnish- ! 
ing purposes the fiiTst-iiamed mode is 
the one to loUow. 


Bacon which is somewhat over-dried 
may be put in warm water for a short 
time, and dried before frying. It will 
then be soft; it will not crisp or 
brown, but many will find it more 
agreeable. 

Bacon, to Grill. — There is no 
doubt about the excellence of a slice 
of good bacon when nicely grilled, and 
there is no questioning the extrava- 
gance of the method, the fat being 
literally in the fire. It should be cut 
thinly and trimmed both sides, then 
turned often until done through, and a 
j delicate brown. Time, a few minutes. 

Bacon Olives. — Required : half 
a pound of bacon, raw, cold meat, 
bread, and seasoning as below. Cost, 
about Is. 

Cut the bacon thinly, remove the 
rind, and lay a bit of stuffing on each 
slice, made by mixing equal parts of 
crumbs and any sort of cold meat 
finely chopped, and seasoning them 
with herbs and pepper. A little milk 
or stock can be used to moisten this. 
Roll up the slices and tie them, or put 
a little skewer through, then cook in 
the Dutch oven or frying-pan, until 
the bacon is done. Remove the string, 
and dish on a strip of toast. 

Ilam can be used in the same waj^ 
and game or poultry put in instead of 
the meat. Slices of cold boiled pork 
are equally appetising so cooked, and 
the appearance is improved by dredg- 
ing the olives with raspings before 
serving. 

Bacon and Peas. —Peas-pud- 
ding, or a puree of peas can be served 
with bacon, just as it is with pickled 
pork; and if the peas be surrounded 
by stowed or baked tomatoes, the dish 
will bo found very agreeable and 
wholesome. Instead of tomatoes, 
onions can be served ; they lurnisli a 
pleasant change. 

Bacon and Potatoes.— lie- 
qaired : half a pound of bacon, raw, a 
pound or more of potatoes parboil^, 
seasoning as below. Cost, awut 7d. ; 
more if with sauce. 
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Grease a pie-dish, put in a layer of 
the potatoes sliced, then a sprinkling of 
salt and pepper, chopped onion, and 
powdered sage or other'herbs ; then a 
few thin slices of bacon, and so on 
until used up, the top layer being 
potatoes. Put some bread-crumbs and 
more of the seasoning over all, with a 
little bacon fat or dripping, and bake 
for twenty minutes or rather more; 
then turn out, or serve in the dish, 
wdth or without gravy. Guavy for 
Hashes or Stews is suitable, or a 
sauce of onions or celery is an excellent 
accompaniment. 

Bacon and Potatoes with 
Cheese, recipe for Potatoes 

WITH Cheese.) — Prepare a pie-dish as 
for that, and lino with the mashed 
potatoes, then fill up with sliced bacon, 
very thinly cut, and potatoes; the 
latter forming the top layer. Dredge 
with crumbs, and put a few bits of 
butter over. Bake until brown ; then 
turn out, and serve as hot as possible. 
This is cheap and nourishing, and very 
tasty when served plainly ; but much 
belter with half a pint of cheese stmee 
poui'ed over it {see recipe in Hot 
Sauces). 

Bacon, previously boiled, answers for 
this dish. 

Bacon, to Toast.— An ordinary 
broiler can be used, or a good-sized 
toasting-fork docs very well. In the 
latter ease, something should be put 
under to catch the fat ; a slic(‘ of bread 
is relished by many after it has be- 
come soaked with tlie fat. The bacon 
should be treated as described above ; 
the slices being even in thickness. It 
must be remembered that the leaner 
the bacon the slower must be the cook- 
ing, and only bacon of good quality is 
nice when cooked by any of these quick 
methods. If it is dry and hard, it is 
far wiser to nserve it for ]x)iJing and 
steaming, that it may be improved and 
softencsl by tlio preliminary soaking. 
(See Ham, to Steam.) 

Beef, Collared.— A very cheap 
dish may be had from the neck, 


usually called clod, or sticking. It 
should be cut into shape before salting, 
so that it may he compactly rolled. 
The pickle No. 1 is one of the best. 
For six pounds of meat, rub and turn 
it daily for a fortnight or so; wash 
and prepare it by tying as usual ; then 
boil about three and a half to four hours. 
If no coUaring-tin is handy, leave the 
meat, tied up, with a plate and weights 
on the top of it, until quite cold and 
firm. This part is not very highly 
flavoured, and is rather coarse and 
stringy, but it has the advantage of 
extreme tenderness if slowly cooked ; 
and, by pickling as above, flavour is 
given to it. The part next the head 
should be cut off ; it will make a nice 
stew w’hile fresh. Cost, about 5d. or 
6d. per pound. 

Use a third the quantity of pickling 
ingredients given in the recipe. 

Beef, Collared, Superior.— 

Choose flank or brisket, from prime 
meat. Kemovc bones, gristle, and 



Fig. 94.— Collared Beet. 


coarse inside skin ; then picklo as 
above directed ; or use No. 4 for a 
still more highly-flavoured dish. A 
piece of eight pounds or more may ho 
loft for a fortnight to three weeks. For 
a plain, family dish, garnish with 
parsley or w’atercrcss. C)r glaze the 
meat (aspic may be used instead) ; put 
some sfilad about the dish, wdth scraped 
horse-radish, cut lemons, and beet-root. 
Cost, 6d. to 8d. per pound. 

This is easily carved. The knife 
must be sharp, and the slices evenly 
and thinly cut, horizontally. 
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Beefy Dutch, or Hung.— 

Bound or rump is used for this (see 
Pickle No. 6, p. 369). Before using 
it, rub the meat over with a handful 
of coarse sugar. Twenty pounds or 
more of meat should be left for about 
throe weeks in pickle, then smoked; 
or the meat may bo cooked in weak 
stock and pressed, then served cold. It 
is used mostly for heightening the 
flavour of gravies or sauces, a little 
piece being cut off as wanted. Cost, 
about 8d. to lOd. per pound. 

Beef Ham. — Take the silver-side 
of a round of beef, then rub it in 
every part with a handful of brown 
sugar warmed in the oven. Leave it 
for a couple of days, this will mellow 
it. Then wipe it, and rub it with half 
a pound of bay salt and an ounce of 
saltpetre mixed together thoroughly. 
Leave it for fourteen to eighteen days, 
according to its weight, rubbing daily. 
If liked, it can be smoked ; or a very 
excellent flavour may be given to it 
by blending an ounce of black x>eppor, 
half an ounce each of ground cloves 
and nutmeg, an ounce of crushed 
juniper berries, and half an ounce of 
white pepper, with the salt, &c. Siij)- 
posing this is to be boiled whole, roll 
it tightly in a cloth, and put some 
w’oights on it. Then, after twenty- 
four hours, put it on in plenty of cold 
water, and boil slowly ; keep it in the 
cloth, and press again until cold. 

If not to be cooked w'hole, this must 
be hung up after smoking; it can 
then be cut in slices, and cooked like 
ham ; or it may be boiled, but will re- 
quire soaking for a short time. Or it 
may be served in chijis {see Beef, 
Smoked, Ameuican). 

Beefy Hamburg. (Sec Pickle 
No. 5, p. 369.) — Make enough to cover 
the meat ; it may be ribs, round, or 
any part preferred. Leave it for a 
fortnight, then smoke it. It may be 
boiled, and is used for salads some- 
times, Cost, variable. 

Beefy Hunters’. — Required : a 
nice round of beef, twenty-five pounds 


or so. Salt it by the directions given in 
Pickle No. 1 (page 368), giving it three 
weeks, and rubbing and turning daily. 
Wash it from the pickle, and put a band- 
age of strong calico round it to keep it 
in shape, then lay it in a baking-pan 
with lialf a pint of stock ; put some 
suet in shreds over the meat, then 
cover with a flour and water j)asto 
and a greased paper over. Bake in a 
moderate oven, allowing about twenty- 
five minutes per pound. The stock must 
be rej)lenished if required. Remove 
the bandage when the meat is quite 
cold, also the paj)er and paste. Take 
care that the sui‘t is quite sw’cct. Cost, 
8d. to lOd. X)cr pound. 

This is a good, substantial dish for a 
hunt breakfast, or for luncheon for 
large parties, Ac. To serve it, put in 
some ornamental skew’crs, and glaze 
the meat; garnish with pkmty of 
parsley and scraped liorse-radish {see 
also Salads). 

For small families any ])iccc of beef, 
aitchbone for example, suited to their 
roquiromonts, may be cured and 
co()k('d in this w’ay, and very good it 
will bo found. Unfortunately, many 
begrudge the little trouble involved in 
this mode of (‘ooking, but the flavour 
and tenderness of the meat wull rei>ay 
anyone wdio may try it. 

Beefy Bt>imd of. Spiced.— Pre- 
pare a pickle by the directions given in 
Pickle No. 4 (page 369), but for eighteen 
to twenty pounds of meat, use double 
the quantity of each ingredient. Rub 
and turn the meat daily, or twice daily, 

■ for a fortnight. The lean is the part 
to rub most. When ready to cook, 
wash and dry the mrjat, and cook as 
directed for IIi nteks’ Beef, allowing 
‘ at least thirty minutes pea* pound. If 
that way of cooking is not convenient, 
put it in an iron boiling pot, wdth 
some sliced vegetables, and enough 
weak stock to cover it — that from any 
fresh boiled n»eut will do— and cook 
gently for the time specified. The 
liquid must scarcely bubble, or the 
meat will be hard. The liquid must 
be renewed as required. Turn all out 
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into a pan, and remove the meat when 
cool. Finish off with a garnish of 
parsley and horse-radish, or the meat 
may ho glazed, or brushed over with 
aspic. {/See also Tongues.) Cost, as 
above. 

To carve this a sharp thin knife is 
wanted, such as are used in “ham and 
beef ” shops. Any unequal projections 
should be cut off, then slices taken 
horizontally. They are usually pre- 
ferred thin. I'he top slice may be 
divided at the family table. In res- 
taurants and hotels it is put aside, not 
given to customers. By the s<ame rule 
it should not be given to a guest at 
one’s own table. 

Beef, Salted Qnickly.— This 
dish is only just removed from a joint 
in the fresh state, but it is very tasty, 
and many will like it better than meat 
which has been siiltcd fully. For six 
pounds of beef, from the brisket, or 
any other boiling part, put on a plate 
a quarter of a pound of siilt, two ounces 
of sugar, a teaspoonful of pepper, and 
a good pinch of mixed spice ; warm 
the mixture, and rub the meat for ten 
minutes. Leave it for an hour, and 
rub again well ; repeat a few times, 
then let it lie all night. When ready 
to cook, rinse the meat, and put in a 
saucepan of tepid water ; bring slowly 
to the lx)il, and skim well. Allow 
rather more tlian half an liour per 
pound. If brisket, tie it across with 
tape a few times to kcoj) its shape. 
An hour or rather mon^ before disliiiig, 
put some young carrots in the same 
pan, together with some little dump- 
lings, marrow or suet {see Tv doings). 
Servo the mctit wdth the can’ots and 
dumplings round, and some of the 
liquor, flavoured and thickened for 
gravy. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 

This will make a nice breakfast- 
dish when cold. A bullock’s tongue 
can be prepared and served in just the 
same way. Treacle may be used in 
place of sugar, and other spices may be 
added. For largo pieces of meat, the 
quantities of salt, &c., must bo increiised 
in proportion. 


Beef, Smoked, American.-— 

A piece of beef should be kept in brine 
for ten to twenty days, according to 
its size, then hung in the chimney, 
over a sawdust fire, for a fortnight or 
more. It must then be rubbed with 
black pepper, and hung in a cool, airy 
place. When once it has been cut, the 
cut part must be wrapped in thick 
paper. When it is to be served, pare 
the outside skin off, and shave the meat 
into thin chips. If very salt, it is im- 
proved by soaking in warm water for 
a few minutes. For a pound of beef 
melt a slice of butter or dripping in a 
frying-pan ; stir in the beef, after 
peppering it well, and when it begins 
to “ fizz,” shake a half tablespoonful of 
flour over it. Then pour in a little 
stock or gravy, not much more than a 
gill; "when the sauce is thick, serve 
very hot. Two or three eggs can be 
beaten uj), and stirred in the pan with 
the beef and gravy. 

The beef is sometimes cut into 
chips, and served without further 
dressing. 

Either of the pickles given will do 
for this, but Kos. 1, 2, or 4 wdll bo 
most suitable, llio meat may either 
be used in a w’eek or two, or hung like 
bacon before cutting. 

Brawn. — Required : a pig’s head, 
of about five pounds, a pound of lean 
l)eef, from the shin, or from an ox 
cheek, seasoning, A'c., as below. Cost, 
about 3s. GJ. 

8plit the head, take the brains out, 
rub it with salt, and leave for a day ; 
drain it well, and put it in pickle 
No. 7, with the beef, just enough to 
cover them. Turn daily for five or six 
days ; then wash the meat, and put it in 
a saucepan with a sliced onion, a bay 
loiif, a sago leaf, a sprig of parsley, and 
a dozen black peppercorns. Cover 
w’ith cold water, and boil until the 
bones slip from the meat ; skim very 
often ; then take the meat up and cut 
it in little squares ; season with a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, a good pinch of 
cayenne?, and the fourth of a small nut- 
meg grated, with some powdered herbs 
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if liked. Keduce a little of the liquor 
by quick boiling, down to a gill ; imx 
this with the meat, then put it in basins 
or moulds, and leave until firm and 
cold. To turn it out, dip the mould in 
warm water (in cold weather the water 
must be hot), then dry it ; put the 
dish on the top, reverse the mould 
quickly, and the brawn will slip 
out. 

If the stock be diluted with fresh 
liquor from meat that has not been 
salted, it will serve, with plenty of 
vegetables and cereals, for thick soup of 
the puree kind For any other sort it 
is not available. The tongue must be 
skinned before it is cut up. If liked, it 
can be kept for a separate dish. 

Brawn, Ormsldrk.— Required : 
the head, ears, and feet of a small pig, 
two tongues in addition to the one in 
the head, seasoning as below. Cost, 
about 8d. per pound. 

See Brawn ; proceed as directed ; lay 
all the meat in pickle No. 2 ; turn it 
daily for five days, then rinse and dry 
the meat, and boil until all tho bones 
slip out. The ears will take a long 
time. Skin the tongues, and cut all up 
very small ; season with black pepper 
and ground nutmeg, a little sage and 
salt ; a pinch of cayenne improves it. 
Reduce the liquor to a pint or so ; stir 
some of it to the meat in a saucepan ; 
make all hot, and then pour into moulds 
or basins. 

Brawn, Superior.— Required : 
half a pig’s head, two feet, two sheeji’s 
tongues, and a pound of streaky pork, 
belly-piece, seasoning as below. Cost, 
about 8d. per pound. 

Pickle tho meat as above, then put 
all on to boil with a sliced onion, a 
carrot, and a bunch of herbs. When 
the bones fall out, cut it up as above 
directed ; season it with white pepper, 
ground mace and cayenne ; add a little 
of the liquor, and salt if required. Put 
it in a tin mould, or collaring tin as 
shown on page 383, and leave until 
firm before turning out. Keep it in a 
cold place ; it cuts so much firmer and 
nicer. 


Chaps, Bath. — The excellence of 
these will depend very much upon the 
i amount of soaking and boiling they re- 
ceive. If these be neglected, the meat 
will be hard. Plenty of cold water 
should be used for the washing and 
soaking; a small brush is needed to 
cleanse the chap ; let it remain for a 
night, or longer if very dry. Put it 
on to boil in cold water, bring genth'’ 
to the boil, skim well, and boil for two 
to throe hours. In this instance, a cer- 
tain time for a given weight must be 
considered less than the time that wull 
be required to soften the meat ; i.e. its 
dryness plays a prominent part. When 
done, skin it, and dredge wdth rasp- 
ings. Serve hot with green vegetables, 
or cold as a breakfast dish, with salad, 
&c. After dredging this, or any 
similar meat with raspings, put it near 
the fire for a minute or two. Cost, 
about 8d. per pound. 

BCam, to Choose.— A ham with 
short bones should always bo selected 
if possible. To know if good, pass a 
skewer through the middle, to tho 
bone, and also at the knuckle; if it 
smells sweet, and is free from greasi- 
ness when withdrawn, the ham is 
good. Strong odour and a greasy 
skewer prove that the ham, although 
it may not bo actually bad, is not 
first-rate, or even good. In buying 
half a ham, notice the fat. It should 
not be yellow and rancid looking, or 
streaked with yellow. It should bo 
clear, and of a pinkish wdiite. IIio 
kind of ham to select depends as much 
upon the pocket as the taste of tho 
purchaser. For ordinary pur[)osca, 
whether to serve hot with vc'gdables, 
or cold as a breakfast-dish, tho small, 
sugar-cured Canadian are v(!ry good. 
They are low in i)rice, and some are 
almost as mild in flavour as a piece of 
pickled pork. A good home-cured 
ham, well matured, is not easily 
beaten in point of flavour ; such are not 
now very easily procured, for naturally, 
owing to the storage required, they 
cannot compote in price with those 
above-named; and, therefore, the 
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curing of them is said not to pay. 
The hams of Cumberland and York 
fetch a high price, and are very 
delicious, so are the Wiltshire smoked. 
Irish hams may be had both plain and 
smoked ; some of the best are quite 
equal to Wiltshire, but there are 
several qualities ; the same may be 
said of Irish bacon. Cost, from 7d. to 
Is. 2d. per pound, according to kind 
and quality. Average, 9d. to lOd. 

Sam, Baked. — A baked ham is 
much more delicious than a boiled one, 
and will keep better. Put a ham into 
plenty of cold water for some hours. 
If very liard and salt, twenty-four 
hours will be necessary ; for an ordinary 
mild-cured ham, from eight to twelve 
hours is sufficient. W ash it in lukewarm 
water, trim it neatly, and cut away all 
the rusty smoked parts. Cover it with 
a coarse paste made of flour and water, 
and take care to leave no loophole 
through which the gravy can escape. 
"Bake in a moderate oven, lleinove the 
paste and skin while the ham is still 
hot, cover it with nispings, and brown 
it before the fire. Time, according to 
the size. A ham of ten pounds wdll 
take about twenty - five to thirty 
minutes per pound if thick, while a 
heavier ham, if thin, might be done in 
the same time, or even loss. The 
shape, as w'cll as the weight, must be 
taken into consideration, and the age 
and quality play no small part in the 
matter. (St'e Ham, Boiled.) 

Sam, Baked (German recipe). — 
After removing all discoloured parts of 
a ham, strew' over it a savoury j)OW’der, 
made by mixing a teaspoonful of 
ground cloves with the same measure 
of i)rppor, and a good tablespoonful of 
finely-pow’dcred sago. A flour and 
w’ater paste, of an inch in thickness, is 
next put over it, and the ham baked in 
a moderate oven. The paste is re- 
moved w’hilo the ham is hot, and the 
ham finished ofi^ by glazing and gar- 
nishing. 

Note, — The skin is to bo removed 
before baking. 


Sam, Boiled. — Soak the ham in 
several lots of water. If very hard 
and salt, twenty-four hours or more 
will be required ; if not, from eight to 
twelve hours will suffice. Lukewarm 
water will soften it more quickly than 
cold. Scrub it well, and scrape off tlie 
rusty, discoloured parts, but do not cut 
the skin if it can be avoided. Put it 
into the kettle with plenty of cold 
water. If a bunch of sweet herbs, tw o 
or three carrots, and a bay -leaf are 
added, the flavour will be improved. 
Let it be brought to a boil very slowly, 
skim it carefully, and simmer veiy 
gently until sufficiently cooked. If it 
is not intended to be kept any length 
of time and still not to be cut until 
cold, it may be left in the w^'iter for an 
hour after it is done enough ; this will 
improve the taste of the ham, but it 
will render it less likely to keep. Lift 
it out by the knuckle to avoid sticking 
a fork into it. Take off the skin, strew' 
over it some brow’ned crumbs of bread, 
roll a frill of paper round the knuckle, 
and send it to table neatly garnished. 
If the ham is to be glazed, the bread- 
raspings must be omitted. Preserve 
the skin, and place it over the ham 
when it is put into the larder, as it will 
keep in the moisture. Time, for a new 
ham, about twenty-five minutes per 
pound. An old one may w’ant more 
than thirty minutes. The thickness 
must be taken into account. 

B[am, Boiled (Various w'ays). — 
Wash and soak the ham, add to the 
last soaking w'ater a gill of v'inegar, 
and put in th(' water for boiling n 
half-pint of vinegar, and an equal 
measure of cider. This is an old 
recipe, Kiid to be excellent. After the 
ham has been strewn with raspings, 
set it in the oven for tw'enty to thirty 
minutes. 

Another uay . — Put in the water for 
boiling a small quantity of ale ; this 
is suited to highly-flavoured hams, for 
the curing of which treacle has been 
used. 

Another way , — The ham is to be tied 
in a thin cloth, and put in a pan not 
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much more than its own size, then 
covorcd with three parts water to one 
part cider or light wine ; a morsel of 
garlic, a sliced onion, some celery 
stalks, and a piece of carrot should be 
tied in a bag, together with a leek if 
obtainable, and boiled with the rest. 
Boil, then skin, and leave the ham 
until cold after wiping the fat; then 
glaze it, and garnish to taste. This 
recipe may be confidently recom- 
mended. 

Another, similar one, directs that 
the ham be tied round with a wisp of 
new hay before the cloth is put on it. 

Another way . — Boil a ham until 
nearly done ; skin it, and pour a glass 
of sherry over. Put it to the fire, 
and repeat again in a few minutes. 
Then put raspings on, and serve hot 
or cold. 

Ham, Broiled or Grilled,— 

A matured ham is the nicest, but it 
must not be hard. If there is any fear 
that it will be, soak it in warm milk 
or water for a short time. The slices 
must be even, and the cooking gradual, 
both at first and all through. The 
fierce heat necessary for the closing of 
the pores of fresh meat, would s])oil 
salt meat of any sort. Broiled ham is 
more cconom ical than gri lied h am . I f a 
Dutch oven be used, some cold potatoes 
may be re-heated in the bottom. 
They will absorb the dripping, and 
are genomlly relished for breakfast. 
When grilling is preferred, wdpe the 
gridiron, and rub the bars with a bit 
of fat ham, then cook gently for about 
eight minutes. 

Ham, Cured. — An easy method. 
The pig should be a year old at least, 
and killed in weather neither damp 
and muggy, nor very frosty. The ham 
should hang a day after it is cut out, 
then have a sprinkling of salt, and 
hang for another day. Mix half a 
pound of salt, the same of coarse sugar, 
and two ounces of saltpetre. Lay the 
ham, rind down, on a largo dish, rub it 
well with the salt, &c., and baste and 
turn it every day. liOave it for a 
month, then drain it, and coat it with 


bran. Hang it in a cool place. If hot, 
it will bo dry and hard, and may turn 
rancid. It must bo watched, and 
should any part turn yellow, scrape it 
off, and rub the part with popper, salt, 
and flour, mixed in equal proportions. 

Another way . — Use for each ham, 
six ounces each of bay salt and common 
salt, twelve ounces of sugar, an ounce 
of saltpetre, and an ounce of black 
pepper. Dry these before the fire, and 
rub the liams well. As many as may 
be wanted may be cured at once, these 
proportions being duly iiicreasod. The 
hams must then change places in the 
tub or pan, the one at the bottom 
btdng biought to the top, and vice 
versa. 

Before hanging up, hams should be 
dusted over with flour or malt dust. 
8ome prefer to w’rap them in brown 
paper, and coat over with lime wash. 
We think that nothing is nicer than 
malt dust ; the ham may be first lightly 
floured. 

Ham, Cured (Bayonne).— Shorten 
a leg of i)ork as much as possible, put a 
I)reHs or weight on, and leave for a few 
hours, then rub all over w’ith half a 
pound of salt and an ounce of salt- 
petre. ;Make a pickle by boiling to- 
gether wine and water in equal parts, 
with a teaspoonful of juniper boiries, 
a sprig of thyme, basil, and sago, two 
bay leaves, some wdiole peppercorns 
and coriander seed, about half a tea- 
spoonful of each. When Avell flavoured, 
strain, and pour off. Lay the ham in 
a pan, pour the pickle over, and sprinkle 
salt on it; leave it for three wrecks, turn- 
ing daily ; then dry it, and smoke it 
with aromatic w’ood. When smoked it 
should b(j rubbed over with wdno lees, 
then dried, and finally wrapped in 
piipcr, and stored in wood ashes. 

Ham, Cured (Bordyk(j recipe).— 
Afte^r rubbing the hams with siilt and 
draining them, take for every twelve 
pounds the following ingredients : 
three ounces of brown sugar, one ounce 
of saltjKitrn, half a pound of bay salt, 
and three* ounceH of common salt, all 
dry, and in fine pow'dcr. 
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Rub and turn daily for four days, 
then add half a pound of treacle, and 
keep in the pickle, turniug and rubbing 
as before, for a month. Drain for a 
night, wrap the hams in brown paper, 
and have them smoked for a month. 

If a high flavour is liked, an ounce 
of ground black popper and two ounces 
of bruised juniper berries may be 
mixed with the saltpetre, and rubbed 
into the meat before the salt, &c., are 
added. 

Ham, Cured (M. JCdc’s recipe).— 
As soon as the pig is sutticieiitly cold 
to be cut up, take the hams, rub them 
well w'ith common salt, and let them 
drain for three days. Dry them, and 
for two hams, w’cighing sixteen or 
eighteim pounds each, take a j)Ound of 
salt, a pound of moist sugar, and two 
ounces of saltpetre. Rub the hams 
thoroughly wdth this mixture, put 
them into a deep pan, with the skin 
downwards, and turn and baste them 
every day for a month, at the end of 
three days pouring a bottle of good 
vinegar over tlu;m. Drain and dry 
them w(!ll, and if they are to bo 
smoked, hung them high in the chim- 
ney, to keep the fat from melting. 

This,” says ^1. ITde, “ is superior to a 
Westphalia ham.” 

Ham, Cured with. Hot 
Fickle. — Rub a ham w(‘ighing about 
eighteen pounds with an ounce and a 
lialf of poundi?d saltpetre, and an ounce 
and a half of bro\ni sugar. Leave it 
until the next day, then make a hot 
pickle, by putting one quart of strong 
l)e(T or porter into a saucepan, wdth 
two pounds of sjilt, half a pound of 
brow’n sugar, an ounce of black pej>p(T, 
an ounce of allspicHJ, and a small piece 
of sal prunella. Pour this, wh('n boil- 
ing, over the ham, and let it remain 
for three weeks, rubbing in twice or 
throe times every day. Drain and dry 
it, and, if po.ssibh‘, smoko it for a 
fortnight. A ham cured in this w'ay 
has ver>' much the flavour of a West- 
phalia ham. 

The vessel for this must be deep, that 
the ham may bo well covertMi, 


Ham, Fried. — Only ham of good 
quality should be fried. Hard ham 
will be hardened further, and made 
almost uneatable, and quite indiges- 
tible. The pan must be clean, and the 
ham should be sliced and laid in with- 
out any other fat, unless exceptionally 
lean ham be used. It should be turned 
often, and cooked gently. If eggs are 
wanted with it, keep the ham on a hot 
dish, set over a pan of boiling water, 
with a cover over (a deep dish will do, 
failing a cover). Do not put it near 
the fire to kt‘(p hot; it will go on 
cooking, and be hardened. Pry the 
eggs carefully {sve Euos), and dish 
them, one on each piece of ham. 
Poached eggs, it should be remem- 
bered, are more digestible than fried 
ones, and may b(} served with ham 
when frit‘d eggs disiigrce. Many dishes 
of eggs, given in a subsequent chapter, 
are suitable accompaniments to a dish 
of ham. 

Ham, Fried, with Succo- 
tash. — For a novel breakfast dish — 
novel to most j)coplc, at any rate — this 
is worth a trial. Heat a tin of succo- 
tash, turn out the contents after sea- 
soning to taste, and put some sliced ham 
on the top. A dish of plain salad may 
be served wdth it. Cost, according to 
quantity. 

Ham, Garnished Flainly. — 

For a cold dish, draw the skin off, and 
dredge ra.spings over the ham ; fasten a 
frill of paper round the knuckle, and 
garnisli the dish with parsley, celery, 
or carrot tops, w’atercress, or small 
cress and mustard, with tomatoes or 
radishes intermixed; a few* slices of 
hunoii add to the appearance of the 
dish. Crooked vegetables may be ust^d 
in place of salad. Ily keeping the 
skin, tind laying it over the ham where 
cut, it wdll bo kept moist. A thin 
coat of glaze — which is now very cheap, 
,NYV page 10— may be put on the ham 
in place of raspings. This method 
should bo adopted when serving a ham 
hot for dinner ; or a portion only of 
the rind may be taken off, by carving 
it in an ornamental device ; the part 
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left on being glazed. Cooked vege- 
tables, such, as sprouts, or spinach with 
eggs, small carrots and turnips, or any 
others in season, should be put about 
the dish. The sauce must be served 
separately. If a more elaborate dish 
is wanted see pages 246 and 24 7. Hints 
on piping luims are given in a chapter 
on Garnishes, &c. 

Kam, Spanish. — These hams 
require care and attention ; the cleans- 
ing and soaking are very important. 
Attor scraping, put the ham in cold 
water for thirty to forty hours, chang- 
ing the water twice or thrice; then 
put it on to boil in cold water ; take it 
up in an hour, after gentle cooking, 
and put it in a braising pan with wdne 
and stock to cover it. Then cook it 
gently for four hours, or more, accord- 
ing to size, and let it get cold in the 
liquor. Plain bone stock, or the liquor 
from boiled fresh meat or poultry will 
answer, although a better stock is i)re- 
forablo. 

A ham of this sort has not a fair 
chance of attaining perfection if it is 
cooked in water only, and taken up as 
soon as done. 

After this treatment the ham may bo 
finished off in the usual w'ay, and 
served plainly ; or it may be garnished, 
and served for any cold collation. 

Ham, to Sbeam. — The prepara- 
tion of the ham is the same as if 
for boiling; it is then put in the 
steamer over cold water, if the ham be 
dry and old ; the water is then brought 
to the boil, and the ham cooked rather 
longer than if bdihsl. If th(} ham be 
new, it may be put in over hot water. 
A piece of ham can be nicely done in 
a potato stc‘amcr ; for a whole ham, a 
good-sized oval steamer is required. A 
piece of bacon may be steamed in tho 
same way. If flavour is d(5sired, some 
vegetables and other ingredients, such 
as are added to the water for boiled 
ham, may be put in the water under 
the steamer. There is a saving of 
weight in steaming meat, and it is not 
likely to be spoilt in the cooking. It 
also requires little attention, and for 


that reason commends itself to busy 
people, if for no other. 

A piece of steamed ham may be 
brushed over with glaze, and served 
hot, with a nice sauce, and a salad. 
The latter may be of tho plain, un- 
cooked kind, or a vegetable salad may 
bo served (see recipes). 

Ham, Westphalian. — West- 
phalia is celebrated for the delicacy 
and flavour of its hams. A West- 
phalia ham needs to be soaked longer 
than one cured at home. It should 
be laid in cold water for twenty-four 
hours, drained, covered with fresh 
water, and left for another twenty- 
four hours. When sufliciently soaked, 
cleanse and trim it, put it into a 
saucepan, cover wdth cold water, and 
let it simmer gently for an hour. Take 
it up, put it in a stewpan upon a bed 
of sliced carrots, onions, and celery, 
and add a bunch of marjoram, a sprig 
of thyme, a clove of garlic, three bay 
loaves, a dozen peppercorns, half a 
dozen cloves, and a blade of mace. 
Pour over the ingredients as much 
stock as will barely cover them, and 
let tho ham simmer gently until done 
enough, lake tho stewpan from tho 
fir(j, and leave tho ham in the liquor 
till cold. Take it up, draw off tho 
rind, trim the fat evenly, put it in tho 
oven for a few minutes, then press it 
with a dry cloth to free it from fat, 
and either glaze it or shake bread- 
raspings all over it. Time to simmer 
the ham, about five hours. 

If no stock is available for cooking 
the ham, use tho liquor from boiled 
meat or jjoultry, with any bones that 
may be handy. “ J ustice is not done 
to these hams,” says an authority, “ if 
plain water only is used for tho 
cooking.” 

Ham, with XSggs and Veal 
Sausages. (‘SVe recipes for Veal 
Hausaoe Meat.) — Prepare some small 
sausages, and fry them ; if more con- 
venient, make sausage - meat cakes ; 
then fry the eggs in the fat from the 
ham and sausages. Tho ham should 
be in strips, and very delicately 
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cooked. Have as many squares of 
bread as there are eggs ; fry or toast 
these, put on each two strips of ham, 
with the sausage in the middle. Lay 
an egg on the top; dish neatly, and 
serve hot. Cost, Is. 4d. for a dish made 
from half-a-pound each of ham and 
sausages, and four eggs. 

Ham, with Hggs and Vege- 
table Marrow. — liequired: a 
pound or more of ham, a medium 
sized marrow, six or seven eggs, and 
half a pint of parsley sauce. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Broil the ham, then cut it in pieces 
even in size. Boil or steam the 
marrow, after di^dding it in pieces 
rather larger than the ham. Poach 
the eggs, then dish as follows. Lay a 
few slices of fried bread or toast on a 
hot dish ; put the ham on the bread, 
and an egg on each piece of marrow* ; 
lay them round the dish ; sprinkle the 
eggs with a pinch of chopped parsley, 
and pour the sauce over the ham. 

Another way . — In addition to the 
above some green peas are required. 
In dishing, lay the eggs on the ham, 
and put the peas on the pieces of 
marrow*; j)our the sauce over the ham 
and eggs, and serve very hot. 

Ham, with Fried Haricots. 

— Required : half a pound of small 
haricots, white or giecn, a pound or so 
of ham, seasoning as below*. Cost, 
from Is. to Is. 3d. 

After the beans have been boiled 
and become cold, season them with 
pepper and a pinch of mixed herbs in 
powder. Fry the ham, and keep it 
hot, then put the beans in the j)an, and 
fry tlicm in the ham fat, adding a 
little more bacon or pork drij)ping if 
not suflBcient. Tuni them about to 
lieat them through, then put them on 
a hot dish, and lay the liam in neat 
pieces round them. This is excellent 
us it is, but may be improved by 
mixing a fried onion or two with the 
beans; or by pouring some brown 
onion sauce over them; or a little 
brown piquant sauce may be put over 
the ham. Perhaps nothing is a greater 


improvement than a spoonful or two 
of hot cream, mixed in with the beans 
just before dishing, and some chopped 
parsley or other seasoning sprinkled 
on the top. 

Ham, with Fried Potatoes. 

— Any of the recipes for fried potatoes 
may be followed. The ham should 
be dished with the potatoes round. 
Potato chips, or ribbons, sprinkled 
with parsley and cayenne, may be 
especially recommended. Cold pota- 
toes, fried, are not to be despised. 
Some brown macaroni can be put with 
the potatoes, alternately, round the dish 
for variety. 

Mutton Ham. — Choose a short, 
thick, fresh leg of mutton, weighing 
twelve or fourteen pounds, and cut 
it into the form of a ham. Pound 
in a mortar half a pound of bay 
salt, one ounce of saltpetre, and half 
a pound of coarse brown sugar. Make 
the mixture hot in a 8tew’i)an, then 
rub it thoroughly into the meat. Turn 
the ham every morning for four days, 
and rub the pickle well into it. On 
the fifth day add two ounces more of 
common salt. Rub and turn it in the 
brine for twelve days more, then drain 
and w ipe dry ; rub it with dry salt, and 
hang it up in wood-smoke. No sort 
of meat is more improved by smoking 
w’ith aromatic woods than mutton. 
When once dried it will keep for six 
months. Mutton hams may be roasted 
or boiled ; but in either case they 
should be soaked, unless quite freshly 
done, w’hen they will only require 
washing. As a breakfast -dish, with 
eggs, mutton ham is commonly used 
in the North of England and in vSeot- 
land : it is ( ut in slices as required, 
and broiled lightly. Time to smoke, 
one week. Cost, lOd. or so per pound. 

Ox Tongues, to Boil.— A 

tongue which has been in pickle for a 
fortnight or so requires but a short 
lime to soak; a smoked one needs 
some hours. Trim the tongue neatly 
about the root ; wash it, and put it in 
a saucepan of cold water; skim just 
before it boils, then, when free from 
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scum, put in a few slices of onion and 
carrot, a bunch of herbs, and if a plain 
brine has boon used to pickle it, add 
some spices tied in muslin. If spices 
have been used in the pickle they are 
not needed. Boil as gently as possible ; 
if fast, the tip will become ragged, and 
the root will remain hard. A medium- 
sized tongue will take three hours or 
more; a large one from four to five 
hours. Test it with a skewer, but 
avoid probing more than necessary, or 
a good deal of the goodness will be 
lost. Skin it as soon as it is cool 
enough to handle, and be careful to 
make no holes in the flesh. If not to 


dish becomes discoloured by the time 
the tongue is consumed ; and a more 
economical way is to cut the tongue 
right down, through the middle, then 
take slices thinly from both sides. As 
has been already said, superfluous fat 
should be cut off before it is dished ; 
then the probability is that not more 
than will bo eaten is left on. When 
the meal is over, the two parts should 
be pushed together, to prevent dry- 
ness. Any fat which may be left, so 
long as it is sweet, will come in useful 
for mixing with loan beef, or other 
meat for i)otting. 


be collared, put it on a board, and pass 
a skewer or two through the thick end, 
and another in the tip, to keep it 
in shape until cold. The under-part 
must first be cut evenly, for the tongue 
to stand well on the dish. If fat is not 
liked, a good deal must be removc'd. 
Those who like fat usually prefer it 
all left on, e.xcept any parts which 
would spoil the appearance. Cost, Cd. 
to 8d. per pound. 


Ox Tongue, to Collar.— The 

very simplest way is to roll the tongue 
round, tip inside, while hot, just after 
skinning, and tie it firmly with 
plenty of tape. A plate is then put 
over, and some weights put on the top. 
Or it can be juit in a round cake tin, 
as nearly as possible the same depth ; 
any cuttings from the bottom of tlie 
tongue may be put in the middle, and 
it must be rolled tightly, or it will iu*t 
turnout firmly. The best method is 


Ox Tongue, to Carve.— The 

illustration below shows an ox tongue 
as generally served, garnished plainly 
with a paper frill, some parsley or 
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to put in a collaring- tin, or brawn- 
press. There are many varieties, but 
the one showm is simple and inex- 
pensive. The tongue should be cut 
through, lengthwise, while 
hot, and the halves curled 
round and laid in, one on 
the other; the thick part 
of the second lialf Ixung 
placed on the thin pai t of 
the first. The tin, a, is made 
with a hollow bottom; the 
drainer, n, fits in ; the meat 
is laid on it, and then the 
lid, c, is put on the meat. 
The lid being smaller than 


the tin, drops inside, so that, 


watercress, and some scraped horse 
radish, but the latter may be dis- 
pensed with. Perhaps the most common 
way of carving is to make a cut near 
the centre of the tongue, carrying the 
knife only about three-fourths down, 
and then taking slices from both sides 
until the root and tip are reached. 
.This is wasteful — ^the fat left on the 


supposing the meat only reaches half 
the d(jpth of the tin, it is as well 
pressed as if it quite filled it. 
Weights, or flat-irons, are set on 
the lid, and the meat is left until 
quite cool. The tin may bo made any 
depth; one of about twelve inches 
is very useful. It will then serve for 
two tongues, or a nicc-sizod piece of 
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beef. The collaring-tin must be set on 
a plate, that any moisture from the 
drainer may be preserved. It consists 
mostly of fat, and should be clarified 
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with the pot skimmings, for use in the 
kitchen. 

A collared tongue is carved like a 
round of beef, and is not only very 
easy, but insures the fair distribution 
of fat and lean. 

Ox Tonne, to Cfnre.— When 
the tongue is brought in, see that there 
are no bruises on it ; if so, they will 
not take the salt, and will have to be 
cut out after cooking. Itiib a little 
salt on, and drain it, then put it in 
pickle. No. 1 is a good one if spice 
IS liked; or the same without the 
spices may bo used. Half the quan- 
tities of salt, &c., will do for one 
tongue. No. 2 can also Ik? used, and 
if a high flavour is wished for, the 
other dry pickles for Dutch or IIam- 
BVKO Beep will serve equally w’cll 
for tongues. From tw'o to three weeks 


should bo allowed, according to their 
size; as a rule, a little over a fort- 
night will cure a medium-sized tongue 
sufficiently. If a number are cured 
together, the Pickle No. 7 may be 
used. 

Fig’s Feet, Devilled.— Boil 
some Feet that have been salted in the 
usual way, until the bones may be 
drawn from them. I'hen press the 
separate halves, and leave until cold. 
For a couple of feet, put in a saucepan 
a gill of the liquor in which they were 
boiled, a tablespoonful of hot chutney, 
the same of mushroom catsup and 
brown vinegar, a teasjioonful of dry 
mustard blended to a paste with the 
same measure of browned flour, and 
finely minced onions to suit the palate ; 
salt to be added at discretion. When 
this has boiled uj) stir in an ounce of 
butter, and pour the W'hole over tin? 
feet laid flat in a stewpan. Put the 
lid on and leave for a quarter of an 
hour. This is suitable also for call's 
feet or head, sheep’s feet, or anything 
else of a gelatinous nature. 

In serving, strain the sauce over the 
feet, leaving the onions behind, unless 
fried onions arc used, then they may be 
left in. Cost, about 9d. 

Fig’s Feet, with Eggs.— A 

very good breakfast dish. Kequired : 
a set of feet, half-a-dozcn eggs, water, 
seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, about 
Is. 8d. 

In preparing this dish it is supposed 
that soup is to be made for the next 
day’s dinner (wr recipe for JMock 
Turtle Sour made with Pio’s Head, 
on page 53). The foc't should bo 
salted for a couple of days only, 
and well rinsed, then boiled until the 
bones fall out. The meat is then 
to Ik? cut up and put in a saucepan, 
with enough of the liquor from the 
pan and boiling milk to just cover it. 
A tablospoonful of flour to each 
half-pint of liquid should then bo 
stirred in, and the whole boiled lor 
a few minutes, when it will become a 
thick mince: pepper and cayenne, 
with a little salt and nutmeg must be 
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used to season it. Save a hot dish 
reiady, witlx a large piece of toast or 
fried bread on it, or in place of either 
a layer of ihashed potatoQS. Turn the 
mince on It, making it high in the 
centre ; put five eggs round the base, 
and one on the top; sprinkle each 
with a pinch of chopped parsley, and 
send to table very hot. The eggs may 
be fried or poached, or steamed, each 
in a separate cup (see recipes in a later 
chapter). 

Another way . — Use all pot liquor, 
and omit the milk in re-heating the 
feet. Thicken w'ith browned flour, 
and season with mustard, Worcester 
sauce, and a spoonful of vinegar, 
plain or seasoned. This is very 
savoury. Fried onions may bo served 
with it. The smaller the feet, the 
nicer looking will be the dish, on 
account of the colour, but larger feet 
will be more gelatinous and make 
better soup stock. This is of no 
importance if the second method be 
followed, but the first one requires 
white-looking feet. 

Fork, Fielded (Various joints). 
— Supposing it is necessary to pickle a 
good supply of pork, say a leg, a 
shoulder, the belly, head and feet ; 
make enough brine to cover the whole, 
which may be put into a tub or pan. 
The meat should be sprinkled with dry 
salt, and left for a day and a night, 
then be drained. The brine. No. 7, 
should come an inch or two above, 
and a board with weights on should 
be put over. The belly may be cooked 
in a few days ; the head and feet in a 
week or so ; the shoulder will be nice 
in a fortnight ; so wdll the leg, unless 
it is desired to convert it into wdiat is 
sometimes called Mock Ham, i.e. a 
leg of pork pickled for a month or so, 
then hung up to dry for a few weeks. 
But for this purpose the pickles given 
for hams may be used with greater 
certainty of success. The leg will be 
found very delicious ; one of eight 
pounds or thereabouts may be so 
cooked. It will take about four hours 
to boil, and should be treated just like 


a ham. To cat it in perfection it 
should not be cut until cold. (6’ee 
VlXDALOO.) 

Smoking of Tongne or Beef. 

— iSee Tongue oil Beef, Salted a.nd 
Smoked. 

Soused Feet and Ears.— This 
dish is American, and will be found 
very tasty. After thorough cleansing, 
the feet and ears of some bacon pigs 
arc salted as usual (we recommend 
Pickle No. 4), then boiled until tender 
in the ordinary way, but with a supply 
of vegebibles for flavouring. Tliey an? 
then taken ii]), the feet split, and 
the cars divided, and packed in a deej) 
jar. Boiling vinegar to cover is then 
poured over, and to each quart the 
following spices are added : a blade of 
mace, a dozen peppercorns, a dozen 
allsiuce berries, a siiltspoonful of 
celery seed, a bit of root ginger and 
a bay leaf; a pinch of soluble cayenne 
pepi>er and a teaspoon ful of salt 
should be added if the meat is to be 
kept long. All should be tied in 
muslin, and boiled in a little of the 
vinegar, and left in the jar wdth tl»c 
meat. Keep covered in a cool place. 
Serve with a little of the pickle, and 
send salad or sweet pickles to table 
with them. 

By w'ay of a change we recommend 
the addition of a small quantity of 
herbal vinegar, or a bit of scraped 
horse-radish. 

Tongue or Beef, Salted and 
Smoked. — A very good substitute} for 
the process of smoking, which is sonui- 
what tedious, is a preparation known 
as Cambrian essence, or essence of 
wood smoke. It is also useful for 
hams, bacon, and fish. Supposing tho 
meat to be cuied in brine by the wet 
process, the essence must be added to 
the liquid. If the dry, or rubbing, 
process be chosen, then, some of tho 
essence is applied at the end of the 
time, the qmintity being regulated 
according to the degree of flavour 
required. After this, the meat should 
be hung up to dry before cooking. 
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Tongues,' Pigs’ or Sheep's, 
to Cure. — These, as well as calves* 
tongues, may be cured in either of the 
pickles given for ox - tongues, and 
boiled in the same way. Pigs’ 
tongues will take a long time, 
altliough small ; sheep’s tongues are 
done in much less time. When done, 
^^^y may be skewered on a board, or 
can bo (collared, if a small, round tin 
is at hand. They are also useful for 
mixing with pork for brawn. The 
remmns are excellent if potted for 
breakfast or tea. The tips of tongues 
may be grated, and used up in a 
mince, or for flavouring sauces or 
gravies. 

The pickles recommended for the 
above are Nos. 2 and 4 ; or the 
liquid brine No. 7 may he used. About 
a week in cither case will bo enough 
to give a good flavour, or shorter time 
will do if a mild-cured tongue is liked. 
Pigs’ tongues are sent from America 
ready pickled, and are sold at about 
fourpcnce or fivepence per pound. 
They want a few hours’ soaking, and 
are improved by the addition of vege- 
tables to the boiling pot. 

Vindaloo. — ^This is a curry and a 
pickle combined, and is said to be a 
prime favourite among Europeans in 
India. When well prepared, it will 
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keep good for ^ time. 

When wanted, it oai|tbe after 

just warming up. ar« 

said to be the best t^ij| 

recipe is for pork^ bo 

glad of something new ik the pickled 
pork line. Take, say, fouV pounds 6f 
3 ^oung, fat pork, freshly killed, and not 
washed. If water be used in any form, 
the meat will not keep. Cut it 
up into square pieces, of two inches 
or thereabouts, and rinse them in 
good vinegar. Pub each w'ell over 
with currj’- pow’der, steep them in 
good French vinegar to cover for 
twenty -four hours, w’ith half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Heat in a copper 
pan some good mustard oil; watch for 
the blue smoke, the usual test, then 
put in four tables [)oonful8 of freshlj'- 
made currv^ powder, mixed into a 
paste with vinegar; add a heaping 
tablespoonful of pounded garlic, and 
the meat, with the vinegar it w'as 
steeped in ; then put in salt to taste, a 
teaspoonful of peppercorns, and four 
bay leaves, and cook until the meat is 
quite tender. Set by until cold, then 
put the meat in a perfectly drj*^ jar of 
earthenware. Pour in oil in which it 
was cooked, to come an inch or two 
above the meat ; secure it with a 
stopper, and tie over with bladder. It 
must be air-tight. Cost, about 3s. 
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{See also SouPS, Entries, Pies, Puddings, Pastry, Souffles, 
Small Savouries, Salads, and Sandwiches. See nli^o the 
Index for the various Adjuncts, Garnishes, Purees, Sauces, Sic. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Game. — In its broad sense, the term iiiclndes nil wild animals 

that are Imnted by sportsmen, and protected by law, while by “ jumltry 
is meant the domestic birds, of wliieh the turkey, fowl, ^^oose and duck 
are familiar types. Then there are the birds that from their inijj^ratory 
habits belong strictly speaking to neither of the above classes ; for althougli 
wild, they are no one’s property, and not protected by law, and therefore 
are not game. These, and the various small birds, form a sort of connect- 
ing link between game and poultry, and for our purpose it is not necessary 
to draw any line between them, as we are dealing with jdl such in nintiou 
to the cuisine. They follow, therefore, in aljdiabetical order, to facilitate 
reference; and later on, under Food in Season, we give the list, with 
the proper season for each bird and animal. 

Game is on the whole, digestible, and the primest morsels are those in 
wiiicli the muscles have had least to do — for instance, in a snipe or w’ood- 
cock the legs are more juicy than the wings, and naturally so, when one 
remembers the length of time a snipe will keep “ on the wing ” ; a proof 
in itself of the strength of that part of its body. 

To attain perfection of flavour, game must hang ; the actual length of 
time (as is pointed out under various headings in the recipes that follow) 
must depend ui)on a number of circumstances ; and there is difference of 
opinion amongst recognised authorities. One says, A pheasant more than 
any game wants hanging — this is, perhaps, admitted universally — it will 
keep twenty days in a good airy larder, if the weather be cold and dry. 
Another says, Hang your pheasant ten days, if the weaih(*r holds favour- 
able, but that is about the limit. For ourselves, we w^ould say that it is 
chiefly damp that assists putrefaction, and so long as tlio weather be dry, 
and a current of air can be secured, there is no precise limit ; but a w'atch- 
ful eye is needed, and tlie tastes of those who will eat the birds must Ijc 
ascertained. One will like it so soon as the first signs of decay are 
apparent; another will wait until tlie tail featliers can bo readily detached, 
or detach themselves. 

Tlie right w'ay of hanging is of no small importance, for if birds be 
bundled together, the air is excluded, and premature decomposition sets in. 
For this reason an improved hook, such as is shown in the engraving, is 
very useful The single hook takes two, and the double hook four birds. 
Bii^ that are not much mangled by shot will keep the best. Black pepper 
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will preserve them from flies. If there is any danger that they will not 
keep, a little charcoal, powdered, should be sprinkled on them, if ter pick- 
ing and draT![ing them. If they appear spoilt, they may be brought round 
sometimes by the aid of vinegar and water, 
or borax ana water, or permanganate of 
potash; the last is particularTy useful 
for a hare. But unless necessary, washing 
game-birds should be avoided; a wipe 
with a damp cloth is enough. Game that 
is frozen will not cook well, unless brought 
some hours beforehand into the kitchen. 

With regard to the cooking of game, 
not only the time, but the actual methods 
of cooking, and the adjuncts to the dish 
vary greafiy in different liouseholds. “ The 
epicure demands game in its native sim- 
plicity,” says one writer ; “ he asks only 
gravy, and that of the best.” “ To lard or 
farce a grouse or partridge is the reverse Fig. 97.— Game Hooks. 

of a compliment, equally to the game 

if mature, and to the guest if a connoisseur,” says Sir Henry Thompson. 
This is true no doubt to an extent ; game of the best requires nothing to 
heighten its flavour, and is spoilt by new flavours which destroy its own 
savour and aroma. But foreign game (much of it inferior to the native 
article) is now sent by shoals into England, and is certainly improved by 
treatment of the kind referred to. Then chavgBiH demanded by those who 
oat much game — a few genuine epicures excepted — to say nothing of 
fashion, which in the craze for new dishes is responsible for many that 
appear at modem tables, and for the base of which a tasteless piece of 
meat would serve as well as the finest pheasant, so completely is the original 
flavour obscured. The thing is to hit the happy medium, and to remember 
that birds of the tribe which are often classed as “ fishy,” will bear a sauce 
or gravy that would ruin an English partridge. Finally, we would add 
that in every instance, owing to the reasons above stated, the time given 
for cooking can only be regarded as approximate, particularly for roasts. 

Poultry , — A writer has it that “ thousands who talk learnedly on the 
subject of table poultry, have never seen a first-class bird.” We quote 
this, not with a view to enter upon any lengthy disquisition, but rather 
because therein, in a nutshell, lies the cause of many a failure on the part of 
the cook. She ojiens a cookery book ; it tolls lier to roast a fowl for a 
certain time, or a chicken for a certain time, if young and tender ; but 
what sort of a fowl or chicken ? Necessarily, much is left to the common- 
sense of the person who is scanning the recipe ; she may be about to deal 
with the most miserable specimen of a bird that ever adorned (?) a table 
(and thousands such are sold in large markets in England every week, 
worth nothing but to be consigned to the stock-pot) ; or she may possess 
a specimen which would justify the remark that it looked like a young 
turkey. But between the puny bird, all skin and bone, and a fowl that 
might adorn a luncheon table at Epsom, there is a widogulf. So far as oor 
own recipes go, we are assuming an average bird, either fowl or duck, goose or 
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turkey-Hhich as is ols^tainable at any good poulterer’s. We would add that 
in balung any bird, extra time must he allowed over roasting. The removal 
for basting, and the loss of heat occasioned by the opening of tlie oven 
door; necessitate this. 

There is but little to say about the hanging of poultry ; it keeps so 
short a time in comparison with game, and requires nothing more than 
watchfulness on the part of the cook. If the least high it is spoilt. It is 
certainly better to cook a fowl in too fresh than in too stale a condition. 
When bought at a shop the purchaser should state if to be cooked at once ; 
then a bird in the right condition will be guaranteed, if the ixmlterer knows 
his business. Poultiy sold in the markets of towns, sucli as is brouglit in 
by small dealers from tJie surrounding villages, is generally freshly killed, 
and wants a little hanging. Those who kill their own birds are in the 
happy position of having tnem just ready for the spit as required. Over- 
fed poultry is never satisfactory ; the flavour is spoilt ; the fat melts in 
the cooking, and serves no purpose but that of swelling the contents of the 
dripping-pot — by no means a cheap way of so doing. 

The small amount of space allotted to some birds in the following 
pages, compared with that given to others, is the result, not of accident, 
but design. Both game and poultry have been so treated that the sorts 
that are cheapest, and to be liad for a greater part of the year, and which 
lend themselves to more variety of treatment, shall present themselves to 
the reader in as many forms as possible ; while those which, from their 
costliness, or the short time of their season, or the fact that they are best 
when served but in a few ways, necessarily occupy but little 6i>aco. 


Birds, Small, to Braise.-^ 

Required ; birds, stock, vegetables, 
bacon, and garnish. Cost, variable. 

Any edible birds may be braised. 
They can be stuffed or cooked plainly, 
and a very small quantity of stock 
suffices for a good nimiber if they are 
laid flat in a stewpan, as it only need 
lialf cover them. A little bacon should 
be put at the bottom with chopped 
vegetables, and a sheet of buttered 
paper, or some bacon be laid over them. 
In this way they are really less trouble 
than roasting, and will lie free from 
dryness. When done, they may be 
glazed, then dished in a row on a 
crodton, or potato block, with a garnish 
of cress, llie gravy is to be finished 
off in the usual way — wine or other 
ingredients being added just according 
to the nature of the birds. 

Another nice dish may bo had by 
putting the birds on a dish with some 
fried potatoes round them, and finishing 
with little croutons spread with tomato 


butter. Many rice dishes are excellent 
with small birds ; they may be put 
upon a bed of rice, or it can be 
arranged as a border, and macaroni is 
also very good. Grilled tomatoes, 
sliced, are always useful as a garnish. 
Reference to dishes of larger birds will 
suggest other methods of serving them. 

Birds, Small, in Cases.— ^Birds 
that have been either roasted or braised 
look nice when served in small oval 
cases of china or pap(.T. If they nro 
not stuffed ])efore c(K>king, a little 
forccincjat may be cooked and jnit in 
the bottoms of the Cfises. The bird is 
then placed on tluj top, and for those of 
a hom< ly soil some brown sauce over, 
and a sprinkling of fried crumbs 
finishes the dish : or a well-nuido 
tomato ]>iiree can be used in place of 
brown H;aic<‘. Cost, variable. 

Another vny . — If the birds aro 
hone<l and stuffed, a little potato puieo 
can be put at the bottoms of the CUSCS| 
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and more on the top. These then 
want browning in a quick oven, any 
gravy being served separately. 

Another way . — French rolls, cut 
through, and fried after hollowing, 
form suitable cases ; each half takes a 
small bird. The bottom and sides 
should be coated with forcemeat or a 
little thick sauce, and the rolls should 
bo nicely arranged on a hot dish, with 
a garnish of stilad. [See Dkerden 
Tatties, CitofToxs, and Cuoustades.) 

Black Cock, Boasted.— This 
bird is hard, dry, and flavourless, if 
not well hung ; but the flavour is 
remarkably fine when it has been kept 
until it shows signs of having been 
hung enough. Tick and draw, but do 
not wash the inside ; a dry cloth will 
be all that is necessary. Truss it like 
a fowl. Some like the head under the 
wing, but the former mode is more 
general. Place it before a brisk fire, 
and baste unsparingly w'ith butter till 
done. It will take nearly one hour, if 
a fine bird, but three-quarters of an 
hour w’ill bo enough forone of moderate 
size. Dip a piece of thick toast into a 
little lemon juice, and lay it in the 
dripping pan under the bird ten minutes 
before it is to bo taken from the fire. 
Servo with the toast under, and a rich 
brown gravy and bread sauce. Cost, 
about 6s. per brace ; but English birds 
are often higher, while the foreign 
game which succeeds the English, is 
sometimes to be had much cheaper. 

Black Cock, Stewed.— Joint 
the black cock in the same way as an 
ordinary fowl, and fry in plenty of 
butter until nicely browned, with a 
clove of garlic, which should bo removed 
before the stewing is commenced. Put 
a small wincglassful of stock and 
two of port, and a seasoning of wilt 
and pepper into the frying-pan with 
the butter, make a nice gra>^% then 
put the black cock into a stewpan, 
pour the gravy over, and simmer very 
gently about half an hour, or until 
tender. Serve the moat liigh on the 
dish, and the gra^y with sippets of 
toast around it. Old birds are best 


done in this way ; they require more 
time. Cost, as above. 

Black cock can also be served with 
watercress, or in other ways given for 
pheasant. A very good salmi may be 
made from black game. 

Capercailzie FAtd. — Required: 
a capercailzie, butter, meat, wine, 
seasoning, &c., as under. Cost, about 
Ts., but variable. 

For this a young bird is very 
noccssarj’ ; if old it will be tough, 
and, owing to the nature of its 
food, very unpalatable also. Let it 
hang for a short time, then proceed as 
follows. Cut off the flesh, or bone the 
bird entirely, and divide the flesh into 
dice ; fry these a pale colour in good 
butter, then season wdth a little light 
wine and vinegar, a small onion, 
chopped, salt, cayenne, and nutmeg, 
and lefive for a few hours. Pass 
through a mincer four ounces of veal, 
the same of pork, and half a pound of 
beef ; mix in five ounces of bn^arl- 
erumbs, seasoning to taste, the yolk.s 
of four liard-bciled eggs, cut small, 
and the yolks of two raw eggs. CreaM* 
a jKite mould well, j>ut some sliced 
bacon at the bottom and sides, and 
pack in the meat and seasoning in 
alternate layers ; press them in well. 
Put more bacon on the top, and pour 
over some light wine, as much as it 
will absorb. Let it stand for a few 
hours, first placing slices of lemon over, 
then cover it well, and cook it in a 
water bath for three to four hours. 
When done, take away the lemon, add 
a little more wdne in which a morsel of 
gelatine has been dissolved, and servo 
when quite cold. 

Capercailzie, Boasted. [See 
GuorsE.) — Koast in the same way, vrith 
due allowance for the size of the bird. 
Cost, about 3s. to Is. ; sometimes more. 

Chickens. — These may be had all 
the year round. No form of animal 
food is so tender and digestible as the 
flesh of a chicken. Choose dark-legged 
ones for roasting, and singe them, as it 
makes the flesh firmer. (For recipes 
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other than those given in the following 
paragraphs, see Fowl ; also the section 
on Invalid Cookery. In the latter are 
some dishes that may he served at the 
family table, where children or delicate 
persons have to be considered.) The 
cost of chickens is variable ; the quality 
rules it to an extent, but the weather, 
and other “ markets ” (as when game 
is scarce) make a good deal of 
difference to the poultry market. 
Generally, chickens are the dearest in 
the spring, and cheapest towards the 
end of the year ; from 2s. 6d. to Ss, 6d. 
may be given as average prices. 

Chdeken and Artichokes.— 

Required : a chicken, artichoke bot- 
toms, puree, and sauce. Cost, about 
6s. 6d. 

Take a tin of artichoke bottoms, 
heat them, and place them round 
a hot dish. Pour over them some 
melted butter. In the middle of the 
dish put an artichoke puree, and dish 
a boiled or stewed bird on it. Pour I 
more melted butter over, and sprinkle 
the breast with the cooked liver, sieved, 
and a little chopped fennel or parsley. 
Egg sauce is also very good with the 
above, and many other piiivcs can bo 
so serv'cd in the centre of the dish. 

Chicken, Boiled. — A boiled 
chicken should be compact in appear- 
ance, beautifully white, and served 
with a good sauce. Under the head of 
Poultry, Boiled, are full directions for 
the method. The nicest SJiuces should 
be selected, where expense is not an 
object, for a hot bird ; such as supreme, 
veloute, I’olaillo, &c. ; and for a cold 
bird we recommend any of the delicate 
sauce.s into which cream enters. If a 
vegetable sfiuce, as celerj', is chosen, it 
should be as good as possible ; creamy, 
nipc in colour, and dfdicately flavoured. 
The same is true of a puree. Time, 
in proportion to size ; from half-an- 
hour to forty minutes on an average ; 
but a fine bird will take longer. 
{See Chicken, Roasted.) The breast 
always looks nicer, supposing the sauce 
to be w’hite, for some little garnish ; 
chopped parsley, sieved egg yolk, sieved 


liver, &c., according to taste and the 
nature of the sauce. 

CMcken Cutlets, French.— 

Required: a chicken, bread, cheese, 
seasoning, egg, sauce, and a vegetable 
puree. Cost, from 3s. 6d. upwards, 
exclusive of the vegetables. 

Prepare these by jointing and skin- 
ning a cooked bird. Season some 
bread-crumbs with grated Parmestin 
cheese ; sprinkle the cliicken wdlh 
ciiyenne, ground mace or nutmeg, and 
a little white pepper; cover with 
beaten egg and some of the crumbs ; 
repeat this in half-an-hour ; then fry 
them brown, and sprinkle with gmted 
cheese. Dish round a ]>iirec of sorrel 
or 6])inaeh, and send some white sauce, 
made from the (‘hicken boiujs ami 
flavoured wdth ebeest;, to table with 
them. 

Another ivay . — Season the crumbs 
w'ith herbs, as varied as possible, and 
serve wdth siiueo herbaee, or a nice cold 
sauce ; see recipes. 

Chicken, Devilled,— Required : 
a chicken, butter, and sea-soningas be- 
Ibw\ Cost, from 2s. Cd. to 3s. (id., accord- 
ing to the season and size of bird. 

31 ix together butter, French and Eng- 
lish mustard, a morsel of anchovy past(‘, 
a dust of cayenne and white laqiper, a 
pinch of Kilt, and some grated lemon 
peel. The mixture should bo creamy ; 
the quantity of seasoning is Ix'st regu- 
lated by tiiste ; some may like the 
addition of chutney. otlier recipes 
for devilled meats.) Skin and score the 
flesh of a cooked bird, and rub the 
paste in an hour or two before it is 
w'anted. Then dip in oil cjr clarifitKi 
butter, and broil or grill, and serve 
very hot^ on a dish j)aj»er or napkin. 

Chicken, Fricasseed 
(American).— Reciuired : a chicken, 
stock, seasoning, thickening, eggs, and 
pork, as below. (A»8t, about 48. 

Cut up a nice chicken into joints; 
cover it with uarm white stock or 
water ; add three quarters of a pound of 
pickled pork, and boil up (bring to the 
boil gently), then put in some chopped 
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parsley, a large onion, minced and 
scalded, and some white pepper and a 
grate of nutmeg. Go on cooking until 
tender, an hour is the average, then 
stir in half a cup of cream, a good 
tablespoonful and a half of flour mixed 
with milk to a paste, and more season- 
ing if needed. JBoil up for ten minutes, 
stir in an ounce of butter, and two raw 
eggs, and serve in a minute or two on 
a very hot dish. Fowls, if quite old, 
may be made tender this way. They 
should be covered with cold stock, and 
the pork should be put in when they 
are half done ; they may take from two 
to four hours, but with care will 
yield a savoury and excellent di.sh. 
The success of the dish will be more 
certain if the joints be laid in lemon 
juice for an hour before cooking: in 
this case, the cream, flour, and eggs, 
should bo separately heated (the cream 
and flour first boiled together) , and the 
cont(int8 of the two pans well amalga- 
mated just before sending to table. 
This is simply to prevent the curdling 
of tlic fwiiice, owing to the presence of 
lemon juice. 

Chickeii, Pried. — Required ; a 
chick('n, egg, crumbs, seasoning, and gar- 
nish. Ckjst, from Ils. u})war(ls on average. 

»Stt!am a chicken, wliolo, until 
three parts done; ; lot it got cold, then 
joint it. Molt some oil, butter, or 
clarified fat in a frying-pan ; let it 
heat in the usual way, then put in the 
chicken, which should bo coated w'ith 
-egg and fine cracker crumbs, mixed 
with 8P4i.soniiig. Turn the pieces over 
until brown and crisp ; pile them on a 
hot na])kin laid on a dish ; fry a few 
sprigs of parsh'y, and ganiish the 
chicken with it. 

A still bettor way i.s to use a jian of 
fat, in which immorsiori for a few' 
seconds only is required. The chicken 
should then bo steamed until nearly 
done. For a very superior dish remove 
the skin. 

Chicken, Fried (American). 

—^Required : a chicken, some pork, a 
gill each of cream and milk, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 38. 


For this the bird must be very 
young ; much younger than those that 
are usually sold in poulterers* shops ; 
so tender, in fact, that the bones could 
almost be eaten as readily as the 
chicken. After washing and drying, 
joint it, and flour well. Fry some 
strips of fat, salt pork, until plenty 
of fat to fry the chicken has run 
out. Put in the chicken, and turn it 
about until both sides are well brow'ned. 
Make gravy in the pan by boiling up 
cream and milk, with flour and chop- 
ped parsley ; pour this over, and serve 
hot. The sauce can be omitted if 
preferred. 

Chicken and Macaroni, 

Moulded. — Required : six ounces of 
cooked chicken, three ounces of boiled 
ham or bacon, throe ounces of boiled 
tongue, calf’s or sheep’s, three ounces 
and a half of pipe nmcaroni, eggs, 
cream, stock, sauce, Ac., as below. Cost, 
about Is. lOd. 

Mince all the meat together: boil 
down the chicken bones, and c'n(.)k the 
macaroni in the li(pior thus obhiined 
until half donr* ; then eiit it up, and add 
it to the meat. ^Season nicely according 
to taste. Add tw’O Ixiaton <‘ggs, and half 
a gill of (Team, with a tahlespoonful of 
hread-CTumbs .soaked in stock. Put the 
mixture in a plain mould, well buttered; 
cover with paper, and cook in half its 
depth of boiling water until firm, about 
fifty minutes. Turn out, and pour 
round it any sauce such as would he 
served with boiled fowds : oyster, 
celery, or musliroom will be found 
excellent ; so is liver and lemon sauce, 
or a plain white sauet', made from 
the lK)nes and skin, wdll ln'tter suit 
some tastes. The ehickt'n licpior wdll 
coiiui in for soup ; it will gain rjiiher 
than lo.se hy the l)oilingof themacaroni. 
Vermici'Ui can he used ; it wants but a 
few' luiuutes’ preliminary boiling. 

Chicken, Marinaded and 

Pried.— Cut a cold roasted chicken 
into neat joints, season them well with 
salt and cayenne, strew over them 
chop]ied onion and ^rsley, and soak 
them for an hour in equal parts of 
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lemon juice and oil. Turn them fre- 
quently. Drain them, and dip each 
piece in good frying batter, and plunge 
into hot fat, enough to produce a golden 
brown, crisp coating, almost instantly. 
Garnish with fried parsley, and dish 
on a napkin. Cost, about 4s. 

Chicken, with Mnshroom 

IPur^e* — licquired : a chicken, sauce 
as below, a puree of mushrooms, crou- 
tons and bacon. Cost, about 5s. 

Boil thetrimmingsof a chicken w’itli a 
morsel of ham, a few slices of vc'getables, 
and a sprig of th}’me and parsleVf in a 
quart of water until reduced to a gill. 
Strain, and mix with it a gill of cream, 
boiling. Have ready a good-sized 
chicken, boiled ; pour the sauce over— 
it may be thickened with arrowroot or 
roux, just as preferred. A good deal 
of this will run on to the dish. Tlien 
pour over the chicken some thick, 
creamy, mushroom puree. (See r(;cipe 
in chapter on Dressed Vegetables.) 
Prepare some little croutons ; coat 
them with the mushroom puree, and 
put on each a little pile of cooked I 
bacon, cut small, and mixed with the | 
liver of the bii’d, cooked and sieved. 
Put a bit of parsley on each, and use 
them for garnishing— some on the 
breast, the rest on the dish. A fowl is j 
excellent thus served ; it can be stuffed 
W’ith forcemeat, mushroom or herb, if 
liked. Time to boil the chicken, from 
forty minutes ; less if small. 

Chicken in Rice.—Bequired : a 

chicken, some milk, and white sauce, 
a teacupful of rice, garnish and 8ea.son- 
ing as below. Cost, about 4s. 

Wash and blanch the rice, then cook 
it in milk to cover, with a little salt, 
some white peppercorns, and a blade 
of mace. When the milk is absorljed, 
put a gill of sauce, economical be- 
chamel. Add to it some cooked, lean 
ham in dice, or passed through a min- 
cer, a couple of hard-boiled eggs in 
dice, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. Boil a chicken, cut it up 
while hot, and mask it with bechanud, 
or good white sauce. Pile it up, and 
form a wall of rice round it. Put the 


best joints at the top. This is econo- 
mical and excellent. It may be 
much elaborated by garnishing the top 
with more eggs, and fancy-shaped 
pieces of ham, w^armed between two 
plates over boiling wvitcr, or with 
truffles. The rice wdll require an liour 
and a half to two hours. The chicken 
will take from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour. Both must be ready 
at the same time. 

Chicken and Kice (Spanish). 

— Required; a chicken, a gill of oliv(‘ 
oil, a couple of onions, half a ])oiin(J of 
rice, a pint of stock, srtlt and red 
pe])per, tomatoes, and a bead of garlic. 
Cost, about 3s. 9d. 

IVIake the oil hot, cut up the best 
parts of the bird and cook it in 
the oil to a pale browm, make sto<'k 
with inferior portions. The onions, 
with the tomatoes, a couple or three, 
are to be fried a in another 

pan. Then the w’hole, wdth the washed 
rice, are to he boiled until tender ; the 
liquor should be absorlx^d by the rice, 
which must lx* p(‘rf(*ctly soft. I’his 
needs rare; the best way to avoid 
bnming is to set the jar in a sjuicejKin 
of boiling water, after all the inaterials 
are mixed; or to use a double siiuee*- 
j)an. Any nice* i)lain stock, may I 
used, but white stock, as No. 9, is 
the best. 

Chicken, Koasted.— A young 
chicken wants vei*)' careful handling ; 
the flesh is tender and soon tears; 
indeed, the (mtire appearance may bo 
readily spoilt unless this be remem- 
bered in the plucking and trussing. 
No stuffing is needed, though some 
prefer it ; then a delicately-flavoured 
forcemeat should be used. "A lump of 
butter, seasoned with jx*pp(?r and salt, 
and some powdered herbs if liked, 
should he put in wdien not stuffed. 
Truss just like a fowl, and cover the 
breast with greased paper. Baste well, 
and let the tint acquired ho a very 
delicate, even brown. Froth it nicely 
in the usual way, hut bike osjx’cial 
care that the breast is not dried. Time, 
very variable ; a small bird may be 
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done in twenty to thirty minutes; a 
fine one — a chicken in point of age, hut 
a fowl with respect to size — may take 
three-quarters of an hour or longer. 
Serve and carve like a fowl, unless 
very small, then cut u]) pigeon-fashion. 
Owt, from 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. 

Another way . — Boil the liver with 
some herbs in chicken stock ; pound it 
with a honed anchovy, the grated j>eel 
of a lemon, the yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs, and a little pepper, and 
stir it into half a pint of good melted 
butter ; put in a tfibl(!Sj)Oonful of lemon 
juice last thing. Pour this over the 
chicken, and garnish with lemons in 
slices. 

Chicken and Tomatoes.~Kc- 

quired : a chicken, white sauce, tomato 
butter, whole tomatoes, bacon, and 
croutons. Cost, about 5s. to 5s. 6d. 

Boil a chicken, and pour over it some 
rich white sauce, thick enough to coat it. 
I’repare somt! tomato butter, and while 
hot, decorate the bird, letting the white 
sauce show through. Cut some round 
croutons, and lay on each a small slice 
of cooked bacon thi' same size, and coat 
them with the tomato butter. Put 
these round the chicken, w’ith small 
whole tomatoes, nicely fried orstew'cd, 
in between. This is a Very delicate 
and much-liked dish. 

Cygnet, to Roast.— Required : 
a cygnet, stuffing and gravy as below', 
and some red cuiTant jelly, (’ost, un- 
certain, the birds being seldom sold. 

Truss this bird in the same way as a 
goose. Make a stuffing of three pounds 
of beef, fat and lean together, chop it 
small w'ith three boiled onions, add 
three ounces of butter, a tablespoonful 
of siilt, a tcaspoonful of and a 

whole nutmeg gi'ated. Pound it 
smootlily in a mortar, stuff the cygnet, 
and sew it up securely to prevent the 
gravy escaping. The amount of stuff- 
ing must be in proportion to the size 
of the bird. It is genemlly cooked 
in the same way as haunch of venison, 
with a thick crust over it, but this is 
unnecessary. The gravy may be kept 
by covering it with paper from the 


outset, heating it gradually through, 
basting it patiently and thoroughly, 
and when it is nearly finished removing 
the paper, and bringing it near the fire 
to browm. Send it to table with a 
sauce made of equal quantities of good 
wine and beef gravy. Bed curnint 
jelly, hot and cold, should also be 
served w'ith it. Cygnets should be 
roasted at or before Christmas, after 
which time they decidedly deteriorate 
in quality. They make a very hand- 
some and delicious dish. Time to 
roast, from two to three hours on an 
average. Many years ago the sw’an 
was regarded as a very fashionable 
dish ; only now and then does it ap- 
pear at modem tables. The flesh is 
highly appreciated, as a rule. Only 
young birds, or cygnets, are chosen for 
cooking. 

Duck.— A full breast, supple feet, 
and clear skin, should bo sought in a 
duck. “ A young farmyard duck, fat- 
tened at liberty, but cleansed by being 
shut up for two or three days, and fed 
on barh'y-meal and water ” is &iid to be 
the best, d'w’o small, young ducks 
make a better dish than one large, hard- 
fleshed drake, which, as a rule, is most 
fit for a stew. Ducks should hang for 
a few days when tin? weathtu* permits. 
Cost, about 2s. Gd. to 4s. (?ach for ducks. 
Ducklings (or young ducks), are a little 
less, except early in the year, but the 
price varies according to the quality 
and season. Size and weight, combined 
with youth, are aimed at in feeding for 
the tiible. 

Duck, to Carve.— In carving a 
duck, due regard must be liad to its 
size and condition : a large, fat duck 
may Ik* cut up like a goose, viz., in 
thin slices from the breast, then the 
w'ings are removed ; the carver should, 
liowever, leave pirt of the side of tlie 
breast attached to each wing. Next 
the legs are cut off, then the neck -bone. 
The breast-bone is separated by cutting 
through the sides, and the back-boiu^ 
is divided in two by cutting dow'nwards. 
But in the case of a poor, skinny duck, 
to attempt to cut slices from the breast 
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is to betray its condition; then the of the gravy from the duck. Season 
wings should come off at starting. with salt and popper, and serve with 
With each helping some stuffing should the peas laid under the duck, and the 
be served, the skin beinfl: first cut gravy over. Time, one hour for duck; 


across between the legs, that it uiay be 
taken out with a spoon. 

Duck, Boiled. — A duck boiled 
is a duck spoiled,” is an old proverb, 
but had the originator lived in the 
north of Wah‘S it never w'ould have 
been uttered. There they boil ducks 
often and well, but they salt them first, 
and serve them smothered with onion 
sauce. Time to simmer gently, thirty 
to forty minutes. 

Duck, Boned and Stuffed.— 

Required : a duck, stuffing, a chestnut 
pui-ee, and some wine. Cost, from 4s. 
to 5s., according to season. 

This must be boned carefully, or 
the skin will break. The breast only 
may be boned if preferred. The 
stuffing may be one of the usual 
kinds given for duck, or it can be 
composed of veal sausage meat, with 
a fourth its weight of suet, the 
same of bread-crumbs, and well fla- 
vour(‘d with mixed herbs and chiv(‘s, 
then made into a moist juistc with 
cream and tlie yolk of a raw (*gir. It 
should then bo braised, or very nicely 
roasted. Rut the bones on wdth a 
t[Hart of water, the siimc herbs used in 

stuffing, some peppercorns, and a 
bit of lean ham, and stew down to half 
.E pint. When the duck is done, j)ut 
round it a rich jmrec of chestnuts, 
moistened with some of the gravy ; tlio 
rest is to be thickened, an(l flavoured 
with half a glass of sheny, and served 
in a tureen. 

Duck, Braised, with Green 
Peas. — Required: a duck, peas, 
onions, and seasoning as below. Cost, 
about 38. Gd. to 4s. 

Rrej)aro and cook as for turnips 
{sec the following recipe), using grotm 
peas instead of the small slices of 
turnips. Fry tw'o onions in butter 
till they are of a pale brown, and 
boil them to a thick saucc^ with some 


j»ea8, half an hour. Use one quart of 
peas. 

Duck, Braised, with Tur- 
nips,— Required : a duck, a few slices 
of bacon, seasoning, vegetables, wine, 
butter, &c., as btdow. Cost, from 48. 
to 4s. Gd. 

I Prepare a duck as if for roasting. 
Line a small pan just large enough 
for the duck, with slices of bacon. 
Strew’ over the bottom a little parsley, 
chives, thyme, and lemon peel. Lay 
ill the duck, and add a carrot cut 
into strips, an cnien stuck w’ith three 
cloves, some pej)per and stock, with a 
glass of white w'ine. Baste frequently, 
and simmer an hour or till done. Fry 
some slices of turnip in butter to a 
light hrow’n, drain, and add tlioni to 
the stewpan, after removing tlio duck, 
which should be kept hot. Wlien the 
turnips are tender remove them and 
strain the gravy, thickening wdth a 
little roux or browTi(;d flour. Put the 
duck on a dish, with Die hot gravy 
over, and garnish wdth the turnips. 

Duck, with Burffundy.™ Boast 
a nice duck as usual, but do not stuff 
it. When it comes to table, cut it 
across in several places, breast, legs, 
and wings, and sprinkle a pinch of salt, 
white p(.*pper, grated lemon peel, and 
cjiycnnc into the furrows. Have ready 
a gill of good Burgundy, heated to 
prevent chilling the duck, and jiour it 
slowly over the bird. Cover for one 
minute after basting a few’ times with 
the wine and gravy, then se^^’e. Those 
to whom this dish is novel will find it 
worth trying. The gravy should be 
good. Stock No. IG or 17 may be 
used for the foundation ; see Giiavv 
FOR Ducks; and add the flavouring 
ingredients therein mf'iitioncd : tbieken 
with browm roux, and wlien boiled up 
as thick as good crcxini, add half a gill 
of Burgundy to a pint of gravy. 

Almost needless to add, the duck 
must come to table piping hot, and the 
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cover should be well heated ; should it 
become chilled by waiting it will be 
spoilt. Cost, about 4s. to 4s. 6d. 

Duck, with Burta. Fowl 

AND Bukta.) — A duck cooked in any 
apiDroved fashion is very good eating 
served with the prej)aration of rice 
given in the recipe named. Many 
other rice dishes given in a later 
chapter can be served with duck. 

Duck, with Cabbage.— Bc- 

quired : a duck, a cabbage;, a few ounces 
of fat bacon, and lean barn, about half 
a pound of sausages, seasoning, vege- 
tables, and stock as under. Cost, about 
4s. to 4s. Gd. 

First i)ut a young cabbage in boil- 
ing water, salted ; in five minutes 
di'ain and press it. l*ut some fat 
bacon in a stewpan to cover the 
bottom; brown a trussed dink in it, 
put a bit of lean ham undiu*, after 
browning, with cjibbago on, then put 
the duck in wdth more cabbage over, 
and some little sausages round it. Put 
sweet herbs in to flavour, with cloves 
and peppercorns, a slice or two of 
onion, and c-arrot and turnij) if handy. 
Moisten with a little stock or gravy, 
cover, and cook until done, turning the 
sausages as required. Serve with the 
ham in strips laid with the sausages 
round the duck. The cabbage should 
be put under the duck. 

This dish requires care; it is then 
much nic(!r than might bo imagined 
from the reading of the recipe. 

Duck, Devilled (French).— 

Required : a duck, gravy, and seasoning 
as lielow. Cost, from 3s. to Is. on an 
average. 

Cut a very tender duck straight 
down tin; iniddh'. Prick the flesh 
all over with a skewer, and rub into 
it some French mustunl, cayeniu', 
white pepper, sjilt, and hot chutney. 
Broil it very steadily at a clear fire for 
twenty to thirty minutes. It must 
bo brushed over with oil or butter 
from time to time. Have ready a 
gravy made fn>m equal measures of 
good stock and wine, and to half a 
pint add a pinch of salt and sugar, a 


tablespoonful of lemon pickle, and a tea- 
spoonful of mushroom ketchup. Boil 
up, and stmin over the duck. Garnish 
the dish with watercress. 

A duck may be left whole, and 
seasoned in the same way, then roasted 
or braised, the same gravy being used. 
In almost any way it will commend 
itself to those who appreciate piquant 
dishes. Or it may be left whole and 
liroiled, and instead of serving gravy 
with it, send some tartare sauce or 
tomato butter to table, and if liked, 
some apple puree, made by mixing a 
gill of a 2 >ple sauce with a tcaspoonful 
of curry paste, a tablespoonful of thick 
brow’n sauce, and a small onion fried 
and ch<q)})cd. Any sort of hot pickles 
I may go to table with devilled duck. 
Sweet mange chutney is also a very 
good relish. 

Duck Giblets.— Preixare these by 
taking the gall bag from the liver, and 
any green-looking portion away ; cut 
through the gizzard gently, and peel 
off the outside, which is the part used 
(the inside is a bag which has to be 
thrown away; the contents of it are 
little stones, and if cut into, the wash- 
ing of the inter-part is more dillicult). 
8(;ald the head, and remove eyes and 
bill ; pick and w'ash it well, also thei 
other parts, pinions and neck, &c. Ou4 
them up small, and then proceed 
directed for duck gravy ; or they wiill 
make a pie, which see. If used for 
gravy, they can be served in stiuco ipr 
gravy as a separate dish; that js 
say, aftt'i* some of the goodn(\ss and 
flavour liave been extracted by thfe 
gravy wdiiidi is to In' served with the 
roast duck, the giblets are by no means 
exhausted, as would be* a piece of gravy 
lu'of aftiu* the same treatment. Even 
if served with only a little stock or 
gravy to moisten them, wdth some 
apple sauce and fried onions, they are 
very good eating. {See also Goose 
G iiii.ETs, and Duck, Roasted, Ameri- 
can.) 

Duck Giblets, Devilled.— Cook 
the giblets until almost done, then 
take them up, and score them ; rub in 
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a little ginger, cayenne, and mustard ; 
re-heat them in a little sauce or gravy, 
and serve very hot. 

Dacki Hashed. — Hcquired: the 
remains of a duck, macaroni, cheese, 
tomato pulp, gravy, &c., as below. 

. Cost, exclusive of the duck, about Is. 

This is a simple and savoury dish. 
Mix together enough gravy (stuved 
with the duck) and tomato pulp to j 
cover the pieces, which should be cut 
up neatly. Heat all together ; the sauce 
first, then put in the duck. For lialf j 
a duck, stir in first before serving 
seasoning to taste, and a teaspoonful of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Put a bordt^r 
of boiled macaroni round the dish ; 
over this pour a little cheese sauce 
and put the duck and sauce in 
the middle. There should be only 
enough sauce to coat the joints, and it 
should be as thick as good cream. 
Brown roux is the best thickening 
for it. 

Another way. — Fry a good-sized 
onion, a bay loaf and some parsley ; 
add a pint of stock, go<jd, such as 
No. 4 ; cook for a few minutes, put in 
a tomato broken up, and cook for ten 
minutes more. Thicken with roux, 
then pass through a sieve. Ke-heat 
half or three parts (d a duck in thi.s, 
and put round the dish some oval 
croiitons, spread with ])ro\s’n onion 
sauce flavoured wdth powdered sage. 

Duck, Hashed, Hich.— Make 

enough olive Sfiuce to cover the joints, 
the skin being first taken off, and us(;d 
in making the sauce. Let the duck 
heat through in the sauce, and serve 
in a ring of fried bread. Garnish with 
olives and crofitons. 

Duck Hot Pot.— Bequired : a 
duck, a dozen little dumpings, a dozen 
pobitoes of medium size, thrc<.* large 1 
apples, one onion, seasoning, and gravy, ! 
Cost, about 4s. 

Out up the duck ; 8f‘e that it is very 
clean ; half cook and slice the pota- 
toes, scald and chop the onion, and 
mte or chop the apples. Make the | 
dumplings from good suet crust, the ! 


size of a walnut. Butter a hot pot 
dish very liberally ; put the above in 
layera, having potatoes bottom, then 
duck with onions and apples, and aalt 
and pepper ; then dumplings here and 
there, and so on until the top is rcac'hcd; 
that must be farmed of potatoes. Four 
1 gravy from the giblets, viewed to rags, 
over all. Cover the pot, and cook like a 
jugged hare, in a pan of boiling water, 
for two hours or rather wore. Turn out 
in a hot dish, and put all round souu^ 
more potatoes, parboiled, and fiiii.sh<‘d 
by browning in a good oven. More 
dumplings will al.so be an acquisition if 
the party he a large one, composed of 
children. 

Another way. — This is very superior 
to the above. Here and th(‘re, on every 
Liycr, put a few strips of pickled pork, 
and sprinkle the whole w’ith a little 
sage and parsley — very little, or it will 
be too strong ; a morstd of nutmeg 
fiirtlujr improves it. Thescj dislu's arc 
similar to the American pot pies, and 
very good they will be found. 

Buck, with Olive Sance.— 

A ro.i.sted duck with olive sauc(j 'for 
which s(€ rccip<‘) is a popular di.sh. 
Olive gravy i.s al.sf> very good; it can 
he made by ])rcparing tlo' oliv(‘S as 
directed for Siiiicc, and adding th(‘ni 
to tin; ordinary gravy ; or a very 
good gravy c^in hf- obtained by adding 
a toiispoonful of roux to a pint of 
stock, No. IG, olives being used in the 
same way. Cost of duck, 2s. Gd. to 48., 
according to season. 

Duck, Hoasted.— If not already 
don(r by the poulterer, the bird must 
be jiickod, singed, and eiriptlcd ; the 
head and neck removed, but the feet 
left on ; thc.se should he held in boil- 
ing water to make the skin j>eel off 
e/isily. Tin* inside should la? rin.S4'd 
and clrif?d, and the outside wiped with 
a clean cloth. 'J’he pinions should he 
cut off at the first joint, and the fret 
twisted round on the hack of the bird, 
so that tiny sjjread out fan shape. By 
breaking tlio bat k- bone the bird will 
Imj firmer on the dish when served. 
The nicer it is trussed the plumper 
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the breast will look. Ducks are 
stuffod in the body like geese, and 
finished off in the same way ; the loose 
piece of skin at the neck end is folded 
over the back. Aftc.T twisting the feet 
under the body, take a skewer, and 
put it in the tip of the wing-bone, and 
through the leg on one side, then 
through the body, and out at the cor- 
responding of thri wing and legs 
on the other side. Now piss a string 
round the lower joints of the legs; 
twist each end round the points of the 
skewer, and tic across the back, draw- 
ing it tightly. Put the duck down to 
a good tire, and roast according to size, 
plentiful basting being very important. 
'J'ho duck should be brown and nicely 
frothed. 'J’iine,from forty-five minutes 
to an hour Jind a (piarter, for fat 
ducks fully grown. Cost, from 3s. to 
4s. or more. 

Duck, Boasted, American.— 

Pr(‘pare some stufling of the sage and 
onion type, but make it very mild, 
using plenty of bread-cruml^s soaked 
in cream, and some scalded onions (or 
parboil them in milk), in small pro- 
portion, with a very little sage. While 
the duck is roasting, the giblets should 
be stewing, but they must go on an 
hour and a half before the duck. When 
done, cut the giblets very small (the 
pieces at starting should be the usual 
size), thicken the gravy in which they 
were stewed so that it looks like a thick 
mince ; add a spoonful of good port, 
and serve on the dish with the duck. 
Send some jelly to table — black or red 
currant, or grape or cranberry. The 
stock or gravy for stewing the giblets 
should be brown. 

Buck, Boasted, with Apple 
Jelly. — Do not stuff the duck ; stuid 
good gmvy to table with it, and 
in a sauce-boat some imdted apple jelly. 
It must bo of gooil ffaviMir, and not 
over-8 w<H*t ; the dish will then he found 
very dirlicious. liy way of a chang»\ 
tomato jelly may Ik? similarly serveil. 
A spoonful of either of the above- 
nanu‘d jellios, added to a turwn of 
gravy, may be substituted when 


economy has to be considered. Cost, 
from 48. upwards. 

Buck, Salmi of. — Hequired: a 
duck, some bread, half a pint of salmi 
sauce (see recipe), and garnish and 
seasoning as below. Cost, Ss. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. 

Roast the duck until nearly done 
with some slices of bread under 
it; then take it down, and joint it. 
Cover the pieces with salmi sauce, and 
let them simmer for ten minutes, or 
more if necessary. Dish in a pile, and 
giirnish with the bread cut in shapes, 
and some glazed onions. Another good 
salmi is made by laying the joints of a 
cold duck in hot tomato sauce to cover 
them. It should be made from tomato 
pulp, mixed with a little stock oV>tiiined 
from the trimmings of the duck ; a 
morsel of glaze is to be stirred in, and 
a good seasoning of cayenne and lemon 
juico added. This should just coat 
the duck, and a garnish of little toma-^ 
toes and button muslirooms, both fried 
and glazed, or braised, are a great 
improvement. 

Buck, Salmi of, with Salad. 

— Roast partially a young duck ; do 
not stuff it. Joint and re-heat it in a 
little stock. No. 16 or 17 ; flavour with 
good Madeira, and thicken a little with 
brown roux. Ser\’e with the sauoe 
over, and send to table a nice fruit 
salad — cherry, strawberry, or m^Ion. 
Such may also be served with roasted 
ducks. Time, to roast, about twenty 
minutes ; to simmer, twenty minutes 
or more. Cost, from 38. 6d. to 4s. Sd. 

Buck, Stewed, d la Carring- 

teu. — Ke(]uired : a duck, larding bacon, 
stock, clu'stnuts, wine, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, from 4s. upwards on 
an average. 

I.iini the breu.st of a duck with 
bacon, and roast it for twenty minutes, 
supposing it to be a full - grown 
tender bird ; then take it down. Ihit 
in a .stewpan a jiiiit of good stock. 
No. 0 or 7 : ndd two dozen or more of 
riMi>ted I hestnuts, pivled, a large onion, 
fried in butter and sliced, some pu^dey 
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and and a sage leaf. Lay 

the duck in, give twenty to thirty 
minutes’ cooking, basting and turning 
often. Then dish the duck, and glaze 
it well. Thicken the grav}' with roux, 

, and flavour it with a glass of port ; put 
the chestnuts round the duck, and 
strain the gra vy in t o a h ot hofi t. Claret 
may be used in place of port. Ho sure 
to make the surface crisp, but take care 
not to dry tlu? breast by ex])osure to 
■ fierce heat, either in the oven, or before 
the fire. It is better to use a fuila- 
mander, or a substitute, otherwise 
colour is often g?iiiicd at the expense 
of the best part of the bird. A fruit 
salad goes well with this (sec previous 
recipe) ; or serve a dish of oranges 
with it, a salad or compote (see 
recipes). 

Ducklings. — These can be cooked 
and served like ducks ; when stuffed 
the stuffing should bo mild. Any of 
the above-named sauces may go to 
table with them. Green peas, whole, 
or in a puree are cxcelh'iit with them, 
so are other green vegetahles, A gofid 
puree of green hfirieot.s (see recipes) is 
nice for a change ; if tin* ducks are 
stuffed, t}i(‘ puree should be flavoured 
with sage, or any other ht-rb used in 
the stuffing. A puree of carrots is 
another good accompaniment, or 
braised ciirrots may be substituted. 
Potatoc-s dressed nicely, a.s h^r game, 
likewise go well with ducks, and 
asparagus is a dainty adjunct. 

PnekB’ Livers, of.— This 

is made in France and elsewhere, and 
known as pd/c dr /oie de canard. It is 
used much in the same way astlic pate 
de foie gras (goose liver jAte). It is 
rather darker in cohmr, and the fat 
that Furnumds it w'ill be found rich, 
and may be used in potted meats of 
game, <fcc , instead of some of the but- 
ter ; or it can take the place of cream 
in making purees of some kinds. I'be 
liver may be sliced, an'l served alone, 
or placed on a dish alternately witli 
^ cold duck (in slices), and garnished 
w'ith cress, parsley, &c. To various 
little dishes made from the remnants 


of game and poultry, some of the 
pate may he added ; a small quantity 
imparts great richness. 

Dneks, Sauces for.— In ad- 

dition to those named in the foregoing 
recipes, may be noted others, ns Italian, 
Madeira, and rich tomato. A very 
good one (that ean also be served with 
wild duck) is obtained by adding to a 
turetm of brown gravy ;i tablespoonful 
or so of Seville orange jelly. This 
res(‘mblcs good orange marmalade in 
fiavour, but is clear, like aj)ple jelly. 
Many would prefer this to the gravy 
made from the juice of the Seville 
orang(^ in the usual way. Wlien this 
is servt'd, an orange siilad should go 
to tablf with tlui ducks : or an orange 
com]»6te is equally suitable. 

Fieldfares, Boasted.— Truss 

and cook like a partridge, and scTve in 
the saim^ way. Time, from a (quarter of 
an hour to twenty minutes. Theysliould 
be well done, but not over-done. 
These birds are of the tlirush tribe; 
they i»ay an annual visit to these 
island.s, coming from the northern 
})ai ts of Eurup**. are seldom to 

bo bought. Eiom November to F(;b- 
ruary is the liiia? when llu;y afford 
some sport for youthful sportsmen. 
1’}ic\’ are very good in ]»ies and other 
di.shcs in which birds of two or three 
kinds are used. 

Fowl. — It may Ijc serviceable to 
point out the features which should lie 
looked for when a fowd is j)urchaHed 
for cooking ])urposcs, for from the* 
fact that a fowl may b(f got at any time 
of the ytrar, and that its flei*li is gt iier- 
ally agreeable to tlif healtbyand invalid 
alike, no clans (;f animal l’oo<l would lie 
mon; missed, and none is mon^ uw*ful. 
The weight should be great in pni- 
portion fo size, but an over-fatted 
fowl i.s not desirable. 'I’he skin should 
be soft and silky, the breast full and 
plum}), d’he legs of a hen should be 
simxitb, and the spurs of a ( ock sliould 
be short, and the buttons loose. For 
thougii a .H<Taj>ed spur may sometimos 
deceive the pmxliaser, no amount of 
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scraping can give a really youthful 
appearance, llark-leggcd fowls are 
the best for roasting, being more juicy ; 
white-legged are preferred for boiling. 
Cost, from 28. 6d. to 48. on an 
average. 

Fowl, Blanqnette of.-Iie- 

quirod : a fowl, with sauces and stock 
as under. Cost, from 4s. or 4s. 6d. 
upwards. 

This takes its name from the sauce, 
wliich masks the fowl, for which Ihere 
is no need for a special rociiio. It is a 
good white sauce, containing cream, 
and should be thickened with t'ggs. Our 
recipes offer a wddc choice of sauce.s of 
this description. If a cold fowl be 
used, it is bettor boned, though this 
is optional ; all skin is to be re- 
moved, and only as much sauce as will 
just coat it is wanted. For a fresh 
fowl, the cooking consists in stewing 
the joints in good white stock, which 
is then c mvertcjd into sauce of the 
desired kind, and thickened and en- 
riched as aliove d<'scribed. Snpjtosing 
a fowl to be bfuied for a good-'ize<l 
dish of this sort, the bones th<‘niselves 
should 1 h‘ stewt'd down f(.»r stock, then 
the flavouring ingredients (as added to 
bechamel and other good sauces) should 
be added, and the fowl cooked in it. 
The whole is no more expense, siive 
for the eggs, than would be enbiiled by 
a boiled fowl with saiK e ; the differ- 
ence is, that by giving the bones 
plenty of time, a very superior dish is 
obtained. 

Fowl, Boiled.— Tender Tovltuy, 
IloiLKn, will be found directions. The 
time must b(! regulated by size, and 
'whether the fowl is stuffed or not. 
The water cannot boil too gently; 
after the first boil it should scarcely 
simmer. If a fowl has been boned, 
the bones should be boiled with it, to- 
gether with vepjtables to give flavour. 
After the fowl is dished, there will then 
be material for sauces and soups. 
When sauce is poured over after dish- 
ing, there should he enough to cover 
the breast and the flat part of the dish, 
unless a pur{*e of some kind is to be 


poured round. An inferior fowl should 
not be boiled, nor a dark-fleshed one. 
During the cooking skim often. Time, 
about three-quarters of an hour ; an 
hour or more for a large fowl, much 
longer for an old one. Should the 
akin break, hide it with the fxamish. 
Cost, from 3s. to 4s , exclusive of sauce. 

Fowl, Boiled, to Carve.— This 
is cut up in a similar manner to ioa.st 
fowl. Care should be taken to cut 
j)l( nty of the breast meat off with the 
wings; the knife should be drawn, and 
mu<‘h downward pressure avoided, as 
the flesh is apt to crumble. Sometimes 
the leg.s are* taken off before the w-ings. 
A very large fowl should be served 
like a turkey, which sa'. 

If little sausage.s be put about the 
di.‘<h, Serve one w'ith each portion of 
fow'l. {S‘A S.\I S.\GE8.) 

Fowl, Boiled, Sauces for.— 

Among m.'iiiy otlu rs we may instance 
aspaingus, celery, white mu.sb.room, 
egg, rich oysti r, beeliam* I, vcloute, 
supreme, .sauce lierbaee, saiu'C verte, 
.sauce a la Juli«'tte. siuice voluille, 
tomato, and cht.‘stnut. as most likely 
to nu*et with general approval; but 
there are others in this work that 
might he served when variety is an 
object. Hut it must not 1 m* forgotten 
that a boiled fowl is a delicate dish, 
and no sauce is suitable which would 
overpower it. A Kiiice that w'ould 
improve some mild dishes would spoil 
a boiled fowl. 

Fowl, Boned.— We will com- 
menee with directions for Ironing a 
fowl without opening it. It should 
be ]>lucked, but imt drawn. Phit it on 
a table, neck towards you ; cut the 
Deck off, loostai tlie skin, w hich is here 
very clastic, and pnaecd until the 
l»ottom of the bn'ast is reached. Take 
away the merrythought, detaching it 
viry carefully from the wing-lH)ncs 
and Ir ast-hone. This is a very diffi- 
cult ^tagtrof the openition. After this, 
the meat must be detached from the 
ril>s and back ; although the bones are 
still in the wings, they can be turned 
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back with the meat, being loose. Next 
cut carefully from the breast-bone, 
round to the back. {See remarks under 
Turkey, Boxed.) The worst part is 
over when the back and ribs a redone ; 
as the boning proceeds, the meat should 
bo rolled back, the knife being kept 
close to the bones ; this, coupled wdth 
])atiencc, is the secret. As the hind 
part is neared, care must be taken that 
the knife docs not slip into the entrails. 
When the part is reached 'where the 
legs join the back, they must be 
detached at the joints, and this needs 
care. AVhen both thigh-bones have 
been separated from the trunk, by still 
'working on, the entire skeleton, minus 
its legs and wings, will come clean 
out, and can be removed altogether 
from what looks very much like a 
shapeless mass of meat ; and the first 
thought 'will probably be that it will 
never again bo got into shape. The 
next thing is to gtd rid of the en- 
trails; wash and dry the fowl ; -w'ash 
the liver and gizzard, and put the 
rib-bones and back-bones by for 
stock ; add to them the rest after the 
wdng-bones and leg-bones have been 
taken out. Kemember to leave the 
little wing-bone, and the outer drum- 
stick-bone; it helps to give the bird 
its old shape later on. In boning the 
legs, simply w’ork the knife round the | 
thigh-bones, until the joint i.? reached j 
where the leg-bone or druin.'^tick 
begins ; cut through this, and go half 
w’ay down the drumstick- bone ; leave a 
portion, as above directed, and remove 
the rest. Now turn the meat back 
into its old shape, or rather right side 
out ; the old shape must be given by 
the aid of forcemeat. The first thing 
is to stuff the hollows made by the 
removal of the wings and legs. The 
latter may be nuide even plumper 
than they w-ere, if w’cll filled and 
gentle pro.s 8 ure be used to make them 
hold as much as possible. Supposing 
this is to be filled with forcemeat only, 
it is not so easy to get it a good shape 
as it is a turkey that has been filled 
with a large tongue in addition ; and 
just as that helps the turkey, so will 


a good-sizod calf’s tongue hel]) the 
fowl. Some will make a better shape 
of it than others ; the thing is to j)ut 
as much forcemeat in as it will hobl, 
and to work it with the fingers until 
it looks shapely. It must now^ bo 
laid in a buttered cloth, and well 
tied in all directions to 2)re8erve the 
shape. 

It should go on in -warm stock, and 
cook gently for two hours or more, 
then be left to cool, when it is to be 
untied, and put on the dish ready for 
finishing off. Press it firmly on the 
dish, and wij)e it over with a cloth 
dipped in hot water, then set by to g(^t 
thoroughly cold, which will hike some 
liours : if iK)Ssibl(*, leav(i it all night. 
Jn any casi* it must bo what is known 
as “ sfone cold ” before the garnisliinjj 
is attemided. 

For the decoration of a bon(*d, stuffcul 
fowl, see Gal.vntine if it is to be served 
cold. It may bo cookc'd and sei v('d 
hot, in any of the usual ways. 

Fowl, Soned. — A farmhouse re- 
cipe : — This is a novel method, or will 
bo to many, of boning a fowl. Sup- 
posing an old fowl, which would not 
be tender if introduced at table in any 
well known form, first jjut it in a 
saucepan with enough cold water to 
cover it, and a little bag, containing 
some herbs, spices, and slices of fresh 
vegetables. Put the lid on, and let it 
simmer from two to four hours until 
the bones will all come out ; take the 
skin off, put it back in the pan with 
all the bones, and go on boiling for an 
hour or two more. Chop up the moat, 
mix some siilt and jx-pper with it, 
and a little nutmeg and pow'dered 
herbs. Then moisten 'with some of 
the strained and well-reduced stock, 
and press into a tin : when cold 
it will tuni out like brawn, and may 
be served in the same way. I'ho 
hones iriiiy b«! again coven.-d with 
water, and llie boiling kept uj) for 
sev(!nil hours; the resulling liquor 
will make gfxxl soup, or may be used 
for other dishes. 

lu case a cold dish is not required* 
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a famous curry may be made. After 
cutting up the meat (do not chop it), 
make some good euiTy sauce with some 
of the licpior, and heat the fowl in 
it. A gill or less, of cream, is a very 
decided improvement, and even then 
the dish is not extravagant, as old 
fowls can sometimes be bought very 
cheaply in the country. 

Fowl, Boned after Opening. 

— The first thing is to cut the fowl 
right down from neck to tail, through 
the back. A fowl ready drawn is 
wanted. The flesh is then raised on 
both sides with the point of the knife, 
until the sockets of the thighs and wings 
are reached. These may now be boned, 
as after tliey are dotaelied the whole 
of tile body may be taken out entirolv, 
leaving only the men ytlioiight and | 
neckbones to be removed. If the pro 
cess seems easier that way, the backbone ( 
can be cut througli as well as tlu* flesh ; 
this may soon be removed, and the 
operator can then turn about the rest 
as most convenient. The precise way 
of boning a fowl when opc'iied is of no 
importance, for some will manage it 
in a very different way from others. 
The thing is to get the meat clear of 
bones, and however it is aceomplislied 
the back, where cut, has to be stitched 
up afterwards. Thus prepared, fowl 
is generally used for a Ctalantine, 
which .sw; or it can be so boned for 
pies and other dishes, instead of joint- 
ing it liefore boning, as .soiiu^ ]uH»ple j 
find the latter the more ditlieiilt, though | 
the majority consider it easier, t >ur j 
recipes, howc'ver, include all the 
mi'thods, so the ri'quirements of all 
arc iiK't. 

Fowl, Braised, with Toma- 
toes. — Kequired : a fowl, wine, and 
seasoning as bdow, stock, cream, 
tomatoes, sausagi's, and sauce, and 
some celery. Cost, from os. to Cs. on 
an avoragt?. 

This is a very goo»l disli, Kub the 
bottom of a stew pan across with a 
clove of gjirlic ; put in a chopped 1 
shalot, a morsel of root gingiT, u strip | 
of lemon peel, a grain of cuyenuo, two 1 
26 


cloves, a few peppercorns, the piece of 
a lemon, and a glass of light wine. 
Truss a fowl for boiling, lay it in, 
cover, and let it steam, wdth a shake 
now and then, until the moisture is 
absorbed. Pour in half a pint of 
white stock (such as No. 9), lay a 
buttered paper on the breast of the 
fowl, and cook for an hour, or until 
tender. Then put in a gill of pure 
tomato pulp, a pinch of sugar, salt to 
taste, and a little French mustard. 
Thicken with two teaspoonfuls of 
arrowroot. Boil up, pour through a 
hot strainer— it ne(d not be fine, just 
to get rid of the spices, (kc. — find mix 
in a half gill of boiling cream, and a 
few drops of carmine. Pour some of 
this over the breast of the fowl. Have 
ready some small pork sausages, coated 
with thick, white sauce. IToce these 
round the dish, wdth little heaps of 
cooked celery, also masked with sauce, 
in betw’cen. Slice some cooked toma- 
toes, coat these with white sfiiice and 
lay them along the breast. Send the 
rest of the gravy to table in a boat, 
adding a little more stock to thin it. 

Veal sausfigt's can be used in place 
of pork, or herb forcemeat is liked 
best by some. 

Fowl and Borta. — Required : a 
fowl, and a prejiaration of potatoes as 
below. Cost, about 5s. on an average. 

'I’his is an Indian dish. Burta is the 
name givm to the dish of mashed 
potatoes served with the fowl, which 
is jointed and sprinkled with curry 
powder, then fried a delicate brown, 
drained, and sirninered for a short 
time in ebiektn gravy. ^Ivanwhile, 
the potatoes are to be prcpiired as 
follows : boil u couple of pounds of 
mealy potatoes, break thi'in up witli a 
fork, and mix them with a hible- 
spoonful of very mild onions, chopped 
and pounded w ith a green chilli, and a 
little pure mustard oil. Tlien add 
lemon or lime juice to tfiste, with salt 
iiud pt'pper. Work the mass until very 
smooth, tlun form into shape, re-hoat, 
and serve the fowl round it. Ganiish 
with sliced limes or lemons, Tho 
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flavouring ingredients mixed with the 
potatoes are blended some time before- 
hand, and put in a cool place. 

Fowl k la Carlsford.““For this, 
bone a fowl without opening {sec Fowl, 
Boned), and fill the wings and legs with 
rich veal forcemeat. Then stuff the 
body with mushroom fori'omeat, and 
more of that used for the joints, put- 
ting it in in alternate rolls. Make 
the fowl a good shape, and roast slowly, 
or it will burst. Serve with fowl 
gravy, and a mushroom puree. Cost, 
from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 

Fowl, Curried.— The ways of 
preparing this favourite dish are 
many : the following method, if first- 
class curr}’ paste be used, is likely to 
give satisfaction. 

Kequired: a young fowl, medium 
size, a pint of stock, a htblespoonful 
each of curry paste and fine rice flour, 
a bay leaf, sprig of thyme, half a 
lemon, one onion, chopped, celery, 
white part, equal in bulk to the onion, 
half an apple, a toaspoonfiil of chopped 
sweet almonds, the same of freshly- 
grated cocoanut, a few outer strips 
from a small carrot, a little curry 
powder, and a gill of cream. Cost, 
from 4s. (id. to .^>s. 

Bone and cut up the fowl, sec pages 
399 and 401, then divide it into 
square pieces ; roll these in the curry 
powder. Slice the vegetables thinly, 
fry the onions in a little hot fat, then 
fry the fowl a little; add the herbs 
and other vegetables, with a strip of 
lemon peel, and the nuts, also the 
stock. This should bo made from 
the bones of the fowl in the usual 
way. Stir to the boil, and go on 
cooking slowly for half an hour, then 
mix the rice flour with cold stock ; 
add it, also the curry paste, and a 
little lemon juice. Boil for a quarter 
of an hour more, then hike up the 
meat, sieve the sauce through a fine 
hair sieve, and put it back with salt to 
taste, cayenne, if needed, and the boil- 
ing cream. Add the mf;at to n -h(;at (it 
must not boil or tlie sauce will curdle), 
then serve as usual with boiled rice. 


For a largo fowl the stock must bo 
increased. Sometimes the onion is 
objected to in the sauce ; in that case 
take it up after frying in the butter. 
Use curry fat if at liand. 

For a plainer dish the cream can be 
left out, and ordinary plain white 
stock used ; but it is really more 
economical to bone the joints, if time 
allows; the bones yield such good 
gravy, while if not bom^d, the bont'S 
are left upon the platens and wasted. 
Gooseberries can be used instead of 
apple, or a bit of cucumber answers ; 
the lemon juice should then be slightly 
increased. A morsel of tamarind is 
good in fowl curries, and any nice 
chutney may be put in to suit the 
palate. 

Fowl with Curried Mush- 
rooms. — Required : a fowl, some 
curried mushrooms, cream, thickening, 
and sauce. Cost, from 5s. upwards on 
an a%’erage. 

Boil a fowl in wdiite stock, and wdion 
half done, pn'pare the mushrooms 
separately as follow's: — Fry a small 
onion, a h.'iy leaf, and a sprig of parsley 
in hot butt(;r ; add a pinch of cayenne, 
a t(^aspoonful of mild curry powd(T, 
about the siimu measure of hunoii 
juic(r, and half as much grated peel, 
the Bfime of mango chutney and curry 
paste, half a pint of li(|uor from the 
fowl, the li(jUor from a tin of inu.sh- 
rooms, aiid half the mushntoms, 
chopped. Cook gently until all can 
be sieved (the htirhs should lx? taken 
out), then put hack the sauce with tlie 
rest of the mushrooms, whole, a table- 
spoonful or tw’o of tliiek ertram and 
a little white roux. C(x>k for tvii 
minutes more, take* up tin* fowl, and 
dish it ; coat with beehainel, and i>our 
the mushroom mixture* round. 

This is a siipc-rior disli. A very 
good one, tliougli much less expense 
and trouble, may In* made by j>oimiig 
ordinary white sauce over the fowl, 
and using < urried mu.slirooins as given 
in the chapter on Dhkssed Vkob- 
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Fowl Curry, Kofta.—Reqiiired : 

a fowl, curry, suet, egg, stock, milk, 
and seasoning as below. Cost, from 
4s. upwards. 

Of the varieties of curried dishes 
served at the dinner tables of Euro- 
peans in India, the Kofla or force- 
meat ball curries, are as great f.avourit(5S 
as any. Once the details are mas- 
tered, dishes in eiidh'ss vari(?ty may 
be produced with stiict economy, 
and exquisite results, and really high- 
class curries are obtainable ])y the 
employment of such cheap articles as 
tinned lobster and saln-on, and the 
remnants of joints and poultry. Still, 
it must be owned that the best of the 
tjq>e result from the use of good poultry, 
choice meat, and the best of tish. Take 
a well-grown chicken, and remove the 
fleshy parts; reduce them to a pulp 
with the livtT, lujart, and previously 
cooked gizzard, using a pestle and 
mortar. The meat could be minced in 
a machine, but nothing short of pound- 
ing would siitisfy an Indian cook. Add 
to each pound of fowl two ounces of 
good, fresh suet. Make a little strong 
stock out of the bones, skin, and odds 
and ends; the best only of the meat must 
go to make the curry. Add to the pulp 
some salt, black p(‘pper, any garden 
herbs to taste, some finely grated 
crumb.s, about two ounces, a very litth; 
of the fowl stock, and as much of raw 
beaten egg as may be needed to make 
a past(!, which can be rolled up into 
balls the size of a large walnut. Melt 
two ounces of butter in a stewpan, add 
a tablespoonful of onion i»ast(‘, and a 
toa8[)Oonful, or less, of garlic paste, a 
tablespoonful of cuiTy ])Owder, and a 
little good vinegar. Stir well, then 
put in the balls, after they have been 
well rolled in bread-crumbs. Add a little 
salt, and turn the balls about to brown ; 
they should be a nice uniform <*olour. 
Then put in half a })int of milk, chicken 
stock, and eocoanut milk, mixed ; <*over, 
and cook for a couple of hours. The 
flavour and bouquet of the dish will be 
improved by the addition of two cloves, 
a bay l(?af, a tiny bit of cinnumoii, and 
a pinch of cayerjie. 


Note. — The onion and garlic pa.stes 
are obtained by pounding the ingre- 
dients. We w’ould add that the gizi^irdis, 
in our opinion, preferably omitted from 
the forcemeat, and used in the stock. 
Supposing cooked meat to be used for 
these delicious little balls, it is nice.st if 
underdone. or there will be a tendimcy to 
dryne.ss. The time of cooking must of 
course be shortened, Jind the tempera- 
ture k(*pt below boiling })oint. The 
stock should be boiling when added, 
then reduced, and about half the usual 
quantity only will be ne(‘ded, as loss by 
long simmering has not to be allowed 
for. 

Fowl Cutlets, Cold.— Rec ulrc'd ; 
a fowl, aspic, ham, seasoning, and 
garnish as bdow. Cost, from 3s. (id. 
to 4s. Gd., according to season and the 
garnish. 

Take the white meat only of a 
cooked fowl, and cut it into the 
thinnest j)os.sible slices: it dots not 
matter how small. Cover a baking tin 
with a thin layer of asfdc jt lly ; lay on 
some of the slices, making them flat : 
then put some finely chopped ham and 
]>arsl(*y over ; then more fowl; between 
each layer of fowl and liam spread a 
little good white sauce ; this should be 
nicely sea.soned, that it may flavour as 
well as moisten the meat. Cover with 
a secoml lavi'i* of aspic, and wht n quite 
flrin cut out with an oval cuttir, the 
size, say, of an egg. The cutlets should 
be half an inch thick. Then dip the 
edg(‘s into liquid asj)ic, and coat a third 
of the cutlets edges only - with 
chopped j>arslcy and pickled ghoikins, 
a third ^vith the sieved yolks of some 
hard-'lK>iled eggs, and the remainder 
with lh(‘ cliopped whites mixed with 
ham. l)ish tlu'iii, overlapping, in one 
or two rows down a glass or silver dish 
with a garnish (»f salad ; lettuce, cross, 
eiiiiivt?, iVc. d'hose are very nice for 
outtbior g;itherings in the summer, or 
for ball Mij>pers and similar ota asions. 
The trimmings fixun the cutlets, if 
chojiped up, and mixt d with the re- 
inaimlor of the eggs, will make a good 
mince fur sandwiches. 
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Fowl, Galantine. — Prepare the 
fowl as directed in Fowl, Boned 
AFTER OrENiNG. Draw the wings and 
legs inside ; the pinions should bo cut 
off. Make the whole flat, cutting off 
some of tlic meat from the legs, and 
putting it in the thin parts ; press it 
out well. Then make a forcemeat of 
veal and ham, or ordinary sausage 
meat, or truflled sausage meat ; spread 
a layer over half an inch thick, then 
put strii)S or slices of cookc'd ham and 
tongiK', and some pistucliio kcu-ncls in 
strips, and then a few' truffles, slictal or 
chopped; or in place of these, hard- 
boiled eggs are us(.‘d sometimes; a 
marbled appc'arance w’lum cut is wanted, 
and truffles and pistachios go a long 
w'ay, though expensive. If no pistachios 
are handy, use some chopped parsley. 
Kow begin and roll up like a ijudding ; 
sew the roll u]> in a buttered cloth, twist 
the ends, and tie them like a pudding, 
and put it in some stock, made several 
hours before from the bones. Cook it 
gently, and when it is takvm up tie the 
cloth tighter, after pulling it out ; that 
is, tie it closer up to the fowl. Then 
put weights on, and leave to get cold. 

It will then be of a shape which is best : 
described as “ holsttT like."’ Ibaiiem- ! 
ber that the stit< h<*s mu.st lu' taken out ; 
of the hack, where sewn u]>, before 
serving. ; 

Auoiher naif . — ^lakc a coin] dote roll ■ 
of the forcemeat wdth the stnps of 
tongue, &■€., umong.st it ; lay it on one 
edg(?, and roll the fowl up. Tliis is 
easier, but not so ju'ctty. 

A galantine is sometimes made Ij)” i 
filling the fowl from the neck end, ! 
after boning; a good d(ial of ' 

may be used ; the ends of the fow'I are 
then .sewn u]), and the whole finished 
as above. 

Now for the deconition. Dish, and 
wijio the bird wdth a cloth, and liavo 
ready some clear aspic of one or tw'o 
colours, s»iy brow'n and pale pink, or 
brow’n and pale yellow'. (..Jive a coating 
of the pale colour first, and ornament 
with cut pieces — to form a pattern — of 
the darker shade, laying them on before 


the first coat is set ; or the top may be 
covered wdth chopped aspic of various 
colours, laid in row's. The bjise can bo 
garnished wdlh blocks of aspic and 
truffles. Or fancy designs may be 
made by the aid of butter, or ham 
butter, using ii bag with a fine pijie. 
Then little licajis of salad may be put 
about the dish; many ideas may be 
gathered by reference to S.\lads. 
For a very elaborate galantine, moulds 
of aspic, decorated nicely, may bo 
]»ut on the top, and fastened w'itk 
plated hatfltit skew’ors; trufih's, too, 
look well similarly placed. If j)r(>per 
liatelet moulds cannot bo had (thestv 
arc made j)urp()Si'ly for use with the 
skrwtTs), Some varit.'tios of darioh' and 
other moulds answ'cr the purpo.se. 
'J’hey should be high, and of small 
circumfonmee only at the widest part, 

. or th»jy look ugly. TIh^.so wlio ol>ject 
j to “ piping,'’ or who cannot get good 
I results, may use savoury custard of 
i various colours. If tliis is cut out into 
I rrn/ smail, pretty sha])(‘S, exceedingly 
i nice designs may be made by anyone 
: pos.sc.'iscfd of .sufflci(‘nt taste to arrange 
them. Fora j>laiii galantine, gla/a‘ only 
is u.sed for the surfact?, with a little 
pij)ing of wliiteor pink, and somt* salad 
at tile base. All galantines look nicer if a 
block of rice or fried bread be put under 
lliern in the dish, as they an; then mon; 
impf»sing, and the garnish is better 
di.s]»l:»y<!d. For all the adjuncts, tice 
Index. One w(jrd resjiecting the 
l)res.sing of the galantine. A void undue 
pressure on one jiart. A dish or baking 
sheet should he put on, and weights or 
flat-irons plac<‘d the whole length. A 
luuvy weight at the middle and 
nothing at tlic ends i.s usele.ss. 

•Sir eoioiii-ed jilati', No. 4. The 
g.ilantine tlu.n; shown is glazed, then 
brushed over wdth liijuid asjuc, and 
dished on a block of rice. The garui.sh 
consists of ])arsl(;y, aspic, h.-mons, and 
small shapes of the forcemeat, cooked 
8(;parately, and cut when cold. Shapci^ 
of aspic or savoury custard could be 
U8« d. Ct»st vari(;H with the 8(;ason, and 
adjuncts employed. Tho average ia 
Is. Od. to 2s. 2 )er |) 0 uud. 
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Fowl, Howtowdie.— Koquiml : 
fi fowl, butter, onions, S])inach, stock, 
rice, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
cxelnsivo of truflle, about 4s. Gd. 

The following is a very old Scotch 
recipe. Truss a fowl as for boilinj* 
it may be large, if lender ; brown it 
in two or three ounces of butt(‘r in a 
stewpan, turning Jis re(piired. Then 
put in a few sniall onions, a pinch of 
salt, ludf a dozen white; pe])pcrcorns, 
and a couple of cloves; add three- 
quarters of a j)int of nice white? stock, 
and simmer viuy slowly for half Jin 
hour, then jmt in more stock, and give 
another half hour’s cooking. Have 
some s})inach boiled and well i>ressed ; 
make a border of it on a hot dish. 
Have also some boiled rice, ])r«‘sse<l in j 
little moulds; tuin these out on the ; 
top of the sjnnaeh. Put the fowl in i 
the middle, add nion; salt to tho gravy, 
and boil it for a minut«' or two metre ; j 
strain some oven* the fowl, and serve j 
the rest in a boat. Tlu.* lici* shajx's 
may 1 k) d(;corat(*d with pit'ces of truflle, 
or little stamj)ed-c)ut slices of tongue. } 

To the foregoing we would add, j 
that in some instaucc-s tlu; time allowed j 
for the fowl must be very nearly j 
doubled, if success is to crown one’s j 
efforts. 

Fowl, to Joint for a Sant 6. - 

These directions may be useful to the 
inexperionciid. The w’ords, “ cut up 
neatly,” are intelligible enough to th(* 
experienced cook, but conv(‘y Imt litth? 
meaning to others ; and, unless a right 
shirt bo made, the bird will have a very 
untidy and ragged appearance when 
cook(‘d and dished. Take then a fowl 
W’hich has been })ick(*J and singed, and 
ready for cooking, i.r. drawn luit not 
trussed. Lay it on its side, hold a leg 
towards you, and j)aHS a sharp knife 
round the thigh; remove it wdth aeli*an 
cut ; turn it over, taku' tin* otlier leg off 
in th(‘ sanu? w ay ; remove the wings in 
the usual w'ay, then cut tlio bii’ast in 
two or three j>i('ees across. Trim off 
any rough parts ; j>ut the back-bone 
aside. Trim the legs by cutting off 
the leg-bones just belo>v the joint; 


remove the thigh-bones and tuck in the 
rough i>arts, making the legs -compact 
and plump in shape. If the thigh-bone 
is not removed (and this is optional; be 
sure to make the legs neat by tucking 
in any loose flesh. These directions may 
be carried out in jointing a fowd for 
many other di.shes, or for a pue, but in 
the ease of a fine fowl, it is sometimes 
necessary to again divide the leg.s and 
wings ; or the w’ings may be Ic'ft entire 
if cut free from breast meat ; them the 
breast wall make three or four pieces. 

Fowl k la Marengo.— Re- 
quired ; a fowl, olive oil, mushrooms, 
gravy, seasf>ning, Ac., as below'. Cost, 
4s., exclu>ivc of eggs for garnish. 

Tak(' a t( iidt r fow l, joint it, and flour 
the pieces. Using half a tabb*spoonfuI of 
flour. Put some olive oil in a saute 
j>;in, from three to live tablespcxmfuls, 
size of the fowl < (>usidered ; when but, 
fry tlie joints a nice biuwn. Some 
time bt'fore put on tlu- gibh ts fur gravy 
(if it can be spared, use also the baek 
of the fowl) ; when reduced to three 
gills, strain it over tin* fowl, put in a 
m()is<l of garlic, a shalot, a dozen 
button muslirooms. and a little lemon 
juice. Simmer gently until the fowl 
is tendir; season to taste, arrange the 
joints in a pyramid, best parts at the 
top), and put the mushrooms w ith them. 
Strain the gravy over, it should be re- 
dueed a little, and for a very good dish, 
add a little light wine and glaze. .The 
proper garnish consists of frii'd eggs 
and triangular shaped croutons, pliieed 
alternately round the Ikiso. 

People who obj(‘et to oil in any form, 
w’ill substitute butter, but the dish is 
then quitt' altered ; oil being the spt'ciul 
I fe.iture of Fow l la Maulngo. 

I Fowl k la Mayonnaise.— >Split 

: a cot>k«d t\)wl ill two, ami coat tho 
I ])arts with mayonnaise ; or joint it, 
i ami do the .sime ; or serve a boat of 
niayunnaisi', and p)ut sonu' cress or 
j)ai.sley on the dish. {Str also Salads.) 
Cost of fow l, about 8s. or 8s. Gd. 

Fowl, with Onions.— Fry tin 

fowl in either of the ways given for 
Chicken ; pile up tho * joints, and 
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sprinkle with fried onions, a pale 
colour, and very dry; then add a 
dust of cayenne and salt. Use about 
four ounces of onions. 

Fowl, to Pick and Singe.— 

Take the bird in the left liaiid, and 
begin by pulling th(‘ feathers out under 
the wing; when this side is plucked, 
turn the bird, proceed in the same way 
with the other wing, then remove all 
the rest of the fejithers, leaving only 
the down. To singe, take the bird 
by the neck, in the loft hand, and by 
means of a lighted j)apor, passed 
quickly over to avoid any scorching, 
g'o over the entire surface, not for- 
getting th(^ down, which 'will he hid- 
den from sight after the bird is trussed. 
If any feathers rt'main, j)ull them 
out ; do not biirn them off ; the sins 
iiig is intended to remove the down. 

A better and quicker way is to tab' 
the bird at each ('iid, and liold if over j 
a flanu^; a litlh* niefliy luted spirit I 
may be burnt on uii old for the i 

pur])Ose. d'liis is ])erlia]).s the best ' 
way, especially wht'ii sovej'al are b(*ing i 
dealt with. After trussing, if nee«-ssary i 
singe again. 'This is often wanted i 
when bii‘ds an' bought, re.ady trussed, > 
of otlier than finst-class poulterers. 

Fowl, Pilau, Indian.— Ko- 

quired : a fowl, butter, rice, onions, 
8ea.soning, and almonds and sultanas. 
Cost, from 48. to 4s. Gd. on an avenige. i 
Boil a fowl in veal broth, and } 
rc.serve the liquor in which it is bf)iled. 
Put four ounces of butter in a stew- 
pan, and fry in it two onions, sliced, 
two cloves, a morsel of cinnamon, and { 
a f('w ])f^ppen;orns. Wlion the onions I 
are golden colour, stir in ten ounces 
of rice; go on stirring with a fork 
until the rice has absorbed the butb.T. 
Pour in the fowl liquor (it should 
cover the rict.*, and reacli an inch 
above it), go on simmering until it i.s 
nearly done. Thon clear the riet; 
from th(* centre, and ]jut tin; fowl in 
the hollow. Let the rice b(;coiiH! very 
soft, and the* Inoi.^tu^J be dried up. ' 
Then put thf fowl in a deej) dish, and 
smother it with the rice, iJuve some 


little onions ready boiled, also somo 
eggs, boiled hard; these should bo 
quartered. Arrange them about the 
dish, and add some blanched almonds 
and sultanas, with a few cloves sprinkled 
on the top. 

Tht? cinnamon and poj)percoma 
should b(‘ taken out. This is done 
most easily by tying them in a bit of 
muslin. The rice should lx? washed 
I and dried an hour before frying. 

Fowl, Fooloot, In^an.— Bo- 

quired : a fowl, stock, rice, onions, 
eggs, bacon, Ac., as below. Cost, about 
4s. Gd. 

Truss a fowl in th(^ ordinary way 
for boiling. Have ready a quart (»f 
j white stock, and a j>ound of rice that 
j has Ih'cii ])arh{)ib‘d for live miniitos 
and th(‘ii draimnl from Iluj wat<‘r. 
Put the fowl with them into a 8tewj>aii 
er a slow tin'. Adil sojiu' onion 
j juice (pound lialf a dozm, and ('xtract 
I all their moisture by sqnrt'zing them 
in a tliin elulh!. a tablespoonful (»f 
gri.)und ginger tied in mii.'^lin, and the 
juie*' of a h'mon. Boil gently, and 
when tht* fowl is sutlieiently lione, 
k**ej» it warm and dry the riet' bt*fore 
th<* fire. Have ready thnwt or four 
onions, sliet'dand nicely fried in butter. 
(\it lip the fowl into lU'at jat'ces, and 
fry tlie-so in the samtt butter, tlu'n pile 
the rice in the (••■ntro of u dish ; 
joints of fowl on the top, and the 
sliced onions next the fowl, lightly 
seutlered. Strew stt'wed eartlamoms 
and pepi>ercorns ov(t all. (iamish 
with fried curled bacon and slices of 
hard'ljoiled eggs. Stave hot. Tim 
to boil, three-tjuarlers of an hour, 
unless the ft)wl be larg*- 

During the boiling, inon* stock must 
be added by degrees as re(juirt*d. 
(ireat care must be ex<‘rci.sed to ke<*p 
th(! contents of tin* j»an fnun luirning. 

It is Well to butter tht? btdtom t»f the 
pan slightly, and it must lie very often 
shaken; or it ein be set at the liegin- 
niiig of the cooking in another vessel 
of ls»iling water. 

Fowl A la Bemoulade. - 

Boil u fowl in white slo* k. Let it 
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coil in the liquor, and do not cut 
until cold. It is then to be jointed 
and skinned. Put the skin and back- 
bone by for stock, and cut up the 
breast ; these slices sliould be idaced 
on the top. Coat cvciry part with 
llemoulade sauce, and gurnisli nicely 
"with eggs and cooked vegetables, or 
raw salad. {See Salads.) Cost of fowl, 
3s. to 3s. Gd., on an average. 

Fowl, Roasted.— A fowl for 
roasting should bo picked and singed, 
firmly trussed, and prepared like a 
turkey ; but whihj the h'gs of a turkey 
need not always be done through (when 
tlu^re is plenty of breast meat to go 
round), it is safe to assume that those 
of a fowl will be cut at tiible as a rule, 
and therefore, in order to cook them 
without ovcr-cooking th(‘ bre.ast, gr<‘at 
care is needed, and in pro])orti(»n to its 
size, the fowl will take long(T than the 
turkey. In many cookery books the 
time given for roasting a fowl is not 
enough. When roasted at an t^peii fire, 
and with almost incessant basting, a 
fowl takes less time than when laid in 
a Dutch oven bofon* the fire, and basted 
only occfisionally, because the hot fat 
assists the cooking; and when baked, 
ns perhaps fifty per cent, of the fowls of 
everyday life are, still longer must bo 
given. The time will vary from fifty 
minutes to an hour, for a medium sized, 
to an hour and a quarter or an hour 
and a half or even longer, for a larger 
one, its quality and tenderness con- 
sidered. Th(‘ method of serving is 
the same as for turkey. A garnish of 
watercress only, or some little sjiusjiges 
or forcemeat balls, are suitable for 
ordinary dishes ; bread sauce and gravy 
(for which see recipes) are also every- 
day adjuncts. For various forcemeats, 
see a later chaider, and for tdher 
metliods, sec Ti ukky. If the liver is 
wanted for (>tlier purp(xses, it can be 
ke])t back ; otherwise it is generally 
put in one wing, and the gizzard in the 
oth(?r. A roasted fowl, to look as 
ajq)ctising as possible, shoubl be well 
frothed: give it a dredge with fine, dry 
jlour, (^t least ten ininutesj before 


serving, then baste with butter ; con- 
tinue for a minute or tw^o, and remem- 
ber that if not as brown as it is liked, a 
coat of thin glaze will improve it. For 
sauces, see Ti kkey ; and many given 
under Boiled Fowl are equally suited 
to the roasted bird, the very white, 
delicate sauces excepted. 

[See Fow'l, to Pick and Singe, and 
Fowl, to Truss.) 

Fowl, Roasted (a Normandy 

dish). — lake the breast-bone from a 
fine fowl, and fill it with good forcemeat, 
either ham or veal, w'cll flavoured with 
Kfivourj" herbs and grated lemon peel. 
When it is nearly done, and has acquired 
a light brown tinge, hike it dow’ii and 
dip it into fine brea<!- rumbs, then into 
clarified butter, and again into crumbs. 
Finish the cooking, browning well, 
and serve lemon sauce in one tureen, 
and fowl gravy mixed with minced 
parsley in another. Tiny sausage 
cakes fried, slices of lemon, and bunches 
of watercress should bo put alternately 
round the fowl. No gravy or sauce 
must be poured over it. Cost, from 
4s. Cd. upwards. 

Fowl, Roasted (a simnle 
dish). — This is much liked generally, 
and is to be met with in many parts. 
AVhen the fowl is three-parts cooked, 
take away the dripping pan, and put 
another tin or dish under ; then begin to 
baste with hatter, letting the separate 
coatings become set until an outer crust 
of half an inch or so is obtained. The 
fowl should be kept a fair distance from 
the lire, or it will get too brown. When 
done, after a quarter of an hour’s 
basting, or rather more, siuid to table 
with nice gravy. In some places, little 
dumplings, or small pancakes made of 
the same batter, are rolled up and 
served witli it. For the batter, see 
youKSHiKK Pi'DDiNu. Costjfi'om 3s.Cd. 
to Is. 

Fowl, Roasted, to Carve.— 

Insert the knife between the leg and 
the IkuIv, and ('ut to the hone; then 
turn the leg back with the fork, and, if 
the bird is not old, the joint will give 
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way. The wing is next to be broken o£P, 
and this is done in the direction of a to 
B, only dividing the joint with the knife. 
Tlie forequarters having been removed 
in this way, take off the merry-thought 
at I), and the neck bones; those last 
are to be removed by putting the knife 
in at c, and pressing it, when they will 
break off from the part that sticks to 
the breast. Next separate the breast 
from the body of the fowl, by cutting 
through the tender ribs close to the 
breast, quite down to the tail. Turn 
the fowl now back upwards; put the 
knife into the bone midway between 



iFjq. 9ii.— K oa«t Fowl, to C’ajivk. 


the neck and the rump, and on raisiJig 
the lower end it will separate readily. 
Turn the rump from you, and lake off 
veiy neatly the two side bones, which 
completes the operation. The breast 
and wings are consideix'd the best ])art.s 
of a roast fowl, being very tender, 
but in young birds the l(‘g8 are the 
most juicy. In the case of a capon or 
large fowl, slices may be cut otf the 
breast, just as is done when cfirving a 
turkey. Give part of the liver with 
each wing, and some stuffing to all, 
unless objected to. 

Fowl, Sant^ d. la IRoyal.— 

Required : a fowl, a few strips of ham, 
a mushroom, an onion, half a pound of 
streaky bacon, some stock, parsley, and 
two ounces of butter. Cost, about 48. 
to 4s. Gd. 

Joint the fowl, put the back and 
giblets in a saucepan with a pint and 
a half of water, and the ham, onion, 
mushroom, and parsley ; put in a few 
peppercorns and a clove, boil gently 
tmtH reduced to a gill and a half. Melt 
the butter in a saute pan, cook the 
joints until pale brown, shaking often. 


■\Mien it lias cooked for twenty minutes 
strain the stock over, then simmer for 
fifteen to thirty minutes, according to 
the ago of the fowl. Put in a morsel 
of glaze. The gravy should only just 
coat the joints; there should be none 
to run into the dish. 'V\^on done, 
arrange nicely on a hot dish, with a 
good-sized crouton laid at the bottom ; 
sprinkle some chopped parsley all over, 
and put the bacon in little rolls, 
separately fried, round the base. A 
f(‘w button mushrooms, fried, improve 
the dish, which is very easily prepared, 
and a most excellent one. It i.s suitable 
for any meal. If served for lunclieon 
or dinner, macaroni, or any nice vege- 
table may be S(‘rved with it. 

Fowl, with Sparghetti.- Re- 
quired : a young fowl, lour ounce«< of 
.sparglietti, half a dozfn sauer oysters, 
.some wine, saiue, er^utons, and >«'aM>n- 
ing as Ik'Iow. (.’ost, abciut as. to 
as. Gd. 

C’ut the fowl into joints, svnson them 
with pe})}»er and a i)in(“h of herbs, and 
saute them in oil until j»alc brown* 
Pour off the fat, and wipe the pan out; 
put back the fowl, with the oystt'is 
and their licpior, the juic(f of half a 
lemon, a glass of white wine, a minced 
shalot, and a sprig of parsley. C’over 
and simmer for ten minutes, then add 
three gills of brown wince, and cook 
for Imlf an hour more. Add salt and 
cayenne to ta.stc, and strain the wince. 
Pile the chicken uj), and jx)ur the wiuco 
over. Have the sparghetti r<‘ady, 
plainly boiled, then seasoned witli a 
pinch of aiycnnc and a littb^ parsley, 
chopped after scalding. Put this 
round the fowl, and place a few glazed 
crohtons about tliedisli; garnish them 
with a little hot ham j>ureo, or some 
chop])od liam mixed with thick brown 
sauce. 

Fowl, with Spi]iach.--Thift is 

well known ; and a puree of endive or 
salsify, much less known, will be found 
a very pleasant adjunct to a nicely 
cookijd fowl. When spinach is used, 
it should be accomi>anied by fried 
eggs. Cost, about 48. Gd. without oggs. 
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Fowl, Steamed, with Oys* 

: a fowl, oyster force- 
meat, and oyster sauce. Cost varies 
with that of oysters; about os. to 5s. 6d. 
on an average. A fowd cooked in this 
way will bo full of tlfivour, and very 
tender. Fill a young fowl with oyster 
forcemeat, and hiy it in a tin rc^ady 
for steaming : pour round it a gill of 
white stock and oyster liquor mixed, 
then cover and steam until done ; it 
should l‘e turiK'd a few times and basted 
with the liquor. Serve with oyst<.*r 
sauce, using the liciuor from th<; tin in 
making it. Tlic fowl may be Ktuff(!d 
with any sort of stuffing that may be 
preferred, if oysters are not in season, 
but the tinned ones do very well, {^vc 
recipes under Fouckmeats. ) 

Amihn — This is richer, and a 
really delicious dish. Fill a tine fowl 
with rich fiyster stidliiig : rub it all 
over with Ituiion juice; wrap it up in a 
buttered j)a])er, and co(j1c in a tin laid in 
a steamer; give it an hour and a lialf, 
or more if required. Dish it, and pour 
some white* sauce over the breast, and 
put some little veal and oyster .sausages 
round the dish. Send rich oyster 
sauce to table in a boat. 

Fowl may be steamed, and served 
W’ith any other sauces which usually 
go with boiled fowls ; and wo again 
call attention to a fowl partly cooked 
by steaming, and finished off by roast- 
ing or baking, as a very good dish, 
especially suitable for a fowl past its 
youth. 

Fowl A la Stoinwajjr. — Ke- 

quir(‘d : a fowl, .stuffing as under, stock, 
quenclle.s, white and brown sjiuces, 
mushrooms, and gnivy. (_V)st, from 
5s. Gd. to Gs. ; more wht'ii fowls are 
dear. 

Lard the bri'ust of a Lnvl, 
first dipping it in boiling water 
to make it firm. Put in the body 
a rich mince of ham and tongue, 
both cooked, mixed with some button 
mushrooms cut in dice, and ctmktHl 
in butter. This should bo bound 
with a few bri'ad-crumhs, a beaten 
egg, and a little cream; it is to be 


very delicately seasoned. Put in the 
butter from the mushrooms. Truss 
for braising. Tlien cook it in some 
pale stock to half its depth, for nearly 
an hour. Take it down and brown 
before the fire ; glaze nicely, and servo 
on a hot dish. Put round it some 
chicken quenelles, masked wdth white 
sauce ; veal sausages, masked wdth 
browm sauce; and mushrooms, glazed 
after frying. Serve with brown gravy- 
flavoured with the mushroom peelings. 

Fowl, Stewed and Glazed.— 

K'‘(|uircd ; a fowd, gravy, sea.soning, 
slierry, and sabid. Cost, about 4s. Gd. 
on aiiavcra 

This is a very good dish. A tender 
fowl or good-sized chicken must ho 
us«‘d for it. !Mako a gravy from the 
giblets som(‘ hours beforehand ; the 
usual sca.soi lings, but no thickening, 
sliould be a-Ided ; strain it off, and put 
i half a ]>int into a clean stew]>an. J.ay 
I in the fowl, brea.-t ii] over with 
* buttered ]»ap.. r. ami >ti'W softly for half 
an hour to tliree-<jiiartcrs ; then remove 
th(‘ paper, put into the gravy a ht‘.'q)ing 
tahlcspoonf 111 of fresh tomato jmlj) (made 
by passing a large ripe tomato through 
a .sieve), a glass of sheiTy, and half an 
ounce of glaze. Ftir until the glaze is 
melted, then cover up, and leave for a 
quarter of an hour, first turning the 
fowl breast dowm. Then take it up 
and glaze the breast, put it in a moder- 
ate oven for a few’ minutes while the 
gravy is seasoned, then pour a little 
round the fowl, and serve the rest in a 
boat. Send wuitercress salad to tabh*. 
If a chicken, reduce the time of 
cot>king. 

Anuther inn/. — Instead of adding 
tomato pul]) to the gravy, put in some 
brown mushroom j)uret', or a spoonful 
of good mushroom ketchup. 

Auothtr ivai/. — In j)luce of either 
tomatoi's or inu.shrooms, add to the 
gravy lialf a tin of gna'ii peas, and the 
same measurt* of carrots and turnips, 
inixetl, pea shajics, separately l>oiUHi ; 
then put in rather more stock. 

Fowl, Stewed in a Jar. — 

Retluirod : a fowd, vegetables, bacon, 
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stock, and seasoning. Cost, variable, 
old birds being sometimes very cheap. 

This dish is so little trouble, besides 
being excellent and economical, and is 
so well calculated to bring about per- 
fection (as nearly as possible) in the 
case of an old bird, that especial atten- 
tion is called to it. First, put in the 
jar, which should bo an oval earthen 
one with a lid, a bed of vegetables of a 
kind that yield moisture ; onions, car- 
rots, turnips, and celery arc good; 
vegetable marrow may bo added if in 
season. Let this be an inch thick ; 
then put in a few strips of fat bacon ; 
next lay on the fowl ; put more bacon, 
then more vegetables ; see that the sides 
as well as the top and bottom of the 
fowl are covered. Then squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and put in a good 
bunch of herbs, and a teaspoonful of 
white peppercorns, but not a bit of salt. 
Have ready a cup of stock, madt; from 
the giblets by long stewing ; no thicken- 
ing is to be added ; pour this in, put the 
lid on, and cook in a very slow oven, 
for as long as may be neci^ssarv ; if it 
is just brought to the boil, it could be 
left in a cool oven all night, and be re- 
heated for dinner. It can bo served 
hot, with the vegetables and liquor 
sieved and thickened, and with some 
sort of white sauce in addition. Or 
it may be served when cold in either of 
the w’ays given ; the gravy, Ac., wuU 
then help to make a tureen of soup. 
A good sharp sauce will be w’unted 
with it if cold ; or a good &ilad will 
improve it. 

Fowl with Tarragon, Boiled. 

— Pre 2 )are a fowl for boiling; chop 
the liver, add it to some forccnif'at 
[see recipes), and then pul in a suspicion 
of tarragon ; if fresh, the loaves must 
be blanched and chopped ; if dritrd, 
see that it is fimjly pow^dered. Hoil, 
and ];>our tarragon sauce over. Serve 
ham or bacon, or pickhtd j)ork w'ith it. 
Cost, without the bacon or ham, about 
4 h. 

Fowl with Tarragon, 

Boasted.— Stuff as above, and truss 
for roasting. Make a good brown 


gravy ; add a little tarragon vinegar, 
and a sprinkling of freshly-chopped 
leaves. Gramish wdth watercress, 
seasoned with tarragon vinegar, and 
lemon juice. 

In preparing the stuffing for both 
these dishes, the foundation must bo 
free from other herbs : a plain sausage 
meat may be used, or a still }>lainer 
stuffing made as for roiist veal, but 
minus the herbs. 

In cooking a couple of fowls in 
cither of the above ways, unless it is 
known that all like tarnigon, it is well 
to omit it in one, or to servi*, in addi- 
tion, some sauce or gravy without 
tarragon flavouring. Cost, from Is. 
to 4s. Cd. on an avcnige. 

Fowl k la Tartare.—Ucciuircd : 

a fow'l, seasoning and garnish as below, 
and some tartaru sauce. Cost of fowl, 
3s. to 4s. on an average. 

Take the feet from a fine fowl, split it 
through down the b.'i(k, and lay it in a 
dish of clarified buttcu- ; turn in five or 
ten minutes, and li*t the other side Ik;- 
come w'ell moist(*n(*d. Then cook it be- 
! fore the lire in a Dutch oven, basting 
from lime to time with the butt«T. 
Take it up in twenty minutes and let 
it g(;t cool, then coat it w'ilh beaten 
egg and bread-crumbs, and give the 
final cooking, either by jdunging into 
plenty of hot fat until browm and eri.sp, 
or by dipping again into butter, and 
broiling or grilling at a sharp fire. 
Pile up the joints on a <iish iKijM r, 
and garnish with fri«;d pai-sh y and 
cut L inoii. Send tartan* sauce hot or 
cold to table, also cut lemons and 
cayenne, and h(»t, clear j)iekb s. 'J’lu-ro 
are few l»olter dishes of fowl than this, 
and it is very g«)od whe n < old. 

Fo\ 1 with Tongues, Cold. - 

Ko(|uin l:a fowl, wliite siuer, aspic, 
garnish, and tongu<;s, as brlow. (\»sl, 
exclusive of tongues, about os. iWl. 
to (is. 

Poil a fine fowl, and when coM, 
mask it w'ith thick white sauce ; 
chnudfroid is Die best for Die purpow*. 
Cut some aspic jelly into diamoiid 
bhupos, about an inch mid a lialf long, 
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and an inch wide across the centre. 
These should be a deep yellow or pink. 
Put them in a row down the breast, 
nnd on each side place a row of ham 
butter from a bag and pipe. Have 
TO idy boiled two tongues, calves’ are 
nicest. They must bo carefully skinned 
and trimmed, and split through length- 
wise, then coaUsd with aspic jell}'. 
Put them tips up at cacli side of the 
fowl, th(in dcconite them with ham 
butter and chopped a.spic in alternate 
rows : work from base to point in 
using the forcing bag. Between the 
tongues and at each end of the fowl, 
put little piles of dre.s8(‘d sjihid, and 
mix amongst it some boiled ham in 
fancy .shapes or strip.s. (.S>c Salads.) 

This disli is suitable for cold colla- 
tions of all sorts. 

Fowl with Tongue and 
Ham. — Thesis make a nice supper 
dish. The fowl is soincdimes jointed, 
then tied together with ribbon, the 
tongue and 1mm being put round the 
dish in alteiTmte slices; these should 
h(i oven in sizt'. 

This is a good way w'hero several 
fowls are wanted, and guests have to 
ho quickly serv(*d ; or where had 
carving is the order of the day ; as it 
is much better to take a little trouble 
to curve a fowl in advance, than to do 
it hurriedly and badly later on ; and 
the tying up is hut little trouble if a 
second jHTSon holds th(’ joints togt'thcr. 
Colour(4 ribbon can he used (unless 
the occasion be a w edding or christen- 
ing) ; the how' should he on the toj» of 
the breast. Tin* fowls should h(‘ 
glazed, and the gsirni.sh about the dish 
may he of the kind used h»r gjilaiitiiie. 
This is, how’ev(‘r, a l<'s.s economical 
dish than when the fowds are boned. 

— t’ut u]) a cooked fowl, 
boned or not, and stiiftetl or plain ; the 
slices, or joints, shoiild be even ; tlion 
cut slices of ham and tongue, the .same 
si/ai. Put them alternately round a 
dish, and till up with .‘<al;»d. S«'rve a 
nie»^ cold siiuce with them. Stufbsl 
eggs can la? ])ut about the dish. I’ho 
meat may be put in a row dow'u the 
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dish, and the eggs, and salad to form 
a bed, down the sides. As fowl, with 
ham and tongue, seems to he one of 
those standard dishes of which people 
do not tire, it is well to introduce a 
little novelty in the methods of service. 
Cost of fowls, 3s. to 3 b. 6d. : ham and 
tongue, Is. 4d. per lb. ; more if bought 
ready cooked. 

Fowl, to Truss for Boiling. 

— The fow'l is to be very nicely picked 
and singed, washed and dried; the 
neck cut off even wdth the back, but 
enough skin left to roll back neatly. 
The feet are cut off and the legs 
inserti'd through a slit made in the 
skin at the sides of the fowl. The 
wings are twisted ov(t the back ; a 
skewer is then passed through the 
bottom of the wdng and the leg; 
another i.s then put through on the 
f»ther side ; the points of each should 
be in the body, not projecting, and 
the heads of the skewers driven close 
up to the fow’l. I’lie tops of the legs 
should thtm be made firm by binding ; 
string is genenilly used, but tape is 
much better. 

Another tray . — Instead of tucking 
the legs in the body, cut them off at 
the first joint, then loosen the skin, 
and draw it over the end of the leg- 
bone ; fasten in the w’ay above directed. 
If very carefully done, this has a neat 
appearance, but it is easy to break the 
skin, therefore novices find the first 
plan tlie easier. Omit the liver and 
gizziiid. 

Fowl, to Truss for Boast- 
ing. — Fasten the skin over the biiek 
witli a little skewer, after cutting the 
neck off ; scald the logs, and cut off 
the cbiw's ; then fasten the pinion and 
leg with a skewer long enough to go 
through the body, and fasten the 
other pinion and leg. Pass a needle 
thnaigh the Iwickbone, and tic the legs 
as in the next recipe. 

Fowl, to Truss without 

Skewers.- A fowl may trussiHl 
for existing as follow's : it is at first 
luther more diflScult than the ordinary 
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mode^ but is by many considered a 
-better way. Thread a trussing needle 
with thread, and pass it through the 
under part of one wing, and top of leg, 
then through the body, and the leg 
and wing on the other side. Dnnv 
the thi-ead tightly. Then pass the 
needle through the top of the wing, 
the skin of the neck, and top of the 
other wing ; the fowl must bo turn(?d 
over before this is done. Draw the 
thread tightly. Then tie the logs, by 
})assing the needle through close to 
the backbone, under the hrst leg; 
bring the thread over the second le 
back over the first, then tie at the 
starting point. Take care to press 
the k‘gs well to the body. A fowl 
prepared thus is very easily baked ; it 
can be so securely wrapped in greased 
paper, that it is moistimed in every 
part, as there fire no skewers in the 
way to intiThu'c with thn eov(*ring. 

The liver and gizzard may be used 
or omitted, just as preferred: they 
arc generally put one in each wing 
wlien the first method is followed, but 
their use is (juite optional. They 
should not be put in a braised fowl. 
To prepare thmri, si’c direetions given 
for Tl'kkey Giui.ets. 

Fowl a la Velout^.— Ik quired : 

a fine fowl, sauce, , aspic, eu.stard, 
truffles, and garnish as below. Cost, 
from 58. Gd. to Gs. upwards, exclusive! 
of the melon stilad. 

Joint a fowl (as whiti' as can be gof) ; 
bone the joints, and mask them with 
veloute sauce inix(;d with a very little 
pule aspic. When set, ornament them 
prettily with fancy shape.s of savoury 
custard of various colours, and some 
tru/fl(; strips. A littbr .as]>i<* must be 
used to set the garnish. Iflle up the 
piecf.'S, and put h(;r(! and thf;re some 
chopped aspic, pickled gherkins, sliced, 
eajxTS and truffles. Send melon salad 
to table with this. In arranging, givi* 
the breast fillets the promimuit ])Osition. 

Game Cutlets, Cold. — Pour 
some li(juid a.'^pic on a large dish to 
form a thin layer ; then, w'hen it is on 
the point of setting, sprinkle over 


some sieved egg yolk and chopped 
w'hite, with some chopped truffle, 
Next put a quarter inch layer of minced 
game, such as w'ould bo used foi 
lissolos, eroqueites, Ac. ; coat again 
with aspic, then add more egg and 
aspic, and leave to set. Put out with 
cutlet cutters, and use the trimmings, 
chopped up, with small s;tlad for 
garnishing the dish. Cost, varii'ible. 

Game, Devilled. — Kequired : 
game, seasoning, and gravy as below. 

Some hours before serving the game, 
score the flesh rather deeply, making 
the incisions close togethcT if a high 
* flavour is liked ; but if mild, score 
the meat in a few places only. 31ix 
togethtT .salt, black j)ej)per, cayenne, 
mushroom powder, and - -unless th(‘ 
flav()ur be ohjeet«'d to- curry }>owder ; 
equal parts of each. Seas«ui the meat, 
rubbing the powder well iutt> it, then 
dij) the pici-es into clarified butter, 
with a small quantity of nmspird. 
Droll or grill until very hrigljtly 
browned, but not in tlic least burnt. 
If i»r(‘fern‘<I r/r//, send to table as it is 
oil a hot dish: garnisli with cut baiions 
and frit'd jiarsley. For a ta7 ilevil, 

I s;iuee or gravy is wanted. very 
ta'‘lysaiice is made ]*y mixing togi-ther 
a good t<-as])OonfuI of French mustard, 
a gill of ])rt*wn sauce, a leaspoonful of 
oninge juice, a jiiiich of cayenne, and 
a little chutney. As soon as boiling 
point is reaih(‘d, it is ready; it may 
1 k.‘ |K)urcd ov(jr the meat, or served 
with it. Many other sauco.s will he 
found undtT S.vrcKs. (iravy a la 
liiahle mav alsf) ]>e servi'd with game 
or meat of any kind. 'J’here are few 
more acecqjable ways of re-serving 
cold game than in the form of a dcn il, 
and by studying lhe> tastes of those 
who are to eat them, and the nature 
of tlie game, it is <*asy to avoid 
monotony, and ]»revent I'Very “devil” 
tasting alike, ('ost varies with the 
game used. 

Game, Fumet of (called also 
essence of game). - Ue{|ui red ; game, 
seasoning, and stock. ('ost, viiriuble. 
Little and good must bo the motto 
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in preparing game as above described. 
Supposing the best parts are Ixjing 
cooked for an entr6c, the worst joints 
should be smashed up, bones and all, 
and fried with some herbs and shalots, 
a few peppercorns, and a clove or two, 
in hot butter until brown, then covered 
with stock, and cooked gently, until a 
pint has reduced to a gill, or oven less. 
Jh'umet of game is really very strong 
game stock. It is essential that the 
stewpan be tightly closed the whole 
time. As soon as ready it shouhl be 
strained, and used as required to 
heighten the flavoiu' of soups, sixiices, 
gmvies, and other game dishes. For 
a more econoiniciil funiet, the bones 
and odds and ends of cooked birds will 
be handy, and will answer for plain 
dishes, but the flavour will not be so 
good as that from raw birds. Some 
mushroom peelings and tnil'.c trim- 
mings will improve both colour and 
flavour. 

Game in Tins. — Game may be 
bought both in tins and temnes ; the 
latter are superior, but both these 
forms of pate may be recommended. 
They are very useful as a breakfast 
relish, and form an adminihle picnic 
dainty. The remnants may he utilised 
in vjirioiis ways, fur such dislies as 
patti<‘s, rissoles, itc. They will like- 
wise improve many kinds of foreemeal. 
AVhen to ho turned out and .served 
<;old, especially on a liot day, it is 
iin])ortant that the tin or terrine be 
thoroughly cooled : for this some iee is 
needed. This rule should he observtal 
if the pate is going to be eunverttal 
into Buiulwiehes, as it will < ut mueh 
more firmly. All these dishes are 
somewhat rich, and innst be regarded 
as a luxury to tempt the appetite, 
rath(*r than in the light of a meal. 
The price varies from a shilling or 
eightoonpene(' for a very small pat4\ up 
to many shillings for the large oiu‘s. 
Game pah's truffled art? the most 
expensive. Small tins of potted gamt? 
may Is? had from si.xjHmee each, and 
f uniish a relish not to he despised. 

Game Livers, PurAe of.~ Re- 


quired : rix ounces of game livers, 
a small shalot, two ounces of raw 
ham, a bunch of herbs, a clove, half a 
dozen crushed pepixTcom.s, a tea- 
spoonful of wine (this must be in 
accordance with the wine used in 
flavoiiring the dish), two teaspoonfuls 
of tliick brown Sfiuce, the same of good 
stock, either of the brown kinds, and 
a morsel of minced truffle ; or in place 
of part of the stock, a little truffle 
essence. If game livers are scarce, 
make up with calf’s liv(T, and add some 
herbacc'ous mixture, or a little of the 
aromati - seasoning given in a later 
chajder. Cost, variable. Cliop the 
shalot, or a small onion, scahh.’d, very 
small ; ( ul tlu' ham in tiny dice, also 
the liver; fry these with the herbs 
and seasoning for >ix to eight minutes, 
thru put all in a mortiir with a xjineh 
of salt and the licpiid ingredients, 
pounding well. Sieve the mass, and 
add the brown sauce. Ke-heat and 
use as required. For garnisliing 
juirposes put it in a forcing bag with 
a plain pipe. 

Another tent/, — Use poultry and 
game livers mixed for the foundation. 
To this or tlio above, for the sake of 
economy, some hread-erumhs n)a\* bo 
addt'd ; tlu'y should he soaked in the 
stock or sauce used for moistening. 
Choj)ped niushroo.’iis or jiarsley may 
he aihh'd to ineiease the flavour, if 
desiu d. 

Game ParAe. — Required twelve 
ounees of eooketl game, free from 
skin and hone, two tahles]H)onful3 of 
blown Siiuee, a teaspoonfiil 4>f extmet 
meat, a desserts]>oonfiil of jHn't, the 
sitme of elant. a little cayenne and 
nutiin g, jHqqH r and s;ilt to tasti*. Cost, 
variable. I'ut tin* name up, and put it 
in a mortar with tlie rest of tht? in- 
gredit'iits. If eonvenient, a bit of 
dissolved glaze can be useil instead of 
extract of meat. Found will, and rub 
through a sieve. Use as diiiicted 
bilow. 

GamePnrAe, Rich.- Required : 
half a p<»und of game, half a gill of 
fuinet of game, the same measui'o of 
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brown sauce, a glass of good port, and 
seasoning to taste. Cost, variable. 

Pound the meat, add the rest of the 
ingredients, and pass all through a 
fine sieve. Use for patties, or for 
masking croutons, and various other 
purposes as directed in recipes for 
game dishes. Glaze, or extract of 
meat, can be added in proportion to 
the nature of the dish. For game 
toast, or anything for which a moist 
puree is suihible, loss of eithiT will bo 
w'anted than for little <lishes that 
require a firmer mixture. Of the 
latter class, kromeskies, croquettes, and 
rissoles are familiar types. 

Ckune Quenelles.— Required : 
ten ounces of raw game, eight and 
a half ounces of panada, half an ounce 
of butter, the yolks of fiv(‘ eggs and the 
whites of three, half a tablespoon ful of 
brown sauce, a hiblespoonful of thick 
cream, and a little salt, pepper, and 
cayenne. Cost, variable. 

Pound the game, then the panada and 
butter; rub thiough a fine sieve after 
the eggs have been mixvd in : they 
are best put b}’ degrees to the j»aiiad.i 
while being pounded. They sliould 
be most c«arefully stniiiicd from the 
germs. Add the rest of the ingredients, 
blending the mass very thoroughly. 
They are then ready for ewjkiug, cither 
in moulds, or as directed for ordinary 
quenelles. Entukks.) This repre- 
sents what may be termed the founda- 
tion of game quenelles, for although 
very good made as above, various 
additions ma}" be made, according to 
the kind of game, and the dish for 
which they are to form an adjunct. 
(See recipes under Entuees.) With 
game for which orange gravy or sauce 
is served, a morsel of the grated rind 
of an orange would be a suitable 
addition ; while for game with mush- 
rooms in any form, mushroom powder 
could be used. Put it must be re- 
membered that the consistency of the 
quenelles must be maintained ; if any 
liquid is add(id for flavouring, more 
eggs or panada will be wanted, or the 
mass will be too moist. 


Game Quenelles, Economi- 
cal. — Those are less trouble than the 
foregoing, and furnish a nice dish at 
small cost. Take any sort of cooked 
game, and any part, so that bones, 
skin, and sinew’s are removed. Ke- 
quired : half a pound of game, an ounct; 
of butter, a little seasoning, four butt<»n 
mushrooms choppoil finely, a small 
sbalot, also choj)ped, and some bread- 
crumbs soaked in stock, and scpici-zed 
dry: eggs as icvpiired. Ca)st, variable. 

First, mince tlie game, ani add 
the rest of the ingredients, j)uttjn< 
in the moistened crumbs by degrei s, 
until the mass is linn enougli to 
mould with the fingers. Tin; yolk of 
an egg is llieii to be mixed in, .and if, 
after cooking mic, it apj)ears not well 
bound, the yolk of a second should be 
added to the mixture. Abt>ut three or 
four tubli'spooufuls of crumbs will be 
wanted, and, after soaking, tlu*y must 
be bt^ateii with a fork, or pounded. 
The quenelles may be eitlier p(»aelied 
in stock, or s}iap(‘d in the aame way 
and then fried, after coating with 
egg and crumbs. With tliest*, some 
sauce should be served ; brown imisJi- 
room is very suitable, or a iiico* game 
gravy may be sent to table. 

Game, Koasting of.— The cry 

of over-roasted and spoilt gairu! is 
often heard: but w'o beliexe that tin? 
main cause of the grumbk; is usually 
the fact that the birds are cooked too 
soon, and become dry : wc m(N'in that 
the actual time allowed may not be too 
long, but by the wailing the cooking 
goes on to an extent. 1'ho flavour 
8uff(?rs likewise, and it is ccrtiiinly 
better that tin? guests should wait a 
minute for a bird, than tluit the bird 
should be kept waiting ten minutes 
for the guests. It has lK*en said that 
to over-cook a snipe or woodcock is a 
j»o.sitive cruelty, bearing in mind the 
old saying that a sni]>e, to be iiro]>erIy 
cooked, should fly througli the kit- 
chen I To wait, and put dow'n the 
game at the right moment, it has also 
been well said, recpiires nerve ; ami 
many, in their anxiety to be ready 
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in good time, serve a bird over-cooked 
and warm^ instead of done to a turn 
and hot. In all our recipes, under 
each heading, will be found the ap- 
roximate time for each variety ; but 
ue allowance must he made for size, 
the time the birds have hung, the 
state of the w’eather, and the tfistes of 
those wdio are to eat them ; for 
although everyone knows that gamo 
is prefeiT(‘.d, as a rule, somewhat 
under-done, rath(T than over-done, 
yet tastes differ. One may like a bird 
akin to raw ; another nuiy like it really 
w’cll done. 

Game, Salmi of. — A salmi is 
made from birds roasted for the 
purpose, or from such as have been 
partly cooked ; they are then finished 
off in the sauce. {See recipes for Salmi 
Savce.) a hash differs from this, as that 
is made from game fully cooked, and 
left to get cold in the usual way. 
The meat must be very neatly divid(*d, 
and freed from skin and gristle ; th(*8e 
will help to make the sauce. Tho 
bones, and trimmings above named, 
will tho better yield their flavour if 
smashed and jiounded before stewing ; 
and some fuinet of game may be 
used with considerable advantage. 
After tho sauce is made, the game 
should heat in it very slowly, that it 
may acciuire flavour, and should be 
served when on the j)oint of boiling. 
For rich salmis the siiiice should be re- 
duced, and wine added (the kind must 
bo regulated by taste, and the sort of 
game) as required. Kecipes to suit 
various tastes and kinds oi game will 
bo found under Sauce rou Salmis. A 
garnish of enjutons or game quenelles 
should be U8c*d. Cost, very variable. 

Game Stewed in Wine.— 

Required : game of any sort, truilles or 
mushrooms, seasoning and wine as 
below’. Cost, variable. 

Take a phea.sant or any other game in 
season ; cut it into joints, or bone it, 
and then divide it. Pack the pieces 
in a jar with a lid (the fire-pi-oof china 
are nicest), with some thin slices of 
truffles between ; or if those ciuinot bo 


I had, some mushrooms may be used; 
or both may be dispensed with ; then, 
a morsel of bay leaf, thyme, and a few 
white peppercorns may be tied in a 
little bag and laid in. Fill up the 
jar with wine ; light wine of any kind 
used in cooking answeis, but good 
sherry is to be preferred. Fasten the 
lid with luting paste, and cook in a 
w’ater hath, or in a tin of water in the 
oven. The length of time varies; if 
a good pheasant, allow’ ncarl}’ an hour ; 
for a brace of young partridges, rather 
less ; small birds can be cooked whole, 
or boned, and stuffed w’ith truffles if 
liked. If to serve cold, do not take off 
the lid until wanted ; leave the paper 
on also with which the lid is fastened 
down ; by tliis means full flavour is 
retained. The di.sh can be served hot 
if preferred ; either way it is one of 
the nicest of game dishes. Any wine 
left over may be used in game soups 
and salmis. 

Game Toast. — Required : game, 
meat, seasoning, toast, Ac., as below. 
Cost, about Is. 

lliis is an inexpensive and good 
breakfast dish, lake the remains of 
any cold game ; mince it with half 
its weight of cooked beef or mutton, 
and a fourth its weight of boiled 
ham. Supposing six ounces altogether, 
take any gravy or s;iucc there may he 
left over, and if not enough to moisten, 
stew’ the hones down to make more; 
thick*m until llie mass will just drop 
from tho spoon, the moat being heated 
in tho Siiucc ; then stir in the yolks 
of tw’o eggs, and seasoning to taste, 
bearing in mind the nature of the 
game. Lemon or oninge juice, mush- 
room liquor, herbs, fried shalot, &c., 
ns well as fruit jellies, are all suitable. 
Have a large slice of hot fmttered 
toast, cut up for serving ; spread 
the mixture thiekly on it, then shako 
raspin;:8, or better still, fried crumbs 
over. Lust with a little cayenne, and 
put in a quick oven for a minute, then 
serve very hot Chutney, hot pickles, 
or bottled sjiucc, may go to table with 
this. To thoroughly imbibe the game 
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flavour, the beef or mutton should be 
put in the sauce for an hour or so. 
For a better dish, use all “-amc, with 
ham as above ; or add some liA'er puree 
if handy. Dishes of this class must be 
\vell and suitably seasoned. 

Goose. — Choose a 3 ’oun^ goose, 
especially' if for roasting. If the breast 
be plump, the skin white, and the feet 
pliable and y'cllow, the bird will prove 
satisfactory. As age creeps on, the 
feet turn red, so does the bill. ]\Iany 
consider that a goose at INlichaelmas is 
jxist its best ; others say that it is 
doubtful if any geese are so good as 
those fattened on the stubbles in 
September. To test the bird, squeeze 
the windpipe close to the body; if it 
3 'ields easily to the pressure, the goose 
will be tender ; if it resists, the bird 
will be hard. The excellence of a 
goose, like that of other domestic 
animals, depfuids greatly upon the 
manner of feeding. One writer stat('s 
that in one distri(;t where geese were 
formerly fed on oats, their rei)utation 
ns talde birds is quite destroyed, in 
consequence of the substitution of 
Indian corn .and other food for the 
oats. Co.st of geese, .about .as. to lO.s. 
each. A few days’ lianging will im- 
prove a goose. 

Sva Index forrfci])0.s for goose cook- 
ing other than the following. 

Goose k rArlesienne. ~ Re- 
quired : a goose and a forcemeat as 
below, stock and seasoning. Cost of 
goose, from os. or Gs. upwards. 

Mix together for the stufling four 
ounces of bread-crumbs, soaked in 
milk, and squecz(id dry ; four ounces 
of onions, boiled in milk, and choj)ped 
small ; two ounces of fresh butter, 
some salt and p(q;per, a little chopped 
])arsley and grated nutmeg, and four 
ounces of cooked cliestnuts, sieved. 
When stulFcd, put the goose in a stew- 
pan with a few sliced veget.ahles to 
flavour, and some herbs and spices. 
Tour over some stock made from the 
gildets, and cook for two hours, or 
more, if Die go()Se be laige. When 
done, dish and keej) the goose hot ; 


boil the stock down after straining and 
skimming, and add to it some tomato 
puree or sauce, or some catsup, to 
make the mixture as thick as melted 
butter ; let this be nicely seasoned and 
poured round the goose, wdiich slmuld 
bo slightly browned. The goose will 
bo better if trussed for boiling, as it 
can be more conveniently turned in the 
stew pan. 

A tender goose should be sdected 
for this dish. For a goose >vhich is 
past the prime, see Goose, Stew'ed. 

Goose, Boiled. — rick .and singe 
a goose, iind truss it securely. It may 
be stutled, if liked, as for roasting. 
Tut it on in hot water or stock, bring 
to tin; bnil, and skim will, thi'u cook 
vt-ry gently until dune. Serve good 
onion sauce with it. Time, from an 
hour and a half to two hours, more or 
less, according to age and size. 

The giblets may be cooked in the 
liijuor for soup; see recipe Gihlet 
JSoui*. Cost, from 5s. or Gs. upwaid.s. 

Goose, Bonne-Bonche for.— 

Mix a half toaspoonful of salt, a pinch 
of cayenne, .a tcaspoonful of French 
mu.stard, a glass of port, and a spoon- 
ful of brown sauce ; heat, but do not 
quite ])oil it, and pour it through a slit 
made in the apron just before serving. 
Suitable for a roasted or braisi‘d goose. 
Fort alone, poured in cold, is liked by 
many people. 

Goose, Braised. (Sir recipes 
given for Duck, IJuaiskd.) — A goose, 
a hi jardiniere is also a very good 
dish. When ready to serve, put in a 
good quantity of mixed V(!getabh*8, 
ready cooked, cut into nice shapes; 
heat all together, and serve. Deans of 
various sorts, jx as, carrots, turnips, 
onions, cidcry, &c., may all bo used, 
and .'ipides may be mixed amongst 
them in small j)roportion. 

Goose, German Becipes for 
Cooking. — Among many ways of 
preparing geese for roasting may be 
instanced, sis most likely to he accept- 
able, tlie following; — Apjdes, cut into 
little squares, and seasoned with spice, 
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used for stuffing? tho bird. Raw 
potatoes, cut into dice, mixed with 
about a sixth their weight of onions, 
browned in butter, then mixed with 
the raw liver of the goose clioppcd and 
seasoned ; this is described as a re- 
markably good stuffing. Boiled chest- 
nuts, mashed, and mixed with a little 
stock or cream, and a handful of cur- 
rants. Prunes, stewed a little, then 
stoned, and mixed with sliced apples, 
slightly spiced and sweetened, also find 
favour. At one time, in England, such 
a combination as the last-named, for 
such a purpose, would have been ridi- 
culed by many ; but of late years 
prunes have come to tho front in con- 
nection with meats and game, and 
there is no reason why a goose so 
stuffed should not prove verj^ good 
eating. Pears, too, may be served in 
t^ same way as apples are ; a sauce 
oir puree being sent to table; or the 
bird may be stuffed w’ith a forcemeat, 
into wdiich stewed pears enter. {See 
Goose Giijlkts with Peaks.) 

In many dishes popular in Germany 
too much spice is used to please English 
palates; but this can always be reduced 
to suit individual taste. 

Goose Giblets, to Stew.-- 

Prepare one set of goose giblets in tho 
same way as for a i)ic {aee recipe). 
Cut them into small, convenient-sized 
pieces, and put thc'm into a saucepan, 
w’ith a sprig of marjoram, the same of 
thyme, two sprigs of parsley, a Spanish 
onion, stuck with three cloves, a lea- 
spoonful of pepper, a tcaspoonf ul and a 
half , of salt, a blade of mace, and a 
grain of cayenne. Rub the saucepan 
once with garlic, and add one ]»int and 
a half of stock No. 4 or T). Simmer 
gently until all are tender, and as the 
pieces of meat become so, remove them 
until the rest art* sutUciently cooked. 
The liver and pinions will be done 
enough first, and the gizzjiid last. 
Wlien all tht» pieces of meat arc taken 
out, thicken the gnivv with a little rt)ux 
or flour and butter, heat the giblets, 
and servo as hot as possible. A da.sh 
of ketchup and a dessertspoonful of 
27 


lemon juice are an improvement. 
Time, from an hour and a half to two 
hours, according to the age of tho 
goose. If old, give three hours. 

For a jjlainer stew, use stock No. 1 
or 2 ; or water may be used. 

Goose Giblets with Feajrs.— < 

Put the giblets in a pan on the fire, 
with a bit of pickled pork cut in dice, 
and cold water to cover them ; when 
the boiling point is reached, add salt, 
pepper, a pinch of ground cloves, and 
cinnamon. Cook until nearly done, ! 
then add some good pears, peeled and 
quartered, wdth a pinch of ground all- 
spice, and (uymo browning to make 
them dark. Then finish the cooking, 
and dish the giblets w'ith the pears on 
the top. 

Another way. — Cover the giblets 
w’ith weak stock ; add an onion and a 
root of i)ar8ley. Remove these when 
the giblets are done, and add a good 
tablespoonful of bread-crumbs to each 
pint of gravy. Blew separately some 
pears ; iK3at them with a slice of 
butter, ‘ and add a tcacupfiil of tho 
puree to tho giblet gra^y. Boil alto- 
gether for a few minutes, and servo 
hot. 

Goose Giblets with Mixed 
Vegetables.— Cook as above, and 
instead of pears, put in a table.spoonful 
each of celery, carrots, turnips, and 
onions, all in shveds or dice ; cook 
until tender (the carrots should go in 
first), and thicken the gravy with 
browned flour ; add a dash of claret, 
and garnish the disli with cut lemons 
and croutons. 

I'arsley or sage may bo put in if 
liked. 

Goose, Green. — This should not 
Ih) stuffi'd, hut trussed like a full- 
grown goose. Poj>per and salt should 
bo used to season the inside, and a 
couple of ounces of butter is an im- 
provement. It must he roasted care- 
fully for al)Out forty or fifty minutes, 
and should he accompanied by a nice 
brown gravy, and gooseberrj' or tomato 
sauce. A puiw of sorrel is liked by 
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some, and a garnish of watercress is 
suitable ; or, instead of this, an apple 
compote may be used, or fried apples. 
The thing to be remembered is that 
the seasonings must all be of a milder 
kind than would be used for a full- 
grown goose. Geese are called “green ” 
up to about four months old ; and it has 
been said that the finest time for them 
is from the middle of J une to the end 
of August. “A goose,” sa3's Dr. 
Kitchener, “is in highest perfection 
when the full growth is attained, but 
before it begins to harden ; ” and ho 
adds that, while a Michaelmas goose is 
as famous in the mouths of the millions 
as the mince-pie at Christmas, yet it is 
too fully grown for those who cat with 
delicacy. Cost, variable. 

Goose, Grilled.— The legs, back, 
and rump arc suitable. Dip the cooked 
pieces into warm butter, and score 
them ; season wdth salt, cayenne, and 
mustard, and a pinch of sage; coat 
wdth bread-crumbs, and again dip into 
butter. Then lay them on a greased 
gridiron, and turn them about until 
heated through and w’ell -browned. 
Serve wdth or without Riuce ; one 
made by boiling up a glass of claret, 
wdth a chopj)cd slialot, a sage leaf, a 
morsel of French mustard, and a bit of 
orange rind is suitable ; it is then 
strained, and mixed with enough hot 
brown sauce to thicken it. A small 
quantity of burette sauce (see recipe), 
added to goose gravj^ is also excellent ; 
and many other suitable sauces and 
gravies will be found in the chapter 
devoted to them. 8 ome prefer a mild 
grill (though, as a rule, dishes of the 
sort arc j)referred highly seasoned) ; in 
such case.s the sea. zoning must be re- 
duced, and a mild gravy or s<'tuce 
selected. 

Goose, Grilled, with Onions 
and Potatoes. — llequired : a por- 
tion of a goose, onions, potatoes, and 
sauc(j as below. Cost, variable. 

This is a savoury and inexpensive 
dish. The quantity of vegetables must 
>>e in proportion to the meat. For a 
grill sufficient for two or three persons 


prepare the goose as directed above, 
then dish the joints on a puree of 
onions, flavoured with sage, or half 
parsley is liked by some; a dash of 
curry powder is a great improvement. 
Make about eight little potato cakes 
or cones, flavoured with the same 
herbs, and put them round the dish. 
About half a pint of sauce will bo 
wanted. 

Goose, Hashed.— Cut the re- 
mains of a tender goose into small, 
convenient-sized pieces. I’ut some 
sliced onions into a stewpan wdth a 
piece of butter, and let them fry until 
thej' are tender, but not burnt. Add 
as much stock or w'atera.s will be sauce 
for the hash, wdth a littl( pepper, salt, 
a bunch of swe^et herbs, the ])ones and 
skin of the goose, and a glass of port 
or claret, if liked, lloil gently until 
the gravy is good, then strain it, 
thicken it, if necessary, and put in the 
piece.s of goose to get liot, but tho 
gravy must not boil after the goose is 
added. If any goose-stuffing has been 
left, cover it, and heat it ov(^r boiling 
w'ater, and place it in little heaps about 
the dish. About a pint of gravy should 
be allowed for a pound of goose. Jf 
no stuffing remains, a few’ forcemeat 
balls (see recipes) w ill })0 an improve- 
ment, and fried apples are a nice 
gamish. 

Many of the sw’cet pickles and spiced 
fruits are enjoyable and wdiolesome 
w ith such dishes as the foregoing. For 
a very plain hash, omit tho wine, and 
use a little French vinegar, or a spoon- 
ful of vinegjir from clear jucklrs. 

Ck>ose, Hashed, in Digestive 
Sauce. — Jtequired : s(»nie cooked 
goose, sauce, and vegefablcs as below’. 
Cost, variable. 

This dish will be found both tasty 
and digestible. Put the remains of 
a cooked goose in a stewpan, with a 
laj'cr of boiling digestives Bjime over 
each layer of goose; put the lid on, 
and leave the |)aii for half an hour, 
then draw’ it near tlie fire, and bring 
the contents again to boiling point. 
Put a border of cooked spinach or 
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other green vegetables round a dish, 
and serve the meat and saucje in the 
middle. 

Goose Lard. (See section on 
Cooking Piiocesses.) 

Goose Liver Fdt6.— Required : 
the livers of two geese, butter, a calf’s 
tongue, and some liver, seas<»ning, &c., 
as b(ilow, C.^ost, from 7s, upwards, ac- 
cording to the HiJiison and tlie hizo, of 
the bird. 

Take the livers from two fat 
geese, as ordinarily sold ; soak them 
in milk for a time; l>o careful not 
to break the gall blad(l(.Ts in draw- 
ing the geese. Put them in a pan , 
with a lump of ]>utter, cover, and I 
cook gently until nearly done, but 
do not brown tliom. Poil a calf’s 
tongue and some liver, as much as the 
goose liv(irs; or it is still nicer if ^ 
cook(Hi in the butter; the tongue must 
be boiled 8eparat<ily. Skin and cut up 
the tongue into s(iuare and triangular 
shapes; let the liver get cold, then 
pound it in a mortar, with some butter, 
added by degrees, w ith a little cayenne, 
black pepper, ground nutiiu'g and 
cloves, salt to taste, a teaspoon ful or 
thereabouts of store kiuci; and mustard, 
and a tablespoonful of boiling stock, in 
wliich som(} sliced onion has been 
steeped to extract the flavour. Work 
well together, them pack the mass very 
tightly in buttered jars; cov('r and set 
in a cool oven for half an hour or so, 
then, w'hcn cold, cover with clariticd 
butt(;r, and store in a cool place. A 
tcrrinc or p:\te d(' foie gras jar is tin 
best to use for this. It k<*cps well, 
makes a nice breakfast dish, or comes 
ill for sandwiches, Arc. 

TriifHcs in shreds and dice improve 
the above; and poultry livers can be 
used in place of calf’s liver. The 
seasoning must be hd't to the dis- 
cretion of tbo cook ; it should be added 
gradually until well flavoured. 

Goose Livers, Ragout of. - 

lioquirod : the livers of two fat geese, 
milk, slock, and seasoning, wine, and 
garnish us Ixtlow'. C’ost, variable. 


Take the gall-bag and any dark 
portions from the livers ; wash in 
warm water, dry them, and put in 
milk to cover them for six or eight 
hours. Take them up, and cover them 
with equal parts of light wine and 
stock — No. 4 is suitable — or a clear 
stock can be used. Add to the saucepan 
a c-hopped shalot, a bay leaf, sjirig of 
parsb'y, two cloves, and a saltspoonfiil 
of mignonette pej)por. Simmer gently 
for twenty minutes or so, then drain 
the livers, and put them on a hot dish ; 
strain the gravy, put it back, and add 
a teaspooTiful of brown roux, and half 
a glass of sherry. Let it reduce a 
little, then pour it over the livers. 
Sometimes the wine at the finish is 
omitted, and a couple of eggs, yolks 
only, are beaten into the gravy; but 
tliis is very rich. Serve w’itb croutons 
round the dish ; mask half of them 
w’ith any good puree of vegetables, and 
glaze the remainder, placing them 
alterii.'itcly. 

(Joosc liver as above may be used as 
a garnish instead of being served as a 
separate dish. It should then be cut 
up small, and the sauce made thick 
enough to coat it. It may be put 
round a dish of hashed goose, or 
served w’ith a roasted goose. 

Goose, Roasted.— A goose for 
roasting is generally filled with sago* 
and onion stuffing. The w’ay in which 
this is made must depend upon the 
taste of those wdio are to eat it. 
Various recipc'S wdll be found in a 
later idiapter. The goose should be 
I well filled. When bread-crumbs are 
added to the stuffing, room for sw elling 
must be allowed, then securely fas- 
tened at the opening, firmly trussed, 
and i>ut down to a brisk fire. It may 
be baked equally well. Plentiful 
basting will be required until done. 
The skew’crs and strings must then be 
removed, and the goose sent to table 
witli brown gravy and sauce, which 
may bo of tomato or apple ; the latter 
is usually liked, and is considered to 
facilitate the digestion of the flesh of 
tb(‘ goa.se, which is somewhat rich, 
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and when underdone is most indi- 
gestible. At the same time, it is cer- 
tain that goose is often over-cooked. 
The flesh is not so close in the grain as 
a turkey ; and supposing a goose and 
turkey of the same weight, the 
turkey would need a third more 
time, on an average. A very 
high authority contends that a 
goose only needs half the time 
that would he given to a turkey 
of the same weight ; but he goes 
on to say that by the time the 
breast is done, the bird should 
be dished. This is practical 
enough if one could predict with 
certaintj’ that the legs would not 
be required ; for everyone knows how i 
nicely they come in for grilling or - 
devilling, and that by the time they 
are tender the breast must suffer a 
little. But when it is certain that the 
legs n'ill be wanted, much may be 
done to protect the breast, by covering 
it with a few folds of greased paper, 
and by the exercise of a little care and 
ingenuity it is quite easy to give the 
legs the full benelit of the fire, always 
remembering tliat the heat must bo 
gradual. Time for a tender goose, of 
moderate size, from an hour and a half 
to two hours. For a very large goose, 
nearly thif.-e hours may be wantrd, and 
tlie cooking slower in proportion. It is, 
liowtiver, always better to cook a bird 
that is j>ast its prime by some other 
method than roasting or baking. 

Goose, Boasted, Sauces for. 

— ITiose named in the preceding re- 
cipe may be termed every-day saucais. i 
For company dishes many others may i 
be scrv(}d wilh advantage ; good browui | 
sauce, Madeira, and others of the same | 
class, will ]>e found excellent; and 1 
those who appreciate olive sauce with ! 
duck will not object to it with goose. | 
A puree of cucumlicr or gooseberries | 
will also he found worth trial. 

Goose, Boasted, to Carve. 

— Begin by turning the neck end of 
the goos<? towards you, and cutting the 
wholo breast in long sliei's from one 
wing to anothcT. the lines A, ii.) 


To take off the leg, insert the fork in 
the small end of the bone, pressing it 
to the body. But the knife in at 
tuiTi the leg back, and if the bird bo 
young, it will easily come away ; if 


Fin, yi».— Udosi:, m)AST, to Cakve. 

old, Ave w’ill not answer for it. To 
take off tht‘ wing, insert the fork in 
the small end of the pinion, and press 
it close to the body ; put the knife in 
i at n, and divide the joint. When the 
; leg and Aving are off one side, attack 
I those on the other; but, except wlien 
the company is very largo, it is seldom 
necessary to cut up the whole goose. 
The back and lower side bones, as well 
as the two side bones by the wdng, may 
be cut off ; but tluj best pieces of a 
goose are the br(*ast, and the thighs 
after being S( parated from the driim- 
.stick. Serve a little of tlie seasoning 
from th(! inside, by making a circular 
slice in the apron at c\ Should there 
be no stuffing, a glass of port or claret 
may be poured into the body of tho 
goose, at tho opening made in the 
apron by tho carver for this purpose, 
also (ioo.sE, BoNNE-BorcHK 

FOlt.) 

Tho unplcawintnosH arising from 
eating sago and onion stuffing used for 
roast goose may be in a great measure 
prevented by putting in tho centre of 
tho stuffing, before the bird is cooked, 
a lemon witli the yellow rind taken off, 
and as mucli of the tliick white skin 
left on as jjossible. Before the goost) 
is Bent to table, tho flap sliould bo 
opened find the lemon taken out and 
at onc-c? thrown away. The lemon will 
have ahsorlxtd a great part of the im- 
purities, which otherwise would have 
remained in the stufling. Cure slioulcl 
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bo taken not to cut tho lemon so that 
the juice could escape. 

Goose, Stewed.— Required : a 
goose, bacon, vogeta]>lo8, seasoning, 
stock, sherry and thickcsning as be- 
low. Cost, vaiia>)lo. 

Suppo>iiig a goose to be too old 
to be tender if roasted, it may be v(;ry 
successfully treabid as follows ; —Truss 
as for boiling ; put it in a stowjjan witli 
a slice or tw'o of bacon under it ; th(!y 
should bo sprinkled with mixed herbs 
and popper, and a grated apple, th« u 
sprinkled with French vinegar and 
tomato vinegar — a tablespoonful in 
all. Put more bacon on the goose, 
with tho same additions. Slice a 
hoiled onion, and grate a carrot: lay 
these round the bird, and over all pour 
a glass of sherry and a pint of stock, 
quite plain from bones, or the liquor 
from boiled meat. Add the giblets 
prepared in the usual way; put the 
lid on, with weights on the top, and 
then stew for four hours, tuming the 
goose a time or two. Then reduce 
and skim tho gravy, keeping the goose 
hot ; pass the onion and carrot through 
a coarse sieve (as the gravy is more 
like a sauce it should bo thick), season 
it nicely, and thicken with browninl 
flour or roux. Boil it well, and pour 
it round tho gooso. Tho gihlots will 
make a separate dish. This is a very 
good recipe, hut it may he varied in 
many ways. Some sliced tomato(*s 
may he used instead of the cariot.s ; 
and, if liked, some apple sauce may he 
sent to table as >vell as that made as 
above doseribed. 

If tho goose he vtn-y old it may 
require nearly live hours' cooking. 

Goose, to Truss for Roast- 
ing. — Pluck the goose earefully, singe 
oif tho hairs, cut off the feet and 
pinions at tho first joint, then cut the 
neck close to tho back, leaving the 
skin long enough to turn over; re- 
move tho liver, &e., very carefully, then 
make a slit between the vent and tin? 
rump, dniw it, wash and wipe it well, 
and beat the backliono. Pass a skewer 
through Uie uuder-purt of one wing, 


then through the body and the other 
wing. Draw the legs up closely, 
skewer the first joint, pass the skewer 
through tho body, and secure the other 
leg in the same w'ay. After stuffing, 
cut off the end of the vent, and make 
I a bob} in the skin largo enough to pull 
the rump through. If properly done, 
this w’ill ].uev(.*nt tho escape of the 
stuffing. {See Goose Laud.) 

Jt may be noticed that both here and 
I under Di ck no directions for heating 
the hrcast-honcs arc given. The ad- 
visability of the method is much ques- 
tioned by many ex])(‘rit.‘nccd cooks and 
tnissers. Personally, we think tliat 
those who fail to give the bird a good 
shape by leaving tlic; breast whole, will 
not bo more likely to do so by breaking 
it ; inde(‘d, some say that the trussing 
is thereby rendered more difficult. By 
breaking tlie backbone, the bird rests 
firmer on the dish. It is. however, 
quite optional whether that be broken, 
as it is sometimes objected to. 

Goose witli Chestnuts (a 

French reeijx ). — Required : a goose, 
stuffing as under, gravy, and a j>ineo 
of chestnuts. Cost, variable, according 
to size of f)ird or the st a<on. 

Roast forty or fifty chestnuts : skin 
half of them ; add them to lialf a pound 
of sii usage -meat, a morsel of garlic, sage, 
salt and pt pper to taste, a grate or two 
of nutmeg, and the liver of tho gooso, 
chopped finely, 31 ix this well; see 
that tlie chestnuts are well mashed and 
free from lumps. Skin the rest of tho 
nuts, and put them in whole. Roast 
the guose, ami servo with gravy and a 
puree of chestnuts. 

Goose with Cranberry 
Sauce. — Ri'quired : a goose, cran- 
])errv saue(‘, gravy, .and stulUng as 
below. Post, variable. This is a 
j)opulardish in Ameriea. llie stuffing 
eonsials of fat pork in small pieces, 
hread-eiaiiub.'^, cream, Jind boa ten egg 
to moisten, and a seasoning of saltaiil 
pej)per; no herbs. The breast is 
covered with a flour and water piste 
(like English venison), which must be 
removed in time for the browning. 
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Serve with thin brown gravy and 
cranberry sauce. 

The author of this writes, ** If you 
begrudge the trouble of making the 
paste, use lots of paper; but those 
W’ho may try the plan, or rather the 
goose so cooked, will not again grumble 
at the method.” 

Geese, Strasbnrg. — The fat 

livers of these geese are known the 
world over, in the form of pdic de foie 
ffras and foie gras entire. The first is, 
perhaps, the bettor known ; it is com- 
posed of the fat livers, tru files, and a 
rich forcemeat; while the second is 
the liver of a goose, whole, in rich fat. 
Both may be said to be luxuries ; they 
are costly, and a little goes a long w’ay. 
They have many uses, and no cook 
worthy of the name need ever waste a 
portion, however small, for the fag- 
ends may be used up in scores of 
ways, some of wliich are given in the 
recipes of several chapters. 

Cost of the pate, from half-a-crown 
upwards ; and for the whole livens, 
from os. 

Grouse. — These birds should hang 
as long as possible ; if cooked too soon, 
their peculiar flavour will bo w*anting. 
Young birds only should be cooked 
whole; old ones are fit only for the 
stock-pot. They may be tested by 
holding them up by the beak, which 
will break if the bird be young. They 
want very careful plucking to avoid 
breaking the skin, and the breast- 
feathers are scjmetimes left on until 
the bird is trussed to prevent this. 
The term grouse includes several 
spe(*ies. The red grouse is a native of 
the mountainous districts of the North 
of EngLand and Scotband. The white 
grouse, or ptarmigan, is very good if 
nicely cooked ; it is sent from Norway 
in large quantities. Then there are 
the black grouse and cock of the 
wood. Black cock ” and “ grey hen ” 
are other names given to black grouse, 
and the cock of the wood is best known 
as the “ capercailzie.” Cost, about 6s. 
•»r 6s. per brace, but very uncertain. 


Grouse, Cream Part- 

ridge, Cream of.) 

Grouse, Boasted.--Squeeze out 

the interior, and wipe the bird well ; 
if washed, it must bo done quickly. 
Finish off, and cook and serve like a 
pheasant; or only bread sjiucc and 
gravy, as for roasted fowls, need go to 
ttiblc with them. In no case omit the 
bacon on the breast, and ])a8te th(;m 
W(dl, particularly at shirting. I’inio, 
from twenty to forty minutes. 

Grouse, Salmi of.— Bequired : a 

grouse, some sauce, croutons, olives, 
Ac., as below. Cost, on an average, 

I from 4s. Cd. to 6s., but variable. For 
a voTv su])Orior disli take a semi- 
roasted bird; skin and joint it, and 
heat the pieces in wine, just to moisten. 
Make a good sauce (aw recipe.*>), and 
pour it boiling over the grouse in a 
stewpan. Cover for a time to im- 
pregnate the meat w’ith the fi.avour of 
the sauce. Fry a good-sized ring of 
bread, and dish the salmi in it. 
Make some little oval croutons, and 
spread them with a puree of game 
liv(*rs. Use them, with some olives, 
for garnishing the dish. 

Grouse, Terrine of.— Koquired: 

grouse, pt»rk, liver, seasoning, wine, a 
truffle, and an egg. Cost, from 48. to 
6s., on an average. Take the meat 
from a grouse, or a hrace, if needed 
large ; for a small terrine, one w'ill do ; 
skin and bone it, and cut it uj). Weigh 
it, and for twelve ounces allow two 
ounces of lean jiork, tw’o ounces of calf’s 
liver, in addition to that of the bird, a 
little salt and cayenne, a pinch of nut- 
meg and savoury seasoning herbs, a 
glass of good ^iadeira, and a good- 
sized truffle, the white of a raw egg, 
and a tablespoonful or two of cold 
water. 

Pound all the meat, mix it with the 
seasoning, and sieve it; mix in the 
wine, white of egg, and moisten with 
the water; slice the truffle thinly. 
Fill up a terrine, or a small cltMin jar 
with a lid, w'ith the mixture, putting in 
the truffle here and there, l^ress it in 
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very firmly, moistening the hand or 
spoon with cold water. Put a thin 
slice of bacon on the top and a greased 
paper over. Put the lid on, and lute it 
down. {See Luting Paste.) Cook 
this in boiling water, jugged hare 
fashion, for an hour, if small. For 
one made from a brace of birds, give 
nearly two hours. Do not remove the 
lid until cold, then cover the surface 
with clarified butter, like ordinary 
potted meat. 

When required pin a serviette round, 
or encase the jar in a paper frill, and 
set it on a dish covered with a lace 
paper or serviette. 

Grouse, to Carve.— If there 
be ample for all, a grouse may be cut 
in halves by putting the point of tlu‘ 
knife downwards, near the leg end of 
the breast, and splitting the breastbone 
in two along the keel, and cutting 
through the back. If small portions 
only are to be served, carve like a 
fowl, or take some slices from the 
breast, cutting well up to the wing, 
then take off the leg and wing. 'JVy 
to serve a portion of the back with 
each piece, the back jmrt being so 
much esteemed. 

Grouse, to Make Tender.— 

“ In the event of having on hand 
a supply of old, tough birds, sprinkle 
them inside and out, after drawing and 
clejining, with allspice, ginger, w’ood 
charcoal, and pepper — equal quantities. 
Then sew them in canvas, and bury 
them three feet deep in the ground. 
The tendering process will be complete 
in four to six days; but watching is 
needed to prevent even incipient pu- 
trefaction. Putrid grouse should never 
bo tolerated, for if most temidingly 
concocted, the dish will be disjigreeable. 
Young, fresh grouse are incomparably 
more toothsome than those which have 
undergone oven that slight degree of 
decay known as ‘ high.’ The reason 
that high game got to be an institution 
in this country was simply that old, 
tough birds were thus made tender; 
the thing was afterwards done, and 
grew into fashion. ” 


These remarks are quoted to show 
that fresh game is preferred to that 
which has been hung in some instances, 
while the making of tough birds tender 
may be useful to know. 

Grouse, Various Dishes of. 

— Some of the recipes for pheasant 
are equally suitable for Grouse, and 
for many of the dishes under Game 
grouse is particularly suited. {See 
also Salads.) 

eSuiuea Fowl. — The flesh of this 
fowd is very good, being both savoury 
and digestible. Jt forms a good sub- 
stitute for game when out of season. 
When w'cll kept, it is not unlike the 
pheas^^nt, and in preparing it for table 
it is just a matter of choice whether it 
shall imitate game in the w'ay it is 
serv’ed, or whether it shall appear as an 
ordinary fowl. It may, therefore, bo 
prepare<l and served as a pheasiint ; 
any of the recipes under that head may 
be followed. When cooked poultry 
fashion, egg sauce is frequently served 
with it ; indeed, that is sometimes 
sent to table as well as brown gravy, 
when the bird is dished game fashion. 
In no case should larding or barding 
{i.e. putting slitted bacon on the 
breast) be omitted, for no bird stands 
more in need of one or other. Some 
writers Siiy that Guinea fowl is the 
driest moat sent to table unless it ie 
larded or barded. Cost, from 3s. Cd. 
to 4s. on an average. 

Hare. — The hare is an almost uni- 
versiil favourite. Its flesh is, however, 
ricli, and disagrees with some people ; 
it is also rather dry, and is improved 
by larding ; w’hen this is objected to, 
bacon is used in other w'ays; hare 
minus bacon and good gi*avy or sauce is 
often voted poor eating. A hare should 
hang for a week or ten days before cook- 
ing if the w-eather permits. It is belter 
if not jMiunched for a few days after 
killing. When it is ready to bo 
paunchod, the liver and heart should 
be taken out and the inside wiped dry ; 
it requires careful watching, as it is 
the part that soon turns musty : a 
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.au^en change m the weather will 
cause it to become high very quickly. 
A little powdered charcoal put inside 
helps to keep it; pepper is used for 
the same purpose. Should it become 
too high to bo pleasant, wash it in a 
solution of permanganate of potash, or 
in vinegar and water. An authority 
says that old hares arc improved by 
soaking for a few days in butler-milk. 

In a freshly-killed hare the llesli 
will be stiff. The ears may be torn 
readily, and the jaw-bone easily 
broken if the hare be young. Sharp 
claws also denote youth ; as age 
creeps on, they become blunt and 
rough. Cost, about 38. 6d. to 6s. 

In addition to the following dishes, 
recipes for hare cookery will be found 
in various chapters. {^See Index.) A 
special hint respecting hare livers is 
necessary. Never use them in any 
dish if the least decomposed, as they 
are then very unwholesome. 

^ Hare, Baron of (a German re- 
cipe). — In Germany a hare is fre- 
quently made up into two dishes, and 
may be served at different times, wliich, 
when the family is small, is often a 
convenience. The hnron, which con- | 
sists of the back and thighs (the legs 
are cut off;, is the su])crior dish, and it 
is this to w’liich the present recipe re- 
fers. Divide the hare into two parts, 
cutting close to the shoulder-hlades. 
Leave the kidneys in' the loins, and re- 
move the thin skin from the back. Hub | 
the hare over with moist sugar, and 
leave it for three or four hours, then | 
put it into a deep dish with a finely- 
minced onion, a bay leaf, a dozen juni- 
per berries, and a quarter of a junt of 
vinegar. Let it remain in this mari- 
nade for two days, turning and basting 
it frequently. Drain it and lard it in 
neat rows with thin strips of bacon. 
Put it down before a clear fire until 
it is nicely browmed, then put it into a 
stewpan with the marinade, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and the contents of the dripping-pan 
taken from under it. Cover the sauce- 
pan closely, and let the moat steam 


until tefider, basting frequently du^ring 
tho process. Put file hare intoa hot 
dish, squeeze the juice of a lemon over 
it, and send the sauce in which it was 
stewed to table in a tureen, after having 
strained and thickened it, and added a 
largo tablespooiiful of red currant jelly, 
and a wincglassful of claret. Time^ 
thrce-qtiarters of an hour to roa.st, 
tlirt'o -quarters of an hour to stoaiii. 
Cost of hare, from 8s. Gd. to Gs. 

Hare, Blood of. — IModem taste 

is somewhat opposed to the use of 
blood in soups, stews, Ac. When it 
is liked, one ridi^ must be observed — 
the liquid must not boil after the blood 
is stirred in, or it will curdle. 

Hare, Boned and Hoasted. 

— A hare may he made more plump in 
aiipearaneo, and easier to carve by 
taking the bones out of the l«ick and 
thighs; a good knife is wanted, and 
great care needed to pr(*vent cutting 
through the skin ju.st over the spiiu*,* 
as it adheres very closely to the bone. 
Nearly double tho usual quantity of 
forcemeat will he wantt*d ; the legs 
miLst bo fill(*d, so as to restore tlie 
original sha])e' and tiu? })oily sliould be 
lined with thin sliees of good baeon, 
from wdiich the edges ami rind liave 
been trimmed away. Afte r stuffing, 
sew up, and tru.ssas usual, and serve irt 
either of the ordinary way.s. It can la 
larded if liked, then the inside bacon is 
not wanted. 

To remove tho backbone, first clear 
it from the inside flesh ; lay this hack 
on botli sides, and w’ork the knife on 
tho upper side, quite to tlie s])ine. 
When tho whole is detaclual, excej)t 
the skin which adheres to it, .s(‘pai’:ite 
the bone, at the first joint from the 
neek-bono, and pass th(j knifi; cautiously 
under the skin down tho iniddh? of the 
back. 'J'ho thighs can lx; treated like 
those of a fowl. [See directions on 
page 400.) 

The cooking of a boned hare must bo 
slow, and more time must bo allowed, 
than for an unboned on *. 

Hare, Braisetl.— Ko<^uirod : a 
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hare, bacon, stuffing, stock, seasoning, 
wine, vegetables, &c., as below. Cost 
of hare, 38. 6d. to 6s. 

There are few better ways of cook- 
ing a haro than this. (See Biiais- 
JNO, page 6.) The hare may bo 
stuffed with a good forcemeat, and 
larded on the back and thighs ; or 
this may be omitted if covered with 
bacon. In either case pat a ])utterod 
paper over, after placing the hare on 
.a bed of minced bacon (a couple 
or three ounces) with some slic(?d 
vegetables — say caiTot, celery, onion, 
or leek, or a shalot or two, with 
a teaspoonful of peppercorns, allspice 
berries, and cloves ; of the latter, two 
will suffice. When nice and brown, in 
twenty minutes or so, put in stock to 
half the depth of the hare ; this may 
be such as No. 4 or 5, or for a very 
good dish No. 16 or 17 is to be pre- 
ferred ; either of the stocks given for 
clear, brown soups will alstj answer ; 
for, in many instances, the sort of soup 
to be S('rved at a dinner must regulate, 
to some extent, the precise kind of 
Btock that is available for other pur- 
poses. Now put the cover on the pan 
— an ordinary stewpan does very well 
— and braise on the hot plate, or in 
the oven for two to three hours, ac- 
cording to the ago of the hare. Season 
to taste, and strain the gravy, adding 
as much more Ht(X*k as may be required. 
Glaze the haro, and after tlavouring 
the gravy with i)ort or other wine, 
strain a little rouini it, and serve the 
rest in a boat. 

If a slightly- thickened gravy only 
is desired, use a teaspoonful of ’arrow- 
root for each pint. For a browner, 
thicker gravy use roux ; or, if liked 
quite thick, pass some of the vege- 
hibles through the strainer. 

3Iany ways of varying the foregoing 
might be given; reference to otht*r 
bniised dishes wdll suggest some of 
them. Mushrooms are generally liked ; 
they can be cooked in the gnivy; 
small tomatoes may also be usihI. 
Fruit ;jolly can bo sent to table, and 
some nic(*ly-cooked vegetables must not 
ba forgotten. 


Sara, Braised, with Kaia 
and Tomatoes. — Hequired : a hare, 
ham, tomatoes, seasoning, &c., as be- 
low. Cost of hare, 38. 6d. to 6s. 

Braise as in the foregoing recipe, and 
leave the gravy quite thin. Grill or 
broil some slices of tomato ; cut them 
into dice, and prepare some ham by 
cutting slices of it from a previously 
cooked piece, then divide into dice; 
toss these in a small saucepan with a 
little gravy from the hare and a sj^oonful 
of sherry. When hot, and the mois- 
ture evaporated, mix in the tomatoes, 
equal in bulk, about half a pint altor 
gethor. Add some htabaecous mixture, 
a little carmine to colour, and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice off the fire; 
chop the cooked liver small, add it, and 
put little piles about the dish. All the 
gravy must be served iu a tureen. 

Hare, Civet of.— Required : a 
young hare, half a pound of streaky 
bacon, stock, wine, thickening, sea- 
soning, and ^'ogctables as below. Cost, 
about os. or 6s. 

Cut the hare in neat joints. Soak 
the bacon for a short time in cold 
water, then cut it up and fry it 
lightly ; fry the hare also, then stir in 
a couple of ounces of browned fiour, 
and a glass of port. Pour in about 
three gills of good brown stock— No. 4 
or 5 w’ill do — but richer stock wdll be 
wanted for a very good civet. Next 
add a dozen button onions, the same 
number of button mushrooms, the 
juice of a Seville orange, a clove or 
two, some black p<q>pereoriis, a bunch 
of herbs, and a grain of eayenne. Cover 
closely, and cot)k gently until tender, 
adding more stock as it boils away. 
A (|uarter of an hour before serving 
put in some brown roux, Kilt to taste, 
and a glass more wine ; h't the Siiuco 
thicken, and then serve. - Time, aliout 
three hours— more if the hare is old ; 
but the younger the l>otter for this. 
A civet is literally a dark, rich stew. 
Many udtlitions and variations may be 
made. Sumo would like a spoonful of 
black or red currant jelly stirred in; 
claret may bo preferred to port ; and 
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when Seville oranges cannot be had, 
use lemon or lime juice—the latter in 
moderation. A fruit salad or sweet 
pickle may be served with it. 

Hare Collops. — Collops are pre- 
pared by mincing the meat of a portion 
of hare, either cooked or raw. For the 
preparation, see Beef Collops. After 
frying the hare a good brown, add the 
gravy {see Hare, Escalopes), and 
if the hare be raw, simmer it until 
done ; if old, although the pieces are 
small, it will take some time ; let it be 
as tender as possible without getting 
raggy. If the meat is cooked, simply 
heat it through; boil the gravjr up 
first, then let the hare remain in it for 
half an hour to become well fiavoured, 
but do not boil the gravy a second 
time. This may be served as it is, or 
used for patties, little vol-au- vents, and 
other dishes. If cold hare be used, 
some of the forcemeat can be added. 

Haare Cutlets.— Required: hare, 
seasoning, vegetables, Ac., as below. 
Cost, variable. 

Braise the back of a hare until 
nearly done, and let it get cold. 
Then cut it in nice slices, and dip 
them in beaten egg, then into 
bread-crumbs, to a quarter-pint of 
which a little salt and white pepper, 
a saltspoonful each of grated lemon 
peel, mushroom powder, chopped bay 
leaf, thyme, and parsley should be 
added. Fry in hot fat to cover, and 
serve in a ring with a puree of vege- 
tables in the centre ; and send jelly 
to table; gravy also if liked. The 
hare for this is best larded; if that 
is not done, it must be quite covered 
with bacon; or, after slicing the 
hare, a mixture of chopped bacon 
and herbs may be spread between two 
slices, which must then be fried to- 
gether, sandwich fashion ; but this is not 
so good as larding in the first instance. 

Another way , — This is very superior. 
Cut the meat from a raw hare, and 
lard ,the cutlets in the same way as 
fillets of beef. Cook them in a saute 
pan for a few minutes in a little butter, 
then finish them off by stewing in 


gravy or sauce for half an hour, or 
until tender. Drain and lay them on 
a hot dish ; brush over with glaze, and 
crisp the surface ; pour the gravy 
round. 

For the gravy, see Hare, Braised, 
Hare, Civet of, and other dishes. 
Rabbit can be similarly cooked. The 
meat may be seasoned with mixed 
herbs before larding. 

Hare Bscalopes, or Scallops. 

— Required: hare, gravy, or sauce, 
wine, garnish, &c., as below. Cost 
varies with the season and the adjuncts. 
These must be cut according to the 
purpose for which they are required, as 
they have various uses. In any case, 
they should be thin and round ; but for 
little dishes they must bo made small. 
Supposing they are to bo served sepa- 
rately, as an entree, cut them as large 
as possible from the back, make them 
even, and fry them in a saute pan in 
hot butter to a light brown. Pour the 
butter off, wipe the pan out, and put 
the hare back, with brown sauce to 
cover; or use Madeira sauce; if the 
former, fiavour it with port or claret, 
and stow until tender. Gravy can lie 
used instead^ either of those given for 
game, or one made from stock No. IG 
or 17, well flavoured with herbs, wine, 
Ac., and thickened slightly. Or tomato 
pulp, with an equal metisure of gravy 
may lie used; a little glaze and wine 
being added tow'ards the (?nd. Serve in 
a eroustade of bread or rice, and, if 
convenient, garnish withqiienellc;.s, un- 
less the latter method is follow'cd, then 
small braised tomatoes answer e(|ually 
well. If mushrooms are liketl, the 
gravy may be flavoured with mushroom 
es8(*nee, and little braised mushrooms 
used for garnishing ; or tiny croutons, 
spread with a brown mushroom puree, 
can be put on the top in a pattern. 

Supposing though that the hare is 
to be Herve*d in shells— of china, or the 
plated ones —then the meat must he 
cut in very small slices. I’he shells 
mu.st lie prepared by grcMising, and 
coating with fiied crumbs, then filled 
with the hare and gravy, coated with 
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crumbs, and made hot. Instead of 
crumbs, brown macaroni can be used; 
it is a very agreeable change ; or nicely 
mashed potatoes may be utilised for 
plain dishes of the sort — then it is not 
important that the meat be in round 
slices ; just an ordinary mince can be 
used, the meat being cut into dice, or 
passed through n mincer. For these, 
cooked hare can lie used, the bones 
being stewed for the gravy, wliich 
should be rather thick, in preparing 
escalopes for an entree from raw hare, 
the bones will make excellent soup, if 
cooked with the inferior portions ; the 
shoulders and legs will make a civet, 
or other dish, unless plenty of soup be 
required, in which case add them to 
the rest. {See Hake Sour.) 

HarOf G&tean of.— Required : 
a hare, veal, pork, bacon, eggs, and 
seasoning as below. Cost, from 2s. to 
28. 6d., exclusive of the hare. 

Prepare a hare as if for roasting. 
Cut It into joints. The best ports— the 
back, tbigns, and shoulders — may be 
used for the ^teau, and the remainder 
for soup, &C. Take the meat from the 
skin and sinews, cut it up, and pound 
it in a mortar, with one pound of the 
neck or loin of veal, half a pound of 
fresh, lean pork, and a quarter of a 
pound of unsmoked fat bacon. A gill 
of good brown stock may be added 
while pounding, so as to make the meat 
into a smooth paste. Add pepper, 
salt, and cayenne to taste, together 
with two or three small onions, finely 
minced, and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Beat half a dozen mw eggs, 
and aad them one at a time. Line the 
bottom and sides of an oval jar with 
slices of fat bacon, cut very thinly. 
Spread the chopped meat over it, 
ak)ut an inch ana a half in thickness, 
and place two or three more slices upon 
it. Kepeat until all the meat is used, 
letting bacon bo uppennost. Place 
a coarse crust of flour and water on the 
top to keep in the juices, and hike in 
a moderate oven. If the oven were 
hot, the moat would bo hard and dry. 
When cool, dip the dish into hot water. 


turn out the cake, place on a napkin, 
and garnish according to taste. This 
dish is good for breakfast or luncheon, 
and will keep for some days. It should 
be eaten cold. Time, about four hours 
to bake. 

By stewing down the bones and 
other portions of the hare, as directed 
for fumet of game, and adding the 
liquid to the gateau, a very superior 
dish may bo had, but naturally the 
cost is considerably increased. But 
when hiircs are plentiful, or expense 
not an object, the luxury may bo in- 
dulged in. 

Hare, GfLteau of (made with 
cold dressed hare). — Required: cold 
hare, bread, bacon, eggs, &c., as be- 
low. Cost, Is. or Is. 2d., exclusive 
of the hare. 

Take the flesh from the bones of a cold 
roast hare, remove the skin and sinews, 
cut it small, and pound it in a mortar 
with the liver of the hare. Take half 
the weight of the meat in finely -grated 
bread-crumbs, soak them in as much 
good broth as they will absorb, and 
mix them with the pounded meat. 
Season with salt, pepper, and spices 
according to taste, together with a 
finely-minced shalot and a teaspoonful 
of chopped pai-sley. Add two well- 
beaten eggs, supposing about half a 
hare to be used. Cover the inside of 
a mould with slices of bacon. Put in 
the pounded meat, lay some more slices 
on the top, and bake in a moderate 
oven, or put it into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and let it simmer gently 
for an hour. Take away the bacon 
that surrounds it, and strew finely- 
grated bread-crumbs over it. This 
dish may be eaten either hot or cold. 
If eiiten hot, a sauce should bo sent to 
table w'ith it, made of the bones and 
trimmings of the hare. (See Stock 
No. 5.) 

Haxe, Jugged, — Required : a 
hare, a pound of beefsteak, half a pound 
of Ikicoii, from half to a pound of plain 
herb stuffing, gravy, 8ea8oning,tomatoe8, 
and a glass of claret. Cost, from 6a. to 7 s. 

This is a very plain w'ay, but 
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will be found good. It is a suit- good stock, well flavoured with voge- 

able method of cooking a hare that tables ; a pinch of celery seed should 

is rather too old for roasting or for go in the bag if no celery has been 

better-class dishes of any kind. (See used in the stock. No. 4 or 6 will be 

recipes under Kabrit.) found suitable, and the dish will be all 

Cut the hare u]) in the usual way the better if the neck and other inferior 
(see next recipe) ; slice the steak, and parts bo used for the gravy, which 

cut the bacon in strips. Tut them in should then be made the day beforo- 

altornate layers in a jar. Pour over hand. Then tie the jar closely, and 

half a tin of tomatoes —the cheap sot it up to its neck in a saucepan of 

broken kind answer very well — and boiling water. Cover, and keep the 

))lain stock to cover ; put in the claret,- water boiling, replenishing it as it 
it will help to make tlie h;ire tender ; boils away, for tw'o to three hours ; 

season with Inubs and spic('S, but no the latter is enough for an old hare, 

salt. Cover, and cook in a water bath Finish by straining the gravy — give 

or a gentle oven until done. Half an the bag a good squeezti to get out the 

hour before dishing, strain the gr.ivy tlavoiir ; ]>lact' tin? joints nicely on a 

(after putting the joints on a hot dish) ; hot dish, and brush them with a little 

add salt and more seasoning if needed, thin glaze* ; add a morsel of glaze or 

thicken with browned flour, and colour extract of nuvit to the gravy, and 

w'ith a little browning. The force- season it to taste. The thickening may 

meat should have been made into little bo arrowroot or brown roux ; it is a 

balls or cakes, and fried. They should matter of opinion which is the nicer, 

he put back in the gravy with the Jioil the gravy until as thick as good 

hare, to finish the cooking, and the cream, .and pour it over the hare, 

whole served very liot. (Tarnish tlie dish with small forcemeat 

If more convenient, the forcemeat j halls, fried a rich brown ; if a forco- 

may be baked in a jar, and then turned I ni<;.at containing .sact be used for them, 

)iit into the middle of the dish. (.SV-^ | they must bo stew<‘(l for about an hour 

Fokcemeats.) after frying; but flic winsagc* meat, or 

other hare stutting, minus suet, i.s pre- 
Hare, Jugged, Hich. — Pc- ferable. Fxtra gravy should be sent 
quired : a hare, seasoning, wine, v(,*ge- to tabh;, and some fruit jelly, melted, 

tables, stock, and adjunels as under- should be served in a boat; currunt is, 

mentioned. Cost, from 7s. upwanls junhaps, the best known, hut gooseberry 

on an average for a larg(! har(.'. or tcmiato jelly will be found equally 

Cut the hare in pieces not lariror than good, 
an egg ; season them with pe])per, and Tlii.s dish will he found of bett(*r 

fry them brown in bacon fat or buthT. flavour tliaii one to which the wine is 

Drain them, and put them in a stone .added last thing, as iisinilly directed, 

jar with a quarter of a jjint of iK>rt If more convimierit, the jar may he 

and a spice bag, made by tying up in placed in a tin of winter in the oven, 

muslin a strip of lemon rind, two bay but it takes longer fSee recipes under 
leaves, four clove.s, a dozen peppcfi-coms. Rabbit.) 
a few allspice berri(!S, a sprig of thyme, 

and a couple of shalots, chopped. The Hare Quenelles. (‘S^t^QuESELLBS 

spices should b<; bruised, and the hag of Hake under ExTufiES.) — Should 
tied loosely. Squeeze the juice of a the supply of hare run short, rabbit can 
lemon over, tie the jar over, and set be u.sed toeko it out, but it is nccessiiry 

it in a w’arm place for half an hour. that it be well scjisoned, and is all the 

A morsel of stick cinnamon i.s an im- better if moistened with a little port and 

provement to jugged hare, unless, as strong stock, made from hare or mbbit 

often haj)pens, it is objected to. Untie bones, before pounding. (See also 

the jar, and pour in a pint or more of Gamp. (Quenelles.) 
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HarOf Xtagoftt of. — Required : a 
hare, a marinaao as below, grav}’, jelly, 
wine, and garnish. Cost, from Ss.Gd. tods. 

Tho hare for this is marinaded, 
and a very excellont dish is the result. 
l*iit all tho best parts of a hare into an 
earthen vessel. Put in a chopped 
onion, two bay loaves, a dozen bruised 
popjycrcorns, half a dozen ‘bruised 
cloves, a gill of claret, and the same 
of vinegar — three kinds, viz., French, 
English, and tomato vinegar — turn the 
pieces about, and leave them for twelve 
hours. Meanwhile, make a gravy from 
the other portions of liare ; this should 
bo wxdl seasoned, and as thick as 
cream. When ready to cook take up 
tho joints, dry them, and put tlu'm in 
tho gravy. Put the marinade in a 
Kiucepan, and boil it down to less 
than half ; add it to the rest, and cook 
gently. Ihimomber in making the 
gravy from tho bones, <S:c., to rub 
through some of the meat ; tlie gravy 
will then w’ant no other thickening 
(tho rest w’ill come in foroth(*r dishes, 
as hare toast or some i)atties). When 
nearly done, season tlie gravy rather 
highly — the vinegar flavour must not 
predominate, and stir in a dessert- 
spoonful of black currant jelly and a 
glass of good port. C-ov'er again, and 
serve? very hot. Put some croutons 
round the dish, or, if liked, some little 
quenelles ; sre recipe. 

Hare, Hoasted.— An old hare 
should not be roasted. Take one, there- 
fore, not more than tliree-j)art.s grown. 
When it is wished to hang a hare 
for tho full time before pauiuhing, tit* 
up tho vent and mouth. As soon as 
it is paunched scald the liver and 
heart ; wipe the inside, and pepper it 
well, and hang the hare head down, 
until ready to cook it. Should it be- 
come limp, cook it at once. Skin, and 
wash the hare well insith* ; dry it, and 
if there are any parts where the 
blood has settled, pierce tho skin with 
a sharp knife, and hold tho parts in 
warm water to draw out the blood. 
Fill w'ith good forcemeat, and sew' it 
up. Brush it over wdth wann dripping 


or butter, and wrap thin slices of 
fat bacon about it. The back and 
thighs are most important, but it is 
well to cover it entirely. Baste often, 
almost incessantly, with dripping until 
nearly done, then flour it, and kisto 
W'ith butter : sometimes cream is used, 
a bit of butter being dissolved in it ; 
either wdll produce a good froth. The 
hare should be a nice browm. If tho 
bacon is not to be sent to tabic, take 
it off before the final basting and 
frothing. If to be sent to table, leavo 
on the back portion only ; it should bo 
cut rather thicker at first than tho 
rest, and some slits made in a slanting 
direction across tho middle. Send 
gravy or sauce to table, and some red 
currant or other fruit jelly, both hot 
and cold. 

A batter for basting hare was at 
one time much used, and is still liked 
by some people. It is made by mixing 
a ])int of milk w’ith half a gill of salad 
oil, two or tbr(*o ounces of flour, the 
yolks of two ('ggs, and the white of 
OIK*. This dries on the hare, and be- 
comes stiff, and care is needed to pre- 
vent burning ; it is only used towards 
the end of the roa.-^ting, after the 
drip])ing. Jtemove all tho skewers 
and Irus-xing strings, and garnish the 
hare with 2)lain salad, or with small 
forcemeat balks, if the hare be un- 
stuffed. luttle rolls of bacon may bo 
used if it is known that bacon is liked. 

Time, about an hour and a quarter 
to an hour and three-quarters for a 
medium -sized hare, tivo hours for a 
fine one, may be given as the average ; 
hut there is a very wide difference of 
opinion on this point. Some authori- 
ties, who favour the under-cooking of 
w'ingod game to the fullest extent, 
consider that hare ought to be well 
done ; w’liilo otluTS go so far as to say 
that thirty or forty minutes is ample 
time for a well-grown hare. Tastes 
dift\*r, but we think that few' people, 
eomiMinitivoly, will care for hare 
cooki'd iiuieh loss than tho time aliove 
stated ; and tlie cooking must always 
l»e gratlual from the very start ; the 
fierce heat generally neccssaiy to close 
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the pores of animal food would harden 
a hare. Then it must be borne in 
mind that a stuffed hare takes longer 
(and the cooking must be slower) than 
an unstuffed one ; not only on account 
of the increased weight, but because a 
solid mass like forcemeat is a bud 
conductor of heat. 

Hare, Hoasted (German 
way). — Put a qufirter of a pint of 
vinegar and a quarter of a pint ^ 
of water into a saucepan, with a 
sliced onion, two bay lcav(‘S, half I 
a dozen peppercorns, a teaspoon - 
ful of parsley and thyme, and 
three cloves. Boil the marinade, 
and W’hen cold pour it over a 
young hare, trussed for roast- 
ing, but not stuffed. Let it 
remain for twenty-four hour.s, and 
biste it froquoTitly. Lard it, and 
put it down before a clear tin*, or bake 
it in a moderate oven . Baste it with 
the liquid and a little butter or drip- 
ping. A little while before it is done 
baste it with new milk. Squce/.(' the 
juice of a lemon over it before serving, 
and garnish the dish with sliced lemon. 
An hour and a quarter to roast. 

We once heard a German cook say, 
that by Iwsting a harr* with butter- 
milk very thoroughly before cooking, 
and leaving it to soak in it for a few 
hours, then ba.st ing it in the Kiine i 
way for the first half-hour after putting I 
it to roa.st, even if quite old, it would ! 
turn out as tender a.s a b ven t ; but 
we cannot answer for the truth of the • 
stiitement. We would add that, in the | 
event of a hare b(?ing baked instfrad ; 
of roast(‘d, the best w'ay to treat it i.s i 
to give it a thorough coating of drip- j 
])ing, melb^d, then to wraj> it in bacon, I 
afterwards in well-greased j)aper. j 
Extra time must be allowed to make I 
up the loss caused by the ojxjniiig j 
of the oven door for the purpose of i 
basting ; and as this must b<? vf?ry often, 
a baked hare is a good deal of trouble. 

Hare, Hoasted, to Carve.— 

Insert the point of the knife under 
the shoulder, and cut from that dowm 
to the rumj>, along the sides of the 


backbone. The slices should be moder- 
ately thick. Another way of carving 
hare is to remove the shoulders and 
legs, and eut the back crosswise into 
four or five pieces. This, however, 
can only be done when the hare is 



Fjo. KK),— Hoast Hahk. 

I very young, or wlion it lia.s been 
j Ixmed. To separate the leg, put the 
knife between the leg and tho back, 
and giv(r it a little turn inwanls at tluf 
joint, which you must try to hit and 
I not to break by force. The shoulders 
' must be biken off by cutting in a 
' cireiilar line round thr*m. 'rhest* last 
, «aro known a.s tluj sport.sinan's pieces ; 

I some prefer them, but sometimes lliey 
are thought little of, and an* 8*‘rved 
only when the other j>ortif>n.s of the 
hare are exhaust<‘<l. The mo.st tielieate 
part is the back ; after tliat come the 
ihigh.s. Wben everyone i.s helptsl, 
t/ike off the head. Tlw upp'T and 
lower jiiw shouM be divided by in.seit- 
ing the knife between them ; this will 
enabh* you to lay the upper part of the 
hitad conveniently on tlu* disli. Tlwit 
iMjiiig done, cut it in two. U'he ears 
and brain.s are liiglily juized by 
connoi.s.'seurs. Witli each slice of bare 
some of the stuffing should be served, 
and some of the gravy should ac- 
company it. A ))it of bacon must bo 
jmt on (-acli plate, and a forcemeat 
ball, if .sf'iit to tiible with it. 

Hare, Boasted, to Truss.— 

The engraving shows how this is done, 
so far as the placing of the legs goes : 
cut the sinews und(Tneath before 
placing them. Keep the hf«id back 
by means of a skewer down the 
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throat, and another passed through 
the shoulders. Skin the ears, and 
leave them whole, then put string 
round the body from skewer to skewer, 
fastening it over the back. Leave the 
tail on, but be sure to remove the eyes. 

Hare, Stewed in Port.->Re- 

quired : the back, legs, and shoulders 
of a young hare, slices of bacon, wine 
to cover, seasoning and ham, roux and 
glaze. Cost, about Cs. to 6s. 6d, 

Cut the back into neat pieces, and each 
leg in two; cut the bacon in strips, 
and lay them (a strip or two) on each 
joint. Take a large saute pan, and 
put the joints in in a single layer ; 
a frying-pan will do if it can be tightly 
covered. Sprinkle over a tcaspoonful 
of black popper; the same of sweet 
herbs, a tiibleapoonful of chopped 
shttlot, a saltspoonful of grated cloves 
and nutmeg mixed, a few drops of 
essence of celery and two tablespoonfuls 
of grated ham. Pour port and claret 
in equal j)art8 just to cover, then lay a 
hhect of paper, greased on the top side 
over, and put the lid on. l*lace a 
weight on, and bring the contents 
gently to the boil. Cook, with an 
occasional shake, for an hour and a 
quarter, then put in a glass of very 
good port, a dessertspoonful of brown 
roux, and half an ounce of glaze. Stir 
to the boil, and put in salt to taste. 
Pile very neatly on a hot dish, and 
serve with any garnish that may be 
preferred. Small quenelles or force- 
meat balls, or little croutons spread 
with a liver j)uree, are suitabh* ; or 
some potato eliips or libbons can W 
usi‘d. 

Nothing by way of reeonnnendation 
need be added ; we will simply say 
that as the situee is not to be skimmed 
— the bacon Iniiig left in — unless 
8«'rvod very hot it is not so inviting, 
either in histe or appearance. Those 
who favour hare dishes into which 
some of the blood enters, will us«» some 
in the above, rememlsTing that it 
must not afterw'ards boil for a moment. 
For this and similar dislies a copj>er 
pan is the best— the heal is more evtmly 


distributed ; next to that we advise a 
steel one. Iron pans do not answer 
for this sort of cookery. 

Landrail, or Com Crako, 
to Hoaat,— This delicious bird, 
which is in full season at the end of 
August and the beginning of Septem- 
ber, should be trussed like a snipe, 
with the head under the wing, and a 
skewer passed through the thigh and 
the body, to keep the legs straight. 
Fasten two or three slices of bacon 
over the breast, and roast before a 
clear fire. Dish it on fried bread- 
crumbs, or, if preferred, omit these, 
and serve with brown gravy only, or 
with bread sauce in addition. Time, 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. Cost, 
uncertain, the birds being seldom 
offered for sale. 

Larks, Hoasted.—Pick and 

cleanse the larks, and pick out the 
gizzards with the point of a knife. 
Season them with a little salt and 
popper, a grate of nutmeg, and some 
chopped parsley. Brush them with 
beaten yolk of egg, and coat them 
with crumbs, then run a long skewer 
through them ; fasten each end of 
this to the spit, and roast briskly. 
Baste well, and put more crumbs on 
until within five minutes of dishing, 
then leave them to brown. They will 
take ten to tw'elve minutes. Dish on 
fried crumbs, and garnish with slices 
of lemon. If liked, the trail may be 
left in. Instead of egging and crumb- 
ing the birds, wmp each in a slice of 
fat bacon, and see that they do not 
touch t*ach other on the .<kewer. 

I Boast as above, and g.irnish with water- 
cress. 

These, and other small birds, may 
Ih' laid ill a tin before the tire, after 
skewering ; or they can be baked. 
They are also nice grilled. 

Larks, Stewed, are very good 
eating {see recipe for Birds, Sicaxl, 
Buaiskd). a lark stewed,” says a 
writer, “ is passable, but roasted, no ; 
the very sight is pitiable, so miserable 
does it look ujK)n one’s plate ; ” not 
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that the stewing increases the size, 
but it obviates the tendency to 
shrivel into comparative nothingness. 
Any sort of brown stock may be used ; 
there should be a garnish to the dish ; 
fried potatoes are very good. 

Iieveret.— This is a young hare. 
It may be cooked by any of the 
recipes given for hare, and is prepared 
in the same waj’. The flesh is more 
tender and delicate, and less time is 
required for cooking. A milder season- 
ing, both in gravy and forcemeat, is 
also ])referrod by many than for an old 
hare. Leverets, from their tenderness, 
arc well adapted for pies and other 
dishes in which a tender hare is a 
desideratum. 

Ortolans. — These birds arc small 
and rare, but much esteemed for the 
delicacy of their flesh. The}" are 
prepared for roasting as a (piail, but 
thc trail is always left in. Instead of j 
a vino leaf, a ba)- leaf is used soimv 
times. They need basting all the 
time they are cooking. Cost, v(Ty 
uncertain. Ten minutes or less wiU 
cook them. 

Ortolans, Stewed with 
Truffles. — Uoquired: half a dozen 
birds, half a dozen truffles, sauce, &c., 
as under. Cost, very uncertain. 

Cut off heads and feet, take out crops, 
and st ason with pepper, salt, and a bit of 
grated nutmeg. Put the sliced truffles 
in a fltewpan wdth the birds on ; pour 
over some Madeira and stock, equal 
measures, and lay a slice or two of 
bacon on. Stew softly for twenty 
minutes; then dish the birds high, 
with the truffles, on a large crouton 
laid on a dish. Strain the gravy; 
boil and skim well ; then put in a 
little brown sauc.e ; boil again, it should 
become thick, then pour it over all, 
and serve hot. 

If liked, the ortolans may be 
stuffed and trussed, then longer must 
be given them. Any nice clear stot^k 
does ; the; best is from game, or a 
mixture of game and meat, made as 
strong as given in the recipe for stock 
No. 6 or 7. 


Partridges. — These, like other 
game, should be hung. In the fresh 
state they are not good. Voung ones 
should bo chosen for roasting; old 
birds are only good for the stock-pot, 
for soup, &c. To test tlumi, notice- 
the under-foathors of the wing ; tliey 
are pointed in a young partridgt* ; the 
logs are yellowish, and the bill dark. 

I In older birds the legs arc greyer. If 
taken up by the beak, the lower one 
will snap if the bird be very young. 
If the vent be stiff it is a sign of 
freshness. If it is limp and discoloured, 
it jDroves shilencss. The; rcd-leggod 
partridge is most esteemed in France, 
but it is inferior to the English, being 
of a drier nature, and having less 
flavour. They must be hung as long 
as pos.siblc, and w’ell cooked, or will 
be dry and hard ; with care, the}" arc 
nice eating. Cost, al)oiit 3.s. per brace 
for p;!nglish birds ; the r(‘d-lcgged ones 
arc very uncertain, and English birds 
vary considerably ; they mt/i/ reach 
from 2s. to 2s. Gd. ench. 

The Bcjason for Russian partridges 
follows that of English birds. 

Partridges, A la Bagley.— 

Required : a brace of young oirus, a 
glass of good sherry, a gill and a 
lialf of stock No. 16, two table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil, the aane' 
inoasure of tomato pulp, a pinch of 
salt and cayenne, a dozen cruslicjl 
w’hite peppercorns, a sprig of parsley, 
two cloves well brui.sed, and eight 
diamond-shaped croutons ; a liver 
pur(^e as below. Cost, from 48. 6d. to Gs. 

Truss the birds like chickens for 
boiling ; put them in a stewpan with 
the oil and herbs; turn about for a 
few minutes, add all the rest, and stir 
to the boil. Cover, and cook, with an 
occasional shake, until done. Cook the 
livers of the birds in the stock for a 
short tim(‘, and make a puree wdth a 
little minced ham, some tomato pulp, 
and seasoning; add a few drops of 
carmine, and put a portion on efich 
crouton. Place the birds on a hot 
dish ; skim and strain the sauce, and 
pour it over them ; garnish with the 
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croutons, and send more gravy to table, 
made from the stock used above and 
flavoured with sherry. Do not put 
much seasoning in the gravy ; it should 
be delicately flavoured. 

Partridges k la Verrey,— 

Koquired: a brace of partridges, 
stufling as below, crumbs and season- 
ing. Cost, from 4s. (Jd. to 5s. 

Take tluj livers of the iiartridgcs and 
those of a couple of fowls ; chop and 
pound them with a slice of butter. Slic e 
some truflles tliat have been cooked in 
a little wine ; add them to tin; livers 
and stuff the birds. Koast them, after 
covering with a vine leaf and a 
buttered pai^cr, until done. Put on a 
dish a layer of fried crumbs ; put the. 
birds on, and sprinkle more crumbs 
down the breasts ; thesis should be 
mixed with chopped purslt.' y and grated 
lemon i)eel. To the wine in which the 
truflles were cooked add good stock to 
make up half a pint ; put in a little 
lemon juice and seasoning to taste, 
and send to table in a tureen. A 
dish very similar to tlui above is made 
by dishing the birds on a crouton, and 
serving the browned crumbs separately, 
seasoning them as above directed. Ibit 
a few bunches of watercress or endive 
on the dish. 

The stock for the above is pre- 
ferably made; from beef and veal {fice 
Stocks roit CLE.\a Soui*s), with a funiet 
of game ; or a game bone or two may 
bo cooked in the stock. It may be 
very slightly thickened. 

Partridges, Baked (an Italian 
dish). — Ueciuired : a brace of partridges, 
a good forcemeat, mushroom is usually 
prt'fciTcd (str recij)es in Forcemeats), 
brown sauce, and a seasoning as below. 
Cost, from Is. upwards, inclusive. 

Pluck and truss as f(jr roasting ; stuff 
the birds, then prepare two sheets of 
white imi^er by coating them on both 
sides with salad oil. Peel and chop a 
mushroom or two, grate a carrot, and 
chop a truffle ; scald an onion and 
mince it with a few parsley loaves ; 
season with salt and pepper and lemon 
juice ; blend, and spread over the 


papers ; place the birds on, cover the 
breasts with a slice of bacon, then 
secure the paper, and bake in a good 
oven, breasts uppermost. The pan 
should be deep and the birds covered ; 
baste often. Remove the paper and 
the bacon, and pour the sauce over. 
Brown mushroom sauce is excellent. 
Time, from twent^'-flve to forty 
minutes, according to size of birds. 

Partridges, Braised. — The 

breasts should be finely and evenly 
lard(;d, and the birds laid in a pan (a 
stewpan does) on a little bed of sliced 
vegitabl(‘S. Stock to half the depth 
should then bo added {see recipe for 

pAUTUinOES A LA VeUUEY), HTld thc 

birds couk« d as long as may be neces- 
sary ; if old tlu y may be made tender, 
though young ones are preferable. A 
little sherry may be added shortly 
before serving. Finish off in the 
usual way, and di.sh on a crouton; 
serve tlie gravy in a boat. A few 
olives, mushrooms, or truflles may be 
used for garnishing. Cost, from 4s. to 
os. per brace. 

Partridg^es, Broiled.— Choose 
young birds ; cut the heads off, split 
them up the back, and flatten the 
breast bones a little. Wipe with a 
cloth botli inside and out ; season with 
salt and cayenne, and dip into oil or 
clarified butter. Put the cut side to 
th(‘ file first, and turn in a minute. 
Give a quarter of an hour, turning 
often ; si)rt‘ad a little more butter over 
just before dishing. No s;iuce is 
needed : some pn'fer a saLid ; others a 
dish of crisply fried potatoes; mush 
rooms or tomatoes will the bettor suit 
others. A nice liver puree, spread on 
toast or croutons, may bo sirved on 
the same dish. Tomato butter, either 
liot or cold, is a nice relish with 
broiled birds of almost any sort ; and 
although wo have said that no sauco 
is needed, many ask for it. Little 
ami good should then be the motto, 
and w’hatever the sauce, it ought to bo 
flavoured with a fumet of game. In 
the ease of a large party, when a 
number of birds arc cooked, it is worth 
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while to stow one down for the sfinco 
if no game bones are available. Cost, 
from 4s. to os. per brace. 

Partridges, to Carve. —The 
method depends upon the quantity of 
birds at the disposal of the carver, and 
the nature of the meal. If there is 
enough, and the birds are small, they 
should be cut right through, and half a 
bird given to each, supposing the oc- 
casion to be a bachelors’ supper or a 
game dinner. When the party is a 
large one, and small hcli)ings only are 
possible, carve like a fowl, but give 
some breast meat with each portion, 
the breast being so highly and de- 
servedly esteemed. 

Partridges, Cold, to Serve. 

— A cold partridge is much enjoyed, 
generally speaking. It should b<} 
neatly dished, and garni.shod with 
lemons and fresh parsley, or with 
aspic jelly for more elaborate service. 
A nice j)lain salad should be served 
with it (sra Salaos). .Sauce may be 
sent to table ; mayonnaise or tartan* is 
generally liktid ; and amongst Cold 
Fauces arc some of a more piquant 
nature that an; equally suitable for 
partridges and other birds. Tomato 
aspic is an excellent jelly to put on the 
dish with cold game ; it is as nice to eat 
as to look at — no .small desideratum in 
garni.sh of any sort. 

I’hoasants may be served in the same 
ways. 

Partridges with Cran- 
berries, American. — ‘^ond as 

many partridges, nicely n>asb;d, to 
table as may be reriuirod, and, in ad- 
dition to gni\y and fried crumbs, let 
there be a generous supply of cran- 
berry sauce and currant jelly. Some 
of your guests may like one, and some 
the other. If once tried this is likely 
to become popular, and the sauco and 
jelly will }>e as acceptable with other 
sorts of game as with partridge. Cost 
of birds, from 1 s. 6d. each when 
plentiful. 

Partridge, Cream of. — Re- 
quired ; partndge, cream, and seftsoriing, 


as below. Cost, about 2s. Gd., for 
a cream made from the best part of 
a bird. This may he made from the 
remains of cooked partridges. Cut off 
all the meat, and pound it well, then 
pass it through a wire sieve. Boil 
the remnants for a fumet ; for half a 
pound of moat, a half-gill of fumet will 
he enough ; add also enough thick 
cream to make a paste ; season nicely, 
and put in a pinch of herbs in powder 
— not enough to kill the flavour of the 
partridge, only to assist it. Press the 
paste into a w'r'll-l>utt('r(‘d tin, and 
cover it with a sheet of huttored paper, 
and make it hot through in the oven, 
then turn out on a hot dish. 

This is nice for invalids or old 
people, hut by almost anyone it will Ik; 
welcomed. Pheasant may he prci)arcd 
in the sfime way, and grouse is excel- 
lent. In setting the tin in the oven, a 
second tin should ]>o sid undt*rneath. 
For a very deli(;ate dish of the the 
game ensam m.'iy be steamed, but thcj 
tin must bo tightly covered to keep in 
tlic flavour. 

Partridges, Roasted. ~ I^ot 
the birds hang Jis long as possibb; to 
atUiin perfection. In cool weath«;r 
they should be kept fully a fortnight 
before they are put down to the lire. 
Tlwy may bo trussed either witli or 
w’ilhout the head, though the latter 
mode is at prescuit more generally pre- 
ferred. Pluck, singe, and draw the 
birds, and w’i]>e tlumi carefully inside 
and out ; cut off the heads, and le^ive 
enough skin on tlie neek to skewer 
them se(.urely. Draw the legs close to 
the breast, j>a8S the trussing-ni'cdle 
and string througli the pinions and the 
mi<ldle joints of the thighs, and tie 
and skewer th(; b*gs. If the hcuids are 
left on, Diey should he brought round, 
and turned under the wing, with th(3 
hill laid on th(; l»reast. To give the 
birds a plump appearance, [wibs the 
needle through the back b<;low the 
thighs, then again through the; body 
and legs, and tie the strings firmly. 
Put the birds down before a clear fire, 
haste liberally with butter (a quartc?r<»f 
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a pound will bo required for a brace}, 
and a few minutes before they are taken 
up flour them well, so that they may 
brown nicely. The birds may be dished 
iij)On fried bread-crumbs, or upon a 
slice of buttered toast, which has been 
soaked in the pan under the birds, or 
they may b(5 put on a hot dish, and 
garnished with watercress. Brown 
gravy and bread-sauce should be sent 
to table with them ; two or three thin 
slices of fat bacon, tied round the birds 
before they are put down to the fire, will 
greatly improve their flavour; when ob- 
tainable, a large vine loaf may be laid 
on the breasts under the bacon. [See 
recipe for Guavy rou Roasted Phea- 
sant.) The same may be served with 
partridges. For a rich gr.ivy, nee »^tock 
No. 17. A little very good sherry or 
Madeira may bo added, and a sliglit 
thickening of arrowroot or roux, with 
a small quantity of good game stock or 
fumet of game. Be sure not to over- 
flavour partridge gravy ; one that would 
go well with coarse, strong game would 
overpower the flavour of a partridge. 

A stock made from v(!al and beef, 
like those given for clear soups, may 
also be con^x•rted into very good gravy 
for partridg(?s. 

Time, about twenty or twenty-five 
minutes for young birds ; thirty 
minutes or more for older ones. Cost, 
from 2s. to 5s. per brace. 

Partridges, Salmi k la 
Chasseur. — Take some cold roasted 
partridges— all the better if under- 
done ; cut them into joints, and take 
away the skin and sin(nv. Put into a 
saucepan ingredients in the following 
proportions, regulating the quantity 
according to that of the partridge's : — 
Four tablespoonfuls of pure salad oil, 
six tablespoonfuls of good claret, the 
juice of a lemon and the grated rind, a 
pinch each of salt, cayenne, and white 
pepper. Coat the joints with the 
mixture, and let them lie in it, then 
heat them gently. When boiling- 
point is reached, serve at once. 
Cost of birds, about Is, 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
each. 


Partridges, Salmi of, k la 
Pran^aise. — Required: a brace of 
partridges and a sauce made as below. 
Cost, about Gs. 

Roast a brace of well-hung young 
partridges, baste them libtjrally, and 
take them down when they are only 
three-parts cooked. Let them get 
cold ; then cut them into neat joints, 
remove the skin, fat, and sinew, and 
put the good parts aside, being care- 
ful to cover them, and keep them 
in a cool place to prevent their be- 
coming hard. Melt three ounces of 
fresh buttc'r in a saucepan. I’ut with 
it a dozen snuill mushrooms, a scraped 
carrot, two sliced shalots, half a blade 
of mac(‘, a bay leaf, a handful of pars- 
ley leaves, a medium-sized onion, stuck 
with two cloves, a small sprig of thyme, 
and four ounc'cs of undressed lean ham, 
cut into small pieces. Stir these over 
a gentle fire until they are lightly 
browned, sprinkle over them a table- 
spoonful of flour, let it brown slightly, 
and then stir in, very gradually, a pint 
of good veal gravy and a glassful of 
sherry. Add the bones and trimmings 
of the birds, and boil the 8,'iuce gently 
until it is redu(*ed to half ; then strain 
it, let it boil uj) once more, put in the 
pieces of partridge, and when they aro 
quite hot, dish the salmi, and servo 
immediately. Garnish the dish with 
croutons. When mushrooms cannot bo 
obtained, their place may be supplied by 
a tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup. 

Partridges, Salmi' of, with 
Traf9.es. — Required : partridges, 
butter, bacon, fowls’ livers, truffles, 
wdne, sjiuce, and garnish as below. 
Cost, about 7s. to 78. 6d. 

JSemi-cook a brace of young birds in a 
siiute pan, with two ounces of butterand 
a slice of bacon, cut in dice ; add the 
livers, and those of a couple of fowls. 
AVhen Imlf-done, put by to get cold. 
IMake a fumet of the remnants, and add 
it to the livers; pound well, and put in 
a few truffle trimmings, cut up small. 
Slice half a dozen truffles, and heat 
them in Madeira ; stir in a morsel of 
glaze and a spoonful of the fumet, just 
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to coat the truffles. Finish off the 
birds in good brown sauce, to which 
add some wine, truffle essence, and 
fumet ; dish in a pile, and put the 
sliced truffles round the joints and some 
on the top. Make some tiny rings by 
cutting the centres from small round 
croutons ; put in each a hit of the 
liver puree, and shake fried crumbs 
over, so as to coat the interior. In 
the middle of each, lay a bit of truffli*, 
and arrange them about the dish in 
any desired form. 

^lariy other birds are equally deli- 
cious thus prejiared. If more conve- 
nient, semi-roast them. In finishing 
off the birds, they may be cut into 
five parts : the backs being used for 
stock. For other larger birds the 
division must be regulated by their size. 
The skin is to be taken off as usual. 

Peacock. — This beautiful bird 
makes a showy and ornamental dish ; 
but, in spite of its lov('ly plumage, the 
flesh is rather poor. The tail-feathers 
arc generally stuck in when roasted. 
The hen is, however, more frequently 
served than the cock. Cost, very 
uncertain. 

Peafowl, Trussing. —Peafowls 
should be trussed in the same way as 
pheasants, excepting tliat the head 
should be left attached to the skin of 
the breast unpliicked. It sljould be 
carefully covered with buttered paper, 
and fastened under the wing. 

If larding be omitted, the b-gs of the 
birds, as well as the bodies, should be 
bound wdth slices of bacon. 

Peafowl, Larded and 
Poasted. — Choose a young bird, 
and bird it closely over the breast and 
legs. Fill it with a good forcemeat, 
or it can be omitted ; it is a matter of 
taste ; truss it firmly, and roast Iwfore a 
clear fire for an hour or an hour and 
a half, according to the size of the 
bird. When done enough, take off 
the buttered paper which was round 
theliead {see 1*eafowl, Turssivo), trim 
the f(‘athcrs, glaz(j the larding, and 
serve the bird on a hot dish, with a 


little clear brown gravy under it. 
Garnish the dish with watercress, and 
send bread sauce to table in a tureen. 

Pengain. — The common penguin 
is the size of a duck ; the great pen- 
guin is as large as a goose. It is only 
used as food in rare circumstances. 
Pennant describes the Patagonian pen- 
guin as follows : — They are very 
fat, but taste fishy, not unlike our 
puffins. As they are very full of 
blood their heads must be cut off as 
soon as killed, that it may run out. 
They must also be flayed, or the Ib'sh 
is scarc(dy eatable. When sfilted, it i.s 
good food, and takes th(‘ place of salt 
beef or pork for long voyages and in 
times of scarcity. 

Pkeasant. — The ihcasant, almost 
more than any other bird, requires to be 
hung as long as it possibly can be with 
safety. When this is done, the flesh 
acquires a delicious flavour, i)eculiar to 
itself ; when it is not done, the flesh is 
tough and flavourless. The length of 
time that the bird should bo kept de- 
pends, of course, upon the state of the 
weather. In cold, frosty weather 
three weeks may bo safely permittcid ; 
in %varm, dam]) weathc'r four or five 
days will probably be found sufficient. 
As a general mb', the bird is ready for 
the sj)it when it begins to smell 
slightly, and to change colour; ecr- 
tainly it should never be cook(id until 
the blood begins to drop from the bill. 
The hen phe asant is more delicate in 
flavour than the cock. The old birds 
may be known by the length and 
sharpness of the sj)urs, which in the 
young ones arc short and round. 
Young j)lieasantB are, of course, to bo 
preferred. 

Some writers of note declare that an 
English dish of j)heasant is never so 
perfect as it ought to bo, the damp of 
the climate preventing the birds 
hanging long enough to attain Iho 
flavour which they othorwdse would. 

Cost, about Gs. 2)er brace, but iiro 
often bigbor. 

Pheasant, to Truss.— Pheas- 
ants may be trussed either with or 
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without the head ; modem fashion is 
in favour of the latter plan. The 
thighs of the bird are brought close 
under tlie wings, a skewer is then 
passed through the luuion, body, and 
l(;g ; the oilier sidt; being fastened in 
the same way. Tlie legs are tlum tied 
jirnily down. If it is preferred to 
retfiin the head (though there is 
nothing to r('eoininen<l the custom), 
it must be brought round under the 
wing, and fixed on the point of a 
skewer, with the bill laid across the 
breast. A slit must be made in the 
back of the neck for the removal of 
the crop. When the head is taken 
oft* leave plenty of skin on the neck to 
skewer back. 

Pheasant ib la Bonne 

Pemme. — rick, draw, and singe a 
well-hung pheasant, and put it into a 
buttered stewiian with throe ounces of j 
good beef drijiping and six ounces of 
hum, fat and lean together, cut into I 
inch squares. Fry over a gentle lire 
until the pheasjint is equally and lightly 
browned all over, then add a table- 
spoonful of chutney and three or four 
largo Spanish onions out into thin 
slices. Cover the saucepan closely, and 
simmer gentl}" until the pheasiuit is 
done enough, and the onions are quite ' 
soft. Tut the bird on a hot dish. Beat 
the onions over the fire for eight or 
ten minutes, season with pepper and 
salt, and jiut them round the bird. 
Serve immediately. Time, about an 
hour to stew the pheasant, longer for 
an old bird, for the cooking of which 
this homely dish is to be recommendod. 
Cost, about 3s. Od. to 4s. 

Pheasant a la Sainte Alli- 
ance. — Required : a pheasant, and a 
stufling as below, gravy, sauce, &c. 
Cost, very variable. This dish has 
been declared by its originator to 
be lit for beings better than men. 
Take a well-hung pheasant (cock), 
draw and truss it for roasting. Mince 
tho flesh and intestines of two wood- 
cocks or snipes; add two ounces of 
fresh butter, a tcaspoonful each of 
Balt and pepper, a good pinch of 


cayenne, a small bunch of savoury 
herbs, finely powdered, and as many 
chopped truffles as will be required. 
Stuff the bird with this, and truss it 
firmly ; roast before a clear fire, 
basting liberally with fresh butter. 
Lay .under it in the i)an a round of 
toasted bread, upon w'hich spread a 
little of the stufling. Serve the bird 
on this, and send browm gravy and 
bread siiuce to table separately. Time, 
from three-quarters of an hour to an 
hour and a quarter, according to size. 

Many variations of this recipe are 
in existence ; in some a little anchovy 
pa.s4e with the other ingredients for 
tho stufling is given. In others, 
anchovy on tli(‘ toast only is said to be 
good ; and by few writers, shalots or 
onions arc favoured. 

Pheasant i la Steinway.— 

Reejuired: a pheasant, larding bai on, 
truffles and seasoning, stock, glaze 
gravy, sherry, and a crouton. Cost 
of bird, about 38. 

Truss a nice bird, lard the breast, 
and put it in a stewpan with an 
ounce of butter, a small bunch of 
herbs, a few pi‘])percorns, and some 
slices of truffle, carrot, and celery, 
w’ith a morsel of onion. Cover with 
a sheet of buttered paper, and in 
ten minutes, when the pheasant has 
browned a little, put in a gill and a 
half of stock, Xo. 17 ; cover, and cook 
for half an hour or so, basting a time 
or two, and adding a little more stock 
if needed. When done, dish the bird 
and crisp tho breast ; glaze it a little and 
add more gravy to that in tlie piin. 
Boil it up, and put in a tablespoonful 
of truffles in fine shreds. Put a fow' 
whole truffles on the dish ; they should 
bo equal in size, and braised first in a 
little sherry. Stick some of the tail 
feathers in, and place the pheasjint on 
an oval crouton, cut with a crimped 
cutter, and glazed after frying. Time 
to cook the pheasant, nearly an hour. 
In dishes of tliis description a fow 
minutes more than the necessary time 
is of less importance than in the case 
of a roasted bird, the gravy preventing 
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dryness. Still it is not desirable to 
actually overcook it. 

Pheasant, Boiled. — Sometimes 
invalids £nd a boiled pheasant an 
agreeable dish ; it can hardly be called 
an epicure's relish. The bird should 
be nicely prepared, trussed for boiling, 
and wrap jx?d in a sheet of buttered paper, 
then a cloth, and put in hot or nearly 
boiling water, with a few game bones, 
and slicc-'S of fresh vegetables ; the 
boiling must be gentle ; an liour will 
be wanted for an old bird ; half an 
hour to forty minutes will cook a 
3 ’oung one. Celer)' sauce, oyster, sou- 
bise, and white sauces of various l^nds 
may be served with it. 

Pheasant, Braised, and 
Rnmp Steak.— Required : a jdica- 
sant, bacon, forcemeat as under, season- 
ing and vegetables, stock and beef 
steak. Cost, from bs. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
on an average. 

Pick, draw, and singe a pheas- 
ant, and truss it as for boiling. Put 
into it a little forcemeat made with 
three ounces of finely-grated bread- 
crumbs, two ounces of fresh butter, 
the eighth part of a niitin<jg grated, 
a few drops of anchovy essence, and 
a little salt, pepj»er, and caymne. 
Cover the breast with slices of fat 
bacon, and fasten them on securely 
with twine. Take two j>ound8 of 
good rump-steak, three-quarters of 
an inch thick. Lay two or three 
slices of fat bacon on this. Rub the 
inside of a good-sized saucepan with 
a clove of garlic. Dissolve two ounces 
of fresh butter in it, j)ut in the beef, 
and round it a dozen chestnuts which 
have been skinned and scalded. Lay 
the pheasant uj>on it, breast upper- 
most, add a scraped carrot, three or 
four of the outer sticks of a head of 
celery cut into small pieces, four 
shalots, a good-sized lump of sugar, 
a small leaspoonful of pepper, half a 
teaspoonful of mustard, a teaspooiiful 
of anchovy sauce, a teaspoonful of soy, 
and a dessertspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup. Pour over these rather less 
than a pint of hot stock, good ; No. 5 


is suitable. Cover closely, bring the 
contents to a boil, then draw the pan 
to the side, and let them simmer as 
gently as possible for quite three 
hours. Servo the beef and the phea- 
sant oil seiiarate dishes, and as hot as 
possible, with a little of the gravy 
strained over the pheasant, and the 
rest in a tureen. The nuts should be 
used to garnish the beef. If an aci<l 
flavour is liked, the juice of lialf a 
lemon may be added to the gravy, 
and a little salt put in if necessary, but 
this w'ill depend upon the quality of 
the bacon. Glaze the breast of the 
pheasant before serving, remove the 
bacon, and bike care to skim the gravy 
well. If the breast be larded, the 
sliced bacon can bo dispensed with. 

Pheasant, Cold, with Pruit 
Salad. — Cut a cold bird into joints, 
and trim them nicely. Make a fum«‘t 
of any remnants, and i)ut in a littbj 
strong aspic, just to set it ; it should 
be poured over the pieces when on the 
point of setting, just to give them a 
bright appearance. Put some sprigs 
of watercress about the dish, and sc'nd 
cherr}' Hiilad to table separately. Any 
other fruit sakid may he .substituted 
as preferred. (.Wt, from -Is. to 6s. 

Pheasant, Cold, with French 
Plums. — Required : a ph(;asaiit, 
French ])lums. and salad, &c., as 
below. Cost, from 4 s. Gd. u}) wards. 

Prepare the meat as above directed, 
but jmt the joints in the centre of a 
dish, and j)lace stewed French plums 
round the base {see F kt it). On the 
top of the meat, which should be 
dished in a ))ilo, ])ut a fijw mon* plums, 
with any greiin salad round ; tarragon 
and chervil look nice, and if nothing 
else is handy, use fresh parsley. A 
few fancy slii^es of beetroot look 
bright amongst it; tliey should be 
seasoned with oil and a few drops of 
vinegar or lemon juice. For other 
dishes see Salao.s. 

A pheasiint, plainly roasted, nicely 
glazed and dished, accompanied by 
watercress, or some equally simple 
garnish, is declared by some authorities 
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to be one of the nicest breakfast 
dishes ever sent to table. 

Pheasant, Cream of (»ee Par. 

TRIDOE, Cream of). 

Pheasant, Curried.—Pequiicd : 

a fine pheasant, a quart of good stock, 
as No. 5, a heaping tcaspoonful of 
good curry paste, an ounce of lino rice 
flour, a large onion, a bay leaf, some 
thyme, and a sprig of marjoram and 
basil, a teaspoonful of raw, grated 
carrot, the same measure of preserved 
tamarinds, the juice of half a lemon, 
and some butter, or curry fat. 15y the 
latter is meant the fat which rises to 
the top of curry sauce; it should be 
taken off, and left to get cold ; it then 
comes in for the next curry, and is better 
than plain butter. Cost, 4s. to 4s. fid. 

Joint the pheasant, trim the 
pi(!ces, and i)ut the odds and ends 
on to boil with the stock. PVy the 
joints with tlie onion and herbs ; wdicn 
t)rown, put them with tht? rest, excc-pt 
the rice flour. When done, pass all 
through a hair sieve, after piling the 
moat on a dish ; return to the pirn, and 
skim well ; add the thickening and 
boil up ; ])ut in salt to taste, and pour 
over the pheasant. Put a border of 
rice on the dish. For a better curry, 
use stock No. IG. Curried pheasjint 
is (sxcellent wdicn cold. A largo 
tomato may be added to the above 
with advantage, and if the curry paste 
is not fresh, a good pinch of coriander 
seed will iinj)rove it. A little sherry 
is sometimes put in game curries. 

Pheasant with Macaroni.— 

Required: tlnj meat from a cooked 
bird, or the remains of one ; about 
half a pound, after freeing it from 
skin and sinews. Put it aside after 
cutting it small, and boil down the 
bones with a }>int of water, and some 
vcgetibles and herbs, until only a 
gill is loft ; rub any meat through a 
strainer with the gravy to thicken it. 
Then mix in the pheasant, re-heat it, 
and add a gill or less of boiling cream. 
Serve with a border of good macaroni, 


cooked in either of the ways given in 
a later chapter. Sprinkle with coralline 
pepper just before serving. Cost, from 
3s. fid. to 4s. 

Pheasant, Boasted. — Pluck, 
draw, and singe a brace of pheasants. 
Wipe them with a dry cloth, truss 
them firmly, and cither lard them or 
tie round the breasts a slice of fat 
bacon. Flour them well, put them 
before a clear fire, and baste liberally 
the whole time. Serve the birds on 
a hot dish, and garnish with water- 
cress. Send good brown gravy and 
bread sauce to table with them. If 
the fashion is liked, half a dozen of 
the Ixjst of the tail feathers may bo 
stuck into the bird when it is dished. 
Time, three quarters of an hour to 
roast a good-sized i)heasfint ; half an 
hour for a small bird. Cost, from Gs. 
per brace on an average. 

To carve the bird, stick the fork in 
the centre of the breast, and take slices 
from both sides. Should there be more 
guests than can bo thus served, take 
off legs and wings as from a fowl. 
Cut off the merry -thought by passing 
the knife under it ; this, and the 
wings and breast are most highly 
prized, but the legs have a superior 
flavour. Some portions of the back 
should bo served with the breast, 
w ings, and merry -thought ; the wdiite 
meat alone, without this, is rather 
tasteless, comparatively speaking. The 
bacon may be removed or not (when 
larded) just as preferred. 

Pheasant. Stuffed and 
Boasted. — Pick, di-aw’, and singe the 
pheasant, truss it as for roasting, and 
fill it with a forcemeat {arc Force- 
meats). Cover the breast of the bird 
with thin slices of fat bacon tied on 
securely with twine, and roast before a 
clear fire. When it is done enough, 
serve the pheasant on a hot dish, with 
brown sauce, or w ith brow n mushroom 
or Italian sauce. Or a nice puree of 
tomatoes, mixed with good gi*avy and 
sherry, equal parts of each, is excellent 
with it. Cost, from 4s. fid. upwards. 
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Pigeons. — Tame pigeons should 
bo cooked in a fresh condition ; they 
quickly lose flavour. Wood pigeons 
are larger ; these may hang a daj* or 
two. Rock pigeons are inferior to both 
those. Young birds are the best. They 
may be tested by the wings, wliieh will 
not be fully fledged inside; the feet 
will be smooth, and the beak soft. 
Rough foot prove ago. Dark-coloured 
birds are the fullest in tlavoiir ; light 
ones are the most delicate. 

Cost, from Oil. to Is. on an average: 
may sometimes be bought for 6d. each. 

Pigeons, Trussing. — Pigeons 
need to be very o*'irefuIly phu’ked and 
cleaned, and they should, if possible, bo 
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drawn as soon as they are killed. To 
truss for roasting : — Cut off the head 
and neck, cut off the toes at the first 
joint, and wash the birds well. Dry 
them carefully, truss the wings over 
the back, and pass a skewer through 
the wings and body. The gizzard may 
be cleaned, and put under one of the 
wings. To truss for boiling: — Cut off 
the legs at the first joint, put the legs 
into the body, and skewer the pinions 
back. 

To can^e a pigeon, cut through the 
breast and back>boiie ; or make three 
portions of one bird, by taking the leg 
and wing from each side, the breast 
making a third serving, by no moan.s 
to be despised if plump. 

Pigeons, Boiled. — Truss like a 
fowl, and boil in tlie same way. Serve 
a nice sauce with them, and some 
vegetables, or macaroni, or any oilier 


Italian paste. Time, from fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes, according to size. 
Tho cooking must bo slow ; and, if 
possible, veal stock, or the liquor from 
boiled veal, should bo used for the 
boiling. 

Pigeons, Broiled. — Pigeons 
‘ may be broiled whole, or split open 
and flattened. They arc more easily 
cooked when flattened, but retain their 
juice better if left whole. Pluck, 
draw, singe, and wash the birds. Dip 
in some oil or clarified butter, season 
with ])('])per and siiJt, and broil over a 
clear fire until nicely browned. Paste 
! once or twice ; and, in order to do this, 
j)ut the pigeons on a jdate, and brush 
them over nither liberally with oil or 
blitter ; and when done; serve as hot as 
])Ossible. Mushroom sauce or puree, 
jiiciuaut sauce, and many others, may 
be served. If cold sauce is liked, 
maitre d'hotol, turtare, and others, 
may bo served ; tomato buttcT is ex- 
cellent with broiled birds generally. 

To be worth tho trouble of broiling, 
pigeons must be well grown and well 
fed. Fried bread-crumbs or croutons 
may be used for garnish. 

Another iraf /. — Truss tho birds for 
boiling, and put in each a bit of butter, 
seasoning, and a t(!a.spoonful of gmvy 
and tomato pulp mixed. Secure both 
ends, and broil or grill carefully ; when 
half done dip in butter, and coat witli 
crumbs. Thus prepared they bring 
their sauce to table; but if liked, a 
little gravy and tomato pulp may bo 
heated together, and poured on a hot 
dish before the birds are put on. Or a 
crofiton may be sjiread witli tho pulp 
only. Put sprigs of cress about tho 
dish. 

Pigeons with Chestnuts.-- 

The bird.s should be filled with chest- 
nut forcemeat, and sent to table with 
brown gravy. Or tho usual way of 
roasting without stuffing may bo 
adopted ; then they should bo dished 
on a chestnut ])uree, or served witli 
sauce. Cost, about Is. 3d. each, 
inclusive. 
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Pigeons, Curried.— Follow the 
directions given for rabbit, fowl, &c., 
either for raw or cooked pigeons. 

Pigeons, Fricasseed, Brown. 

— Kecpiired: pigeons, seasoning, butter, 
slock, claret, and garnish as below, ('ost, 
about 38. 9d., exclusive of the garnish. 

Take three plump young pigeons ; 
make them ready for boiling, and 
season with a little pepper, salt, and 
powdered mace. Tut them into a 
stewpan with three ounces of clari- 
liod butter, and turn them about until 
they are brightlj*^ browned all over. 
Take them up, drain them well, and put 
them into a clean saucepan with half 
a 2 )int of nicelj'-scasoned stock, No. 
G, 7, or 8, and a glass of claret. 
Add a bunch of parslej’, a small sjirig 
of thyme, three inches of thin lemon 
rind, live or six small onions, a little 
pepper and salt, and a few grains of 
cayenne. Cover th(i saucepan closely, 
and let the pigeons stew gently for 
half an hour ; take them iiji, thicken 
the li(pior with brown thickening, and 
add a few small mushrooms and a 
tfiblcspoonful of lemon juice. When 
the sauce is smooth, heat the birds in 
it again, dish them, and pour the gravy 
over them. This dish may be varied in 
several >vays. A few veal forcemeat 
balls may be boiled in the gravy, or a 
dozen oysters may be fried and laid over 
the birds, and the dish may bo gar- 
nished with sliced lemon croutons, or 
curled bacon. Cost, about 3s. 9d. 

For a white fricassee, proceed us for 
fowl or veal. 

Pigeons, Fried in Batter.— 

If to be served w’bole, truss for boiling ; 
if not, split them through, and turn 
them about in a little hot fat for ton or 
fifteen minutes, first seasoning them ; 
or they may bo stewed for a short time 
in a little stock. Then drain tlu^m, 
and dredge with flour ; dip them into 
frying batter {see recipes), and idunge 
them into hot fat to cover them. The 
moment they arc brow'n and crisj), 
serve, and garnish wdth fried parsley, 
or crisped bacon and lemons. 

Pigeons arc very good fried jdainly. 


They should he tossed in hot fat as 
above described, until done; or they 
may be partly cooked by stowing, then 
left to cool, and finally egged and 
crumbed, and finished off as above. 
Tartare sauce is very good with them. 
Cost, 9d. to Is. each. 

Pigeons, GriUed, d la Cre- 
panoine. — licquired : two jiigeons, 
an ounce of butter, a saltspoonful 
of pcpiier, a ijiiich of nutmeg or 
cayenne, a tcaspoonful of chopped 
bay leaf, the same of j)arsley, a 
few drojjs of lemon juice, bread- 
crumbs, and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
about “is. Cd. to 2.s. 9d. without sauce. 

Split down the back but do not divide 
the birds. A\'ash and dry them well, 
then llattcii them. Heat the butter 
UTidtlu; above seasonings together, and 
brusli over, then dredge with fine 
crumbs. Grill over a very clear fire, 
then dish on a hot dish w'ith a of 
matin' (V hotel butt<T on each. The gar- 
nish may be fried or gi-illed button 
mushrooms, or tomatoes, or jjotato 
ribbons or cliips. If for a breakfast 
di.sh, no sauce or gravy i.s required, 
but for other meals should be served. 
'J'his is a good emergency dish, as the 
time required is only about tw'cnty 
minutes. If care be taken to baste 
well, tho birds may be cooked in a 
good oven, or they are very nice 
broiled. When cold, they arc excellent 
with tartare or other sharp siuico, or 
with tomato butter and any nice Siilad. 

Pigeons en Macedoines.— 

Ilequired : three pigeons, a tin of mace- 
doines, or, what is still nicer, the same 
amount of mixed fresh vegetables, a 
tublospoonful of cooked button mush- 
rooms, cut in dice shapes, tw o or three 
hiblospoonfuls of cooked macaroni in 
half-inch lengths, a little good brown 
siuice or gravy, and some dice-shaped 
croutons. Cost, about 4s. 9^1. to 6s. 

The birds arc to bo roasted and 
glazed, then jointed nicely. There 
should be a ring of fried or tevisted 
bread on the dish. The joints should 
be neatly idled in this. The othet 
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materials are to be mixed, and put m 
an outer border, and tho croutons in 
little heaps about the dish. Tho gravy 
is served separately. A potato border 
can be used if preferred ; and, to vary 
the mode of serving, some of the 
macedoines can bo put in the centre, 
with joints of idgoon round; the mac- 
aroni, with a sprinkling of parsley, 
should come next, the rest of the 
pigeons and macedoines forming the 
outer border. 

Pigeons en Fap^otes. - Re- 
quired : pigeons, seasoning, and bacon 
us below. Cost, from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

Prepare in the usual way two young, 
freshly-killed pigeons, and split them 
in two down the back. Season rather 
highly with pepper, and cover them 
with a mixture made of the liver finely 
minced, two shalots, chopped small, 1 
half a dozen sliced button mushrooms, | 
a tablespoonful of chopped pareley, and I 
a pincli of powdenid thyme. IjUv thin 
slices of fat bacon over the mixture, 
and wrap each half in a sheet of thick 
pa})or, oiled on both sides ; twist the 
ends as shown in the engraving. 
Broil or grill for about twenty minutes, 
and servo in the papers, 'i'hey will 
require no sauce. 


If preh*rred the bacon may be in 
dice, and mixed with tho liver, &e. 

Pigeons, Piquant.— lb qni red : 

two pigeons, vinegar, st-asoning, bacon, 
wine, an onion, thickening, stock, Ac., 
asbelow’. (.’o.st, about 2s. Cd. to 2s. b<l. 

^lice a large onion, and put it into a 
shallow dish with two bay loaves, 
twenty juniper berries, half a tea- 


spoonful of peppercorns, and a quarter 
of a pint of vinegar. Lay two pigeons 
in this marinade, and turn itnd baste 
them twice a day for two days. If tho 
birds aro old, they will need to remain 
in the marinade a day or tw'o longer. 
Take them up, wipe them dry, and 
lard the breasts evenly, then put them 
into a sfiucepan with an ounce of 
butler, and turn them about over a 
moderate fire until they arc brightly 
and equally browned. Lift them out, 
stir a spoonful of flour in with tho 
butter, and mix it briskly with a 
wooden spoon until it begins to colour, 
then add four ounces of fat bacon cut 
into small pieca s, the liver of the birds, 
a cupful of stock or waiter, the stniined 
juice of lialf a lemon with an inch or 
two of the rind, and a little pepper, 
stilt, and grated nutmeg. Ix't this 
sauce boil, then put in thi' pigeons, 
cover them closi'ly, and let them stew 
for htilf an liour. Serve the l>irds on 
a hot dish wutli the sauce jKnirod round 
them. Time to stew, about an hour. 
This is a Gonuan dish. 

Pigeons, Piquant, with 
Salan. — Ibaiuinal : a couple of 
pigeons, some piquant stiucc, stilad, and 
garriLsb, seasoning as under. Cost, 
from 2s. Gd. to 3s. Divide eaeh 
bird into tlireo by removing tho 
leg and w’iiig of each sidi*, tlieii 
the bretust. Put the bai kbones 
on with water, Ac., to Ixul ftjr 
stock, with wliieh maki; a jtint 
or so of j>i(iuant sauce, selreling 
the reciix; w'hieh hist suit.s the 
])alate. (*SVr S.mcks.) Sj»rinkle 
the birds with pepjxT, herb.*^, a 
grate of lemon ju^el and some 
lemon juire ; Je‘av«* tlieui for 
lialf an hour, then grill or Ijroil, 
and j)ut them in the s;iueo ft>r ten 
minutes to iK.af. Just hef(»re serving, 

, colour tie* sauce with a b w' drtjps of 
i cariiiim-, and di>.h matly. Put litth) 

I tomatoes round 'erjokoxl in any piquant 
1 w'ay), and sen! plain salad to table 

Pigeons with Bice and Par- 
mesan. For this thi; birds may bo 
stowed until dune, then dished on rice, 
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boiled and flavoured with grated Par- 
mesan; recipes will be found in a 
later chapter. More rice is to be put 
over, and brushed with raw egg, then 
. dredged with crumbs and cheese, and 
browned in a good oven. Macaroni, 
sparghetti, &c., are aho used in this 
way. Cost, about Is. 3d. each, inclusive. 

Pigeons, Aoasted. -- Pluck, 
sing(i, and draw the birds, as many as 
are required ; wash them well, or they 
are very objectionable, and dry them 
thoroughly. They may be stuffed, or 
not {see recipes for Forcemeat) ; if 
they are, extra time must be given. 
They may be larded, or a slice of fat 
bacon can be tied over the breasts. 
They want a clear sharp fire; from 
twenty to thirt}' minutes must be al- 
lowed. For a small unstuffed pigeon 
fifteen minutes will be enough. Unless 
briskly roasted they will eat very 
differently ; for, although they should 
bo well cooked, they should yield 
gravy when cut. Dish on a toak or 
crouton, and if the pigeons are not 
brown enough, brush them with glaze. 
Brown gravy is generally served, and 
bread sauce is still liked by many. 
Brown sauce, or any other that would 
go to table with fowls, will go equally 
well with pigeons. Gravy can be 
made as for fowl, using the gizzard, 
&c., if not required for any other dish. 

also recipes under Baiirit. ) For a 
very superior dish, use any good brown 
stock for the gravy, as No. IG or 17, 
seasoning and thickening to the de- 
sired consistency, and flavouring with 
a little wine, sherry, or Madeira. Cost, 
9d. to Is. ofich for the birds. A vine 
leaf is sometimes put under the bacon 
previous to roasting. 

Pigeons, Stewed.— Pequirod : 
two pigeons, stock, butter, thickiming, 
&c., as below. Cost, from 2s. Od. up- 
wards. 

Pluck and prtparc the birds, and 
divide into quarters. I’ut them in 
a saucepan wdth plain brown stock to 
noaily cover them ; add a sprig of 
parsley and thyme, and a morsel of 
onion, if liked, and stew gently. When 


nearly done, add brown roux to make 
the gravy as thick as cream. Serve 
with the gravy strained round them. 
Potato chips are a good addition. 

Another way . — Add a little cheese to 
the gravy, and serve with a border of 
rice cooked in stock. {8ee recipes 
under Kice. ) 

For a w^hito stew, use white stock, 
and thicken with white roux, or a 
little cream or the yolk of an egg. 

Pigeons Stewed with Vege- 
tables. — Kequired: four plump young 
jiigeons, white stock, bacon, vegetables, 
and acroustade as below. Cost, about Ss. 

Truss for boiling, and tie a slice 
of bacon over the breasts. Cook in 
white stock according to the directions 
given above, and while the birds arc 
stowing prepare a mixture of vege- 
tables, such as carrots, turnips, beans, 
and cauliflower, and so arrange that 
they shall be done by the time the 
pigeons are. Take a square piece of 
bread, and cut it in a slanting di- 
rection, so that the top is two and a 
half and the bottom four inches square. 
It should be about three inches high. 
Then fry it and set it in the middle of 
the dish. Place one of the birds 
against each of the four sides of the 
bread. Arrange the vegetables so as 
to hide the bread entirely'. The top 
should be ornamented with the best 
sprigs of the cauliflower, or a few 
sprouts. Any good white sauce may 
be poured over the birds, and more 
served in a tureen. This is a very nice 
dish, and for a change the same recipe 
may be carried out with brown stock, 
and brown sauce of any kind suitable 
for serving with game or poultry. 
IMany variations can be made in the 
matter of the vegetables — artichokes, 
celery, and others can bo added. 

Pigeons, Stewed, k la Beale. 

— litHiuircd : three pigeons, butter, 
roux, wine, stock, vegetables and bacon, 
herbs. &c. Cost, about 4s. to 48. 6d, 
For each pigt'on allow half an ounce of 
butter, mixed with a little Siilt, pepper, 
ground cloves, atid nutmeg, a pinch of 
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thyme and bay leaf in the finest pow- 
der, and a morsel of freshly -chopped 
parsley. Put this inside the birds, 
then truss and brown them in a stew- 
pan with a slice of minced bacon. 
Drain off the fat, cover the birds with 
light w^iiic and stock, No. 6 or 7, stew 
for a few minutes, then thicken to the 
consistency of good cream. Put in a 
dozen button mushrooms (if tinned, 
add some of the liquor), and (rontinuo 
the cooking. Have ready some button 
onions, braised. (See Dkessed Vege- 
tables.) Have also in readiness a 
large oval crouton, cut with a crimped 
cutter, such as is used for vol-au- 
vents. Put it on a dish, put two 
pigeons on, and the other on the top, 
with the vegetables piled up round 
it. Poducc the gravy, season, and 
pour it over the birds. Pound the dish 
put some more of the same vegetables 
used at the top, together with little 
heaps of fried potatoes — chips or rib- 
bons. Time to stew, about forty minutes. 

The livers of tlie birds may lie cooked 
in the gravy, and sieved or minced, and , 
added with the butter. The latter will I 
be more generally liked. 

Pigeons, Stuffed and Stewed. 

— Required : pigeons, stuffing, stock, 
seasoninL^ c\:c., as below. Cost, about 
2s. Gd. to 2s. 9d. 

Pluck and draw two plump, freshly- 
killed young pigeons, and bone the 
bodies and thighs; leave the legs. 
Fill them with a liver, or other 
good stuffing. Ijay them breast down- 
wards in a small stewpan, and barely 
cover them with veal stock. Let them 
stew gently until they are done enough, 
then take them up, strain ihv gravy, 
thicken with two tabhrspoonfuls of 
flour mixed smoothly with two table- 
spoonfuls of cTcarn, and season with 
a little pcjjper, salt, and powdered 
mace. Stir the sauce over the fire 
until it boils, then thicken with two 
raw eggs, yolks only. Put the Ijirds 
in to heat again. Time, n<arly 
fifty minutes. Serve with the sauce 
over them. In order that the birds 
may look nice, they niu.st bo firmly 


trussed. If more convenient, the 
thighs can bo left, and only the bodies 
boned. 

Pigeons en Surprise. — Re- 

quirea : a couple of pigeons, two fine 
large lettuces, a forcemeat as under, 
stock, seasoning, and thickening. Cost, 
about 28. 6d. 

Pick, draw, and truss the birds 
as for boiling. Put them in boiling 
water for five minutes, then tako 
them out, and put in their place 
the lettuces; let them boil for five to 
eight minutes. While they arc cooking 
make a forcemeat with the livers of 
the birds, a slice of bacon, two or three 
leaves of tarragon, two slialots, a tea- 
spoonful of parsley, salt and pepper, 

! and the yolk of an egg. Take up the 
! lettuces, drain, and press them, open 
them without taking off the leaves, 
and line them with the forcemeat, thep 
put a pigeon in each so as to bo bidden. 
Tie with thread, and stew in enough 
stock to cover. Herbs, a little carrot 
and onion, and a morsel of mace, as 
well as salt and peppercorns, sliould 
be used to flavour the gravy. When 
done, drain, and remove the thread. 
Keep hot, while the sauce is strained 
and tliickened with brown roux, then 
s(;rve with the sauce round. Time, 
about three-quarters of an hour. 

A inusbrooiii forcemeat maybe used, 
and the gravy flavoured with mush- 
rooms. 

Pigeons with Watercress. 

— Lfim the breasts, and roast the 
birds. Make a little good brown 
giuvy. Put some watercress on a 
dish, and lay tlie pigeons on it, then 
pour a little of the gravy ovt.T. Or 
put Uio cr(;s.s round, after dishing tho 
j)igeons on separate croutons. 

Whenever tho brea.sts of pigeon.s 
ar(i neither larded nor bound with 
bac(in, Uie insides .sliould be moistened 
with a lump of butter, or th<*y will 
eat dry; Ibis is ajiplieable to uii 
stuifid birds. When for(!(*rneat is 
u.sed into which ham and baeon t j iters, 
tlie fat takes the plae<‘ of the butter. 
Co.st, about Is. lid. each, inclusive. 
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Pintail, or Sea Pheasant.— 

"[This bird, though highly esteemed 
where it is known, is not common. 
It is considered best when roasted, 
and is cooked like an ordinary pheasant, 
groat care beiog taken to baste it 
oonstunlly. It should be sent to table 
with good brown gravy and a piquant 
sauce. It will of itself yield a good 
vy if it is tiikcn down w'hen it has 
n roasted for about twenty-five 
minutes, dished, laid in front of the 
fire for a few minutes, and then 
served immediately. Cost, uncertain, 
sea-pheasants being seldom offered for 
sale. A very good Sidmi may be made 
from this bird. 

Plover. — This bird is somewhat 
smaller than the woodcock ; the golden 
plover is the commoner, and the grey 
the larger of the two. Birds that are 
hard at the vent will be fat and 
good. The feet are dry when stale. 
Plovers have a i)eculiar flavour, much 
liked by some ; others find them very 
distasteful. They are best treated 
like woodcocks for roasting, and will 
take about fifteen minutes only at a 
brisk fire. Thc}^ want constant bast- 
ing. The toast on w^hich they are 
served should be saturated with the 
bastings and trail Instead of brown 
gravy, some prefer an accompaniment 
of lemon juice mixed with a liltl(5 
good melted butter ; or melted butter, 
sherry, and lemon juice, about a gill 
of the first to half a gill of the 
latter, mixed, is often liked. 

The eggs of the plover are very 
much esteemed, and are considered a 
luxury ; .svr a later chapter for their 
treatment. 

Cost, about Is. to Is. Gd. each, but 
variable. 

Plovers with !i;rTiffles.— Bo- 

quired ; a brace of plovers, two ounces 
of butter, stock and seasoning as 
below, and three or four truflles. 
Cost, about 38. Gd. or 3s. 9d. 

Truss the birds, and jiut thiun breast 
down in a stowpan, wdth the truflles cut 
into thin slices; add the hutter, a clove, 
a bay leaf, and a dust of cayenne ; stir 


and fry for ten minutes, then pour in 
some stock from poultry bones or 
from poultry and meat mixed, with 
a glass of sherry. Cook slowly, and 
when done add brown roux to thicken, 
with a little seasoning, and a squeeze 
of orange or lemon juice. Time, 
about half an hour. Dish with a gar- 
nish of croutons and watercress, and 
serve with lemons. If liked, stuff tho 
birds and mince the trails with tho 
stuffing {see recipes for Fokcemeat foe 
Game, &c.). For other dishes from 
plovers, sec recipes under Woodcock 
and Snipe. 

Plovers with truffles, as in the abovo 
reeijw, arc liked very much, generally 
speaking, though others think that a 
roasted plover is perfection. Assum- 
ing,” says one writer, “ that redness, 
not blueness, is visible when cut, and 
that plenty of lemon juice be served, 
then no gnivy is w'anted; tho drippings 
from the bird arc enough in this direc- 
tion.” But on this point much differ- 
ence of opinion exists. 

Poultry, Basting of.— We have 
called attention to the necessity of 
pure, sweet dripping for basting 
purposes gencnilly, in an early part 
of this w’ork; but we would again 
impress upon the inexperienced cook 
the fact that if it bo burnt, or of 
bad flavour, it will completely spoil 
poukry. In some w'orks lard is 
recommended for b.isting; wc Avould 
strongly urge, dvu't use it so long 
as you can get anything else. Good 
clarified fat is far preferable, and 
when butter is used for the frothing 
at the end, lot that be sweet, or it is 
bettor dispensed with. If mneid, and 
only half an ounce bo used, by coming 
in contact with the heated surface, a 
most disagreeable histo will bo im- 
parted ; such tastes ‘‘repeat” all 
through a meal. MargJirino is better 
than inferior butter. 

Poultry, to Bone.— This oper- 
ation is more difficult than boning a 
joint. Tho firsts requirement is a 
strong knife, broad and thick, with 
a sharp point, and by no means flexible. 
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A knife which can bo readily bent is 
apt to slip ; indeed, such a knife would 
be useless, e^*en to just split a fowl 
down the back for grilling. The next 
thing is a steady hand. Boning is an 
art that cannot bo acquired in any 
other way than by repeated trials ; it 
is 8eld(un that success crowns one’s 
first effort; but oven if the bird be 
spoiled, i.e. supposing the flesh gets 
cut, no groat harm is done, as it will 
make an excellent stew for a home 
dinner, and the bones will yield nutri- 
ment, both in the form of gmvy and 
soup. Indeed, if any sceptical person 
wishes to prove the truth of the oft- 
repeated assertion that there is a great 
deal of goodness in bones, a few ex- 
periments with those of a fowl will re- 
sult in conviction. Again, after a first 
or second attempt at boning a fowl, 
however hacked may be the flesh, it 
will make an excellent pic. For de- 
tails we refer the reader to page 400. 
Some writers say that written details 
for boning are useless. We agree that 
one practical lesson is of greater value 
than pages of written description ; but 
as it is not in everyone’s power to 
obtiin this, we have made our di- • 
rections as explicit as possible, in the ' 
hope that they will be found prac- 
ticable. 

Poultry, to Joint and Bone. 

— It often happens that a fowl or 
turkey is required boned for a rich 
dish, as a curry, fricassee, or pie ; it 
must then be very nicely jointed, as de- 
scribed on page 405, then boned care- 
fully. The main thing is to begin at 
the head of the large bones. Take the 
legs, cut the skin round the first joints, 
and pull them out; then worK the 
point of the knife round the thigh 
bones; loosen the flesh, and go on 
until the bone comes out. Cut the 
pinions off the wings, bone the upper 
joints, and then take off the breast 
meat, either in fillets, or cut the bone 
through, and removf? the flesh in larger 
pieces. Keep the back for gnivy or 
stock ; also the giblets. In boning a 
rabbit, the neck should be stewed for 


use in the same way. The legs, 
shoulders, and back may bo boned with 
ease in the case of a young, fleshy 
animal ; if old and tough the process 
is difficult. 

Poultry, to Sweeten. — A 

popular method across the' “ herring 
pond” is to add to the last water in 
wliich a fowl, turkey, or goose is 
washed, a tcaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda. It is particularly recommended 
for birds which may have been kept 
full long before drawing, and for re- 
moving any unj)l(vis.’int odour w’hich 
may “ hang around the hind-quarters.” 
This remedy deserves trial on account 
of its simplicity ; but w»o would say 
that few things surpass, or evem equal, 
a little permanganate of potash —a bird 
rinsed through with this must l)c very 
foul should it fail to acquire sweetness 
and purity. The best waiy to jierfoiro 
the operation, so as not to soak and dis- 
colour the outer flesh, is to add enough 
of the potash to cold waiter to give a deep 
pink tinge ; then to pour it through tho 
bird, rinsing in every part. Finally, 
plenty of clear water must bo pourra 
through, and tho interior well dried. 
If to be stuffed this should be done 
some time beforehand. 

Alorc than one wi-iter declares om- 
pliatically that the custom of bringing 
poultry to market undrawn ruins tho 
flavour of the flesh ; others assert that 
poultry drawn as soon as killod would 
not keep, and that the flesh would be« 
come dry. One thing is certain, viz., 
that the entrails are often left in the 
bird much longer than they ought 
to be. 

Poultry, Boiled.~If youth be 
guamutecd, tho turkey, fowl, or rabbit 
should go into boiling water at fln^ 
If any fear of toughness, owing to age» 
warm, or even tepid water only molt 
be u6(Ki, that tho muscles mav be re- 
laxed, and tonderne&s brought about 
by the gradual healing. Here there 
will be some loss of nutriment end 
flavour naturally, eonsequimtly the 
pot liquor should always be used. 
Very old i>oultry should not be boiled 
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cover it (after seasoning it with pepper, 
herbs, and spice at discretion). For 
the sauce, stew down any bones with 
the skin and gristle; strain it, and 
put equal mcasui’es of that and milk 
into a saucepan. For a pint, stir in, 
when it boils, bit by bit, two ounces 
of butter and two ounces of flour, 
mixed to a paste with cream ; a little 
of each alternately. Then mix in a 
teaspoonful each of chopped parsley 
and bruised capers, first drawing the 
pan aside. Next press the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs through a 
coarse sieve, and stir the sauce to 
them, in a large bowl, very gradually ; 
add the minced poultry and the cooked 
ham ; the latter should be passed 
through a minc’ing machine. Stir, 
and if not fiavouiaid sufiiciently, a 
few drops of anchovy essence may 
be mixed in. Chop the whites of the 
eggs rather coarsely; then set the 
bowl over boiling water ; put a jdate 
over, and let the contents get hot ; 
pour into a deep, well-heated dish, and 
shake the cho})ped whites over in 
little pieces, after moistening them with 
hot croftm. I’ut parsley hero and 
there, and garnish the base of the 
dish with chopped pickles or cut 
lemons, or with tiny balls made of 
stufling or sausage meat ; or in any 
other way according to fancy. Little 
egg balls or sausages have a pretty 
effect, and are very suitable. 

Ponltxry , Ragout of ( A m< rif^n ) . 

— Kequirod; poultry, gravy, jelly, 
thickening, &c.,ashelow. Cost, variable. 

This is a nice dish for breakfast ; 
it also makes very tasty little patties, 
&c. Take any of the meal, brown or 
white, from poultry of any soil, that 
has been roasted or baked ; cut it in 
nice (iven dice, or strips, b’or fach 
pound, allow from two to three gills 
of brown gravy, or stock from poultry 
bones ; put it in a saucepan, and 
make it thick witli hiowiied flour, 
about an ounce ; stir in a little j)un- 
gent store stiuct?, and salt to taste, and a 
good tabh'spoonful of cranberry jolly ; 
or currant, tomato, or other sort docs 


equally well. If liked, put in a 
spoonful of wine, but it is very good 
without it. Stir the meat in, and 
leave covered for a short time, then 
serve hot, with bits of toast stuck 
round the dish, and slices of grilh'd 
tomato in between them, if their 
flavour l>e approved. 

Tlie foregoing may be scalloped. 
First grease a dcisp dish, and covi'r 
with cracker-crumbs that have Ix'eii 
moistened with milk or gravy to form 
a paste; Jidd the mince (the gravy 
should be made thick enough to hind 
it), and tlicn put more crumbs on the 
top; these sli(»uld be soaked lik(‘ the 
low(u- layer, but an.* prch'rably mixed 
with a beaten egg. Ibit a few bits 
of butt<'r over, and bake brown in a 
sharp oven. Any i>laiii biscuits will 
serve for the crumbs. Veal is excellent 
as above ; so is a mixture of ham, with 
veal or poultry. 

Prairie Sen, — Prairie lions arc 
sent from America, and may be treated 
like a fowl, or as a pheasant. The 
insides must })e washed, and a rinse 
with soda or jiGtash is a good sweetener. 
{S;>C PorLTJlY, TO S WKKTK.V. ) If pie- 
]»ared like a fowl, tlui usual adjuncts 
are required : if like a ]»heasiint, a 
brown sauce, with a litth* claret, and 
enough orange or lemon juiiro to suit 
the palate, is one of the best. I’he 
Idrd is improved by larding ; it wants 
well basting, and will take aii hour or 
more, according to size. Cost, very 
uneertain. 

Ptarmigan. — This is found in 
cold, bleak situati(*ns, and is kefuily 
sought ]>y many sportsmen. Its tl(\sii 
has a peculiar flavour, much relished by 
some, and disliked by others. It 
should be hung as long as possible. 
Ptarmigan is luvtrly the 8;ime size as 
red groust'. Jioast, and serve the saim^ 
as grouse ; baste lilxu'ally, and send Uj 
table hot. (k>st, uneertain ; from Is. to 
Is. Gd. is the average wlieii i>lontiful. 

Quails. — These little birds aro 
groat fav(jurit(rs with many people. 
They form the* haindation of many 
rich dishes, ])ut sim]>ly roasted are an 
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excellent dish. They are less rare 
than formerly, vast quantities being 
imported by English poulterers. They 
may be kept for a few days after 
killing. When plentiful, the cost is 
from Is. to Is. 6d. each. 

In the opinion of M. Udc and others, 
quails are popular because somewhat 
rare. 

Quails, Boned. — It is, perhaps, 
only possible to give a general idea of 
this process, by describing it as working 
the knife to the bone in such a way 
that the birds may be lit(?rally turned 
inside out. One practical lesson in 
the matter of boning any small birds is 
worth much written description. To 
bone without opening is the most diffi- 
cult ; but by stiirting from the neck, 
first using the fingers to case ** the 
flesh, and with care, it is quite possi- 
ble to avoid cutting through the outer 
flesh ; though few will succeed in the 
first attempt. The pinions should bo 
cut off, and the leg -bones may be left 
in ; the thigh-bones must be removed. 
If to be served in halves, the birds may 
bo split through before boning them. 

Quails, Boned and Stuffed, 
Cold. — Required ; three birds, some 
liver forcemeat {ftef Foiicemeats), sauce, 
and garnish as below’. Cost, variable, 
about 5s. 6d. to Gs. Gd., or more. 

Bone the birds w’ithout opening — that 
is, work the knife from the neck ; do not 
split them dowm the back ; fill them 
from a forcing bag. Roll them in 
buttered paper after trussing, and bake 
on a buttered tin in a brisk oven. Let 
them get cold, and cut them through, 
then mask the outsides with browm 
chaudfroid sauce, and sprinkle it over 
with chopped lYench gherkin and hard- 
boiled white of egg. Spread the flat 
sides with white chaudfroid, and 
sprinkle wdth the yolks of the eggs, 
sieved ; put a bit of truffle in the centre. 
Have a plain aspic border; put five 
halves round it, en couronne, and fill 
the border with a cooked inac^oino 
of vegetables. Half a bird should go 
underneath. Mask the top with good 
aoayonnaiso, and garnish with the 

29 


same materials used for the birds. The 
outside of the border may be decorated 
either with salad or chopped aspic, or 
with plovers’ eggs in aspic if they are 
to be had. This is a very nice dish ; 
it may be served as an entree. 

Quails, Boned, and Stuffed, 

Sot, — Cook the birds as above, and 
dish them w’holc on a rice block or 
border. Mask them with good browTi 
suiico, flavoured wdth cherry, and put 
watercress about the dish. Or cut 
them through with a sharp knife, 
smoothing them nicely ; dish in a pile, 
and pour sauce or gravy over. For 
dishing, a crouton ora ring of fried bread 
should ix! used, and some truffles are a 
nice garnish. Cost, about Is. 9d. each, 
inclusive. For other methods of 
serving, see Pigeons. 

Quails, Braised. — Required : 
quails, stuffing, sheny’, stock, &c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. 9d. each. 

Remove the trails and livers of as 
many birds as are needed ; chop them 
w’ith half their bulk of fat bacon ; add a 
tablespoonful of fino bread-crumbs for 
four birds, season wdth fine herbs and 
pcpix?r ; moisten with a toaspoonful of 
sherry for each. Take out the bones 
(leave the wings untouched), and fill 
the birds ; sow* them up, and brusli 
W’ith butter; cook before a sharp fire 
until half done ; then lay them in a 
stew’pan, and pour good sherry and 
clear stock mixed to half their depth. 
Finish the cooking, and add a morsel 
of glaze and roux to the gravy, to 
thicken it very slightly. Serve with 
the gravy round, and fried crumbs in 
a boiit. 

A morsel of shalot or onion, scalded^ 
may bo pounded and mixed with the 
stuffing. 

Quails, Broiled or Grilled*— 

Tlio birds should be split down the 
back, and well flattened, then seasoned 
with white pepper and salt and a little 
lemon juice, and moistened with a tea- 
spoonful of w’armed butter for each 
bird. If time permits they should be 
left for a time before cooking. Then 
cook over or before a ve’^y clear fire. 
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Turn every half minute, and do not 
let them get dry. When done rub 
more butter over the breast, and 
sprinkle with lemon juice. Serve breasts 
upwards on pieces of toast or fried 
bread, and garnish with watercress. 
Slices of lemon should be laid about 
the dish. Birds so cooked within an 
hour of being killed are thought by 
some to be better than those that have 
been kept. 

Quails, Fried. —Required : quail, 
bn^d, batter, frying fat, seasoning, &e., 
as below. Cost, very variable. 

The birds arc to be split, and prepared 
as for roasting. Then season some 
flour with a little salt and a hint of 
ca5’^enne, and dip the halves of quail 
in melted butter, then in the flour, and 
shake off all that does not adlien*. 
Cook in a frying-pan in a little hot 
fat, which may be butter, oil, or gool 
clarified fat. After the first minute, 
reduce the heat, that the birds may 
cook through without burning. 

Another %vay . — The birds should be 
roasted until half done, then left to 
cool, and be coated wu'th seasoned 
frying batter, and plunged into enough 
hot fat to cover, and removed when a 
golden brown. Serve with a garnish 
of fried parsley and sliced lemons. 

Another way . — Let the birds mari- 
nade in a mixture of oil, salt, choppcsl 
parsley, lemon juice, and a dust of 
cayenne, with j ust a suspicion of shalot 
or onion. Then coat w ith beaten egg 
and fine bread-crumbs, and fry in fat 
to cover. They should be first roasted 
or baked until partly done, and left to 
cool. 

Quails, Roasted.— It is optional 
w'hekher the trail be left in or not. In 
the opinion of many, a quail without 
its trail is worthless. Pluck and singe, 
Uke the head off, and the neck-bone 
and crop out. Truss by pressing the 
legs to the body, pass a skewor through 
the thighs and pinions, but first cut 
the latter off at the first joint. Rub 
them over with clarified butter, and tie 
a vine leaf on the breast ; cover this 
with a slice of fat bacon, then roast for 


ten or twelve minutes ; fifteen minutes 
if liked well done. When several ere 
cooked at once, a large skewer may be 
passed through, but space must be left 
betw’eon. This may be laid in a tin 
l)eforc a brisk fire, or arrang(?d as most 
convenient, so that the birds g(*t cv(uily 
cooked. Dish each on a piece of toast 
or fried bread ; if the birds have not 
been drawm, toast is most suitabh‘. It 
should be laid under them to catcli tin? 
trail. Remove sktnvers, but li-avc the 
vine leaves and bacon; send gravy to 
table in a boat, also a dish of fried 
crumbs. Lemon and w'utcrcress may 
be used for garnishing. 

Another way . — In drawing, take out 
the trail and livers; cook thtjse in a 
little j)an wdth a morsel of butter ; 
pound them, and season with s/ilt and 
pepper; spread on toast just before 
dishing the birds. 

Rabbit. — There are two sorts — 
the tame and the wdld. Tfiine rahbit.s 
are the larger of the two, wdtli the flesh 
w’hite and delicate?. t)f these the 
Ostend rabbits are; most highly value;d, 
but teime rabbits arc vory elistasted’nl to 
some. Rabbits are highly cste‘omed 
I fe)r food, and are; valuable because; 
they earn be; H(rrve*d in so neany ways. 
As the meat is rather dry, bacon is 
generally served with the;m. Wluui 
used for the tables Uicy should be young, 
and should not have be;en kept me>re 
than a day or tw'O. M. Uelc give;s 
some additiemal particulars on this 
head : — “ It is to bo observed,^’ he seiys, 

“ that warren ribhits only ought te) bo 
sent up to fi good table, tame rabbits 
in geneml having no flavour but that 
of cabbage; and you must be jwir- 
ticular in using for biblo only young 
rabbits. Whether the)' are so may 
be a.seerUiined by breaking tho jaw bo- 
tw’cen the thumb and finger ; if they 
are old, they resist tho pressure. Also 
by feeling in Uk; joint of tho paw for 
a little nut ; if it is gone, tho mbbit is 
old, and not lit for lino cookery. In 
sueh cases use them to imike rabbit 
puddings or pies.” 

In all our recipes wo shall assuino 
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the use of wild rabbits ; they may be 
followed for tame ones— but we advise 
that if any difference be made, the 
seasoning may with advantage be in- 
creased ; for to disguise, rather than 
bring out, the flavour, will the better 
suit the majority. Cost, from Is. to 
Is. 9(1. (6Vr ItAmtiT, J.iIveu of.) 

Babbit, Baked.— Required : a 
rabbit, bacon, forcenuiat, gravy, thick- 
ening, &c., as b(dow. Cost, about 
2s. 6(1., exclusive of jelly. 

The rabbit should be plump and 
young. Skin, einpt)% and wash it, and 
line the inside wdth a thin slice or two 
of fat bacon, then fill with any plain 
herb or veal stuffing. Sew it up and 
truss firml y (see page 4 o 6 ) , an d lay a slice 
or two of bacon on the back. Lay 
it in a deep baking tin, to prevent dry- 
ness, and cook in a moderate oven. 
Baste often with a little bacon fat or 
dripping, and wdien almost done, flour 
and baste the rabbit, and brown it 
nicely. Take out the thread and 
skewers, and put it on a hot dish, pour a 
little brown gmvy or sauce over, and 
send more to table in a tureen. Ihjd 
currant or other fruit jelly is a great 
improvement, and the dish may be 
garuished with sliccxl bacon. A large, 
old rabbit is not good this way ; only a 
tender one will give satisfaction. 

Another way, — Instead of stufiing 
the rabbit, bake it plainly, and serve 
some sausages with it. Time, if stuffed, 
from three-quarters to an hour; for 
an unstuffed one, a trifle less. 

Note. — Many vegetable purees and 
sauces are very nice with the rabbit ; 
celery, onion, and carrot may be in- 
stanced ; bread sauce w’ith brown 
gravy also affords a pleasant change. 
If no bacon, use plenty of dripping. 

Babbit y Barbecued. — llequircd : 
a very young rabbit (if old this dish is 
a positive failure), seasoning, garnish, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 2s. 

Open the rabbit all down, cut its head 
off, and wash it again and again until 
clean, then lay it, back down, in cold 
water, with a bit of salt, for an hour. 
Dry it thoroughly, and leave it for an 


hour or two ; then cut it several times 
across the back, and once in the thick 
part of each leg. Then dip it entirely in 
hot fat, and cook it before the fire, or on a 
gridiron. It must be turned fretiuently, 
and well brushed with fat during the 
cooking, and will take from twenty to 
thirtj' minutes. It should be jjeppered 
before cooking. When brown and 
tender, put it on a hot dish with 
plenty of seasoning, and some clarified 
butter ; put a cover over, and set it in 
a hot oven for a few minutes. Mix 
togdher a tcaspoonful of French mus- 
tard, a tablespooiiful of lemon juice, 
and a small quantity of gravy, made 
from the head, put on early in the day. 
Heat this, and j)Our it over the rabbit. 
Put it on a clean hot dish, with slices 
of lemon, .sprigs of fried parsley and 
little croutons round it. Send fruit 
jelly to table in a dish. Anyone tired 
of ordinary dishes of rabbit may try 
this with confidence. 

Babbit, Boiled.— ^Vash the rab- 
bit, taking wire to get any blood from 
the head and neck; plenty of water 
and long soaking are wanlod. Tlui 
head aiui neck should be left in the 
w'ater longer than the rest of the body ; 
it is easy to effect this by siisjumding 
the rabbit. Put it in boiling water, 
and flavour it in the usual w’ay. (isee 
PovLTKY, TO Boil.) If the rabbit be 
soaked in warm milk for a short time, 
after washing, its flesh is improved. 
This is not wasteful — the milk can bo 
used for the sauce ; mushroom, parsley, 
celery, onion, liver, or plain white Siiuco 
are suitable ; tomato is less eommoii, but 
equally good. Boiled bacon or pickled 
pork should be served with the rabbit. 

Time, for a very young one, thirty 
minutes ; fora medium-sized one, forty 
to fifty minutes ; an hour or more for 
a fully-grow'n rabbit. 

To carve a boiled rabbit, the legs 
and shoulders should be separated from 
the body, which is then cut through 
the biick into tw’o or three pieces. The 
head and neck should be served only to 
those to whom it is first ascertained that 
they w ill be acceptable ; for w’hile many 
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.enjoy the picking: of a rabbit’s liead, 
others regard it as a most im«ivoury 
morsel. (6V<; Rabbit, to Tiirss.) 

Rabbit, Boned wd Roasted. 

— the directions given on page 424 
for Hahe. If preferred without bacon 
inside, it can be omitted, but the ])ack 
of the Kibbit must be covered with slices 
of bacon ; the legs, too, are all the 
nicer for this treatment. Brown 
gravy should be sent to table, and 
little rolls of bacon, wdth some small 
sausages, may be put about the dish ; 
or forcemeat balls can be used. The 
rabbit must be a fine one ; poor, skinny 
ones are not worth the trouble entailed 
by this method. 

Another way , — Bone the back only, 
and instead of forcemeat, fill the 
rabbit with tiny mushrooms, lightly 
cooked in butter, and seasoned with 
salt, pepper, grated lemon peel, and 
a little nutmeg. ISow up, and bake or 
roast, using the butter from the 
mushrooms for the basting. Make 
brown gravy, and flavour it with 
good mushroom ketchup, or add some 
pickled mushrooms to it. 

Rabbit, Braised.— The method 
is described under IIabe, Braised, 
and if expense be no object that 
recipe may be followed with certainty 
of satisfaction. I’or a cheaper dish, 
stock No. 1 or 2 will do, or second 
stock No. 3, which is very good for 
many braised dishes. A puree of red 
haricots is excellent with this ; it 
should be moistened with the gravy 
fi’om the rabbit. [See recipes and re- 
marks in the chapter on Vegetables.) 
If second stock be used, a little colour- 
ing will be wanted ; if common stock, 
a morsel of gelatine, or gelatinous 
meat is an improvement. Small 
sausages of pork or beef may be put 
about the dish ; or rolls of bacon if 
preferred. A piquant gravy is very 
good with this ; the ingredients re- 
quired arc the same as given for 
piquant sauces. 

Itobbit, BroUed (or GriUed). 

— Ine legs of a cooked rabbit arc 
very nice for a breakfast dish, if 


scored and nicely seasoned, then 
brushed over w’ith warm butter, and 
broiled or grilled ; a rabbit which has 
b(j('n boiled or steamed may be very 
successfully used up in this way. The 
recipes given under Fowl and Tubkev 
can be followed. Another nice dish 
! is to be had by boning the h’gs. and 
filling them with a little tomato or 
mushroom puree, made firm by the 
addition of bread-crumbs; a few 
stitches will be required to hold the 
flesh together. The legs may then be 
broiled or grilled, or heated in devil 
sauce. A small quantity of cold 
sausage or minced meat, may be mixed 
in the puree. The legs should bo 
dished on a crouton, or served with 
a border of fried or maslied potatoes. 
Tai-tare sauce is an excellent accom* 
paniment. 

Another ir(7y.— Required : the legs 
of a rabbit, a seasoning of mushroom 
powder, mustard, chopped shalot, 
herbs, and salt and pepper, stock or 
gravy, and mashed potatoes, with one 
of the adjuncts undcr-mention(‘d. 
Cost, about 6d., exclusive of the rab- 
bit. The rabbit legs are to be heated 
in the stock or gravy, then gashed 
and seasoned, and covered with th(} 
mashed potato, or a little potato 
])astry [see Vegetables). Then brown 
before the fire, or fry' if preferred. 
Serve with grilled tomatoes, or fried 
onions, or a little cooked rice, &c. 
The shoulders and back of a rabbit 
arc equally good in any of the above 
ways, but we refer to legs as they are 
more often left over. 

Rabbit, Curry of.— Ke- 

quired : a rabbit, cream, butter, rice, 
and seasoning as below. Cost, from 
28. to 28. 6d. 

Take some slices from the legs and 
back of a fine rabbit, which has been 
steamed or boiled until done, and left to 
g(;t cold ; dip them into cream, seasoned 
with cayenne and hot chutney, and a 
suspicion of dried bay leaf in fine pow- 
der. Melt in a pan from one to two 
ounces of fresh butter — in proportion to 
the quantity of moat — and add to it a 
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dessertspoonful of curry paste for 
eight to twelve ounces of rabbit. 
When well blended, put in the rabbit, 
and stir all the time until it is well 
heated through, then put in salt to 
taste, a teaspoonful of onion juice, the 
same of hot mango chutney (the liquid 
portion only), and a little almond- 
milk or cocoa-nut milk. Go on stirring 
until the rabbit is coated with the 
compound, no liquid remaining in the 
pan. Have some boiled rice on a dish, 
hollow the centre, and put the rabbit 
in. Send mango chutney, cayenne, 
and lemon juice to table, and sprinkle 
a few chillies and sultanas over the rice. 

With reference to the above, it is 
hardly necessary to say that it is 
excellent; wo wish to point out that 
if a very young rabbit bo used, or a 
young chicken is equally suitable, the 
rcliminary cooking is not needed; 
ut the tossing process has to bo pro- 
longed; therefore care is wanted, or 
the meat will bum. This is a good 
luncheon dish. 

Rabbity Fricandeau of.— 

Required : a rabbit, bacon, stock, and 
tomatoes as below. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

For this, take the fleshy portion of 
4 large, fat rabbit — that is, the hind 
quarters and the loins cut off close to 
the shoulder-blades. Lard the flesh 
evenly and closely, and lay it in a 
deep baking-dish- Pour upon it as 
much nicely-flavoured stock (No. 4 
or 6) as, will cover it, fasten a piece of 
buttered paper over the dish, and bake 
the rabbit in a moderate oven imtil it 
is quite tender, being careful to baste 
it frequently, and to add a little more 
stock if required. Lift the rabbit out 
of the gravy and keep it hot. Boil 
the liquor in which it was baked till 
well reduced. Have ready a teacupful 
of rich tomato puree. Spread this on 
a hot dish. Lay the rabbit upon it, 
pass a rod hot shovel over the larding, 
to make it crisp, and pour the gravy 
over all. Serve very hot. 

The rabbit may be cooked in a stew- 
pan if more convenient. Time, about 
an hour and a half. Serve a puree of 


green vegetables in a separate dish, or 
put this imder the rabbit, and send tho 
tomato puree to table in a sauce boat. 

Rabbit Galantine.— Required : 
rabbits, forcemeat, bacon, &c., as under. 
Cost, about 48. 

This is a good dish for any meal, and 
an excellent substitute for F owl Galan- 
tine ; it is, of course, much cheaper. 
Two rabbits aro wanted ; one should be 
largo and tho other small. Bone both ; 
they should be plump. Lay tl le large one 
flat on a board ; cut up the other ; mix 
it with about half its bulk of force- 
meat {see recipes), and spread it over 
the other ; or make a roll of it. Sow 
up in a roll, or the original shape may 
bo restored ; if the first method be 
followed, draw the logs in to the body. 
Tie a few slices of bacon round, and 
sew up in a clean cloth, then follow 
tho directions given for g.ilantines of 
Fowls, garnishing according to taste 
and requirements. 

Another icaij. — If only one rabbit 
bo procurable, use veal for the filling, 
or young, tender pork ; or in(U*easo the 
forceme-fit ; unless well filled, it is not 
worth the trouble. 

Rabbit, Hashed.— Required : 
cooked rabbit, sausages, bacon, vege- 
tables, gi’avy, &c., as under. Cost, 
variable. 

Take the remains of a rabbit that 
has been boiled, and some bficon or 
pickled pork, together with any sauce 
that may have been served with 
it. Slice the rabbit and bacon, a 
fourth of tho latter will be enough, 
and heat them in tho sauce; or if 
none is at hand, a little cun be made, 
or some white stock can be flavoured 
and thickened for tho purpose. Sup- 
posing half a pound of rabbit to bo 
used, Uik6 the Siime weight of pork 
sausages ; twist them up to make each 
into two; boil them, or, better still, 
steam them. Serve the hasli on a hot 
dish, with tho siiustagos round, together 
with little potato bails or cakes. Hard- 
boil^^d eggs are sometimes used. 

Another' way , — Mince the bacon or 
pork, instead of slicing it, and rc- 
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warm it between two plates ; put it in 
little piles round the rabbit, omitting 
tho sausages, llabbit may also bo 
hashed or mincod in the same way as 
veal (see recipes under Poultry also). 
For a brown hash, use rabbit gmvy, 
or make some piquant sauce ; rc-hcat 
tho moat, and garnish the dish with 
croutons, or put a border of cooked 
vegetables round. A bit of jelly im- 
proves the gra\y; a pint will be 
wanted for half to three-quarters of 
a pound of rabbit. Put fried force- 
meat balls about tho dish if liked. 
Stew down the bones for the gravy. 
(See recipes under Hare and other 
sorts of game for superior dishes of 
this description.) 

Rabbit, Liver of,~-With refer- 
ence to the livers of rabbits, a writer 
says that “as a rule, domestic rabbits, 
and particularly those from Ostond, 
abound in internal parasites. 'Wild 
rabbits are not so abundantly pestered, 
yet scarcely one out of every hundred 
is free from worms in or about the j 
region of the liver. Th(*ao resemble 
little bags of white of egg, each with 
a denser, ojiaque, milk-white spot 
upon it, ultogetlier about the size of a 
pea seed. In fact, these little blebs 
of albumen are nothing more nor less 
than undeveloped tape-woims, waiting 
to l>e sw'allowed by some other warm- 
blooded animal, to grow in tho intes- 
tines of the latter into the active 
agents of wasting disease ; and their 
presence within the human economy 
cannot be pictured with any feeling 
short of abhorrence.” These remarks 
may enforce the necessity of examin- 
ing all liver before using it, and of 
throwing it away if it looks the least 
suspicious. To submit it to the action 
of fast-boiling water for a minute or 
two, though not always needful, is 
certainly a wise precaution, and 8hf>uld 
be remembered when to be used in 
forcemeat, 6cc. 

Rribbit 'Pkt€, — liequircd : a 
boned rabbit, four ouncc^.s each of raw 
fat pork and lean V(fal, two ounces of 
cooked ham, a bay leaf, a shalot, a 


I tenspoonful of parsley, fresh, half as 
much of powdered thyme, a tca- 
spoonful of salt, half as much pepper, 
a pinch each of grated nutmeg, 
caj'onne, and cloves, a ghiss of sherry, 
and a few slices of fat bacon. Cost, 
about 38. 4d. 

Line a jar with the bacon ; powder tho 
bay leaf, chop the shalot ; make all into 
a compact mass, just as directed for 
Terrine of Grouse. Fill tho jar, and 
put more bacon on the top. Cook in a 
water bath for two hours and a half, 
and servo cold, wdth a garnish of salad 
or parsley. This is a good breakfast 
dish ; it also makes very nice sand- 
wiches. It is for immediate use 
only. 

Rabbit,Boasted.— <^rrtho recipe 
for Karuit, Baked, and prepare it 
similarly, or fill it with cliestnut force- 
meat. Biisto often, and cover w’ith 
bacon, unless tho rabbit be l.arded, 
which is a great iiniirovcment. If 
liked, it may be roasted minu.s any 
stuffing; a good ]>iquant sauce is then 
suitably served with it, and there 
should 1 k 5 plenty of garnish, in tlu; 
shape of herb or sausagi* meat cakes. 
Time, an hour fiu’ a good rabbit. For 
Ixdter recipe.s, see Hare, itoASTKD. If 
tenderness is doul»tfiil, partly cook by 
stewing, steaming, or boiling first. 

Karrit, to Truss.) 

Rabbit, Spanish way of 

Cookinif. — Kequirod : rabbit, onions, 
bacon, and seasoning. Cost, about 
2 b. 3d. to 28. 6d. 

A stewpan or earthenware pipkin is 
taken, having a tightly-fitting cover, 
and of sufficient size to hold a couple of 
rabbits w'hon cut up into small pieces ; 
also fourmodcrate-sizod Sjuinish onions 
in thin slices. A layer of sliced onion 
and bacon is plactrd on the iKittorn of 
the pan ; then a layer of the pit*(;es of 
rabbit previously seasoned with salt, 
pejqHr, and whatever other seasoning 
may be desired. 'I'his is covered with a 
s(;cond layer of onion, tlien rabbit, and 
so on alternately, until the wdiole of 
the rabbit is u>od up. A few thin 
slices of bacon or liaui arc put over 
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tho last layer of rabbit, and all tho 
remaining pieces of onion are placed 
on tho top. Tho cover is then put on, 
and the whole stewed at a moderate 
heat for three hours. A slack oven, a 
hot plate, or a water bath answers 
adminibly. Almost needless to say, 
that, as no w-atiu* is addel, the jar 
must not be subject to fierce, drtj heat, 
w'hethor on a stove or in an oven. 
When turned out, if nicely cooked, it 
w’ill bo found a tender, succulent, 
gravy-teeming dish ; differing from tho 
dry, stringy, and insipid dishes of 
rabbit often served. Englisli onions 
answer very w’ell, if scalded ; and if 
a slightly thickened gravy is preferred, 
a dessertspoonful of flour may be added 
to tho seasoning which is rubbed over 
tho rabbit. A dish similar to this, 
and liked better sometimes, is made 
by a<l<ling to the rabbit, twenty minutes 
or so before removing it from the jar, 
about half a pint of Whitk S.uce made 
w'ith milk. Tlu? liquid from the 
rabbit is added to it gradually, and • 
the whole boiled up ; and those who j 
favour clu’oso dishes will apj)reciaU! a j 
rabbit to which half a j)int of Cheese 
Sauce is addttd in the same way. 

Another eliango m:iy bo effeeti'd by 
using some celery in place of half the 
onions. 

Rabbit, Stewed, Brown.— 

Ihupiirod : a rabbit, an onion, a few 
celery sbilks, stock, thickening and 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 2s. to 
28. 3d. 

This is a plain dish. Wash and dry 
and cut up the i*;ibhit, dividing Uhj legs 
if large, tlien brown tho joints in a 
litth; hut fat ; this makes the dish more 
savoury, though it may be <iispensod 
with. Add any plain st<K k, such as No. 

1 or 2, or the liijuor fn)m boiled moat, 
and tho vogotables out u]); a little carrot 
may be used, and tlu? onion ('an bo fried j 
if appro vi‘d. A bunch of herbs, and 
some neppereorns with a clove or two 
should Imj ud(h‘d. C’ook very slowly 
for an hour to two hours, accortling to 
the ago and size of the nibbit. Thicken 
with browned flour, and add a Utile 


colouring, or if additional flavour bo 
imparted by means of store sauce or 
ketchup, tho colouring will not be 
requir^. A little lemon juice or 
vinegar, either of the flavoured kinds, 
adds to tho flavour and increa-ses the 
tenderness. There should be a good 
supply of grravy, and tho vegetables 
may be served or removed wdth the 
herbs and siuces. A little bacon or 
l^icklod pork ma)" be cooked separately 
and served on another dish, or a few 
slices of ham or bacon may be fried 
and put round the rabbit. Remember 
to remove the neck, Ac., before the 
other joints ; or put the thin joints in 
after tho others. If all go in together 
they will not be evenly cooked. 

\'ariou.sa<ljim(‘tsmay be \isf*d ; mush- 
rooms are an excellent addition, so are 
tomatoes, and eitlier may be cooked 
with the rabbit or s<'paratcly and usa*d 
as garni.sh. Savoury pr*>j)arati<>ns of 
ri<*e, Ac., may be put romel the r.ibhit, 
.and sausiiges are often served. For 
ricluT stews the recipes under Hake 
should be followed, and many hints 
m;iy be gatliered by referenee to stews 
(d jK)ultry and meats, both for plain 
ami rich dishes. 

Babbit, Stewed, d la Fran- 

^aise. — Required ; a nice young 
rabbit, two ounces each of bacon, 
butter, and lean ham ; a pint of stock. 
No. 1 or 2 (or for a b**tterdish, No. 4), 
half a pound of small onions, a sprig 
each of thyme, parsley, marjoram, 
and a bay loaf ; a glass of light wine, 
and a tuble.‘4poonful of French vinegar; 
roux and seasoning. Cost, about 2s. 4d. 

Wash, dry, and joint the mbbit ; put 
it in a stewjwin, with tho onions 
in slices, the butter, first melted, the 
bacon in dice, and luubs, tied together. 
l.'uok until brown, turning and shaking 
m»w and again, then add tho ham in 
strip.'i, the stock, wine, vincgir, and 
son\i' white peppercorns and a clovo 
i>r two ; no .salt until it is nearly done. 
Covt'r, and leave for an hour and a 
quarter to two houi*s; the age of tho 
ntbbit alfects the length of time re- 
quirvHl ; stir a time or two, aud when 
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tender thicken with a spoonful of roux, 
and add more stock if plenty of gravy 
is- wanted ; keep the rabbit hot ; it 
should be dished on a round of bread, 
fried or toasted ; then pass the gravyy 
onions, and liver through a sieve ; 
remove the spices, re-heat, and pour 
over the rabbit. 

In the case of an old rabbit, much 
longer time must be allowed. It may 
be steamed for a short time before 
cooking, and will bo more likely to 
turn out tender if the preliminary 
browning be omitted, although the 
stew will be less appetising. This is 
a very good dish. 

Rabbit, Stewed, White.— For 

a white stew or fricassee, see the Index 
for dishes of veal, fowl, &c. 

Rabbit, Tinned. — These are 
amongst the best of the many excellent 
tinned meats, and their cheapness is 
no small point in th(‘ir favour. They 
are thoroughly cooked, the meat easily 
falls from the bones, and may be used 
in minces, &o., and for potted meats. 
Eaten cold, just as they are turned 
from the tins, wdth a nice salad, 
they are very appetising. Th(*y 
may be converted into curries, 
fricassees, and all like dishes, at little 
cost and trouble!, or re-heated, and 
served with any sauce such as would 
accompan}" a freshly-boiled rabbit. 
For i)ies they are very good (/ife 
Pastry); also for many other dishes for 
which fresh rabbit is employed. The 
rbcipe below illustrates the principle 
which should govern the re-heating. 

Required : a tin of rabbit, a pint of 
onion sauce, made w’ith milk, from six 
to eight ounces of cooked ham or 
bacon, hot. Cost, about Is. 9d. 

Take the nibbit from the tin ; separate 
the pieces ; cut up the baeon into little 
slices, then put alternate layers of all 
in a jar, having sauce top and bottom. 
Cover tins, and set it in a sjiucepan of 
boiling water, until the rabbit has 
become heated ; then turn out on to 
a hot dish. This is very little more 
trouble tluin it would be to heat the 
rabbit, and just pour the sauce over, 


and garnish with the bacon. The 
difference will be at once apparent 
upon trial of both methods. 

Rabbit, to Truss.— If not 

already skinned and paunched, this 
must be done first. Cut tho rabbit 
open and take out the intestines, liver, 
lungs, and heart. Leave the kidneys. 
Wash the liver and heart, and at once 
throw the rest away. Be careful in 
removing the liver to avoid breaking 
the gall bladder, or the fiesh will bo 
made bitter. Loosen the skin on 
both sides, towards the hind logs, then 
draw the skin off, inside out. Chop 
the first joint of the logs off. Go on 
skinning the body until the foro-lcgs 
(shoulders) are reached ; skin and chop 
them similarly. Cut off the c.'irs, and 
peel round the nose, then skin tho 
head, and take the eyes out with the 
point of a knife. Rub with salt any 
parts where the blood has clotted, 
then w'ash and dry tho rabbit. It is 
best to leave it under a running ta]) 
for a time; it saves a good deal of 
trouble. If for boiling, thread a 
n(!(!dle, pass it through the end of a 
hind leg, pushed forward, then through 
the end of the fore-leg, drawn back- 
ward ; pass it through tho body, and 
secure tho other legs in the same 
way. Bring the needle through again 
to the starting point, and pass it 
through the jaws, after twisting the 
neck, so that the animal is, so to spi^ak, 
looking backwards. Tic the two ends 
firmly. When done, the string is 
rcadUy withdrawn. Skewers arc al- 
ways better dispensed with in trussing 
for boiling. 

If for baking or roasting, proceed 
in the same way, hut fasten the licad 
by means of a skewer passed through 
the shoulders and neck ; or by skewer- 
ing through the mouth. The head 
must he kept upright. A roastfid 
rjibbit looks nic(!r if the ears bo left 
on (Mce Roast Hake). A slit should 
bo mad(j in each thigh, close to the 
body, about an inch long, that tho 
logs may ho more easily turned, and 
fastened close to tho body; and in 
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the caso of a boiled rabbit this way 
is sometimes preferred. After the 
ciits are made, the tail end should 
have an almost V-shaped appearance. 
Not only does this give the rabbit 
a neater appearance, but it facilitates 
the cooking. 

Rook. — The meat of the rook is 
rather dry and coarse, though in the 
opinion of some there is a resemblance 
between the flavour of the j'oung rook 
and the pigeon. Perhaps rook pie is 
the best dish that can be made from 
the birds (.w Pastry) ; but rooks can 
bo mixed with other birds if cut up for 
a stow, or other dish, with plenty of 
gravy. 

ATo/tf. — R ook Pie for the pre- 
paration of the birds. 

Ruffs and Reeves.— These little 
birds, of which the ruff is the male 
and the reeve is the female, bike their 
name from the long feathers which 
stand round the neck of the naile bird. 
Ruffs are birds of passage, and are 
caught in traj)s, and when fattened on 
meal and milk are esteemed a great 
delicacy. They should not be drawn, 
and should be trussed like woodcock. 
To prepare them, run a small skew'cr 
through the thighs and pinions, lay 
over the bodies of the birds a slice of 
fat bacon and a vine leaf, run them 
on a skewer, and put them down 
before a clear fire. Baste well with 
butter, and put a slice of toast in the 
tin under the birds to -rocoivo the 
drippings from the trail. When done 
oimugh, dish them on the same toast 
with a little brown gravy round them, 
and more in a tureen. Garnish the 
dish with watiTcress, and send bread 
sauce or molted butter flavoured wdth 
lemon to table. They will take from 
ten to fifteen minutes. Cost, uncertain. 

Snipe* — Tlio snipe is a migratory 
bird. liiko woodcock, snipes, after 
iKjing plucked and singl'd, and the 
head skinned, arc not emjitied, but are 
roasted with everything in them as 
they succumbed to fate. The thigh is 
more highly esteemed than any other 


part. They are most abundant and 
fattest in frosty weather. They fre- 
quent marshy meadows, and, during 
frost, the edges of rushy hills, and 
feed on worms and insects. The 
snipe is decidedly inferior to tho 
woodcock. Mr. Gallon advises that 
w'hen rank birds are shot, they should 
be skinned, not plucked, as much of 
the rankness lies in the skin : if un- 
skinriod, they should be buried for 
some hours, because the earth absorbs 
the oil that makes them rank. The 
breast and wings are the least objec^ 
tionablc parts, and. if there is abun- 
dnnee of food, should alone be cooked. 

If old, the feet will be thick and 
hard ; when these arc soft and tender, 
the birds arc young and freshly killed. 
When tlie throats are muddy, and the 
hills very moist, they have been too 
long killed. Cost, about 28. 6d. or 3s. 
per brace, but variable. 

Snipe, Curried.— ‘‘ The snipe 
should he plucked and cut through, 
not drawn, since the entrails afford a 
most delicious morsel. It may be 
considend a sacrifice to curr}.’' snipe, 
but one trial would at once abolish all 
such scruples, for a more delectable 
dish upon the tables of the opulent it 
would be difficult to discover.” The 
snipe is worthy of the best curry 
sauce that can be concocted, the niefest 
gravy or stock being used for its 
foundation ; and not a moment longer 
than is necessary for the cooking 
should it remain on the fire ; neither 
should the pan be uncovered, or the 
aroma and flavour wdll suffer. 

Snipe and other game can be re- 
heated in curry sauce, but the dish 
will not bo so good as one from fresh 
birds. In making the sauce, tho 
worst parts of the birds should be 
stewed for stock ; that and some good 
brown sauce, or game gravy, may form 
tho fuuudatiou ; or brown stock No. 5 
makes a good basis for these curries. 
Should a little fumet of game be in 
the larder it will greatly improve the 
curry. Plenty of rice should be served 
with it. 
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Snipes, Boasted.--Pluck the 

birds very carefully so as not to tear 
the tender skin, and singe and truss 
without drawing them {sea Snipes, to 
Tkl’Ss). Put them to a cl'ar fire, and 
baste frequently with butter or drip- 
ping. When they have been down 
five minutes, put under them slices of 
the crumb of bread toasted and buttered 
on both sides. This toast is intended 
to catch the droppings of the trail, 
and is considered by epicuires a greater 
delicacy than the bird itself. A slice 
should be allowed for each snipe. 
After the toast is put under the birds, 
a dish should he held under them 
when they arc basted. When they 
are done enough, flour and brown 
them. Take tliem up, dish them with 
a slice of toast under ('ach, and s(irvo 
without any since in the dish with 
them. If liked, .a slice of lemon may 
accompany the birds, or a litth* plain 
melted butter may be sent to table in 
a tureen. 8nip(!.s should be* scnasl 
very hot, or they will b(! coriijiaratively 
worthless. They should not be orrr- 
roasted. The thigh is considered the 
best i)art. Time, about twenty t<» 
twmity-fivo minut(}s ; or twelve to 
eighteen mijiutes if lik<‘d much uri d“r- 
done. The snipes are all thr better 
if barded. 

Snipes, Boasted (another way). 

— Pluck, singe, and draw the snipes, 
remove the gizzards, and carefully j»re- 
serve the trails. Truss the Ijirds, cover 
them with thin slices of fat bacon, and 
tic these on securely with twdne. Put 
them down before a clear fire. Take 
a slice of the crumb of bread for each 
bird, and toast and butter it on both 
8iile.s. fdiop the trail, spread it on 
the toast, and })ut the slices in a brisk 
oven. Take the birds np, and di.sh 
them on the slices of toast in a hot 
dish. 

Snipes, Superlative. — Re- 
quired ; sriijM*, forcemeat, puree, sam e, 
and a garnish as below. Cost, from 
Cs. or 7s. upw.'irds. 

Partly roast two or three birds ; take 
them down, and split thorn dow'n the 


hack. Have somo game forc-omeat 
ready — liver forcemeat is Iwst for 
this; make a ring of it on a dish; 
and spread the snipe on the cut sides 
with some of the same fon^emeat. 
Lay them in the ring, and make th(‘m 
high in the centre. Spread a game 
puree over the top, and finish the 
cooking in a hot oven. The dish should 
bo covered. Then pour away any fat 
from the forcemeat, and dredge fried 
crumbs over tho toj) ; ganii,sh with 
croutons, and mushrooms or truffles ; 
servo a truffle puree separately, or a 
good truffle sauce. 

Snipes, to Truss.— Follow the 
directions givtui for ^Uoodcock ; or 
truss them by cutting tho first joints of 
tho wings off, and juessing tho b'gs to 
the body, tlu'u passing tho bill of tho 
bird through th(‘ legs and IkxIv. This 
method has almost suj>plante<l the oth(*r 
om‘ refeiTi'd to, as it facilitates tho 
carving. 

Teal. — The flesh of this htjanliful 
and delicate little wattTfowI is liighly 
juized. It is thought to 1)0 bettm* in 
flavour in frosty w(*allu‘r, though it is 
to be had from Sejdeinber to Fidnaiary. 
It can be cooked like wild duck, tliough 
‘ss time will be required. Cost, about 
Is. Gd., but is uncertain. 

Teal, Filleted. — This is a nico 
dish. The birds are half roasted, then 
taken down, cut into fillets from tho 
breasts and l(?gs, and stewed for ten 
Tiiinutes in lirow'n gravy or Siiuce, woll- 
ffavoured with port or claret, and a 
littlo lemon or oranges juice. With 
this some mushroom sauco should also 
he sent to table. Tho gravy should l>o 
poured over the birds. ]\Iako stock of 
the rest not used for th(< dish. If for 
an c*ntre(>, garnish wdtli orange salad 
and w’.'itercresH, or with glazed mush- 
rooms and croutons. Tlie fillets should 
be in a pyramid. 

For a more economical dish, joint 
tho birds w'hcri half done, luiving honied 
them to comment^} with, then cut tho 
joints into even siz(*s. (k)st, for a dish 
of three birds, about Cs, to 7 b. on au 
average. 
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Turkey.— Tlio turkey is highly on an average, or from Is. per pound 
esteemed, and usually commands a high upwards. 

figure, especially at Christmas, when For other dishes of turkey follow the 
most cxtravagjint prices arc often do- recipes given for Fowl. 
manded and obtained for large, well- 

fed birds. Turkeys are at tlieir Ijcst in Turkey; Carving of. — The 
l)ec(;mberand Jjinuary. If the weather breast of a turkey is so large, that 
is suitable, they should be hung fully a slices taken neatly from it and from 
w'eek before being dressed. In 
very cold wt^ather, care must be 
taken that they are not frozen 
in hanging, and if this is the case 
they should bo brought into a 
warm jjlacc for some hours before 
being cooked, or they will bo 
spoilt, llrillat »Savarin says : — 

“ TJio turk(iy is the largest, and 
if not the most delicate, at least 



the most savoury of domestic 
poultry. It enjoys the singular 
advantage of assembling round it every 
class of society. AVlum our farmers 
and wine-growers regale themselves on 
a wint('r’s <!vening, wliat d<i we see 
roasting before the kitchen fire, clo.s<* to 
wliieli the white- clothed taido is set r 
A turkey. When the useful trad(?s- 
man or the liard- worked artist invite.s 
a few friends to an oeeasi(uial treat, 
what dish is lie expected to set bc-fore 
them ? A nita; roast turkey stufi'ed 
with sausage meat and Lyons cliest- 
iiuts. And in our highest gastronoinical 
socic-ty, wdien 2 )olitics are obliged to 
give way to dissertations on matters of 
taste, w'hat is desired, w’hat is awaited, 


Fio. ]03.— Turkey, Roast, to Carvx. 

I the wings generally suffice for all the 
company. They should be taken from 
, each side alternately, beginning close 
I to the wings, and a litllo forcemeat 
I and a small portion of liver should bo 
I served to each guest. When it is 
, nec«;ssary for the hgs to be used, they 
I slunild Ik^ separated from the body 
with a sharp knife, and cut in slices ; 

! but it should be remembered tliat 
I they, w’ith the gizzard, will make an 
excellent devil. The dotted lines 
in the illustration show dearly the 
metliod, and render further explanation 
unnecessary. 


what is looked out for at the second Turkey, Drawing, — Lay the 
course? A truffled turkey.” bird on its breast, push biick the skin 

Hen turkeys are considered the best, of llio neck, and cut tho neck itself off 


especiaUy for boiling ; one of moderate 
size is preferable to a largo one for this 
mode of dressing. In yemng birds of 
both sexes the skin is soft and even ; 


dose to tho body, but leave tho skin 
long that it may Im? secure ly turned 
over. Kemove the winelj)ij>o and 
loosen the inside of the tliroat with tho 


in old ones it is coarse', lianl, and 


finger. I\Iakc an incision under the 


wTinkh'd, Wliile hanging, the bird 
should be) watched ; if ke'j>t too long 
the head will be?eome* di.scoloured, and 
a greenisli mark will be seen u]) the 
nock. Tho le'gs sliould look smooth ; 
and in a eoek turkey tlie length of the 
spur indicates age; a long sjuir, wutli 


i tail an indi and n half long, with the 
I fingers remove the> crop and the intes- 
I fines, and be j)artieeilarly careful not 
j to break the gfill-bladder, which is 
fastened to the liver, nor to let any of 
the gall toin'li the bird, as it will impart 
a bitter taste which cannot ufterwmrds 


rougli, i)ale l(?gs, are certain signs that bt‘ ri*moved. AVash the inside with a 


the best days are over from a culimiry s<ift rag, fiour water through it, and 
point of view. Cost, about 7s. to :11s. dry it carefully. 
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Turkey k la Broddeigh (a 

cold dish). — Required: a boned turkey 
of moderate size, forcemeat as below, 
aspic, brown and white sauces, a tin of 
macedoines, salad, sliced tongue, que- 
nelles, &c., as undermentioned. Cost, 
from ISs. to 18s. on an average, but 
may cost 20s. 

A pound of ham, fat and lean mixed, 
half a pound of cooked tongue, half a 
pound of truffled sii usage meat, the same 
of button mushrooms, salt and pepper, 
some grated lemon peel, and a little nut- 
meg and cayenne are to be blended and 
passed through a mincer, then mixed 
with a few sliced truffles, and bound 
with raw 3 ^olks of eggs. This is to be put 
in the bird, which should be trussed into 
its original shape. The bird is then to be 
nicely braised. (See page 461.) When 
done let it cool, then mask it wdth white 
chaudfroid, and when that is cold with 
brown chaudfroid. Some rings or stars 
of truffles and cooked white of egg are 
to be laid on to form a pattern, together 
with pickled gherkins and savoiiiy 
custard, cut into fancy shapes. Then 
pour pale aspic over to set the garnish. 
Garnish the dish with some little 
moulds of macedoines in aspic. (See 
Garnishes.) Here and there lay some 
slices of tongue, cut with a crimped 
cutter, and the quenellos, and little 
piles of salad of various colours. 

This is a good dish for any festive 
occasion. Time, about three to four 
hours. In estimating it, remember that 
the stuffing alone weighs about three 
pounds. The bones should be braised 
with the turke\', then added to the 
stock-pot ; or the liquor from the braise 
may be made into very delicious soup, 
gra\y, or sauce ; the bones being sim- 
mered in it until the goodness is ex- 
tracted. Dishes of this kind are need- 
lessly^ increased in cost, unless full 
l>enefit in some way is obtained from 
the residue. 

Turkey k la Ckipolata. — 

Roast a turkey, and let it become 
nicely browned ; ghizo it if necessary ; 
decorate with chij)olata garnish (see 
Garnishes), and send nice sauce to 


table ; a good brown sauce is suitable ; 
or make gravy from stock No. 16 or 17, 
thickening with roux and glaze. The 
bird may be stuffed with pork sausage 
meat, or with good veal forcemeat. 
Cost, variable. 

Turkey, Baked, American.*— 

Required : a young turkey, oysters, 
cream, seasoning, gravy, sauce, wine, 
&c., as below. Cost, from Ss. to 128., 
according to size and season. 

The oysters are to be bearded and 
dipped in cream, then in a mixture of 
cracker crumbs, popper, nutmeg, and 
Ciiyenne. Put a lump of butter in tho 
bird, and pack tho oysters in well, then 
I truss, and give the bird a good shajx\ 
Roast or bake withfrequeut basting, and 
I while it is cooking make a gravy from 
the giblets and oyster liquor; it can 
be made white % adding milk or 
cream, and a little flour and butter or 
white roux ; or if liked brown, uso 
brown thickiming, and a glass of sherry 
or othcT wine. Send a dish of cran- 
berrj’ siiucc to table if convenient. 
The bird is to bo wrapped in buttered 
paper, and requires careful cooking, 
and only one that will be sure to be 
tender should be chosen, as it i.s not 
desirable to cook the oysters longer 
than is neccss«ary. 

Another u'ay , — Stuff the bird, both 
breast and body, with a good oyster 
forcemeat, and cook by roasting or 
baking. When done, dredge with 
fried crumbs. Make a gravy from tho 
giblets, and add some oysters and tho 
liquor, w'ith roux to thicken, and a 
glass of wine with a dash of anchovy 
essence. Fried oysters should be used 
to garnish. A fine fowl may be cooked 
in either of the above ways. 

Turkey, Baked, Italian Be- 
cipe. — Required: a turkey, a glass 
of Marsala, some French plums, bacon, 
chestnuts, siiusagcs, butter, seasoning, 
&c. Cost, about 2s. , exclusive of the bird. 

Cut from six to eight ounces of 
Haus«'ig(i8 in pieces; stone the French 
plums— two or three ounces only ; cut 
them up, put them in a pun with some 
butter, add tho chopped liver of the 
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bird) and a couple of dozen chestnuts 
that have been boiled and peeled. Fry 
altogether for a few minutes. Make 
into a forcemeat with the wine, and 
till the turkey’s breast. Cover with 
the bacon, and bake in a gentle oven 
with frequent basting. A gravy made 
in the pan is served with this, and some 
nicely-dressed macaroni or sparghotti 
is a fitting adjunct. 

Turkey, Baked, Plain 
Method. — Supposing the bird to be 
rather old, it is well to steam it until 
three-parts done; or if this is not 
practicable, to boil it until the same 
point is reached, and leave it to cool in 
the liquor. Aifter it has been dried 
and floured, wrap it in greased paper, 
and bake slowly. J ust before serving, 
baste with butter, and flour it, to froth 
nicely, and serve with gravy and sau- 
sages, or with a chestnut puree. By 
this means the bird wdll be tender and 
of good flavour. The trouble is, of 
course, very slight, compared to that of 
roasting a turkey. 

Turkev, Boiled.—An old coup- 
let has it tnat “ turkey boiled is turkey 
spoiled,” but in this there is more 
rhyme than reason. A boiled turkey 
is a very dainty dish, agreeable to 
those who find a roasted one too rich, 
and a pleasant change to those who, 
during Christmas festivities, may tire 
of roast turkey. Choose a plump hen 
bird, and truss it like a boiled fowl. 
Veal forcemeat, or one of oyster or 
chestnuts, is often used. Bind it well 
thfit it may retain its good shape. Then 
follow the directions given under 
PouLTKY, Skim iveU. Take the turkey 
up when done, and drain it, then dish 
it, and pour over some white sauce. 
Some in harmony wdth the stuffing 
should also be sent to table in a tureen. 
Parsley or egg sauce is much liked ; so 
is good celery sauce ; they are suitable 
when veal forcemeat, sausjigo meat, 
or plain herb farce is usimI. Good 
mushroom sauce or puree is also excel- 
lent. A small liam, boiled ; a tongue, 
or a nico piece of bacon, or a pig's 
chock, is a suitable uccompanimeut; 


and the garnish may consist of lemons 
in slices, parsley, boiled sausages — 
small ones look nicer — or St'iusage 
cakes. Bread sauce is old-fashion^, 
but is still first favourite with many in 
connection with this dish. Time, 
about the same, weight for weight, as 
fowls. The turkey will rest flatter on 
the dish if the backbone be broken. 
The necessity for breaking the breast- 
bone is a disputed point. {See Goose, 
TO Truss.) 

Turkey, Boned.—Turkey may 

be boned without opening, or it can be 
cut down the back first, just according 
to the purpose for which it is required. 
If to be served in its original shape, 
the first mode must be foUow'ed. For 
actual debiils, see directions for Fowl, 
Boxed. Wc w ould j ust add a note of 
w'arning with respect to the breast ; it 
is easy enough to bone until the part is 
leached just where the breast-bone is 
most prominent; there the difficulty 
consists ill removing the flesh without 
tearing the skin, and it is sometimes 
easier to leave a bit of this bone in the 
m(‘at, as it can be better removed aftor- 
-wards. Then, as to the wings : if tlie 
turkey bo small, leave the bones, ex- 
cerpt the chief bone ; but if large, leave 
only the third, thin bone. As to the 
legs : the thigh bone and leg bone, 
half-w*ay down the drumstick bone, 
should Ik? sawn off; the rest may bo 
left, and will help to keep the bird in 
shape after filling and tiussing. 

8uppt>sing the turkey is to be filled 
with a tongue, that must be boiled and 
nicely trimmed first, then placed so 
that the bend of the tongue comes under 
th<‘ prominent pari of the breast. The 
vacant places arc then tilled with force- 
meat, and it is necessary that no hollows 
are loft, or the skin of the turkey is 
more likely to burst in the cooking. 

Turkey, Braised.-— An old bird 

will not be so good as a young one, but 
it will Ih) better braised than roasted. 
Pluck the turkey, and prepare it by 
trussing os for boiling. Put some 
slices of bacon on the breast, and lay 
the bird in a braising pan, on a bod of 
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sliced vegetables, with a few strips of 
fat ham, and the giblets, cleaned, and 
cut up ; add a few cloves and pepper- 
corns, and a good bunch of herbs. Put 
in a glass of sherry, and lay a slieet of 
buttered paper over. Cover, and leave 
for nearly half an hour ; the pan must 
be often shaken. Then put in stock to 
half cover the turkey. This can be 
No. 3, or for a better dish No. 9. Cook 
for two or three, to four or five hours ; 
the size and age of the bird will serve 
as a guide. When done, glaze the 
brefist. after taking the bacon off, and 
finish off in the usual way. If cinders 
have been used (or if an ordinarj’^ stew- 
pan has been substituted, and the bird 
cooked in a moderate oven), it ought to 
be brown enough; if not, use a sala- 
mander before glazing. Skim and re- 
duce the gravy and thicken it with 
roux. It can be poured off before 
taking up the bird, if the pan be 
drawn back from the fire, as it takes 
some little time to finish off. Pour a 
little on the dish, unless some garnish 
is prepared separately, then serve all in 
a tureen. I’hc giblets may 1)0 uddrd 
to the .stock-pot, if not want(‘d for 
another dish. 

Turkey, Braised, Plsdn.— 

Omit the wine, and add to the bird any 
plain stock, as No. 1 or 2, or No. 10 
will do, if coloured and enriched with 
a morsel of lioef extract. Proceed as 
directed until the turkey is done, then 
dish it — no glazing is required — and 
pass Jill the gravy and vegetables 
through a sieve ; boil up, and season, and 
put in a little brown thickening ; pour 
some over the turkey, and serve the rest 
separately. Prepare some carrots and 
onions, with celery if obtainabh}, by 
stewing or braising ; place these about 
the dish, with the giblets cut up small, 
in little heaps between ; or the latter 
will make another dish ; then little 
idles of cooked ham, or tiny sausages, 
may be substituted. 

Turkey, Braised, Served 
Cold. — If possible, let the turkey get 
cool in the liquor ; it will then be of 
much better flavour, and retain more 


nvoisture. It should be wiped and put 
on a clean dish for serving, and loft 
until cold before the finishing touches 
are given. It may be coated with 
white sauce, and treated like a boiled 
turkey ; or may be glazed and nic.ely 
garnisluid or masked in any of the ways 
usual for roasted turkey. 

Turkey Giblets, Fricasseed. 

— Kequirca; giblets, butler, .S(vj.s(>ning, 
stock, &c., as below. Post, e.\clusiv(.‘ of 
giblets, about 8d. or 9d. 

Take one set of turkey gildets ; tliese 
consist of the wings, thefeet, the gizziird, 
the liver, the liead, and the neck. Clean 
them all carefully, skin and trim the 
feet, skin tln^ gizzard and divide it into 
qiiartens, cut tlu^ neck into four pieces, 
and the wing.s and legs each into tw'o 
pieces ; skin, split, ami clean tlie head, 
and slice the liver. Dis.solve two ounces 
of butter in a stew-pan and put in the 
giblets, together with a small buneh of 
parsley, a sprig of thyim.*, another of 
basil, an onion stuck witli tw’O cloves, 
and a little pepper and sfilt. Pry 
th(‘S(‘ ingredients gently till they 
are lightly browned. Pour over th(*m 
a pint of stock, and let them simmer 
gently until done enough. Lift them 
out, skim, and strain the gi'ivy, and 
thicken it wdth a .small (juantity of 
brown roux. Ihit back the giblets for 
a few minutes’ further siinnuTing ; 
arrange them neatly in the centre of a 
dish, and pour the gravy ovct. Any 
sort of vegetables may be served with 
this di.sh. Time, about two liouis. 
Ordinary stock, as No. 1 or 2, do(;s for 
a plain dish, but No. 4 will make it 
very superior. 

Turkey Giblets with Tur- 
uips and Onions. — Required : 
giblets, bacon, gravy, tuniijw, onions, 
.seasoning, (kc., as below. Cost, about 
Is., exclusive of giblets. 

Prepare tlie giblets as above. Take 
half a pound of streaky bacon, and cut it 
into convenient-sized pieces. Pry those 
until they are lightly browned. I^ift 
them out, then put in the giblets, and fry 
them lightly. Pour gravy over them, 
(uid simmer gently as in the last recipe. 
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Cat three or four large turnips to the 
shape of corks, and j)eel six or eight 
button onions. l*ut them into boiling 
water for five minutes, drain and dry 
them, fry them in one ounce of butter 
till they are lightly browned, and put 
them aside. Skim, strain, and thicken 
the gravy in which the giblets are 
sttjwed, and put in with the bacon the 
fried vegetables soon enough for them 
to be sudicieiitly dr(;ss«;d at the same 
time as the meat. They will require 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour, 
according to age and size. Arrange 
the giblets neatly in the centre of a 
liot dish, put the vegetables round 
them, pour the gravy over, Jind s<'rve 
very hot. The wings only of turke3's 
are often stewed in this wa}\ Tota- 
toes may be served with this dish ; or 
a border of macaroni or rice ; a puree 
of carrots is also suitable. 

Turkey, Hashed, k la Bela* 
ville* itequired : the lt;g8 of a 
turkey, a puree as below, gravj’, wine, 
rice, and croutons as under. Cost, 
about Is. 3d., exclusive of the turkey. 

•Skin and cut the meat of the legs into 
slices; jmt between them some slices 
of cooked forcemeat ; place in the form 
of a roll, Jind lay in a baking tin to 
just hold it; cover with a buttered 
paper after moistening with stock, and 
heat in the oven, over a tin of hot 
water. For the puree, put two oune(;s 
of butter, two tomatoes, half a glass of 
sherry, a teaspooiiful of wlute* viiu*gar, 
a chopped shalol, and a pinch each of 
salt, sugar, and pepper into a siiuce- 
pan. Boil to a pulp, sieve, and return 
to the pan with a tcas])oonful of rice 
Hour. Boil up, and tluui beat in a 
raw^ egg, yolk only. Have a long 
crouton, hollowed in the centre ; put 
the turkey roll on it, and pour the 
puree over. Garnish with a ft?w' fancy 
croutons. Put some boiled rice on 
both sides the dish, and pour the 
gravy from the turkey over ; reduce it 
well, only a little is wanted. Then 
sprinkle with choj)j)ed parsley, and 
serve os an entree for a plain dinner. 

The logs of a couple of fowls may 


be served in the same way, and the 
meat from the back of a nicely- cooked 
rabbit is equally nice. (See recipes 
under Fowl.) 

Turkey, Minced. — •Supposing 
the best of the bird to have been 
eaten, take any Hesh that may bo 
left, and out it in little dice. Any 
that cannot be .so cut may be scraped 
from the bones. Jf the giblets he left 
from tlie gravj’, they will probably’’ 
yield furth(;r flavour by stewing them 
in stock or w’ater with the bones. In 
an}-^ casf*, a nice gravv" must form the 
foundation [see reeip(?s) ; the hits of 
skin and gristle from the meat will 
help. Jf any sauce, as celery or 
oyster, bo left over, put it in the 
gravy, making a brown or white 
mince, according to the materials at 
hand, 'riiieken the gravv with the 
meat that was sciaj^ed off, and some 
roux ; put in the dice-shaped pieces, 
and let them heat through. Flavour 
with nice store sauce, ketchup, or 
herbs. If a very good miiieo be re- 
quired, a little wine, with a moreel of 
extract of meat or glaze will bo 
wanted. A little* cooked ham or bacon 
will improve it for most tastes. If 
liked, pass all the meat through a 
mincer. A hash may be made as 
above, but the meat is then to be sliet*d 
evenl}’, both with regard to size and 
thickness. Garnish the dish nicely 
with croutons, lemons, or little sau- 
siiges. Cost, variable. 

Turkey, Potted,— Kequi red : a 
pound and a quarter of raw turkey, 
ten ounces of cooked, lean ham and fat 
bacon mixed, a teaspooiiful of fresh 
parsley, chopped small, half as much 
tlu'iue, and a pinch of cayenne, ground 
mace, and jiowdered bay leaf, pepper 
to tusti*, two ounces of butter, half a 
glass of white wine, a tablesiK)onful of 
h*mon juice, and a little strong white 
stock, and some slices of bacon in 
udilition to the above. Cost, about 3s. 

IVtptiiv the meat ns directed for 
Botted Meat. Add the liquid in- 
gredients last ; of the stock made 
fi*oin the bones, not more than a 
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will be wanted. Line a buttered 
Jar with raw bacon, all fat, and in 
the thinnest possible slices; fill up 
with the mixture, and finish off as 
directed for Terrinb of Grouse, p. 422, 
allowing about an hour and a half 
for the cooking. This is good for 
breakfast, a picnic, or other outdoor 
festivities— fowl tjiking the place of 
turkey — or for making a pile of sand- 
wiches for a Christmas party. For a 
very superior dish of the sort, the 
meat may be put in the jar in 
alternate layers with truffled sausage 
meat; the latter layers half an inch, 
and the former an inch in thickness. 
Or in place of the truffled sausage 
meat, pork, veal, or beef can be used, 
according to the kind of dish required : 
veal produces a delicate dish ; pork or 
beef is more savoury. 

Turkey Poult, to Boast.— 

The turkey poult or young turkey is 
an excellent substitute for the fully- 
grown bird, as it is most easily ob- 
tiiined in summer and autumn, when 
the large turkeys are out of season. 
The young ones may bo said to be in 
season wlienevcr they are large enough 
to he used. They may he rousted 
in the same way as a fully-grown 
bird. It is not usual to fill them with 
forcemeat, though some epicures, re- 
gardless of expense, are partial to 
them when truffled. Tongue, bacon, 
or sausages are generally sent to table 
w ith them. Turkey poults are some- 
times trussed wdth the head tucke*d 
under the wing, and the legs twisted 
under like a duck. Unlike the growm 
bird, the feet may he left on, though 
the ckiws must be cut off. A turkey 
I>oult should be put down to a clear 
fire, liberally basted, and when done 
enough should be served on a dish 
garnished with w^atercress. lirowm 
gravy and bread sauce should bo sent 
to table with it. A turkey poult 
braised is an excellent dish. If boiled, 
serve in the aame way as a fowl. 
Time, according to size. To roast, 
about an hour and a lialf ; more or less 
as required. 


Turkey, Boasted.— There are 
several methods of preparing a turkey 
for roasting. The bird may be simply 
timssed like a fowl, and roasted with- 
out being stuffed at all, and will bo 
found excellent, the pure flavour of 
the bird being then presenlod un- 
mixed with any taste that docs not 
belong to it. When dressed in this 
way it should he served on a dish 
gai-nished with watercress, and sent 
to table wdth gravy. Tlie usual w’ay 
of serving roast turkey, however, is 
to stuff it cither with vt'al forcemeat, 
chestnuts, or sausiigo moat, and to 
send it to table accompanied by a 
string of s;»ii8iig(‘s, bread sauce, and 
brown gravy, or chestnut sauce. 
Pluck, draw’, singe, and truss the 
turkey. Tie a butter(*d paper over 
the breast, and hang the bird before 
a clear fire. Paste frequently whilst 
it is being roasted. Unh‘88 this jHiint 
is attended to tlic meat will be dry 
and tasteless. A quarter of an hour 
before the bird is taken down, remove 
the paper, dredge a little flour over 
the breast, and baste it w'cll wdth 
butter. 1’his will make the froth 
stronger than if dripping is used. 

' Let it brown brightly, (iamish w’ith 
lemon and s^iusnges, or forcemeat 
Kills. Serve wry hot. I'imr, f(»r a 
turkey of ten t>r cloven pounds, about 
three hours, or railier les.s. For larger 
or 8mall(?r, mon^ or less in proportion, 
not only to w’l ight, but age. A sluffisl 
turkey w’ould take longer than an 
unstuffed one, even if both weighed 
the siime. This is an important point 
in the cooking of poultry generally. 

Turkey, Boasted (Bo. 2).— 

For this, take two sorts of forcemeat ; 
one for the breast, and the oUut for 
the bcxly. For instance, tliey may be 
of sausage mc:at and chestnuts; or of 
pkiin herb forcemctit, with either of 
the olhor.s named ; or a gootl ham or 
veal stufiing, with one of inushrooiiiH, 
can be used. The crop is stuffc^d in 
the usual w-ay, and the iKjdy may l>e 
filled in the way ducks and geese are 
stuft’ed, or a roll of the fituffing may 
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go in. At one time, one sort of 
stuffing was usual in the breast ; now 
two or three are sometimes emp]o 3 'ed. 
The idea is that those who do not care 
for one, may like the other — supposing 
two distinct kinds, one of a mild 
nature like chestnut, the other well 
flavoured with herbs ; but the flavours 
become more or less blended in the 
cooking, and the argument has little 
weight. It is more likely that the 
elaborate customs of the daj', and the 
craving for something new, gave rise 
to the fashion. The recipe which 
follows is a good one of this kind. 

Turkey, Boasted (Bo. 3).— 

This is a very rich dish. A fine bird 
should be chosen, and the brcfist-bone 
taken out, excepting just at the point. 
Fill the hod}’ with veal sausage meat 
mixed with oysters {.see recipe under 
Foucemeats), and stuff the breast with 
a creamy (diestnut forcemeat. T’se 
strings and skewers to make the bird 
a good shape, and cover it entirely 
with greased papcT : also lay sliced 
bacon on the breast. When the bird 
is cooked disli it, and garnish with 
fried oysters and small musages (made 
from the farce used for the filling). 
Send good o^’ster sauce to table, or a 
nice browm grav)% just as ])ief erred. 
Brown sauce is also suitable. 

Turkey, Boiled.— Required : a 
turkey, forcemeat, bacon, sauct*, &c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. per lb. inclusive. 

This may be described asa sirnjdified 
galantine, and many ma}* succeed in 
making it who would fail in the 
attempt to bone a whole turkey. Cut a 
young turkey dowm the middle into two 
parts, remove the bones without injur- 
ing the skin, lay the pieces flat on the 
table — skin downwards — and spread 
over each a layer of good forcemeat 
or sausage meat an inch thick. Roll 
them up like a sausage, cover w ith thin 
slices of fat bacon, and tie this on wdth 
twino. Cook the rolls in stock to half 
cover them. Rolled turkey may bo 
eaten hot or cold. If it is to bo eaten hot, 
put the rolls on a hot dish, remove the 
twine, strain and thicken the sauce, 

SO 


pour part of it over the meat, and send 
the rest to table in a tureen. If 
cold, it may be just glazed and gar- 
nished plainl 3 % or it c.an be finished 
like a Galantine. With regard to 
the treatment of the wings in the 
above recipe, remove the large bone 
only (cutting the rest off at starting) ; 
do the same with the legs ; then draw 
the rest inside. Cut off then as much 
as possible from the legs and wings 
that were removed, and put the bits 
of meat about amongst the forcemeat. 
Should those parts look unsightly 
wdien cooked, i.e. where draw’n in, 
endeavour to hide them with the gar- 
nish. if hj' chance thej" get tom, 
draw’ them together w’ith a needle and 
thread. Time, according to size. The 
cooking should he gentle. 

Turkey, Stewed.— Required : a 
3 'oung tuiko}', stock, and seasoning, 
sausage meat, bacon, butter, wine, 
sance as below’, and a vegetable pui ee ; 
celery, haricots, &c. Cost, about 10s. 

Mix the sausage meat, about two 
}>ound8, w ith a couple of shalots chop- 
p(‘d, a little nutmeg, and a spoonful or 
Iw’o of stock ; this helps it to cut firmly 
when cooked. Brown the bird in a 
.stew’pan (that just takes it) in the 
blitter and slice of bacon cut up ; add 
a bunch of herbs, some sliced vege- 
tables of the usual sort, a teaspoon ful 
of white peppercorns, and some liquor 
from boiled white meat or poultiw ; a 
calf’s foot is a good addition, that and 
the liquor will make good soup next 
day. Simmer slow l}’ for tw o hours, or 
more. A short tim(‘ before serving, 
take some of the pot liquor; cool it 
rajudlj’ by plunging the vessel into 
cold w’ater ; put a i)int and a half in a 
saucepan, with a good spoonful each of 
sheiTy and mushroom catsup, thicken 
with brow’n roux, and add salt to 
taste. Boil up, and pour some over 
the turkej’ ; serve the rest in a boat. 
I'ho giblets may be stewed with the 
bird, and served as a stqiarate dish, or 
left in the soup. (See Giblet Soup.) 
Serve the vegetable puree in a separate 
dish. 
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This is inexpensive, and will be liked 
by those who find braised or roasted 
turkey somewhat rich, and yet com- 
plain that a boiled one is insipid, as 
many people do. 

If only the breast be stuffed, less 
sausage meat is wanted ; the above is 
intended for the body also. 

Turkey, Stuffed with 
Chickeil. — Required ; a turkey, a 
chicken, sausage meat, &c., as below. 
Cost, from Is. per pound upwards. 

Bone a young chicken without in- 
juring the skin. Braw the legs and 
wings inside, fill the body with freshly- 
made nicely-seasoned sausage moat, 
and make it round and compact in 
form. Put it inside a boned turkey ; 
fill all the empty spaces with sausage 
meat, and truss the turkc}' firmly, 
restoring it as nearly as possible to 
its original form. Cover with buttered 
paper, and put it down before a clear 
fire, though at some distance from it. 
Biiste liberally, and roast very slowly, 
or the outside of the turkey will be 
done enough before the heat has pene- 
trated to the interior of the chicken. 
In caning the turkey slices should be 
cut across the breast, so that each 
guest may havfj a share of turkey, 
chicken, and forcemeat. Time, three 
hours or more. 

Another waif . — Let the chicken be 
boned, and put inside it a calf’s tongue, 
salted, boiled, and skinned. See that 
it is nicely trimmed about the root Ikn 
fore it is used ; fill up the vacant 
spaces with forcemeat, and use force- 
meat also betw'een the chicken and 
turkey. Leave no gaps anywhere. 
This may be served hot, w'ith the usual 
sauces and gravies. It inak»*s, too, a 
famous (told dish for a larg(t! j)arty. It 
is excel hint if covered with good white 
sauc(i, thick b<*chainel, or chaudfroid, 
then coated with aspic, and iiictdy gar- 
nished. (t^'ce also recipes for Ickd 
Saucks.) Many excellent varieties of 
garnish may bo evolved from them. 
Instead of roasting, boil the turkey, 
or braise it. If the former, the stock 
must not be quite boiling when it goes 


in, and it should be tied in a clean 
cloth, after the buttered paper is 
wrapped round. Do not take it up 
until the stock is cool. 

Turkey, Stuffed with Ton^fne. 

— Required : a turkey, forcemeat, a 
tongue and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
about Is. per pound, inclusive. 

This is a favourite supper dish and is 
very handsome in appearance ; it is also 
easily carved. A plump turkey must 
bo boned, and the empty spaces, legs, 
&c., filled with forcemeat. The tongue 
is then put in. (See Turkey, Boned ; 
also Turkey, Stui eed with Chicken, 
in wlii(th directions for cooking arc 
given.) The time for this varies, but 
only enough to cook the turkey, and 
luiut the tongue through is rcipiired, ns 
that is in every case to be ,/r/-A7 cooked 
until done. AVe mention this, because, 
we have knowm insbinco.s w here a Ijirge 
raw tongue has b(*(‘n put in, and the 
bird cooked for an hour Jind a half or 
two hours, with the n^sult which may 
readily be imagined on a moment’s 
thought. Now, the (‘xact sort of 
stufiing depends upon cireumstanecs. 
If expens(^ is no obj(*( f, and the garni.sh 
is to be of an elalxu’atc^ nature, ti uffled 
foreement, or some other rich one 
sliould be cliosen. But for ordinary 
I occasions, sau.sfige meat, or a veal 
stufiing, without siid, will anhwa*r the 
purpose ; and if the dish be simply 
masked with whibj t>auee, and gar- 
nished with leinon.s and jjarsley, and 
a few’ fancy shapcis of cooked vege- 
tables /'not forgetting beetroot), it will 
taste g-ood, and give sati.sfaction. For 
all such cJislies a little aspifj jelly 
should, liOwev«r, be used when ob- 
tainable. (Sre rcaljX'S for (rAI.A.VTlNtS 
of Fowl and Veal.) 

Turkey, Truffled.- There i.s no 
dish more highly csttained than a 
trutHed turkey. Th(M‘usi(?st, and per- 
haps in the end the most satisfactory, 
way of getting one, is to procure it 
from France (through a tirst-cluss 
poulterer), mady fattened, stuffed 
with truffles, and ready for tlie spit. 
It w’ill be all the better for the winter’s 
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journey, as birds so stuffed are always 
kept for severtil days after, to allow the 
perfume of the truffles to penetrate the 
flesh. The cost of a turkey thus pre- 
pared will vary from two or three 
guineas to five guineas. Fine fresh 
truffles are, however, so expensive, 
that mushrooms or chestnuts are often 
substituted for them, pounded w-ith 
bacon in exactly the same way, and a 
turkey thus prepared will prove to 
most people quite as acceptable as if 
really truffled. When it is prefeirel, 
however, that the turkey should be 
stuffed with truffles at home, procure 
a young, plump, freslily-killed hen 
turkey. Take a j)ound and a half of 
truffles for a modcrate-sizt‘d bird, and 
two pounds for a largo one. »Sniell 
them, and reject any thit are mouldy. 
Wash thorn carefully, and scrub with a 
soft brush till not a pjirticle of earth or 
grit remains upon tlu^rn. Cut about a 
pound of the truffles into balls an inch 
and a half in diameter. Pound the 
rest with the trimmings to a smooth 
paste, adding an equal weight of fat 
bacon. The bacon should bo rasped 
and pounded separately, then mixed 
with the pounded truffles, and the 
forc(?incat seasoned with salt and 
peirper only. When the forcemeat is 
quite smootli, mix the whole truffles 
with it, and i)ut the preparation into 
the body of the turkey. Let it liang 
for five or six days after it is stuffed, 
and when it is to be roasted, lay a slice 
of fat bacon upon the breast, and a 
piece' of buttered j)apor over tiuit, and 
baste liberjilly whi'st it is before the 
fire. If it is wishei that truffl<‘ sauee 
should aceompaiiy this dish, a few 
may bo j)ut aside for the })urj)ose. 
Truffled turkey is so rich that it is often 
served with no ueeoiiij)auiiiient in the 
wiiy of sauces. Jlrejid sauet? is likt'd 
by some, but, properly speaking, no 
rival flavour should a])proach the 
truffle. When fresh truffles are not to 
he had, use hotthal ones. Truffled 
oai)ons may he had from a guinea ; 
tliese are useful for small families. The 
dealers in high-class comestibles, as 
well as poulterers, in London and else- 


where, do a large trade in them during 
the Christmas festivities. 

Turkey, Truffled Economic- 
ally. — Required ; a turkey, truffles, 
chestnuts, and veal forcemeat as below. 
Cost, exclusive of truffles, about Is. 
per pound. 

Take a freshly-killed, plump young 
turkey. If large, half a pound of fine 
fresh truffles wdll be required for it; if 
small, a quarter or a third of a pound 
will be sufficient. Wash and scrub the 
truffles carefully, as in the preceding 
recipe, drain and dry them, and cut 
them into thin slices without peeling 
them. Roil or roast some fine, sound 
chestnuts ; the quantity must be regu- 
lated by the size of the turkey. There 
must bo sufficient with the truffles to 
fill the body of the bird, lief ore boiling 
them, make a little cut in the outer skin 
of each nut to keep it from bursting. Let 
them boil until quitetender. Skim them, 
mix the sliced truffles with them ; then 
fill the body of the bird with the mix- 
ture, and let the turkey hfing for two 
or tliree days in a cool, airy situation. 
On the day that it is to be dressed fill 
the crop of the bird with good veal 
forcemeat, truss it firmly, tie a buttered 
l)aper over the breast, and roast it be- 
fore a clear fire. A turkey prc])ared 
as above will bo sufficiently flavoured 
with truffles to siitisfy most people; 
indeed, all but those who are exces- 
sively fond of truffle's. Time, an hour 
and a half to two hours and a half, 
according to size. {See recipes in 
Fokckmkats.) 

Turkey, to Truss for Roast- 

inU. — Phuk, singe*, ami dx'aw the 
bira ; mind that tlie gall bladder is 
ne»t broken ; a hook is used'ul for the 
jmrpose. A little care will enable the 
operator to takt' out the* entrails in 
a cle'anly nianne'r. Wash and drj' the 
live'i* and gizzanl, the latter being pre- 
]»are'el as for (Ihu.et Pik. Cut the feet 
off, and draw the strings or sinews 
from the legs. To do this sometimes 
is difficult. The best way is to hang 
the* bird by the thin enei of each leg, 
separate ly, to a hook in the ceiling, then 
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to pull hard, holding the leg firmly. 
Kext cut off the head and neck close to 
the body ; leave plenty of skin to turn 
over the ^ck. Put the legs in boiling 
water, then peel off the rough skin. 
Next put in the forcemeat, and sew the 
neck oyer the back, or use small 
skewers. Press the legs close to the 
body, turn the points of the wings over 
the back; put the liver through one 
pinion, and the gizzard through the 
other. Cut a slit in the apron, and 
put the nose through. Truss the bird 
very firmly ; one skewcu* is wanted 
through the legs ; another through the 
middle to coniine the wings ; and a 
third near the end of the merry -thought, 
under the wings. These will prevent 
the weight of the stuffing, &c., making 
it turn irregularly on the spit. Cover 
the breast, also the liver and gizzard, 
with plenty of w'ell-huttered pap«‘r. 
Pass string across the back of the 
turkey, twisting it round the points of 
the skewers in a crossed diroi-tion. In 
a very large bird, put a fourth skewer 
through the ends of the legs, and put 
in the first and second skewers before 
stuffing it. The backbone should be 
beaten flat : and if the breastbone be 
so treated, place a thick cloth first over 
it, then use a stout rolling-pin. {See 
remarks on thi.s subject under Goose, 
TO Tkuss.) 

Wheatears. — These should be 
cooked the day they are killed. Pick, 
singe, and draw them, and cook by 
passing askewei* through. Then hake 
or TOhstj broil or gn'il ; they will take 
but ten minutes if well ba.sted with 
butter. They arc sometimes coated 
with egg and bread-crumbs before 
cooking. Gravy improves them, and 
bread saufje and fried crumbs arc ofttm 
served with tliern. Th(^y may ho 
mixed with other birds for a pie or 
pate. 

Wi djreon. — Tlie common wddgeon 
is plentiful in IJritain during winter. 
The flesh is good for the table. The 
American widgeon fonns also an es- 
teemed food. It bret^ds chiefly in the 


northern parts of America, and is com- 
mon in winter on the coasts of the 
United States, and in the rice-grounds. 

Widgeon, Boasted. —Rub the 
breast of the widgeon with the liver 
till it is red. Truss it securely, and 
put it dow’n before a clear fire. Flour 
it, and haste frequently till done. 
Serve on toast in a di.sh, and send the 
gravy to table with it. It is generally 
preferred that a \viilg(M)n should he 
underdressed. If liktil, it may bo 
stuffed with the liv<'r poundc'd and 
mixed with a few* hrcad-crumhs, a little 
peppcT, salt, and grated lemon rind, 
and bound together with tlio yolk of 
an egg. Tiim* to roast the widgeon, a 
qiiurterof an hour; if liked well done, 
twenty to twi'iity-tive minutes. 

Widgeon are (dten treated just like 
wild ducks and t(‘al, orange gravy 
being served with them. A very gotid 
hash m.'iy bo iiuub* from a roasted w’id- 
geon : the gravy should be flavoured 
with sheiTV and orangt' juice, or a salmi 
of tbe usual kind may be prepared. 
Cost from a .shilling each, but vtTy 
uncertain. 

Wild Buck, Fillets of.— Ro- 

quired : the til Jets from the breo-st and 
sides of a wild duck, t(;ast, gravy, or 
sauce, and an orange .sabui and garnish 
as below. C(<st, about .‘Js, 

When it i.s knownthat the breast only 
is eaten at table, this is a very good 
w'ay of s(Tviiig the diick. 'i’iio fillets 
should be nicely arranged on the toast, 
and a gamisli of lemons or oranges put 
on the dish. Orange gravy or blown 
Bfiucc should he .s- rved in a boat, and 
an omnge salad is always a suitable 
addition, though it may be dispi iised 
with. 

Wild Buck, Hashed. — Re- 
quired ; th(? reiiuiins of a duek, gravy, 
or sauce, and adjuncts as below. Co.st, 
about 28., or rather more. 

»Suj)posing the tilbds to have been 
served as above detailed, Uik(* the rest of 
the bird and joint it, then heat it in 
any sauce or gravy that may bo left 
over, or make a little of a suitable sort 
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for the purpose. Claret or port is a 
suitable adaition to such gravies and 
sauces. Wild duck makes a good salmi. 

Wild Duck, with Oranges. 

— Required : wild duck, orange salad, 
brown gravy, port, orange juice, roux, 
glaze, and other adjuncts as below. 
Co3t, variable. 

An orange salad is one of the best 
adjuncts to a wild duck when nicely 
roasted. A good brown gravy^should 
be served also, well flavoured with 
orange juice and port, about half a gill 
of each to a pint of gmvy; a thicken- 
ing of roux should be added, and a bit 
of glaze. Stock such as No. 6 may 
form the foundation. Rotter still is 
good brown sauce with a Havouring of 
orange, or lemon or lime juice will 
serve equally well, and some good 
port ; or claret, w’ith a morsel of 
currant jelly, may be substituted. 
Wild ducks are objected to by many, 
oil account of their fishiness. Their 
cost is uncertain ; about Ss. jht brace 
is an average price when V(Ty plentiful, 
but th(?y are often much higher in 
scarce seasons. 

Wild Duck, Boasted. — The 

main ])oints to be observed are to 
kccii the gravy w’cll in the breast, and 
not to over-cook the bird. It must 
be most carefully plucked and drawn. 
The inside should be wiped out, the 
bead and nock cut off ; the feet scJilded, 
and placM'd like a tamo duck’s ; or by 
some they are trussed like the feet of a 
fowl. The duck is put close to a sharp 
fire for a few minutes, that the gravy 
may ho kept in ; it is then to he basted 
})lentifully with butter until done. 
Froth it well, and sc'rvo with gravy or 
sauce. {iSee recipes.) A lemon cut 
through should be sent to table. The 
carver often likes to dip one half into 
salt, and the other into cayenne, and 
squeeze the two portions together into 
the breast, after scoring it in a few j 
places. A glass of ])Ort is next poured I 
in, and the breast becomes a perfect ■' 
bonue-boHche. A caution respecting this | 
process may be given. Take care in 
squeezing ihe lemon to hold it close 


to the bird, and mind that none is 
** squirted into the eyes, or, owing to 
the pepper, it will cause a good deal of 
Buffering. Time, from fifteen to twenty 
minutes on an average to roast a wild 
duck. Cost, from 28. each on an average. 

Wild Duck (Ajnerican way).— 
The bird is well seasoned inside and 
out with salt and pepper, and stuffed 
with bread well buttered, and soaked 
until soft in hot water. It is 
basted for a few minutes with slightly 
salted water, in which an onion has 
bien soaked, to take away the fishy 
flavour. It is finished off by bast- 
ing with butter. The gravy is 
made from the giblets, thickened and 
flavoured with black currant jelly, 
port, and cayenne. The fishy taste 
can also be taken aw'ay as directed for 
Wild Fowl, Roasted. 

Wild Duck, Stewed. — Re- 
quired : a duck, vegetables, seasoning, 
butter, stock, cream, milk, thickening, 
&c., as under. Cost, about 3s. 

Parboil the duck for ten minutes, 
with a bit of carrot and onion in 
its body, then drain, and remove 
the v(‘gotables ; lay the duck in cold 
water for a short time. Then joint 
it, and season with pepper. Flour 
well, and fry pale brown in hot butter. 
Put it in a saucepan, and cover with 
stock that has been made from the 
giblets and a bit of veal, with vege- 
tables and herbs ; it need not be a 
strong stock. 8tew until done, from 
twenty to forty minutes. Skim the 
gravy, then pour it off, and add to half 
a pint a gill of hot cream (or half 
milk) and a little thickening. Boil up, 
stir in the yolk of a raw egg, and beat 
hard for a minute. Then put in the 
juice of half an oi-ange or lemon, last 
thing; eitlier should be mixed with 
hot stock, and put in gradually to the 
rest, or it will curdle. This is a very 
good way of treating wild ducks, or 
tamo ones cither, if they are strong in 
flavour, as they often are. 

Wild Duck, Stuffed.--A stuff- 
ing made by soaking bread-crumbs in 
port, then seasoning with cayenne and 
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salt, is old-fashioned, but liked by 
some. A mixture of bread-crumbs and 
herbs, in which tarragon predominates, 
may be used ; a little butter should be 
mixed in this. 

Wild Fowl, Flncking of.— 

To remove the down which adheres so 
closely to the generality of wdld fowl, 
immerse them, when divested of their 
feathers, into scalding water. Have 
ready some powdered resin, and rub it 
over the bird with the hand. This is 
said to be the most etfectual remedy. 

Wild Fowl, Roasted.— When 
of a kind that is usually impregnated 
wdth fishiness (most inveterate w'hen 
they are not fat) they may be improved 
b}’ rubbing with tarragon vinegar a 
few hours before cooking. In a hash 
or salmi, a little tarragon may be used 
with advantage, but very little only, or 
the dish will suffer, owing to its 
peculiar flavour. 

Wild Fowl, Truffled, Saut4 

of. — Required : a wild fowl, truffle 
parings, ham, S('asoning, butter, wine, 
and stock as bcihnv. C’ost, about 3s. to 
3s. 6 d., exc(‘pt wlieii very dear. 

Cut up the bird, and j>ut the gildets 
in a st(;wpan with a bit of ham, a 
shalot or two, a iniishrooiu, a bay 
leaf, and an ounce of butter, with the 
parings of two or three truffles ; fry 
for a few minutes, th(>n add half a 
I)int of port, cL'iret, and brown stock 
mixed ; equal measures of each. Fry 
the joints of the bird in a little butter, 
until brown. Strain the sauce over 
them, after it has simmered for two 
hours, and been made up to the 
original quantity. Cook for twenty 
minutes to half an hour, with an 
occasional shake. Serve very hot. A 
fresh bird is intended for this saute. 

Woodcock. — Like Hnij) 0 , this bird 
should be fat. The most delicate and 
highly esteemed paids are the legs and 
intestines. If over-done, the breast is 
V(*ry poor eating, and those who cannot 
eat und(;r-done gnme should avoid the 
woodcock : to over-roast it is, in the 
opinion of the epicure, a ])Ositive 
cruelty. It is, perhaps, best liked when 


roasted, or as a salmi. It needs very 
careful cooking, and to bo served as 
hot as possible. Cost, uncertain ; about 
6 s. per brace ; or may be much nions 
or a little less. Being so variable, no 
‘‘cost” is given in the recipes. 

Woodcock d la Finanoidre.— 

Required : birds and garnish as below. 
This is an expensive dish. Take 
three birds and lard them, tlnn 
roast or braise them. If the latter, use 
good stock ; glaze tliein, and rest tlu in 
on a disli witli a ]»yiamid-s]iajK'd 
croiistade in th(> centre, (iarnish with 
financiere ragout, some at the base, 
and some at th(! point ; bring the best 
parts of it into ])romim'iice. Fasten 
some hero and tliere Ixdweeii the birds 
by mean. s of liatelel skewers, and ])Iaee 
' a handsome ski wer on fhe toj). 

Other birds may bo served thii.s. 
AVhere exju'iisc' has to la* eonsi(h‘rrd, 
various additions maybe made at home 
to the ragout as bought (su- ]*age *Jl(i). 
But tin; sauce used must always be 
g(»od, otlu'i'wise it is la-tter t(> disjjcnst* 
with th(< ragout altogetlier than to 
mask it with an indifferent sauce ; for 
when garnish of this deserijdion is 
attenijited all the adjuncts should be in 
keej)ing. 

Woodcock d la Lncallas.— 

Ih)ast the birds in the usual way ; catch 
the trail on a toast. Wliile they are 
still under done take them up, and 
pour over them a little melted butter, 
with which the yolk of an egg and a 
sjioonful of cream have; lx:en mixed ; 
sprinkle w’ith brcad-cninjbs, and brown 
before the fire, or with a salamander. 
Time, from fifteen to twenty minutes 
altogether. 

Woodcock, Devilled. 7 - Re- 
quired : a woodcock, a d(!vil mixture, 
wine, orange juice, the; yolk of an egg, 
oil or butter, and seasoning as uiidtT. 
lliis method may be followed in 
dealing with any bird wdth wdiich tlu^ 
trail is S(*rved. 'I'ake ji woodcock, 
rather und(;r-roast(;d than otherwise; 
cut it into small j)iece 8 , and score it 
well. »S(in8on as directed Gamk 
Devilled). Crush the trail, add to it 
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the juice of half a Seville orange, a 
glass of wine, which may be good 
sherry or Madeira, a little salt and 
pepper, and the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg. Put this with the meat into a 
dish, over a spirit lamp, and stir until 
the moisture is nearly absorbed. Then 
put in a dessertspoonful of the purest 
salad oil, or oiled butter if preferred. 
Shake the dish for a minute, then serve 
Jis hot and as quickly as possible, or it 
will be spoilt. 

Supposing no spirit lamp to Ixi handy, 
the meat, &c., may be put into a small 
stewpan with a cover, and treated as 
above desiTibod by heating over a gas 
ring, or on a hot plate. The thing is 
quick service ; a hot dish and a hot 
cover must be in readiness as soon as 
the stewpan is removed, and the pan 
must bo deliciitcly clean; any “ foreign ” 
flavour would spoil this dish. 

Woodcock, Potted.— Required; 
woodcocks, butter, bacon, seasoning 
and pjisto as below. Take any nuin- 
ber of fr(\sh woodcocks. Pluck them 
carefully, and cut off their legs and 
wings. Split the birds in lialv(\s, 
and lay them on a dish. Take 
away the gizzards wdth the point 
of a knife, and, with this exception, 
leave the inside or trail undisturbed. 
Tiino the inside of an ordinary potting- 
pan with thin 8lic<\s of fat bacon. 
Fill it with the woodcocks placed 
neatly and closely in layers upon the 
bacon, and season each luym* with salt 
and black pepper. When the pan is 
full, pour as much (‘larified butter over 
the woodcocks as will cover them, and 
cover the pan witli a coarse paste of 
fioiir and water. Alakc a hole in the 
top of the lid, and bake the woodcocks i 
in a moderate oven. Tln^y must not • 
be eaten till they are quite cold. When '• 
a skewer can bo pushed c:isily to the i 
bottom of the pan, the woodcocks are ! 
suCBiucntly baked. 

This dish will bo quite spoilt if 
inferior butter be used. 

Woodcock, Roasted.— riuck, 
but do not draw the birds ; put them 
down to a brisk fire; flour them a 


little, and haste well. Put toast under 
for the trail, and dish like snipe. 
Sliced bacon, with vine leaves under, is 
an improvement. From fifteen to 
twenty minutes will cook them. 

It is said that there is more art in 
roasting woodcocks than any other 
birds of the same size. The cooking 
takes but little time, and they want 
attention the whole time. If basting 
be neglected, or if they become over- 
done, they are spoilt. As the legs 
ought to be a little better done than the 
breast to be eatable, there is an in- 
equality in their roasting, unless thi.s 
be obviated by stoi)ping the spit when 
the back is to the fire, in order that the 
logs may gf‘t the greatest amount of 
heat. Melted butter is said by some to 
be the only sauce w’^hich does not de- 
tnict from the flavour of a woodcock ; 
but orange gravy, and good brown 
gravy, of the usual kind for game, are 
liked by others. It is certain, though, 
that a gravy for these birds, howovcu’ 
good, ought not to be highly flavoured ; 
and }>orhaps none is bettor than one 
made from good stock .slightly thickened, 
and flavoured with fumet of the same 
birds, or those most resembling them. 

Woodcock eu Surprise.— Re- 
quired; a cooked woodcock, fowds’ livers, 
muslirooms, seasoning, bread, salmi 
SJiuee, truffles, olives and croutons as 
under. Mjike a salmi from a cold bird. 
Fry the trail with the livers of a couplo 
of fowls ; fry also a few small mush- 
rooms, a shalot, and bit of parsley. 
Pound these in a mortar, and season 
with salt and pepper, and a suspicion 
of grated nutmeg or other spice. 
Fry some bread, six or eight pieces, 
any fancy shapes, and spread them 
with the above puree. Pour some of 
the salmi siiuec over them, and then Liy 
on the joints w ith the rest of the wmee 
over all. ^lake a pattern on the top 
with more small croutons, covered 
wdtli finely clioppcd truffles and olives, 
w’armed in thick brown sauce. SServe 
as hot as possible. 

Kofe . — The trail is to be taken out 
before cooking the bird. 
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Wpodcocks, Terrine of (M. 

Dubois’s recipe) Bone two w’oodcocks, 

divide each of them in two, which 
pieces put into a pie dish (terrine) with 
five or six peeJcd truffles cut in 
quarters, the same volume of cooked 
ham fat, or fat bacon, in large dice. 
Season the meat and truffles lightl}', 
and baste wdth the third part of a glass | 
of Madeira. Take off the flesh from j 
a leg of hare, cut it in pieces, fry it in 
a stewpan, Muth double its volume of 
liver of poultry or game. When well 
set, add the trails of the woodcocks, i 
then let the whole cool, to be chopped 
afterwards with a third its volume of i 
lean pork. Season the forc.emcat, put | 
it into a mortar, pound, and add to it 
the same quantity of fresh fat bacon, ; 
previously chop})ed, and pounded wuth ; 
the trimmings of truffles. Season the 
forcemeat with a pinch of pounded 
aromatics ; live minutes after, remove : 
it into a kitchen basin, and mix with it ■ 
the Madeira the woodcocks have been ■ 
soaking in. Mask the bottom and 
sides of a pio-drsh with some of tin; 
prepared forcemeat, ariange tlie pieces 
of woodcock, the truffles, and the ham 
tn the centre, alternating with force- 
meat. The pie- dish must then be 


comidetely full ; smooth the top with 
the Idade of a knife, and mask it with 
slices of bacon. Cover the preparation, 
and Bet the pie-dish in a saute-pan with 
a glassful of hot water, and push it into 
a moderate oven, to bake for an hour 
and a half. When done, take it out; 
find w’hcn half-cold, put a light w(‘ight 
on the top of the pre])aration. When 
completely cold, take it oft tlie pie, cut 
it in oblongs, wdiich dish in a circular 
order into the teriiiie. 

Woodcock, to Truss.—Bbick 

the bird entirely, licad and neck in- 
cluded, and v(Tv tvirefully, to avoid 
tearing the teiidtT skin. Singe off the 
hairs and cut off the ends of tlie toes, 
but do not draw tlu' ])ir(ls. Twist tlii; 
legs at tlie joints to bring th(‘ feet 
upon the tliigbs. Pn ss the wings to 
the sides, and tmn the head under the 
wing, w’itli the Ixak forward. Tii- a 
string round tlie h'gs and breast, and 
j)ass OIK! also round the lu'ad and the 
tip of tlie bill. IJang the bird to the 
.s]»it, feet downwards. 

Another teat/. — For a lU'wer and 
more convenient way, see dii'ections 
under ISmi'Es, to Titiss. 



SAUSAGES, FORCEMEATS, AND 
POTTED MEATS AND FISH. 

SAUSAGES. 

Tons of sausages are turned out weekly of the best possible quality; 
indeed, it is very doubtful wliether the majority of “ home-made ” are 
as ^ood. But there are sausajjes and sausages ; and we warn anyone 
a.”fainst buyiii" any that are the least suspieious. If hig’lily coloured 
tiiey should be rejected ; and so should all that are not perfectly fresli ; 
those whicli have been lyin^, jierhaps, in the sun for a whole day in a 
shop window, are to be avoided. Tliose most generally offered for sale are 
of beef and pork ; the latter should only be indulged in in cold weather. 
Home-made sausages are, liowever, a trt‘at when ])roperly made, and 
preferred by some to any otlier, even where ample facilities for buying 
tlieiii exist ; and there an^ times when the cuttings of larger pieces of meat 
— say at pig-killing time in the country — may be used up in this form with 
advantag(\ 

Tlie first thing is tlie meat. The second is the machine. Of 
the meat w(» cannot too strongly urge the importance of freshness. As 
to the macliine, that sliould embody simplicity, eleanline.ss. and such an 
arrangeimmt of tln^ cutters that bits of stringy, sinewy meat are cauglit 
and retained, not passed through the holes into the sausage skins. 
Most of the machine.s, which are called by various names, look much alike 
to the novice. The one that will bo found of all-round usefulness in an 
ordinary kitchen, and will cost from fifteen to twenty shillings, according 
to its size, may be best described as a “ combination mincer,” and will serve 
for sausages as well as for cutting up meat for raised pies, for chopping 
suet, and many other purj)oses, simply by changing the cutting plates. 

A machine of a comjjlicated character will not be a success ; simjdicity 
of construction is necessary to ch'anliness, as the parts must be wtdl washed 
and dried each time it is used ; and we advise the enamel-lined machines 
in preference to any other. They are a trifle dearer to start with, but with 
careful using they last for years, and are as easily washed as a teacup. 
This, as us(‘rs of such utensils know, is no small advantage. Perhaps the 
best thing is to see a machine at work before buying it. and this can bo 
done in most largo towns. The most thorough washing is necessary; 
plenty of boiling wat(*r and a little soda will keep the cutting phites 
and other parts free from grease or clogginess ; a dirty macliine will 
spoil the next lot of materials that may be passed through it, whatever 
tlioir nature ; whereas, with care, fruit and vegetables may bo put through 
a sausage macliine without the slightest taint of ** foreign ” flavour. 

Next wo must consider the seasoning. Bought sausages, are, for the 
most part, seasoned with salt and pepper only ; or to pork sausages a little 
sago is sometimes added. Upon this point much must depend upon 
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individual taste. Spice or herbs, or both combined, is used by some ; nutmeg 
and mace in moderation will be more likely to meet with general ap- 
proval than allspice, and marjoram is a favourite herb; some prefer it 
mixed with sage. A little lemon rind gives zest to veal sausages, but it 
wants very cautious using; when sausages flavoured with it arc fried, 
there is a tendency to ‘‘repeat”; just a suspicion may be used with 
advantage in combination with lierbs of any sort. Then tliere is garlic : 
one fears to name it almost, there is so deeply rooted an aversion to it, 
generally speaking. All the same, it gives a twang to veal saiis!ig(*s that 
is much approved of when once tritnl; it is hut a tw'ang, thbugh, and 
should be so slight that the sausages do not actually tasti^ of garlic— the 
veriest morsel will do for a pound or two of meat : or tin* board on which 
it is cut up may be rubbed ^>ver with it; or the strength is easily reduced 
by boiling (.'-ee Garlic). In the chapter on Seasonings, cV:c., will ])e 
found many preparations of herbs, 4&c., that may be used. 

Sausage skins are best prepared on a large scale ; to cleanse tliem at 
home is a troublesome and unpleasant pro<*<‘ss, and p(‘o])l(‘ as a rule g(*t 
them of their butcher ready cleaned; but it is always advisable to givi> 
them another rinse in clean, cold water. Then, there an^ “] prepared 
skins ” put up in tins. These may be had through first-class grocers, and 
some makers of the machines su])])ly them. Th(‘y want soaking, or the 
sausages will proJtahly ho too salt, and should be washed well inside by 
fixing one end to tlie ta]). and letting the water run through. Tliert* is no 
other 2 )hin so effectual as this. To fill the skins. ]>ut om* end on to the 
“filler” (the other end must be ti(‘d securely) and se(* that the meat only 
fills the skin slightly ; tie the other end and twist thmn into shai>e. Loo^) 
tlicju by j)assing tlnun through each otlier, giving a twist each time. 

If the skins must be got ready Jit home tliere is no way so good as 
the thorough scrajiing and washing of the iijtestin(‘s, which must soak for 
some days in salt and wat(*r, many tinH‘s renewed, and be rinsed again and 
again in clean, erdd water ; they are best attached to a running ta]». To 
the last water but one a litth? carlionate of s(»da should be added; tin* last 
of all must be clear water, as cold as jio.ssibh*. The a2)j)earance of the 
skins, and freedom from tin* .slightest unpleasant odour, are indications of 
sufficient cleansing. The intestines of the 2 >ig are used for sausages of the 
ordinary size and kind, such as we have been considering. Tlu^ ox siijudies 
skins for the large, dried sausages, to wliich brief attention must now be 
given. 

The ordinary German sausage, sold at from teni>enee to a shilling per 
pound, is most commonly oaten in this country, and it must bo ])urclias(‘d 
with caution. It does not follow’ that all 'which is highl^’-colourt^d is bad, 
for many of the makers say that tliis is done to meet the wishes of the 
public ; Imt it is rpiite certain that a great deal is far from gixxl, and that 
tlu^ colouring often bides a multitude of — sui>}M)sing wx* say deficiencies ; 
eases that are reported from time to time in the daily papers prove this 
coiielusivel\\ It should, tlicrefore, alw’ays be bought of a respectable sah^s- 
man ; if it bears the name of the maker all tlu! ludter ; and it should bo 
avoided in hot weather. Of the high-class, exi)ensive dried sausages, 
used cbiefiy for hors d^ceuvres, a good variety may always be bought at 
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first-class Italian warehouses ; these range in price from two to four 
shillings per pound; the recipes are national secrets, and nothing but 
imitations can be made outside their native country, in many instances. 

For general directions on cooking, see Sausages in the alphabetical 
recipes. 


American Sausages. — Kc- 

quiml : four pounds of leun ])ork, two 
pounds of fat pork, six l(ja8poonfuls of 
dried sago, throe teaspoon fuls of black 
peppeT, fo\ir and a half teaspoonfuls of ! 
salt (of which half should bo celery i 
salt), half a nutin<‘g grated, a small 
t(‘asj)oonful of ground mace, and half as 
much ground cloves. Cost, about lOd. 
per pound. 

Pass the mt'at through a rninccT, 
and mix the seasoning together before; 
adding it to the rest. If not all 
wainted at once, pack some away in a 
stone jar in the cidlar, and covtT the 
toj) with melted lard. Another way is 
to make some long hags of muslin, 
each to hold, say, a pound of the uu^nt. ■. 
After filling and tying, suspend th(*m I 
from the cellar c(‘iling, first dipping ! 
them in melted lard. When the meat I 
is put into skins they should always | 
be tested, for fear of hoh's; do this by ’ 
tying one end up, and blowing hard | 
through the other ; tin; weak parts, if | 
any, arc thus discovered. To cook the i 
above without skins, make it into cakes i 
or sausage shai)es, and fry them in a ; 
little hot fat; or if wanU;d crisp, their ! 
own fat will cook them. They are ex- i 
celh'iit rolled in egg and cracker- i 
crumbs, then dipped in melted fat and i 
hak(;d or grilled at a sharp fire. Tlu; | 
fon;going recipe is an t'xcellent one for i 
sausage meat that is to ho kept, hut for 1 
quite iinmedijito eating it would he too , 
much seasoned for nmst i)alates. This j 
Ciin be reduced to taste. 

Beef Sausages. — Kequired : 

beef, seasoning ami hn^ad. Allow ; 
about two pounds of lean beef to one , 
pound of fat ; tin; proportion of bread i 
is a matter of taste ; very good miusjiges ! 
are all meat ; medium quality ones con- j 
sist of about a fourth broad; the j 


seasoning is salt, pepper, and cayenne, 
with any spice that may be liked — nut- 
meg is most agreeable as a rule; 
shalots also are liked by some, hut 
they should he in small proportion, and 
vc'i y findy chopped. If passed through 
a fine mincer the meat need not he 
I pounded. In tilling the skins, more 
room must he left for swelling if bread 
is us(;d in the mixture. The meat 
chosen should he jui<y and tender; 
hard, gristly moat makes very inftuior 
sausages. The same mixture may he 
roll(‘d into cakes or halls, hut sausages 
in skins are more fully flavoured and 
more generally liked. Thesi' are more 
whuh'sorne tlain })t)rk. 

suet in place of 
fat beef (avv remarks on tlie cooking 
of sausages containing suet, under 
Mr TTON .SAisAr;Ks), and although 
many contend that the only sausages 
worth eating are made with suet, we 
recommend tin; above as not only 
nicer to eat, hut more digestible. This 
is a matt(T of opinion, and readers 
can make their own choiee. For 
eating cold — and many enjoy cold 
sji usages - the above kind arc certainly 
tin; bettor. Fost, about 7d. or 8d. per 
pound. 

Beef Sausages, German.— 

Ih*quired : hei'f, j)ork, and si'asoning 
as hrluw. Cost, about 7d. per pound. 

Thfse are a good breakfast relish; 
tlu‘y should ho c\it in slid s and served 
with salad. ^Mince together two 
j^ouinls of lean het'f and one pound of 
lean pork, an ounce of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of fine saltpotn', a quarter of 
an ounce of black pepper, a pinch of 
ground cloves and t'ayonne are then 
mixed in well, and a flavour of garlic 
is imparted by bruising a clove of 
garlic to a pulp, and pouring a little 
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water over ; after a time the water is 
strained off and added to the meat. 
Ox skins are to be filled with the 
mixture and tied at the ends. To boil 
them, put them on in cold water, and 
simmer for an hour. Take them up, 
and plunge into cold water for a 
minute, then dry and hang them up in 
a cool place. To these, fat pork, cut 
into small square pieces, is often added, 
wlien the mixture is put in the skins ; 
about half a pound to three or four 
pounds of the minced meat is the usual 
proportion. 

Bologna Sausages.— Required : 
beef, pork, bacon, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about 8d. per pound. 

Take beef and pork in equal parts ; 
cut it up, and pound it to a paste ; add 
a high seasoning of salt and pepper, 
cloves, mace and garlic. When this is 
put in the skins, strips of fat bacon are 
inserted here and there. This is boiled 
for an hour or more, or smoked for a 
couple of months. The Italians cat it 
in the uncooked state. 

Auotfier icaff . — Tliose are V('ry nice. 
ITso some cooked calf’s head, the best 
part, in strips, with about the srimo 
W(?ight of choj)2X‘d pork ; season with 
salt, pei)per, sj>ioes and chives, cut 
small; moisten with a little white wine, 
then fill the skins and boil, (’(ui- 
ander seed and aniseed, finely ground, 
are the spices usually preferred. 

Breakfast Sausage (Ameri- 
can).— Required : a jKMind each of 
veal, lean pork, l(;an beef and fat pork, 
half a jtound of '>eal suet, four tea- 
S]>oonful8 of powdered sage, two tea- 
spoonfuls of parsh'V, thyme and 
marjoram mixed, a tea.^pnoiiful of 
black j)r'j)per,and half as much cayennt?, 
half a imtmetr giated, and the thirfl of 
a toasjioonful of clov(.-.s, a large onion, 
minced, and from four to five tea- 
S])oonfuls of salt. Cost, about 3s 

Tropare the meat in a machine of the 
usual kind ; the finer it is, the nieer 
the sausage; stuff some large skins 
W’ith it, lie them up, piick each in 
lialf a d(;zen jdaces with a strong needle, 
and put them in hot water ; heat to the 


boil slowly, and cook for an hour and 
a half at a simmer only. Take them 
up, and lay in straw in the sun to dn* ; 
bay does as well. Hub the outsides 
over with olive oil and hang in a dry, 
cold cellar. If to be kept long, rub 
black pepper and ginger over, wiping 
it off before serving. This is cut in 
thin slices and served cold, and a very 
good relish it is. Sliced lemon and 
sweet pickles, with some plain salad, 
should be served wdth it. This is a 
superior sort of polony. 

Bnmswick Sausage.— This is 
a great delicacy, sold at about 28. 
per pound. It is served in thin slices. 

Curry Sausages. — Re quired : 
four pounds of beef, veal, or pork 
sausage meat, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 9d. per pound. 

Take the sausage meat, made and sea- 
soned in the usual way. Prei^arc some 
tomab)e8 just as directed for To.mato 
Sac SAGES, but omit the eoralline ju'pper 
and cayenne. Put them to get eold, 
tlien mix with them two lablc.-^poonfuls 
of cooked a]>j»lcj)ulj> (from baked apph‘.s 
preferably), quite cold, and a large 
onion that has been fried and chopped, 
a .small t(;asjKioiiful of mixed herb.s in 
the finest }K>wdcr, and a tabl(‘8jK)onful 
I of go(jd euiTV ]*aste, that has been 
j bleiubd with a little good stock, and 
! boiled for a minute or two. The aj)ples 
j for these sliould be .shar]), or tlie 
I sausage.s will lack j)iq nancy. Now 
give this mixture a good beating witli 
a sj»oon, and add soim^ stale fine 
eriiiiib.s, until it is about the same con- 
sistence as tlic sausage inc'at. I'ln-n 
j)ut tb(* whole tog( th(‘r in a large liowl, 
and b't it stand in a co(»l jdaee for a 
short time for the crumbs to soften, 
and then fill the skin.s as usual, and 
cook as rc(niired. If parboiled and 
fried these are excfdlent, either hot or 
cold. IIje-MC. like the tomato sausages, 
should b(; made as re(| aired. 'J'he curry 
paste may be increased, but the quan- 
tity named will give enough zest for 
most sMU.sage eaters. 

Fish Sausagei.— These arc of 
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recent introduction, and may be ob* 
tained through provision dealers. They 
are a digestible and appetising break- 
fast itilish. To prepare them on a 
small scale at home would bo trouble- 
some, and they can only be made in 
perfection by utilising the fish whore 
caught, in a perfectly fresh condition. 
The sausages may be had either plain 
or smoked, and cost about lOd. per 
pound. They are very nice cold as 
well as hot, particularly the smoked 
ones, and make good s^ads or sand- 
wiches. 

Foie Gras Sausaffes. — Re- 
quired: sausage moat and foie gras. 
Cost varies with the amount of foie 
gras used. To any kind of sausage 
moat, of which perhaps veal, or a 
mixture of veal and pork, is the nicest, 
add a proportion of foie gras ; an ounce 
or two to each pound, according to the 
degree of flavour desired and the 
quantity available. The foie gras 
should be freed from its surrounding 
fat, and rubbed through a sieve, then 
thoroughly blended with the meat, first 
prcipared in the usual way. These 
sausages should be made small, as they 
are a delicacy, and only a small quan- 
tity is re(iuired. The “meat” has 
many other uses ; besides m.aking up 
into sausages it may be used for pies, 
patties, &c., in layers or balls, or can 
be made into cakes, «&c., for garnish- 
ing. 

Game Sausages. — Required : 
bread, ham, game, butter and season- 
ing. Cost, varies with the game, from 
lOd. to Is. per pound on an average. 

Either raw or semi -cooked gaim*, one 
sort, or mixed, can be used ; skin and 
sim^ws must be reniovtjd ; two ounces 
of huttei’, the sain(< wt/iglit of ham, 
and from two to four ounces of hn' id- 
cruinhs sliould he used for t.'ach potiinl ; 
the seasonings are salt, pepper, and 
cayenne, witlia liint of maco if liked. 
Th(ise may he made up witlioiit skins. 
If semi-i'ooked gumt‘ and liam he us»>d 
they are (phckly cooked, either by 
frying or grilling. If niw game is 
employed, tht?y are best cookcvl in a 


saut6 pan, in a little hot butter, for 
about twenty minutes. Liver may be 
added, either game or jwultry. 

Liver Sausages.—These are 

very rich, hut are a most delicious 
relish; they should be served cold in 
thin slices. Take two pounds of calf’s 
liver (sheep’s may be used), half a 
pound of good lard, a pound each of 
fat and lean pork, seasoning as below. 
Cost, for this quantity, about 3s. 9d. 

Boil the pork until tender, then put 
it through a sausage machine. Wash 
and dry the liver, and either scrape 
it to a pulp or mince it extremely 
small; the former mode is the better; 
mix it with the pork, and add the 
seasoning; this should consist of a 
tablcspoonful of salt, half a teaspoon- 
ful of ground cloves and nutmeg, half 
a tablespoonful of dried herbs in fine 
powder — thyme, bay leaf, marjoram 
and sage, the latter to predominate — 
a toaspoonful of white pepper, not 
quite as much black pepper, and four 
ounces of raw onions, (mt up small. 
These materials take some little time to 
blend properly, as it is necessary that 
the seasoning be equally distributed. 
Finally, the lard is melted and mixed 
in. Prepare some largo skins ; three 
parts fill them only, tie them securely 
at the ends, and put them into fast- 
boiling w'ater. Simmer thorn for about 
three-quarters of an hour, then drain 
and hang them up for use in a cool, 
airy place. These are highly recom- 
mended. 

Mecklenburg Sausage.-- 

There are several varieties of these ; to 
some, blood is added to give a red 
tinge to the meat. Mecklenburg liver 
siusages are similar to the Liveii 
S.\i SAGES given above. 

Mutton Sausages.— Required : 
mutton, suet, seasoning, bread, and 
egg. about Is. 4d. 

.V dtdicate siiisago can ho made from 
the remains of nxist mutton, any joint 
from which slita s can he got without fat, 
hut raw meat is l>ettcr. Chop a pound 
of loan mutton and si.\ ounces of beef 
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Buet separately ; then mix them with 
four ounces of finely-prepared bread- 
crumbs and put them into a basin with 
a seasoning of thyme, marjoram, and 
powdered mace, and some pepper and 
salt. Moisten with the yolk of a raw 
egg. Fill skins in the ordinary way, 
then fry the sausjigcs until lightly 
browned; leave them to drain until 
cold, then cook them in stock or gravy 
for at least an hour; they must simmer 
only. Kecipes for sausages with suet 
in, of which the above is an average 
specimen, often direct that lh('y ho 
fri(‘d in the usual way. We strongly 
dissuade anyone from making trial of 
any dish of which het'f suet forms a part 
cooked by any quick proct'ss ; it is 
most indigest ihle and likely to caiist* 
suffering. On this point more is said 
under fSvirr Puddings. Cooked as 
above, the sausages ar(i vijry good, and 
a change from the ordinary kind. 

Another wan. — Ih'op the sausages 
into b(>iling stock or water, and give 
them an liour’s cnukiiig; let them get 
(piite cold, then fry them, or brown 
them up in a I)iitch oven, th>t basting 
with a little hot fat. These reejuire no 
gravy or .sauce. 

Oyster Sausages.- Required : 
fliree dozen small oystt is, nim- ounces 
of very fine bi'ead-ciumb.s, the same 
weight of veal suet, shredded and then 
cho]>jH.*d .small (use as little flour a.s 
})os.sible while eho])i)ing), aljoiit half a 
teuspoonfnl of suit, half as much 
])ei)per, a pinch of cayenne, a q ma ter 
of a very small nutm(-g, grated, the raw 
yolks of three eggs, jaid the white of 
one. Cost, about 4s., with oysters at Is. 
per dozen. 

The (iv.sbirs must be Ifcarded, and 
tbeui rin.s<id in their liquor first 
eaiefully strained, {aid eut into })ea- 
sized j»icees, then mixed w'ith the.abovc- 
named ingredients. The. cmrnbsareto 
be soaked in the oyster liquor and 
s<|ueez<d dry. When thoroughly 
blended .s( t the mass in a cold place for 
a few liours before using. It is then 
ready for making up into little sausages 
for garnishing; or sausages of the 
usual size and shape ; or into cakes or 


balls. They may be cooked b^v flour- 
ing slightly, then frying them in a pan 
with a little hot butter ; or by coating 
with beaten egg and crumbs, and cook- 
ing in boiling fat ; but if this 
mode be preferred the)' must first bo 
poached like quenelles, or the suet 
w ould not be cooked ; and if for cook- 
ing in this way, it is necessary to add 
a few' ounces of fish piaiada to the 
mixture. 

Fork ajid Potato Sausages.' ' 

This is a French recipe, liequircd : one 
pound of jjork, three pounds of ixit.uloc.**, 
S(*jisoning {is below'. C()st,{ibout Is, 

The pork should be cooked until 
about tw'o-thirds done. Ihi'n choj>jK^d ; 
the potatoes must be cooked in their 
skins, {uul beaten to a p{iste; jdenty 
of salt and pt'ppiT should be added, 
with a little nutnmg and imiee. The 
skins {ire then to be filled in the 
usujil way, {ind left in a cloth for {i 
day, then hung in ji eurn nt (d’ jiir for 
a few' liours, jirevious to frying or 
broiling. 

For richer sausages, use a jiound of 
me/it to two ])onnds of j>ot{itoes. Any 
herbs can he used in addition to tho 
other .^‘{isoia’ng. In ladling the vivut, 
use only enough wati r to e(»V( r it ; 
this can tlien h(3 nduced by quick 
hidling, and iidx«-d in witli tlie rest in 
filling the skins. 

ForkBlack Puddings.— AVhen 
hlaek puddings, or blood jmdiling.s are 
liked at all, they are geneially liked 
vcT)' much. 'They {ire hoiled in the 
iiite.stines of the hog, laid these must 
he very ciindully jirej Hired for them as 
follows: — Faiipty them, wash and 
scrape them in several w{it(‘rs, turning 
them iir-side out two or three tiim s, 
and hiy tluin in salt and w{iter {ill 
night. 'I'he next driy rin.se them in 
fresh cold water, and they will he 
ready for use. Tonuikethe jmddiiigs, 
throw a little siilt into a quart of tlie 
waiTii blood, and stir until the blood in 
cold. Mix with it a quart of whole 
groats which have been soaked in cold 
water all night, add the grated crumb 
of a quartera loaf soaked in two 
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quarts of hot milk until the milk is 
absorbed. Mix these ingredients 
thoroughly. Prepare a seasoning of 
a tcaspoonful of winter savoury mixed 
with a tcaspoonful of chopped thyme, 
a tcaspoonful of chopped onion, 
half a tcaspoonful of pennyroyal, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, one of 
l)cpper, half a dozen pounded cloves, 
lialf a nutmeg grated, and a quarter 
of an ounce each of pounded all- 
spice and ginger. »Stir this season- 
ing into the groats, bread-crumbs and 
blood, and add two i)Ounds of tinfdy- 
choppod beef surt and six woll-boaton 
(jggs. Cut a pound of the inward fat 
of the pig into pieces the size of a 
large bean. Tie the skins at one end, 
and turn them inside out. Half fill 
them only with the mixture, to allow 
room for swelling, and put in the fat 
at regular intervals. Tie them in 
equal hmglhs or rounds, fasten the 
ends securely, throw tlieni into boiling 
water, and when they have boiled for 
five minutes take them out, prick thorn 
to let out the air, put them back, and 
boil gently (or they will burst) for an 
hour. Take them up, and when they 
are eold hang them in a cool, di’y place 
until M'/uited. When they are to be 
us(^d, boil a few minutes in water, or 
toast in a Ihitch oven. Cost, about 
4d. p(3r pound. 

Pork Sausage Cakes,Soyer’s. 

— liequin'd: pork, bacon, onions, pars- 
ley, seasoning, eggs, and a i)ig’s caul. 
C^ost, about SJ. per pound. 

Chop some lean pork very hue, hav- 
ing previously detiiched all the skin and 
•a»ric, and to every pound of meat add 
tlin*(‘-(jiiartcrs of a jK)und of fat bacon, 
li all* an ounce t)f salt, a saltspoonful of 
1> 'pper, the (juarter of a niilmog grafod, 
six young groeii ciiopjxvl onions, and a 
litthj ehopp(‘d parsl -y. Wluni the* 
whol(3 is well < hopp > I, ])ut into a 
mortar and iJouiid well, tiiiisliing with 
tliriM3 eggs; tlnn have ready u pig’s 
caul, wliicJr cut into pieces large enough 
to fold a piece of the above pre|Miration 
the 8iz(3 of an egg, w'hith wrap up, 
keeping to the shape of an ogg, but 


rather flattened, and grill very gently 
over a moderate Are. 

This preparation is just as good made 
into sausages of the ordinary sort as 
in the foregoing way. A small pro- 
portion of bread may be used by those 
who find it too rich. 

Pork SaTlsages.—Required : a 

pound and a half of fat pork, the same 
weight of loan, about an ounce of salt, 
a teaspoonful of powdered sage, the 
same of pepper, and a pinch of cloves. 
iMix and finish off as directed under 
IIeef 8,\us.\ges. Cost, about 2s. 

Atiothcy iraif . — Moat as above and a 
pound of bread-crumbs arc to be w’ell 
mixed ; the seasonings are the same 
kinds as the above, but slightly in- 
cix'ascd ; the sago can hv omitted, or 
if liked, a few smtill onions may be 
chopped and mixed with it. 

Auofhvr u'fty . — Add nutmeg to the 
seasoning; leave out the sagf', and use 
thyme or marjoram, with a little Ifinon 
j)eel. llread is a matter of taste, but 
without it tht.‘sc are very rich. 

Pork Sausages, French.— 

Kcquired : pork, seasoning, egg, bread, 
cream, &c., as below. Cost, lod. per 
pound. 

Take pork, fat and lean in equal 
parts; chop, and season well with 
pe]>por, salt, and nutmeg or mac-e ; to 
each ])OUiid add a teas])oonful of 
clio])ped onion, one egg, and a tahle- 
spoonful each of milk and cream, with 
two tablt?spoonfuls of bread-crumbs. 
Fill the skins, thou i)oach or steam tho 
wiiisagt's ; let them get ct>hl, llien grill 
or broil, and serve hot. These are very 
delicious if C4irefully seasoned. The 
** meat ’’ is good for use in pies, *S:c. 

Rich Sausages of Mixed 
Meats. — Ih'quirm; pork, veal, st'ason- 
ing, liver, inuslirooiii puree, ifcc., aa 
If'low. Cost, al»out lOd per pound. 

This mixtun' can be ust^d in skins 
or not, or may be made up into cakes. 
There is no bread in it, an I if made os 
directed, tlie sausages will bo voted 
very good. Mix half a pound of young, 
lean pork, with a pound of veal ; after 
mincing this, put it in u mortar, and 
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add a teaspoonful and a quarter of 
salt, half as much white pepper, a little 
cayenne and mace, a tablespoonful of 
White Mushroom PurAe, and a small 
saltspoonful of grated lemon peel. 
Then add a tablespoonful of calf’s 
liver that has been scraped to a pulp ; 
only by this means will it be cooked 
properly in the short time required for 
the other meat. Mix well, then pound 
for a time to a smooth paste. If cakes 
are made, and they are really the best 
for this, they should be the size of a 
crown piece, and half an inch thick. 
They may be cooked before the fire; 
baked or fried in the same way as 
ordinary sausages *. and are very good 
if rolled in plain biscuit-crumbs, and 
cooked in a saute pan, with a little hot 
butter. They will take about fifteen 
to twenty minutes. The board on 
whi(.*h these arc made up should be 
slightly floured. 

Sausages and Apples.—For 

each pound of pork sausages allow half 
a pound of apples. Cook the sausages 
by frying or baking, and dish them 
crosswise on a square of toasted brciid. 
Cut some of the aj)ples into thin slices, 
and some into sections like those of an 
orange. h’ry them as directed Ucc 
ArriJS, Fiuj-n), and put the slices 
round, and the rest on the top (*f the 
sausages. Cost, about Is. for al»ovo 
quantity. Tomatoes may be used in 
the same way. 

Sausages and Baked Pota- 
toes. — This is a very good dish ; it is 
called also S.vusage Pot.atoes. Take 
some potatoes, even in size, and bake 
them in tlu.ir skins : allow one SfiUhage 
for each ]>otiito. Fry the* sausages, and 
cut them in two. Divide th.r j)ot.itoes, 
take out a little from each half, and 
put half a siiusago‘ in each hollow. 
Clo.se them quickly, and j>ut them in 
the oven for a few iniriate.s, Brush 
the skins (>ver with a little warm 
butter, and dish them in a pile on a 
hot dish, with the potato tiikcn out 
passed through a masher, and aIlowe*d 
to fall lightly round them. Or put 
the potatoc^s in a ring, and let the rest 


drop into the middle. A sprig of 
parsley on the top improves the dish. 
Cost, about Id. to 1 Jd. each, inclusive. 

Sausages, to Bake.— Lay them 
in a tin '^ich has been greased ; it 
should be quite hot ; brush them over 
with warm dripping or butter, and 
bake at a moderate heat until brown 
and crisp outside; turn them as re- 
quired. Allow from twenty to thirty 
minutes. Pork sausages will take 
quite the last-named time. 

Sausages, to Boil.— These some- 
times agree better than sfiusjiges cooked 
in any other way. Ibit them in 
boiling water, ami give from fifteen 
to thirty ininut( s, according to kind 
and thickness ; thin om^s, of beef, wdli 
be done in the sliorler time ; while pork 
or veal, if thick, will want the maxi- 
mum time. To steam the satisagt's, 
lay them in a tin which will fit the 
steamer, and allow a trifle hunger. 

Sausages, to Pry.— Sonu' pre- 
fer tho.se j)iit in a cold j»an, and cooked 
in their own fat, by turning them 
about until done. Wv think that tho 
better way consists in making a small 
quantity of fat quite hot in the pm, 
and then cooking them, turnitig often 
until crisp and bre^wn, for about fifteen 
to twenty ininulcs. I’erbaps the nice.st 
way is to boil or steam them until 
nearly done, then to j>lunge tliem into 
I fat rover for a few soconJs, and 
I serve as soon as brightly browned. If 
I the skins are taken off, and the sausages 
are egged and crumbed, they are e.\- 
ceedingly good. Thus treated, they 
are generally served on oblong croutons. 
Pork sausages .should look white wlu n 
cut. The pricking of the s.-iusage.s, by 
either nK’tbod. is a disputed point ; 
some direct lliat it be done, to j)revent 
bursting; experience proves that some- 
times, in sjate of all precautions, the 
wiusages burst, and the pricking 
ceitainly lets out the fat. There is no 
doubt that the filling of the skins lias 
something to do with it, particularly if 
much bread be us(?d, and enough room 
ha.s not been left for tlio swelling. 
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Gravy is often dispensed with ; if 
liked, a little is sometimes made in the 
pan, after pouring off the fat, in the 
way it is made for chops or steaks. A 
better gravy is made by heating a 
little suitable stock separately ; it 
should bo slightly thickened, and 
poured round the sausages, or served 
ill a hot boat. Sausages should be 
served very hot. They are often 
dished on fried bread or toast. 

Sausages, to Grill or Broil. 

— These are better if parboiled and 
left to cool, then brushed over with 
warm fat, and crisped up before or 
over the fire. In this form, sheep’s 
kidneys are sometimes served with 
them. 

Sausages, with Cress aud 
Pickles. — Cook some sausages a nice 
brown colour ; glaze them, and servo 
on a hot dish with toast under them. 
Put some watercress round, plainly 
dressed with a little oil, vinegar, salt, 
and mignonette pepper, and send sweet 
pickles to table. No gravy or sauce is 
wanted. This dish is wholesome and 
appetising. Cost varies with the kind 
of sausages. 

Sausages, with Fried Pota* 
toes. — After frying sausages, some 
cold potatoes may be cooked in the 
fat. This furnishes a cheap and tasty 
dish. 

Sausages, with Vegetables. 

— Almost any sort of vcgt:table cals 
well with sau.'-^ajes, but green ones are 
the most wliolesome, particularly with 
})ork sausages, as they will counteract 
their richness. It is (juite as easy to 
serve them in a tiisty-louking form, 
and they cost no more. Supposing 
some sausages, aud sprouts, or spinach, 
turnip tops, or anything of the sort ; 
the satisagt s should be laid on a toast 
on the dish, the vegetables round it (if 
a pui*eo it looks all the nicer), then in 
between the green, soiikj macaroni or 
rice, plain or otherwise, may be put; or 
little potato cakes or cones also mix in 
with the green with good effect. 

Tomato Sausages.- Kiujuired ; 

31 


pork, tomatoes, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 8d. to lOd. per pound, on 
an average. 

These are of comparatively recent in- 
troduction. As arule, they are composed 
of pork sausage meat of the ordinary 
sort, well-flavoured with tomato pulj;. 
The following recipe will be found a 
good one: To four pounds of pork 
sausage meat, allow twelve ounces of 
tomato pulp. Prepare it by putting some 
ripe tomatoes in a stewpan, slicing them 
first, and letting them cook, with fre- 
quent shaking, until quite soft. Then 
sieve the pulp, so that the skins and 
seeds are left behind. Put it back in 
the pan wdth a teaspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of coralline pepper and cayenne, 
and just a pinch of white sugar. Stir 
and boil for about ten minutes, then 
turn out into an earthen vessel, to get 
cold before mixing it with the pork. 
It must be weighed after cooking and 
cooling. If fresh tomatoes are not 
tit hand, any good brand of pulp may 
be selected, but it is always advisable 
to reduce it by simmering, and to 
season it as above directed, to ensure 
its keeping. These sausages should be 
freshly made as required. They will 
not keep so long ns plain sausages, but 
in cool weather, if made as directed, 
they w’ill not become sour under a 
couple of days. They must be kept in 
a cold place, and may be parboiled 
with advantage, before frying or 
baking. 

Truffled Sausages.— Pequired; 
two pounds of young lean pork, a 
pound of fat pork, an ounce of salt, 
half an ounce of white pt^ppor, nearly 
a teaspoonful of mixed herbs in fine 
powder, or half the quantity of fresh 
ones, from four to six ounces of truffles, 
u little truffle essence, and a glass of 
good wine— sherry or Madeira. Cost, 
about ‘Is. Cd., exclusive of truffles. 

l*ut the mixture into very delicate 
skins before cooking. This may be 
used for “farcing” purposes. It 
must be kept ^'ery cool until wanted 
for use. Little cakes made of it are 
MTV good for serving with game or 
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poultrj’’; some of the raw meat of 
either should then be mixed in with 
the rest if handy. Or some fumct of 
game is an improvement, w'hen game 
is used ; but the truffle flavour should 
not be destroyed. 

University Sausages. — Ko- 

quired : a pound of pork, a pound of 
veal, half a pound of veal kidney suet, 
and the kidney itself, a glass of port, 
a gill of bread-crumbs, the yolks of 
two eggs, salt, pepper, and cfiyenne, a 
morsel of garlic, and any herb that 
may be preferred. Cost, about 2s. 9d. 
to 3s. 

The bread and wdne sliould soak 
together, and be put with the meat, Ac., 
after they have been minced as usual. 
The garlic should be as fine as possible. 
The whole should be pounded and 
pressed in a jar, then covered, and loft j 
to blend before the skins are filled ; | 
after which they should be stisamed i<> 
half an hour, then left to gd cold and 
be fried, the skins l)eing fii’st leiuoved, 
and the sausages I’olled in egg and 
bread-crumbs. I3y cooking in the 
skins during the fii st })art of tli<> j)ro- 
cess, the flavour is better pre.served. 
Little <^kos of the above are v<^ry good 
for garnishing such di.shes as roast 
rabbit or hare ; or small balls may ]>e 
used in jugged hare, and all such 
dishes. The nicest way of cooking the 
cakes is to steam them until done, then 
let them get cold, and finish off as 
directed for the sausagcjs ; or instead of 
egging and crumbing they may be 
brushed over with liquid fat, and 
browned up in the oven or before the 
fire. The balls may be floured, and 
cooked in the gravy of the hare, Ac. 

Veal and Ham Sausages.— 

Required : a i)oimd and a half of lean 
veal, a pound of fat bacon, and half a 
pound of lean ham, seasoning and 
herbs. Cost, about 28. 6d. 

Mince the meat in the usual way; the 
bam should be of very good quality ; 
then add a teaspoonful of sage or mixed 
herbs to each pound of meat, with salt 
and pepper to taste. The quantity of 
salt depends upon the quality of the Inim 


and bacon, and must he added very 
cautiously. Fill skins, and cook in the 
usual w’ay. They are very delicious if 
boiled until nearly done, then finished 
off by frying or broiling. These also 
make delicate rolls {see recipes under 
Pastry). 

Veal Sausages for Garnish- 

ingf. — Required: naif a ])Oimd of veal, 
four ounces each of fat bacon and lean 
ham, tw’O ounces of bread, seasoning, 
Ac., as below. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

Prei)are the meat in the usual way, 
and season with salt and white ]>(‘})per, 
a dust of cayt nnc? and grated nutmeg, 
and a pim li of dried Ihyim* in fiu(' 
pow’dcr. The bread should lie soaked 
in wl.ite stock, s(]U(‘( Z(‘(l very di-y, and 
sieved, then mixed willi the yolk of a 
raw eg'-g and added to tliemeat. U'htn 
well blended, form into litth* sau.sages 
on a floured board ; they should ho 
about an ineli and a half lonir, and 
half as thick as fin ordinary saiiN'ige. 
After shajiiug, tliey slioiiJd he ]>ut in fi 
cool 2 >Iaee fur an hc»ur if convenient, 
then lolled in flour, next in bejiten 
egg, and firmlly in fine biseuit-erumbs, 
made from any sort of luird unswei t* 
eiied biscuits. Mfike a little butter 
hot in a frying ]»fin, and cook tlio 
sausages for filiout eight or ti;n minutes, 
turning them often, and letting thi m 
acquire a i«ile brown tint only. Diain 
well before serving. These an* suit- 
able for garnishing iniiiiy dishes, find 
they imiy be varied a little to suit the 
dish. A thin coat of glaze im^froves 
them. 

White Puddings.— Required : 
pork, bacon, groats, milk, salt, lii pjier, 
onions, Ac., as below. Cost, 4d. to 5d. 
per pound. 

Take two pounds of lean pork, and 
mince it small. Roil a pound of solid 
fat pork or bacon, and let it get cold ; cut 
this into squares. Soak some whole 
groats in milk for twelve hours; Jihoiit 
half a pound will do ; if giofits are not 
available use the coarsest oatmeal in- 
stead. Then mix tliijiii with the lean 
pork. A good seasiuiing of salt and 
white l>e]q)er, a little nutmeg, and u 
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minced onion or two, or a few shalots 
should be added. Fill the skins vciy 
lightly with the mixture, putting the 
squares of fat here and there ; tie them 
in links of about five inches. To boil 
them, put them in warm water, and cook 
them softly for two hours. When half 
done, some advise that they be pricked, 
but if plenty of room be left for swell- 
ing they will not burst. All super- 
fluous milk must be drained from the 


groats. After boiling, they should be 
left to get cold, and then heated for 
serving in a Dutch oven, or on a grid- 
iron. These arc the puddings familiar 
to country residents at pig-killing 
time, but almost cver}"one has a 
different recipe for making them. 
More fat than above given is often 
used, and the minced meat is composed 
of fat and lean. In some, melted 
lard is mixed with the groats. 


FORCEMEATS. 

Many very coarse and unpalatable compounds are commonly met with 
under the name of forcemeat, or stuffing (wliicli is a more homely name for 
the same thing), duo to nothing but careless preparation and mixing of the 
several ingredients. In all forcemeats, except the ^ery simplest kind, 
trouble and time must not be liegnulged if the result is to reflect credit 
upon tlie cook. TJiose wlio are given to wliat they call knocking things 
together” at random will never succeed in preparing the delicate forcemeats 
which are the making of so many dishes, and for which a j>estle and mortar 
are absolutely necessary. And we believe that it is owing to the lack of 
proper utensils that many break down in culinary oj^crations of all sorts. 
Some people are fond of arguing that only bad workmen quarrel with 
their tools ; others w'ill tell you that no one can work without tools. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that there is no more useful tool in a kitchen 
than the pestle and mortar ; and where forcemeats and potted meats are 
prepared in good quantities, a mortar which lias a capacity of two to tliree 
pints should be purchased. {See the list of Kitchen Utensils at the 
end of the book.) 

Other utensils are a good knife and board, or some prefer a bowl, 
with the well-known form of knife made to tit it. Then tliere are sieves 
to be considered — many purees for which recipes arc given herein need 
sieving as well as pounding — and we may liere remark that tlie durability 
of sieves may be increased by using them more equally than they are 
generally used. The sides, as well as the middle, should do a share of 
the wort, and all sieves of copper or steel wire ought to be washed and 
dried each time they are used ; a small brush should be ke]3t for them, 
and care taken that the holes do not clog. 

Assuming, then, that the utensils are ready to hand, anyone who w ill 
may make good forcemeat, and all that comes under that head. First, the 
suet that enters iuto so many of the every-day forcemeats : this should be 
from the kidney if possible, skinned with care, and any traces of blood re- 
moved; and it must be cliopped without flour. Those who cut it into 
rough, irregular-sized lumps at starting, w’ill never get it fine. The thing 
is to shred it very finely first, so finely that the knife seems to shave rather 
than cut it ; if lightly chopped after, and rubbed into the crumbs until lost 
sight of, there will be no visible lumps of suet when cooked ; there cannot 
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be. The eggs, too, must be above suspicion, not absolutely new-laid, but 
good ; in nothing more than in forcemeat is a doubtful egg more objection- 
able ; and they Siould always be most carefully freed from the germ. To 
season forcemeats is an art, for there is a wide difference between those 
that are little more tasty than bread itself, and such as may be tasted for 
hours after a meal. In testing a forcemeat before it is cooked, it should 
be borne in mind that seasoning is brought out by heat ; that is, a force- 
meat whicrli appeared to err on the side of mildness before cooking, might 
be found almost too hot when cooked. These things, as well as the taste 
of those who will eat of the dish, must be considered. Herbs in the fresh 
state can be pretty accurately gauged with regard to quantity, but in using 
dried ones allowance must be made for the loss of strength by keeping. 

A word with regard to scraps of cooked meat ; some people seem to 
have a notion tliat any bits of dry meat “ can go into the stuffing.” and 
that so long as there is bulk, there must of necessity be goodness. Wo are 
anxious not to be misunderstood, because in many forcemeats, cooked ham 
and other meats are used ; we mean that to stuff a joint, which jjerhaps 
needs two or three hours’ cooking, with scraps of meat which are already 
too dry, most likely, is manifestly absurd. 

The term “ forcemeat ” answers alike for the homely sorts called 
stuffing ” and for the better vurioties to which the French name “ farce 
is usually given. 


Bread Forcemeat, French. 

— Kequired : bread, suet, onion, herbs, 
seasoning, and eggs, &c , as below. 
Cost, about 6d. 

Take four ounces of bread, and 
prepare it according to the direc- 
tions given under Panada, Bkead, 
F RENCii . When cool, add to it two and 
a half ounces of veal kidney suet, a 
small onion, scalded and chopped, a tea- 
spoonful of parsley and thyme, a dust 
of nutmeg, pepper and salt to taste, 
and either one whole egg, or the yolk of 
oneanda tablcspoonfulof cream or milk. 
The suet should be as finely chopped 
as possible, and well mixed in the 
bread ; the dry seasonings should be 
blended before they are put in. 

Another tvay . — This is plainer. Use 
an ounce of fat bacon, rasped, i.t. 
scraped with a knife, a little parsley 
and thyme, or for some dishes mush- 
room powder is nicer, a little seasoning, 
and part of an egg, with a spoonful 
of milk, to the same quantity of 
panada given above. If for fish, the 
rest of the egg comes in for brushing it 
over, if to be baked or roasted Fish) . 


Brown Forcemeat (-V Vege- 
tarian Recipe). — Required: half a 
pint of crumbs from brown bread, a 
dessert.'^poonful of fruit jelly— currant 
i or tomato is nice, or apple jcdly cun be 
j used— a large onion, fried and cho])ped, 
a little brown store Siiuco or ketchup, 
' with seasoning to taste ; a pinch of 
cloves or allspice will improve it ; one 
egg, one ounce of butler or a spoonful 
of oil, and two ounces of tapioca. 
Cost, about Gd. 

I 31ix the crumbs and dry seasonings, 
I rub the butter in, melt the jelly, add 
I it and the beaten egg, then put in the 
I onions and tapioca ; the latter should 
i be cooked in a little water till soft {nrc 
} recipes under Tadioca), and mixed in 
, while warm. It gives body to vege- 
tarian forcemeats, but other cereals can 
; take its place ; many are more nourish- 
I ing, but lack the smoothness of tapioc a, 
j Sago is the next l>e8t to it. lliis ha.s 
various uses for pies, &c. 

1 Another way. — Use equal parts of 
j bread-crumbs and cooked sieved car- 
! rots, or any other vegetable ; to half a 
pint add a raw egg, oil or butter as 
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above, and about an ounce of grated 
cheese. This should be nicely sea- 
soned and can be used for stuffing such 
vegetables as marrows, w’hich ne€id 
some piquant addition. A little brown 
colouring should be added to both these. 

Calf’s Udder Forcemeat, 
Frencll. — K(’(iuired : calf’s udder, 
veal, panada, lierbs, seasoning, eggs, 
&c., as below. Cost, about lOd. to Is. 
per pound. 

Prepare the udder by the directions 
given on page 490 ; after it is coolnl 
and cut up, add to it an equal bulk, 
9wf trriffhtf of raw, scraped veal, and 
Panada, Bread, French. Blend these 
ingredients well, pound and sieve them, 
and season nicely, just according to 
the dish the forcemeat is wanted lor ; 
herbs, and the other adjvincts to good 
veal forcemeat of the ordinary kind 
are generally employed ; eggs to make* 
a somewhat moist paste are also 
wanted, and sometimes cream is added. 

It will be B(‘en that the udder here 
takes the place of butter or suet ; and 
to save the trouble entailed by the use 
of udder, many cooks substitute butter, 
w’hich they contend is as good ; othei-s 
hold the contrary opinion, and assert 
that no forcemeat equals that for 
which udder is used. Be that as it 
may, the use of udder is very limited, 
comparatively speaking, in this 
country. This may be ust'd for stuf- 
fing veal and poultry, and for other 
purposes. 

Chestnut Forcemeat, for 
Goose. — Kequirt*d : chestnuts, stock, 
onion, butter, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

I’his is plain and cheap. To half a pint 
of the pulp of boiled chestnuts, add tw(» 
ounces of butter, a small onion, par- 
boiled and chopped, a good seasoning of 
salt and JH'Pjht, and some parsley, or 
this can l>e left out ; n\any prt'fer just the 
plain chestnut lluvour. Stutf the giH»se 
with tho mixture in the usual way. 

A very supi'rior stufling is made 
from Chestnut PuufiK. Buown ; after 
preparing it as direeted, mix in while 
it is hot about a fourth its bulk of 


Bauaage meat, without herbs; blend 
well and use when cool. Bread- 
crumbs ma}' be added if wanted plainer. 

Chestnut Forcemeat, for 
Boast Fowl (or Turkey). — Re- 
quired : chestnuts, stock, ham, liver, 
butter, bread, sausage meat, eggs, and 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 8d. 
to lOd. 

Take about tliirty chestnuts that 
[ have been ])eeled, and l)oiJed in a 
I little wliite stock, and draincfl ; pound 
; them with the liver of tlu* fowl, par- 
: boiled, a tablosj)Oonful of (•lK»pj)ed ham, 
the .siine of siiu^Jige me.it (heef or 
pork), a small onion, chop]>ed, salt, 
pej»per, and grated lemon peel to taste, 
t>N(> ounces of hiitttr, the fame of 
bread-crumbs, ami the yolks of two 
egg.s. The eggs should he put in after 
the other nutterials have fuan wniked 
to a ])a.ste. More must he made it for 
a turkey. 

Chestnut Forcemeat, Bich. 

Btajuired ; chestnuts. sto( k. cream, 
butter, white or brown sauce, stason- 
ing, egg.s, Ac., as below. Cost, about ! d. 

Koast some chestnuts, tlun skin 
them, and juit thtun in a stew])an with 
just enough veal or chicken stock to 
eov(‘r ; j)Ut a buttered pajur ovt r, and 
cook until the stock is absorbed, and 
the chestnuts are dry-looking. Itub 
them through a sieve, and adtl a couple 
of ounces of butter to half a j'int; 
season to taste, and mi.x in a little 
cream or white sauce 4 n-quired light 
in colour; or brown sauce, if dark 
forcemeat is inlendt d. Then stir in a 
' couple of raw yolks of eggs, and beat 
i well. Sometimes lierbs are added, or 
a little ground spie(‘ of any sort may be 
substituted. This is nice for balls or 
cake.s, which can be fried after egging 
and crumbing (or they can be coated 
with crnsh(*d vermiielli), and astni for 
garnishing fillets of beef, and many 
otln r dishes. 

Anidber kind of forcemeat is made 
by mixing some sausage meat with 
cfu'Stiuits cooked as above. This is 
imm* in accordance with modern 
dishes, as chestnut hu'cemeat has the 
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disadvantage — in some people’s estima- 
tion — of being old-fashioned. Equal 
parts of the chestnut puree and sausage 
meat can be used, or a larger propor- 
tion of the latter, which is more usual. 

Curry Porcemeat.— In making 
this, the thing to remember is that the 
curry flavour should be pronounced; 
at the same time, it will be much more 
agreeable if herbs, and the usual ad- 
juncts to curried preparations generally, 
are included. As to the foundation, 
it may be bread, with a small ])ro2>or- 
tion of suet, or clarified fat, or butter 
for those who prefer it; or it may 
be a good sausage meat or other 
forcemeat, to wdiich curry poAvder 
may be added, or curry paste, which I 
gives smoothness and a more agreeable 
flavour, the past(^ being mild or hot as 
required. To all these forcemeats a 
little chutney is an improvement ; 
finely minced hot pickles serve the 
same purpose, viz., that of increasing 
the piquancy. 

Egg and Mushroom Force- 
meat. — Required ; mushrooms, lemon, 
butter, cream, eggs, bread and season- 
ing as below. Cost, about Sd. to Is., 
according to the s <ason. 

This is a good recipe; the force- 
meat is usfdul for many purposes. 
Take some mushrooms, button ones 
are to be preferred, as the colour 
should not be at all dark. After 
w’ashing, they should be rinsed in 
lemon juice and chopped, then cooked 
in lemon juice and butter, an ounce of 
the latter to half a pound of mush- 
rooms ; the lemon juice must be 
according to taste ; from one to tw'o 
tea spoonfuls will be enough as a rule. 
WhfTi quite soft j^ut the mushrooms, 
&c., in a basin, and add tw^o hard- 
boiled eggs, the yolks put through a 
sieve, and the w^hites in dice ; or all 
may be in the latter form if more 
convenient. Then add two ounces of 
bread-crumbs and tw'o tablespoonfuls 
of cream. Beat the whole well, and add 
salt, w'hite pepper, and a suspicion of 
mace, wuth a raw egg to bind it. This 
is not a cheap forcemeat, com rati vfdy 


speaking. If for any dish that is to 
be eaten cold, another ounce of buttei 
is necessary. A small quantity of 
chopped ham is another useful addition. 
J list as detailed above, it will be found 
very nice for many maigre dishes. 

JVo/c. — This is much better if the 
mushrooms are sieved before the bri'ad 
is put in ; they will go through very 
readily w'hile wiirm. 

Fisll Forcemeat.— Required : 
fish, bread, Inubs, seasoning, buttiu*, 
an onion, milk, and an egg. Cost 
varies wilh the kinclii of fish used ; 
about Is. on an av<‘rage. 

Take any sort of slu ll-fish, or it may 
be mixed ; lobster with a few shrim]).s, 
or some crab, if nice, and the best 
parts bo used. Cut it small, and add an 
equal bulk of bread-crumbs ; to half 
a pint of the mixture add a table- 
sjioonful of thyme and parsley, tlir(‘e- 
fourths of the latter ; a little salt, 
pej>per, and nutmeg, a teaspoon ful of 
scalded and c}iopi)ed onion, two ounces 
of butter, and a beaten egg. Blc*nd 
very thoroughly, and then put in a 
small quantity of milk. With this 
somi' white fish may be us(*d to make 
up the quantity ; the shell-fish gives 
it a savoury character, and renders it 
us(;ful for many ])ur|)0Kes. It is v(*ry 
good for stufling fresh haddock, or 
any similar fish, or can be used for 
fresh water fish. (.S'cipalso Forcemeats 
under Lohstkh, SnuiMr, To.mato, and 
Whiting.) 

Forcemeat Balls for Turtle 
Soup. — These can be used also for 
Mock I’i iitle Sore. Ib^quired: bread, 
veal, butter, eggs, sitasoning, and stoi'k 
or milk as below. Cost, a>>out 9d. 

Soak four ounces of bread-crumbs in 
veal stock or milk ; wring thorn in a 
cloth, and pass through a sieve. Take 
four ounces of lean veal from the fillet; 
scrape this to a pulp, and sieve it. 
Then |>ound it with the bread, add an 
ounce of butter, about a saltspoonful of 
salt, a pin(,h of cayenne and pepper, 
grated nutmeg to taste, a little parsley 
and powdered mixed herbs, then put in 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, that 
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have been sieved. Add as much raw 
eju^g yolk as will make a stiff paste, 
form it into balls the size of a very 
small nutmeg, and cook tlumi in boil- 
ing water, slightly salted, until firm. 
Put them in the soup in time to heat 
through. 

Amihcr way . — Take some veal pro- 
])ar(*d as for (.iri-NKLi.Ks, and add to it 
tlie necessary htuhs, jind hard-boiled 
eggs to make tlic mixture firmer; one 
of th(‘ halls is better tested hefor(‘ all 
are made up. 

Forcemeat Balls, Ordinary. 

— Any fort (‘meat may he made into 
halls ; in some iTistane(!.s imme erunih.s 
must he us(;d, hut so long as the mass 
eaii he moulded tluit is all that is re- 
(piiriKl. If for frying, forcemeat fn.e 
from suet is the hot ;• for adding to 
slews, or anything that will be well 
eookiid, tliose witli suet will answer 
(upially well. For disln s of hare, Ac., 
any of the most savoury oiU‘S may he 
selected. For while meats, mixed 
forcemciats an^ host. 

Fowl, Forcemeat for.~Pe- 

qiiir(‘d : half a pound of raw fowl, two 
to tim e ounees of poik or bacon, throe 
ounces of vi'al suet, S(‘asoning, tlu? yolks 
of two eggs, and fonr ounees of bread 
panada, if siu’t is ol»jeett'd to, use 
butter ; tin; ])ork or bacon should then 
he reduced to about an ouneo and a 
half. Cost, ahuiit Is. 2d. to Is. Id. 

M ince and pound t he meal s.thon pound 
the wliole. Any ol her seasoning besides 
salt, pt‘})per, cayenne, and nutmeg may 
he added, hut the iuljuncts to the dish 
must be considered, that tin* season- 
ings may not “ clash.” Fsed for stulf- 
ing a fowl or turkey (for the latti'r th(‘ 
l)roj)()rtions must he increased) or for 
garnishing purpo.ses. 

Game Forcemeat.— Poquired: 
gam(‘ livers, mw game, haeon, butter, 
seasoning, cream, egg, stock, and panada. 
Cost varies with the kind of game. 

Take the livers of the game, 
and pound tlu'iti with an equal 
weight of raw bacon, butter, and raw 
game ; mix in soiuo salt and pepper, 


and a pinch of powdered cloves and 
nutmeg ; then make the whole into a 
jjastc with the yolk of a raw* egg and 
a spoonful of thick cream, together 
with a spoonful or tw-o of bread 
panada, cooked in game stock. If for 
hlling birds, this may be moister than 
for moulding into balls, cakes, Ac. 
For a more solid forcemeat, use dry’ 
crumbs instead of panada. 

For a more economical forcemeat, 
use any remnants of cooked game that 
m:iy ho handy, and ijoultry livers 
instead of game. In either ea.se, the 
liver must he in good condition, and 
after j»oanding should bo 2 )assed 
through a ."it.'ve. 

Game Pies, Forcemeat for.— 

Ju‘(jiiired : half a pound of raw veal, 
a (juarter (»f a pound of fat bacon, the 
sanu' Weight ot calf's liver, the liver of 
a fowl or pheasant, (»r any other game 
or poultry, two ounces of butter, a 
tabiespoonful of cooked muslii(X)ins, 
the same of sweetbread or brains, 
(‘ 0 (>ked, and cut in dice, and .seasoning. 
Are., as below. Cost, about Is. 6(1. 

Pass all the nuats — sweetbreads or 
br.iins exe('])t(*d — through a satusage 
maehim'' ; put them in a pan with the 
di.s.solved butter, .and a bunch of herbs, 
with a pinch of cayenne and black 
pepper; stir for a minute or two, then 
pass through a sieve, after taking the 
h(‘rhs out and putting the mushrooms 
in. Then add either a tabiespoonful 
of Fumkt or Game, or the same mea- 
sure of the best l.*rown stock or gravy 
that is availahh', with .salt to taste, and 
a .sque<‘ze of It'uion juice. Peat in a 
C(»uide of raw eggs, yolks only, and 
the sweetbread, and set aside to cool. 
This is so good, and may be used in so 
many dishes, that special attention is 
called to it. To make it stiff enough 
for moulding, either dry crumbs or 
panada will he wanted; as dtduilcd. it 
is intended for using in hiyers, 
generally termed spreading.” 

Godivean (a rich French 
Forcemeat). — Required : veal, suet, 
eggs, water, or stock, and setvioning as 
below. Cost, about Is, 
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This IS muck used as a garnish ; great boaton, and if claret be used, a toa- 
care isrequired in its preparation. Take spoonful of melted currant jelly, rt'd or 
six ounces of lean raw veal, free from black. This is a forcemeat which is 


skin or gristle, and the same weight of 
veal kidney suet, free from any trace of 
skin ; chop both finely, or scrape the 
veal ; pound them until they have 
become thoroughly amalgamated, then 
add a raw egg. Turn out and leave to 
cool, on ice if possible ; put back in 
the mortar with another egg, and go on 
pounding, adding a spoonful of iced 
water or pale stock, then put in a little 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper, and 
a little nutmeg. Turn out on a bo;ird, 
make a bit up into a round, or quenelle 
shape, and poach it. If too finn, add 
a little more water, and if not firm 
enough, add half or the whole of 
anotlier egg, according to the size. 
This should be made in a ven' cool 
place. It can be used for vol-au* vents, 
pAtes, and for gamishing purposes. 
The fiesh of poultry c^in be substituted 
for veal. Beef kidney suet can be 
used instead of veal, and the seasoning 
may be varied to suit different disluis, 
but it is a delicate forcemeat (or 
should be) and not highly seasoned. 
The addition of the icod water cools 
it, and helps to bind it when cooked 
it will cut evenly. 

Goose. — “STr Sage and Onions. 

Hare Forcemeat (port or 

claret) — Required : bread, wine.*, suet, 
seasoning, shalot, parsley, ham, lemon, 
liver, eggs, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 9d., exclusive of the wine. 

Take some stale bread-crumbs in pro- 
portion to the size of the bare, and pour 
over them enough port or claret to cover 
them. Supposing half a pint of crumbs 
fjefore soaking, mix together four 
ounces of finfdy shredded veal suet, a 
teaspoonful each of choppe^d j)arHley, 
grated lemon rind, and chopped shalot, 
a table8j)oonful of lean raw ham, 
passed through a mincer, with the liver 
of the hare if in a sound condition : if 
not, liver of any other sort of game or 
poultry will do. Blend the whole with 
the bread, and add salt and cayenne to 
taste, with a couple of raw eggs well 


somewhat old-fashioned, but much 
liked by many gamc-caters. It is also 
very nice for a rabbit if it is intiuided 
to imitate hare. 

A very similar forcemeat is made by 
omitting the shalot, and putting in a 
boned anchovy, rubbed througli a 
sieve; rather less lemon rind tliaii 
above given, but other ingredients in 
the same proportion. Tort should lx* 
used when this mode is followed ; it 
produces a very savoury forcaum^at. 

Herb Forcemeat, Flain. - 

T"se crumbs as above, and cilher half 
as much suet, or clarified fat, two 
eggs, and a little milk, herbs and 
seasoning as above. This, if made 
with the fat. does for baked fish. 

Herb Forcemeat, Hicb. 

Required : twdve ounces of fine lu’ead- 
crumbs, six ounces of beef suet, an 
ounce of butter, a tables])oonful of 
fresh parsley, chopped, a tabb -spoonful 
of mixed lit-rbs— tliese shoiibl ecuisist 
of thyme, marjoram, bay leaf, un<l 
basil, thyme b' ing in the greatest 
proportion — half a gill of eri'am, three 
raw eggs, and salt. pe]>iK*r, and cayenne, 
with nutmeg or mace to taste. Cost, 
lOd. to Is. 

The finer the suf*t is ehf>pped, 
the nicer lliis will be ; veal suet 
is better than beef, being im»re deli- 
cab*, but b(‘(*f answers for oidinaiy 
purposes. Jf the lierbs (otluT thaii 
parsley) are in the frrs It state h-ss will 
Hn.swor; the above quantitit:s are for 
dried herbs. Other lierbs besides 
those named may be used ; tin* above 
proportions being observed. 'J’his is 
very good for rabbits whether boiled, 
bakfsl or st(!wed; and it may be varied 
by using a little sausage meat, or 
chopped liam, or bacon, and nKiueing 
the suet. It ean he used also for veal, 
turkey, A'C. The livtT of a turkey or 
fowl cun be min(;f*d and ]>ut in when 
for stuffing either of those liirds. 

Leek Forcemeat. —This is a 
vegeterian recipe. Required ; half a 
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pound of l)rcad-cruml)8, tho white part 
of Bomc locks, enough to fill a quarter- 
pint measure after chopping, two eggs, 
un ounce of butter, a teanpoonful of 
chopped ])ar8b‘y, half as much thyme 
and sweet marjoram, mixed, and a little 
grated nutmeg, iK'pper, and salt. Cost, 
t)<l. to 8d. 

Mix the crumbs, herbs, seasoning, 
and leeks. Itub the butter in, then 
add tluj eggs beaten first. Amal- 
gamate the whole very thoroughly, 
and use in pies, st(‘W8, soups, Ac. For 

enough to spread ; for stews, soups, 
Ac., immld it into small balls, and boil 
for an hour or so. A much more 
d<‘lieate flavour ('an be liad ])y scalding 
or ])arboiling the* leeks; and an ounce 
or two of boiled rice, with less bread in 
pro])ortioi), is u further improveim'iit. 

Iiiver Forcemeat (or Mock 
Foie Gras). — K(’(iuired : six ounces 
of calf’s liver, thret; ounces of le:in 
veal, four oune( s of fat bacon, an ounce 
of butter, a bunch of herbs, i.t. bay 
l(‘af, thyme, parshw, and basil, a small 
onion, a tublespoonful of chopped 
truflle, eggs, and seasoning. C’ost, 
about Is., exeliusive of truffles. 

Chop the onion, fry it in the butter, 
add the liv(*r, cut up, and the lierbs : fry 
for a f(!W minutes, then take from tlie 
fire, mix in the bacon and veal (tlu se 
should 1 h* first scraped to imlp),then rub 
througb a sieve ; add a little salt and 
]»ej)j)er, tb(‘ trullle, and tin* y(dks of 
two raw eggs. C’over if not wanted 
at once. 

^{uot/irr initf . — For this, fry the 
bacon with the liver; add tlie veal as 
above, tlum rub througli a wire sieve, 
and inHt<*a<l of using the bunch of 
lierbs (which are to be removed) add 
the same Iu*rhs in powder ; the jiarsley 
should be fre.sh, and about a teaspoon- 
ful used ; the rest may bo dried, and 
about luilf a teaspiionful of the whole 
w'ill sufiico. For some disht's, the 
truffl(‘8 may be advantageously in- 
creasiHl. This is a very savoury and 
excellent forcemeat. 

Aofr.— By pounding this while warm 


in n mortar, it is much more easily 
sieved. Babbit, instead of veal, may 
always be used when required for 
game dishes, such as stuffing birds, or 
in pies, Ac. 

Lobster Forcemeat, for 
Fish. — This is a useful pre]airation ; 
made as de.scribed it can bo used for 
stuffing fish ; or for making into balks 
for fish stews or soups. Kecjuired: the 
flesh of a medium-.sized lobster, two 
ounces of butter, two raw (ggs, one 
egg boih'd hard, about a gill and a 
half of bread-crumbs, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, about fid. or 8d., ex- 
ebisivo of lobster. 

Tinned fish may be used for it. Cut 
tbr Ic»b.''ter u]) small ; add the* brea«l. and 
tho butter di.ssolvrd by gentle heat : mix 
in th<* liard egg, mima d ; add salt 
and cayenne, a dust of blac'k pepper, a 
.s(jufezf of lemon juice, and a t< aspoon- 
ful of anchovy essence. Bind with 
the raw eggs, and use as re(]uired. 
This is nicer if the yolk of the hard 
egg be sie ved, and the wliite cut up as 
usual ; and if for balls, for soujis or 
stews, the addition of a tablcspoonful 
of panada makt s it easier to cook ; it 
can be poaclied like quenelles, or filed 
brown. 

Lobster Forcemeat, Plain. 

— Keijuiied : a pint of bread-crumbs, 
two or three (»une( s of butter, or less 
butter and a little milk, an egg, a 
tablcspoonful of lobster essence, salt, 
pepper, and eayeniu*, a few drops of 
anchovy es.si'iiee, ami t*nough fish stock 
to make a rather m<ust paste. Cost, 
about Td. or Sd. This is very good 
for giving Hav()ur at small cost ; and 
useful f«»r stufling large, rather coarse, 
or insipid fish. 

Meat, Forcemeat for (very 

plain). — Keipiin d : four ounces of 
bread-crumbs, an ounce of dripping, a 
grate or two of nutmeg niul It'inon 
p«*el, a salt spoonful of salt, half as 
much ]u'i>per, and a tablespoonful of 
milk, hiTbs as below. Cost, 3d. or 4d. 

Put the crumbs in a Ik)w1, rub the 
drij>ping iti with the fingers until tine; 
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add the seasoning, and then the milk, 
whkih will make the whole into a 
paste; or the dripping can he first 
melted, and put in with the milk. 
Now for the hcrhs : if this is to he 
used for veal, add a tahlcspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and about half a 
teaspoonful of "thyme if fresh, rather 
more if dried. If for mutton, it may 
he made as for veal, or a small tea- 
spoonful of sage can he added, and a 
small onion parboiled and chopped. 
Or for either kind of meat the herbs 
may be left out, and a chopped musli- 
rooin added, or a toaspoonful of mush- 
room ketchup. This is useful for cheap 
‘dishes ; it will he noticed that no egg 
is given, it will not therefore he firm 
when cooked, hut rather crumbly, and 
as some people have to avoid eggs in 
all forms, to such it will he useful. It 
may also be used for a rabbit or fowl, 
and may bo enriched if desin'd by the 
substitution of butter for dripping, and 
cream for milk. 

Mnsh room Forcemeat, 
Vegetarian. — I'his is a very useful 
forcemeat for a great variety of 
dishes, and will ]»rol)ably be aj)prc- 
ciated as much by meat cateTs as 
tliose for wlioui it is more particularly 
intended. Kequired : a ]>ound of 
button mushrooms, the juice and 
grated rind of half ;i lemon, a couj>le 
of ounres of oil — this may ho olive or 
any otlicr, but olive is the nicer — 
bread, seasoning, Ac., as under, (.'ost, 
about Kid. to Is. 

Wash th( rnu.'^hrooms,then chop them 
up. and pul them in an < nauicllcd Si'iuce- 
paii with the oil lir.st heat(-l, .»ml the 
b'lrjoii ; stir until they begin to tall, tbrui 
add ('i tab]esj>oonfiil of mushroom k( tch- 
U}». a little- nutmeg and c;iyenne, wdth 
wliite pejjper and salt to taste, and four 
ounces of bread-crumbs which have 
b( eu sojiked in milk and beaten wadi. 
Take the pan from the fin?, and add a 
tabb .-.spoonful of tapiwa ]>re*viou8ly 
cooked either in milk or water, and 
giv(! the w'hol<t a g(»od stirring. The 
finishing olf of tliis dopemls entir<-ly 
upon the purpose for wdiich it is in- 


tended. As it is, it will do for stuffing 
other vegetables (««? rccii)es in the 
chapters on Vegetables) ; or it cfin bo 
made firm enough to form into balls, 
and used in pics ; a little mashed 
potato, rice, or anything to give the 
right consistence, may he used for this 
purpose. 

Oyster Forcemeat, Good.*— 

Required : oysters, bread, butter, sea- 
soning, eggs, anchovy essence, parsley, 
&c.f as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. to 
Is. 8d., with oysters at Id. each. 

Mix togetluT a dozen medium- si zbd 
oysters, cut small, a gill and a half of 
bread-crumbs, a s;iltspoonful of grated 
lemon pt‘(‘l, a good pinch of cayenne, 
wliite pepjHU- and salt, a hint of inaee, 
a tea.<poonful of chopju'tl parsley, and 
two ounc<‘s of liquefied InitltT. Work 
these until a sort of jiastc is formed ; 
the back of a w'oodi'n spoon sliould be 
used. Tlu-n add the yolk of an egg, 
and a couple of tablcsjioonfiils of the 
oyster liquor, in which the beards liave 
been stewed (sec Oysteu Savce) ; go 
oil working the paste, and add a table- 
spoonful of cream, and a few drojis of 
the t-s.scnceof anchovies; put in another 
egg y<dk, and wurk again for a f«-w 
minutes. It i.s then ready for stuffing 
fowl, turkey, Ac. If for fish, the 
parsley can b(' omitted if liked, and a 
little more ancli(»vy used, but it is 
int«-nded tod( v<-b»p the oy.-<t* r flavour, 
imt to overpfiwer it. (Arc Cvsteu 
.Sai's.voks.) 

Oyster Forcemeat, Plain.— 

IhMpiired: oyst(-r sauce, bread, egg, and 
s(-a.>uning us below’. Cost, about Hd. 

'lake a crill of Ovs-rnu Saccf., made 
jdainly ; w hile it is warm, mix in some 
crumbs of brr-ad, and stir until u ]>aste 
is formed, which w’ill leave tlie sides 
of tlic pan ; f-xfra seasoning w'ill l>o 
w’anted to iinjKirt flavour to the hn*ad. 
When cool, a(M part (»f an egg and 
use. If for bak(*d fish, the r(?8t of the 
egg W’ill se-rv(s for brushing it over. 

Oyster Forcemeat, Plain, 
from Tinned Oysters. — Ko- 

quired: a tin of oysters, bnad, roux, 
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milk, and Boasoning^, &c., as below. 
Cost, al^iit 8d. or 9d. 

To pretend that this is as good asforce- 
meat from frosli oysters would be foolish, 
but it is a very fair sulistitute for the real 
thing. Turn out a tin of oysters into a 
saucepan, and heal them gently , not quite 
to boiling [joint, then add a little white 
roux to the liquor, after draining off 
the oysters on to a coarse wire sieve ; 
boil li up. and add it to the oysters, 
and rub all through the sir^ve. Then 
tiavour with the usual ingredients 'Me 
foregoing r<K’ipcs), and add soiiu* bnwl 
w'hich has been soaked in a Iitth» milk, 
and Btiucezed dry, then beab'ii or 
sieved. About half the bulk of brwnl 
to the oyster luixttire is enough. An 
egg is an improvement, but can be 
left out. 

Another vaij. — If the sieving is ob« 
jeeted to, the oysters may l»e ehopped 
up ; the best part of tinned oy.steis is 
the li(iuor, the oysters themselves being 
shrivelled and flavourless, therefore 
they Jiro not nice if added whole. A 
cou[)lc or thro(' fn'sh oysters will give 
a superior flavour to the forcemeat :thc 
liquor sliould bo reduced and added {nee 
Oyster Sauce). 

Panada, Bread, French.— 

Kcciuired ; bread, and milk, stoek, or 
butter. Cost, about 3d. per lb. 

Take souk; crumb of broad, a day or 
two old ; soak it in boiling w’ater to covtT 
for a few minutes; scpiecze dry in a 
clean cloth ; put it in a s;iucepaii. and 
hn'uk it up with a fork ; add a little 
boiling milk or hot stock, just to make 
a thick paste ; stir and cook for a few 
minuti's, thru turn emt on a [date to 
(*0(d for use. Or use a mors«l of 
butter to moistt n the biead, instead of 
stock. 

Panada, Bread, Ordinarj. 

-Itequired : materials as ahovt*, with 
the addition of an egg. Soak the bread 
ns alwY’G direete<l, then beat it up, and 
add either white stock or milk to make 
a paste; Iwat over the fire with an 
c)gg, y(dk only, to each half [ant of 
[lanada, and when it is a smooth paste 
and leaves the sides of the [tun clean, 


turn it out for use. ’ A copper or steel 
pan is best for these preparations. It 
is important that light, doUcate hread 
bo ; had broad will completely 
spoil the mixture. 

Pmaiada, Plmr* 

Required; wafer, an egg, Halt, floinr^ 
and butter. Cost, about Rd. 

Put on the fire, in a small copper itew* 
[am, half a pint of water, with a good 
[dneh of salt and an ottnci»} of butter ; 
shake in very gradijally, from the left 
hand, s«»mc tine, dry flour, sifted ; stir all 
the time, and after enough flour to 
niakeapast*' has be* n iiscil, stirandcook 
the panada for five minutes. As 
much flour as the water will absorb is 
to us«m 1 ; ihc [laste should be thick 
and free from lumps. From four to 
live tables[>oonful.s of flour will 
prolmbly Imj wanted, and the water 
should boil fast before it is [>ut in. 
(treat care is needed to prevent burn- 
ing or lumpiness, as the least su.spicion 
of either would 8]>oiI it. As so<»n as 
it is cooked stir in the yolk of a raw- 
egg that has been free<l from the germ, 
(tive a few* minutes’ beating off the 
fire, then turn out for use as rt'quired. 
It should be put by in a cool place. 

Panada, Flour, Ordinary.— 

Make the panada as above, but leave 
the egg out ; u.se an extni half ounce 
of butter in the water ; and if for fish 
di-^hes, any light fi>h stock should be 
used in j)laceofall. or part of the water; 
ha- chicken or veal, nse the s^ime 
stocks. Where a pxal (juantity of 
panada is mad*’ at oiuc for many 
di.Nhcs, this is, of course, iinju-acticablo. 
In all (uir r* eiju'S, unless lUherwiso 
I stated, this is the [>anada intended to 
he used. 

Partridges or Pheasants, 
Forcemeat for.— lioquirod ; the 
livers of the birds, with one or two 
ehickeii livers, four ounces of raw 
luK'on, rather fat, two ounct'S of raw 
veal, the same weight of bretid-crumbs, 
an egg, seasoning, and cri’niii. Cost, 
about Sd., exclusive of the livers. 

Pring the livers to the boil, after 
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patting them on in cold water ; dry and 
chop them, add the veal, scraped, and 
the chopped bacon, and then the bread, 
which has been moistened with boiling 
cream and strained ; rub all through a 
sieve, add pepper and a pinch of 
cayenne, and salt if needed ; beat in 
the egg yolk, and use for a brace 
of small birds, or one large one. To 
this many other seasonings may bo 
.added by those who like them ; shalots 
or capers, mushrooms, herbs, and 
various spices arc often put into such a 
forcemeat, but many w'ill approve of 
one which allows the flavour of the bird 
to preponderate. 

S’dfe . — By soaking the bread-crumbs 
in sherry instead of cream, another 
variety is obtainable. 

Piquant Porcexneat.— This is 
intended for Con a lTmiievne, or any 
similar dish. The quantity made must 
be regulated by the size of the fish : \v(» 
give the proportions of the several 
ingredients. Required : bread, })utter, 
onion, thyme, parsley, and marjoram, 
salt, pepper, mustard, and <'uyonnM, 
pickles or chutney, egg, milk, &c., .as 
below. (?ost, a})out 7d. or Sd. 

Ihit a pint of bread-crumbs in a bowl, 
rub in three ounee'« of butter, or riarifi'* ! 
fat (the latter doe.s for v«*ry plain 
didies', add a tablfspoonfiil of ehopp- d 
])ir5h‘y, a small onion, fhopje>d^ a 
saltspoonful of thyme and marjoram, 

8 lit to taste, a quarle*r teaspoonful of 
white pepper, rather more French 
mustard, and a good jiincli of cayenne. 
Ffiop up a teaspoonful or so of liot 
])ickles, either clear or thick ; add 
tliem with a beaten egg and about 
litif a gill of milk; the staleiioss of the 
crumbs must regulate this ; it sliould be 
ad ir-d gradually ; it must be moist 
only, not sloppy. A rnorsid of chut- 
ney may be used if no j»ickles are 
h indy, and a pinch of ginger increases 
Ih * i»iqu irr y. It i.s excellent for fresh 
water fldi of almost any sort. 

AVr.— Any ordinary herb forcemeat, 
with tlie additions named alxivc in the 
shape of mustard, jiickles, Ac., will | 
serve the sam(‘ purposes. | 


Pork Forcemeat. — Required : 
apples, onions, sage, thyme, parsley, 
seasoning and potatoes. Cost, afcut 6a. 

This is an old-fashioned but very 
excellent forcemeat. It is only 
another variety of the jiopular sago 
and onion stuffing, and will be 
found as good for geese, ducks, or 
mutton, as for pork. Take for it ^ur 
onions of medium size, apples, the 
same size and number, half a dozen 
sage leaves, a sprig of lemon thyme 
and parsley, and some seasoning and 
potatoes. Peel and chop the apples, 
or bake them, and use the pulp, which 
is a better wuiy. Boil the onions with 
the herbs until done, then strain them, 
and chop or sieve them ; add the apples, 
with bUck popper and a littb‘ 8;ilt, and 
enough mashed point 0 (\s to make a 
smooth mass, 'rheii use, after it lias 
cooled. {.SV'c also Sagk anp Omox 
Foiice.mi:.\t.; 

Potato Forcemeat, for 

Goose. — Ke(juired : potatoes, butter, 
or dripping, S(.‘asoniiig. the liver of a 
goose, and other ingredients as below. 
Cost, on an average, about 2d. to 3<l. 
per pound. 

Th'*re are several ways of pre- 
paring this; <m<‘ is, to jxn-I and cut 
up the potatoes into dice, and to sweat 
them in a litlb* butter until they are 
partly cooked ; a good-sized onion to 
two p uinds of p(»tatoeH is ebopjied and 
]uil in w'ith them, salt and pepper, and 
the goose liver, chopped, being the only 
other ingredients. 

Another irajt, and wo think a better 
one, is to use rmislied j»otatoes, inixisl 
w’ith a small jiroportion of onion, sliced 
ami lightly fried, the liver of tlie g<Misc* 
and a little siige, wifli black jieppcr 
and salt ; .an egg to two jiounds of 
jKitatoes is ;i decided improviuneiit ;tbo 
stuffing will be smoother and cut more 
evenly. 

Bice Forcemeat. - Reipiired : 

rice, butter, cream or milk, an egg, ami 
scfisoning. Cost, alsuit 6d. or 7d. jn'r 
pound, for a jdain for< eim*at. 

This isHiiitable for sucking jiig, or may 
be ii.Hcd for veal. Some ric(* should l»c 
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)>oiIcd and left to dry, then mixed with 
Hn ounce of butter and a tablespoonful 
of cream (to each half pound), one raw 
t;gg, and a little seasoning of salt and 
pepiKjr, with a pinch of ground maci? or 
nutmeg. For 8U[Kirior forcenu‘at, the 
rice and butter are pounded ^fore the 
other ingr<;dicnt8 are put in: some 
times a very small projiortion of 
chopped raw ham is added, and is an 
improvement. For .stuffing full-gr<»wii 
pork, either for boiling or hiking, 
boiled split peas an^ added to tin* ri' c ; 
the proportions Uing a matter of tost**, 

Uich Baised Pies, Pore#- 
meat for.—Hociuired twi l%-e ounces 
-fd' lean raw \eal, c*ight ouncin of fat raw 
bacon, four ounces of Iciui raa* luiiit, 
and other ingre<licnts sts bcloa*. Cost, 
about la. (id., without iruttb s. 

The veal slould W v«*ry fn'-*h. and 
< ut from the hllet. liiy it on a loard 
and serais^ it to a pulp, b uNing mdhmg 
hut the skin. Scniisi tin* Imixin, and 
add it, together with Ih*’ ham !ir>»t 
chopped, then poundtsl wdth a morsel 
of butler. S-ufKm with salt, pepjaT, 
eayenm*, and a little innct^ or nutmeg. 
Bbmd very thoroughly and add aUiut 
a tablespoonful of veal gmvy or stock, 
first strained ; this moistens the fore**- , 
meat, and makes it cut more evenly j 
when cooked. Thi.s is to be regarded I 
as the foundation ; various adjuncts for 
j>ie8 of different kinds may be added. 

F )r those of veal, herbs are indispens- 
able ; while for game pies trutlles are 
an improvement. 

Sage and Onion Forcemeat. 

— Kequin‘d : bread, onions, sage, and 
seiisoning. Cost, about 2d. to ;i<l. per 
pound for tlie jdain, and about -Id. jier 
j)Ound for the rich forcemeat. 

If n‘quired very mild, peel and l»oil 
the onions until ijuite dune, and boil 
the* sage leaves also for a few minutes ; 
allow a fresh sago leaf, or two dried 
ones to each moderate- sized onion; 
after ehoj)ping, season with suit and 
pepper, and add aliout a tablespoon- 
ful of bread-crumbs to each union 
used ; some soak the bread in thi‘ onion 


water, then squeeze and boat it up 
instead ol making ctum\ia ol vV. 

— Boil the onuma tot 
a few minatee only, and add mge 
above, with seasoning U> taste. If 
dried sage leaves am i^ed nae doable 
the quantity. The prufOMritofi of aogc 
and onion can only he afqifosiiiiately 
stated, for while some like hat a hint 
of sage, others prefer that Aavoar to 
almost overpower that of the onsoii. 

! This may be used as it or hmd. 

; al»out half as much os given in the 
3 aljove naif**', may be put in. In the 

■ opinion of iM>me cfx/ks brcjid spoils the 
' stuffing ; ojh*“t» it in taffpe pro* 

js>rtb*n, and add bullrr and raw yolks 
of vggs. llfitw lao tngTfwiienls ate, 
however, quite ttnn*x.ra«iiry, 
the mraU with whi«h ihm slnJhng la 
umd are suffi« fitiy rKh wntliMtf thesa 
HicsM' arc *uilali» W jswrk, dmka, tsd 

Bmgm aadi OmioA Porotwiit 

superior;. — lict^uirsat : enjwjswt. 
butter, bread, aoge, and omaofung a* 
Udu«’. eWt, about 3<1. |ief pound. 

Take sonit' onions, cut them up into 
(piarters, and put them in cold wsU^r 
in a .HtiucepiiD, w'ith a pinch of salt ami 
sugiir. Bring to the boil, drain, and 
dry them well, Uien chop them up. and 
to half a pint, add an ounco of butter 
in a cleiui sauee|)iin. Sweat them for 
about a quarter of an hour, and tlicn 
add to them an equal mca-sure of bread- 
crumbs, with seasoning to taste; about 
a beaj)C‘d tablespoonful of chopped 
sjige if fre.'ih. or one and a half to twt 
I tabhspoon fills if dried, %vith salt and 
I pepl>or, are all the neeessary ingre- 
! dieiits. but for some this is improved 
! by adding a little parsley and nutmeg ; 

] or thyme is sometimes liked with sage. 

! The above pr<»portions of eruinbs and 
i onions ean Iv varitnl at pleasure ; a 

■ pint of onions to half a pint of crumbs 
! will suit those who like plenty of 
I onions. Ibe idea is to improve the 
j stuffing genemlly by the preliminary 

iKiiling and sweating of the unions. 
Should they lie very strong, they may 
' le scalded beforu blanching,* or a 
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second blanching answers the same 
purpose; that is to say, the water 
should be renewed, and again brought 
to the boil. {See Spanish Onions, 
under Vegetables.) 

Shrimp Forcemeat, Plain. 

— Required ; bread.shrimps, butter, egg, 
and seasoning as below. C-ost, about 4d. 
to 6d. per half pint on an averag 

For the foundation, bread-crunibs 
and chopped shrimps, in equal 
parts, should be mixed together, then 
made into a paste with an ounce of 
butter — to each half pint or so of the 
mixture— and a beaten egg. The 
seasonings are regulated by the sort of 
fish it is to be used for ; it is excellent 
for fresh water fish, then rather a high j 
seasoning is wanted : salt, pepper, and I 
cayenne, witli a little essence of ' 
shrimps or aneliovies. For any white 
fish — and we may refer to fr(*sh luid- 
doek as very good stiiflVd with it — 
a more d(dieat(‘ seasoning is de.<irable. 

Another nai /. — Use more butter, say 
another ounce, and instead of shrim])s 
take half a pint of bread-crumbs, ami 
mix in a tea.spoonful of shrimj) 
paste with essence as above named. In 
addition to the egg, a s])Oonful of 
milk improves it. Ry some, a small 
quantity of parsley is thought an im- 
provement. The tl.'ivour i.N certainly 
rather ]>eculiar, but plea.sant. White 
Sau('k, or Shuimp 8avce, should be 
served with the fi.sh. 

Tomato and Mushroom 
Forcemeat* — Required : half a 
pound of white n]U.shroom.s, the sjinie 
weight of tomatoes, other materials as 
belew. Co.st, about Is. 

iliike a puree of the mushrooms {»ee 
re;;ipos under MvsiiuooM.sj, brown or 
white as r(;quired ; add, w hile it is still 
hot, the tomatoc'S, rublx;d through a 
sieve, a ehoiiped .slialot, salt and pepper, 
lemon juice and a pinch of herbs. »Stir 
for a few minutes, and if white mush- 
room puree, put in a good tablespoon ful 
of any nice while sauce ; if a brown puree, 
use brown sauce. Then mix in fine 
bread-crumbs until the nuxture fonns 
a soft paste ; in a few* minutes turn it 


out, and add a beaten egg ; eontinuo 
the mixing until the whole is smoothly 
blended, and forms a mass free from 
streakiness; it is ready for use w'heii 
cool. Many people have tesl(*(l the 
oxecdlenco of mmshrooms stuffed with 
tomatoes, or tomatoes filled with mush- 
room puree ; fewer, perhaps, hjive tric'd 
a stalling of the two eombined. It.s 
usi's are endless for fish, iK'sh, and 
1 fowl, and it is as nice' cold as hot : for 
Cold dish(?8, however, it is all tlie niecT 
if an ounce of butter ]»e .stirred in just 
as it is taken from tlie fire. 

Tomato Forcemeat. — Re- 
quired: a gill of hread-eriimbs, lialf ;i 
ill (»f tomato ]>ulj). either from fresh 
tomatiJes sieved, or tla- pulp in hotth'.. 
(set 'J\).M.VToE>;, tw<; ouiice.s of butler, an 
ounee eaeli of veal and ham. hr-a^oning-, 
and a r.»w (•gl.^ Cost, abmit 7d. or 8d. 

Mix th<‘ <’nmibs and ])ulii in a basin : 
add the butter, just iiiellMl, and the 
ham and veal e}io])p('d small: put in 
salt and )>e])j)er, Ji littU' lemon rind, 
gral(*d, and a few drops of colouring to 
g-ive a ]>ink tinge. Alix in the yidk of 
the egg. first well Iwafen. and set aside, 
eovei-ed, for an liour before using. 
This is nice for filling a rabbit or fowl, 
or for a boned shoulder or anything in 
which it will ]»e enclosetl. if it is to 
be spread, it must hi* imele linner by 
deci easing the amount of linnalo 
pulp, or adding more brea»l. l^Iay 
i»e variod by adding Ixef sauH.age 
meat, or any otlier sort i»n*fene<l, in- 
stead (d‘ the Veal and liani. A small 
onion or shalot, eboppe<l, would im- 
prove this for some, so wouM par.sley. 

Tomato Forcemeat, for Fish. 

— Required: fish, sloik, bread-crumbs, 
an egg, brown .siu(<*, an onion, a 
toimito, butter or dn])j)ing, fish and 
seasoning as bel(»w’. Uost, about 8d., 
but varies w ith the fi.sh used. 

This is very savemry, and suitiible for 
a baked fi.sh with whielUJ’oMATo iSai cr, 
or a s;tuee or gravy of the bnnvn kind 
would ]»e served. Pour a little boiling 
firth stoek over half a ])int of brwid- 
crumbs ; pour off any superfiuous 
moisture, and add u beaten egg and u 
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tablfspoonful of brown sauce. Fry a 
small onion and a lar^o tomato, both 
sliced, in two ounces of butter or clari- 
fied fat ; add them to the rest, with 
seasoning to taste. Then put in four 
or six ounces of raw w'hitc fish; cut up 
small or sieved ; the latter is much the 
better. Blend well. This should be 
made stiff if for balls or cakes for fish 
stows, using some dry crumbs in place 
of some of the Hoak<‘d ones. If moulded 
small, and coated with egg and crumbs, 
they may be fried, and used for gar- 
nisliing many fish dishes. 

Udder, Veal, for Forcemeat. 

-Boil the udd(T in veal broth until 
quite tender; when coM, trim away 
the uj)])cr ]Kirt, and jiound it well before 
adding it to the othvr ingredients. 

Veal Forcemeat.— Tliis is eom- 
moiily known as veal studing, and 
varies greatly in its conip<>8ition, 
degnje of richness, and flavouring 
adjuncts. TIk^ foundation consists 
generally of suet and bread ; in some 
recipes directions arc given for using 
equal weights of these two ingredients, 
but such a forcenu^at is very rich, and 
by no means light, and not suitiible 
for eating cold. For ordinary use tho 
following will be found rich enough. 

Xo. 1. — Ke(piir(*d : half a pound 
of bread crumbs, a quarter of a pimnd 
of suet, half a lemon, a tcaspoonful of 
salt, h.'ilf as much pepper, a tahlespoon- 
ful of choj)ped parsley, a tcaspoonful 
of thyme if frosli, more if dried, a raw 
egg, a tablespooiiful or tw’o of milk, 
and about a saltspoonfiil of grated nut- 
meg. Cost, about 6d. Sieve the bread, 
chop the suet, grate tho lemon, and 
blend with the rest of the dry mate- 
rials ; mix very carefully before tho 
liquids are added, to distribute the 
seasoning, tlieii beat the milk, egg, 
and strained lemon juice together, aiul 
add to the rest. Marjoram or any 
otli(‘r luuhs may be added, and less 
lemon and iiutiiu'g will suit some 
tfistes. For a better foreemeat, pound 
the whole. Good clarified fat or butler 
may take the place of the Buot, and if 


a little fat bacon be used, less of either 
wdll be required. When this is d(me 
remember to reduce the quantity of 
salt. 

Xo. 2. — Required : six ounces of 
bread-crumbs, two ounces of lean raw 
hfim, one ounce of fat bacon, the same 
of butter, salt and pepper, cayenne and 
lemon peel to taste, about half the 
quantity of herbs given in the above 
recipe, and two eggs. Cost, about 7d. 
or Hd. Rub tho butter into tho bread, 
add the scraped bacon and chopped 
ham, and finish a.s above directed. If 
tlie fggs ur(‘ large, one, and tht‘ yolk 
of tlie second will sutlico. Tiii.s is a 
I bisty mixture, and nice wlien cold, 

I Xo. a. — 7’his is the rifh forec- 
I meat lefcrn-d to in several of our 
I reeijM-.s. Jo'.juin ii : half a ])Oimd of 
j breail-erumh.s, four ounces of raw ham, 

I ratht.*r fat, the same of iaitler, half a 
i lemon, rind and strained juice, s.ilt, 

; pepi'cr, nutmeg, cay<‘iiiic. and herbs to 
suit tho palat»'. and Ihiv*- larg<', or four 
j small, eggs. Cost, about Is. Blend 
! the materials a.** directed in No, 1. If 
j the lemon rind be ch(»pi>e<l instead of 
I grated, a ])inch of s;ilt facilitates tho 
I proees.s, but grated rirnl is the nicer, 
j A portion of veal kidney suet may re- 
place the butter when to be eaten hot, 
but not for delicati* dishes, such as 
pies, A'C. also Ve.\l Fuiice.\ieat, 
Rich.) 

Veal Forcemeat, Bich.— 

Required : si.\ ounces eacli of mw 
veal and ham (or half bacon'), throe 
ounees of veal suet, seasoning, &c., as 
under. Cost, Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

After mincing the meat and chopping 
thesui t, add a lillh' .salt, pepper, cayenne 
and mace, and mix in about an equal 
bulk td* BuE.vn for which 

veal stock insti'ad of water should be 
used, round tho mi.xture, and add a 
raw egg by degrees. Idle exact 

degn‘i* of moisture n.H]iiirod is la'st 
detenniih^d after a little pounding; 
umdlu r egg yolk or a little eream may 
be wanted, or a 8]K)ouful of veal stock 
, may be used. It can be used for 
1 turkeys or fowls ; it is a change from 
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ordinary sausa^ meat, and if the suet 
is objected to it can bo left out, and 
then will be rich enough for most. 
Owing to the use of panada instead of 
crumbs, it is less close than ordinary 
forcemeats, but when this lightness is 
not liked, crumbs can take the place 
of some of panada. 

Whitmg Forcemeat. — Re- 
quired : two or three whiting, half the 
weight of panadij, eggs, tkc., as below. 
Cost varies with the price of the fish. 

Skin the whiting, rub the flesh through 
a wire sieve, first scraping it from the 
bone with a spoon ; add panada as 


above, put both in a mortar, and add 
an egg and an ounce and a half of 
butter to half a pound of the mixture. 
Put a little salt and cayenne in, and 
go on pounding to a smooth paste. 
Grated lemon rind and powdered herbs 
can be added. The seasoning must bo 
regulated according to the purpose for 
w'hich it is required. When forcemeat 
of whiting w'ould be too expensive, or 
the fish not to be had, fresh haddock, if 
small, makes a very fair substitute. 
Soles and otlier white fish may be 
used in the same way, but fresh, firm 
fish is absolutely indis])ensable. A 
watery fish will not answer. 


POTTED MEATS AND FISH. 

These are very useful, and as a rule are much appreciated. By the ex- 
penditure of a little time, many excellent relishes may bo made at a trifling 
expense ; for the veriest scraps of meat, so long as they are sw’cct and not 
too dry, may bo thus turned to good account. 

In the recipes we have given the ap2»roxiinate amounts of butter and 
seasonings, but very much must, of necessity, be left to the discretion of 
the cook. For example, a piece of salted meat or liam that is very lean 
will take more butter and less seasoning than juicy meat, eitlier roasted or 
braised. Then, of seasoning in tlie form of spices, while eloves and all- 
spice are apj^nqiriate for liare, they are (piite unsuitable for delicate meats, 
like veal, rabbit, or cliickcn ; but in putting meats, as beef, tongue, and the 
like, tlie same spices may be used if it is desired to impart a gamey 
characler to the dish. 

Tlie main i>oints, however, are care in the prejwration of tlie ingredients, 
and the use of good butter. For without t}ie.so iireeautions, the most 
artfully-seasoned meat will be a failure. In euttiiig up the meat, all 
gristly 2>ortions, as well as hard, outside fat, sliould Ik* removed ; so should 
any parts which will not go down smoothly in the {lounding. In fact, flu* 
mass should Ik) a .smootli jiaste, free from a single lump, or a particle of 
unbroken fibre. The pre])aratioii of fish for potting is less trouble than 
that of meat; for. given freedom from bone and skir, it is a siinjile matter 
to reduce it to a paste. In every instance, tlitmgh, it should be borne in 
mind that jKmiiding is necessary after all the ingredients are mixed —even 
after the mass looks smootli — in order that the whole may l>o eciually 
blended. It is quite as unpleasant to get an over-do>e of sjiice in jwitted 
meat, as it is to eat a mouthful of plum cake w ith a Jump of carbonate of 
soda in it. 

If no mincing machine be at hand, the meat must bo chopped on a 
board with a good knife before iioundiiig, for if it is put info the mortar 
in coarse, uneven pieces, much labour is entailed that might be spared, and 
the result after all is far from satisfactory. 
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One warning may be given respecting tlio condition of the meat ; we 
have already said that the veriest aenm may be used so long as they are 
sweet ; but some people seem to regara all animal food that is not actually 
putrid as sweet ; so long as any slightly unpleasant flavour can be masked 
by seasoning, they consider it fit for table and consumption. This is 
mistaken economy; worse still, it is most dangerous economy. If, by 
accident or mismanagement, meat is ever allow^ed to become unpleasant, 
there is only one thing to be done, i.c. throw it away, for it should not be 
forgotten that though it may be possible to make it palatable by seasoning, 
it is not possible to render it wholesome. 

Potted meats will keep some time, if well seasoned, and stored in a cool, 
dry place ; and in preparing them the seasoning should be considerably in- 
creased if they are to be keid long. In filling the pots room should be left 
for a layer of clarified butter or lard, to the depth of a quarter of an inch ; 
or if for long keeping, it is safer to use melted suet. This is, however, to 
be removed when sent to table, a little butter being then melted and poured 
over. To keep out the dust, “ parchment paper,*’ or “ vegetable parchment ” 
as it is generally called, should be tied over it. The pots used are round 
or oval, generally of earthenware, hut for keeping, we recommend the use 
of glass ; oval or round ** moulds ” are sold very cheaply, and the meat cau 
thus be watched from time to time. 


Anchovies, Potted.— Kcquiied: 

anchovies, butter, seasoning, and colour- 
ing as below. Cost, about 6d. for u 
small pot. Boneless anchovies are best 
for this. (6V^ Anchovies.) After 
scraping them very clean, put them in 
a mortar, and pound to a paste, then 
rub through a line sieve. Put the paste 
hack in a mortar, and pound again with 
fresh butter, which should be at least 
equal in weight to the anchovies, and if 
a mild paste is wanted it must he in- 
creased. Mace and cayenne are the 
usual seasonings ; a little coh)uring is 
an improvement if desired pink, Imt 
<*are must be taken to blend the 
mixture, or the colouring will give a 
streaky look. This keeps well, and 
only a thin layer of butter need be put 
over it. Small pots are best, that it 
may be quickly used when opened. 
Tie them down with bladder or ptirch- 
inent ; if for present use, paper answers, 
as it is only wanted to keep out the 
dust. 

Jfote. — A mixture of anchovies and 
sardines will be found very agreeable ; 

n 


or a little cooked white fish may be 
introduced. 

Beef, Potted. -Required : beef, 
butter, and seasoning as below. Cost, 
nliout 8d. for a half-pound pot. 

In the opinion of some people, the best 
potted meat is made from that which 
is eooked on purpose, by placing it in 
a jar, with a table.«poonful of water to 
the pound, tying it down, and setting 
it in a sauceixin of water, “jugged 
hare ” fashion, and letting the water 
lH)il for some hours round the jar. 
The meat should get cold before the 
jar is ojH'iU'd. This method is very 
good, undoubtedly, when a quantity 
is required, and it is worth while 
taking the extni trouble. But for 
ordinary occasions the remains of a 
roust, if not too much done, answers 
admimbly. From six to eight ounces 
of butter is not too much for a jKtund 
of h'un meat ; if some of the fat is 
used — which is really an improvement 
—reduce the butter. Flavour with 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, and cayenne.* By 
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rubbing the morttar with garlic or onion, 
additional flavour is im])arted. If for 
immediate use, add a spoonful of strong 
stock or gravy, but not when it is to 
be kept. 

— Tinned beef, roasted or 
boiled, may be potted, but is all the 
better if mixed with some freshly- 
roasted meat. 8orne cookery books 
direct that the Ixjef from beef tea bo 
potted, and assert that it will be found 
good. Wc can only say that if the beef 
tea has in it all the goodness it ought 
to have, tlic only nourishment in such 
potted meat would be in the butter. 

Beef, Salt, Potted.— Required : 
beef, butter, seasoning, and veal or 
mutton if approved. Cost, about Is. 6d. 
per pound. 

If very lean, plenty of butter is 
wanted for this, which makes it some- 
what expensive; should the mt;at bo 
fat, equal parts of the fat and lean, 
with about two ounces of butter will 
make a nice mixture; a couj)h‘ of 
ounces of cooked veal or mutton is a 
decided improvement. lh*ooeed as 
usufil, and flavour with cayenne, nut- 
meg, and black pepper; no salt is 
wanted. 

/’mA boil(*d beef is very good potted; 
to this, salt as usual must bo added, 
and a dash of anchovy improves it. 

Beef, Spiced, Potted.—The 

remains of any pieces of spiced beid 
(for which see Joints and Plain 
Dishes) can be used up by potting, 
but no salt or spice should be put in 
until it has been pounded wdth the 
butter; then any seasoning that may 
be wanted should be added by degrees. 
Beef and tongue together — the one 
spiced, and the other plainly cured — 
are a good combination. 

Bloaters, Potted (or Bloater 

Paste). — Kequired : bloaters, huther, 
cayenne, and nutmeg, and white fi.sh if 
appro v(;d. Cost, about lOd. for a j)ot 
nuide from four Idoalers. 

The fish should he scitlded after cook- 
ing them, then dried well, and bone and 
skin removed. To c.ach bloater of go<>d 
size, add an ounce of butler, season with i 


cayenne and nutmeg, and pound well ; 
after filling the pots, put them in the 
oven for a minute, then let them cool 
before putting the clarified butter on ; 
this should he liquid, hut not hot. 
The bloaters should be mild-cured 
ones. Some white fish, about a fourth 
the entire w^eight, can he mixed wdth 
the bloater ; it is sometimes thought an 
improvement ; fresh haddock or any 
firm fish answers, and baked fish is nicer 
than boiled. 

Dried haddock, nicely cooked, and 
prepared in the same w'ay as the 
bloaters, mfiy be potted. A large, 
fleshy liaddock should he chosen, and 
the butter must not bo spared. 

Cllicken, Potted. — Required : 
tw(*lve ounces of chicken, four ounces 
of ham, three or four ounces of butter, 
about hjilf a teaspoonful of salt, the 
fourth of a simill nutmeg, a pinch of 
cayenne, and the same of mace. Cost, 
from Is. 4d. to Is. Gd. on an average. 

The meat may he cut from a loasted 
or braised cliicken ; it should bo freed 
from every bit of skin and giustle. The 
best of the meat should be usc^d if first- 
class potted ehickon is desired — the 
tcnd(*rest we mean ; it is a misbike to 
imagine that any bits do for potting, 
wdien chicken is under treatment. After 
cutting up the meat small, put it in a 
rnorhir with the ham, also miin?ed; if 
both can be juit llirougli a mincer first 
so mueli the better. Begin to pound, 
adding tln^ butter and seasoning little 
by little ; the various seasonings should 
Ijc mixed first, but it is well not to add 
all th(^ salt at stalling ; it will not be 
required unless tlui ham is very mild. 
Store in little ]*ots in a cold place. 

JYo/e. — If any of tliis is required for 
immediate use, in the form of sand- 
wdehoH for instance, a spoonful each of 
cream and grx)d white stock will make 
it very delicious; neither must be 
added to the meat if it is to be kept. 

Game, Potted. — Required : 
game, huttiT, and spiees as Wow, Cost 
vuriaide, from G<1. to Is. for a small jar. 

Any sort of game, so long us it 
is nicely cooked and tender, may bo 
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potted ; the only ingredients that 
need be added are about half the weight 
of butter (though the exact amount 
must depend entirely upon the dryness, 
or otherwise, of the meat used), salt 
and cayenne, with a suspicion of nut- 
meg or mace if liked, but many will 
prefer it without either. The pounding 
should be very thorough. Finish off 
in the usual way and send to the Uible 
nicely garnished. 

Game, Mixed, Potted for 

Keepingfi — liequired : pheasant, 
partridge, grouse, A:c., with any 
poultry there may be handy, butter 
and seasoning as below. Cost, very 
variable. 

The game and poultry should be 
roasted in the ordinary way and well 
cooked. If underdone the meat will 
not keep, whereas by tliorough 
cooking and high seasoning it may 
be kept for some time. Birds that 
arc somewhat old may be made 
into tasty relishes by this lu-ocess. 
WTien cooked leave until cold, then 
take away the skin and cut up the llesh; 
it should be raised clear from the 
bones ; if the legs are wanted for a 
devil or gnll, leave them, but if not, put 
them with the rest. Put all the bones 
aside with the skin, &e. , for conversion 
into a “ fumet ” for other dishes, or 
for stock for soup. &c., as required. 
Then pound the meat after ehopping, 
adding clarified fresh butter by de- 
grees. The amount must be regulated 
by the condition of the meat ; if very 
dry it will take a third or more its 
W'uight. Siilt, eayenne, and blaek ^ 

pepper are the only seasonings really i 
required, but other spiecs and anchovy j 
essence may he used. Small jx)ts | 
should he used, and the covers must he 
of bladder. Store in a cold place. 

2s^ote. — A small proportion of mild 
fat bacon may replace some of the 
butter. More seasoning than for 
potted meat for present use is rt^quired ; 
the meat should taste quite hot. This 
is useful for many purposes. 

Game, Mock, Potted.— Ii«- 

quirod; four ounces of bacon, the 


same weight of rabbit, half a pound of 
calf’s liv(,*r, a bead of garlic and season- 
ing as under. Cost, from Is. to Is. 3d. 

Mince the cooked liver and 
bacon ; the first should be fried, and 
the latter may be fried or grilled; 
mince the garlic, pound all together, 
adding about a teaspoonful of good 
Worcester sauce, and the rabbit (this 
may be from boiled or baked rabbit), and 
nearly a teaspoonful of Herbaceol'S 
Mixtlre, for which see Seasonings. 
Then put in a tables])oonfiil of hro^^m 
mushroom puree, made by cooking 
mushrooms in a little butter to a pulp 
{see .Mesn rooms). Then pound w^cllfor 
some time ; press very lightly in the 
pots, and set for a few minutes in the 
oven. Finish off in the usual way. 
This is a very nice reli.sh, almost e(iual 
' to potted game of the genuine kind. 
We may add. though, that if a morsel 
of game he used, or hare instead of 
; rabbit, or some game livere, the mix- 
! ture is still nicer. Add no salt until all 
: ho pounded, then taste it ; the bacon may 
! salt it almost enough. If more pepper 
is iic<?ded, use black ; or for a very 
highly-seasoned compound, ground 
cloves may be used in addition. 

Ham, Potted, Economical. 

— Kequired : h;im, butter, bacon, and 
seasoning as below. Cost from Is. to 
Is. 4d. per ])ouml jar. 

The remains of a h.'im will serve 
for this, and if very lean a little fat 
haeoii should he boiled for mixing 
with it ; otherwise, a g(*od deal of 
butter is wanted, and thi.s is a costly 
item. As a rule, mild-cured ham 
is ])refeiTed to smoked liam for 
potting ; the smoky iluvoiir is apt to be 
t<K> strong. Should it be used, more 
butler will bo wanted. For ordinary 
ham, allow about four ounces of fat 
bacon and butter mixed to each half 
pound. The seasoning most gener- 
ally approved is a mixture of mace, 
cayenne, and pepper; some |)eople add 
finely- powdered bay leaves or Fi'ench 
tnustard. A pio<*e of baeon, any nice 
part in wliieh the fat and lean are 
fairly equal, makes u good imitation of 
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potted ham. People going picnicking, 
&c., in large numbers, who may be 
taking a supply of sandwiches, may 
be glad of the hint. (See Sandwiches. ) 

Kaxn, Potted, Superior.— 

Use ham that has been baked and left 
uncut until cold ; the outside fat 
should be removed, and enough inner fat 
and butter together used to make a 
rich, moist paste ; about half a pound 
to each pound of lean ham. Season to 
taste with spices, as in the recipe above. 

Lobster, Potted. — Required : 
a teaspooiiful of essence of anchovies, 
half a tc.'aspoonful of pepper, a good 
pinch of cayenne, a little salt, the 
eighth of a small nutmeg, grated, three 
or four ounces of butter, and the meat 
of a small, freshly-boiled lobster. Cost, 
about 2a. 6d. on an average. 

Pick out all the soft meat, and rub 
that of the claws through a sieve ; mix 
all together, and add the seasoning, and 
ound thoroughly, adding the butter 
y degrees ; in very cold weather tlic 
butter may be beaten to soften it, but 
it should not be made oily. When 
quite smooth, press firmly into small 
jars, and pour clarified butter over the 
to]», after it has cook'd. Set aside* in a 
cool place. It may be served as soem 
as the butler has set. It is useful for 
sandwiches, 8avouri(*s, &c. The coral 
may be pounded with the r(‘8t, unless 
any is rt.‘quired for other purijoses, 
then half may he made into lobster 
butter, or used as required. Tinned 
lobster may be used as above, but the 
best brands should be chosen. 

Another uay . — This is very clicap. 
Take half a tin of lobster, and the siiine 
bulk of any cooked white fish, free 
from bone and skin ; pound together 
with seasoning to taste, and a little 
butter, and add a tfjaspoonful of essence 
of shrimps ; failing that use essence of 
anchovies. The result is very little 
inferior to potted lobster as above. If 
not to be kept, a spoonful of w'hite 
sauce moistens and improves the mix- 
ture, and a few drops of colouring 
should not be omitted. Cost, from Is, j 
to Is. 3d. on an average. 


Pheasant,Potted,dla Finch* 

— Required; equal weights of cooked 
pheasant and rabbit, and to half a 
pound of the two add half a glass of 
Madeira, salt and pcpj)er to taste, a 
large tablespoonful of rich brown sauce*, 
and two to three ounces of butter. 
Cost, from Is. 3d. upwards. 

Pound the meat and butter fiis* ; 
mix the brown sauce and wine together, 
and add them little by little, pounding 
all the time. If a spoonful of Pi met or 
Came can be i)ut in, it may be sub- 
stituted for ])art of t)u* wim*, or it may 
be thickened to the eon.sistenet* of 
])rown sauce, and added instead of tliat. 
Pill any ]>n‘tty glass nioiild.s, or small 
deep di.'^lie.s, and serve daintily. 'J'Ik* 
(li^h or mould should be ])ul on a small 
Hat dish (‘oven d with a laee j)aiHT, or 
prettily-foldi'd serviette, and a gainish 
of cress or other green sabnl used. 

Partridge can be used in the* sanu? 
way. For a i)laiTU!r dish of eitlur, 
omit the wiiu', and, it liked, the sauce, 
increasing tlio butter. 

Potted Meat Baskets.— Re- 
quired : jjotted meat, butter for pijung, 
and other gfirnish, Ac., as below. ( 'ostof 
meat, from Is. jier })Ound on an average. 

lliese dishes are made at small 
co.st, and are very elk ctivo in ap- 
])» aranee, and therefore useful when» 
a number of cold savouries are wanted. 
Th(»so who have a A'ariely of moulds at 
hand may prodiice all sorts of sliapt's, 
but even an ordinary round or oval 
cake tin, or a puddinir basin will 
answer. Pull directions for the j»re- 
paration of tlie meat will be found on 
page 496, and in the recipes in the 
alphabet. For a beef or tcuigiu^ basket, 
the meat sliould be coloured nicf'ly, 
but not made too rod. It must be put 
in the mould a little at a time, and 
well pre.ssed, that it may take the 
Bhaj)e, and the mould should be slightly 
buUert'd all over. 'I’he toj) of the meat 
mast bn made smooth by means of ti 
jialette knife, so that when tunied out 
it may stand evenly on the dish. It 
must then be put in a cold place for a 
few hours, when it will tuin out easily 
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if loosened round the erigr. The 
handle of the basket may be foi-med of 
a pieces of flat cap wire, sucli as is used 
by miliinei-s. It must be bent to shape, 
aiid stuck lirrnly into the meat. This 
should b(3 covered both sides with 
curled butter, and the rim— and if liked, 
th(i base of the basket — is to be treated 
similarly. More butter is to be put 
on from a forcing bag with a thread 
l>ipe, as sliown in tlio coloured Tlate 
V. also Garnishes.) 

Fur a basket made of pale meat, as 
v('al or chicken, it is well to add a little 
cniam during the pounding, for the 
})urpose of wliitcning the meat. Green 
butter, or ham butter, or egg butter, 
may then be used for the decoration, 
w’ith betUr effect than plain butter. 
The basket looks nice when dished on 
a block of jelly as shown. This must 
be stiff, or may (Tack under the weight. 
There is sjH'cial danger of this if j)lae« d 
for some lime in a hot room. A plain 
green salad may b(^ used in addition, 
or parsley w’ith eggs. ( )r the basket 
may be set on a block of rice. Small 
block.s or little heaps of eho])j)ed jelly 
with a nice salad, then form a tasty 
garnish. There are many ways of 
finishing off, for which the chapter 
on Garnishes, where the rt'cipes for 
the butters wall also bo found, 

Xo^e . — Fish may be potted into the 
same shape, then any small sh(dl fish 
is fittingly introcluct'd into the decora- 
tion. Or a salad mayonnaise, sprinkled 
wdth lobster coral is very effective, and 
tw’o dishes in on*' are thereby intro- 
duced at table. Where th(j number of 
dishes has to be limited by the space 
at command, tliis liint is worth rc- 
imunbering. Generally s])eaking, the 
])rettiest baskets are those made from 
about tw'o pounds of meat, or rather 
less, though sometiim^s baskets whieb 
w’oigh nearly as much as a small ham 
are to be seen. 

Prawns Potted Whole.— 

Required : prawns, butter and season- 
ing. Cost very uncertain. 

After shelling the prawns, put tlio 
shells (well bruised) into a jar w ith some 


fresh butter ; about four ounces to a 
pint of prawms, measured before sliedl- 
ing ; set this in a s^iucepan of boiling 
w'ater, and cover. When the butt(T is 
melted let it stand fora time to extract 
the flavour of the prawns, then strain 
it, and add a little cayenne pepper and 
mace. Hav'e the prawns ]>acked in 
shallow pots, and pour the butter over 
them ; i)ress them evenly, and when 
cold pour more clarified butter over. 
A little salt may be added. The 
prawns wdll keep some time if tied 
down ; the place they are stored in 
must be cool and dry. Bladder is best 
for covering if intended to keep long, 
but “ vegetable parchment ” answers 
very well. 

-i not her nay . — Add Cray fish Better 
or Loicster Bvtteu to the butter used 
for pouringover the prawns, instead of 
drawing out tlu! flavour from the 
shells. The shells (d the praw ns can 
be u>e(l for lisli slock, for sauce for 
boiled fish, <kc. 

Babbit, Potted. — Follow' the 
directions for Chkkkn, roTTED, or 
Ve-yl, Fotted. Rabbit takes a gewd 
bit of butter, being a dry meat, and 
ham or ba(^on is also a necessity. 

Salmon, Tinned, Potted.— 

Required : a tin of fish, a teaspoonful 
of essence of anchovies, a pinch of 
cayenne, grated nutmeg and salt, a 
couple of ounces of butter, and black 
pepper to taste. Cost, about Is. to 
Is. '2d. 

The fish should bo very thoroughly 
drained before pounding, the other 
ingredients being added by degrees. 
Sidinon is so rich in itself that 
the buttt'r is added more for tlm 
purpose of giving smoothness than 
richiu'ss. A little lobster biittiT or 
ei-aylish butter is a decided improve- 
ment to the colour, and the flavour 
may be heightened by adding a little 
tarmgon vinegar. By rubbing the 
bottom of the morbir with a slice of 
onion, just a twang will be given 
which will improve the mixture. 
Some recommend the addition of 
chopped onion— we do not. If the past© 
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is for present use, chopped parsley is 
sometimes thought to be an improve- 
ment. Essence of sliriinps, instead of 
anchovies, gives another variation. 
Anyone in possession of a pcstlo and 
mortar will lind it well woilh while 
to prej)are potted salmon at home ; for 
a shilling or foui'teenpenre, a good- 
sized pot (equal to a coiii>le of shillings- 
worth if bought in little tins) may be 
obtained. 

Sardines, Potted.— Tlcquired ; 
sardines, butter, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about Gd. for a small jar. 

Boneless sardines should be used; 
smoked sardines may also be potted, 
if a highly-flavoured paste is liked. 
For the first-named, after freeing them 
from skin, pound them with about 
half their weight of fresh butter; add 
cayenne and a grate of nutmeg, and a 
drop or two only of essenet; of an- 
chovies, but do not destroy the sardine 
flavour. Finish off as directed for 
other fish pastes. 

Sardines and White Pish, 
Potted. —In this, the idea is to give 
a flavour of sardines to the other fish 
used ; therefore plaice, fresh liaddock, 
or any that is cheaj) should be chosen. 
The remains of any boiled for a j)re- 
vious meal, by the addition of two or 
three ounces of sardines to half a 
pound, will make a nice little relish, 
witli an ounce or two of butter and the 
requisite seasoning. Chop])ed capers 
are thought by some to improv’e sar- 
dines. Cost varies with the fish us(!d. 
Shrimps, Potted.— Ko(iuirod : 

shrimps, butter, and seasoning. Cost, 
about 8d. on an average. 

These are delicious, and very little 
trouble. Visitors to the seaside know 
that a sixpenny jar of potted shrimps 
cannot be called an economical purchase, 
but when shrimps are plentiful they can 
be “ home potted ” at little cost. Shell 
the shrimps, taking care to use freshly- 
lioiled ones ; chop them a little, even 
if small, as the flavour will bo better. 
Put some butter in a lined sciucepan, 


I and lot it just dissolve; then' put in 
I the shrimps, and shake them about to 
I coat them with the butter; add a 
I slight flavouring of cayenne, mace, 
and salt, and turn out into pots. Press 
them firmly in, and put more butter 
on the top. About two ounces of 
butter wdll coat lialf a pint of shrimps 
in the saucepan, measured after shelling 
them. The top layer of butter should 
be a quarter of an inch tliiek. 
also Pkawns Potted Whole.) 

Shrimps, Potted, or Shrimp 
Paste. — Cho]) tlio shrimps, and al- 
low about a fourth or iiioio of their 
weight in butter; season as above, and 
add a few drops of anchovy essimce 
and a little colouring. Pound the 
vhole to a smooth paste, and jiroceed 
as for potted mojits. Some cooks rub 
this through !i sieve aftiT pounding, 
then pound a second times and it quite 
rc])ay8 for tlu; extra trouble. Both this 
and the foregoing should be tied down, 
as directed for Phawxs Potted Whole. 

Veal, Potted.— Kequired : veal, 
ham or bacon, butter, seasoning, 
as below. Cost, about Is. to Is. 2d. 

I per pound. 

' Veal in itself is rather insipid, and a 
! couple of ounc(\s of ham or bacon to 
1 ten or twelve ounces of veal will l)o 
lik(‘d by most jieople. But supposing 
none of eitlier to be at hand, or 
all veal to be })r(!ferrod, proceed as 
follows : mince half a pound of veal, 
braised or roasted ; pound it with 
about two ounces of butter, season 
' witli salt, cayenne, nutmeg, and wliito 
pc’pper, and about tlirtMi dro])s of esseneo 
of anchovies ; this t(oitp(;on improves it ; 
much mor(; w’ould spoil it. When very 
smooth and flavoured to taste, pot it in 
the usual way. When bacon is used, 
decrease the salt. A few drops of 
essence of herbs of any sort (mv Seaso.v- 
iNOs) may be added at discretion. 
also note under Chickkx, Potted.) 
Tongue may be added to potted veal ; 
it makes a nice change from veal and 
hum. 




COLD MEAT AND SCRAP COOKERY, 


[See also Fish, Game and Poitltey, Pastey and Salads.) 

GENERAL HINTS ON COLD MEAT COOKERY. 

There are many people who pride themselves upon the fact that they 
spend no time over the concoction of tasty dishes from scraps; “ we have 
a joint,” they will tell you, “ liot one day, and wc eat it cold until it is 
pfonc ; then we got anotlier.” First, we wish to say that we are not writing* 
one word by way of condemnation of cold meat, whieli is a very good 
thing in its way — tliougli, to judge by tlio niauner some writers 
treat this subject, cold meat might be positively })oisonous. No, a well- 
cooked joint, tastefully served, on a suitable dish, not much larger, that is, 
than tlie meat itself, is apj)etising both to eye and palate. It is rather the 
habit of so serving it, down to the last bit, that is so unsatisfactory and 
extravagant. “ Why extravagant ? ” says one who is labouring under the 
delusion tliat plain monotonous faro must bo cheai), and that time 
and money are wasted in every attempt to present the daily meals in any 
new form* by way, i^erhaps, of tempting a nagging appetite. In reply, we 
would urge the trutli that cold meat is li‘ss siitisfying than liot ; it is 
common to hear persons say “I had a cold dinner to-day, and am so 
hungry ; ” or I do want my tea ; ” most likely long before the hour at 
which they usually take that meal. This is especially true in cold weather, 
and is such an established fact that nothing more than passing reference is 
necessary. Then, cold dinners, day after day, are less nourishing, conse- 
quently our charge of extravagance is proved ; for meals that induce 
a feeling of hunger shortly after, and which do not supply the requiremente 
of the body, must bo the reverse of economical. And there is one more 
point in this connection : as a rule (there are exceptions), those who hg^t 
shy of the trouble of preparing tasty dishes from joints, &c., seldom get 
the benefit of their purchases in tlie way of stock for soups and gravies 
from their bones. Very often tliose who put a joint on the table until 
the bone is bare, do notliing with tliat bone ; it is given to the dog, or 
consigned to the dust-bin. 

“ But,” says another, “ is not twice-cooked meat very indigestible ? ** 
It is, indeed, as prejiared in some houses, but the same may be said of 
a stew : a hash or mince is not a bad thing in itself, but may become 
a really unwholesome compound in unskilled liands. A writer says, 
“ When you are confronted with a huge dish of a watery gravy, not uuliko 
dish-water, in wdiicli float lianl lumps of meat, w ith perhaps a big bone in 
the middle, and are asked to ‘ take some hash,* dont, if you can get any- 
thing else.” But this is an extreme case. On the other hand, if a dish is 
set before you with neat slices of meat, coated with a tliiek, rich-looking 
gravy, and tastily garnished, a very enjoyable snack is at your disposal ; 
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and by “rich-looking,” we mean a gravy that contains nutriment and 
flavour by lon^ stewing of the bone and trimmings, and by suitable and 
qareful seasoning. 

Here is the secret ; time is required. It is no use to say at twelve 
o’clock, “ we will have a hash for dinner,” if the meal be at one. The 
meat has to be cut off neatly ; the bones may be scraped for a little dish of 
mince for another meal, or for a savoury toast, rissoles, croquettes, and the 
like, and then put on for the foundation. Our directions for stock, gravies 
for liashes and minces, and tlie recipes of the following pages, will, we 
trust, show how io do it ; many are all too familiar with the way it should 
not be done. We do not mean that the separate stewing of every bone 
is necessary; in liouses wdiere the stock-pot is used this is, of course, 
unnecessary; but where stock is made just as required, we mean that 
hours before dinner the bones must be put on to cook, in onler that the 
gravy may be good. 

Then we come to the method of re-heating our meat when the gravy is 
ready. Either it must be put in, and not once come to the boil after ; or 
it must simmer for some time. Why In the case of good, tender meat, 
already cooked enough, the first i>lau is the better : because meat that just 
boils for a few minutes gets hard, especially when cut tliinly ; but by 
covering up, and leaving it below boiling 2>oint for the time specified in onr 
recipes, it acquires the llavours of (l;e graiy, and is sen'ed in a sucenlent, 
tasty condition. But supposing the joint to lx* tough (inferior meat i, or 
too much underdone to be palatable, the simmering method must be 
adopted, and about an hour may be allowed, by which time the tough meat 
will liave become much more tender ("if some acid, which acts ui>on the 
fibres bo put in the gravy), or the underdone meat w'ill have become 
sufficiently cooked. Tliere/ore, discretion is wanted. It is tlie habit of 
treating cold meat generally like fresh meat, and coohing it perhaps for 
liours, and often at too Jiigh a temperature, that has done much towards 
bringing rt'chavffcs into disrepute. Do not add salt at first, and always 
Jet the gravy boil up that tlie thickening may cook, arc good rules. The 
tenderer the meat tlie nicer will be any dish made from il. Braised meat 
is excellent for any rechauffe, being moist and tender. Boiled meat w^auts 
ver}' nice seasoning to redeem it from insipidity. Roasted or baked 
meat needs care to prevent it hardening. Always remember that it is 
well to subject meats of any sort to the action of dry heat a second time 
for as short a time as jiossible; and that it should be protect <‘d from direct 
action of the heat, by vc^getablcs, Sic. Cottage Pie illustrates this 
argument. 

The best and richest of the dishes in the jirescnt chajitcr, almost 
needless to say, are not made from scrajis. Many of them can take the 
place of a “ made dish ” from fresh meat. In fact they range from very 
cheap to very good, and are so varied in kind tliat almost every requirement 
may Vjc met, and a great variety indulged in. (See also Made Dishes.) 

TINNED MEATS. 

Presented meat, viz., meat in tins, is now a recognised article of con- 
sumption. One may here and there meet wdth a person who says, “ Oh ! I 
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never touch tinned meat ; I tried it jears ago when it was Srei introduced 
and did not like it, and have never eaten it since/* Another will relate an 
account of someone who was poisoned by tinned meat, and will tell you 
that he would not eat it if he were starving, so firm is his belief that all 
tinned meat is iK>isouous ; while a third condemns it solely on the groutul 
of appearance. In all these arguments there is some weight, but a little 
consideration of the objections will do much to explain them away. 

First, it iH quite certain that those who have not tasted ttnnetl meats 
since their first introduction into England, can form no idea of the vast 
improvements that have taken place during the past few years. The meat 
is still overc<wjkwl to an extent, but it differs greatly from the stringy 
stuff which was the rule flum, when the trade was in its infancy, and the 
tinning nrocess was only in its elementary stage. Improvement.H have 
been made, and there are now various methods in common us»*. witich have 
for their object the cooking and prest*rvatioii (»f the meat ft»r an almost 
indefinite pericxl, and nndcr varvdng comlition.s of climate, by subjecting 
it to a heat much higher than b<«ling water. Tliis increased hWt is due to 
the use of certain chemicals ; th(»re are wvci al onxvsscs, differing somewhat 
ill detail, but the same in j>rinci]>le, and by all of them the presto vat ion. 
simply as preservation, is jierfect. So long as the tin remains sound and 
air-tight, so long will its contents remain sound also ; and at the London 
Exhibition of 1851, and others of later date, tins of meat which were juit up 
a quarter of a century before, were tesb-d and found g(K>d. Stores of 
oreservecl meat liave been left for years in the Arctic regions, brought 
back to tliis country, and found to "be good. And this brings us to the 
poisoning cliarge. 

Jn buying tinned meats, note the tin; if bulged outwawls. reject it; 
it proves that the air lias not been fully exjx'Ilcd ; on the contrary, if 
dented inwards, there is nothing to fear. A further safeguard consists in 
buying meats wliieli bear the name of a firm, whether of the exporters or 
importers matters little. Tliose who wish to make or retain a reputation 
are ready enough to attach their name to their goods. Most imjwrtaiit, 
perhaps, of all, is the einjityiug of ilie contents of the tin in an earthen vessel, 
the very insfmit it is opened. No one thinks of leaving food, siieh as lobster 
sauce or a stew, in a tin saucepan all night, but many tliink nothing of 
taking a jKirtion of preserved meat or fish from a tin, and setting the tin up 
on the pantry slielf or in a cupboard until “ next time ; " perhaps the cliief 
offenders are ]»ersons whose room is limited, as in lodgings, and whose 
housekeeping expcrieiieo is nil. The reason that niisehief may arise, if not 
actual poisoning, is tliat, so long as the air is excluded tlie tin cannot hurt 
the meat; but as soon as the air is admitted tlie ease is altered, and briefly, 
putrefaction begins, and naturally the food is liarmful. 

When a tin is first opened a rushing sound is heanl ; many think that 
the air is escaping; the air is really entering, and this whkzing soimd is 
another proof of goodness. There is one exception to the above rule, viz. 
nshin oil, sardines, &c., they do not go bad when opened, because the oil 
protects tlio tin from th.o action of the air. {See recipes in Fish.) 

And now to turn to appearances. A good knife to open the tin 
18 wanted, and a careful hand in tnniiug out the meat ; a little trouble in 
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removiii|^ the fat, which being soft and dripping-like, is not done very 
easily without disfi^ring the meat, and a little more trouble in garnishing 
to hide any broken places, are also essential ; and if the meat be of three 
or four pounds weight, and likely to last for a few davs as a breakfast dish, 
a ring dish is useful, as shown below. These aro made in sections or rings, 
which are removed one by one as the meat is sliced down. They keep the 
meat together, and prevent dryness. In warm weather it is also a good 
plan to put the can into cold water with salt in, or into iced water an hour 
before opening. For superior sorts of tinned meats which may become 
broken in turning out, a little aspic jelly is a help ; it must bo poured 
over, and when cold will not only have “ bound the meat, but will have 
improved its appearance considerably. 

Then, w’hen dealing with beef or mutton of the ordinary types, for hot 

dislies, it is necessary to 
avoid breaking it up into 
a stringy condition ; the 
pieces may lx? taken from 
tlie tin in good-sized 
lumps, for such dishes 
as Irish Stew. For 
minces, the fibres should 
l)e cut right through 
with a sharp knife. iSa- 
member, to(», that it is 
comparativ(‘ly tasteless 
and insipid ; it therefore 
Fig. 104 .— Case fok Tinned Meat. rcfplires a sauce or gravy 

of good flavour, and that 
being already overdone, it wants heating through only. It will also bear 
a higher seasoning of salt and jxipper than onlinary meat ; indeed, a little 
care in tlie seasoning is well bestowed. 

Finally, we rocomineiid that the store cupboard always has in it a few 
tins of preserved meat and fish, if only for emergencies ; residents in the 
country are’ often inconvenienced when the hutcluT's st^x'k runs out, 
or from other causes; and to all they are useful iu funiishing an impromptu 
meal at small cost. As to tlio thousands who camp out yearly, or spend a 
week on the river, it is not easy to say how th(?y would manage without 
tlieir tinned provisions, wliicli may now bo obtained in variety to suit 
every requirement. 

the word Tinned is pretixed to some of the following reeijies, as a 
means of ready reference. Unless otherwise siwcified, it is understood 
that American, Australian, or New Zealand meat may be used, and that 
roast or boiled is intended. Corned meat (including j)ressed) may, for the 
]»urposo of convenience, be used in small jjrojxirtion in some of the disbos ; 
but. generally sixjaking, it is bettor served cold — preferably, as it is lean 
and rather dry, with a little fat meat or bacon— and meat which is loosely 
jiacked, and has a good deal of jelly clinging to it, is the most suitable for 
re-heating. The various forms of meat and vegetables, and meat with some 
sort of sauce, must not be overlooked, as they are to be had in groat 
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variety ; they vary mach in qoality and price, from the homely tripe and 
onions to larded cutlets : the very cheapest, however, famish plenty of 
choice, and are worth the attention of housekeepors who axe ai\x\oe& 
save both time and mon^. Some of the thickest of the soups, or 
concentrated soups’* as one firm calls them, will make an admirable 
hash, simply by adding a smaller proportion of water than would be 
required for conversion into soup. 

SBBVINO COLD MEAT. 

A joint sent from table should at once he placed on a clean dish, not only 
that it may look meet when re-served, but that it may keep better, if 
the gravy is left about it, in warai weather es|K*cially, it will sour very 
quickly. Any gravy left over should Is* most carefully stniimfl for use. all 
the floating fat iKUiig removed and added to the fat res<Tved for kitchen 
purposes generally. RemcmbtT tliat just as fat sjH>iIs gravy, so does 
graw spoil fat. 

When the joint is next sent to table, some little garnish should be 
added, for the simplest of meals. The every day sprig of parsley. a 
bunch of cress, are generally obtainable, anti nlwitys imjisrt a fresh, 
appetising appearanee. If the joint Is* niiieli disfiguni‘<l, or cut down 
low, the cut part, too, should Iw gamlslusl. When requinnl for one or two 
jieoplo only, or if the meat he cut down to the lx>iie, a few slic«*s, as neat 
and even as oireumstanees permit, will pre^eIlt a Ix'tter appearance than 
the “ joint ’’ itself. They should he 8i*rvtHl on a small dish, and suitably 
ornamented. 

Beef is liest emludlished with a few' little piles of grated horse- 
radish and sprigs of parsley. 

Veal requires cut lemons, as well as soinething green ; encumber is 
suitable. [See directions in Garnishes for the preparation of these 
ingredients.) 

Mutton, for ordinary occasions, only requires a garnish of }>arsley, 
though savoury eggs of various kinds eat well with it. and are an improve- 
ment to tlie disli. The same can he said of veal. The green tops of young 
carrots or celery, or nice fresh mint leaves may ho used, with other 
garnishing media. Beetroot is also useful ; it can he cut in so mai^ 
ways, and with a little “greenery'* gives a bright look to the dish. It 
should he brushed over with a few dn»ps of salad oil, and added at tlio last 
moment. 

Ham and Tongne, when getting low, sliould he sliced thinly, then 
rolled to look neat, and laid on a dish alternately with a ujorsel of parsley 
between each little roll; and if a few' lianMK)iled eggs can he added, 
or even a few slices or quarters, the disli is quite transformed. 

Pork requires some piquant aecomnaniineut ; ordinary store sauce 
should go to table with it. and many of tiio cold sauces in this work are 
veiT good. Some jilain, green salad, should he put about the dish, 
ana various sorts of chutney and sweet pickles will tend to counteract its 
richness. A glance at the chapter on Salads will meet every require- 
ment, and altuough those that contain mint and cucumber at ouce occur 
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to all as nice with mutton and lamb, it should be remembered that variety 
is always good, and that many others are just as suitable. 

THE TREATMENT OF SCRAPS. 

With respect to scraps generally, our dishes in this and other eliapters 
should be regarded as suggestive. To give the possible com binat ions of 
meat and the various adjuncts, in the shape of detailed reei[)(*s, would 
exhaust the whole of our space; and by “ meat,” we mean animal food 
of all sorts. 

Most housekeepers know that a glance at the larder shelves will often 
reveal many fragments that could be turned to practical account ; the cx- 
])eiKliture meurred being time rather than money ; and if only meals were 
nlanned in advance to a greater extent, the “ left overs ” would be 

less of a bugbear. It is the “h*aving 
everything to the last moment” system 
which prevents the most being iiunle 
of scraps. By keeping a botth* of 
raspings handy, some crumbs ready 
sieved, herbs in p(»wder, and tln‘ frying 
fat clarified and ready for use, if is 
astonishing Jiow much one is hid]>ed in 
the manufacture of little dishes. 

Then tiiere are various utiuisils that 
])lay no small ])art in saving lime and 
labour iscc Index); and one is illus- 
trated here, because, althougli useful in 
nearly every branch of the cuisinis it is 
particularly valuable in scraj) 
cookery. This i)andy little 
maeliine costs but a few 
shillings, and will grate to 
perfection }>read. cheese, horse-radish, 
cocoa-nut, chocolate, suet, ami many 
other ingredhuits. Tlien it will reduce 
cooked vegetables to a ])ulp, or grate 
them when in the raw state, inderd. 
its uses are almost iiinumerabh*. 

We would next urge the nece.ssity of 
exercising 2»tu*sonal ingenuity in dealing witli scraps, for this reason : 
the reci])es will be robbed of lialf tlndr value unless it l)e borm* in 
mind tliat in scf)res of instances deviation from the original is not only 
jxTinissihlf*, but will probably result in an imj)roved variety of the disli’: 
besides, in so many of f))em accurate i»roportion 8 are of little account, 
or one ingredient may do duty for another. Take for example, 8callo2)ed 
meat or fish, or a savoury toast. 

Then, in the little snacks, of which wc may give croquettes as about 
the most familiar type, where a certain consistence has to Iks given, that 
the mass may “ hind ” and retain its shape, a cook who can originate will 
work wonders with the materials at her command. Here a few bri‘ad- 
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cmmbs instead of nuwhed pototoe# ; there » spoonful of riee in nisee rf 
macaioni; and so on; while aa to 8ea«oiiiii|f»f there i« no end to the 
changes that may be rung. We refer to these [>oints« which appar so 
insignificant to an eipcrienced cook, as wo know that the most can never 
be made of scraps by those who are tied to a few eut^and^dried recipes. In 
s’jort, this is, of all otiiers, the branch of cookery in which common sense 
i^a very important ingredient. 


American and Australian 
Tinned Meats. — recijx's under 
Tinned Meats in tliis cliapter. 

Beef Darioles, Cold. — K<‘- 

([uired : asjiic, lieef, and pickles. Cost, 
about 3d. each. 

Take fur these some plain moulds, 
hexagon or fluted if at hand (nee 
r ec ipes in previous chapters for varioii.s 
kiruls of darioles); cover the huttfuns 
half an inch thick with brown a.s])ic, 
then put into l acha tcasjioonfiil of any 
hot, cl(‘ar pickles, mixed ones for 
choice, cut uj) extreme ly small ; stir into 
the asj)ic, and ltd it set. Meanwhile, 
prepare the meat by cutting it in the 
Vi'ry thinne.st slices possibles It may 
he from braised, boiled, or roastc.-d 
meat. Fill up the moulds loosely with 
these little slices, with a sprinkling of 
the pickles here and there btdwecn 
them. Fill up with the asj)ic, and 
turn out wlicn cold on a dish of small, 
green salad. 

A not hey u'hi/.- These are very nice. 
Line the moulds, bottom and sides, 
with aspie. AVhtui cpiite firm, fill up 
with slices of meat the size of thc^ 
moulds, eacli slice coated with House- 
uADisH Sauce. When within half-an- 
inch of the toj) pour more aspic ovct. 
These are pretty when turneci out, the 
stripes of brown and >vhite showing 
through the aspie. Dish them on a 
b ‘d of small cn^ss, with hits of celery 
round them, and outside the cress put 
some rings of cooked beetroot, with 
scrajied horse radish in the centre. 
These are very nice for outdoor festivi- 
ties, &c. 

Beef, Basiled, Plain.-- He’ 

quired: meat, gravy, seasoning, &c- 
Cost, about Is. 3d. 


I For a pound of meat, take a pint of 
gravy {i<ee page 79). (’ut the meat 
into slices as ecpial in size as cemveniemt 
j and about a quarter of an inch thick. 

! 'rh(‘y are prefc*rred thinntT by many 
j people, but there is greater fear that 
they will hareb n if too thin. Bring 
the gi*avy to the boil, then ijut the 
j neat in and cover. A morsel of a 
I jKCstille de legume improves the gi'avy, 

! or a scraj) of burnt onion. (AVtf 
j .Seasonin<.s.} The thickening of the 
gravy may be increased to suit the 
palate; browrit'd flour should be used 
if no ronx lu* handy. If the meat be 
already well cooked, dish it as soon as 
it is hot through ; see reimarks on pJtge 
a04. A small dish should be used, as 
it kec*j>s the meat hotter, and it should 
be made ray hot. Add something by 
way of garnish — toast, in little tri- 
angles or otlier shape, is the plainest 
form ; or some mashcnl potatoes, put in 
piles or all round the dish, or cooked 
veg«‘bihles of any other sort may he 
used. {See also Hash, American.) 

Beef, Hashed, Bich. — I se 

meat as above to half a pint of gnivy 
c)r sauce. Our recipes in Hot Sauces 
alford a variety. If gravy be chosen, 
it sliould he thick enough to coat the 
meat. Stocks Xos. 4 and d make goml 
gravies, but for the best hashes the 
hotter stocks should be used. A rich 
brown colour is nec(‘ss;u’y for beef, and 
may be easily attained by the use of 
glaze, t'xtract of meat, and colouring. 
Sonu‘ croiMons .should he used for 
gai nish, and the dish stmt to table very 
hot. a\s a rule, the fat should he re- 
moved from the meat ; gristle should 
always, and the slices should not be 
ragjy-looking and uneven. When a 
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joint is down too low to make a nice 
hash a mince is preferable. Cost, 
when made from a pound of meat, 
about Is. 6d. 

Beef, Minced, Plain.—Either 

cut the meat with a knife into tiny 
dice, laying the slices one on another, 
and using a good knife; or chop it 
W’ith a chopping knife on a board, or 
pass it through a mincing machine, 
in either case remove bits of skin and 
gristle. AVlien meat is in such a con- 
dition that all the gristle cannot be 
taken away without a good deal of 
waste, abandon tlic idea of a mince, for 
nothing is more objectionable than 
these ])ieces of gristle, however tender 
may bo the meat itself : their be-^t 
place is the stock-pot Allow about a 
pound of meat to half a pint of gravy 
{fiee page 79), season piquantly, and 
serve hot with garnish as for Hash. 
Cost, Siime as Hash. 

Beef, Minced, Savotuy.— I 

Required : about twelve ounces of 
beef, two tablespoorifuls of cho])ped 
shalots, a large teuspoonful of j)ar.sley, 
a &iltspoonful of powdered thyme and 
ba}’ leaf, a jucklcd w'alnut (chopped), 
and three gills of plain stock ; fat and 
thickening, Ac., as below. Cost, 
about Is. 

Fry the shalots in a little beef drip- 
ping, stir in the stock (No. 1, 2, or 4) 
with an ounce of browned flour and a 
teaspoonful of store sauce. Boil up 
well, add the walnuts and a little of 
their vinegai’, with salt and pepper and 
a morsel of mustai-d. Cut the beef in 
little dice (braised or boiled me.'it is 
flr.st-rate for this), and leave it in the 
gnivy for twenty minutes. Bring it 
jirst to the point of boiling before 
serving. Put a border of potatoes 
round, or any other vegetable.^, or a 
few sipjKits of toast, or some croutons. 
This is very inexpensive, but mo.st 
tasty , on account of the nature of the 
seasoning. By tin* exercise of a little 
ingenuity and for< thought many varie- 
ties of this dish maybe; indulged in. A 
pickled tomato furnisbos a pleasant 
change, so does a pickled or fresh 


mushroom, and the same may bo said 
of pickltni fruits. (See the recipes for 
Sweet Pickles.) 

Beef Minced, with Tomato 
Sauce. — Required : a pound of beef, 
saiK'c, potatoes, tomatoes, and croutons 
as below. Cost, about 28. (<SV<f Mutton, 
Hashed with Tomato Sauce.) 

Use beef in the way there described, 
and dish similarly. Carni.sh with potato 
cakes or cones, and sliee.s of grilliHl or 
fried tomatoes (see recipes in VKfiE- 
T.\iiLEs). Hot some little croutons 
about the meat, or put a border of 
ring-.shap(‘d ones with a mor8(‘l of liot 
chutiK'v or pickles, lieated in stock, in 
the centre. This is very Siivoiiry. 

Beef Minced, with Vermi- 
celli and Marrow. ~Roquii(*d : a 
pound of meat, half a pint of gnivy 
[.see page 79), a quarter of a ])Ound of 
vennicelli, and some marrow toast for 
garnish. Cost, about Is. Od. 

Take the meat and gravy, and when 
quite hot, pile the meat in the centre of 
half the vennicelli, whi< h should be sim- 
mered in plain .stock, then pile tlje rost 
of the vermicelli over ; .sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, and put the toa.st here 
and there [nee 1 n dex for n‘eipf*s) . Serve 
very lu)!, or the dish is a failure. 
Various other toasts may l)e u.sed thus, 
and rie(* or maciiroiii may be sub- 
stituted for vermieelli. 

Beef FOUSS^. — Required : t wel vo 
ounces of cold meat, one large baked 
j)otalo, a tcaspoonful of horse radi>h 
vinegar, the same of tomato vinegar, 
a little salt and pepper, a quarter pint 
of bread-crumbs, the same measure of 
brown stock and two eggs, liver as 
below'. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Mince and season the meat from a 
tender roast ; soak the crumbs iu hot 
stock, squoexx* dry, and beat finely ; 
add a floury jiotato cooked in its skin, 
the yolks of the eggs, and the vinegar. 
Bt;at hard, then beat the W'hiles of 
eggs to a fr(jUi, w'ith a pinch of 
cayeniu*, and stir in very lightly. 
Have ready about tw'o tablespooufuls 
of minced call’s liver ; stir this in 
thoroughly, then fill any plain greased 
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mould, and 8t«am for an hour. Turn 
out, and servo with hot House 
I tADisH Saitck round, and drodgo the 
top with grated hortwi radish, making a 
circle of white the size of a florin : 
round this put some cooked celery, 
the ends of the white sUilks with their 
green leaves ; arrange them thickly, 
and put more round the laise of the 
mould. Brai»f;d Ihh?! can l)€ uw*d in 
the same way with some of its gravy. 

Beef * a 

pound of meat, a tablespfsmful of 
chutney, the sjirne of tomato vineg.ir. 
an onion, a touspoonful of mustard, 
half as much pej)j)er, half a gill of 
gravy from t)je joint, hrend-crumhs, 
tomato butt(*r, brown wtuee and crou- 
tons. Cost, ai)out Is. ,‘ld. to Is. 6d. 

Tliis is a good dish, and thi re are few 
better wjtys of re-heating meat that is 
too iiiueh underdone for tabb* iu the 
cold stale. Cut thin, evt-n slices, and 
season with tlie gravy, eliutney, mus- 
tard, vinegar, and the onion, choj>iH‘d 
and fried ; both sides tlie nuat must 
be coated, (rreaso a flat dish, and put 
in some crumbs, then moat, tlien brown 
sauce, and so on, sauce fonning the loji 
layer. Drc<]ge with crumbs, put a little 
butler over, and bake brown in a 
sharp oven. AVlien done, put tin* 
croutons about, and send tomato butter 
to table ; or if preferred, spread it 
over tb e top. ( Srt- 1 \ n ex . ) 

JNe/c. — "J'his may be gr(»atly varied 
by employing other adjunets, but the 
crumbs should line the dish to prevent 
the meat hardiaiing. ^Mushroom sauee 
in jdaec of brown, with ketchuj> in- 
stead of chutney, may be used. 
Celery sauce is very nice, and horse 
radish butter is a good top garnish. 

Breakfast Cakes, Savoury. 

— llequirod : half a pound of etdd 
pork, a pobito, a quarter of a pound of 
cooked onions, seasoning as below, and 
about throe or four ounees of sjiusjigo 
meat (beef). Cost, about lOd. 

The cooked pork should bo chopped 
up, and mixed with the sausage meat in 
a basin: thorough blending is necossar^^ 
The potato, lu'cferably baked in its 
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•kin, iii to be rieTed. and midfid nrit, 
with the onioiiJi. •« i^nely cHopjpod 
poimblo. Ibey may hfi ^k«l m any 
con v<?n lent way ; bat hied onm give 
the iMist rcHult : nail and pepper with 
a genorou* i!iiit»p^>onfttl of powdertd 
sago and a grate of natmeg, go in 
next, with, if liked, a t«ai>})Oonfal of 
WortesifT sfiuce. Very thorough 
mixing is necesaary. Ijutt of alJ, put 
in the 'uhite of a niw egg, beaten b* 
a stiff froth. Tut some fine atale 
bread-eruml»s on a lx>ard, and mould 
th*- mixture on the Ixxird into littlo 
oval or round cakes, the size of a nuf- 
iiieg, h« fore flattening : or cork-shaptnl 
jdoees may lx. mad* . Have some fiy - 
imjr fat to ( ov’t-r thorn, v^ rv hot, ami 
drop thorn in; they should brown and 
cri.s]> at once ; th»-n take the jxin from 
the lire a little, while they cook ; in a 
minute or so they will he done. Drain 
and serve very hot. Tliey will puff 
out if ruade and ( (siked as din cted. 
and make quite a good-.siz« d di.'^h. 

u'tiy, — Kequired : four 
ounc-es of cold veal, tht* Rame of beef, 
three or four ounce ‘S c>f any plain herb 
forcemeat, and a little ketcluip and 
seasoning. Cost, about Is. the 

foregoing recipe ; make these in the 
same way (no potato is reedt^i}, and 
serve witli fried i)arsley and cut lemon. 

yote — Bee‘f sausige meat may be 
used, or underdone cooked meat, and 
many potted meats may enter into the 
composition with advantage. The 
stnfting must iK>t contain suet. For 
better cakes, coat them with beaten 
egg and hread-eruinhs. 

Bubble and Squeak. — Be- 

quired: a nice young cabbage, about 
ten or twelve ounces of boiled beef 
(from fresli or sfilted meat), or roaat 
beef, some fat and seasoning. Cost, 
about Sd. 

Sea.son the slices of moat with 
pep|H'r, ami a dust of nutmeg or 
imi-stard if liked ; fry them lightly in 
a little hot be ef dripping in a frying 
pan. Boil and drain the cabbigo 
well ; dry it in a cloth, chop it, and fry 
it in the same fat, {Serve the cubliuge 
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in the middle of the dish with 
the meat round ; or the meat can be 
arranged neatly on the top; some- 
times the meat is served in the middle, 
and the cabbage as a border. A small 
proportion of mashed potato is some- 
times put in with the cabbage, and a 
shredded onion is liked by some, or a 
few chives may be used. A very nice 
dish, similar to the foregoing, is made 
by frying the meat, and making 
mashed potatoes and boiled cabbage 
up into little flat cakes ; thev arc then 
rolled in crumbs and fried brown : a 
seasoning of herbs is generally added 
to them. Great care is needed in fry- 
ing the meat ; it must be constantly 
turned, and as soon as pale browm and 
just hot through it is ri'ady. 

Calf’s Head, Hashed. -Ke- 
quired : sauce, calf’s head, Ac. Cost, 
according to garnish. 

Allowa pint of sauce, any of the kinds 
which are usually served with boih^d 
calf’s head, for a pound of cooked head, 
and tongue if auj' should be left. Cut 
the meat neatly ; moisten it w'ith a litlh* 
of the liquor, and heat it between a 
couple of soup jdat'-s set over a sauce- 
pan of boiling water ; or ])iit it in a 
steamer. Wiien hot through, lay it in 
the sauce, and cover for a .short time. 
Should any of the brains remain, they 
may be put in little piles, on some 
slices of tongue, arid put about the 
dish ; eggs for garnish are also suitable, 
so are small croutons and Foiu emkat 
Halls. For more (daborate di.shes, 
when a rich sauce is u.scd, the crohtone 
should be glazed if the sauce be a 
bixAvn one ; and mushrooms, cooked in 
any approved fashion, may be served 
round the meat. 

Reference to dishes under Veal in 
this chapter, and in Made Dishes, 
will .suggest many varieties of this 
hash. 

Cavaliers’ Hasll, — Required : 
me, at, sauce, potatoes, and seasoning. 
Cost of meat, about Is. per pound. 

Cut some slices, nearly the third of 
an inch thick, from under-done mutton. 
Cut them in oblong pieces, then lay 


them in Cavalieus’ Sauce to heat 
through ; allow throe gills to a pound. 
Put some Potato Ribhons round a 
very hot dish ; pour the meat in tho 
centre, and garnish with little fancy 
croutons on the top ; they should bo 
brushed over with thin glaze, and 
sprinkled, some with chopped capers, 
and some with chopped red cliillies. 
Send any sort of sweet chutney or 
swt‘ct pickles to table with this. A 
cooked mutton kidney improves th(* 
above ; or some sheep’s or lamb’s liver 
may be used ii]) thus. 

Cold Meat Puffs. -Ih •(piilrd : 

minct‘d meat and potato pa.stry. Cost, 
from 2d. to Md. eaeb. 

Make a ininr<* of eold meat (»f iiuy 
sort, using lliick sauce or gravy 
moisten; let it be highly seasoned, as 
the (Tu.st should be ratlier thick, and 
the interior ought to be ])i(|uant, 
that tlie whole may be frtM* from 
insipitlity when eaten. Fur each tablc- 
.^pooiiful of tlie niincO“for which .vcc 
recij)(:H, under tho various kinds of 
meat, poultry, Ac. — roll out soini* 
rounds <*f good Potato Pastuv, tin* 
size of th(j top of a large breakfast 
cup; put the mince on om? side, liriish 
the inner edges with tie* beaten egg, 
fold over, then press them, and ]»ini h 
them lip. They can then bt? baked or 
fried ; if the former, mark them across 
slanlwiso, andbrusli them with raw egg, 
or part milk will do, and bukebroivn in 
a (luiek oven or before the lire. Servt* 
with any suitable saue(» or gravy. If 
fried, coat them with egg and crumbs, 
or egg and cru.shed vermicelli, and 
jdungo into plenty of liot fat. Ah 
.soon as brown and crisp, serve, and 
gamish with little sprigs of fried 
parsley, and lemon slici'd and cut in 
dice. (>SVr Coumsh Pasties in rantry.) 

Cottage Pie. — Required : a 
pound and a half of cooked potatooH, 
half a jionnd to three-quarters of cold 
meat, seasoning and gravy as lielow. 
Cost, about 9d. 

The potatoes must be nicely cooked 
and mashed while hot [nve directions 
for ASHED Potatoes). They should 
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1)0 seasoned, and beaten until light 
with a wooden spoon. A pie diah 
should then be grotisod, and the 
potatoes put at tho bottom, to form 
a layer from half to an inch in 
thickness. The meat should be nui<lo 
into a thick mince of the usual kin I 
with stoek or gmvv, see page 70, or it 
may bo miNt d with Onion SAt’<*p., or 
any other which may have Is-en sent 
to "table with the meat. The nio r the 
minee, the nieer, of course, will W 
the jue. T}i(‘ moat m xt, and 

should be put in tho <ontre of the 
bottom layer, h aving a little spaee all 
rouml. 'riu n drop the remainder of 
tho jiotaloes on tho top, beginning at 
th<' sides — this provints the boiling 
out of tho gravy when tho incjit begins 
to cook- go on until all bo used, 
making tho pie liigliiost in th** niiddh-. 
Take a fork, and rough tho surface all 
over, boeauso it will brown better 
than if loft smooth. For a plain dish, 
put it in tho oven just as it is, and 
bake it for tiftocn to twenty inimite*s. 
Or it may bo just sprinkled with 
molt(^d dripping (a brush is u.sod for 
this), or it may bo coated with beaten 
egg, part of which may then bo used 
in the ma.shed jiotatoes. As soon as 
the i>ic is hot through and brown, it 
should he served. U'hero are many 
recipes for this pie, or variations of it, 
and in some, directions arc given for 
putting the meat in the dish first, and 
all the potatoes on the top. The plan 
above detailed will he found the better, 
bec-<ause the meat biung enveloped 
entirely in potatoes runs no risk of 
becoming hard, as it would do if ex- 
posed to tlio dir(‘ct heat of the oven. 
Any othcjr cooked vegetables may be 
iidded to the above, but they should he 
placed between the meat arid potatoes, 
both top and bottom. If a very 
savoury pie is desired, make the minee 
very moist, and allow longer time for 
baking. The potatoes will absorb 
some of the gravy, and.be found tasty. 
In this case, the heat, must not Ihj 
tierce At stm-ting, only at tho end for 
the pie to brown well. For a richer 
pie, allow a larger proportion of 
83 


molt. For « ronr choap omo, half A 
pound of meat wiU do for two poumlt 
of potatoen. 

mcAt Hemps, stock. and 

potatoes as under. Cost, variable. 

All sorts of meat, with or without bit* 
I of pouUrj', may l>c us<‘d ; Iwicon or ham 
t improves ; there must not bo much 
I fat, and skin and gri.^tlo should 
! }i.s carefully removed as tor Isitter 
di.shf s. Min«'e or c hop the menty and 
inoi.Ht< n it with well-llavonn^^i sbx k 
that will j<‘IIy wh< n cold ju-e ren ijK>s 
for gravies )ind*'r Mr.iT Firs, and 
SrorK No. r> . Whtyn ! Mjongh, 
mould the minr-e into litth bail.** th»* 
si'/.o of .1 walnut. (*r 1 irg» r : par>b y aral 
' othf-r hold..' Tii ly i'< add"d at di'i rr tion 
(xrr vaibms ('ro<|iJtft* .s iifid'U’ 31f:AT, 

: Mitton, See., in thi.s ih.a]*tfT). d'hm 
I coat ea' li ball with mash* d |H>tat<.HS, 

! ehrx>sing a rcf ipt* in which etrg is 
i given {see Fotatoes). Shape matly, 
j then coat with bread-crumbs, aft<r 
I ju.st moi.stening with a little egg and 
milk beaten together ; all egg is b**tter. 
j Fry in hot fat to cover, and ser\'o hot 
after draining. 

Curried Balls. — Required : cur- 
ried rice, cold meat, bread-crumbs, 
eggs, and seasoning. Cost, about Is. 
a dozen, but variable. 

Any cold meat does : pork or bacon in 
small proportion is an improvement. 
Allow’ half as much meat as rice ; the 
latter should be warm w’hen added, as 
the llavour will ho bettor : the meat is 
to be prepared as for a mince. Cover 
until ctdd, then add bread-crumbs and 
egg yolk, one for half a pound of 
meat, and more s*'asoning to taste 
(diutney, or pickles, or salt and pepi>er 
only may be used. Some cookt'd 
mushrooms or celery may go in. Tho 
mass should be of tho right consistonco 
to mould with tho fingers (flouretl) 
into little balls, the size of a Tanger- 
ine* orange. They can remain until 
the nt'xt morning, and be cooked for 
breakfast ; they can bo rolled in 
crumbs and fried, -or biowned before 
the fire ; if fried, the dry prooesa 
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answers ; if browned, dip them in hot 
dripping before crumbing them. 

Curry of Cold Meat.— This 

is very plain and cheap, llequiriid : 
half-a-pound of scraps of m<'at, cut in 
dice or small slices (scversil kinds may 
be used together), a large onion, a 
small apple, or a few gooseberries or 
rhubarb stiilks, or a tomato, half a i)int 
of common stock (as No. 1 or 2), or the 
liquor from boiled meat or that from 
vcgetjiblcs (as stock No. 10), a good 
teaspoonful of curry powder, an ounce 
of dripping, and half an ounce of 
browned flour; or, for white moat, 
ground rice or ordinary flour. Cost, 
about lOd., exclusive of the rice. 

Peel and slice the onion, then chop 
it up and fry it in the fat, first well 
heated ; add the chopped apj»b‘, or 
cither of the substitutes, stir for a 
few minutes, then mix in the powder, 
flour, and stock, and stir to the boil ; 
skim the fat off and cook until the 
onion, &c., are tender : add salt to taste 
and a little pepper if liked. Put in 
the meat and serve in tw’enty minutes, 
keeping it below boiling point all the 
time. Jjoiled rice should be served 
with this. (*SVr recipes under Pice.) 
Suppo.sing it is desirable to cook the 
meat — if underdone, for in.stanco — let 
the sauce boil up well, then put the 
meat in and give it from half an hour 
to an hour’s gentle simmering, adding 
a little stock from time to time. 

Xote . — A spoonful of sauce, cither 
Ai'I'LE, Tomato, or Goosehekky, or 
the .same measure of Cccumbkr 8ai ce, 
or a little of the same kinds of jmrec 
may be put with the foregoing, to give 
the required acidity and piquancy, to 
increase which a spoonful of any sort 
of flavoured or pickled vinf?gar may 
be added ; then the fresh apple is not 
w’anted, as a plain currj' of this de- 
scription will be just as good so treated, 
and the scrapings of a sauce tureen 
may be thus used up advantageously. 

Curry of Cold Meat and 
Vegetables. — This is a scrap dish 
pure and simple. To make it, take any 
sort of curried vegetables-^ a mixture 


is the nicest — and any left from 
dinner come in handy. {See recipes 
under A’egetables.) Supposing a pint 
or so of vegetables and sauce together, 
put in from a tablcspoonful or two to 
half a pint, according to convcni(?ncc, 
of any bits of cooked meat or poultry 
there may be in the larder ; odds and 
ends of game may go in with any 
dark meats, and bits of ham, or bacon, 
or tongue, will “ blend ” with white 
meat or poultry. The whole mass 
should be quite tliick, and put pyramid- 
shape on the dish, with some plainly- 
boil<‘d rice or UruKiEi) IfiCE round it, 
and a haid-boilc‘d egg or two, sliced, 
about the dish. Cost, variable. 

Outlets, Prussian.— Kcquind ; 
a pound of cold meat — veal, with 
rabbit, cliicken, or any other poultry, 
and a snutll proportion of bacon or 
pickled j>ork, or vcjil and bacon only — 
two shalots, a to.'isj)oonful of salt, or 
less may do, half as much pei)pei, a 
tablespoonful of parsley, or other 
similar sjiiicc, a good-sized mush- 
room, a raw egg, some l>r(‘ad-erumbs, 
potato(;s, and a morsel of butter. Cost, 
from Is. 2d. to Is. Gd. 

Let the meat be min((‘d, then season 
it (a grate each of lemon peel and nut- 
meg an; further irniuoveinenls), chop 
tlie mushrf>oin and shahit.s, and 
“sweat*’ them for five miniit(>s in the 
butter ; add them with the sauce, the 
white of the egg beaten, and enough 
nia.shed potato(;s to give the dc.sin'd 
consistency. Mould into litth* cutlets 
the siz(3 of neck of lamb cutlets, then 
brush them with the yolk (•£ the t‘gg 
beaten with a tahlespoonful of milk. 
Coat them with the erumUs, and fry 
crisp and brown. Stick a morsel of 
pipe macaroni in the end to form 
the bone, and dish them in a ring 
round a mound of Masked Potatoes 
or a pile of Potato Snow. 

Another way . — Use mutton or bocf 
and brown sauce instead of the above. 
Add the same seasonings, with the 
exception of the lemon i>eel. Serve 
round a mound of cooked vegetables 
of any sort in season. 
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Devizes P4t6.—H(‘qiiircd : Fonni 
(‘ 0 ()k(;(l calf’H head, cold lamb, pickled 
tongue boiled, hard-boiled eggs, 
bacon, and strong stock and season- 
ing. (.V)8t, very variable. 

Slice the calf’s head thinly, also tho 
lamb and tongue ; have some Braix 
(’akes, or cook and slice the brains ; 
slice the eggs also, season rather highly 
with salt and i)epper, a little lemon 
])ecl and cayenne, and mushroom pow- 
der if liked. Tut all in a deep dish, 
arranging the lay«‘rs alternattdy. 
Kiiough stock to hirrn a jtdly wh< n 
cold must then be poured ov(t ; a flour 
and water jaiste shouM be used to 
cover, and the pate baked in a slow 
oven. For a disli which holds a (jiiart 
allow an hour and a half. When cold, 
take tint pasto off, turn out the i>ate, 
and use parsley, with some (\gg8 — 
Pickled Eoos are correct— for gar- 
nishing. 

For a bftttor class pate some cooked 
sweetbreads are used instead of brains; 
or some nice Fouckmeat Balls can bo 
!ni.Ked with the rest of the ingredients 
and for a plainer pate an ox foot or 
some sheep’s feet may take tho place 
of the ciilf’s head. 

There are many recipes for this old- 
fashioned pate, but one made as above 
can be recommended. 

Dry or Scalloped Hash.— Bc< 

quired: h.'ilf ii pound of boiled salt 
beef, four to five ounces of mashed 
l)otatoes, a good-sized onion, < hopped 
and fried, and Mack pepper, butter, 
and brcad-cruin\)S. (’ost, about 8d. 
or Od. 

The meat is to be put through a 
mincer, or chopped and pounded, as 
convenient, then mixed with the vege- 
tables and seasoning ; it is a great 
improvement to pass tho whole again 
through a mincer. Then put the 
mixture into one good-sized or a few 
small seallop-stiells, or spread on a hat 
dish ; either must be grcas('d ; put the 
crumbs over, and the butter on the top 
in small pieces, and heat in a good oven. 
The top should be nicely biowneil. 

A^ote , — Although a departure from 


tho original, we can recommend a 
mixture of beef and ham or bacon, 
with a dash of parsley and thyme, in 
addition to tho onion ; or, for a change, 
the latt(‘r may be omitted, and a 
pinch of pow’dered bay-leaf added, 
together with a dash of ground nutmeg 
or other spice, or a few drops of store 
sain*e. Another variation is to line tho 
shells with the potato and onion mixed, 
and to put the meat in the centre, after 
sprinkling it with a few' drops only of 
ketchup; then to cover witli more onion, 
and finish off as before. Any kind of 
beef may be used, either ])lainly salted 
or spiced ; the dish is all the better 
with a fair share of fat : vvith all lean 
meat, (Iryness is to bo oxpcctotl. 

Exeter Hash.— K« -quired ; a 
j ]»ound of cold meat, a pint ef common 
i stock of any s-u-t, oith'-r fnun meat or 
vegetables, a p.'od pint of mixed vege- 
taidcs, of the kind used for stews, 
slict‘<l or in sqiiarts, sea.^oning, vinegar, 
and half an apple ; thickening, Ac., as 
1 below'. Co.st, from Is. 3d. to Ks. Gd. 

Take a stew-jar, put half tho vege- 
tables at tlu‘ hottnin. Cut the moat up 
in rathor thick pieces, dip each in 
vimgar with a little pe}>pLT in, add 
them to tho vt'gotablos, grate tlie apple 
and ])ut it on the meat ; then put in 
the i<‘.st of the vegetables and lialf the 
stock ; cover and cook for an hour or 
more, tht n aild the rest of the stock, 
with Uu‘ thickening ; some cooked 
rice or other grain may he used, or tho 
stock may be mixed with Hour, &c. 
Co oil cooking for anotiier hour, or 
thcn'abuut.s until the vegetables are 
tender; then add salt to taste and 
serve hot. 

— If carrots arc used for tho 
alM)vo tlicv must be grated if raw', or 
cold ones may he used up ; tho onions 
must he scalded or parboiled. ITie 
stoi k should w arm w'hon put in. 

y'ofr . — Only meat which is under- 
done, or whicli is somewhat tough, 
sluuihl he us(hI for this form of hiish. 
(.SVe remarks on i»ago 504.) 

Fry, Minced and Baked.— 

Kcquired : half a nouiul of cooked fry, 
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any sort, half its weight in macaroni, 
some mashed potatoes, gravy, and 
seasoning. Cost, 9d. or more, accord- 
ing to kind of fry. 

Mince the fry and mix with it a 
quarter of a pint of stock (No. 1 or 2) 
and some herbs, salt and pepper. Lino 
a greased dish with mashed potatoes^ 
put next a fried onion sliced, then the 
n*y, more onions next, and a thick 
layer of mashed potatoes on the top ; 
then put the macaroni over. This 
should be boiled until tender in stock 
of any plain sort. Ct)vor this with 
more potato, and finish off as directed 
for Cottage Pie. 

This is a cheap dish but very tasty. 
More gravy should be served with it, 
any left over from the fry being use(l 
up, and if there is no fat with the 
meat a httle cooked bacon may be 
used. 

Another icay . — Grease a shallow 
baking-tin and cover the bottom and 
sides with bread-crumbs, lay in some 
onions as above, then the fry; cover 
with a layer of boiled rice, moistened 
with plain stock ; shake crumbs on the 
top, put a few bits of dripping over, 
and bake until heated through and the 
top a nice brown. 

Gateau . — ^ee under Meat. 

Ghiac. — Itcquired : meat, bread, 
eggs, seasoning, and vegetables. Cost, 
about Is. 4d. to Is. Gd. 

This is a Norwegian dish, a good 
meal from odds and ends. A j)ound 
of cold meat forms the foundation — 
meat and game, or meat and poultry, 
wdth a little bacon — a morsel of any 
of the savour}’ pates mentioned in this 
work could be used up in it. After 
passing through a mincer add a thick 
slice of bread, soaked in stock, soup, or 
gravy, and squeezed well, then passed 
through a sieve; there should be a 
breakfastcupful ; two eggfs, with salt 
and pepper to taste, are also wanted. 
The whole is then pressed into a flat 
tin, rather shallow, and baked slowly 
until firm enough to turn out, then 
dredged well with crumbs, and browned 
before the fire. A good gravy is then 


poured over it, and peas, cauliflower^ 
or other nice vegetable j)ut round it. 

A very good dish is made by using 
cold fish and sauce, instead of meat 
and gravy. The broad may be soaked 
cither in hot milk or fish stock ; any 
fish sauce can be served with it. 

Another way . — Use white meat of 
any sort, or meat and j)oultry for the 
dish ; mix it with the bn^ad as above 
directed, and put it in the mould in 
layers, with a sjirinkliiig of boiled ri( (* 
between the layers. Turn out and 
pour White Sauce flavoured witli 
cheese over it, and put little Ki( e 
Cakes or Balls round the bast'. 

Ham, with. Spinach.— Ke- 

qiiircd : ham, sauct*, and vegeUbles as 
Indow. (V>st, about Is. 6d. if lialf a 
j)Ound of liam be used. 

Cut some slict*s of boiled or baked 
ham, with hut little fat, and lay them 
in a saute pan, cover them with a thick 
layer of 1)ioe.stive Sauce, turn them 
and coat the other side. The pan 
should be slightly buttered, and the 
ham b(‘ left to lieat through gradually, 
the pan being shaken a few times. 
But .some ashed Totatoes in a 
smooth layer on a hot dish, dredge 
them with r<i.spings, and lay the ham 
on. rrej)are sonu' small moulds of 
spinacli (.see Vi:(;i:taui.ks), and lay them 
round the dish : put a small crouton on 
the top of each, and i^our a little gravy 
round them. To make this put some 
slock in the s;iutc pan, scrape it well, 
then add a little thickening, colouring, 
and seasoning, and strain. Wliile 
this is boiling up keep the dish of 
ham, Ac., over boiling water all the 
time. Some son-el, endive, nettles, 
turnip tops, or other green vt'gctablcs 
may b(' used in place of sinnach ; small 
Brussels sprouts can bo used also. A 
little Bkow.v Sauce should be poured 
over them, then no gravy is wanted 
round the disli. 

Ham witli Tomato Gance.— 

Kequired : lialf a pound of liam, cut 
in small round slices, half a pint of 
Tomato Sauce, a dozen small Potato 
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IUlls, and a few croutons. Cost, 
about Is. 3(1. 

Follow tlio foregoing recipe, * in {#rc- 
jniring tho liani, using tomato sauce 
in place of the digestive*, liish the 
slices (vich on a crouton, a little 
larger than tlie ham. ovcrla]»piiig 
down a dish. Glaze the potato ])alls, 
and put them down the sidt;s, and send 
tin* rest of the sauce to table. Or, at 
the end.s of tho dish put a puree of any | 
green vegetable, and pour the sauce ] 
round it. | 

Ham with Vermicelli and 
Pickles. — Required : three quarters 
of a pound of ham, cut as above, brown 
sauce, an oblong slice of bread, fried or 
toasted, hot mixed pickles and vermi- 
celli. Cost, about Is. 8d. I 

Heat the ham in brown sauce to | 
cover {fife last recipe but one), dish on 
the bread, and put tho vermicelli (or 
macaroni] round; it should be co(»ked 
in brown stock. Garnish with little 
heaps of hot, clear pickles, minced, 
and lieated in wiuce or stock. These 
arc tasty snacks for any meal. 

Hash, American, Corned 
Beef. — Required: a pint of chopped 
corned beef, a pint and a quarter or 
rather less of mashed potatoes, a couple 
of ounces of butter or dripping, salt and 
pepper, some toast or fried bread, stock, 
and parsley. Cost, from Is. to Is. 3d. 

The meat and potatoes are to be 
mixed and moistened with stock, about 
half a gill being added at first ; more 
will bo w’anted if the potatoes are 
very dry, but avoid making the mix- 
ture sloppy. Heat the fat in a shallow 
stewpun and put in the rest, then set 
it where it will allow the contents to ^ 
become brown and set. When done, j 
turn out on a liot dish, with the 
parsley and bread round it. 

Another way . — The fat should be 
melted and mixed wdth tho rest. The 
pan is to bo greased to ket'p the 
mixture from sticking. Tho layer 
should be thin, as it is intended* to 
cook in a shorter time than the above. 
All sorts of additions in tho way of 
seasoning may bo added, and other 


kinds of meat may prepared. 

With care in the C(^>oking, then; hashes 
are very nice ; but a fierce heat hardens 
the meat, and a very indigestible dish 
is the result. {See also Duy oh Scal- 

LOPKl) IlASJr.) 

I Another way . — Put two parts of beef 

' and one of potatoes, both chopped, in 
a pan with a little milk, and stir until 
hot ; then season, and stir in a lump of 
butter, and serve in a mound, on toast, 
w’ith sippets round it. A morsel of 
fried onion or parsley may be added. 

Hash, American, Hoast 
Beef. — Required : some cold beef, 
chopped, half as much cold choppe(i 
potato, and seasoning as below. The 
meat and i>otato should be seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and a little fried 
onion if approved, then moisten with a 
little gravy or butter, and put in the 
frying-pan until hot through, wdieii it 
may l)e served at once, or left until the 
underside has become brown and crisp, 
thi'ii turned out on a hot dish. 

This admits of great variety in tho 
shape of cooked celerj’, or mushroom, 
or other vegetable ; care must be taken 
to avoid any raw vegetable, even onion, 
as the hash takes so short a time to 
heal through. 

Hash with Eggs.— Required : 
half a pint of Bkown fc>AVCE, a pound 
of cold meat (or meat with game), five 
eggs, some croutv'ns, seasoning as 
undt‘r. Coj^t, about 2s. 

Roil the .^auce, add pepper, and a 
little store sauci' or ketchup, with a tea- 
spoonful of chopped jnirsley, or a little 
mu.shroom powder if the flavour is 
preferred ; put in the sliced meat, pro- 
liared in the usual way, and leave to 
become well flavoured. Fry some 
round croutons, and trim tho edges of 
I the t‘ggs (fried or poached) ; put one 
' on (‘ucli crouton. I)ish tho meat, lay 
:in on the top, and one at each end 
and each side ; put a pinch of coralline 
|M'Pper on each egg yolk, and serve 
hot. This looks very tempting, and 
tastes as well as it looks. 

Hash, the Habob’s. — He* 

quired: two pounds of cold mutton, 
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half a pound of lean ham, half a pound 
of onions, two fresh limes, a pint of 
Brown Sauce, a tiihlespoonful of 
Naror Pickles, and seasoning as 
below, boiled rice, and two ounces of 
sultana raisins. Cost, about 2s. 9d. 

Put on a plate a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, the same of sherry, the pickles 
and raisins ; the latter should he 
picked, and chopped a little ; add the 
rind of half a lemon, grated, and a 
little white pepper; mix well, and 
cover until requirt'd. Peel the onions, 
cut them in rings, fry them a little, 
then put them in the sauce, with the 
seasoning from the ]>Iate, and cook 
until tender. Cut the liam in stri])s, 
and fr}’ in the fat from the onions; 
then put it in the sauce with the cold 
meat, and leave coveied for half an 
hour; it must barely simmer. IJoil 
the rice as for curry, hut use stock 
instead of water: wipe the liiiu'S, 
but do not peel them ; cut them in 
slices, and then in strij)s. Put the 
meat and sauce on a disli, with the* 
rice round it, and sjirinkle it with the 
strips of lime, aiul a dust of coralline* 
pepj)er. Ham of good quality must he 
used for this; it must not be liard or 
salt, or the disli will Ik* (juite s]toi]ed. 

It is very good if care be taken. 

Kotc. — If “Naliolf Pickles ” are not 
at hand, any similar sort may be* 
used. 

Hash, Horman. — Puapiiivd : 
cold meat, onions, stock, and seasoning, 
gravy, Ae,. as IjcIow. Cost, about 2s.. 

P(*el a dozen and a half of luiitcm 
onions, fiw them a rich brown in hot 
butter, add an ounce of Hour, brown 
well, and then .••tir in half a pint of 
stock from the hones of the joint ; the 
mi at may >h: beef or mutton ; when it 
boils up put in a gill of gravy, skirn 
well, and season to taste w’ith salt, 
pepjier, and Lemon Pickle, 'with a few 
dro})8 of mushroom ketchup. Have 
ready about a pound and a (juarter of 
meiit, in nice rven slices; thi.s is a 
superior dish, and a little trouble is 
necessary ; all skin and gristhj must 
be removed : lay it in the sauce, and 


cover up for half an hour that it may 
become impregnated with the Havours. 
Then re-heat, and servo with a garnish 
of Pickled Mushrooms, or sliced 
lemons, and send vegetables to table in 
a sejMiratc dish. 

For a cheaper hash, the gravy can 
he left out ; a dash of Fr(*nch viiu'gar 
taking its jdace, and more stock being 
used to make, up the dclicicni'y ; but 
for the first-named recij>c, if no gravy 
is at hand, a litth* cxtrai t of im at or 
glaze should be used for the j»iir]>osc. 

Hash, Hnrsery.— Inquired ; a 
pound of co(>k<‘d mutton or Jamb, Iialf 
a pound cacli of oiiioiis. potatoes and 
ccli ry, a j)int of Jii( k Sai ce, an<l 
some seasoning. Post, about Is. Id. 
to Is. (id. 

Parboil tilt* oiii(*ns and jiohitocs: cut 
them up, slice them into a stewpan 
with the celery, add a little salt and 
j>ej)per, and some weak steak (liquor 
from boiled meat, Ac.), and cook until 
the celery is soft, and the.* polato<.*.s 
broken uj). In a 8ej)aiate saucepan 
heat the eut-uj»meat in the rice sauce 
then mix the* contents ed’ the two pans. 
Thi.s is a v(*ry good and nourishing 
meal for children. It is more sub- 
stantial if some small duin]>Iings are 
served with it. 

Xutt. — 'J'he same kind ed hash for 
‘‘ children of rdd«T growth,” is excellent 
vilh a small propuitieui of clioppeei 
ca]Kr.s, and some of their vinegar 
.stirred in ; eaj>er sauce from bciiled 
iiu*al can la* u.'ied, the rictr sauce being 
reduced in juojiortion. 

Hash, Save-all. ~ Keepdred ; 

meat, vegetables, Ac., as below, (’o.st, 
about Is. :^d. 

For this, which is viry good and 
economical, t.ike lialf a dozen co()ked 
potatoe.s ; slice them a sixth <»f an 
inch or so in tliickness, add a gtaaJ. 

I sized Spanish onion, ladled or baked, 

1 and sliced simihtrly. A slict* or twi^ of 
1 broiled or fried }»a(,*on should be cut in 
I small pieces. Then take from twelve 
ounces to a jKjund of roast veal ; it 
often hajqicns that the centro of a 
large fillet is somewhat underdone : 
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that 18 the part to choose. Slice? it 
neatly. Make a pint of gravy of the 
usual kind for plain hashoB {gee page 79)t 
add the above ingredients, together 
■with seasoning to taste, salt and bacon 
excepted. Cover, and stew as softly as 
possible for an liour, then put in s;tlt 
and a tablospoonful or two of gmted 
cheese — it do(‘8 not matter what kind, 
so that it is dry enough to grate and 
of good flavour. Aft(‘r this the 
mixture should not boil ag.ain. Turn 
out on a liot dish, and serve at once 
w’ith cut lemon and the bacon. 

Another icay. — Use cooked celery in 
place of onion, and leave out i»art 
of the potatoes, adding some sort of 
eook(}d cereal to make up. A tomato 
can be used as wcdl as the other veg(?- 
tables if liked, and the cheese may bo 
reduced in quantity to suit the biste, 
but as first given the hash is ex- 
cellent. 

yotc . — Supposing the m(*at to be 
thoroughly cooked, heat the other 
ingredients first, then put in the meat 
for a short time only. 

Hot Pot.— Tkii’e ani> Cow 
Heel Hot Tot and Tinned K.\niiiT 
Hot Pot. 

Kotcli Potch., Ox Tail.— Take 
for this a tinned ox tail. The jelly 
should be melted, and added to half a 
pint or so of i)lain brow n stock, nicely 
flavoured and thickened as for stow’s. 
The pieces of tail should be put in this 
to heat. They want careful treatment, 
being geiuu-ally somewliat “ raggy ” 
looking. The adjuncts, in the shape 
of vegt^biblos, must depend upon cir- 
cumstances ; a PeuEE of ('.MUioTs, or 
dried or fresh Guekn 1’ea.s may be 
used ; it should be spread on a dish 
ready for serving, and the tJiil and 
g^avy put high on the top. The surface 
is then to be covered with more vt*ge- 
tables, either a puree, or mixed 
vegetfiblos as for a haricot (m? rocijws 
for ^luTTON, Haricot) ; or any cold 
carrots, onions, turnips, potatoes, &c., 
can be sliced and fried, and used for 
the purpose. 

Ox cheek is excellent in the same 


form. Co«t, about Is. 3*1, but vam*« 
with the adjuncts. PoLi'MTTi, 

Italun.) 

Italian Polpetti. — See Pol- 

rETTi, Italian. 

Jersey Fish Curry,— Re- 
quired : two ounces each of flour and 
butter, a tcaspoonful of sjilt, luilf as 
much pepper, a pinch of nutmeg and 
lemon rind gmted, a pint of milk, or 
half fish stock, a pound and a half of 
any white fish (mixed sorts an.swer), a 
teii.spoonful each of mild curry ])a8te 
and pow’der, a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, a little powdered bay leaf, and 
the juice of half a lemon. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. with fish at fid. per pound. 

3Iclt the butter, fry the flour in it 
to a straw' colour, add milk and boil 
up. Flake the cold fish, and browm in 
a little hot fat. It sliould first be 
spread w’ith the curry paste. The 
onion is to be fried in the same fat, 
then dniined imd put in the Siincewith 
the seasoning and fish, and left for 
half an hour just off the boil. Cut 
lemons and rice should bo put round 
the di.sh. Curried or plainly -lK)i led 
rice is suitable. The onion is some- 
times omitted. 

White meat may bo used ; tlien the 
curry stuffs should be increased a little. 

A tiunarind may be cooked in the Siince 
to give .slight piquancy. The curry 
powder may be blended with the sauce, 
or the onions can be dredged with it 
before frying. 

Kidney with Vegetables.— 

Required : kidney, vegetables, and 
gravy us below. Cost, variable. Take 
some of the kidney from a cooked loin 
of veal, mince it with a mushroom or 
two in proj)ortion to the quantity of 
kidiu'v, iwiss it through a mincer, and 
moisti*n with any gmvy left over 
from the joint, enough to make a thick 
mince ; fry some tender vegetable 
marrow in little boat shapes (set' Veoe- 
TAHLEs), and fill them with the mince. 
Serve lu>t for bnakfast. 

Another nay , — Put a piece of toast 
or fried broad on a dish, pour tho 
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kidnoy mince over, and put potatoes 
in any approved way round the dish. 

Anothci' icay . — Supposing some beef 
kidney that has been stewed to he 
handy, cut it in thin slices or mince it, 
with half its weight of cooked bacon, 
heat altogether in soime of the gravy, 
and flavour to taste. Any kind of 
vegetables may be used to form a border ; 
a carrot puree is very nice, or any green 
puree, or } da inly-boiled vegetable will 
aiiswer. Either should be garnished 
with the little rounds of artichoke that 
were cut from the rings. 

These are tasty little snacks, which 
may be greatly varied. 

King’s Bings. — This is a very 
a])ijetising little oish ; it can be varied 
a good deal, as the recipe is very sug- 
gestive of many others, the idea being 
to serve the meat in rings of some 
sort of vegetable. Supposing a snuill 
quantity of minced veal to be handy, 
with perhaps a cooked carrot, cut the 
latter into rings, stamp out the in- 
terior, then lay the rings flat in a 
buttered saute j)an, and hiat tliein in a 
little pale stock. Drain, and fill with 
the white ininee, first arranging the 
rings on the dish for serving, a crous- 
tade, or some rice, or a bed of some 
cook(.d vegetable being first i)laccd on 
it, otherwise it would have a flat 
a]>p('arance. If a cucumber can be 
Cooked and sliced, and the rings 
j)laced alternately wdth the carrot, the 
effect will be still nicer. The mince 
should be put in from a bag with a 
pipe, and a little garnish us(;d on each 
little ]dlc: a morsel of the outside 
skin of a pickled walnut, alternated 
with parsley or a bit of red or green 
chilli, looks nice, Ihiund the rings 
pour some nice Sfiuce of th(j kind used 
for the meat ; then make some ring- 
sliapf^d croutons, and put them over- 
lapping to form a border round the 
dish. If liked, the interior of the 
vogetahles used for thfi rings can he 
sieved and mixed wdth the sauce. If 
chicken mince be used, the garnish 
may h(^ more elaborate— olives, little 
egg balls, &c. 


Lambs’ Tongnea.See Tinned 

I’ONGIES. 

Meat Croquettes.— 'J'hose are 
very plain and quickly made. In- 
quired: equal weights of cold nu'at and 
mashed potatoes, a cooked onion to 
half a pound of each of tlu‘ fonrgoing, 
also a little salt and j)Cj)]a*i', and an 
egg witli a little milk. Cost, about Is. 
}HT dozen. 

C’liop the meat small, pass the pota- 
toes through a sieve, wliile hot if 
])ossible, aild the meat and seasoning, 
and the yolk of the egg ; it should ho 
first well beaten, if the jKdatoes are 
dry and mealy a tablesj) 0 ()nful of milk 
or a little melted drijqiing may be 
added ; if they are not int'aly this is 
la tter emitted. Then make them into 
little halls the size, say, of a large walnut, 
ora trifh' larger, then fry tlu'm in hot fat 
to cover them, or hake them in a quick 
oven. In the latter case, put thtun on 
a greased tin, and brush them over 
with a small quantity of liquid fat. 
Drain before dishing. 

Another way. — (hnit half tlie pota- 
tuis, add a cou]>le of tiihlespoon fills of 
hread-crumbs to each half jxmnd of 
me;it, and a sjioonful or two of gravy 
well thickened. To either of these 
lierbs may he added ; the onion may 
he fried or boiled, and should be 
chopped small ; a fried one makes the 
dish more savuury. 

Ill place of the onion and gravy a 
spoonful of onion sauci? may be used. 
]\Iixed meats can he used. 

Meat GAteau.— Required : twelve 
ounces of cold meat, fat and lean, free 
from gristle, and cut uj) small ; seu-son- 
ing, fat, crumbs, gravy, and two eggs. 
Cost, about Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

l^Ielt ail ounce or so of dripping, fry 
in it a chopped onion, stir in a table- 
spoonful of flour, brown it, add nearly 
a gill of jdain stock or gravy from a 
joint, with browning, seasoning, and a 
little sauce or ketehup to taste ; then 
stir in the meat. When cool beat in 
the eggs very thoroughly, with a 
tablespoon ful of bread-erumbs. Take 
a plain cuke tin, rather shallow, grease 
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and coat it thickly with crumhs, hut 
Hhako out all tlie loose ones. Put in 
the mixture, shake a few more crumbs 
over, cover wi tli a hit of gTta>ecl paper, 
jind hake in a moderate oven from 
thirty to fifty minutes, according to 
depth of tin. Turn out and pour 
gravy round. For dishes of this sort 
always have more crumbs in reserve, 
in ease any stick to the bottom of the 
tin in baking ; then ju.>tsj)rinkle a few 
more on the top. Kaspings are, of 
course, better than crumb.**, beinjj; 
already browned. If crumbs are used 
they must be browned first. 

Any trimmings of game — ju.st the 
scra])ing8 of the bones -are a wonder- 
ful improvement to this. ]\Iushrooms 
instead of onion make a j)leasant 
variety. 

Meat in Savoury JeUy.- 

This is a good dish for breakfast in 
summer time. Required : a pound of 
cooked meat— mixed sorts if liked — 
two eggs, and two ounces of ctx)ked 
ham or bacon ; stock, 4&c., as below’. 
Cost, about Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. 

First heat the stO(?k— about half a 
pint — add a tcaspoontul each of onion 
vinegar, tarragon vinegar, and mush- 
room ketchup or ■w’ulnut ketchup; 
strain it a few times through muslin, 
and leave to cool, then test a little : if 
firm nothing is wanted, if not stiff 
enough add a little divS.iolved gelatine 
— a quarter of an ounce to half an 
ounce may bo wanted. Boil the eg,^ 
lull'd and slice them, dip the slices in 
w’arin butter, then in chopped parsley, 
and a little popper and nutmeg. Take 
a plain mould, put in the eggs, meat 
in dice, and the bacon in strips loosely ; 
then pour in the stock, and when cold 
turn out. 

Braised meat makes the best mould ; 
any other can be used, but it must be 
tender. 

Meat Moley.^-A moley is a dish 
that is very well knowm and much liked 
in all curry-euting countries ; tlio 
recipe wo give is for moley as projiarod 
in Ceylon. The first consideration is 
the sauce; the foundation is plain 


or rich stock, or milk, according to 
the degree of richness desired and 
the meat to be used. Put half a pint 
of either in a stew pun, with half an 
ounce of butter, the f'ame of finely- 
chopped ham, a large onion, sliced 
thinly, a bay leaf, a pinch of cayeuno, 
a saltspoonful of saffron powder, a pinch 
of salt, two or three cloves, and half an 
iiicli of stick cinnamon. Lot the whole 
cook tor some time; it should be kept 
at a gentle simmer ; then put in any 
nice pieces of cold meat of any sort 
(pork excepted) ; veal may be mixed 
with rabltit or fowl, but beef and 
mutton are better used singly. Mash 
uj) a large mealy 2 :)otato with a spoon- 
ful or two of cream, and add this also 
to tliiekeii the .‘*aui.‘e : squeeze? in a 
little lemon juice before sending to 
table, and serve some mashed potatoes 
browned in a mould and turned out 
(•«v Potatoes) on a separate di.^h. 
Cost variable. 

yote . — From eight to twelve ounces 
of moat may be u.sed for the above 
quantity of sauce. The jwtato for the 
thiekeiiing should be baked in its skin ; 
a watery 2 )otato w'ould s])uil the dish. 

Meat Pyramid. — This is a tasty 
and economical dish, very good for 
siqqar or any other meal. Required : 
two pounds of potatoes, four eggs, half 
a ]u)und of eold beef, underdone, salt 
.and pe})per. and a few drops of aneliovy, 
two ounees of beef dripping or butter, 
and a little gravy. Cost, about Is. 

r>ake the 2 »otatoes in tlieir skins, turn 
tliein out, and mash while hot with the 
seasoning and dripping ; the latter 
should be warmed. Beat hard for some 
iniiiutes, this makes a great ditfereneo 
to the di.sh ; then add the yolks of the 
eggs, two only ; beat again, and set by 
while the meat is mineed and mixed 
with the gravy, which mu.st bo rather 
thick and nicely seasoned. Boil the 
other two eggs hard, cut tlieni uj), and 
add them to the mt?at. Now take a 
plate, cover the bottom with potato, 
then put a layer of meat, making it 
smaller than the layer of potato ; go on 
until the whole is usi^d up. and bring 
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it to a point, having potato at the top. 
Now take a large fork, and mark all 
over, drawing the fork from base to 
point to give a ridged appearance ; 
dredge with crumbs, and bake in a 

uick oven until golden brown. The 

ish is much lighter if the w’hites of 
the eggs are beaten to a froth, and 
stirred into the potatoes last thing, but 
if wanted for any other purpose they 
can be omitted. 

Meat Rissoles, German.— 

Kequired : four ounces of bacon in 
squares, an egg, six ounces of minced 
meat, any sort, the sjime weight of 
stale bread, a tablespoonful of chopped 
chives (or shalots), nearly as much 
parsley, salt and popper, and a pinch 
of spice. Cost, about Is. 

First fry the bacon a nice brown; 
stir in the chives and seasoning. Then 
add the meat, take from the tire and 
add the bread, w'hich has been soak(‘d 
in broth and squeezed dry, then sieved, 
or beaten with a fork. Leave this to 
cool, then mould it into the size and 
shape of eggs ; drop them into boiling 
stock or broth, and cook for ten miniit(‘s 
or so, then serve with a nice gravy. 
Underdone meat is suitable for the.se. 
Thyme and marjoram are used Jis 
seasoning sometimes, in addition to 
the other ingredient.s. 

Another way. — Use fully-dressed 
meat, and soak the bread in brown 
gravy, just enough to moisten. Lwit 
it up well, and proceed as above 
directed ; then, after moulding the 
rissoles, instead of boiling them, fry 
them a good brown, and serve with a 
piquant gravy and some sweet pickles, 
with Tomato Pukee. 

Meat Rolls. — Hequired ; meat 
and seasoning as bclow\ Cost, about 
Is. 3d. i»er pound inclusive. 

This is a useful and tasty method 
of re-hc(iting any meat w'hich i.s 
underdone; it wdll be found tender; 
the cooking process not having the 
hardening effect so often produce<l 
when care is not taken. Supposing 
some meat at hand, from which a 
dozen slices, about two inches by three 


can be cut; or for convenience the 
size may be greater or less. Cut any 
gi*istle from them, and spread them 
with a little seasoning of bread-crumbs, 
soaked in stock and squeezed, pepper 
and herbs, salt in moderation. Roll 
them up, and tie or skewer tluan ; 
brown them in a little hot fat, turning 
them quickly, then drain. Lay tliem 
in a clean, cold stcAvpan ; sprinkle 
them with a spoonful of llavoiired 
vinegar of any sort preferred ; pour 
over them enough tomato puree*, dilated 
with weeik stock, just to cover; add a 
little viiHigar, a bit of sugar, pei)por 
to taste, a chopped onion, some herbs if 
the meat he vi*al or mutton (for lHH*f, 
some brown sauce may bt^ used, or 
ke tcliup if liked), and any bits of 
cooked vegetables, liiuly chopped. 
Bring very gently ju.st to simmering 
point, at which leave it for half an 
hour. Take the moat up on a dish, 
thicken the sauce a little, and boil 
it up, then pour it over, or round 
the meat. 

Mince, with Oyster Sauce. 

— Required : lialf a pound of told 
mutton or veal, an oiinco of bacon, 
bread -criinibs, cayenne and nutmeg, 
salt, and white lH*pp(T, a gill of ( >ystkh 
Sak e, a few' ounces of boil(?d rice, 
some butter, and anchovy essence*. 
Cost, about Is. to Is. lid. 

Prepare a fiat dish by l)uttering and 
crumbing; .sprinkle with the s^-asoniiig; 
mix the minced meat and bacon w'ith 
th(; sauce ; spread this over the rice, 
wliich should he put in a thin layer on 
the crumbs. Add more rice, then crumbs, 
with a few bits of butter. Brown in 
the oven. It takes but a short time, 
tlio mince being added hot, and is a 
tasty dish for any imial. Any sort of 
poultry may be ust^d, or while fish. 
A few 8j>rigs of fried parsley or some 
little croutons im])rove the ajq^earunce 
of the disli. 

Another u'(fy. — I'liis i.s brown. Use 
beef, with nice browm sauce, to w hich 
a few oystiTS and their liquor, with 
the usual seasonings, should be addtKl. 
Should tinned oysters be used, reduce 
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the liquor by quick boiling, and rub 
the oysters through a sieve. 

Moley. — See under Meat (page 
521). 

Mould of Meat and Maca- 
roni. — Required : macaroni, and a 
mince as below. Cost, variable. 

This is a very nice-looking dish, and 
while almost as effective as if made of 
macaroni used in honeycomb style {see 
Gaunisiies), it is much more quickly 
prepared. Take a plain pudding basin, 
one of the modern sluipi'a, ratlier high, 
and ta2)ering at the bottom, or use a 
tin mould of the same style ; grease it 
well, and coat it with macaroni, which 
must be boiled until soft enough to 
twist, but not enough to break ; it 
must be firm enough to handle. Shirt 
from the centre of the bottom, and go 
on winding, joining the ends neatly, 
until the macaroni reaclujs the to{> 
edge of the basin. Next put a lining, 
boitiun and siiles, of forcemeat or 
sausage meat, half an inch thick, being 
careful not to displace the macaroni. 
Then fill up with a mince of any sort 
— meat, poultry, game, or fish : either 
should be thick, and a beaten egg, one 
to each half pint, added. \Ve are 
referring only to minces of the usual 
sort, mixed with some sort of thick 
sjiuce, and reference to the various 
dishes of mince will show how many 
nice savouries may be evolved from 
this one recij)e, by just changing the 
“ filling.’’ On the top, more sausiige 
meat is to be put, and the mould 
covered and steamed in the usual way. 
A pint mould will take an hour. A 
little siiuce or gravy should be poured 
round it. 

Mutton and Oyster Cakes.— 

Required : twelve ounces of fat and 
lean mutton, from the undercut of a 
cooked shoulder is nice ; a gill of oyster 
sauce, a pinch of salt, pepper, grated 
nutmeg and lemon p<H*l, two eggs, and 
some bread- crumbs. Cost, about Is. 3d. 
to Is. fid. 

Make the sauce, add the meat— 
put through a mincer— while hot; 
season, boat in the yolks of the eggs 


off the fire, and set by to cool. 
Then form into little cakes [see Fish 
Cakes) ; brush over with the beaten 
whites, and roll in the crumbs ; fry 
in the usual way, and serve with 
some oyster sauce if for dinner or 
supper : without sauce if for breakfast. 
The mixture will cool more quickly if 
spread out on a flat dish. When 
making up into cakes a few' bread- 
crumbs may be usc'd ; they should be 
sprinkled on the board, but the cakes 
will be nicer if kept as moist as they 
can be, to handle them conveniently. 

For chea jeer cakes, add half the bulk 
of the meat, Ac., in mashed potatm*s ; 
they need not be egged before f lying, 
but may be fried as they are, or 
first rolled in crushed vennicelli. 
Tinned oysters do for the sauce for 
these, all the nicer it should be re- 
membered, if the oysters are rubbed 
through a coarse wire sieve. 

Mutton Bonlettes. — Re- 
quired ; a pound of cold meat, half a 
pint of stock, No. 4, half an ounce of 
gelatine, a hihlespoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, salt and pepper, a teaspoon- 
fiil of corn-flour, the same of browned 
flour, and a tablespoonfiil of cooked 
macaroni ; eggs and bread-crumbs. 
Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Make a gravy by boiling the stock, 
corn-flour, brown(?d flour, and season- 
ing for a few minutes; stir in the 
gelatine, jm'viously soaked (unless 
sht‘i‘t gelatine be used ; that needs 
no soaking) ; w’hen dissolved, add 
the minced meat ; take fi-om the fire, 
stir in the minei‘d macaroni, then 
jK)ur the mixture into little cui)s or 
patty pans to set. Either should bo 
round at the bottom, like an egg cup. 
Wlicn firm, turn out, and roll in fine 
flour, then coat them with beaten egg 
and bread-crumbs ; let them stand 
awhile, and give a second coating: the 
crumbs must be very firm. Liiy them 
in a frying basket, plunge into hot fat, 
and in a few seconds take them up ; 
dish on a lace paper or serviette on a 
liot dish, and put fried parsh'y in the 
centre. Those are very good, because 
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moist when cut ; for this reason they 
need care in the frying. If any hits 
of meat, cow heel, calf’s foot, &c., 
can he mixed with the mutton, less 
gelatine is wanted for the gra\y- If 
time is short, instead of pouring into 
cups to set, use the mixture as soon as 
cool enough, then some cooked rice, or 
mashed potatoes, or bread-crumbs 
must be added to ‘*bind” it, together 
with an egg. The boulettes arc in 
tiiat case stiffor, and not so nice. A 
mushroom chop]»ed and fried, added, 
inakcs them much more savoury. 

Mutton Croquettes, Plain. 

Required : meat, stock, seasoning, egg, 
and hread. Cost, about Is. per dozen. 

Take a pound of cold mutton with a 
fair share of fat, or if it is very lean, 
add a little cooked ham or bacon fat ; 
chop it or put through a mincer. 
Chop a couple of shalots or a small 
onion, and fry brown in liot dripj)ing ; 
then add rather more than half an 
ounce of flour ; brown it well, add by 
degrees a gill of plain stock, as No. 1 
or 2 ; stir to the boil, season with salt 
and pejiper, and a grate of nutmeg ; 
then take from the hre, add some 
chopped ])ar.siey and the meat, and 
turn out on a plate to cool. Then I 
make into little balls, and brush with 
beaten egg ; cover well with bread- 
crumbs. Use a flying basket, and fry 
in hot fat. They take hut a ftiw 
seconds. By using a musliroom and a 
little ketchup, in place of the onion and 
parsley, another variety is obtained. 

Mutton Croquettes (Sa- 
voury). — Required: four ounces of 
cookea mutton, half a tcaspoonful of 
anchovy essence, two ounces of mutton 
kidney, and three ounces each of ham 
c^id tongue, cooked, panada and season- 
ing. Cost, about Is. 

^liiice the moat, the kidney should 
first ho grilled or broiled, and left to 
cool ; if a machine is not handy it 
must ho pounded, hut if it can h(^ 
passed twice through a mincer it will 
he fine cnfnigh. Them add salt, 
pepper, and anchovy, and tho panada, 
made by frying an ounce each of flour 


and butter until brown, and adding 
a gill of brown stock. Stir the whole, 
and leave to cool, then form into 
little cones, about a dozen ; brush 
thorn with beaten egg, and coat with 
crumbs; fry as usual, and stick hits of 
parsley- stalk in the thin end of each. 
Dish in a circle, stalk end nj), and fill 
the centre with fried parsh'v. 

A Hot her tray . — Put each cone on a 
crouton, first s])reading it with mush- 
room, or other nice puree ; or ])ut them 
on sliced, cooked tomatoes, seasoned, 
and s]>read wdlh a little brown sauce, 
seasoned with ancliovy essence. ICe- 
inember to cook the panada well, by 
j boiling it for a minute before the meat 
I goes in, but not for a moment after. 

I If not boiled enough, the crofjuettes 
' often break in the frying, particularly 
when made cone-shaped. If not con- 
venient to add as much tongue and 
ham, incr(‘ase the mutton ; th(; s(;ast>n- 
ing must then be increased sliglitly. 

Mutton Cntlets k la Game. 

— Required: six ounces of cookt'd 
mutton, two ounces of ham, three 
ounces of boiled rice, an ounce of 
bread-crumbs, lialf a glass of j»()rt, 
sweet lurbs, sauce, Ae., as below. 
Cost, alnuit Is. 4d. 

Mince tlic mutton and ham (the 
latter may be from lioiled or baktid 
ham) ; eluqj and fry a .shalot witli a 
good pinch of i)owdered herbs ; add 
the rice, and llie cTiimhs soaked in 
tho wine, with half a gill of brown 
Kiuce ; sc'ason with Siilt and j>ep- 
per, a grate of nutmeg, and u pincli 
of powd(‘red cloves. Stir and set 
aside, tlieii shaj)C on a hoard into 
small oval cutlets. Brush tliem W'ith 
beaten egg, and roll them in crushed 
vcriuicoLli ; then fry brown. Dish in 
a ring, and fill up wdth fried parsley. 
Or divide tlie mass by means of a 
cutlet cutter, after spreading on a flat 
dish until quite cold. A small quantity 
of brown sauce, flavoured wdth currant 
or tomato jelly, may be served with 
these. 

Venison can he used up in the same 
way. If requii-ed in a hurry, these 
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should be made stiffor, by adding a 
littlo panada ; but thoy are nicer soft, 
if plenty of time can bo allowed for 
tho B(‘tting. 

Mutton, Hashed, Plain.— 

Itash(‘<l mutton is so persistently 
avoided by some peo))le, if tbf‘y can 
pet anythinp els(*, lji;it it is quite 
worth while to take a little trouble to 
makf' it look, as well as taste, pood ; 
and this is very ea‘<y. (‘SVe the recipes ^ 
under IIkuk as to tho jircparation of 
the meat.) Intake a nice pravy {srr 
page 79), and if it is prefern^d thick, 
some roux can bo added, thouph in 
the opinion of many cooks eorn-llouris 
more suitable for mutton ; the pravy 
shoubl 1)0 a nice brown, and of pooil 
consisteneo, hut if corn-flour he used 
it will not bo thiek-lookirip, as when 
roux or browned flour is used ; these 
minor points are, how(fver, a matter of 
taste. Bj' way of parnisli w(‘.stronply 
advise little croutons instead of the 
usual sippets of toast ; the cost is very 
little more and tho dish is eonsithwably 
improved. Pickled walnuts are often 
serve<l round a dish of haslu'd mutton ; 
they should ho put between two 
saucers in the oven to h('at, and drive 
off the extreme acidity. Or a plain 
Potato Boiiueu may bo put round 
the meat. Other pickles i-an ho used. 
Cost of a dish from a pound of meat, 
about Is. 3d. 

Mutton, Hashed, Hich. ( 

remarks umbw Bekf.) — U.se any suit- 
able sauce or pravy for the foundatitui, 
and parni.sh nicely with croutons and 
anythinp else j>roferred. Mushrooms 
are very suitable. Tho pravy should 
then bo flavoured with mushroom 
powder or ketchup. I’ut a nice mush- 
room on the top of tho hash, for 
superior dishes, wdth a hatelot skewer 
through it ; or use a good-sized funev 
croflton in the same way. Tho mush- 
rooms should be nicely glazed. In 
seasoning hashes with store sauces or 
ketchups, use the best qualities only, 
and be careful not to overdo it. 
Worcester, parvey, and many other 
Sorts of sauce aro excellent in a way ; 


thf 5 thing to avoid is to over|>o« er every 
other flavour with that of the sauce, 
and this, as every Wxiy knows, is 
frequently done. What is wanted is a 
blended flavour, and it is a very easy 
matter to avoid monotony. Cost of a 
di.sh from a }>ound of m(‘at, about 
Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. 

Mutton, Hashed in Tomato 
Sance. — lb*quircd : a pound and a 
half of lean mutton, a pint of canned 
tomatoes, inea.surcd with their liquor, 
pravy and seasoninp as below. ( 'ost, 
about exclusive of any garnish. 

Prepare the slices of iru'at in the 
oi dinary way, and set them aside, 
covered. Ihit the tomatoes in a pan, 
with any bits of skin and gristle from 
the meat, a little sugar, Iwowninp, 
a few peppercorns, a couple of cloves, 
a sliced onion, and a salt, (.'over, 
and stew down until nicely flavoured, 
and the onion tender, then rub through 
a sieve or colander, and put back in 
the pan, w’ith any pravy from the 
joint, or a little stuck, with thickening 
to taste : this may be corn-flour, 
browned flour or roux. in tho 

meat, and serve hot in twenty minutes. 
This is very pood just as it is, but it 
may be improved in several ways : 
some sliced b;*ked tomatoes, cooked, 
with sliced f)nions, may be put ahoiit 
the edge of tho dish, or some friid 
potatoc.s may he used; croutons, with 
or without eggs are also suitable, so is 
a pur6o of haricots, or if French b'ans 
aro in season, a border of them, plainly 
boiled, should be used in preference. 

Another uvry. — Make the sauce as 
above, or use that given under hot 
sauces, (rarnish the dish with poached 
eggs laid on little beds of spinach, and 
.stick croutons in between them. 

Mutton, Minced. — I"sc the 
sjime ingredients as for Hashes, and 
for mincing the meat, follow the direc- 
tions pivtm under Beef, ^Iincku. For 
pood dishes of this (dass, a little cliw'et 
gives a “ tone.’’ Buown S.vrcE forma 
a good foundation, or half browm 
sa»ieo and half stock may be used. 
Mince should never bp watery; i.e. 
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when put on the dish the gravy and 
meat should not separate. The richest 
minces are served in entree dishes ; 
for every-day occasions, a vegetable or 
other deep dish is better than a flat moat 
dish, as the mince will keep liolter. 

Mutton witli Bice and 

Sausages. — Ko(iuirod: a mince from 
a pound of cooked mutton, half a pound 
of sausage m(;at, rice and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Follow the directions for basiling or 
mincing mutton by either of the plain 
methods, for which jce recipes. Make the 
sausage moat into little balls, and fry 
them for a minute or two, then drain, 
and ])Ut them into the gravy to simmer 
for ten minutes before the meat is 
added. Veal Sausage Meat is the 
nicest for these, and they are a great 
improvement to dishes of mutton of 
many kinds. About a quarter of a 
pound of rice may be boiled as for 
curry, or Saefuo.x Rice is very good 
w’ith this dish. This should be ready 
by the time the meat is, round which 
it should be dished. Savoury dishes 
of rice may also be used. (AVr IticE.) 

Another dish is made by mixing two 
or three ounces of loan, cooked ham, 
in amongst the mutton, then the little 
bal].s, or small saus.ago8, should be 
placed on the rice by way of garnish. 

Ox Foot, with Onions and 
Choose. — Required : about lialf an 
ox foot, the same weight of Sjxinish 
onions, cheese, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 7d., exclusive of sauce. 

The foot must be well cooked, 
free from bone, and cut into neat 
pieces. Slice and fry the onions, and 
lay them in a greased dish, coaled with 
bread-crumbs, alternately with the ox 
foot. Put some thin slices of bread 
on the top. Each layer should be 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and a 
little grated cheese, and be moistened 
with stock from the bones of the foot. 
The bread should be moistened with 
oiled butter, and the dish set in the 
oven until crisp and hot through. 
Serve plain Cheese Sauce with this, 
or a herb sauce. 


Ox Foot, with Peas and 
Cheeso. — Prepare the dish as above, 
but use cooked peas (green, or split 
yellow as preferred) in place of onions ; 
or haricots or lentils, cooked and sieved, 
may be substituted. The stock for 
moistening should bo made piquant in 
flavour. Finish off as directed above., 
and send the same 8auc(! to ta))le, or a 
sharp sfiiice goes vtuy well with this 
dish. [Sec Pe.vs Pi ddi.ng.) 

Folpetti, Italian. — The founda- 
tion of this is cooked meat, any sort ; 
for half a pound, which should bo free 
from fat, and ininet^d small, allow tw'o 
or three ounces of grated Parmesan 
cheese, the same weight of ham and 
tongue, or bacon will do instead of 
ham, and a gill of Italian siiuee, brown 
or white, according to the nature of 
the meat [aec recipes under Hot 
Sauces). To this, something should 
be added to give ]>iqu:iney, or to 
heighten the flavour, first stirring the 
foregoing ingredients togeth(‘r over 
the fire until hot. A little rich force- 
meat, cooked, or the nminants of one of 
the savoury j)ates sold in tins, or some 
cooked liver juiret' ; just a t.'iblesj)oon- 
ful or so of either is siittieient. Then 
spread the paste; on a flat dish t(» fonn 
quarter-inch layer. When (;old, cut 
out with a small round tin cutler, 
then egg and crumb the eakc.s, and fry 
in jdenty of hot fat. Lard is said to be 
the correct frying medium for these : 
clarified fat of the usual sort answers 
as well — in our opinion, better. The 
remnants left after cutting can be 
pre.ssed together and cut out as before, 
until all bo used u]). ( ost, variable. 

Pork k la Blanaaette. —Re- 
quired ; meat, sauce, ana sea.soning as 
below. Cost, about Is. 3d., exclusive 
of the vegetable garnish. 

See the recipe for Rice Sauce, and 
make half a pint for each pound of 
meiit to he used. Cut the moat into 
neat slices ; the nicest part for this 
dish is the kidney end of a loin that 
has been stufled with a mild sago and 
onion stuffing. Let it heat through 
in the sauce; all fat must be taken 
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from tbo meat, and if it contains no 
Btufling, season tho meat with wigc*, 
or thyme and imrsley. When hot 
through, beat in the yolk of a inw 
egg for half a pint of sauce, with 
a morsel of made mustard and hot 
chutney. Serve hot, and put 1 ’otato 
C iiirs or Tomato (/mrs round the dish. 

A small quantity of nicely-cooked 
])ig’s liver may be minced and added 
to the aam'O if liked, liniad sauce can 
be us(‘d in tin; Siirne way ; but for j 
re-heating i>ork, the ordinary white j 
sauces, of a richer kind, are not so 
suitable as they are for plainer sorts of 
meat. U’hosc who are able to indulge 
in them, may, however, try those given 
for poultry, veal, &c. ; white onion 
sauce is very good, so is c(?lery; the 
yolks of i)ne or two eggs heing added 
if tho dish is served a la blanquetb*. 
AVitliout the eggs, serve it simply as 
“ pork in sauce.” 

Fork in Apple, Curry, or 1 
Digestive Sauce.— Ketiuired : for 
each pound of cold pork, about a pint 
of either of the above sauces, and other 
ingrediiuds as below. Cost, about is. 3d, 
to Is. ()d. inclusive'. 

'I'he meat may be slici'd or minced, 
and should bo pretty fre(> from fat, or 
the dish is likirly to he too rich. Jf i 
any gravy be Ld't over, supi»osing a ' 
roast, heat it, and let the meat warm 
through in it ; then, when the siiuce | 
is ready, take tlu; nu-at from tin* ! 
gravy, and let it remain in tho sauce I 
until w(dl favoured. Have a hot | 
dish, with a border of any suitabh' 
v(;getahlo of a green kind, or a puree i 
of p('us, or some curried rice fur a i 
change ; put in the meat, and send | 
gravy, if liked, to table separately. 1 

For a cheaper dish, put tht‘ peas, or ! 
w hat else may ho used, in a thick layer j 
on tho dish, then one of meat and 1 
sauce, a thin layer only. Go on until 
all bo used. If this be covered and set 
over hot water for a short time, the 
vegetable will become well flavoured, 
and a little moat goes a long way. 

Fork and Cod-fisk, Ameri- 

can SagOUt of«— Koquiiod : for 


tho foundation, equal weights, say a 
pound each, of pork and cod-fish; 
either pickled pork with fresh fish, or 
fresh ]>ork with salt fish, seasoning, 
cracker crumbs, and sauce as below. 
Cost, al)out Is. 6d. without salad. 

Cut the pork in .small slices, and flake 
the fish, w'hich should be first boiled 
or steamed. Grease a dish, and put 
in i)oiiiided crackers to form a lining ; 
make ii wxll-soasoned sjiuce, about a 
pint, using stock for the foundation, 
and seasoning with salt, cayenne, mace, 
mi.xcd herbs, mustard, and grated 
lemon j)C‘el. ^lix the flaked fish wdth 
this, and heat the whole. Fry the pork 
a little, season with the same materials 
used in the sauce, adding a little 
flavoured vinegar to taste. Put these 
materials in alternate layers in the dish, 
liaving fish and sauce top and bottom; 
each layer of pork is to be dredged 
with crumbs. Ibivc plenty of crumbs 
at the tc»p ; moisten with butter, then 
brown in a quick oven. Send to table 
with Sitlad and a dish of sweet pickles. 

Note. — When onions are liked, 
pound one, and add a teasj)oonfnl of 
tho juice to the pork, or some fried 
onions may he mi.\cd with the rest. 
For a plainer dish, frying the pork 
may ho omitted; reheating in a littlo 
gravy well boiled first. 

Fork Crepinettes.— Required : 
pork, potato pastry, raw tomatoes or 
eooked Spanish onions, seasoning, and 
egg and crumbs. Cost, about 2d. each. 

Make some plain 1'otato Pastuy into 
little roumls ; eut the siime numlM^r of 
slices of t<>mato or onion, and half the 
number of sliee.s of pork. On half the 
potato rounds, put a slice of tomato, 
hi'ason with sjilt and pepper, mustai-d, 
or idiutnev, then add the meat, and 
another slice of vegetable seasoned in 
the same way. Cover with the rest 
of the potato rounds, and press the 
edges well togetlier, then coat with 
egg and crumbs and fry brown, or 
omit the egging for a idain dish. The 
potito rounds should be rather larger 
than tho rest, that tho edges may be 
securely fasteued. 
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Another icay . — Use a mixture of 
apple sauce and cooked i-icc next the 
potato, the pork being placed between. 
Onion, curry, or chutney sauce, just a 
little to moisten the moat, ma^’ he 
added for variety. The crc^iunettos 
may be eoated with crushed vermic(3]li 
fifter brushing with milk, then fried ; 
•but there is less fear of breaking them 
when egg is used. 

Fork, A Savoury Mince of. 

— Kcquired : a pound and a half of 
roasted nieii^, nearly a pound of onions, 
a tablespoonful each of brown vinegar 
and tarragon vinegar, seasoning and 
sauce as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Peel and chop tho onions, iry them 
a good brown, drain tlie fat from 
tliem, and add tho vinegar, a gill 
of nice gra\’y from the joint, a 
pinch of cayenne, a saltspoonful of 
chopped tamigon, and twice as much 
chopped Bilge, with a little French 
mustard. Cover, and lot this reduce 
to half the quantity. Have the meat 
ready cut u]) ; it should be almost fn‘e 
from fat. Ihit about half a pint of 
plain stock, thickened with flour, to the 
onions, &c., and boil gently until the 
contents of the pan are cooked ; then 
stir the meat in, season to taste, and 
leave for a short time for the meat to 
become w’cdl flavoured. Turn out into 
the centre of a Potato ]1oki>kr, or 
use some other vegetable ; a lentil or 
haricot juiree, or some peas puree is 
much liked in many cases, although 
the latter is more generally sent to 
table with boiled pork. Pork may be 
hashed in the same way, and any 
stuffing from the joint should bo served 
with it; or some can be made and 
cooked purj)OScly, as it makes a more 
savoury dish. 

Kissoles. — See under ISIeat 
(page 522). See also Index. 

Savoury Supper Bolls.-~Re- 

quired : a pound or potatoes, w^eighed 
after cooking and peeling, haH a pound 
of cooked meat, two eggs, a teaspoon- 
fttl of chopped parsley, a little thyme, 
cayenne, salt, pepper, and gmted lemon 


peel, and some raspings. Cost, about 
lOd. 

The potatoes must he baked in 
their skins, mashed while hot, and 
seasoned, then mixed with the meat 
chopped small. Whatever tho mc/it 
used, a little ham or bacon improves it. 
The whole must then be put in a sauce- 
pan with tho yolks of the eggs, and 
beaten over the fire, then taken off, 
and set by to cool. Just a minute’s 
healing will suffice. When firm, take 
up portions of tho mixture with a 
tablespoon, and form them into ndls 
on a floured board; brush them ovn* 
with beaten white of egg, and lay 
them on a slightly-greased ha king- 
sheet, then hake brown in a quick ov<uj, 
and dredge with raspings before 
serving. 

The rolls may be flavoured with a 
teaspoon fill of grated cheese instead 
of parsley, and white sauce, tlavourcd 
similarly, served with them. Fish may 
be used up instead of meat, and a fish 
sauce served with tho rolls. If not 
quite brown enough by the time they 
are sufliciently cooked, make an iron 
skewer hot, and mark them lightly 
across in a slanting direction. For a 
cheap dish, omit the ('ggs. 

Scotch. Fg[g8. — Required : half 
a dozen hard-hoi u-d eggs, six ouneiss f>f 
cold meat, salt, pepper, store sauce, 
lierbs, flour, stoi^k, butter, crumbs, and 
a raw egg. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

This is a favourite way of utilising 
scraps, and there are many varieties 
of the dish. Rut the chopped moat in a 
basin (the great(3r the variety of sorts 
the better, but a little ham or bacon 
is always desirable), and season w^ell. 
Blend an ounce of flour with a gill of 
any jdain stock, boil up, add luilf an 
ounce of butter, then mix with tho 
meat, stir and leave to cool. Then 
brush the hard eggs over w’ith warm 
butter, dredgo with flour, and press 
the minco on evenly, smoothing with a 
wet palette-knife. Coat with the raw 
egg and some crumbs, or ci’ushcd ^’^er- 
micelli, and fry brown. Serve with or 
without gravy. Garnish with salad, 
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fried parsley, or as preferred. Pass the 
moat through a mincer if convenient. 

Scrap Mince (A Vegetarian 
Savonry). — Kequired : a largo 
carrot, a small turnip, an onion or two, 
or some shalots or leeks, a few stalks 
of celery, a morsel (d paisnip (if not 
ohjectod to), a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a teaspoonful of sweet herbs, 
salt and pepper, and a grate of nutmeg, 
a tablespoonful of rice or pearl liarley 
that has been boiled until tender, sauce 
as below. Cost, about 3d. or Id. 

Tlie vegetables mu.st .all be cof>ktd, 
and very linely cho})ped to a perfect 
pulp, or they may be mashed with a 
fork, or put through a course sieve. 
After seasoning, add the rice or barloy. 
If recpiired for use in pic'S, make up into 
little balls or cakes ; they may be fried 
if liked, if first coated with hatter or 
bread-crumbs, and served se]»arately. 
But supposing the mincemeat to he 
wanted moist, for the filling of little 
patty-cases, etc. (for which recij^'swill 
be found in later chjipt(Ts), then a little 
sauce, either white or brown, should 
bo put in; reci]H*s will be fouiul in 
Hot Sauces. To make this more 
nourishing, a little IIakicot PuittcK or 
Peas Puiike may bo mixed in. The 
exact consistence of the mince can only 
be determined by the pur})0.«o for 
which it is rc(piired. It is very cheap 
aTid tasty. 

Scrap Fopovers. — lb quired : 
mince, batter, bread-crumbs, and st'a- 
soning. Cost, about 6d. per dozt'n. 

Make a mince as in the foregoing 
recipe, and a batter as for plain Y(»kk- 
BHiuE PunniNo, but with twice the 
usual quantity of flour. Then mix 
together equal measures of ininee and 
batter, blending well. Stir some 
baking powder in last thing, and hake 
in deep greased patty-pans in a hot oven. 
Sauce or gravy is an improvement. 

Any odds and ends of cooked maea- 
roni or other cereal may go in, and for 
non-vegetarians, any meiit-seraps, the 
flour in the batter being reduced a little. 
The remains of any vegetable sauce 
may replace some of the vegetables. 
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Scrap Toast.— Ib‘q Hired .* toa-^f, 
meat, vegetabh.*.s, .sauce, and M asoning. 
Cost, about Id. 

Make a round of buttered toust 
in the usu.al way, then jireparo a 
savoury mixture for spreading it ; 
cooked meat and vogetahlcs form the 
foundation. Supposing some cold 
boiled mutton to T^e handy, with n 
supply of thf: usual veg(jtahh?.s served 
with it, and a spoonful or so (>f 
caper sauce, (.'lit the meat very small, 
and either chop or ma.sh the veget.ahles ; 
add the saue(‘, and stir over the fire 
until liot. Now this, as it is, would h(i 
ratio T insijjid. and the st'asoning .‘-liould 
be lil»eral .and of .a ])i(pi.ant kind; a 
few infu’t* e.aprrs, or some otlier pickle, 
or a little store sauce, with salt and 
pep]»cr, and a gr.ate of nutmeg aro 
suit.able. Pour hot over the toast, and 
dredge some browned crumbs on the 
top. 

Another icotj. — Equal parts of cooked 
ham and cold mutton make a good 
toast : some cooked rice maybe stirred 
in with, or instead of, the vegetables. 

Another way. — Take roast meat 
(beef is excellent), and to each taldo- 
spoonfiil after mincing, add the saino 
measure of gravy, toinnto-]>ulp, and 
cooked onions, fried or baked, chopp('d 
small. »Stir until hot, add salt, a littlo 
browning, a few drops of hot sauce, 
and a inorstd of inu.stard. Spread on 
the toast and servo hot. The minco 
should be half an inch thick. 

These arc vi‘ry cheap and homely 
preparations. Itetter ones aro giw'ii 
in a chapter on Savoi uies. But even 
the plainest an' very good, and furnish 
variety, e.'^peeially as hreakfa>t dishes. 

Spanish. Sash. — Bequired : a 
meat hash, ehestnuts, and garni.'<h as 
below. C\>st, about 3s, 

^lake a liash of any kind of meat, 
and, in di.dung, make a hollow in 
the <'entre. Supposing two pounds 
of iiu'at and a pint of saiue to have 
been used in the bash, put in the 
hollow a puree of (hestnuts, made l)y 
stewing a pound, in stock, as given 
in a subsotpieut chapter («r Chestxi t 
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Th|.o irprittklo U.. ^ned Meat Brawii.-Ke^ 

tutiAct^ OX Ihe \mrw with gnitea bn^ad* qiiirod : two iwimde of moat—boof, or 
CTwmW, lo ionw a ooatmg ; brush over ox-chotk, or ox-tails—tinned, an ox- 

V\t\i \mlb'r, and bvowii with a sjila- fmd. half a pound of i)icklod j)ork, 

luander. Have some olurstimts whole seasonin.jj: and gravy as below. (.Vwl, 
(they may bo roasted or boih*d) ; peel ab(*ut Is. Gd. 

them, then brush them with gla/e, and The foot is to be boiled until the 
\ise tliem for garnishing the dish; bones slip out, then cut up; the pork 
jdaco iH'twecn Taeli a small eake of may be from the belly or head, or feet 

sausage meat, fried or boiled, and ean be used ; this is to be boiled ahso. 

bruslied over with glaze. .Serve hot. The meat (tinned) should be freed 
This is an exeeli(^nt di.sh for luncheon. from fat. Tiio whole must then be 
Meat of the dark kind is best suited. minced and mixed w(dl, then seasoned 

If veal is preferred, or Jiny other like brawn of the ordinary sort, and 

w’liite meat, as rabbit, Arc., use; a pale moistened with tlie jelly of the meat 

gravy in making the hash, find prepare melted in a litth* more strong stock , a 

ilio puree by the recipe f<ir White fablespoonful of store sauce or herbal 

(hiKSTNi'T Pi nKE. I’hcn no crumbs vinegar is a great irnjmoveinent. linish 

must be used for tln^ surface. Vcfil off in the usual way, and serve with 

sausfige moat should bo used for the j>lain sal.id. 

litthi cakes, which are to be egged, The remains of a calfs head can bo 
crumbed, and fried. Tho clufstnuts used up instead of cooking an o.\-ft>ot 

for the gfirnisli should be boiled and purposely, and bacon jtnswers fis well 

coated with h(jt white sauce, then as pork. By some the addition of 

sprinkled with chopped parsley or some hard-boil(.*d eggs in slices is con- 

sieved egg-yolk. siderod an improvement. 

Steak, Crumbed, — BoquireJ : Tinned Meat, Fried.-- ^1 any 

stcfik, seasoning, crumbs, &c., as below. very nice little dishes tor brestkffist, 
Cost, ahcjiit Is. j)er pound. or any other meal, may be inade by 

This is ill! excrlh-nt way to re heat a taking the meat from the tin, and 

pi(!ce of cooked beef steak, supposing ■ cutting it through the grain into thick 

it tube tender, thickly cut, and slightly ' pieces, then seasoning them in the 
nuderdone. If about half ft })Ound of , ordinary way, or with a “devil” mix- 
meat be handy, cut it into thin slices, ture ; they should then be dipped in 

straight through ; if the steak be an flour, next into a thick plain batter, 

inch find a half thick, all the better. and fried in hot fat to vovvr. Or they 

Then prepare a seasoning : a pinch of may bo rolled in fine crumbs, after 

sfiU, a good pinch of bkek pepper and seasoning ; these must be patted on 

cayenne, a few drops of hot sauce, or firmly and evenly, and in an hour’s 

the liquid portion of some chutney or time a second coating should be given, 

tliick mixed pickles; coat the meat the meat being first dipj»ed into liquid 

with this, then dip it into liquefied fat. Or, needless to sfiy, the ordi- 

dripping or butter ; flour it a little, and nary coating of egg and bread-crumbs 

roll it in bread-crumbs; each piece renders them nicer still; and as the 

must bo done singly. Let them lio meat itself is so cheap, tho expense is 

for a short time, then dip again into very trifling. Fried potatoes, or other 

butter, and again coat with crumbs. vegetables, and gravy or sauce, can 

l>rop tho pieces into plenty of hot fat, bo served wdth the meat, or it can 

and as they become brown and crisp, go to table just as it is. In cutting 

take them up with a small slice, and up the meat it is not possible to get 

dish them in a pile. Serve very hot. the pieces as even in size and shape as 

Any sort of under- done meat, cut in the when cutting from a joint, owing to 
same way, can be similarly cooked. the tendency to crumble : but care 
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ami II sharp knife will do much in this 

direction , 

Another i/ai/.— Cut up the moat ana 
mix it with its own jolly moltod, and 
more stron^;^ stock which will “jelly'’ 
when cold. Spread it in a layer, an 
inch or so thick, on a dish or tin, and 
leave it until very tinn ; then cut it 
into sipiaroa or tinjjrers, and finish off 
as deserilK'd above. 'I’his inetlnsl can 
ho esjiecially rocoinmended, ns, owin^' 
to the moist nature f>f the meat, or 
rather of the j(dly, which when heated 
becomes lifpiid, quite a dainty dish at 
very little cost is obtained. The cook- 
ing, however, mu.st he carefully per- 
formed ; the fat must bo very hot, and 
a complote coating of egg and crumbs 
(better done a second time) must be 
put on the meat, or failure will result. 
The stock for this and all similar 
dishes should be tested, and if not firm 
when cold some gelatine must be added. 
It should be well flavoured with salt 
and black pepper. (tSee Meat IhEs iu 
Taairy. ) 

Tinned Meat, Fried, ^ith 
Onions. — Kequired : meat, bacon, 
onions, &e. Cost, variable. 

Fry a jwund of onions [see Veoe- 
tahles), and put them in little piles 
round a hot dish, with small slices of 
fried bacon in between. Frepare the 
meat in one of the ways given in the 
foregoing reeipe, and ])ile it in the 
centre. A little sauce or gravy should 
he put round the onions. For this, 
the meat should be flavoured with sage 
or mixed herbs. 

Tinned Meat and Marrow 
Sails. — llequirod : four taUespoon- 
fuls of beef or mutton, half that quan- 
tity or less of marrow' from a cooked 
beef -bone, salt and pepper, a few' drops 
of anchovy essence, broad crumbs, an 
egg, and some mashed potatoes. Cost, 
about 6d. 

Make a mince of the moat and mar- 
row, stir in the yolk of the egg and a 
teaspoonful of good gravy ; then add 
bread-crumbs to make a soft paste. 
IVeparo some mashed potatoes ns 
directed for Fotato I^astky, but in- 


i timd of rolling it out, Uke • por- 

i lion with « hollow it in tbo 

\ centre with the Iw k of the to 

! holrl a t4^iisj>oofifttl of the mime, th^-n 
clrifw it up and flour it : pro<’* ctl ihiw 
until all ar»‘ dom\ then brush the 
over lightly with the t*<*at<’n white of 
the cgir, and fry' them ; or, after flour- 
ing. poiir a little melted dripping over, 

I and hak(‘ brown in a quick oven. 

I 'J'licse can bf? served sepanttely, or 
with hash<3.*« or stews. 

I Another nay. — Add some chopped 
j par.slcy to the meat instead of the 
anchovy, and wnip the mixture in thin 
slices of cooked bacon : shape into balls 
and finish them off with jiotato pastry 
as above din cted. A cold sausage or 
two, cut up, is an improvement to 
these. 

Tinned Meat, Mince.—A dish 
of this sort is soon pnqiared, and will 
be found useful as a plain ernorgeney 
dish. yuppo.sing some stock in the 
kitchen, this can l>e flavoured and 
thickened nice ly ; some de siccated soup 
is useful for the thickening, as it gives 
colour and flavour {nee Sours) ; but 
e*oni-flour or roux is more' expeditious. 
The meat, cut up, right through the 
fibres, not che)pj>ed into a pulj), is then 
to he added to make a thie k mince ; all 
the nicer if a morsel of cooked liver 
j or kidney can be put in, especially if 
I mutton be the meat used. The dish 
may be garnished with sii)pct8 of toast, 
or the mineo poured upon a slice of it ; 
fried bread is superior for the same 
purpo.ses. Kcfcrence to other dishes 
will show how this may he varied by 
the aid of store sauce, *kc. ; and a gar- 
nish of pickh's is suitable. The vege- 
tables may he according to convenience, 
roached eggs or, if j referred, fried 
eggs, can be laid here and there on the 
dish, in which case a few' strips of 
cooked ham could he cut up, and put 
in the mince. A bunch of herbs and a 
little spice are the making of the stock 
for dishes of this sort, if time can bo 
given for the simmering. F ried onions, 
too, art' valuable, unless it is know'n 
that tht'V arc disliked. 
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Tinned Meat, with Oat- 
meal. — Required : half a pound of 
tinned meat, any kind, three ounces 
of coarse oatmeal, a pint and a half of 
water, salt and pepper, and herbs, &c., 
as below. Cost, about 6d. 

Put the oatmeal and water in a deep 
pie dish, with a pinch each of salt and 
pepper; add an ounce of fat from the 
meat, and bake until nearly done, then 
stir in a good-sized onion, previously 
sliced and fri<jd, and a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, or half as much dried 
sage. Finish the cooking, then stir in 
the meat, cut up very small ; also the 
jelly, first mixing it with a few drops of 
browning ; then set the dish in a cool 
part of the oven, or on the hob, and 
serve when the meat has had time to 
heat through ; about ten minutes will 
do. A great improvcimcnt to the 
above is the reduction of the oatmeal 
by an ounce, and the addition of the 
same weight of sago or tapioca ; either 
gives smoothness, and “binds"’ better 
than oatmeal alone. An egg may be 
added with the meat ; it should be 
beaten well with the dissolved jelly. 
Time altogether, from two to three 
hours ; the .slower the cooking the 
better the dish, which is very nice, 
and suitable for children's dinner. 
!Miiice from a joint can be used instead 
of Australian meat. A plain gravy 
improves, but is not really necessjiry. 

Tinned Meat Pasties. — 

These are made like the Coknish 
I’astiks given in Pastry^ but the crust 
is made from potatoes (nee Potato 
Pastkv), and a thick mince from 
Australian meat funiishes the interior. 
Any sort of cooked vegetables, or some 
thick sauce, ( )nion, Celeky, &c., should 
be mixed with it. The i)a8tio8 should 
be brushed over with beaten egg, or half 
egg and half milk, and roughed with a 
fork, then baked in a brisk oven. Or, 
with v(Ty thin crust, thcjy may he laid 
in a frying hask(;t, and fried. Garnish 
with parsley. Excellent pasties are 
made with tinned rabbit ; it is better 
if mixed with pickled pork or bacon, 
and wants well seasoning. A mince of 


mixed meats answers ver^’’ well ; odds 
and ends may thus be used up with 
advantage ; the pasties may be very 
tasty, at the most trifling cost. A cold 
sausage, together with a slice of boiled 
suet pudding, may be cut into tiny dice, 
and put in ; the sausage gives a more 
savoury character, and the pudding 
renders the mince more substantial. 
Some stufllng from a joint is alw'ays a 
suitable addition, and a morsel of cookcid 
liver is useful. Haricot beans or split 
peas (either should be mashed), about 
equal in weight to the m(‘at used, makes 
a solid jjasty, useful for children’s 
dinners. Cost, about 2d. each. 

Tinned Meat, Piquant 

Sagfodt of. — Required : tw’O pounds 
of meat, a large apple, two letjks, a 
teaciipful of canned tomatoes, a ])int 
of plain stock, a table.spoonful each 
of hroNvn vinegar, store sauce, and 
browned flour, a few peppercorns and 
a clove or two tied in muslin, together 
wdth a pinch of celery S6)od if handy, 
A few drops of celery viiuigar or 
essence may bo used instead. Cost, 
about Is. 2d. 

Melt a little fat from the tin, fry in it 
the chopped apple, sliced leeks, and th(^ 
meat ; the latter should be taken uj) and 
kept hot ; the stock is then to bt^ added 
with the other ingredients, boiled up, 
and seasoned w’ith salt to taste, then 
poured over the meat, which should be 
piled up on the dish ready for serving. 

yote . — Previously boiled leeks are 
intended for this : onions may be used 
in the same w’ay. Instead of the 
flour, some cooked barley or a little 
corn-flour may bo used for tliit^kening. 
The fat must be carefully skimmed 
from the gravy, or it wdll bo very un- 
pleasant w'hon it begins to cool. The 
stock should be added cold ; it throw's 
up the fat bolter. Some apples or 
other fruit [nee Sweet Pickles) go 
well with the above. 

Tinned Meat, Bagodt.-"Rc- 

quired : four tablespoonfuls of minoed 
meat (tinned beef or mutton), the same 
measure of boiled bacon and cold veal, 
cut up similarly, and a couple of 
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ounces of cooked pipe macaroni in 
half-incli lengths ; other ingredients 
as undermentioned. Cost, about Is. 2d., 
exclusive of vegetables. 

Put the moat in a saucepan, with 
enough plain white sauce to mak(^ a 
thick iniiice—or any sauce which is 
It'ft over from th(^ vt'al, whether brown 
or white, will answer. Tlien ])ut in an 
ounce of grated c.h<H\se, some lierbs and 
seasoning, and beat until the chet'se is 
diasolved. The sauce should boil up 
Ixdorc the meat is added, but not after. 
When the right consistency is atbiined 
the yolk of a raw (^gg is to be added ; 
beat it first and stir it in by degree's ; 
keep tlie pan near the fire for a few 
luinubis, but do not boil ; theji squeeze 
in a little lemon juice. Turn out on a 
round of toast or fried bread on a hot 
di.sh, and put any cooked vegetables 
round ; or serve with t'ggs, or with 
sippets of toast oidy, just as most con- 
venient. It is a tiisty dish for any 
meal. Tho precise proi)ortion8 of the 
si'verjil ingredients are immaterial ; the 
dish is an illustration of what may be 
done with scraps, when manipulated 
W'itli care. 

In adding the sauce the right con- 
fistemey will be rejidily dt'terrnined by 
taking up a spoonful of the mixture ; 
it should just droj) from the spoon. A 
little stock or milk should bi; at hand 
to thin it if required, either being tirst 
lieated. 

To this ragout cold green pc'as, or 
sprigs of cauliflower, carrots, &c., may 
bo added if liked. 

Tinned Meat Sea Hasli.— Po- 

quired : meat, vegetables, and pudding 
as below. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

This is rather like Ska Pie, but the 
crust is separately cooked. First make 
a hash by cutting up a pound of meat 
in thick pieces and heating it in plain 
gravy. Put in all sorts of cooked 
vegetables, equal in bulk to the meat ; 
the greater the variety the better. Tho 
mixture should Ihj thick. Put it in a 
deep, hot disli ; then cut up a plain 
suet pudding, boiled on purpose— a 
roly-poly is best. Tho slices should 


be an inch thick, and put all over tho 
meat, &c., to form a cover. Brush 
with fat and brown in the oven. This 
is a good dish in cold weather. 

Tinned Meat, Shepherd’s 

Pie. — Required : two pounds of meat, 
half-a-pirit of cjinned toniatoe.s, half-a- 
poiind of fried onions, salt ami black 
])epp('r, and Jiny lieibs ju'C'ferred, four 
pounds {)f potaUx'S, and some gravy. 

I Cost, Is. Gd. to Is. 8d. 

First gniise a deep baking dish with 
some of the im'ltcd fat from the tin. 
lioil or steam the potatoes, mash and 
season tlu'iii {see Potatoes), and put 
I them an inch thick at the bottom and 
sides of the dish. TIk'Ii put the onions 
all over the potato layer. IVIince tho 
meat, add the jelly from it, and the 
te)niHtoes, with a little more stock or 
jdain gravy of any sort ; jdlti this in 
the centre of the dish ; put the re- 
mainder of the potatoes thickly on the 
1 te>p ; rough tho surface with a fork, 

I and bake until well browned in a 
moderate oven about three-quarters of 
an hour. The potatoes will absorb 
some of the gravy and be very stivoury. 
Tlie dish is an excellent one, con;5ider- 
ing its small cost. 

If liked, some pork can be added, and 
apple sjiuee used in.stoad of the tomatoes. 
Tinned ox-tails, ox cheek, kidney, &c., 
may take the place of the beef or 
mutton. Either will provide a hot, 
cheap meal in a short time. 

Tinned Mutton, Curried. 

— Required : mutton, rice, and sauce 
us below. Cost of meat, lOd. to Is. ^ 

Take a two-pound tin of mutton, 
remove the fat and melt it in a frying 
pan ; sot the tin in a jjan of boiling water 
until the jelly melts and can be poured 
t»fl\ then cut tho meat through the 
grain into neat pieces, Jis even in size 
and as squari' as the condition of the 
meat will allow, then make CruKY 
Savce as directed, using the fat to fry 
th«.' onions, and tlie jelly from the 
meat in place of some of the stock. 
AVhen tlie Siiueo is ready, put in the 
moat, let it heat, then turn tlie whole 
carefully on to the hot dish, and servo 
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rice with it. From a pint to a pint 
and a half of sauce will be wanted. 
A few ounces of cooked ham or bacon, 
or boiled pickled pork, may be usihI ; it 
will improve the mutton considerably ; 
and for a plain family meal, some 
small dumplings can be sent to table. 
{See Dumi'LIXGs.) 

Another u'ay . — This is for a dry 
curry, and is very simjde. For half a 
pound of moat fry a small onion in 
fat ; when brown, take it up, sprinkle 
the meat with a teaspoonfiil of curry 
powder, and fry it also ; then put the 
onion back, add a tablespoonful of 
apple sauce or tomato sauce, and the 
jelly from the meat, with seasoning to 
taste : let the moisture evaporate, then 
serve the moat with rice. During tlie 
heating, stir lighth’ now and then 
with a thick wooden skewer. 

Tinned Mntton, with XSggs 
and Beans. — Kequired : a pound 
of meat, half a pint of gravy {.see 
Gravy tor Hashes, Minces, &c.), 
a tablesiioonfiil of pickled glu'rkins or 
capers, with a little vinogir, five eggs, 
some French beans and toast. Cost, 
about Is. Gd. 

Mince the meat, add it to the gravy 
with tlie gherkins, slice 1. Cover the 
bottom of Ji flat disli with a slice of 
toast ; turn out the mince on it. Then 
fry or poacli the eggs ; dish each on 
a little round of toast ; lay one on 
the top of the mince, and one at each 
side and the ends of the dish. Boil 
the beans ; pile them between the 
eggs, round the mince. Put a bit of 
glierkin on each egg, and serve hot. 
This is tasty, attractive in appearance, 
and made nutritious by the addition 
of th(! eggs. Broa(i beans, with 
cho])ped parshfy, may be used instead 
of French beans. 

Tinned Mutton, with Bggs 
and Carrots. — Make a I)lain puree 
of carrots, and fry some small oikjh 
whole {see Veoktahles). Dish the 
mince as above ; use the whole carrots 
in place of the beans, and make a 
hollow in the centre, into which put 
the carrot puree; about half a 


will be wanted. Tliis is very cheap, 
but is a most tasty dish. 

Tinned Mutton, Haricot 

of. — Kt^quired : a pound of meat, 
some stock and vegetables, seasoning, 
&c. Cost of meat, 5d. or Gd. 

This mode answers for the utilisation 
of scraps of previously cooked v('gi‘- 
tables. Supposing carrots, turnijis, 
onions and potatoes to he at hfind ; melt 
the fat from the m(;at, cut up the moiit 
in squares, and flour it well, season 
with pej)i)er and licrhs, and fry it 
lightly ; then cut up the vegetables, 
and brown them in the Siime fat. 
Make a gravy in the pan, following 
th(‘ directions given f(>r plain hashes, 
&c., and using the jelly from the meat ; 
half a i)int or rsillier more wu'll be 
wanted : ltd it be well seasoned, then 
pour it ov(‘r tht; nu^at on a dish and 
put the vegetables round. 

Another uny . — If no cooked vege- 
tables arc avuilabh*, boil some pur- 
posely, and tlien finish them off in the 
gravy. If not convenient to fry the 
meat, it can bo just h(?ated in tins 
gravy, but is not so tasty. Wlicu 
fried, it must be kept hot until dished, 
should the gravy not be quitt* ready ; 
but it is always bettiT that tlie gravy 
should b(* ready, and the disli servrd at 
once. Fried meat is never so nice if 
it has to stand for any length of 
time. 

Tinned Mutton, Boiled 
and Baked. — Uequired : a pound 
of mutton, a quarter of a pound of 
boiled bacon, the same weight of 
bread-crumbs, seasoning, gnivy, &c., 
as below. Cost, about is. 

Mince the nutat, cutting through tho 
grain, or it will eat stringy ; scrape tho 
bacon or cut it small ; put it with tho 
miiat, add a half teaspoonful eacli of salt 
and pepper, a teasjioonful of mixed 
sw'oet h(,Tbs, the cnimbs, and a chojqied 
inu.shroorn, or (cooked onion. Mix 
well, and wlum it has become a jiaste, 
shape it wdtb the hand on a floure d 
board, 'llun brush it over with a 
little liquid bacon fat, and lay it on a 
thin sheet of plain Botato Bastry; wnip 
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it up, and close the ends: the crust 
should he just large enough to go once 
round the roll, and wrap over slightly. 
Then hake it in a sharp oven to a rich 
brown. Take half a pint of stock, 
No. 1 or 2, and add any jelly from the 
meat ; thicken and flavour to tasb) : a 
little onion vinegar or walnut vinegar 
is suitable • boil it up, and pour round 
the roll. 

Tinned Babbit Hot Pot.— 

Required : a tin of rabbit, vegetables, 
pork, &c., ns under. Cost, about Is. Od. 

Take a dee p dish, grease it with bacon 
fat, and dredge the bottom and sides 
W'ith bread-crumbs. Put a layer of 
fried onions at the bottom, then one of 
boiled pork in dice, and season with 
pepper, salt, and mixed herbs. Then 
put in the rabbit, cut up, and the bones 
removed ; season in the same way, 
cover with more pork and onions ; 
about half a pound of pork and a pound 
of onions should suffice for the dish. 
If some cooked carrots are handy, chop 
up a few tablespoonfuls and mix with 
the rest. Take a gill or so of plain 
thickened stock, well seasoned, and 
pour over the rabbit ; it should not be 
thin enough to run amongst the crumbs. 
Cover the top with some browned 
potatoes cut in halves : all tlie materials 
are to be used while hot. Set the dish 
in the oven for ton minutes, then serve. 

Boiled pork is the nicest ; it may bo 
fresh or pickled; but ham or bacon 
may take its place. Boast pork, wdth 
the kidney, will also servo ; if cold, 
heat it in a little gravy or stock, and 
mix it amongst the rabbit. 

Another uaij . — Prepare a cow’s, or 
a couple of pig’s kidneys, by stewing 
(see recipes in Joints, &c.) ; when hot 
and ready for table, tuin a tin of rabbit 
into the stew-jar, and leave it to get 
hot through. Then turn on to the 
dish, and cover with halves of browned 
potatoes ; or some boiled sliced potatoes 
can be put in tlio gravy. This is a 
good dish; the kidney flavour gives 
zest to the rabbit. 

Another way. (See recipes for plain 
savoury dishes of rice in next chapter.) 


— Line a pic -dish at the bottom and sides 
with a layer of the rice while hot ; turn 
in the rabbit, well seasoned ; put a few 
thin slices of broiled bacon over, then 
more rice, and, w’hen heated through, 
serve. Curried rice may be especially 
recommended, and some hot mixed 
pickles, minced, and stirred amongst 
the rabbit. 

Xote . — A tin of rabbit and one of 
lambs’ tongues may be served together 
in either of these w’ays. A cooked 
calf’s foot, or pig’s foot may also bo 
used, or the remnants of calf’s (or other) 
head. When dishes of this sort are 
w'cll seasoned, and attention is paid to 
the gravy, they may be very tasty at 
exceedingly small cost. (See recipes in 
Game and Povltky.) 

Tinned Tongues, Lambs’, 
Sheep’s, or Pigs’. — These ai’o 
generally eaten cold ; but they are 
convertible into tasty hot dishes at 
small trouble and co^t. They are by 
no means of uniform quality, and re- 
gard should be had to their condition, 
some being rather hard and Siilt, as 
if brine-cured, whib? others are very 
tender, and almost insipid by reason of 
their mildness. The first thing is to 
remove the tongues from the tin, then 
to heat them by setting them in a dish 
or basin in a saucepan of boiling water, 
and let the water boil round the 
tongues, or they may be put in a 
potato steamer in the same w'ay. 
Another plan, and a gt>od one if at 
all hard, is to pour a little plain stock 
over to moisten in a stew]jan, and bring 
to the boil. The tongues are then 
ready for the siiuce in which they may 
be put, or it can be poured over or 
round. 

A glance at the chapter on Savces 
will furnish a good choice, and a 
number of vegetable purees can Ih) 
used in the same way ; or a nice plain 
gmvy will be pnderred by some, with 
vegetables served apfirt. Curry must 
not be forgotten. Whether the tongues 
are heated in curry stiuco, or curried rit'o 
only is served with tliem, the disli is 
sure to be acceptable to those who like 
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curry in any other form. A mixture 
of tongue and the meat of a cooked 
calf's foot, or a ]>orlioii of head, makes 
a good curry, d’hen there are fried 
onions, mushrooms, Ac., A’cry useful as 
adjuncts on account of their savour. 
(AV't’ reci})OS under Tixxkd jMkats, 
from which many hints may hegathcTcd. 
tSu' also Jm)i:x, as din'ctions for re- 
heating largo tongues appl}' equally 
lure.) 

Tongfue, with Eggs and 
Caper Sauce. — I^equiroa: half a 
pound of tongue, four or live eggs, a 
gill of caper sauce, half a glass of light 
wine, a border of rice, macaroni, or 
I)otatoes, a few s})oonfuls of white sauce, 
some choj)pcd cai)ers and red chillies, 
and a couple of ounces of ham. Cost, 
about Is. lOd. to 2s. 

The tongue should be in thin slices 
from the thick end ; put it in a sauc(*pan 
with the wine and a little stock, and 
licat through : take the tongue up, add 
the sauce, and pour over the tongue; 
put' it in the border, then garnish with 
the eggs, fried or poached, and i)Our the 
white sauce on th(!m ; sprinkle with 
the capers and chillies, and ]>ut the 
liam ill little squares about the eggs, or 
any trimmings of tongue may be so 
used. 

A border of spina, h, little heajis of 
cauliflower or sprouts, iind many otlier 
vegetables can be used, and other meats 
may be so served. 

Tongue, Grilled with Fruit. 

— Kequired : a cooked tongue (calf’s, 
sliee]»’s, or pig’s), butter, biv/ad, season- 
ing, apples, tomato(;s, and gravy. Cost, 
about Is. witliout gravy. 

»Skin and .slice the tongue ; smear both 
side.s with butter that has been mixed 
witli mustard, ]>epper, and ])owder(-‘d 
herbs; dredge with crumbs, and grill or 
broil until hot through and brown. Fry 
or grill about half a pound of sliced 
tomalof s, and fry the same weight of 
a}>pb s, or prepurif a little ajijile sauce, 
as converii' iit. Ibit the tongue-slices 
in a row on a slict; of fried bread, and 
garnish wiUi ilio fruit, ]daced alter- 
nately. Guavv a la l^fAULF, or any 


other to taste, should bo sent to table, 
and a jdain salad oats w(dl with it. 

Tongue, Grilled with Mush- 
room. — Keejuired : two tongues, 
calves’ or sheep’s, seasoning as above, 
with the addition of mushroom powder, 
half a })Ound or more of muslirooms, 
stuffed or plain (see; recipes under 
INlrsiiiiooMs), and a little gravy 
flavoured with mushroom ketchup. 
Cost, about Is. to Is. 4d. 

Cook the tougucs,aTid serve as above, 
placing the mushrooms round. If li Ucd, 
fried ijotatocs may bo us(^d alteniatcly 
in little heaps. Any plain stock, thick- 
ened and browiK'd, serves for the 
foundation of the gravy ; or it may bo 
dispens(‘d with. ISIiishroom sauce is 
very nice with tongue cooked thus. 

Tongue,!Bolled,with Onions. 

— Itequircd ; some slices, cut length- 
wise, from a boiled or braised ox 
tongue, onions, and sauce as under. 
Cost, about Is. per pound. 

Cut, say, half a dozen slictvs evenly, 
by taking a i)ortion from the top and 
bottom, so as to leave a long strij» of 
meat as wide as the tongue allows. ( 'hop 
up the trimmings cut off, and season to 
taste ; some herbs are an improvement ; 
aiid a morsel of cold bac'on, also cut up, 
witli a few bread-erumbs just to make 
a paste, thou lay a bit on t;acli slice, 
and roil up ; fasten with a bit of thn^ad 
or a little skewer. IMakc these rolls 
hot through in a spoonful or two of 
gravy, as for jdain hashes or stews, 
laying them flat, and i>oufing the 
gravy over from time to time with a 
spoon. Thiui fry some onions just Jis 
for l»eefsteak (half a jiound to a jKuiiid), 
and lay part of them on a flat disli for 
serving; put the rolls on in a row, 
and tho rest of the onions on the top ; 
cover, and set in tho oven or on the 
hot plate for a few minutes, then serve. 
Th(; gravy may be jioured round or 
served se]>arately ; the latter is tho 
better plan. 

Tongue, Boiled, with Sweet 

Pickles.— Add some cbo]>ped sweet 
pickle.s to tint stu fling, as above, and 
use more as garnish. 
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Tripe and Cow Heel Hot 

Pot , — Jii^quirod : about a pound of 
tripo, a cooked cow lio(d, a quart of 
onion 8aucc, lialf a ijouiid of fried 
onions, chopjK'd, tbrcc; })ounds of jjola- 
l(jes, and seasoning, Ac., as below. 
Cost, about 2s, 

'I'ho meats are to be cut up in conve- 
niciit-sized })i(;ces, and stirred into the 
onion sauce while the latter is liot. A 
deep dish with a lid is then to })e lined 
with the potatoes, which arc to bo boiled 
until nearly done, then sliced and fried 
a littlii. Tliey should form a good bed at 
the bottom, but a tliiniKT layer does for 
the sides. Then sprinkle th(.*so with 
salt and pej)per and the chopped onions 
fried, and if extra zest is liked, a pinch 
of sage or other herbs. Then put the 
saui'o and meat in the centre, and cover 
with more potatoes. The dish should 
be covered and s<(t in a moderate oven, 
and the cover removed for the imt'itoes 
to brown well. Should it be more 
convenient to use maslu’d potatoes, the 
dish should be heated and giH*ased 
before they ar<' put in ; then, if the 
oven b(i sharp, they will brown nicely 
and bo very savoury. 'This is a dish 
that can be recommended ; it is savoury 
and cheap. In place of onion Siiuce, 
some nice savoury preparation of rice 
can he used. Hits of macaroni, cooked 
preferably in stoiik, may be cut u}> and 
mixed with the meat ; iind calf’s feet, 
a couple or so, will give a milder dish 
than if the cow’s foot be usid. Rem- 
nants of head, sheep’s or any other, 
will conui in, the brains being a great 
improvement. TIutc should not be 
much fat with the tii])e, or it will 
probably be too rich for most ])eople. 

Another uat/. — Instead of onion 
sauce, use a larger proportion of fried 
onions, and put tliem in layers with 
the meat, and over the latti'r sprinkle 
a fi‘w drops of vinegar or lemon juice. 
In place of potatoes, this top laytu* may 
consist of slices of fried broad. 

Tripe, Hashed (German 

HCodoi.— Acquired • pound of tripe, 
luilf a ]>ouiul of unions, thicktuiiug, 
and seusoiiing. Cost, about Is. 2d. 


Crit the boiled tripe in long, narrow 
strips. tSteam the onions, then cut 
them up small, add ]>read-crumbs and 
milk, and a slice of butter, and a good 
llavouriiig of chop])ed ijarsley, nutmeg, 
])epper, salt, and marjoram. TIk; 
luixture should he thick. Cover for a 
time, then take the marjoram out, and 
put the tripe in, re-heat, and serve 
very hot. 

Tripe, Hashed (Hormandy 
3dode). — Required: two pounds of 
tripe, a few ounces of cooked bacon, a 
carrot, an onion, a bunch of herbs, half 
a gill of weak stock, tlic same of cider 
or light wine, with water as required, 
and seasoning to taste. Cost, about 2s. 

Cut the tripe in squares, put it in a 
Btewj)an, with the vegetables ])urboiled 
and sliced, tlie seasoning, wdne and 
stock, and watiT to just cover. Cover 
tightly, simmer until the vegetables 
are .soft, remove the lierhs and sjtiees, 
and thicken the liquor if liked, or It^ave 
as it is. Dish, and strain the gravy 
over. A cow hetd is very nice so served, 
and vinegar or lemon juice may re- 
place the wine or cidtu*. 

Veal Boulettes.— This is a very 
good dish for any meal. Requir'd : 
two ounces of flour, an ounce of butter, 
a gill of milk, half a gill of cream, 
a chopped shalot, six ounces of cold 
ve;il, two ounces of cooked ham, salt 
ami p('i»per, a Riblespoonful of chopped 
button miushrooms, a little lemon rind, 
grated, eggs and cruml>s as below. 
AVhite stock can rt‘pluci' milk if 
preferred. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

Mtike sauei^ of the flour, butter, 
cream, and milk ; add the seasonings, 
and tlu‘ meat cliopped, or passt'd tbrougli 
a mincer ; stir for a minute after the 
sauce lias boiled ; remove it from the 
lin*, ami heat in tlie yolks of two raw 
eggs, then set by to cool on a plate, 
Sliape them like sausages, hut only 
half the usual length. AVhen ready to 
cook, flour the bouhTtes, brush them 
with white of egg, and roll them in 
crumbvS, to which a lilllo nutmeg and 
cayenne should be added. Fry in a 
l)Hsket, and dish crosswise on a square 
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of fried bread, with fried parsley and 
cut lemon as garnish. 

Another way . — Omit the mushrooms 
in the mixture, and take out the shalot 
after it has boiled up in the milk. Add 
a tablespoonful of grated Parmesan or 
other cheese, and fry as above. Serve 
with Cheese Sauce or Gkeam Sauce. 
These may be made some liours before- 
hand ; they are better for standing. 

Veal, Pried, with Cabbage.— 

Required : veal, cabbage, bread, sauce, 
seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, if a 
pound of meat be used, about Is. 9d. 

This is rather like the well-known ] 
dish called “ bubble and squeak.” Any 
veal not thoroughl}’ done, may bo re- 
heated very successfully in this way. ] 
The meat is to be cut in slices, then i 
into fingers, seasoned with pepper j 
and mixed herbs, dressed with fioiir, 
and fried in a small quantity of hot 
dripping, bj' the “dry frying” pro- 
cess ; it will take but a few minutes, i 
Some boiled cabbage (spinach answers ' 
just as well) should then be fried, also 
some bread, the size of the pieces of 
meat; or, if more convenient, toast 
will answer. Arrange on a dish, the 
meat on the bread, the vegetables 
round. Before serving, pour a little 
piquant sauce or brown caper sauce | 
over the cabbage, bat leave the meat ' 
dry. Or send the sauce to table, and 
pour a small quantity of hot Tomato 
Blttek or /PoMATo PuR^;E along the 
cabbage border. 

Another way . — After the cabbage is 
boilfid, it may be j>rosscd dry, and u.sed 
for lining the bottom and sides of a 
plain mould. The fried meat, with a I 
little thick sauce is then put in, and 
more cabbage on the top, and made 
quite level. The mould is then put in 
the oven to heat, and the contents 
turned on to a hot dish. A few ra.sping.s 
should be sprinkled over, and some 
fried broad put round the ba.se. IVIore 
gravy can be sent to table. 

Veal, Hashed. — A liash may be 
brown or white, and the ways of 
varying, by seasoning, &c , are many. 
For a tasty brown ^sh, any gravy 


from the roast should bo heated; it 
should be the consistence of thick 
cream, and if not enough to coat the 
meat, stock must be added, any skin 
and gristly parts of the meat being 
used in its manufacture. The meat 
should be in even sliciMS, not too thin. 

I It may lie in a mixture of claret and 
fiavoured vinegar, just enough to 
moisten, for an hour before b(‘ing 
heated in the gravy ; or a glass of i laret, 
and a tablespoonful of any vinegar 
preferred, may be added to a pint or 
so of gravy. Should the meat be at all 
under-done, it may be put in the gravy 
while it is warm, and brought very 
gradually to not quite boiling-point, 
at which it should remain until tender 
and cooked. Brown roux or browned 
flour is best fur the thickening. In 
place of eland, use good ston; sauce or 
ketchup. Garnish with croutons, and 
any nicely cooked vegetables, or bacon 
or ham. (*S>c also recipes in Made 
Dishes, and Mince below.) 

Veal, Minced, Plain. — Re- 
quired : veal, bacon, stock, milk, 
thickening, toast, &c., as below. Cost, 
about Is. 8d. without a garnish of 
vegetables. 

For a white dish, take a pound of 
meat, either braised or roasted, and 
mince it by cutting or passing through 
a mincer. Take a pint of plain white 
stock, in which boil down any bits of 
skin and gristle from the meat, with a 
bunch of herbs, and a bit of mace and 
lemon peel. When well flavoured and 
reduced to three-quarters of a pint, 
thicken with an ounce and a half of 
flour, and add a gill of milk and an ounce 
of butter. Put in the minced meat, with 
a couphj of ounces of cooked ham or 
bacon in dice, salt and pepper to taste, 
a tea.spoonful of lemon juice, and a 
gniin of mace or nutmi'g and (‘uyenne. 
iServe hot with si])pot8 of toast round 
it, or croutons are nicer; potatoes 
in various forms an; also suitiible. 
Any stuffing may be added to this, 
or parshsy, or other h(;rbs, can be put 
in, so can a few button mushrooms, 
cut up ; they must be cooked in tho 
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sauce before the moat goes in. liittle 
forcemeytt balls, made from either of 
the forcemeats without suet, are also 
suitable for adding to the mince, or 
for garnishing. For better mince, use 
a richer white sauce, and add more 
meat in proportion, alaiut a jjound to 
three gills. Cut lemon in fancy shaj»es 
should be used for garnisliing, or the 
lemon may be in dice, in little pil(;s. 

For a broil n dish, the gravy should 
be tliicktmo'd with browned flour or 
roux,the milk omitted, and a little store 
sauce added. Small rolls of fried 
bacon, or ham fried and cut in dice, 
may be put round the mince alternately 
with lemon, or croutons ; lemons, cut, 
should be handed with the dish if not 
put on it. Limes are equally suitabb'. 
For the most savoury dishes of this 
class, a clove of garlic may be rubbed 
across the bottom of the .stewpan ; 
this will impart a slight flavour, not 
a decided tiiste of the bulb, which is 
a great favourite with some in veal 
dishes, but condemned by most be- 
cause; not used in moderation. 

For any dishes of veal, mince or any 
other sort, for wliich boiled meat is 
used, the sauce must be well seasoned, 
or it is insipid. A dash of chutney, or 
the liquor from hot pickles, as jdccalilli, 
W’ill give variety to veal di,shes. {Sve 
Maue Dishes.) A morsid of meat of 
a gelatinous nature improves veal 
dishes for some palate.s : calf’s head or 
foot, for instance. A grate of Par- 
mesan cheese gives “tone” to the dish. 

Veal, Minced, with Eggs.— 

Itoquired : veal, sauce, seasoning, eggs, 
and vegetables, and garnish as below. 
Cost varies w’ith the vegetables and 
garnish. 

Minc(‘ the meat (about a pound\and 
heat it in half a pint of good White 
Savck, or Kc ONOMICAI. J1k( HAMEL ; sea- 
son nicely with salt, lu'pjwr, and a pinch 
of rnuslirooni powder, and grate in a hit 
of lemon peel just befon* serving, with 
a few drops of strained juice. Hoil 
three or four eggs hard, slice them, and 
form a ring round the meat, aftt'r dish- 
ing it in a pile. Then pour over it a gill 


of MaItue i/1Iutel Sauce. All round 
the egg lK>rder put some vegetable.s — 
peas, asj>aiagu8 points, or flageolets; 
coat th<in with thin bechamel — the 
vegetables should show' thioiigh— and 
garni.sh with cut Jemon.s. 

Another nay. — }I<at the veal as 
above; dish it, and pour some egg 
sauce round the base of the pile, and 
garni.*^!! the top with croutons, glazed 
and sprinkl(‘d with sieved egg-yolk 
and chopped jjarsley. 8ome small 
sjinsages, or cakes of sau.sage meat, 
fried, may be ])laced about the dish ; 
or some lilth; rolls of bacon may be 
used. (-SVr reci])es.) 

Veal, Minced, with Hari- 
cots.— I hsh th(! meat as above, and 
put some triangular croutons ujmight 
round the dish, w’ith little mounds of 
green haricot puree in between, put 
through a forcing- pipe. Serve more 
haricots, whole ora puree, in a separate 
dish. 

Any fresh green vegetable puree can 
l>e used in the same manner. {Sec 
Veoetahles ) 

Veal, Minced, with Macd- 
doines. — Kequired ; a pound of cold 
veal, a (piarter of a pound of bacon, 
about a gill of white mushroom sauce, 
and twice that measure of White 
Sauce or Kcoxomical Pechamel, 
lemon.s giirnish, *kc., as below'. Cost, 
from 2s. vSd. to 3s. 

The veal may be from a roasted 
or bra i.«ed joint ; take skin and gristle 
fruiu it, cut it in small dice, heat the 
bt'chamel, and stir the meat in ; fry the 
bacon (or it may be lio.u a pitce of 
boiled bae(>n}, miru*e and add it, and 
season with salt, pepper, and a squeeze 
of lemon juii e. Heat a tin of mace- 
doines; turn them out, and put them 
round the dish, with the mince in the 
centre. Fry some triangular bits of 
bread, and spri'ail th(.*m with the inush- 
rot»m sauce; usi> tluuii and some slices 
of lemon for garnishing. 

^li.other ii'di/. — Fut some ccokod 
button mushrooms about tlu? mince 
ami amongst the macedoines ; place a 
star-shaped creuton on the top, with a 
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liatelet skewer through, and surround 
it with small forcemeat halls. This is 
a very good dish. 

Veal, Minced, in Potato 
Cases. — llequirod : twelve? ounces of 
cold veal, roasted or braised, witli some 
of tie.’ stuliing, two oiiiiees of minced 
ham, the? s,iine of grated clieese, 
j)otatocs, seasoning, butter, (Tumb.s, 
and stock as ])eIow. Cost, about Is. Pd. 

Line some little ehina cases with 
potatoes as din'ctod in tlie reeipe 
for Kidxey i\ PoT.iTo C.csEs, Then 
sprinkle the insides with a pimdiof the 
cheese; it may be good dry English, 
hut Parmesan is best. ^lake a mince 
in the usual way with the veal, bain, 
and stock ; about a gill of No. 9 slumld 
he used, together with a gill of sjiuee ; 
this may he mushroom, parsley, or i)laiii 
white. Fill the eases just levid ; covct 
with more potato— a thin layer only ; 
dredge' with bread-crumbs, and a ])inl*h 
each of grated lemon peel, nutmeg, 
and cayenne. Put a few hits of butter 
on, and bake in a sharp oven, can; 
being taken not to burn tlie bottoms of 
the eases, or the meat will Iiaid(.-n. If 
the oven is fierce, set them in a tin in 
a little lj{)t water until hot through, 
then br(jwn the tops, and .serve liot. 
Tin's is a good iiiethod generally. Car- 
iiish with fried parsley. 

AnoiJur nv///.— Omit the ehe(?se, and 
nso some herbs and grated lemon pei-1 
to season the potato eases. The sjiuee 
u.sed should be flavoured with the same 
sort of herbs if possible. 

Veal and Bice Cakes.— 

Pequired : veul, bacon, rice, seasoning, 
stock, crumbs, and gravy. Cost, about 
Is. per dozen. 

dako some rice, such as is proi)arod 
for rice borders (any left over from 
a l)order, for instanee), or boil some 
in stock {sec recipes tor the various 
ways of preparing rice as a savoury) ; 
add to it half its weight of cold veal, 
and the same of cold bacon, first 
finely minced, then pounded. Pound 
altog(.‘lher with a little seasoning, 


sfilt, pepper, grated lemon peel, and 
nutmeg ; thyme and parsley will im- 
j^rovo it — a toaspoonful of the former 
and lialf ns much of the latter for a 
pound of the mixtnn*. A<ld tlu' yolk 
of an egg, and form into eak<'s or little 
halls. (V)at with whit(; of (*gg and 
crushed vermicelli, or crumbs, and fry 
brown. Send a sau<*e <»r gravy to fable ; 
if the former, a ])i(piant brown is as 
good as any, or a gra vy from veal bones, 
thickened and tlavoured with musliroom 
k{‘tclit 2 ]), is very good ; capers and llieir 
vinegar may he used instead. ( See M .\i)E 
Dishes and (ikavy rou Koast Veal.) 

Venison Boulettes k la 
Calypso. — Pequired : twelve ounces 
of cooked vt'nison, fat and b\'intogeth('r, 
salt and cayenne to fiiste, a piiu?li of 
ginger and nutmeg, a tablespoon ful 
each of brown sauta? and hread-crumhs, 
an egg, half a glass of claret, and 
an ounce of grated ham, some cooked 
beans, and SAtcE a la (Jalyi'so. Cost, 
ab(»ut Is. 8d. without Siiuoe. 

Mima* the meat and ham. Heat the 
sauce, wine, and crumbs ; mix in tlii? 
meat and seasoning; add the egg, b<*at it 
well, and wlu.-n cold form into balls the 
size of a Tangerine orange. Dip lliem 
into the wliite of an egg beaten up, 
then drop them into boiling stock, or 
th(* liquor from boiled meat; in five 
minutes r(*movc them. Have in a 
stewpan some sauce as above, put the 
boul(3ttes in in {i single layer (th(! sauce 
should cover them); in" ten minutes 
take them up, dish in a pile with the 
sfiuco ov(!r, put French beans round, 
and gami.sh with cherries as used in 
the sauce. 

The beans should be jdainly boiled, 
and well druiiKjd. Mutton may be 
iis<‘d in the. same way. 

Venison Croquettes. — 

Mutton Choquettes.) 

Venison, Carried. recipes 
under Mutto.v and Game.) — Venison 
can he U8(jd similarly. For other 
dishes of venison, m Index. 




CEREALS AND PULSE, CHEESE AND 

EGGS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Yery few remarks are railed for here, as each class of food ahore named 
is cx])laiiied under its lujadin*^. By cereals wo refer to all the edible 
grasses and the farinaceous pfraiiis that are <ifenerally associated with them ; 
likewise wliat we may best describe as manufactured foods of this class, 
and to which fancy names are given by the manufactur(‘rs. The various 
products of w’heat known as Italian pastes likewise fall into the same 
group. The dishes tlauuselves are, for the most part, of the savoury ordtT, 
but a few are included which belong to the sweet variety, yet, by 
reason of their })lainness, would bo misplaced iu the chapter on Sweets. 
The possible combinations of cereals and puls(‘ can only be briefly 
detailed, but the examples given will, if tlu‘ preliminary remarks are 
studied, serve as th(‘ groundwork of a great number of dislies. 

The amalgamation of che<‘se and egg cookery in the prt‘sent section is, 
for the most part, due to the fact that both eggs and cheese enter into a 
number of tln^ cereal dishes, and rightly so. Such additions not only 
produce very savoury and nutritious mixtures, but also more wholesome 
ones tlian can bo liad from the same materials in tlieir natural or separate 
form. For example, the starch of rice dilutes so to speak, the excess of 
nitrogenous matter found in cheese; while the eggs are necessaiy in many 
cases to bind as well as give richness to the composition. Again, in the 
groupingof the materials, an ()j>portuuity is given of detailing many points 
in connection, that w'ill be of service in other chapters. 

Wc would call special attention to the variety of c/icap dislies herein, 
particularly those of cereals and pulse. 


CEREALS AND ITALIAN PASTES. 

Op cereals in the whole state, excluding for the moment all the finely- 
groiind forms, siinyde matter as it may apjn'ar to serve them up iu a 
digestible form, no branch of cookery is more generally negleetod. or more 
uncertain in its results. Tliose unfamiliar with a burnt rice pudding, with 
the grains as hard as the proverbial bullet ; the semi-cookt d, lumpy, tepid 
gruel; or a huge dish of sodden pasty-looking bi>iled rice, from which the 
strongest turn with aversion, are in tlie fortunate minority. Perhaps the 
main stumbling-blocks are insufficient co<»kiug, and too large a proportion 
of the grain to a giA’en quantity of water or other licpiid. By grasping 
the simple fact that all starchy foods want plenty of time and room to 
swell and burst, it follows that hurried cooking is a mistake. Take the 
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case of rice. What happen if a dish filled to the brim with milk, and 
with perhaps three times too much rice, is set in an oven unduly heated ? 
Just this. By reason of the intense heat, the milk soon boils ; over it goes 
into the oven, causing waste and a smell that pervades the wliole house ; 
the grain Jiardens, and the milk, that is to say, the albuminous part of it, 
forms a black skin on tlie top ; the dish burns, and in a short time tlie rice 
becomes a hard mass ; it cannot go on swelling, ns there is no milk left 
iniabsorbed; therefore, the longer it remains in the oven the drier and 
harder it becomes. This is the point we would press homo : starch has a 
natural affinity for water, milk, or any other liquid — and it is only by 
prolonged cooking at a gentle heat that the proper use is made of starchy 
foods. 

The finely-ground cereals above referred to, as well as the pastes, like 
macaroni, that arc made from them, naturally take less time to cook ; yet 
even in the case of arrowroot, than which nothing can bo finer, a minute or 
two's boiling is an improvement, though many Ihink that the addition of 
boiling water answers, and that no actual cooking is wanted. An exception 
must also be made in the case of cereals in packet form, known as “ steam- 
cooked; ” here the starch grains are already ruptured ; but oven for these 
our experience is that a longer time than is directed by the makers may, 
as a rule, be allowed witli advantage. 

Most of us know that a change of diet is beneficial ; and we would 
advise all wliose lot it is to cater for a family to vary these dishes to the 
fullest extent. A mistaken notion often prevails fhat, because a certain 
article is nutritions, one cannot do better than stick to it day after day. 
Oatmeal is a valuable f«)od, without question, and in many a home oatmeal 
porridge is a standing dish ; but both children and adults might with 
advantage be serv(*d witli an occasional plate of hominy, barley, or other 
grain. The modes of serving, too, may well be varied; the most trifling 
change sharpens the appetite and gives zest to tlie dish ; the substitution 
of stewed fruit for the familiar treacle or sugar, or a savoury porridge 
instead of a sweet one, would break the oft-complained-of monotony, so 
frequently due to want of thought. 

We pass on now' to a matter that will bo of interest to those who, 
despite the most careful cooking, find starchy foods hard to digest. We 
refer to pre.digestion by the aid of inalt flour, and ask attention to 
the paragraph on Malted Cereals in the present chajiter. The value 
of malt as a digestive agent is a well-established fact, further increased by 
its imparting no unpleasant flavour to the dish, w'hile its low price is 
another recommendation : at the time of W'riting malt flour costs but 
fourjxmce per pound. So far as we are aware, no mention is miule of 
malted foods in the ordinary run of cookcjry books, therefore these hints 
may b(* the more useful. The subject is (exhaust iv«*ly dealt w'ith in the 
writings of Dr. Bridgor and Professor Matfieu Williams; but the hints 
in this work are given as the result of piTsoiial experiments, and if 
space permitted, the dishes named might be largely augmented. 

Before quitting cereals we would point out the need of careful storage 
to protect them from dust, damp, and insects ; thorough washing is of 
equal iiniiortance, and soaking of the hardest sorts is very advisable. 

Concerning Italian Pastes, but little need lx* said. A visit to auv 
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good sliop in London, kept by Ifiilians, and devoted to the sale of the 
prodneo of their country, is a n^velation in the variety of pastes exposed to 
view, whicli are not obtainable elsewhere. Some of tlie sliapes «re very 
})rotty ; one sort is not unlike the little paper cutlet frills ; another, called 
“ celcTy macaroni,” is in sliort huigths, ridged, and as thick as a celery stalk ; 
and there are hosts of others. One rule applies to all : they must not be 
soaked, Imt wh(*n they are added to any clear liquid, soup for instance, they 
should be parboiled to free them from any adhering flour ; that woidd 
cloud the preparation. All are made from a hard, nourishing variety 
of wheat, though the colour varies. The brown kinds, though less inviting 
ill appearance, arc considered most nutritious ; the yellowest are tintod by 
means of saffron, by w^ay of pleasing the palate through the eye. 

The mode of preparing macaroni as directed under that heading will 
serve as a guide for all the pastes. With ordimiry care, no one need fail to 
concoct any number of dishes, both savour)' and sweet; but first principles 
must be understood and carried out, otherwise the pasty messes associated 
with these foods by those who have never tasted them in their proper con- 
dition, wmII continue to be served up, and perhaps nothing is more calculkted 
to create aversion. But those who are willing to take the necessary jiains, 
and to whom Italian paste is an untried food, would do well to try it ; it is 
one of the few articles of diet that gain w’eight in the cooking ; and when 
its price and nutriment are judged by the meat standard, recommendation 
on the ground of economy is fully justified. 

For adding to clear soups, (he small shapes of j^aste in the form 
of letters, stars, and various fancy devices, are much iisi’d ; and those who 
care to give the time may make their own by following the recijio 
for Home-made Macaroni on page 545. 


Arrowroot. — In this substance 
starch exists in a state of almost abso- 
lute purity. It is made from the root 
stock of Maranta nruudinacea, a native 
of the West Indies. It contains but 
the merest tmeos of nutriment in the 
fonn of flesh-formers and mintTal 
matter ; and no matter what may be 
paid for it, its value as a food remains 
the same. An'owroot, has, however, 
this to rcrommend it : it can in soim* 
cases of sickness he homo by the 
stomach when nothing: else can : and 
one writer says that although in itself 
it is of little value, it appears to pave 
the way for more nutritious diet later 
on. For every-day uses in the kitchen, 
corn-flour can bo substituted for arrtiw- 
root. Tlio latter is said to Iw fre- 
quently adulterated with potato starch. 
The price of arrowroot varies from 
about Cd. to 2s. 6d. per pound.' St. 


Vincent is the lowest ; Natal coinrs 
next ; and Bermuda arrowroot is the 
highest priced. 

For recipes see Index, 

Barley. — Then' are few more use- 
ful cereals than this ; for while less 
nutritious than wheat and .some others, 
it is so soothing and digestible as to be 
particularly suited to invalids. Pot 
I'arloy and pearl barley are the same 
thing, the rounded form of the latter 
lading diu' to the process of milling, 
which fret s it from the fibrous coats of 
the gn\in. Barley flour, or ‘‘j^atent 
Imrhy,” is pearl Itarley finely ground. 
It in.ny be bought loose for a few- pence 
ptT pound ; in packet form it is dearer, 
but, being bt*autifully fine, is soon 
c(x>ked. This is the kind genendly 
usetl for infants and invalids. {Set the 
chapter on Ft)Oi> for Invalids a.nd 
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Infants.) In the preparation of whole 
barley, both pot and pearl, more than 
ordinary care in washing is necessary. 
It is very dirty, and the water ma)’’ be 
changed many times and yet come 
away dirty. The best plan is to sc.ald 
it, after repeated washings; or to 
blanch it, by putting it on in cold 
water and bringing it to the boil; 
after another rinse it is ready for use. 
Barley wants long, slow cooking, and 
care must be taken to avoid burning. 
Many of the rough grains — hominy, 
for instance — are much im])roved by 
mixing with barley. It also blends 
well with all sorts of pulse. Cost, 2d. 
to 3d. per pound. 

Barley Porridge. —Barley th.at j 
has been cooked for the purpose of j 
making barley-water answers very well 
for this. But as much of the barley 
as may bo required in a saucepan, and 
just cover it with cold milk. 8tir to 
the boil, and cook for a few' minutes ; 
then serve with any of the usual 
adjuncts (see page 5oG). Made thus, 
and scasonc'd w'ith salt and ])(q)2)er, and 
thickened with a l<.-aspoonful or so of 
lentil or pea flour to ( ach half pint, <a 
very good savoury porridge is obtained. 

Auoiher way. — This is more nutri- 
tious. Tlio above is given for tlie 
benefit of those who have to study 
strict economy. Cook the barley in | 
waiter as below*, using a quart to four 
ouncfs, and serve wdth hot new' milk 
and sugar. By the addition of a little 
cream, a very nourishing and delicious 
dish is obtained. Another w'ay is to 
use a pint, or rather more, of w'ater, 
and add milk to make up the (juantity 
when the barley is three parts cooked. 

If a jar is not at hand, a double pan 
may be used with advantage. By 
eetting the jar in a vessel containing 
W'ater, IcvSS frequent stirring is needed, 
and it w ill cook as well on the top of a 
range as in fht; oven. For Baulky 
Fi.oru roiiKinoi:, sec Lkntil Fl<»uu 
Boukiuoe; Arc also Rice and Barley 
Bouiiidgk. 

, Barley, Savoury Stew of. 

[iSee Barley. ) — Brepare the grain as 


directed, and put it in a stone jar, wdth 
any w’eak stock, vegetarian or meat, 
according to requirements, in the pro- 
portion of a quart to a quarter of a 
pound of barley. Add an ounce of 
drixiping or other fat, a little salt and 
pepper, and a bunch of herbs ; stir and 
cover, set the jar in a slow oven, and 
cook for about three hours. Any of 
the vegetables generally added to soups 
may bo put in, either separately or 
mixed, and in any desired proportion ; 
but as the w’hole should ho thick when 
done, supposing the vegetables are of 
a very watery kind, allow'ance inu.st 
he made by reducing the liquid at 
starting. A dish that can ho cspt'cially 
recommended is made by adding a 
graft'd carrot, a medium-sized onion, 
fried, a teaspoonful of mushroom 
ketclmp, and a tahh'Spoonf iil of ehopjx'd 
celt TV to each quarbu* pcuind of barley, 
an hour aft(T it has begun to simmer. 
At Die end of the time any other 
flavouring to devtdop the savour of tho 
dish may he added at discridioii— as 
flavoured viru'gar, a hint of garlic, or 
a moral;! of curry. Any serajis of moat 
may he put in, and the dish wall bo 
foiiml a good substitute for meat for 
childreirs dinner. 

Buckwheat. — This is extensively 
grown in temperate oountriea, and is 
easy of cultivation. In England it 
appears to be best know'n in coniieetiou 
with the feeding of game and poultry ; 
luit it is a favourite food in America 
in the form of bread and cakes {for 
w'hich see recipes in that chapter). In 
Die husk of buckwheat there is much 
indigestible matt IT in Die form of fibrous 
material ; hut in the seed which is 
made into flour there is a considerahlo 
amount of nutriment. The cost of tliis 
flour is about the same as the fine 
kinds of wheaten flour. It is to bo 
liad of dc'alers in American produce 
and at most vcgiitariuu stores. 

Cassava.- -Native cassava is pre- 
pared from the plant from which wo 
get tapioca. Those wlio like novelties 
ill food will he interested in h(*aringthat 
cassava cakes, which arc pronounced 
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ft roftl delicacy, are now to Lo had in 
this country. They are in original tins 
of something over a hundred, and arc 
eaten for tea or with cheese. They 
are obtainable through dealers in 
Italian produce. 

Cereals, French. — {See Fkekch 

ClUlEALS.) 

Cereals, Malted.— (-SVe Malteu 
Ceukals.) 

Cereals, Steam-cooked.— 

Steam-cookej) Ceueals.) 

Com-flour. — Corn -starch is an- 
other name givim to tliis, especially 
in works on American cook(.ry. It is 
also sold under vari(jus fancy titles — 
as Maizeiia, Oswego, &c. There may 
bo slight diiferenccs in the various 
preparations ; but they can only be 
regarded as starch rather than Hour, 
and the feeding value is the same in 
all. Com-flour is, lioweviT, generally 
amalgamated with milk, eggs, butter, 
&c. , in the form of cakes, creams, &c. : 
the nutriment is thus inertased, and 
for what we may call delicate cookery, 
corn-flour is very useful. The remarks 
made under Akuowuoot, as well as in 
that d(i voted to the consideration of 
food for invalids, apply with equal 
force here. Cost, from 4 d. to Gd. ])er 
pound. Directions for use are to bo 
found on all packets of corn-flour. 
{^See Index for recipes.) 

French Cereals.— This is a 
general rather than a special term, by 
'which we distinguish ci*rtain pre}>;ira- 
tions of French manufaeturo that are 
well known and largely used in this 
country— 80 largely used, in fact, that 
they would he greatly missed by all 
who arc at all experienet‘d in ndined 
cookery. Tlieir chief advantages over 
the ordinary sorts are their good 
quality to st^t with, the 8 hoi*t time in 
which they may be cooked, and their 
digestibility. But owing to their cost, 
they are only likely to be utilised for 
hotter-class dishes or for invalids. 
Perhaps one of the best- known is the 
crushed tapioea to wliieh reference h.as 
boon made in foraior recipes ; tliis is 
86 


called either Tapioca Groult^ ot 

Exotique. Of sago there are Sagou 
Groult, Mignonette^ and others. Either 
of these will cook in about twenty 
minutes if stirred into boiling soup or 
milk. The same rule applies to all — 
the stirring must be continued from 
beginning to end, or the grain forms 
into lumps. Senwule T Italic is fine 
semolina, and Creme de liiz is the finest 
ric(? flour. Crime dU)yge is a j>repara- 
tion of barley, and Orge d'‘ AUnuagne is 
Iho distinguishing mark of the German 
barley. Besides these, there are potato 
flour and chestnut flour, called respec- 
tively Fectde de Fomme de 'Terre and 
Farine de Chdtaigncs, both of which 
are admirably adapted for eak(‘S and 
biscuits, as well as for puddings and 
soutlles, and other dislu's whore light- 
ness and delicacy are of importance. 
Kecipes for these will be found on 
reference to the Index. 

Frumenty or Furmenty.— 

{See Wheat.) 

Home>made Macaroni and 
other ItaHan Pastes. — Tlic 

materials required arc fine flour, eggs, 
water, and salt. The method is as 
follows : — Put the flour on a board, see 
that it is quite dry and }>roj)erly sifted, 
and use only the best Vit'iina. To 
each pound of flour add four eggs, 
half a teaspoouful of salt, and some 
water (about fv)ur tablrspoonfuls) ; 
whether this is better warm or cold 
is a disputfd point : some cooks 
diH-lare that it lu u>t Ix' lukewarm, 
and others say that only an icy coldness 
will yiidd gooil results. *Some, again, 
S'ly that no watt'V is wautod. and use 
('ggs only ; hut the water does facilitate 
tile rolling : the paste is richer if (uiljr 
the yolks of the eggs be put in, but 
unless the whites can be used up in 
some other dish, the whole eggs can bo 
put in. Ill any case, the paste must 
lie stiff, tlie board must bo thoroughly 
floured, and the paste cannot bo too 
thinly rolled. In mixing the ingre- 
dients a spoon should be used at first, 
then, as it gets thick, the fingt^rs must 
\Hi employed ; should it prove too stiff 
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to roll, a few drops more water must 
be put in ; and if too soft, more flour 
from the dredger. Flour varies so, 
that the exact amount cannot be stated ; 
but the paste will be all the nicer if 
the right quantity he put in at first. 
After the paste is rolled into sheets, 
spread them on a eloan cloth to dry for 
half an Jiour or more ; the best way is 
to divide it into three or four parts, 
then while the first is drying, the 
second is being rolled, and so time 
is sjived. When the sheets are dry 
enough, put them back on the board 
for cutting up into the required shapes. 
For macaroni (by which we refer onl\’ to 
the kind called tape or ribbon — notp/pr, 
t.e. that with a hole through it), lay the 
sheets on one another and cut into 
long shreds half an inch or so in 
width. 

Y ox fancy shapes for adding to soups, 
use any small star or other pretty 
cutters that may bo handy. 

To make uonilles paste, cut the paste 
into strips of a few inches long, and 
almost as thin as vc.Tmicelli ; it assists 
the cutting to use a ruler, such as is 
used for ruling lines on paper. Besides 
the above thread-like variety, nouUlcs 
are cut like runn(3r beans, or shaped 
like birds’ <‘ggs. The pasti; is also cut 
into rounds in Germany, filled with a 
mince of ham and herbs, and rolh.d up 
like a tiny pudding, then cooked in 
broth. These are called filled nudvlns, 
the German name for the paste. 

Jiaviolis are made by cutting the 
paste in rounds with a plain or crimp«;d 
cutter, and filling with rich forcemeat, 
making them puff-shaped ; or the little 
ball of forcemeat is laid on one round 
of paste, and a second round is pressed 
over it. In this w’ay many dainty 
little dishes are obtained. 

The paste will keep in tin canisters 
if it is thoroughly dried after cutting; 
but it is intended mainly for immediate 
use. It cooks quicker than the thought 
varieties, A last hint : do not tr}' to 
roll the paste with a pin that bulges 
in the middle; it must he quite straight. 

A marble slab should be used in pre- 
ierence to a board. 


Kominy. — This is one of the staple 
foods of the vegetarian, and is a very 
valuable article of diet ; it is not too 
Hiuch to say of it that almost every 
})orson might eat it occasionally with 
advantage : for growing children it is 
excellent, hut it is not suited to infants. 
In the Ignited States hosts of the class 
known as brain workers, of both sexes, 
indulge freely in hominy at tlieir mid- 
da}' meal. It can he stTved with (‘qual 
success as a sweet or savoury, and it has 
the nujrit of extreme cheapness. But 
hominy has one drawback ; it cannot 
be got ready in a hurry; to he worth 
eating, that is. In scores of recipes 
one may meet with some such direction 
as “ 1 k)i 1 fc>r ten minutes;” some go 
further and advise twenty : w(; know 
one Amcricjiii writer who asserts that 
th(‘ propounders of such recipes have 
never tasted hominy. It may Ixt unfair 
to take this for granted ; but it is not 
too much to say that few persons, after 
tasting hominy after a couple of hours’ 
cooking, would ever again be satisfied 
with the orthodox twenty minutt;s. 
This nece8sitat(3S a double pan for such 
dishes as arc prepared over the fin*, or 
much stirring is involvcsd; but in most 
cases, even for ]>(>rridge, the cooking 
may be done in a jar in the ovcui, or 
the jar may be std m a tin of water on 
a e(iol eoriKT of the range : soriui people 
leave the jar in the ov(*n all night, 
and wisely. ]V*rhaj)8 no grain derives 
mon^ benefit fnun the soaking process 
than hominy ; it softens it as no amount 
of co<iking, minus soaking, will ; but 
it is well to state that there is always 
a trace of roughness .about hominy, 
however long it may }>e cooked, and 
to some this is an ohji'ciion : it win 
be considcrsihly reduced, however, by 
adding a small amount of any cereal of 
the smooth kind, eitluT whole or ground 
— sjigo and barley being amongst the 
most useful. Hominy comes over to 
this country in linen hags, so is cleaner 
than many cereals; hut some wasliing 
is advisable. It is sold at about 9(1. 
per bag of live pounds. “ Steam- 
(3ooked ” Hominy tak<is but a sliort 
time to cook, but it is not obiaiiiablo 
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0 very where. It is sold in bags as 
above, but costs more. 

Hominy, as a Vegetable.— 

Wash and jdace tlie hominy in a 
gicascd jar, with a qujirt of water or 
weak .stock to eaeli (niartor poiin<l ; 
soak it all night if possible. Season to 
taste, add an onion if liked, cover and 
cook for at least two hours, better still 
for three; it should be (piite thick, l»ut 
must not burn, and a little more liquid 
may be wanti‘d. A thickening of 
barley, jxia, or lentil flour may be put 
in, or it can be eaten as it is with all 
sorts of meat ; and, almost needless to 
add, should the meat be a roast or stew, 
the gravy improves the hominy. 

This may be eon^■erted into a very 
tasty dish. (See Barley, Savoury 
Stew of.) Cost, a few' pence only for 
a good>sized dish. 

Hominy, Pried. — Any spare 
hominy, prepared as above, should be 
poured out to cool on a flat dish, and | 
cut into squares or fingers wlum cold ; 
flour well, and fry brown ; the dish is 
improved by flavouring the hominy 
with sago and garnishing with little 
piles of fried onions. This is a tasty 
breakfast snack, alone or with meat, 
bacon, &c. (Ac also Hominy Fritters 
in a later chapter.) 

Hominy Xromeskies. — Re- 
quired : hominy, bacon, batter, &:e., as 
below'. Cost varies with tlu' adjum-ts. 

Take hominy as above, when cool, but 
soft enough to form into shape ; allow' 
half a tablespooriful for each ; hav<? a 
Buflicicnt number of slices of cooked 
bacon, cut thinly, lay the hominy at 
one end, and roll up like a little 
sausage; flour them, and coiit with 
thick Frying Batter. Drop them 
a few at a time into hot fat, and 
take them up with a slice as soon as 
a pale brow'n. These may be varied 
by adding minced kidney, hard-boiled 
eggs, scraps of cooked forcemeat from 
cold meat, a morsel of fish, or some 
grated cheese to the hominy ; they may 
bo served plain, or with a suitable 
sauce or gravy. 


Hominy Porridge. the 

remarks under Fokkii»gk and the r»- 
cijies for Oatmeal JWridge.)- Allow' 
aljout a quart of watf r or otlu r li«juid 
tu a fourth or fifth the inea.siiie of 
hominy, and co<»k in cith' r of th«; 
ways given under tin* above lu ading. 
A ini.xture of rice and hominy makes a 
Very go(jd porridge ; a still smoother 
<jne is to be had from siigo and hominy. 
The dish is nicer w hen the hominy is 
soaked well beforehand. 

Hominy, to serve as a Sweet. 

— Required : hominy, milk, sugar, and 
spice, with adjuncts as below. Cost, 
from Od. upwards. 

Bake in a jar, or cook in a double 
Siiuccpan, four ounces of hominy and a 
quart of good milk, with a pinch of srilt 
and any spice tu flavour. It will take 
quite three hours if the dish is to be 
served in perfection ; it should be of x>or- 
ridge-like consistence. If fe>r a hot di>h, 
add a little white sugar, and turn on to 
a dish, and send swe et sauce, or stew'ed 
fruit, or jam to bibh'. This is a famous 
dish for the nursery diniuT. If for serv- 
ing cold, mi.\a niw' egg with the hominy, 
then pour it in a mould, and turn out 
when cold ; or S 2 )rcad it in a shallow' 
tin, and serve in scjuarcs. 'riiere is a 
good deal in varying the modi-s of 
serving even sucli simple dishes as these 
by w’ay of making them moreappetising. 

Italian Raviolis.— lb (luired ; a 
forcemeat, stock, gravy, cheese, butter, 
and uouilhs paste as below. Cost, from 
Id. to 2d. each. 

Take some imiUlts paste (acc page o4G ); 
roll it out, and cut in rounds tw o inches 
in diiiiiieter, w'ith a crimped cutter. 
ISklake a forcemeat by mixing four ounces 
of roasted game or poultry, finely 
minced, with the herbs and other season- 
ings given in the recipe for Novilles 
W'ITH Ha.m (second mode) . The propor- 
tions may be regulated by taste ; liien 
add some grated smoked ham; the result 
should be a very savoury mixture. Lay 
tiny balls of this on each round, moisten 
the edge.*!, fold over, and pinch together; 
leave them for an hour on a sieve to 
dry ; then simmer them in boiling 
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stock until done ; drain and lay on a 
dish, spiinklo with grated cheese, and 
put bits of butter on them ; put them 
in a brisk oven for about ten minutes 
(but they must bo watclied} ; then serve 
with good gravy. 

Anotht-r iray . — T'^se the moat as above, 
hut the liam is better unsinok('{l ; omit 
the iierbs, and us(} some eho2)i)ed fried 
mushrooms; cook as diri'oted, and servo 
with gravy or Italienx.e Sai ce. 

There are a number of preparations 
ill the sliape of minces and forcemeats 
in this work that could be used precisely 
as hero indicated, and which would 
result in very savoury and, to most 
jicoplo, novel dishes. 

Xedgeree. — This is an Indian 
dish of cooked fish, rice, and hard- 
boiled eggs, with various seasonings; 
it is commonly served for breakfast, 
for which it is vcvll ada])tod, being 
easily and cpiickly prepared. There is 
no limit to the changes that can be 
made in these dishes, as all sorts of 
fisli are suitable, and the proportions of 
fish and rice are a matter of taste or 
convenience. Tilt.' recipi-s that follow 
will serve as a guide to all the sorts. 
Fora plain dish, ])at an ounce of butter 
in a .sttiwjian ; when melted, a<ld four 
ounces of rice that lias been bdh-d and 
dried as if for curry (any left over 
from a curry is thus used up in a ve.-ry 
nice form,, stir for a minute, then put 
in from live to six ounces of cooked 
fish, either llaktal or in dice ; add .salt 
find l^epper, witli a dash of nutmeg or 
cay t -line ; then stir in a couple of liard- 
boiled eggs in dice. AVhen quite liot, 
dish in a pil(\ The dish looks nicer if 
the whitf's of eggs only are jmt in, and 
the yolks si(‘ved and sprinkled over the 
top. If tlie fish used is very dry, rather 
more butter i.s wanted, or, for economy, 
milk will do, Mmstard or chopped 
chillies, or any hot pickles, cut up, 
are (juito suitable as seasonings. For 
a better kedge ree, use half a pound of 
fish to a quarter of a pound of rice. 

Note. — Tinned salmon, sardines, or 
lobster make u good kedgeree ; and 
mackerel, eels, and other soits of oily 


fish, cooked in a piquant way, are 
excellent tlius treated. 

Kedgeree, Bicli. — Required : 
four oimees of boiled rice, nine or ton 
ounces of any white fish, with half a gill 
of any rich sauce that may be left ov(‘r, 
or a little can be made ; or cream with 
the yolk of a ra\v egg may he used, 
and is by some liked the better ; thi’c 
hard-boiled eggs, and a f(‘w shrimps. 
C'ost, about 9(1., but varies with the fish 
and sauce. 

If cream is used, add an ounce of 
butter only ; hut if sauci', double it ; 
mix as above directed, pile up, and 
garnish with th(^ sieved yolk of one 
of the eggs on the toj), and put the 
shrimps round the base ; they are to be 
heated first in a little fish stock. If 
a red fish (as salmon) is preferred for 
this, garnish witli small dice of white 
fish, first filleted, and cooked in any 
approved fashion. AVhole chillies, both 
red and green, may he strewn over 
instead of the egg-yolk. 

SCacaroni. — This is the best 
known and most largely us(.‘d of the 
Italian pastes, and in tlio country 
where it is madc! in porf(‘ction, is (taten 
alone, or in combination with almost 
every variety of animal or vegetable 
food. So far as flavour go(?s, macaroni 
(•an only lu* n-garded as a neutral 
suhstaneo; in a perfectly jdaiu state it 
is insipid, and those who taste it thus 
for the first tiim^, art* not likedy to 
r(;gard it with favour ; l>ut on account 
of thi^, it may form the l>asis of any 
number of dishes, hotli swead and 
savoury. J'lie wheaten flour from 
whicli maearoni is made is very rich 
in gluten ; to this it ow(.*s its nourish- 
ing properties ; lljcreforc it must not 
he cla.ssed, .so far as its nutriment is 
(amiauTied, witli rice and other cereals 
that are mainly compo.sed of shtrch : 
on the contrary, a dish of nic<dy pri*- 
pared ina(^aroni cun lie sc'rvc'd as a 
substitute for meat. In cooking it a 
few points must he borne in mind, to 
en.sure 8U(:c(.‘S8 ; for sirnjile as is the 
right way, few things are more often 
spoilt in the cooking. Do not soak it ; 
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many do, on tho ground that it absorbs 
moisture, and is thereforo more cco- 
nomicfil. 'J'his is true, but if soaked 
it is liable to become papp)^,” and if 
left to boil a minute too long may fall 
to pieces. Tlie thing is to boil it until 
quite tender, without losing its shajw. 
Then tho water, or stock, should bo 
fast boiling when it is put in, and this 
is best done gradually, that the licpiid 
may not cease boiling. Crowding is a 
very common stumbling block : the 
best cook in tho world could not boil 
macaroni properly in a little pan, with 
a small quantity of water — barely 
enough to cover it, as some people use. 
A couple of quarts of water is none too 
much for half a i)int of macaroni : this 
is less than many advise ; ten or twelve; 
times the measure of wat(.T is laid 
down by one high authority. This is, 
of course, fur the preliminary boiling; 
the iinal treatment is described in our 
recipes. Again, it is no use to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rub; as to tht‘ 
time macaroni will take to cook. This 
varies according to the quality, kind 
and ago. Xaplvs^ or i)ipo macaroni, 
generally cooks in less time than O'nioa^ 
or cui'led macaroni, although the first- 
named is tho thicker. From twenty- 
five to thirty minutes may b(; Rot down 
as the approximate time for pitie ; and 
from forty minutt;s to an liour for 
curled macaroni ; but it is best to tost 
a portion when purchased. There is 
generally a slight saving hy huying a 
box of four or seven pounds, whicli is 
none too much for a family. A woll- 
know'ii writer on tho cuisim; suggosts 
that those who wish to taste maearoni 
in p(;rfeetion should pay a visit to 
a good Italian rostaunint in London; 
at many vegtdarian restaurants it is 
also served in a host of appotising 
forms. Sir Henry Thompson says 
that most peojilo can digest macaroni 
more (lasily and rapidly than im at, 
and that it is therefore an admirable 
Bubstituto for flesh, for mid-day mt‘als, 
for those whoso employnn'iit demands 
attention during a long afternoon. 

Macaroni costs from 4d. to Sd. per 
pound on an a vertig o. {JSec also 


Italian Paste, SrAiioiiETTi, and 
Vermicelli.) 

Besides tho following recipes, others 
will be found in various chaiiters. 
(See also Digestible Cheese Dishes.) 

Macaroni in Batter. — Pc- 

quired : macaroni, oil, seasoning, brown 
flour, eggs, an onion, cheese, herbs, 
&c. , as below. Cost, about 8d. 

There are endless w'ays of preparing 
this, and any of the butters given in a 
later chapter might be used ; but 
the following is so popular at the 
restaurant where it is served that wo 
give it in its entirety. Break up 
six ounces of pipe macaroni into short 
pieces ; drop it into fast-boiling water, 
w'ith a litth; salt, a table.^^poonful of 
olive oil, a sliced onion, and a little 
pc]qi(.-r. When done drain it, and make 
a batter with half a pound of brown 
flour, a }»int of the water from tho 
maearoni (when t ool), two eggs, and tlio 
onb»n, chopjK'd small, liub the inside 
c»f a detj) lue di^h with oil. lay in the 
mac.ironi, and season with mixed herbs 
and cayenne, just a hint of the latter ; 
nutmeg can be added if liked. U'ho 
batter should then be poured over, and 
the dish sot in a (jiiick ovf n. It will 
take about three-iiuarters of an hour to 
become nicely browned. Make a pint 
of plain white sauce, flavour it with 
grated cheese, and starve sepanitely. 

Another xeny . — Bake the above in a 
shallow baking tin, and cut it in 
squares when done ; many will prefer 
this, because tlicre is more of the 
brown. 

Macaroni Borders.— These for 
tin' most part belong to high-class 
savourit's, thereforo tho ornamentiil 
ones are detailed in the chapter on 
Caumsiies. a plainer sort of border, 
that is for which no mould is used, may 
be bad by jKirboiling the macaroni as 
dirt'ritul ft>r Huown ^Iac.\rom, and 
cutting it up into half-inch length.s 
befon* the stock is added; it is a good 
j)lan to brush it over with thin glazo 
after putting it on the dish, to fonu 
the border, as this not only improves 
its api>eanince, but also hoUls it 
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together. Any of the fancy-shaped 
mac^aroni, such at “celery cut,** and 
also some of the varieties of the 
same paste, shaped as described under 
Home-made Macahoni, serve the same 
purpose. 

Macaroni, BroTO.— Tliis pre- 
paration of macaroni may be very 
plain or rich as required. To serve 
with a joint or family stew, take as 
much macaroni as is wanted, parboil it 
in water, then drain it and pour over 
it as much boiling stock as wu*ll cover 
it. Nos. 1 or 2 answer for this. Let 
the macaroni cook gently until it is 
fully swollen but not broken ; the stock 
is to be absorbed. Then serve as it 
is in a vegetable dish, or sprinkle the 
surface with raspings. 

For abetter dish, suitable for serving 
Tvuth braised beef or a dish of fillets, 
or a steak, proceed as fibovo, but use 
stock No. 4. For serving with game, 
stock No. 0 is better, though No. 4 
wull do. 

For verif superior dishes, give the 
macaroni only a few niinntes’ cooking 
in the watiT, and drain it v(*ry 
thoroughly ; it is better to let it cool 
before })utting the stock to it: No. 10 
or 17 should b(' used, or if a j)lainer 
one has to be substitutc^d, make up the 
richness by the addition of glaze and 
extract of meat. 

Macaroni cooked as described will 
furni.sh a most welcome change for 
Sfuving with animal food in the place 
of vegetables, or with a suitable garnish 
as a separate course. A reference 
to the chapters on V^egetables, both 
jdain and “ dressed,*’ will also .show that 
by judicious combination many tasty 
dishes of macaroni and vegetables 
are j)OHsible. We use the term ju- 
dicious, mainly with regard to harmony 
of flavour. 8uch dishes as celery or 
onions braised in brown stock, fried 
or braised mushrooms, or purees into 
which brown gravy or sauce had 
entered, would be very satisfactory: 
relief from an all-prevailing brownness 
could be given by some bright garnish, 
as tomatoes, eggs, spinach balls, and 


other adjuncts. So much attention is 
now given to dishes that will replace 
the joint, and to the dainty service of 
vegetables, that those who may make 
trial of any such combinations as 
are hero suggested will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are 
following the tide of fashion, as well as 
furnishing their tables with digestible 
and delicious dishes. 

Note. — Any gravy from a joint may 
he advantageously added to the mawi- 
roni. By the same rule, a small 
quantity of good game stock, or fumet 
of ganu‘, is an acceptable adjunct. Jn 
the latter case, any fruit jelly, or a 
glass of wine — in fact, any of the usual 
game seasonings — are quite admissible, 
and a great im 2 >rovemeiit. 

Macaroni and Cheese.'— This 
is a plain recii)e, and these proportions 
are for a good-sized dish. Keq wired : 
a i)int and a half of milk, twelve 
ounces of macaroni, eight ounces of 
cheese, throe ounces of butter or very 
nicely clarified fat, an ounce and a half 
of fine Hour, a little salt and pepper, a 
hint of nutin(‘g. and a teasj)oouful or 
more of made mustard. Cost, about 
Is. 2d. 

Boil the macaroni in water; pipe 
macaroni answers : it should be cut up 
when done into conv(,‘nient piecf‘8, or 
may be broken up at starting. Mak(; 
a sauce by boiling the flour, milk, and 
butter together. Stir in the gnited 
cheese, and let it dissolve; then add 
the macaroni. Season, and when w'oll 
mixed pour into a deep baking dish, 
or a cake tin, sprinkle with a little 
more checsci and brown it up before 
the fire or in the oven. If a tin, j)in 
a chan naj»kin round, and serve 
at once. 

If a cheese too soft to grate bo used 
for this, it should bo dissolved in a 
little of the milk before mixing it 
in the sfiuce; but by following the 
above n^eij^e, eheose which is too hard 
for tabh; may he used. It is more 
digestible without the top layer of 
pelted cheesfi, and raspings ciin take 
its place. Fo;- a more nourishing dish^ 
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as used by vegotaiians, uso whole- 
meal for the sauce. We have also 
tfistcd it made with barley-flour and 
line oatmeal ; such deviations from the 
ordinary method are entirely a matter 
of taste. 

Macaroni and Cheese, 
Richer. — Required ; cheese, sto(-k, 
milk, flour, butter, macart)ni, garnish 
and seasoning as below. Cost, about 
7d. 

This is a very good, though not ex- 
pensive dish. Make a sauce by boiling 
together half a pint of milk, an ounce 
eacli of flour and butt(;r, a gill of plain 
white stock, seasoning as above, iind 
adding, after it has cooked for a 
minute, three ounces of cheese. I’re- 
pare four ounces of macaroni, by par- 
boiling it in water, then finishing it off 
.in some of the same stock used for the 
sauce. Put the macaroni in a hot dish 
for s('rving, pour the sauce over and 
blend lightly. Stick triangles of fri<'d 
bread or toast round, and if lik(‘d eoat 
with grated clieese or rasj>ings. 

EitluT of the recipes given for 
Stkwkd Chkesk or Welsh 1C\ueiut 
can he followed for ecunbining with 
macaroni in the above way. For a 
still richer dish, add more butter or a 
little cream. 

Macaroni and Cheese with 
Toast.— This is a nice family dish. 
Prepare the macaroni and cheese just 
as detaihid in the recipe for Macakoni 
AND Cheese. The proportions must 
be regulated by requirements. ^lake 
some toast and butter in the usual 
way ; it is nicer if somewhat thinner 
than fur table ; fill a dish with the 
maaironi, &c., and the toast in alternate 
layers, having macaroni at the top and 
bottom, and finishing off as already 
described. The toast should be in 
ieces of a convenient size for serving, 
f liked, the toast may be moistened 
with a few drops of brown store sauce, * 
or tomato puree ; if the latter add a 
morsel of musbird and a few drops of 
lemon juice or white vinegar. 

Another nay. — This is less trouble. 
Just put the pieces of toast on a 


largo flat dish ; then pour the macaroni 
preparation over it and dredge with 
raspings. Cost varies with the 
adjuncts. 

Macaroni & la Chyloadean#. 

— Required: six ounces of the best 
macaroni, some garnish as below, a 
pint of rich Cheese Sai cb, a gill of 
good Rfchamel, and some stock. Cost, 
about Is. 3d., exclusive of prawns. 

Boil the macaroni in white stock 
until almost done, then put it in the 
cliccse siiuce to finish the cooking ; turn 
it on a hot dish ready for serving. 
Add a little lobster eonil or coralline 
pepper to the heeham(*l to give u pink 
tinge, sprt-ad this ovlt the macaroni 
smoothly, then garnish round it with 
prawns, lieated in stock, and some 
triangular croutons, placing them 
altemattfly. Have some .‘mall fancy 
shapes of Italian past(' ready ; they 
must b(‘ carefully cooked to retain 
their sliapc ; dot thi'S(‘ over the 
surface of the })ink saiiee, forming any 
according to famy. Th(» dish 
must be kept over boiling water while 
garnishing. This is a very good 
luneheou dish. 

Macaroni d, la Bncie.— Re- 
quired : six ounces of imicaroni, three 
gills of American Cream Sauce (page 
IH), one gill of lobster siiucc (page 97), 
some frictl parsltjy, and ring-shaped 
croutens, the size of a florin. Cost, 
about Is. Cd. 

Boil the macaroni as above, put 
it in a pyramid on the dish, after 
mixing a little of the cream sauce in 
amongst it; pour the rest over it; 
l)luce the sprigs of parsley round the 
base, alternately with the croutons, 
and in tlie ctmtn? of the latter put 
u spot of the lob.ster sauce ; reserve a 
crouton for the top, and put tiny sprigs 
of parsley round it. This is a pretty 
dish, and any other pink fish sauce 
answers as well as lobster. 

Macaroni, Indian.— Required : 
six ounces of pipe macaroni, a pint of 
milk, half a pint of white stock, plain, 
om‘ ounce of butter, a bit of mace, a 
chopped shalot, a teaspoonful of 
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celery salt, half as much common salt, two ounces of fresh butter, seasoning 

four ounces of fat ham or bacon, cut as below. Cost, Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. 

up small, the same w^eight of forcemeat Boil the macbroni in white stoc'k 
from cooked veal, and seasoning as until tender, drain it and season with 

below. Cost, about Is. Siilt, cayenne, and powdered mace. 

Breakthe macaroni into even lengths, Free the cheese from the rind and the 


boil for five minutes, and drain it; 
put it in a jar with the other materials, 
milk and forcemeat excepted. The 
stock should be boiling when added. 
Cook until the stock is absorbed, then 
add tlie milk and let the whole simmer 
until the macaroni is tender and the 
moisture absorbed. Cut the forcemeat 
into diec, add it with four ounces of 
sultana raisins, and a little curry 
powder and cayenne'. The raisins are 
to ho first stewed in a little stock. 
Tiini all into a deep disli, drcidge with 
a mixture of bread-crumbs and cuny 
j)Owder, and brown th(^ surfaces well, j 
Then serve as it is, or with meat. 

Macaroni, Leghorn. — Be- 

quirod ; macaroni, butter, cheese, sjuiee, 
tomato puree and seaeoning. Cost, 
uhout Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

This is recommended as a most 
cxcclh'nt dish, if the instruetions are 
carefully folio wed. I'ut lialf a pound 
of macaroni into at least three pints of 
boiling w'ater ; add a teaspoorifiil of 
salt, and a morsel of butter the size of 
a che.stnut. Boil fast, and drain as 
soon as soft. Then put it in a sauce- 
pan, add an ounce of fresh butter by 
degrees, shaking the pan as it melts; 
then put in two ounces of grated 
Parmosan chccst.*, an<l half a gill of 
nice white sauce, as Bkchamel. Keep 
shaking the pan until the contents aj*e 
thick and creamy, then arrange the 
macaroni in a dish, in alternate layers 
with some tomato puree, bottled or 
fresh ; the top and bottom layers to lie 
macaroni. Serve very liot. 

Note. — The maeaxemi must not be 
broken up. The j)urec should bo hot 
and nicely seasoned. 

Macaroni k la Seine.— He> 

quired : haK a pound of curk*d maca- 
roni, the Harrie w'eight of rich white 
English cheese, three gills of cream^ 


hard part adjoining, and cut it in thin 
slices ; dissolve it in the cream, season 
it like the macaroni, then add the 
latter and toss lightly until w’cU mixed. 
Turn into a dish for serving, and cover 
w'ith fine cniinbs of hreacl that liave 
been fried a pale colour and w’ell dried. 
Serve very hot. 

This is a rich and delicate dish. It 
is often vari('d by using a mixture of 
rich whiter sauce and cream, then the 
quantity of macaroni may be rediict'd 
a little. It is safer to hcjat the cream 
before the eheesc! is added, to avoid 
burning ; a co]>}»er pan is w'Jinted and 
the heat must In- gentle. The cheese 
cannot bo loo rich for this ; it is use- 
Ic.'ss to attempt the preparation with a 
poor ch(‘est5. 

Maize, or Indian Com.— 

Tliis is a cereal of w'orld-wide use, and 
is d(‘scrib(>d as the noblest of the 
grasses. It contains less nitrogenous 
malt( r than wheat, hut is richer in 
mineral matter, and owing to its Ijigh 
pc'rcentage of fat it is a suitalde food 
for cold w’l'ather. Many preparations 
of the grain are nsc^d in the United 
States. The oar is called a “ cob ; ” 
the pcarb^d grains are “samp;” the 
unripe roasted grains are known as 
“poi)-com;” broken or split uj), it 
becomes “hominy; ” w'hilcj the starch 
of maize is termed “ com-floiir,’’ and is 
used as a suljstitute for arrowroot. In 
Italy the yellow flour of maize is hoik'd 
in w'ater and flavoured wdth checisci ; 
this is kiKiW’n as “ j)olcnta.” This 
meal, (;ommonly called “ golden maize 
meal ” may now be liad in this country 
at about twopence per ])ound ; it is 
apt to become musty, and only enough 
for iniiTKidiate requirements should be 
bought ; it is not only very liable to 
the attacks of inso(ds, but rtjquires to 
be kept in a dry place; when damp, 
the flavour is most unnlcasant. It 
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can bo used in soups, and many 
■vegetarian dishes, also in bread, cakes, 
puddings, &c. [Sec also Cokn-flour, 
and Hominy.) 

Maize Porridge.— This is like- 
wise called fSi'i'PAWN. Boiling milk, 
yater or broth is used for the founda- 
tion, which is thickened with maize 
meal in the way that whcatmcial and 
oatmc'ul are used in England. It 
forms a good strong meal, and is 
thouglit siiflicient as a breakfast or 
supper dish for a man to work hard 
upon. (.SVr Hasty rroDiNGS, ) Maize 
may be used with, or instead of, 
wheaten flour. 

Malted Cereals.— At the out- 
set it may be well to state that the 
method hero detailed has nothing in 
common with malt extract, or foods 
malted by tlie addition of that agent. 
Our object is simply to show how 
ciTcals of all sorts can bo mad(‘ 
digestilde by the addition of tNdlf Jlour. 
And without in any way disparaging 
liquid prei)arations of malt that are 
either taken alone or added to foo<l, 
we have it on very high authority 
that, for the purpose wo are no^v con- 
sidering, malt flour is the best and 
most active. The proc(‘ss is very 
simple ; but certain ruh’S must be 
observed. The food is to be /irtit 
thoroughly coohrd before the wait flour 
is added, and the temperature must not 
again rofich boiling-point. If this rule 
be broken, the food is spoilt. Takt' 
a dish of porridgt?, by way of illus- 
tration ; it may be oatmeal, hominy, 
or wheaten, or any other; to each 
quart, after the eooktng is finished, and 
iwhile just below boiling-point, add a 
teaspoonful or a trifle over of malt flour ; 
stir it in well, then set it where it will 
keep hot, but where there is no chance 
of its boiling. The malt will thin it ; 
so, if liked thick, allow’ancc must be 
made for this. Gruel of all sorts may 
be malted in this way, and in estimating 
the amount of malt to add, regard 
sliould be liad to the amount of grain 
used for the gruel, rather than the 
.measure of the food after cooking; 


thus, a pint of gruel that had been 
made with an ounce of fine oatmeal 
would take only half the malt the same 
measure of porridge, made from two 
ounces of meal, would require. To all 
sorts of farinaceous or cereal puddings, 
the malt can be added by raising the 
brown skin after baking, and stirring 
it in carefully; the skin is replaced, 
and the pudding left to stand as above 
directed. TIktc is no need to render 
it unsightly if proper care be taken. 
Further hints and recipes are given in 
other chapters. [See Index.) 

Ifonilles, boiled in MUk.— 

Required : nouUlcs paste, milk, butter, 
and adjuncts as below', according to the 
nature of the dish. Cost, from 9d. to 
Is. on an average. 

'i'.akc lialf a pound of fresh nouiUes 
paste in strips [see page oIO) ; brown it 
in a little hot butter in a st(;wpan,then 
cover with milk, and let it cook until 
soft, from ten to fifteen minutes. If 
for a sweet dish, add a little sugar and 
flavouring, and stir in tw'o or three 
beaten eggs ; after a few' minutes, serve 
hot and do not boil again. Fora savoury 
dibh, to go to table w'ith any delicate 
white meat, omit the sugar, add a dash 
of salt, pe]>per, and mace, with the eggs, 
or some white sauce or thickened stock. 
Stir wry lightly, that the nouiUes may 
not break. 

Konilles with Ham. — Re- 
quired ; paste, stock, butter, ham, 

eheese, gravy, and toast. Cost, about 
Is., €‘xclusive of gravy. 

Take paste as above, boil it in light 
stock, salted a little, for ten minutes; 
tlien dniin it and put it in a saucepan 
with an ounce of butter, four ounces of 
cooked ham in dice, fat and lean to- 
gether, and two ounces of grated Far- 
mesan; add boiling brow’n gravy to 
moisten well, and, after a few minutes* 
simmering, serve in a hot dish with 
buttered toast in strips. 

Another way . — This is an Italian 
dish. Add to the foregoing materials 
a sprig each of parsley and borage, 
scalded and pounded, with two an- 
chovies and a shalot { these should bo 
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mixed with the gravy used ; just before 
serving, put in the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg rubbed through a sieve. 

Oatmeal. — Oats are of groat value 
as food, and the meal may bo made 
into a largo number of wry nourishing 
dishes. Scotch oatmeal is considcTod 
the richest. There is no doubt about 
its being a good food for breakfast, 
both for children and adults whom it 
suits ; but wo do not on this account 
agree with those who consider that it 
should bo served every morning, and 
that no breakfast tabic is complete 
without it : for, as we have cLsewhero 
remarked, we believe tluit the advan- 
tages of changes in diet are many. As 
to the time for cooking oatmeal, we 
incline to tlie opinion that it is hardly 
possible to overcook it. We are (piite 
aware that tliere arc thou.«ands of 
families who from custom, or, may !»(*, 
convenience orclioiee, are content with 
the ofteii-Jid vised tenor twenty minutes’ 
simmering; and that many a hardy Scot 
or North of England man can cat and 
digest it when only mixed with boiling 
water. Jlut dishes of this sort an* for 
the few, and from <'xpei'ienco we know 
that j)e(^j)le who dare not v(.*iiture upon 
oatmeal porridge of the half-cooked 
typo, can take it with im])unity wln-ii 
reduced almost to a jelly ; and the srinui 
remark applies to other dishes made 
from the same grain. Fine oatmeal is 
generally made into gruel, and the 
coarse or medium used for porridge; 
and other dishes. Oats in the whole 
state (called groats) are mucli liked hy 
some ; but they want very long cooking. 
'I’here an? sev(Tal varieties of cooked 
or “patont” oatmfal to be had ; they 
are useful when a dish i.s want<;d in a 
hurry, or when the coarser forms are 
not found j)alatable, or do not agree; 
but th(;ir chief uses are in the sick room 
and for young children. Oatmeal is 
sj)oiled in flavour if allowed to become 
damp, and it should be bought of a 
thoroughly reliabh' dealer ; for few 
foods vary more in (piulity. Cost, 
about 2 h. Gd. to Jis. per stone. The 
best will be tljc chwfi>i*,st. (httmcal 


enters into many dishes scattered 
through this work, for which see Index. 

Oatmeal Porridge.— For a very 
nice and easily made porridge, take a 
brown stow-jar, which must be kept 
for the purpose, or, at any rate, for 
sweet dishes only ; put in as much 
water as may bo re(iuirod, and four 
ounc(‘8 of mociiiim or coarse; oatmcvil to 
each quart. Add a good pinch of salt, 
and if it can soak for a few hours all 
the bettor. Then put the lid on, and 
give it two or thn‘(' hours in a gentle 
oven, or the hob will do aft(*r it rea(;he.s 
simmering-])oint. It will keep for a 
day or two, and may he h(?at(;d as 
rocpiinMl in coid wi-ather; wo do not 
advise that it be kept in summer. An 
improvem(*nt on this — as the stirring is 
dispe nsed with — consists in setting the 
jar in a sauc(q)an of boiling water. 
'Tlic e*xtict thickness is best regulated 
by taste; but, on an average;, two 
ouiie?e8 e)f meal to the pint e)f water is 
about riglit. Whem only e‘ooke?d fe>r a 
short more meal must he used, 

as it geds thieker hy ]»eiug eookexi 
longer. The* jxuTidgt* should bo .sejrved 
on he>t plate'S, and se>me like colei milk 
with it, wliile others prefer hot ; sugar 
or tre%acle? is also rexjuiri'd ; the ae-com- 
jianimeints par cxceiinter are Siiiel to bo 
lion(*y and cream. Ilutte‘rmilk is less 
kneiwiijbut a most wholesome addition. 

Another irai /. — Have ready a sauce- 
pan of faRt-l>e)iling water, w'ith a half 
teaspe)onf 111 of sJilt to the quart ; take a 
porridge 6tie;k in the right hand, or the; 
handle- of a largo wexieleii s{)oe>n is a very 
goexi makeshift ; elreipiiithe niejil gradu- 
ally fremi the; left hand, stirring e;ach 
portion in hy eh;grooH, and avoieling 
lumps. When the; full amount is in- 
corpomteel, jeiit the lid on, and only 
ie;move it when the porrielge ne'cels 
stining; if burnt, it is 8poile?d. We 
advise at least an liour’s cooking, and 
more* will improve it; but if preferreMi, 
it e-an he servexl in half an hour; then 
from thre;(; to feiur ounces of meal to 
the; pint is ne*e(le;el. 

The he;st way, we think, to cook 
this or any othe r porridjfc is by moanfi 
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of tho dou>)lo pan. {See page ooO, 
roKUIDCK, GeNEKAL ReMAUKB ON.) 

Another uay . — Have njady a suffi- 
cient quantity of bculing water, salted, 
^lix the oatmeal (which may he course 
or medium, as prcforriid) with cold 
w.'iter to a jwistc ; add some of the 
boiling water and stir well, then 
])Our it into the boiling pot gradually, 
stirring all the time, and cook for an 
hour or more. Serv(^ with any of the 
usual adjuncts. I’orridgo so ])repared 
has a very good flaTOur, and is smoother 
than wlu'n the meal is simply sprinkled 
into the boiling water. It is further 
improved if the meal and cold water are 
bl('nd(*d an hour or two before cooking, 
and if two hours’ boiling be allowed. 

Oatmeal, Stewed. — Attention 
is called to this, as it may take? the 
Iflaec of ordinary porridge as a )»reak- 
fa.st dish, where sweet foods are not 
liked, though it is equally suiU‘d for a 
dinner dish. A jar or double pun 
should be U8<‘d for making it. Allow 
half a pound of coars<‘ oatmeal to two 
quarts of v('getable stock: soak for 
some hours, ami cook from three to four 
hours. Any lu'rbs can bo added, or a 
littl<3 curry jiowder, or a S]iooiiful of 
sauce or ketchup, or a fri('d onion or 
two. l’e])per and s.‘ilt should be added 
to suit the palate*, and the stew served 
hot. (»SVr DicjEsTinLK Cuee.se Dishis 
and Malted Cekeals.) 

A small proportion of s.ago or tapioca 
gives smoothness to this. 

Pilau.~Th(3 pUau or rihJT of the 
Orientals has been de8(rib(‘d as the 
analogue of tho Italian risotto. The 
basis is rice boiled in some sort of broth 
or stock, and the disli is genernllv 
popular. The julau of tlie I’urks is thus 
de.scribed by tSir Henry 'I'hompson : ~ 

Wash well six ounces of Hast Indian 
rice, and boil in a pint of water for live 
minutes at the most. Then throw it 
into a colander that it may thoroughly 
drain. Next place it in a stewimn 
•with an ounce of butter, salt and pepper 
to taste, stirring well, and adding by 
degrees half a jiint of good fowl brotli. 
After liftt^on or twenty minutes it 


should bo properly done, turning out 
with tho grains separaUL It is to be 
served jHjrfectly hot. The foregoing 
is a true pilau ; but additions may Ire 
made of the meat of the fowl, of thin 
slices of bacon, or grated beef or ham, 
of a little curry powder, of chutney, of 
fried onions, mushrooms, &c., Ac., and 
it can also be made with beef and veal 
broth, and treated as above ; but in 
none of these forms eould it be regarded 
as the true Oriental dish.’* 

Filan, Arabian. — Required : 
mutton, stock, rice, butter, &c., as 
below, (’ost, about Is. Cd., exclusive 
of garnish. 

This is a much more substantial dish 
than the foregoing ; in fact, it is a 
savoury stew. About two pounds of 
neck of mutton, a quart of well-seasoned 
stock, half a pound of Patna rice, and 
two ounces of butter will make a good- 
sized dish. The* meat is first freed from 
fat, and stc'wed in the* stock until done. 
Then the rice and butter are put in the 
stock and cooked gently. The meat is 
fried brown in butter, and added at the 
time of serving. Sometimes foreeinoat 
balls, rings of onion, fried very dry, 
and hard-boiled t'ggsare u.sed to garnish 
the dish. 

Pilau, Indian.—Required : mut- 
ton or lamb, onions, butter, nee, and 
seasoning as below. C’ost, about (Is. 

This is recommended as one of the 
bi'sl of all the rice dishes. Take three 
po\mds of lamb or mutton, cut it in 
n<‘at joints, and chop up three large 
onions ; fry the oniems in throe ounces 
of buttcT witli a chopped mango; a 
jnekled one will do, or four ounces of 
sult.'ina r.iisins can bt* used. Add a dash 
of garlic and the meat, witli a sprinkling 
of curry powdc'r, and stir for half an 
hour over a gentle tiro. While this is 
going on, the rice is to be cooking in 
nni»thor ves.sel. This is done by boiling 
it in stock until nc'arly done, then 
draining and drying it and frying it 
bnnvn in butter. About half a pound 
(»f rice (Patna) will servo for the above 
quantity of mc‘at. The stock the rice 
is boiled in eewnes in for soup, Aftei 
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browning tho rice, season it with lemon 
or lime juice, powdered herbs, and 
Bpice. For the richest pilaus some 
cream is put with it. Lay half the 
rice on a dish, put the meat over, 
squeeze a lemon on it, then cover with 
the remainder of tho rice, and servo 
without a moment’s delay. 

’ A chicken may be used in just the 
same way. Curry powder can be 
omitted, and saffron and cayenne used. 
In either case the dish must be well 
seasoned. 

Polenta. — The maize meal that is 
sold in Italy, and sent to various parts 
from tliat country, goes by the name 
of polenta. Semolina is often used for 
the preparations that go by this name. 

Polenta, ^ ritalienne.— Boil 
a quart of milk, add a t(‘as])Oonful 
of salt; drop in by degrees, stirring 
all tlio time, as much golden maize 
'meal as will make it quite thick. Stir 
and boil until smooth. If properly 
made, this will look like the English 
hasty imdding. Add an ounce of grated 
Parmesan cheese, turn into a buttered 
mould, and bake for nearly half an hour. 
This is extremely nourishing, very 
cheap, and very nice, (.'nst, about Od. 

Another way . — Tliis will be })ref(*rred 
by those who do not like tlio flavour 
of Indian meal; though it is likely 
that the dislike arises from their having 
tasted it for tho first time in a stale 
condition. Boil a quart of milk with 
four ounces of sc'mulina for a quart<T 
of fin hour. Stir nearly all this time; 
if burnt, it is spoil(*d. Pour it in a 
2 >lain mould, and l(;t it set ; then turn 
out and cut in slices, mther more than 
half an inch tliiek. Now l^utter a 
mould ; pour in a little cl.iribed butter, 
then grated I’firrnesan, then a layer of 
tlie semolina, do on in this order 
until tie* })aste is used up; the dish or 
mould should be nearly full. At the 
top jjut a thick layf.T of cheese, then 
more butter, and bake in a modenitc 
oven to fi })right brown, about half an 
hour. Turn out, and send grated 
cheesfj to the table, and, if liked, brow'n 
gravy in addition ; but it is so good in 


itself, that many consider that it 
requires neither. 

Polenta, Moulded.— This is to 
eat with meat, in the way that tho 
English serve Yorkshire pudding. Pre- 
pare tho meal as in the first recipe 
above, allowing about four ounces for 
a pint of milk. When it has boiled 
well, season with salt and pepper, and 
beat in an ounce of butter. Bake in a 
greased mould for half an liour to an 
hour, according to the dcjith of mould. 
These dishes may be cheapened for 
family use, and will bo found veiy nice, 
by using clarified fat inste.id of butter. 
A variation of this is made with a 
mixture of m.'iizc meal and cooked rice. 
Send to bible in slices if tho mould 
is deej> : in s(|iifires, if a sluillow one. 
Cost, about 4d. 

Porndge, General Remarks 

on, — Under their sepfirute headings 
wt) have given tho reci]>es for tlus 
concoction of porridge; wo liere fidd 
a few remarks that may cna])le the in- 
cxjxTienced housekeeper topr(\sent tho 
various sorts fit tfible, in somewhfit novid 
forms ; by tfiking a little trouble, dislies 
of this kind nifiy be lufido more figreo- 
able and wholesome than they are fis a 
rule. I'irst, tlie uti nsil. This st‘ems 
th<‘ to sound tho j)raises of tho 

“ double sauc»*pan ” or iforridge-paii. 
The.se arc of block tin usually; but they 
are nuido with copper bottoms Ijoth to 
the inner find outer pans, find arc well 
wortli the cxtrfi sum chaiged. ^fost 
of the Icfiding gas-stovo nifikers have a 
good sel(*ction of such goods, or finy 
tinman will in;ike one : one of j>oor 
mfiterifil is worthless, fis it is soon worn 
out where porridge is a standing dish. 
We hfive already spoken of the stew- 
jar; and another first-ruto cooking 
medium is to he found in a reirenlly 
introduced article, made of earthenware, 
with a imdfil handle. It is to bo had 
in vfirious sizes, is most inexpensive, 
fits into ordinary saueepariH on tho 
glue-pot principle, and may be had of 
ironmongers (; very where. Food cooked 
in lliirso vffssels can neither bum nor 
I boil over, and no stin-ing is needed ; 
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and anything that obviates this comes 
us a boon to the busy housekeeper. The 
chnmlinoss of any vessel is of primary 
importance. Man^ a child loathes 
porridge through life by reason of the 
imrnt or “foi*oign^* flavour imparted 
by cooking in a pan that lias only 
been imperfectly washed. To ring the 
changes on porridge is very easy in 
houses where forethought is the rule ; 
and those who find that the plate of 
ponidge palls— as it will somotiiiios — 
upon the appetite of the ( hild, will do , 
well to try the effect of a dish of slowed j 
ftpples or oranges, or one of dates or 
figs, as an accompaniment. Jiaisins, 
too, arc excellent, and a glance at our 
chapter on Fki it will suggest other 
dishes. Then, it is a simple matter to 
alter the flavour by the aid of some 
such food as chestnut flour or banana 
flour ; the latter is too BW’t et to be agree- , 
able to many people when made into \ 
porridge of itself; but as a swcm tening ; 
medium it is very nice. Then there is j 
buttermilk; many country residents ! 
might indulge in this ; it is to 1^* used i 
in place of wjitor, and is eonsiden-d i 
very wholesome, jiarticulurly in con- j 
nectioii with oatmeal : skim milk, too, j 
so often given over entirely to the pigs, ’ 
is a valuable porridge basis ; or either j 
may be served with the porridgti. | 

Some may eonteiul that .such vari.i- ■ 
tions are* not necessary, and tliat i 
cliildren ought to (’at wliatever is good, | 
or pronounced good for them by their 
('Iders. So far so good; but never is \ 
fruit more enjoyable than at breakfast, j 
and never is it more wholesome ; there- i 
fore tli(' oxp(?nditure is amj)ly justified ; ] 
w’hilo it is ngriied by all who havt* I 
studied the subject, that food that is 
oaten with a relish is more beneliei.al 
than that which is ‘‘ foreetb’’ down; 
and no one can obj(’ct to th(> use of 
such harmless zest-givers as we have 
enumerated. 

As to the savoury ” porridges, 
their name miglit indeed be h'giim ; 
from salt and pepper upwards, hardly 
anything in the way of sfivoury con- 
diments comes amiss. It seems to bo 
taken for granted very often that a 


child will cat anything sweet; Imt 
where distaste for sugar exists, a 
porridge to which a spoonful of gravy 
from a joint or a little savouiy stock 
has been added, will frequently be 
relished when a sweet one would bo 
left upon the plate. 

Ijastly, tlic time of year ought to 
regulate to some extent the food chosen. 
Tim oatmeal or maize dishes of the 
winter may, with advantage, give place 
to light (?r fare wlien warm weather sets 
in ; rizine, florador, coralline, and many 
(»lhcr foods of niCKlem introduction 
furnish a ]tlcasimt change, while wo 
have always with us hominy, Irarley, 
and rice to fall back upon. It is 
lu'cess.'iry to remcmlxT that the more 
stiirchy and constipating th»‘ grain 
chos<n, the gruiter the ncid of the 
fniit as a count* ractive. 

Rice. - lids is a native of India, 
and is also erown in (‘himi and the 
hast generally, .is well os America and 
the southern parts of Kuro|K’. Caixdina 
riee is larg«', and gt nenilly the dt arest, 
from 4d. to 5d. per pound ; it is used 
for sm h dishes as puddings, t'as.st‘roIea, 
Ac., when the liquid is int(‘nded to be 

ab. ^orbed. For eum’f’S, or when the 
rice is n’quin’d dry, Patna is the sort 
to use : this is long and wliite, a trifle 
eh* aj>er than Carolina usually, but the 
finest kinds are the .*^ame priee. Then 
tliero are Italian and Japanese riee, 
both a littl<' clieajHT than the last 
naineil : witli soiih’. Ja|'anese rice is 
tlie favourite, as it is said to be the 
most nutritiou> (d* all tlie varieties. 
K;ingo4.ii and Java aie the eliea]>e8t 
sorl.s ; lliey cost 'id. or loss per pound. 
Itoth answer well for clu ap soups and 
other dishes; so does broken rice, 
which is .still cheaper, but needs very 
careful washing. Jiice is said to form 
the main food of one-third the human 
race. Alone, however, it is not a 
p(’rfect food, being deficient in flesh 
formers, ami very poor in mineral 

m. ittt r: to the latter faet is attributed 
tho difliculty with which some persons 
digest rice. As a matter of fact it is 
ciuisidercd very easy of digestion in 
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most cases ; nevertheless, many persons 
find that when consumed in a plainly 
boiled shite it causes discomfort, and 
that this is less marked when condi- 
ments of some sort are added. Tiiis 
seems to justify the opinion that in 
such oases the trouble is due to the 
inert properties of the grain, and that 
any food adjuncts that compensate for 
the lactk of mineral matter are decided 
improvements. Kice has constipating 
properties, and its value in dysentery 
and all kindred disorders is well known. 
In order to meet the wants of people 
other than the dwellers in tropical 
climates, fat in some form, with a little 
nitrogenous food, is needed to make a 
dish of rice complete. Butter, cheese, 
bacon, &c., may all be employed to 
give variety to, and increase the feed- 
ing value of, the dish. When bought 
in quantities rice needs careful storage 
to prevent the attacks of insects ; it 
also requires most thorough washing, 
and for puddings, or whenever it is to 
absorb the liquid, it is a vast improve- 
ment to soak it. {S<r also Bice a la 
Chicago.) Steamed rice is not we tliink 
much known in this country ; but it is 
very suj}erior to boil(?d rice for many 
purposes; besides, there is less loss of 
nourishment. Jt has been many times 
said, probably with truth, that when 
rice is boiled and the wat(;r drained 
off, the water contains the laiger share 
of nutriment. Many reci])es for di.shes 
of rice will be found in various parts 
of thi.s work. 

In some of our recipes th(‘ words 

rice boiled as for curry, but in stock 
instead of water,” occur ; in such cases 
we advise the blanchingof the rice lirst 
in water, as detailed in Kice, Blanch ed. 
It is then to be put into tlje stock, 
w’hich should )>e clear, although it rH.‘ed 
not be clarified. It must be remem- 
bered that unless the stock is afterwards 
used for soups, &c., the process is a 
very wasteful one. When boiled in 
fish stock, for fish curries, take care to | 
skim the stock, and add rather more 
than the usual allowance of lemon 
juice, that the rice may not suffer in 
colour. Pilau, page 555.) 


Sice, Andalusian.— KfMiuired : 
oil or butter, rice, moat or poultry, 
tomatoes, onions, lemons, and 8i,*usoning 
as below. Cost, about ‘is. if meat is 
used ; more if iioultry. 

This dish, which is one vi'vy 
commonly served in Spain and Pertu- 
gal, is valued as a tonic during the 
heat of summer, and is also recom- 
mended as a preventative f)f intestinal 
indisposition : it is pe(;uliar. but the 
tiistc for it is an easily-ac(iuired one. 
Warm in a saucepan a quarter of a 
pound of best olive-oil or fre.sh butter, 

! Throw in half a pound of picked rice, 
and one pound or one* pound and a half 
of veal or poultry flesh, cut into neat 
.squares. Add half a pint of tomato 
sauce, or three or four fresh tornatex^s, 
one or two chopped onions, a liiblc* 
spoonful of chopped parsley, a pinch of 
powdered saffron, and a little pei)per, 
salt, and cayenne. In Spain a clove of 
gjirlic is always addl'd. Stir thi'so 
ingredients into the wjirrn oil, and let 
them stew gently for ten minutes ; 
pour over them a junt of stock or water, 
cover the aaucej)an chwely, and let its 
irontents simmer gently until the rice 
lias absorbed th(* liquor. Throw the 
wlnde into a lieated strainer for a 
minute, to drain off any oil that may ]>e 
li.'ft, and j>ile the rice, whieh will be 
a bright yellow colour, upon a liot 
dish. Hold a red-liot shovel or .sila- 
maiider over the tiqi for a minute or 
two to brown the surface, and s< nd 
the dish to table with cut lemons, that 
each guest may squeeze a little juice 
over liis plate. The time for cociking 
depends upon the sort of meat used ; 
about an liour and a quarter is the 
average. Any cold meat may be used 
up thus; the* rice should cook until 
nearly done before the meat is added. 
It will be found very siivoury. 

Rice, Blanched.— After washing 
in the ordinary way, put the rice in 
a saiicejian, cover it with cmjM water 
and bring it to the boil slowly ; a 
little salt should be added. Stmin it 
and rinse with clean cold water ; it is 
then ready to cook in any desired 
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manner. We need scarcely point out 
that this takes away some of the nutri- 
ment, hut it ensures that desideratum 
— whiteness — for delicate dishes. 

Bice, Boiled Plainlv^ -'niis 

can go to tahh^ with meat, bacon, or 
fish. Wash and soak the rict) in the 
'Water or stock in which it is to W; 
cooked, allowing aliout a pint of liijuid 
to a quarter of a pint of ric<;. Ilring 
to the boil, and let it lK>il rather quickly 
for a few minutes, then let it swell and 
simmer only until done. It will tak« 
an hour or longer, and all moistiin? 
should ab8orb<*d. More stcK,k may 
be required, but should lx* put in little 
by little. Greasy stock is best for thi.*! ; 
or a bit of any fat ciin lx* jmt in with 
ordinary stock or water ; it is a wise 
precaution to grease the bottom of the 
saucejMin, Season with sjilt and jiepjxT, 
and serve hot. It will be setn that 
this mode of boiling rice is economical, 
as nothing is straiiuid off. When t<j 
servo with lish, a fish stock is best for 
the lK)iling, and various additions in 
the way of se<*i.soning may bo put in, 
according to tlu* dish it is to aeeoinpany. 
Just U8 it is it makes a tasty meal for 
children, if some fried onions or any- 
thing of a similar nature he added ; a 
little cheeH(* is also a good udditittii. 
Cold v<*getabies of .all soils can la) 
chopjied and stirnal in for economy’s 
sake in a very plain dish. 

Noth. — 13y using milk, the rice can 
he served as a sweet— a little sugar and 
spiee being added towards the end ; a 
bit of butter improves it. 

Bice, Boiled, Savoury.— By 

cooking the rice in tlie abuve way it 
may bo readily converted into tiisty 
savouries at little cost. A stock wcU 
flavoured with onions or celery can lu 
used, and a biblespooiiful or so of 
chutney be added to a jiound of rice ; 
any remnants of bacon also go well with 
this. A sprinkling of saffron shreds 
gives colour to a dish of ric<', and some 
mixed hot pickles may be put in to ! 
flavour. A grated carrot and an ounce ' 
or two of sultana niisins will improve 
the dish for those who like mild com- ! 


pounds. They are to be put in at first, 
and the whole soaeonod with salt and 
popper. A dash of lemon juitM) or 
vinegar and a little bnjwuing gives 
another simple dish. A tin of mush- 
rooms and their liquor U} a iM>und of 
rico result in a nice dish ; or a few 
I fried fresh mushrooms are Ix^ter. 
C/xit, variable; frmn 3d. to fkl. for a 
good-sized dish, exclusive of mush- 
rooms. {See UtcB Bounrus, {)ago 6G0.} 

Bice Boiled for Cold Savoury 
I Dishea. —This is intendt*d solely for 
I use us an ad j unct to onvimental dishes ; 
! tongues, jiressed lx*ef, and .similar 
I savouries may be sent to table on 
blocks <»f it, and it also answers well 
fur borders and fancy .shapes for the 
dishing of cold entris s. In tiny case 
it is not intendf d to lx) ciiten. First 
wash and blam h the rice; if the.M* are 
: negbs'ted, instead of looking w'hite 
when dune, it will Ih» a dirty j>utty 
colour. l*ut it in a delicately eleaii 
stewjmn of copj>er or steel, cover it 
with cold water, bring to the boil very 
g(‘ntly, then let it cook until dry ; care 
must be taken that it does not bum. 
If more convenient, it can Ix) cooked in 
a slow oven, tlie pan being set in a tin 
of water. About two and a half hours 
will he wanted for a j>oiind of rice, and 
: now’ and again a very little 'water is to 
1 be put in, but not at the end of the 
j cooking. Whiii^ liot, pound it in a 
I mortiir to a smooth paste, and then 
I woi k it a little with the hands ;• they 
will ioxhI moisttning with cold water, 
and a marhh* slab or flat dish is better 
j than a bofird for the operation. Next 
j lay the rico on a clean soft napkin, fold 
I it over, ami press out any moisture ; 

I thi 11 ju'css it into any jdain moulds, or 
stewquiiis answer equally w’ell ; either 
will need a rub over with oil or butter 
first, I’heii leave under pressure to 
cixd, and use as required. tho 

chapter (ui Garnishes.) In hot 
weather, or if the* rice is wanted to set 
quickly, add a small quantity of 
dissolved gi'latine to it before mould- 
ing. To 8;ive trouble and time in 
|Htunding, the rice is sometimes passed 
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through a sieve or potato masher 
first. 

Bice, Boiling for Curries.— 

To boil rice properly, so that each 
grain is distinct and the rice tender 
without being broken, c'ortiiinly re- 
quires care, but it is not the dilBcult or 
mysterious process that some seem to 
imagine it. First wash the rice in 
several lots of cold water until it 
ceases to look cloudy, I’atna rice is 
the kind to use. It will look nicer if 
blanched, but this is not always neces- 
sary, though when it is done it must 
1)0 remembered that the rice will boil 
in less time afterwards. (Ste Rice, 
Blanched.) For each quarter pound 
of rice have ready a saucepan with at 
least a quart of boiling water in, and a 
larger quantity is better still. Add a 
teaspoonfiil of lemon juice, this is to 
wdiiten it ; and half a tcaspooiiful of 
salt, this raises the temperature of the 
\vatcr. Drop in the rice and let it huil 
for about thirteen minutes, or a trifle 
over or under according to the quality 
of the rice; tin? way to test it is to j 
take a grain between tJie thumb and j 
finger; it should be tender hut not ! 
smash up; after a little c.xj»eiicnco its j 
appearance will indicate tin* inonuuit ; 
for straining. When this jjoiiit is i 
reached, strain tin* riee through a 
eoiaiidcr. and pour a litlli* eedd water 
ovpr to scjiamtc the grains. 3Iany 
j ret'ev to use hot water, as tlx; riee 
takc‘S so long to r<.'-}ieat after the e.dd 
treatment; and it aiiswcus iK'arly as 
well. Shake the colandcT well, and 
]>ass a fork lightly througfi the ri«'** a 
l‘‘ w times. Take eare md to hn ak it. 

To finish it off, strveral ways an? of«-n. 

A gocKl OTU? is to S(?t the (’olandr-r on a 
])lat<', and (rumi)le an old soft cloth 
lightly on the top to absorb the steam; 
the*n set it on the plate-rack or in a 
moat-scT(M n, or anywhere, for it to dry 
thoroughly and gradu/illy. A jihtn 
better liked by some is to butter a 
Bauc(q>an and turn the rice into it, and 
set it on the liot-plate with the lid half 
on — though we think there is nothing 
like a cloth— to swell and dry. The 
rice may be left for an hour or two, 


or it may bo got ready some time in 
advance, as it can bo ro-heatod by 
putting it between two soup plates 
over a saucepan of boiling water, and 
w*ill take but u few minutes. In order 
that this may present a nice appt^anince, 
it is very necessary that all discoloured 
grains be picked out. 

We may mention that w o have seen 
directions for soaking nco for tAvo houi*8 
before boiling it for curry; but straight 
from the washing water to the cooking 
pot is the motto of the majority, and 
tluit we have, found to be the Iw'st, 
For ric(‘ that is to soak up the litpiid, 
the soaking is advisabb'. but not when 
dryness is to be the main feature. 

Bice Border for Biot Sa- 
vouries. — There are many ways of 
making these borders ; some of them 
arc very troublesome, for wliieh written 
instructions w’ould be of littl(‘ use, and 
otlu'rs are far from economical ; wc give, 
therefore, sucli as may be j)rcparcd by 
any intelligent cook, and wliich are as 
little trouble as is consistent with the 
class of dish. First wasli and blanch 
the ri(‘e, Avhich should b(‘ hot Cart)lina; 
]mt it to boil in white stock, ad<ling a 
(piait to a ]»ound of rie**: jait in two 
ouiu-es of butt«T, and cover the rice 
with a buttend j)ajKT; a copjxa' slew- 
j)an is best, the heat is more evenly 
sustain'd. C\»(»k softly, a<lding more 
stoek now and tlien, but by the time 
the ri<-e is done, it must all be absorbed 
, and tlie riee dry ; it is a good jdaii to 
I take <df the lid and paper towards tfio 
i end of tlie cooking, for if the rice is 
j bdt wei, the dish is sure to ])c a failure. 

I 'I'in n pound it or sitjvc it, or b(‘at it 
j to a ])ast(‘ with a larg(? wooden sj>oon. 
Supj»osiiig a poiirnl of rice to have 
been used, add the yolks of four eggs, 
and a little suitable? seasoning; for 
instanee, if for a delicaUi mince of 
])Oul(ry or fish, the Mr*asoning must Tkj. 
adapted to it; if for a dark mince, a 
lu'own stock {such as Nos. G, 7, or 8) 
should be used for cooking Iht* rioe, 
and the seasoning may Im) in inertjosed 
jiroportion. Wlnm the rice and egga 
are cool, take a border mould, round ot‘ 
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oval, plain or fancy, as required, or as 
conveniont It must bo carefully 
buttered in every part ; the best way 
is to put in some clarified butter, and 
turn the mould round and round, and 
then pour out all the spare butter; 
then dip a paste-brush in the butter, 
and go over the mould in every part ; 
by tri^ating the mould as first deseribesi, 
the comers get a fair sliaro of the 
butter. IVess the rice in, and iMike as 
long as is necessary to give a golden 
brown surface and to make it firm 
enough to turn out. Hie moulds are 
shown in the chapter on Gaumshks. 
But it may happen that a mould is 
not available; then bike two cake-tins, 
one, siiY, 7, and the otlicr 5 indies in 
diaineler. By putting one inside th* 
other, and filling tho space with the 
rice, a border an inch wide is obtained. 
Tho inside of tho large tin, and the 
outside of the small tin, must In) 
buttered, and tho inner tin must be 
caref ally removed. For a wider border, 
tho inner tin must he smaller. The 
quantity of rice given would be enough 
for a very Largo mould ; but it will lie 
a guide to proportions for a medium- 
sized one. Sometimes the mould is 
sprinkled with fine bread-crumbs after 
buttering, for brown dislu's. All sorts 
of rich ragouts, minces, &c., are served 
in these borders. 

Bice Borders for Hot 

Sweets. — I'hc mode of juvpanition 
is tho sumo as the above, but milk is 
used in place of stock, and less butter 
is needed; it is a gooti ])lan to just 
butter tho bottom of tlie pan to pre- 
vent the rico sticking. In place of four 
yolks, two whole eggs can be used; 
tho border should bo more delieatel}’ 
baked for this. Sometimes the rice is 
left in the mould to set, then, after 
tuwiing out, is brushed over with warm 
butter, and baked on a copper sbwt. 
In this way it can bo watched, and as 
iBoon as hot through and dark enough, 
it should be served. ITio various uses 
of this arc given in later chapters. 

Bicc, Browned. — This is the 
dish referred to many times in this 
86 


work; it is appetising in appearanoo 
as well as taste. Patna rice, boiled as 
for curry, is wanted ; it must be left 
to got cold. Then take a halung-tin 
ana butU'r it a little, put the rice in a 
thin layer, and bake it in the oven to 
a golden brown, taming it about to 
colour ec]uaUy. It must not get dry ; 
but only as much butter as is neetuMl 
to ke4'p it from burning is to be osod. 
lliis is .idmirably adapUd for the eiass 
of dUh 'S above refvmdto. If boded 
in st'x k, tht? ri< e is nicer. Ccat, about 
■Id. for a dish of hdf a pound. (iSW 
liuK ('a**»‘i;koi.e IaIow.) 

I Bice Casserole. —This differs 

from a l»«*rd« r by reason of iU hiiving 

j a bottom, and, in some dishes, a lid also. 
'17ie wf>rd means, as hen? used, a case. 
Tho rice is proparni as for a border, 
then a mould is filKd wdth it; or a 
bettor way, laicauso less wasteful, is to 
line the mould only, and put a piece of 
bread in to fill up the middle ; more 
rice is put on the top, and a nuirk made 
with a tinted cutter if fora fancy mould, 
or with a j)lain one if a pLu'n mould : 
the Litter are the e^isicT, though less 
effective. The part marked forms tlm 
lid when baked, and must l)e cut out 
w'ith great care, and the bread removed. 
The hollow is thi'n tilled with a mince 
of some rich savoury kind. The rice is 
sometimes seoopeil out. So as to leave a 
very thin wall all rt>uiul ; but it should 
always be fairly thick to start with, 
or is liable to l>reak : it need not be 
wasted, as there are eiulloss ways of 
msing it up. A very u.'^eful mould to 
use for eassrrules is the one illustnit od 
under Kaiskd Ties in a Liter chapter, 
and the direetions there given for tho 
pit‘.s wdll enable the reader to apply it 
to this ami other purpose.s ; sjH'aking 
broadly, we arc of opinion that a 
casserole is more difiicult and less 
useful than u border of rice. 

If the eover is not put on, the top 
is generally garnished nicely; details 
given under V'oL-.sr- Vents and other 
dishe.s in 1’astuy apply equally to this 
class of casserole. 

Bice iL la Chicago.— Kequixed * 
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rice, seasoning, stock, and an onion as 
below'. Cost, about 6d. 

Take half a pound of good rice, wash 
it and pick out all faulty grains. Put 
a gallon of water in a saucepan, add a 
tablespoonful of salt and a largo onion, 
previously scalded; then bring the 
water to the boil. Put the rice in a 
thin cloth, drop it cautiously in the 
saucepan to form a bag, but it must 
not touch the water. Put the lid on, 
which, as the edges of the cloth are 
outside, will fit well. Let the w'atcr 
boil fast until the rice is tender, then 
turn it into a clean saucepan, and add 
a teaspoonful each of mixed mustard, 
grated horse radish, chopped parsley, 
and lemon juice. Chop the onion 
from the boiling water, add it with a 
gill of brown meat stock, thickened 
with a heaping teaspoonful of baked 
flour. Stir for a few minutes, pile? on 
a hot dish, and send to table with beef 
or veal. 

We call attention to this recipe, as 
it is a very good way of cooking the 
rice, which is practically steamed ; 
thu.s ])repared, it is very liandy for con- 
version into rice cakes and other little 
snacks ; or the rice can go to ktble as 
a sweet or savoury. In the first ctiso 
no addition beyond .salt must 1x5 made 
to tlie water. This method hails from 
Chicago. 

Bice, Curried.— For a plain dish, 
the rice may be boiled to absorb the 
stock {See lliCE, Boiled Plai.nly) ; to 
each j>int or so, after cooking, add a 
fried onion and a teaspooriful of curry 
]>a.stc or powder (^ee CiiuiiEs), and 
simmer for a short time. For a better 
dish, ttike rice boiled for curry, and 
mix it with a small quantity of Cujiry 
8ai ce ; it should not be sloppy — the 
rice is only to he moistened ; a bay 
leaf ciin be boiled in it. For a really 
rich dish, any of the adjuncts given 
in the recipes for curries of meat, &c., 
may ho put in. Cost, from 4d. to 8d. 
for^a dish of half a pound. 

Note. — Almost any cereal or macaroni 
may be curried thus. 

Bice d, la Custard.— liequired : 


rice, stock, butter, cream, eggs, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 6d. 

This is a good dish to servo with 
cutlets ; it is equally nice with braised 
or boiled poultry or meat. Use the 
best Carolina rice, and cook it in veal 
stock ; allow a pint to four ounces to 
begin with ; cover with a buttered 
paper, and let the rice cook slowly. 
More stock may be wanted, but by 
the time the rice is done it should bo 
almost dry, and swollen to the fullest 
extent. Take the cover from the pan, 
and lay a soft cloth over the rice for 
a few minutes ; then add an oimcx3 of 
butter, a dust of cayenne and salt, a 
morsel of ground mace and a little 
white popper. Have ready the yolks 
of two eggs and lialf a gill of thick 
cream, heated together ; add them, and 
stir carefully with a fork just to blend 
tlio ingredients, but avoid breaking the 
rice. S<Tve at once. This is also a 
first-class dish for separate servieu : it 
should then ho flavoured with cheese 
and garnished with croutons. 

Bice ^ la Custard, with Ham. 

— Required : rice as above, white sauce, 
ham or bacon, toast or fried bread, or 
any green vegetable. Cost varies with 
th(5 adjuncts. 

Thi.s is a tasty lunclieon dish. Pre- 
jiare the rice as above, but add a 
little thick white sauce in j>lacc of 
lialf tlie cream, so that the mixture 
is a trifle firmer. JIavo some small 
square slices of ham, it must be hot, 
and the ])ioc(;s cut thinly, and all 
lean; a boiled or braised ham is best, 
or a piece of loan bacon does us well. 
Put a idle of the rice mixture in the 
middle of each piece, about a dessert- 
spoonful, take the four comers up, and 
join them at the top by means of tiny 
jilatfid skewers. 8et the dish over 
boiling water for a minute or two, 
then serve on squares of dry toast or 
fried bread ; or, if preferred, on a 
green puree. 

Bice Cutlets, Plain. — ho- 

quired : five ounces of rice, seasoning" 
to taste, a little fat bacon or butter, an 
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egg, and some bread-crumbs. Cost, 
about 5d. 

The rice should be boiled and dried 
as if for curry, then mixed when cool 
with the seasoning and fat; of the 
latter, a teaspoonful will be enough ; 
if bacon, scrape it ; if butter, melt 
it; a very little thickened stock is 
better liked by some, and servos the 
same puri>08C. Add the white of the 
egg, and mould the mass into cutlet 
shapes. Or spread out on a flat dish 
until cold, and cut out with a cutlet 
cutter. Beat the yolk of tlic egg with 
a tablespoonful of milk, flour the cut- 
lots, then egg them, and coat with the 
crumbs. Fry them brown, and serve 
with little dishes of meat or fislu 

'JTio z('st may lx* increased by adding 
lujrbs, a morst I of fried onion, tairry 
puwder, and various other thiVMUivrs, 

Bice Cutleta, Rich. {Sff re- 

cipe alK)ve.) — Use the whole »if an egg 
in mixing the cutlets, and inoiht* n the 
jireparatiori with a little thick brown 
sauce. lx‘t it stand for a few hours 
before shaping, then egg the cutlets, 
and coat them wdth crumbs or cru.shed 
vermicelli. Fry golden lm)wn, and 
serve in a ring, with fried parsley in 
the cciitro. Cost, alx»ut 8d. 

If for a sepanite dish, add the n.** 
mains of any cooked game, or meat of 
any sort; many recipes are given for 
minces under their respective headings, 
which will bo found suihible. They 
must not be made too soft, or may 
break in the frying. A wiuce or gravy 
of the brown kind should be served 
with those. Any of the rich prepara- 
tions of rice, that are stiff enough to 
shape when cold, can be xised for cut- 
lots ; or bread-crumbs may be stirred 
in to bring the mixture to the desired 
consistence. 

Bice ud Egg Stew. — Hc- 

quired : milk, stock, eggs, butter, and 
seasoning. Cost, about 6d. 

This is a very good maxgre dish of 
French origin ; it furnishes an excellent 
dinner for children. It is served in 
soup plates. Wjish a quarter of a 
pound of rice, and put it on to l)oil 


in cold milk and vegetable stock, a 
pint of each. Cook until the Yi(\u\d \a 
nearly dried up, then add a seasoumg 
of salt and pepper, an ounce of butter, 
and a grate of nutmeg. Finish the 
cooking, take the pan f^m the fire, and 
lieat in two raw eggs, Ibo rice will 
take about an hour and a hall, and 
should n,‘semblo rice pudding in con* 
sistcnce. A carrot or an cmion can bo 
co*Aked and chopped, and added before 
si;rving. By thinning with more stock 
a nii'c soup is obtained. 

We an* acquainted with a practical 
Fr*‘nch woman who often uwj9» bran 
wiibT in till' pr.q4aration of such dishes 
as the alxive. Ihi* hint may be of 
lu-rvice to ihos*" who do not dirspisKi 
anything on Jiivount of its i heapness, 
as so many unforlutiaUly do. 

j aic* and Sgf Stow, witk 

I Onions. — Ihis isalightan t noonsh* 
: ing dish for any m»vU, ll U recom- 
; uiendtd to suff* rers from tnw>mnia, as 
i a gooil •* night-can/' Make a slew m 
I abovi', and f*»r the nniportioas ther« 
givi'H allow a [x>un(l or go of U>iM 
Sjiaiiish onions. Th*‘y should be cut 
up if large. But them on a hot dish, 
and |Kiur the stew all over them, lliis 
is varied sometimes by the addition of 
a dash of grated cheese. 

A layer of thick celery sauce or pur6o 
can lie used instead of the onions. 

Bice Favourites. — Bequired : 
rice, white sauce, ham, tomato pulp, 
seasoning, vi gctaldt'S, ennm, and pars- 
ley as below’. Cost, about 2s. per 
dozen cases. 

Take some rice l»oiled as for curry ; 
add as much rich w’hite sauce of any 
kind as w ill make it moist ; it should 
bo about as thick as ordinary bread 
sauct?. Grease some small china coses, 
oval or round, and lay in some strips 
of hot boiled ham, seasoned rather 
highly with French mustard, cayenne, 
and a morsel of chutney. These are 
to be so placed that they stand up 
alKive the edge of the case. Fill with 
the rice. Over the tops pour a tca- 
stKionfuI of siiuce, made by mixing 
cream and tomato pulp, equal parts, 
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and colouring it a palo pink. Between 
this sauce and the strips of ham put 
a narrow ring of any cooked white 
vegetable, cut in shreds, and moistened 
with cream ; celery or French turnips 
answer as well as any ; or hard w'hitc 
of an egg does equally well. Dust 
this with conilline pe])per, and th(» 
23ink sauce with tiny sprigs of fri(jd 
2 )arsley. This is a good second-course 
dish ; it should be garnished with fried 
I>arsley. Any sort of Italian paste 
may be similarly served. 

Rice Fingers d. la Bijou.— 

Kequired : rice, milk, butter, cream, 
eggs, siiuce, meat, crumbs, Ac., as 
below. Cost, about Is. 4d., exclusive 
of sauce or gravy. 

Put a quarter of a pound of blanched 
Carolina rice into a stcw’pan with three 
gills of milk, a bay leaf, and an ounce 
of butter. Cover w'ith a butt(;rod pa 2 )er, 
and simmer softly for an hour or more ; i 
the rice must bo dry, and the milk 
absorbed. Then stir in half a giU ejich 
of cream and Supkkmk Sai ce. Add 
the yolks of three eggs, and luiat the 
mixture well. Take the pan from the 
fire, stir in a taldespoonful each of 
braised sweetbre^id, cooked ham, ami any 
gaine or poultry, all in shred.s. Season 
nicely, and turn out to cool on a flat 
dish, w’ell buttered. It must be sj)ro{id 
evenly. When cold, cut it in tinge-rs, 
coat with egg and crumbs, and fry 
nicely. iStU've in a idle, and send a 
tureen of good brown gravy or sauce 
to tabic. 

Rice G4.tean„ Rich.— This is 
I)repared as described above ; the 
difference consisting in the strength of 
the stock and the number of eggs. 
Take a pint of rice after cooking and 
cooling, and add tlie yolks of four . 
well-bcaUm eggs, with a good season- 
ing of salt and l)epper, wdth a dust of 
cayenne, and any nice herb mixture. 
{•See the chapter on Searoni.nos.) Then 
beat up the whites of two eggs to a 
froth, and incorporate them lightly. 
If for a separate dish, put in four 
ounces of minced game or j>oultry, 
previously cooked ; prepare the mould 


as directed, and cook gently. A ladle- 
ful of Bko'vvn Sauce improves the 
mixture. Turn out carefully on to a 
hot disli, and pour gravy or SiUico 
' round it. Stocks 4 or o, or either of 
the richer ones, can be used for this. 
Cost, about Is. 

Rice Gateau, Savoury.— Ko- 

quirod : rice, stock, an egg, st'asouing, 
meat or bacon, and bread-crumbs as 
below. Cost, about 5d. 

This recipe is for a very (;ht;ap dish ; 
but it w’ill be found a tasty accomi)ani- 
ment to a disli of meat, or can be scrveil 
alone. First boil some rice in any 
weak stock until soft and the liijuid is 
absorbed (see Kick, Boilkd ITainly). 
Suj»po.sing a pint of rice, which will 
make a good-sized dish ; mix with it, 
after it has cooled, a raw (*gg, well 
beaten, Sfilt, and pepper, with finy other 
seasoning, about a gill of br(?ad-crumbs, 
and a morsel of fat bacon in tiny dici' ; 
or cold fat meat answ-ers. Beat the 
whole well together. A nicer guteuu 
is to be had by using another egg, 
and reducing the crumbs by half. 
Prepare a ])lain round or oval cako 
tin, by greasing it very thoroughly 
and coaling it with bread-cruiuhs. 
Or it can Iwr greased, and btrij>8 
of bread, cut to fit the tin, l)e 
put round it. If this is done, tlie 
bread must be dii»iM d in wann liquid 
fat of some kind. Nearly till the tin 
with the mixture, level the top, and 
bake in a modentte oven fur about half 
an hour. It should he a nice brown, 
and slip easily from the tin. tSauoc or 
gravy may he i>ut over or round it. 

For 8<ri>iirate siu viee, any odds and 
ends of meat or fish may be put in the 
mixture. 

Rice ^la Lucknow.— Hcquirod: 
rice, butl(T, onions, meat, and season- 
ing. Cost, about 8d., exclusive of meat 
or Ollier adjunct namtHl. 

Put four ounces of hlanclu*tl C'urolina 
rice in a 8tew])un with an ounce and a 
half of butter, a bay leaf, and half a 
pint of the liquor from a boiled fowl or 
rabbit. liHy a buttered p«j>er over 
and cook for an hour and half, adding 
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inoro liquid a8 ro<|uin»(i. Season it 
with peppcT, salt, and a pinch of 
ground coriander and cloves. Put 
this in heaps round a hot dish. Fry 
some onions in <lice to a nice brown, 
and add a good seasoning of Lucknow 
Chutney. {See the chapter on Pickles.) 
Put a little in between the heaps of 
rice ; the precise quantity of onions 
used is a injitter of taste. Fill in the 
centre with a pile of Bkowned Pick. 
This is a tasty dish for serving alone, 
or with meat. It forms an excellent 
medium for the re-scrving of cold 
meat, game or poultry ; a small quan- 
tity of cither can be cut in dice, and | 
mixed with a little thick brown gravy 
or sauce that may b<! left over from tho | 
dish, then piled over the ce ntre. 

Rice d, la Iiymphe.— Prepare 
the rico iis in the recipe for Rk k a la 
Custard, but use a brown stock instead 
of wdiite, and in place of cream add a 
mixture of sherry and brown siiuce : 
tho other materials are th(i same. Put 
this in a fire-proof china dish, and 
level the surface : garnish the edge 
with a pur6e of flagecdets (.w Ve(je- 
TAiiLEs), then put a ring of sieved egg 
j'olk ; go on thus until the centre 
18 reached. Heat before serving. 
This is a very dainty dish. Cost, from 
Is. upwards. 

Rice, Moulded. — This is n very 
plain dish, ofttm liked in hot weather. 
Allow a pint of milk to a quarter of a 
pint of well- washed rice ; cook togotlicr 
for an hour and a half or so, then 
flavour and sweeten to bisto, and pour 
into a damp mould to set. Turn ont, 
and serve like tho Kick Snowhalls. 
The cheapest rice may bo used for this 
if w’ell washed. Cost, about 3d. 

Rice and Pickle Stew.— The 

dish may be made mild or very piquant, 
as desired. The foundation consists of 
rice cooked as for Ku'e and Eoo Stew; 
to this is added, a short time befort' <li.sh- ^ 
ing, some finely minced mixed pickles ; 
they may be (dear or thick. The eggs 
must be put in first, and tlu^ piekle.H 
warmed in a little stock ; the sb'w 
must not be allowed to boil a^iin. 


About three good Liblospoonfuls of 
cookcnl meat an? also w'anted ; the most 
suitable being c^iIf’s or pig’s head, or 
cair 8 or cow’s foot. Tripe is often 
usc*d in the same way ; a morsel of ham 
or bacon is a welcome addition. This 
is complete in itself, hut a tureen of 
onion sjinco can he? served with it. 

If a really substantial meal be re- 
quired, incr(*ase either of tho meats 
above-named to a pound; cut it up 
neatly, and pour the rice over. 

Rice Rinffs, Savoury. {Str 

the recipes for Kick Cctlets.) — Make 
the mixture for these in the same 
manner : it should be spread on a tin 
to tlie thickness of a little less than 
half an inch, and, when cold, cut out 
with a round, crimped cutter, two 
inches in diametcT ; cut the centres 
out with a smaller (.‘utter, kaving the 
rings half an inch wide. Finish off. 
and fry the rings the same as the cut- 
lets. They may be used for garnishing 
a dish of mince or hash : or (1111 be 
filled with any ni(‘(‘ mince of fish, or 
any kind of mt'at : or forcemeat balls 
may Iw' put in the centre: so may 
the ycdks of hard-l)oiled eggs, coated 
with a good sauce : in fact their us('s 
arc numerous, as they can take th(‘ 
place of croutons in all sorts of 
savouries, tho seasoning of the rice 
being regulated by tlic filling of the 
rings. 

A particularly pretty savoury is 
made by making three mixtures : om* 
of rich egg sauce ; one of brown meat 
or game with brown sauce ; and a third 
with a M'hite mince, moistened witli 
jKirsIey or any other grinm sauce. 
After filling, arrange the rings round 
a dish, for the three colours to contrast 
nicely, and put in the centre the small 
rounds that wen' cut out. They arc 
to be fried like the rings. Either 
of tlie three mixtur(?s should \)e put 
in a thill layer on tho dish iK'fore tho 
n)unds are pib'd on it. This can be 
served as an ( nti'eo. 

Rice Snowballs. — Supposing 

sweet snowkiUs are wanted, the pre- 
imnttioii given for HicB, MovloeO) 
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may be poured into little cups or deep 
patty -pans and turned out when cold. 
They are best with simple custard or 
some jam or stewed fruit. For a 
cheap savoury, take some rice that has 
been boiled until nearly done ; spread 
it on small cloths, and put a little cold 
meat seasoned and just moistened with 
thick gravy in the middle. Draw the 
rice round and tic to form a ball, then 
steam or boil until the rice is done. 
Turn on to a dish, and pour plain 
White Sauce over. 

&ice k la ScBHr. — Required : 
rice, fish stock, haddock, eggs, cheese, 
butter, and seasoning. Cost, 7d. to 
8d. 

Boil six ounces of rice as if for curry, 
but in white fish stock instead of 
water. Let it dry well. Add to it 
two ounces of butter, and a seasoning 
of salt, pepper and nutmeg. Take half 
a pound of dried haddock that has been j 
cooked in any way prefi'rred, but it 
should not be dried up, and a fleshy | 
fish is wanted. (See recipes under I 
Haddock.) Tear the fish into flake.s, 
and add with it tlic whites of two hard- 
boiled ogg.s, chopped up. rile this on 
a dish that will stand the oven, sieve 
the egg yolks, and mix th(?m with an 
equal bulk of grated choe.se, Parmesan 
for choice ; coat the pile with this, 
pour a little oiled butter over, and heat 
the dish in a sharp oven ; the surface 
should be u nice brown. It will bo 
found an excellent dish for any meal, 
and if prepared in advance, it may be 
heated over boiling water before putting 
it to brown ; this prevents dryness, 
which is to be guarded against. 

Bice, Steamed.” If a potato 
steamer is to be used, proceed as 
follows ; — Spread at the bottom either 
a piece of muslin or a thin cloth, them 
put the rice in an even layer; the 
thinner the layer the quicker it will 
cook. Have the water well Kilted and 
keep it boiling fast. "J'lirn tlie rice 
about if the hiyer is tliick, that the toj) 
rnay get equally r ooked. Any sr^rt of 
rice will cook in tliis way, and will take 
trom an hour to two, in proportion to 


the quantity and kind. It is a very 
convenient as well as economical 
method, as a pudding, or anything 
of a mild fiavour, can ho boiled under 
it, and the rice will be perfectly 
cooked. 

Bice k laTremain.—Required: 

an onion, gravy, jelly, wine, eggs, 
croutons, rice, and seasoning as bi'low. 
Cost, about 7d. or 8d., exclusive of 
eggs and gravy. 

Chop a medium-sized onion, fry it as 
dark as possible without buniing ; then 
stir to it, after draining the fat off, half 
a pint of gravy, made by boiling down 
the bones of any cooked game. Stir 
in half a glass of slu'rry, a teaspoonful 
of black euiTant jelly, and a bit of 
glaze the sizt^ of a nut. Simm for 
! t<*n minutes and rub through hair 
I si<;ve. Tak(^ as much Buow.nei Jiicr. 
as will fill a lialf-pint measure, j ilt; it 
on a dish, jjoar th(‘ sauc<* over, an I mix 
lightly togetlier with two forks. Have 
ready four boiled (.‘ggs, plover.s' or 
phea.sants’, quarter them, .aiid put 
round the base ; .sprinkh; the top with 
small dict3.8hape l croutons, an I serve 
I us a savoury. The gravy sliould be 
well seasoned. 

Bice a la Turque.— PcquircHl : 
rice, butter, an onion, niisins, lemon, 
stock and seasoning. Cost, about 7d. 
to 9d. 

Take a pint of Biiow.NF.r) Rice while 
still warm ; this will make a good- 
sized dish. Chop and fry a good-siz<?d 
onion a delicate brown in two ounces of 
butler ; turn the rice in the jian with 
it, and stir w'ell that the butter may 
coat the rice ; add salt and pepjujr and 
a dash of nutmeg, a chopped capsicum 
and the seeds, a tt*asj>oonful of glaze 
dissolved in stock, and a couple or 
tliree ounces of sultana raisins that 
have been stewed in a little stock, and 
cut through. Turn out and garnish 
witli strips of lime or lemon. 

This may go to table with any 
hig}ily-s(iason(4 nujat dish, and may be 
served instead of plain rice with a 
curry; it is also excellent with lisli 
stew's of the piquant brown sort. 
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Another variation of thia conniat* in 
adding the lime to the rice and Ufing 
the raiflins for garnishing. 

Rice-ftour. — 'rhift i« n auperior 
form of ground rice ; it is very i^hite 
and fine, and is a most uscdul prfpjini- 
tion. It is adapted for gruel and other 
invalid dishes; also for cakes, pastry, 
biscuits, &c. ; vrhile for the thickening 
of white soups, and all sorts of vege- 
hibU* stews, Ac., it is excellent. It has 
the further advantage of c<X)king \'ery 
quickly. It costs hut a trifb* m<»re 
than ground rice — alwut 4d. jv-rjwMind 
is the average ; the Frenrli prepar:»ti»>n. 
Crime de Jiiz, costs from 9d. to Is. r 
pound. In a<lditioii to the ftdlowini:, 
recipes for the use of ri<'e-fk)ur are 
given in various other 8ecti(ins. 

Xtice-fionr Porridge. — Ik- 

quir(‘d ; rice-ilour, milk, sugar, Ac., as 
below. Co.st, about 3d. to -id. 

lliis is a good breakfast di>h for 
children, and may lx* mucle sweet or 
Kivoury. For th(^ first, take three 
ounces of riee-tlour,andinix it smoothly 
with cold water or milk to a j)usle. 
Add a pint of boiling milk by degrees, 
stirring all the time ; pour into a clean 
saucepan, and simmer for a quarter of 
an hour or tw'cnty minutes. Vnles.s 
a double pan is iisod it must bo stirred 
nil tho time, as it bums quickly. 
Serve wnth milk and sugar, or treacle 
or a little honey is as good or bettt^r. 
Some will prefer this made with 
water, w’ith an accompaniment of 
stcw’ed fruit. Ground rice can be 
used in tho same way ; but it takes 
nearly as long again to cook, and two 
or two and a half ounces to the pint of 
liquid will bo sufficient. (Troiind rice 
is generally sold loose, while rice-flour 
is in packets, and is on that ticcount 
much cleaner. 

Risotrfco. — This is a dish to bo bad 
in perfection in Italy; there are various 
ways of propjiring it, most of which 
arc very tasty and much liked. It is a 
famous dish for commencement of 
dinner in tho place of soup, though 
it may bo cftten at any wictd, Tho 


lollowifig will tli0 

dillon^nl mriM of rwoito. 


JUMttOt AMtriMU-Wa4i few 

ounc€4i of rico wid 1x41 niitit ; 
pour the water off, and waah tho rim 
III cold water. I>rtiin it, and put In 
a jian with a couple of ouncofs of fat 
or butter and two oun€«# of mted 
ParmeaMin ; when tho cbecjto hitiews, 
j^Tvew ith butter over it. 0>it, 

aUml 5d. 

Amther le-iy.- 'n»i**l Lh vf xy nioc. 
j Tut marrow in a » jor, ind 

I W f(.n‘ it i-i o'.iitc hot n id ^hr».-<lded 

I onion and « bopj »■ 1 y. 'Fh' n put 

i in rtw vnl in dn.e, and 

i until don>*. W'.ijth axid S'^me 

1 rire and add it %\ith enough to 

proven* burning, tlen r»«.k until tha 
rict* i'' dofio ; it .•«}c-uM 7i<it be ^tir^^d ; 
flavour to ta.oto with grattd ]Virmrs.i:n, 
stir tin n for a frw iiiinuf* *•, and n h'u 
(» n .a V( ry hot di!<h. 

The precise proportions of the sevenil 
materials arc lure left to tie- discretion 
of the eot»k: but we tliink that tho 
di.<h will be liked la st if only enough 
marrow to cOi>k the veal ho ust d ; tho 
rice may be double the amount of meat, 
and the stock may be increased in 
])i02»ortion to tho consistence desired. 

Sisotto, Italian. — Koquired ; 
an ounce of butter, a small onion, from 
two to three ounces of rice, a pinch 
each of saffron and nutmeg, about a 
teaspoonfiil of grated Pannesan, and 
half a i>int of any nice stock. The 
onion is cut up finely and fried in the 
butter to a yellow colour, tho washed 
rice goes ni'xt, ami, if a thick di.'^h is 
liked, the full (juaiitity above named 
may be used; it should bo stirred 
r.ipidly for a few minutes ; the stock 
gocvS next, and tho rice is left to 
ccM»k until swidlcn and tender. After 
seasoning, it is ready to servo. This is 
risotto for one person, as served abroiid. 
Cert, about 3d. 

^InothtT — This is a more sub- 

stantial dish. The onions are fried in 
a mixture of marrow' and butter ; tho 
fat is then drained off and the rice ))ut 
ill and stirred for a short time ; about 
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half a pound of rico to four ounces of 
fat will answer. The onions can b( 
put back if liked. Some good stock to 
cover goes next (it should be fast 
boiling) ; when the rice is about half 
done, sliced sausages and chopped 
mushrooms are to be added, with salt, 
and saffron to make the whole a rich 
yellow. By the time it is ready to 
serve it should be a thick stew. Butter j 
is put in last thing for a rich dish ; 
and cheese is added or handed with 
the dish. Any nice sausages may be 
used for this; they are to be first 
partially cooked. Cost, about Is. 

Risotto, to sexrve with Fish. 

— Cook the rice on the principle de- 
tailed above, using a mixture of stock 
and tomato conserve for the purj)ose. 

A morsel of onion should be fried in 
the butter at starting, and a bunch 
of herbs is an improvement. Season 
nicely and colour a pale pink. Any 
white fish with sauce, left over from a 
previous meal, may be divided and put 
in the centre or round the rice : or 
small fillets of fresh fish may bo cooked 
with it. Lobster coral is the best 
colouring, and the addition of cheese 
is quite optional. Cost, uncertain. 

Soffiron Rice. — Required ; half 
a pint of rice, a pint and a half of 
milk, or weak white stock, or the two 
may bo mixed ; a teaspoonful of salt, 
half as much white sugar, an ounce of 
chopped onion, Giycnne to season, and 
enough saffron to give a rich yellow 
tinge. Cost, about 6d. 

Blanch the rice [»ce page 558), and 
cover it with the stock; bring it to 
the boil very slowly, then add th(j 
rest of the ingredients, with a morsel 
of butter. Cook softly until the rice 
is done, and the moisture absorbed, 
then turn out for use. In the event 
of this being required as an adjunct 
bj any fish dish, use a fish stock in 
preparing it. If to go to table with 
a cuny (with which it is very good), 
use the same sort of stock the curry 
is made wiUi. It forms alone a nice 
dish in warm w<*ather ; but variou.s 
additions are admissible — such, for 


instance, as chopped ham or tongue, 
scraps of poultry, cold meat with a 
little stuffing, or the remains of any 
tasty fish snack : in fact, it can be 
varied in dozens of ways. 

For a vegetarian dish, use water, 
milk, or stock No, 11 or 12. 

Saffron Rice Cakes.--Prcpare 

the rice as above directed ; take half a 
pint, after it has cooled, add a tablespoon - 
ful of grated ham, a little powdered 
bay leaf and mustard, a gill of thick 
sauce, and a well-beaten egg. Th(;n 
mix in by degrees as many fried bread- 
crumbs as will make the mixture firm 
enough to shape into cakes ; they may 
be round or oval, about a quarter of an 
inr h thick. Brush them over with raw 
egg, and coat them with fine white 
bread-crumbs, then fry them a delicate 
brown. Cost, about Sd. 

The flavouring can be varied by 
adding cold fish or chopped pickles 
instead of ham ; vermicelli may take 
the place of crumbs for the exterior ; 
and, for a cheaper dish, the white of 
the egg can be reserved for the coating. 

Saffron Rice Sausages. ~ 

^^hape the foregoing mixture into small 
sausages, and either fry them, or brown 
them in a quick oven, or before the 
fire. They are a nice addition to a 
breakfast dish of bacon or eggs. They 
arc also suitable for serving wdth liver 
or kidneys. 

The rico is sometimes mouldt4 in 
tho form of tiny cottage loaves, and 
served as .Saffuon Rick Loaves. 

Sago . — This is obtained from thn 
sago palm. It i.s a starchy food, and 
from a nutritive point is not to 
l>o companni with semolina, or any 
foods made from nitrogcnou.s grain. 
At the .same liiru*, sago is a us('fiil and 
generally liked food; it is u j>opular 
thickfming medium for soups, vegetable 
stews, and many similar dishes, and i.s 
consider(;d light and easy of digestion. 
iSiigo absorbs the fluid in which it ia 
cooked, and l>ea)mo8 soft and tmns- 
Ijjirent, but retains its slrnpo. Thoro 
are several kinds— small or pearl, 
medium, and largo or bullet sago ; for 
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pcnrral purposes the first-named is tho 
most iiHci iiL Sago must be well washed ; 
it should be rubbed between the hands, 
and the water changed several times. 
Cost, from 2d. to 3d. per pound. 

Sago meal is irnpoiled into lliis 
country, and used for the foundation 
of custard powder and other articles 
manufactured on a largo scalo. In this 
form it can only be distinguished from 
arrowroot by microscopic c.xnmination. 
For various dishes from sjigo, Index. 

Sago, Moulded.— This is simph‘, 
but very nice with stewed fruit, or 
a sweet sauce. I’ut four ounces of 
w'ashed s«'igo into a saucepan that has 
been rubbed at the bottom and sides 
with a bit of butter ; add a quart of 
cold milk, stir to the boil, and cook for 
an hour and a half. Sago burns very 
quickly, and if no double jian be handy, 
watchfulness and frequent stimng arc 
needed. Beat in the yolk of a raw egg 
off the fire, then pour into a damp 
mould or basin, and turn out when 
cx>ld. If preferred without fruit or 
sauce, the sago must be sweetened : for 
the Sfiko of economy the egg can be 
left out. Cost, about 5d., exclusive of 
sauce or fruit. 

Semolina. — This highly nutritious 
cereal is made from wlieatcm flour of 
the best kinds. There are two sorts — 
the white and the yellow, tho latter 
being considered tho l>e8t. In apix*ar- 
ance semolina is similar to hominy, but 
is less rough and cooks in a shorter 
time. It is admirably adapted for in- 
valid dishes of all sorts ; and for general 
pii^oses it can bo used like hominy ; 
it is added to many kinds of soups, 
both meat and vegetable. Cost, about 
3d. per pound, or, for tho best Genoa, 
4d. {See I.ndex for other dishes.) 

Semolina Monld, Savoury.— 

Required : semolina, milk, liver, ham, 
mushrooms, eggs, clic*eso, crumbs, 
seasoning, and sauce as below. Cost, 
about lOd., exclusive of sauce. 

Cook in a jar or siiucoiwin, two ounces 
of semolina and a pint of milk for an 
hour. {See tho recipes under Hominy.) 
Draw the pan from tho fire, and add a 


tablchjxxmfiil of calfs liver that has 
])een frinl and mind'll, the aame nie^asure 
of fried mushrooms, and two ounces 
of grated ham. Sciison with salt and 
pepper, and a pinch of (ayenne and 
mace. Add half a tiblcspoonful of 
grated Parmesan thcoso, and the yolks 
of two raw eggs ; beat hard for a 
few* minutes ; then stir in the whites, 
whij)[)od to a froth. Grease a plain 
mould, coat it with bread-crumbs, and 
I»our the mixture in — the mould being 
onl}*^ two-thirds filled. Bake until tho 
top is firm and a golden-brown colour ; 
about twenty minutes. Turn out care- 
fully on to a hot dish, and brush over 
w’ith thin glaze ; j^our Brown Havce 
rotmd.and serve for luncheon or dinner. 

This is a very good di.sh : for another 
variety, omit the cheese, and add 
any remnants of cooked grime. Tlie 
mould may he surrounded with braised 
mushrooms or tomat<»es (.vrc Dressed 
Veoetarlf.s), and the sauce or gravy, 
such as would he served with game, 
sent to table in a boat. 

SemoHna Monld, Sweet. — 

Use three ounces of semolina to a junt 
and a half of milk ; the grain should 
be very larefully washed and looked 
over for this. Cook as al>ovo, add an 
egg, after it has ewled a little, with 
any essence to flavour, and w’hite sugar 
to sweeten, about an ounce. Pour 
into a damp mould, and turn out 
when cold. Servo with jam or fruit. 
Cost, 5d. or Cd., exclusive of adjuncts. 

Sparjgflietti. — This is a form of 
maearoiii, thread or taper-shaped, in- 
stead of pipe-shaped. It is served at 
the comnu'ncement of dinner in Italy, 
and tho ways of preparing it are many. 
A very simple one is to boil it in slightly 
sjilted watiT or plain stock, then to 
turn it into the dish for serving, and mix 
with each (quarter pound a tahlospoon- 
ful or mon^ of gnited Parmesiin cheese. 
This is tossed lightly hut quickly, until 
the Chinese melts and has a otibwebby 
appear.inee ; or, to use the coii'ect term, 
until it “spins.” About as much 
tomato conserve ns cheese is then 
stirred in, and the dish served at once. 
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The addition of a hint of gjirlic is 
common in Italy'. 

Spars^hetti with Eggs.— Re- 
quired : sparghetti, eggs, and sauce as 
below. Cost, about la. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

Boil the sparghetti as above, and 
allow six hard-boiled eggs to half a 
pound. Turn the sparghetti into the 
dish, and pour over it half a pint of 
sauce ; this may be plain white, parsley, 
onion, celery, c^per, or tomato. The 
eggs may be sliced, and put over the 
sauce, or the whites can be cut up and 
put in the sauce, and the yolks cut 
through and used for garnishing. This 
is a substantifil dish, calculated to 
reduce the butcher’s bill, and is almost 
sure of a welcome by reason of its 
novelty. 

Sparghetti with Tomato 
Solis. — Required : stock, sparghetti, 
cream, cheese, butter, and rolls as below. 
Cost, about lOd. to Is., exclusive of the 
rolls. 

This dish is particularly recom- 
mended to those in search of a delicious 
and novel dish of the kind. Boil half 
a pound of sparghetti in any white 
stock from poultry or meat. When 
done, lay it in a stewpan and pour lialf 
a gill of cream and the same measure 
of the stock it was boiled in over it. 
Cover, and let it absorb this ; m(?an- 
w’hile get ready the rolls, about half 
a dozen {see the recipe for Tomato 
Rolls, Italian, in Dressed Vegetables). 
Take a second pan, slice into it two 
ounces of any rich English cheese, and 
the same weight of grated Parmesan, 
and butter ; pour in a gill of the stock 
from the sparghetti, and shake the pan 
— do not stir the contents — until all 
thti ingredients are well blended. I*our 
this over the 8i)arghctti in a dish as 
hot as possible, and serve at once. 
The rolls are to be placed round the 
sparghetti. 

Note. — For savouries of this sort, a 
hot-water dish is an almost indispens- 
able adjunct. 

Steam-cooked Cereals. — 

There are a large number of foods to 
be had, which are said by the makers 


to require very little further cooking ; 
and as the number is likely to increase, 
a few words on their uses and treat- 
ment may be acceptable. First wo 
w'ould say that, as a rule, they are im- 
proved by longer cooking than the 
makers direct; especially so far as 
various preparations of w^heat, maize, 
barley, and oatmeal are concerned ; but 
it should be understood that we are for 
the moment referring to the whole or 
coarsely-ground ceroiils, not any in the 
fine shite. By the longer cooking hero 
advised, the grain has a better flavour, 
and is more digestible. Such foods are 
very' useful when required in a liurry', 
and the time needed for the cooking of 
the ordinary’ cereals cannot be given. 
Some of the American articles of this 
kind are excellent. Then there are 
fancy or manufactured foods of the 
same kind in an endless variety ; some 
of these are very nourishing ; othcTS 
are more starchy, and less valuable for 
nutrition, but are easily’ and quickly 
converted into various histy’ dish(!.H, 
both savoury and sweet. (6>d? Index.) 

Tapioca. — This is of the same 
nature as siigo, and our remarks with 
re.«pect to the uses and nutriment of 
that food apply' equally here. Tho 
cost is about tho same, and tho best 
kinds are tho cheapest in use, as they 
arc much more satisfactory, however 
cooked. For invalids’ cookery, or any 
dish of a very delicate nature, tho 
French tapioca is recommended {see 
French Cereals, page 545). The store 
jar containing tapioca must be w'cll 
covered, as it is liable to tho atUicks of 
in-sects. In washing it, throw away’ all 
floating gniins. {See Index for other 
dishes from tapioca.) 

Tapioca, Baked. — Rut thn.o 
pints of cold water in a greased jar, 
add a little salt and six ounces of 
tapioca, and leave to soak for a few 
hours. Then bake it in tho oven, 
which can hardly be t(X) slow, for at 
least three hours. It should bo of a 
thick jelly-like consistem^e. IVeparcd 
in this w'ay, many uses will be found for 
it, tts it will keep for sovetui 4nd 
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only requires re-heating. This should 
he done by setting the jar in another 
of boiling water over the fire. It is .also 
very handy as a base for savoury stews, 
by adding vegetables and seasoning. 
{^ee the recipe under Bakley.) 

Tapioca with Cheese Sauce. 

— Take a pint of tapioca as above ; add 
while hot a little celer}’^ salt, pepper to 
taste, and a grate of nutmeg. 8tir in 
an ounce of butter, and make the whole 
hot. Turn it out, and pour a pint of 
Cheese Sauce over it. The appearance 
is improved by dredging with bread- 
crumbs and grated cheese, and browning 
it in the oven. Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

Tapioca with Cheese and 
Tomatoes. — This is a nice supper 
dish. Halve some medium-sized toma- 
toes, and spread thorn thickly with 
tapioca as above. Sprinkle with crumbs 
and cheese, and })ut a morsel of fat of 
some kind on eudi lialf. Cook in a 
sharp oven, and pour cheese .sauce round 
them. 

Another nay . — Bake the tomatoes, 
j)lain or sfivourv {^ec Vegetaulfs) ; 
w’h(m done, lay a tliin slice of clu'cse 
on each, and a.s soon as it has melted — 
after a minute in the oven — cover with 
the tapioca; sprinkle w’ith browned 
crumbs and grated cheese, and serve as 
hot as possible. Cost, from Id. to 2d. 
each inclusive, according to size. 

Vegetarian Brawn. — Be- 

quired : a pound of pipe macaroni, half 
a pound of tomatoes, two ounces of 
cheese, an ounce each of corn-flour and 
barley-flour, six eggs boiled hard, two 
niw eggs, a teaspoonful of &ige and 
p.ar8ley mixed, a tablcspoonful of mush- 
room ketchup, salt and pepper, and 
half a pint of water. Cost, about 1 s. 9d. 

First boil the macaroni, cut it in 
half-inch lengths, and put it in a 
saucepan. Tour half a pint of the 
w’ater from it, boiling, over the toma- 
toes. Then sieve them to leave skins 
and pips behind. Add them with tlie 
w ater to the macaroni in the Siiucepan. 
^J'hen chop a largo onion, or a ft*w 
stalks of celery, according to tasti? — 
oither must be cooked ^ add it with the 


grated cheese and the other seasonings, 
and stir to the boil ; then mix in the 
thickenings and boil for a few' minutes, 
stirring all the time, Take the pan 
from the fire, and add the raw eggs 
gradually, beating hard ; they must 
first be well beaten and strained. Take 
a basin or mould, and add the hard 
eggs to the mixture, either in slices or 
dice ; when cool, fill the mould and set 
it in a cold place for at least ten hours, 
then turn out and garnish with green 
salad or parsley. 

Brawn.s of this sort are varied in 
many ways ; curry powder or paste 
can bike the place of ketchuj) ; boiled 
white haricots, ground or .split, may be 
used instead of soim* of the macaroni ; 
lentil flour can be used for the thicken- 
ing ; but the above i.s very nic(% both 
to look at and to eat. A further im- 
provcnu.'nt is effected by using a good 
vegetable stock instead of water, and 
flavouring with a good store sauce and 
a dasli of chutney. 

Vegetaxian Eaegis. — Bo- 

quired : onion.s, oatmeal, seasoning, 
herbs, wheat, lentil flour, bread, eggs, 
milk, and potatoes. C’ost, about 8d. 

Allow a pound of Spanish onions, a 
teaspoonfiil of powdered sago, half as 
much parsley, a toa.spoonful of salt and 
half as much pepper, to four ounces of 
coarse oatmeal, two ounces of crushed 
w'heat, and one ounce of lentil flouiu 
Chop the onions, put them into a bowl 
with the other ingredients, then add 
tw’o eggs and half a pint of milk, or 
half may be vegetable stock ; thtse 
should be beaten w'ell first. Then add 
two ounces of brown bread-crumbs, and 
heat hard. But the mixture in a plain 
tin mould, Iwsin shape, drop into 
boiling water, and keep it boiling 
for three hours. Serve wdth mashed 
potatoes. 

For a cheaper dish, leave an egg out, 
i and add more bread or an ounce of fine 
j sago. ^Vhore oatmeal is much liked, 
the wheat can bo left out, an extra 
weight of luitineal Ixung used ; to vary 
the flavour, add hay leaf or thyme in 
1 powder in place of sage. These are 
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very cheap and substantial. In tying 
the cloth over the mould, leave room 
for swelling. 

Vegetarian Kedgeree. *— Ac- 
quired: half a pound of boiled split 
peas, half as much cooked rice, a little 
stock or milk, a seasoning of salt, 
pcipper, ginger, and curry, half a pound 
of fried onions, and four hard-boiled 
eggs. Cost, about Sd. 

Alix the rice and peas, moisten with 
the milk or stock, season, and pile on a 
dish, and garnish with the eggs and 
onions. 

Vermicelli. — This is a preparation 
of wheaten flour similar to macaroni, 
but very much thinner; it is in the 
form of long threads, and derives its 
name from its worm-like appearance. 
It is of Italian origin, and may be us(^d 
either for sweet or savoury dishes, in 
the same way as mac^ironi. AVhen 
required for clear soups, it should first 
be boiled for a minute or two in water, 
or it would cloud the soup ; it must 
then be added as soon as strained, as if 
left to cool it forms lumps, and cannot 
be afterwards separated. This pre- 
caution must iKi observed whenever 
parboiling is necessary, let the liquid to 
which it is to be added bo what it may. 
This is one of the most digestible of 
the farinaceous foods ; and is of gre^at 
value in preparing dishes for invalids. 
Cost, about 5d. to 7d. or 8d. por pound. 
{See recipes under Mac.vkom ; tee also 
Index.) 

Vexmicelli an Lut.— Tliis is a 
simple but very nic-e dish ; it may be 
served in place of porridge for break- 
fast, or instead of pudding for dinne.r ; 
and while good in itself, it is nicer 
with stewed fruit, or a sauce of any 
kind (see Sweet S.^uces). Spice can Ikj 
added at discretion, and honey may be 
substituted for sugar. Blanch five 
ounces of vermicfdli as above directed ; 
drop it lightly into a quart of milk 
that is just on the point of boiling; 
stir until all is added, then simmer for 
about twenty-fivo minutes, a trifle more 
or less according to its quality, and serve 


in a hot dish. TJso a double saucepan 
if possible. Cost, about 6d. 

Wheat. — This is the cereal that is 
consumed in the largest quantities. ] t 
has been said that where wheat wdll 
grow, there it is grown ; and that 
where people can get it, they will have 
it. The universal preforenee for w^hcat 
is attributed to the comparative ease 
wdth which it is separated from the 
husk, the large yield of flour from a 
given quantity of good wdicat, and the 
fact of its containing all the elements 
necessary for the sustenance of man. 
The product of wheat is more abundant 
in countries that have a liighcr tem])cr- 
ature than our own ; it is cultivated 
here with difficulty. The origin of 
whwit is unknowui. Tlio terms rad and 
white refer to the colour of the grain. 
By soft whofit, is meant the floury, 
tender sorts ; by hard wheat, the firm 
horny kinds are indicated. The feeding 
value of the latter is much liigher than 
the former ; in the hardest sorts of all, 
used for Italian pastes, the nitrogenous 
matter is double the amount found in 
the softest specimens. In such, the 
starch is less in proportion ; therefore, 
each has its sj)ecial uses. It is estimated 
that there are over a hundred — some 
say nearer two hundred— varieties of 
wheat, though, in many cases, the 
ditferonco is but trifling. 

The products of wheat in the shape 
of macaroni and allied substances may 
he dismissed here, being treated under 
their several headings. Wo wdll, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of wheat in the whole and 
crushed condition ; and will try to 
simplify matters for the inexpfjrienced, 
w’hoan; sometimes, and not unnatumlly, 
bewildered by the immlxtr of names 
tliat arc Ix'stowed upon the various 
pfitent and other j)rf*parations of w’heat. 
First, the whoh} grain ; this has but 
few uses in the kitchen ; w’o use the 
term wliolo, though, in most cases, the 
extreme outer coat of bran is removetl. 
In some* localities, thcj name of groats 
or grits is given to whole wheat, 
though strictly, wo believe, such terms 
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should only he applied to oats. Next 
in degree of fineness, we got cracked 
or crushed wheat; this is commonly 
used for Poriudoe and other purposes. 
The ways of milling are now numerous, 
and some are very complicated ; and it 
is due to these differences that the 
names above refen*ed to are given to 
wheat; w'c may cite “rolled,^’ “flaked,’* 

“ crysUils,” and “ cyclone” as familiar 
insbinces. In decorticated wheat, the 
germ and exterior husk are removed ; 
this is to bo had in the coarse slate as 
well as fine for bread, &c. In genuine 
whole meal the grain is only cleansed 
before grinding, the outsidti branny 
coat being ground up with it. A 
recently introduced article, known as 
“ germ flour,” differs from ordinary 
kinds by rcjison of the return of the 
germ to it ; it is first removed, and, by 
a piitent process, so treated that it has 
no injurious effect on the flour — in 
ordinary cases it does act injuriously 
on the flour, hence its removal — which i 
is used for bread and kindred foods | 
with a good deal of success. The 
various kinds of flour — viz., wheat in 
its finely-ground state— are detailed in 
other chapters. As to the best forms 
of wheat, as here considered, for 
ordinary uses the changes may, we 
think, be rung upon them with advan- 
tage ; for even if one could decide on 
the very best from a imtritivo stand- 
point, change is beneficial ; hut more of 
this when we come to deal wdth Pread. 

Wheat with Prnit.— This is a 
dish of ancient origin. It goes now 
by the name of “ Durham Pudding.” 

It is made by baking wheat in 
water as bolow% until perfectly tender, 
and of the consistence of ordinary 
X)orridge. It is then put in siiucci'S, 
hollowed in the middle, and filled 
in with any fruit that may he in 
season ; blackberries are a favourite ; 
they are stowed, and may ho hot or 
cold ; the fruit is to bo w^ell sweetened, 
as no sugar is put in the wheat. A 
8j)oonful of cream is put on the toj). 
In place of cream, some thi(‘kened milk 
may he used ; it is made by boiling a 


tablespoonful of corn-flour or rice-flour 
with a pint of milk, and adding the 
whole or the yolk only of an egg. But 
if cream can be had, it should be used; it 
then makes a famous dish for the break- 
fast of delicate children ; the benefit 
derived from cream is often very great. 

Wheat Frumenty (or Pur- 
menty). — This is a very old- 
fashiuiied but nice and nourishieg 
dish, if suflicient tirru? be given to 
its preparation. Take as much 
wheat as may be required, w’ush it 
well, then put it in a jar, and cover 
with cold water ; leave it to soak for 
tw'clve hours, then bake it in a very 
slow' oven until done. It should crack 
and be soft, but not be broken up ; it 
may take from four to six hours. Some 
prefer to bake the wheat in milk, which 
makes it nicer and more nourishing, 
but it does not cook so w'ell ; another 
way, and a good one, is to use water 
fur the first part of the cooking, and 
milk for the finish. When ready for 
tin; frumenty, bike some of the baked 
wheat, and allow for each quart the 
same measure of new milk ; put both 
over the fire, and stir to the boil ; add 
about a quarter of a pound of clean 
dry currants, or raisins, stoned and 
halved, and in about twenty minutes 
take the pan from the fire, and stir in 
sugar to taste aud some spice (nutmeg 
or cinnaiuon is often used) ; then beat 
in a couple of eggs, or, where they are 
jdeutiful, mure may be used; do not 
boil again, but beat for some few 
minutes. This should be sent to table 
in a junk(?t bowl, and served in cuj>s. 
To nch dishes of this sort, in the days 
when frumenty was a Lord Alayor’s 
dish, brandy was one of the ingredients. 

When whole wheat cannot he got, 
crackl'd wheat may be used. We may 
mention that other fruits are as nice as 
those named. For example, prunes, 
figs, dates, and di'iod bananas ai\3 very 
suiUible; currants are not digestible, 
and are better omitted if for children ; 
the rui.sins are improved by soaking 
for a few houi*8 in water. 

Wlieaten Porridge.— This can 
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be made in either of the ways already 
given for Oatmeal Pokridoe. About 
six ounces of wheat may he allowed to 
a quart of water or milk, and the 
porridge may be served w’ith the usual 
adjuncts. If cmcked wheat is liked, 


give it two to three hours ; decorticated, 
if finely ground, will be done in one 
hour. There are no nicer porridges 
than this ; it often agrees better than 
any other, and it is very cheap. {See 
Steam-cooked Cereals.) 


PULSE. 

Pulse is to tbo vegetarian what animal food is to the moat-cator. Tho 
composition is the first thing to grasp. How many liavo jumped to tlio 
conclusion that all pulse is bad and gives rise to discomfort, after a hearty 
meal of boiled haricots and roast beef; or of lentil soup, perhai)s made 
with meat stock, and followed by a cut from a joint. There is no reason 
why beef and beans should not be ent(m together in very moderate 
quantities ; but it must bo remember(‘d tJiat a plate of potatoes and a 
plate of pulse are two things in mort» than one sense. Potatoes are about 
three-fourths water; pulse is only an eighth, or a tritt(^ ovi‘r. Here, tlieii, 
we have a highly concentrated food ; the amount of nitrogenous matter is 
very large ; and the addition of food of both tlie fatty and starchy kinds 
are necessary to make tlic dish complete, whether it is to form tlie sub- 
stantial i>art of a meal or only an adjunct. Unless this he done, the 
system will be burdened with an excess of fie.sh-forming material, as the 
heat-givers in pulse are disproportionate. Our liighest authorities an? of 
opinion that the nutriments rich in starch, sugar, and fat should g’o to 
table with pulse, or be amalgamated in the same dish. 

Lentils . — These are generally agreed to be the most digestible of tbo 
class, though opinions differ, and some writers give tlie palm to haricots. 
A few years ago we made various experiments with tho whole brown 
Egyptian lentils; the resulting dislies were rich in colour, but not 
altogether jfieasing to the palate ; and in a few instances they caused 
flatulence. We have since learned that in the skin a certain bitter prin- 
ciple exists; the precise nature has not been determined, but it is this 
that gives rise to the discomfort. Besides this, in whole lentils, there is a 
lot of fibrous useless material, and no small amount of dirt; so we dis- 
carded them for the same thing, practically, in a cleaner and more 
nutritious form, viz., split lentils. These are far more generally approved; 
they are less trouble to clean, cook in a shorter time, and are nicer in 
flavour. 

Then tliere are the green^ or German lentils. Tliey are higher in price, 
but 80 far as we have been able to ascertain, their superiority consists 
in their taking loss time to cook ; and their colour, especially when 
heightened by a little green colouring, is favourable to their adoption for 
such dishes as are entitled to rank above the commonplace. Lentil Flour 
is a useful thickening medium for ordinary soups, stews, and the like ; it 
is also of value for invalid dishes. (See Index.) 

Haricot Beans . — White beaus are tlie best known and the cheapest. 
They are the dry mature beau of the plant whose pods we eat in the green 
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state as French beans ; including the various kinds of kidney and dwarf 
beans that difEer according to soil and locality, and are distributed o\cr a 
good part of Europe. The “ giant ” haricots gain preference at most 
tables ; but wo prefer the small beans ; the skins are tliinner, so they are 
more digestible, and the time required to cook them is more easily 
reckoned. It is quite possible to boil the “ giants ” for four or five hours 
before the desired softness is attained ; while a very good sample of the 
same beans might bo done in little more than half the time. 

Split White Haricots are handy when time runs short, as they take 
less time than whole beans ; and in purees, and all such dishes, the final 
mashing is greatly facilitated by the splitting. 

Brown Beans are about the same price as the white ; they make good 
soups and stews, but must be cooked long and slowly. 

Red Haricots are rather dearer ; their flavour is excellent, and in con- 
sequence of tlieir rich colour they are valued for good soups. (See the 
recipe on page 60.) 

Green BeanSy called FlageoleiSf are the highest in price ; they have 
thin skins and are of delicate flavour. In the liands of an intelligent 
cook their uses are legion ; they are admirably adapted for winter salads. 
Tiieso cost about fivcpence i)er pound ; the other sorts range from two- 
pence to fourpenee. If bought in quantities a saving is effected, but 
careful storage is of importance, pulse being readily attacked by insects. 

Peas. — These are familiar to most people in the shape of peas pud- 
ding ; a dish by no means to bo despised when well cooked, and it is 
found to agree ; but of the entire pulse tril)e peas are, as a rule, the most 
difficult to digest. Split peas are preferable to whole ones, but for the 
majority, or pea-meal is best of all. It should be frcsldy 

ground and stored in tins. (See the third recipe for Peas Soup, i)age 57.) 
Lastly, a few words on dried green peas. These are to be had botli whole 
and split; the latter are tlie more useful. The main difficulty is to get 
them all one sort ; “ marrow-fats ” are the best ; a reliable dealer should be 
applied to for them, for the mixing is a hindrance to successful cooking. 
When dishing-up time comes, it is a common experience to find half the 
peas green and mellow, and the rest a bad colour and of flinty hardness — 
all duo to tlio mixing. 

Wo now turn to the initial treatment of pulse generally, and for the 
whole and split it is the same, and is simplicity itself if a little forethought 
be exercised, and just a few rules are observed. Tlio first thing is the 
washing, and this is certainly some little trouble. To put peas or any 
other sort of pulse into water, and pour it off, is not washing and ^vill not 
suffice. Lentils are the dirtiest of all as a rule. Plenty of water is wanted, 
and it must be renewed several times. The pulse should also bo rubbed 
between the hands until quite free from dirt. Renew the water until it 
comes away clean, then put the vegetables in a sieve, or colander, under a 
running tap for a final rinse. The soaking should be from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, according to convenience ; use plenty of cold water, 
and if very hard add a morsel of borax or bicarbonate of soda. Do not use 
ordinary washing soda. When the time comes for the cooking, the 
soaking water should bo thrown away, and with it all vegetables that 
float; they are grub-eaten, therefore worthless. We may remark that 
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oatmeal lias a very softening effect on pulse, and is, therefore, a good 
addition fco the soaking water ; a couple of ounces will serve for a pint 
of beans and a couple of quarts of water. When used, increased attention 
to the rinsing is necessary. 

Concerning the cooking, as a rule, the water or stock should bo cold 
when added ; ffree?i peas and lieaus of the best kinds may be jmt in hot 
liquid, and as a natural consequence, the colour will bo improved. Salt 
must not go in at first ; it retaras the cooking by liardening the skins ; a 
pinch of sugar is useful, so is a morsel of fat free from salt; it induces 
softness and swelling, and improves the flavour. A wooden spoon is the 
best for stirring ; an iron one tends to shrivel tlio vegetables ; this is 
especially noticeable in beaus. The slow’er the process the better, but the 
cooking should be continuous. 

And what of the residue in the shape of superfluous liquor ? Wo may 
take the case of a dish of beans to be served as a vegetable. If during 
the final stage of the cooking the water be allowed to evaporate, there will 
be little, if any, to strain off ; but it is quite common to see a quart or 
more poured down tlic sink, carrying with it a good deal of nutriment ; 
so common in fact, that we have ceased to regard it wuth suri^rise, only 
with regret. To the thrifty Frenchwoman, who makes much of the liquor 
from boiled vegetables of all sorts, it seems incredible that the wilful 
waste of such a valuable residue lus jiulsc liquor can bo the rule in our 
country. One thing is certain : it is so useful for all sorts of purposes 
that, once tried, no intelligent housekeeper would willingly dispense with it. 


Beans, BEaricot, Boiled. — ^ 

This is a plain dish, suilablt* for serving 
with roast moat. Wash and soak the 
beans, put them on in cold Avater, add 
a lump of dripping the size of an egg 
to the pound, and, when they have 
begun to soften, a little siilt and a 
few peppercorns ; cook until done {see j 
remarks on i)ago r>7o), then add more 
seasoning to taste, and either put the 
beans in a hot vegetable dish, shaking 
th(;m np with a little butter, or, what 

by many considered the nicer way, 
put them on a dish with the joint, and 
some of the gravy. This is excellent 
if the joint be a shoulder or neck of 
mutton, and a tureen of onion sauce is 
served with it. Cost, about 3d., without 
sauce. 

Another way , — Stir an ounce of 
butter and some chopped parsley, with 
seasoning to taste, into the beans, and 
shake the pan over the fire for a 
few minutes : add a squeeze of lemon 


juice, and serve in a dish. This w^ay 
is popukir; so cooked, tho b(;aiis go 
w'ell w’itli a liasli or stew. For vege- 
htrians, oil or butter must replace tho 
dripping used at first. A suspicion of 
garlic is added abroad to beans so 
cooktjd {sec Garlic in Vegetables). 
Green or wliite beans may bo cooked 
in cither of those ways. Cost, from 
4d. upw^ards, according to kind. 

Another wag . — With white beans, 
boil some small onions, or a littlo 
1 celery (white part only), and serve 
wdth the beans. There may bo about 
a fourth the bulk of either of these. 
Sometimes the water is poured off 
when tho beans are nearly done, 
and some hot milk is put in, wdth a 
thickening of flour and butter. Tliis 
is a delicate and dfdicious dish ; but 
the surplus wat(!r should bo used for 
soup. In all tho foregoing recipes, a 
plain meat stock, or a vegetable stock, 
can replace tho water at sturtingr 
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just according to tasto and conve- 
nience. 

Beans, Haricot, Curried.— 

For an ordinary plain curry of white 
or green beans, follow the instructions 
given for Lentils. For brown or rod 
bojins, the stock used should be brown ; 
it may, of course, bo a vegetable or a 
meat stock {see Stocks), and should bo 
made more piquant than for the others ; 
fried onions are always suitably added 
to tho beans at first, and it is a good 
plan to servo soino rice cooked in 
a SfivouT}' manner with them. {See 
recipes under Kice ; for instance, 
Ct’UKiBD Kick or Saffron Kick would 
be suitable.) Cost, variable. 

A very simple w'ay of making a cun*}’^ 
of beans, when only a mild flavour is 
liked, is to dissolve somo curry paste in 
boiling stock (brown or white) and stir 
into the beans ton minutes before 
serving. From a largo teaspoonful to 
a dessertspoonful may bo used to each 
pound of beans. 

Beans, Haricot, with Bgffs 
and Black Butter.— Hoquired : 
beans, eggs, seasoning, croutons, sauce, 
&c., as below. Cost, about Is. to Is. 3d. 

This is tasty. Ikjil half a pound of 
white or green beans {see preceding 
recipes), but omit any herbs; season 
w'ith salt and pepper only. To each 
pound add six or right eggs ; they 
should be fried and trimmed {see Egos), 
and laid round tho beans. Prepire 
somo Black Butter {see Hot Sauces), 
and pour somo over each egg. Place 
a crouton in the centre of the yolks 
(a tiny star or half-moon shape looks 
pretty), and serve hot. 

Beans, Haricot, with Eggs 
and Tomatoes.— Kequii'cd : betms, 
eggs, tomatoes, stiuco, &c., as below. 
Cost, from Is. upwards, if six eggs 
are used. 

Prepare tho beans as above ; to each * 
pound add a gill of tomato pulp, just 
in time to get hot through; season 
mc(dy. Ijay tho eggs on, fried or 
poaclH>d; put between them a little 
pile pf tomatoes which have been sliced 
and grilled, then cut in dice shapes 
87 


{sec Tomatoes) . Pour a little Pahalby 
Sauce round the white of the eggs; 
take care not to smear tho yolks. The 
combination of colours and flavours in 
this dish is very sjitisfactory. Caper 
sauce may he used instead of parsley. 

Note. — White beans are intended, 
and, after adding the tomato, put in a 
drop or two of colouring to give a palo 
pink tinge. 

Beans, Haricot, Fried.— One 

of the most tasty and popular wrays of 
serving beans is in the style of the 
national cookery of Mexico, called 
“ frijoles,” pronounced “ fre - o - los,” 
The beans are boiled until soft ; they 
should be swollen to their fullest 
capacity, but not broken, and must be 
left until cold ; the more perfectly 
they are drained, the better the dish. 
Some thinly-sliced onions are first 
fried in olive oil ; when these arc half 
done, the beans are added ; they should 
b(‘ sprinkled with sage and pepper, no 
salt, and fried a good brown. Toss 
and serve altogether, piping hot, adding 
a little salt at the end. This is said 
by one writer to be “ first-rate when 
cold, but good enough for a king when 
hot “ and if for a king,” says another 
writer, “ w'hy not for his loyal sub- 
ject®?” C-ost, about 4(1. to 6d. per 
pound. 

A crust of broad, rubbed with garlic, 
may be tossed with the beans for a 
moment if the flavour is liked. Whero 
Bilge is objected to, parsley and thyme 
may replace it ; but it is not ciisy to 
improve the original recipe. 

A very good dish is made by serving 
any other vegetable, cooked in a tasty 
mjinner, round the beans : for example, 
carrots, turnips, or cclerj’, stewed or as 
a puree ; or potatoes, fried, curried, or 
in balls or croquettes, or any other 
tasty fonn. A dish of rice also goes 
well with tho beans. 

Beans, Haricot, Porridge 

of.- For this, tho split beans referred 
to on page 575 may l>o used; or, what 
aix) still better, ground hai-icots ; those 
are the same thing in a finer form, but 
are not so generally obtiiinablo. For a 
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}>orridge of tho usual sort, the beans 
should be soaked, and cooked like 
oatmeal porridge for a couple or three 
hours, then served with milk and sugar; 
but a savoury porridge is more likely 
to be appreciated. Vegetable stock 
can bo used instead of M^ater ; it gives 
softness and a superior flavour ; and a 
morsel of butter stirred in at the end 
is a groat improvement ; or some milk 
thickened with corn-flour or baricy-flour 
(an ounce of either to half a pint of 
milk) is liked by some; it should be 
stirred in a little while before serving. 
Salt and pepper are tho only seasonings 
really necesssiry. A mixture of hari- 
cots and pearl barley makes a famous 
porridge ; they should be soaked and 
cooked together, and, where no porridge 
pan {i.e. a double pan) exists, we 
advise baking in a jar ; this can hardly 
be cooked too long, and there are few 
bettor dishes for cold weather. Chcc'se 
may be used to flavour if approved; 
with the addition of an onion or two, 
it forms a good dish for supper. 

Beans, Haricot, with Pota- 
toes. — Kequired; beans, stock, butter, 
potatoes, an onion, a tomato, crumbs, 
choose, flour, and seasoning as bclow’. 
Co ^t, about 8d. or 9d. 

Boil half a pound of haricots in plain 
stock until done ; rod or brown beans 
are best for this dish. Put them in a 
fireproof china dish ready for table ; 
put a few bits of butter over, cover, 
and set in a good oven for a few 
minutes. This trifling det;nl has to 
do with the success of the dish. Next 
add a good-sized onion and a tomato ; 
both sliced and fried {see recipes in Ve- 
getables), and cut up small. Stir the 
wdiole well, level the top, and cover it 
an inch thick with mashed potatotjs. 
(^Sic Vegetables.) Dredge with bread- 
crumbs and grated checjse, and bake a 
good brown. Take half a pint of tho 
stock from the beans, add it with a 
little flour to the pan the onion was 
fried in; boil up well, season, add a 
dash of browning and store sauce, and 
serve in a bout ; a bjiy leaf will improve 
this, and it must be carefully strained. 


Brown Sauce may be used instead of 
this gravy. 

Beaus, Haricot, Brown 
Fur^e of. — Required: beans, stock, 
herbs, seasoning, dripping, and vege- 
tables as below. Cost, about 6d., 
exclusive of garnish or adjuncts in 
the form of rice, &c. 

Soak some brown beans, cover them 
with stock No. 1 or 2, add a bunch 
of herbs, a few black peppercorns, an 
onion stock with two cloves, a piece of 
carrot, a stalk of celery, a pinch of 
brown sugar, and an ounce of dripping 
to each quart of beans. Bring to the 
boil slowly ; if hurried at first, tho 
beans are very difficult to soften after; 
skim just before the liquid boils. Go 
on simmering for three or four hours, 
or until soft ; piiss through a wire sieve 
or colander, and return to the Kuice- 
pan; add seasoning, with a dash of 
browning, and any approved store sauce. 
Serve with any cereal — as rice, cooked 
plainly — and garnish the puree with a 
few small slices of hot bacon ; or it can 
go to table with meat, if tho latter is 
Ofiten in small quantities ; but in itself 
it is a highly nourishing dish. {See 
jmge 574.) 

For a maigre dish of this sort, use 
any vcgtttablo stock, oil instead of 
dri])ping, and servo with onion or celery 
sauce, or with vegetarian brown kiuco 
{see Hot Sauces). Fora mon? savoury 
dish, add a fried onion or two to tho 
beans. 

Beaus, Haricot, Browu 
Pur6e of, Bich. —Cover the bcjans 
with stock No. 4 or 5 ; cook as above, 
and, wlnm nearly done, add half a 
gill of claret to every jiint of beans. 
After sieving, season highly with black 
pepper and a pinch of cloves and nut- 
meg, with salt to histe ; stir in a 
teaspoonful of red or black currant 
jelly, and the Jiame of tomato conserve. 
This is very nice, and may go to table 
with any hashes of game or dark moats* 
Cost, about 8d., for a dish of a pint of 
beans. 

Beaus, Haricot, Green Pu« 

r6e of.— Put as many green beans as 
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may be wanted in w^hite stock to cover 
them, No. 9 for a rich dish, or any 
lainer variety for a cheaper one. The 
oans must bo first washed and soaked 
{see page 575). Add a slice or two of 
onion, turnip, and a stalk of celery ; 
cover with a buttered paper, and cook 
until no liquid remains. Sieve the 
beans, and put back in the saucepan, 
with an ounce of butter and a table- 
spoonful of chopped ])ar8ley to each 
pint; add salt, stir, and sharpen up 
w'ith lemon juice or flavoured vinegar, 
after taking from the fire, and add a 
dash of green colouring. For a cheapeu* 
dish, the butter may be reduced ; 
for a better one, add a little creiim 
also. Cost, from 5d. to (id. per pint 
imdusive. 

Notk." All green purees should be 
more delicately seasoned than real and 
brown ones. When for separate dish(*s, 
sauce served in a tureen should go to 
table ; it is a great inq)roveinent ; as a 
guide to this, so far as kind and rich- 
ness go, the stock used for the beans 
will best serve; if that is rich, the 
sauce may bo any of the good white 
sorts, or Pausley, or any other ; and 
for the plainer pureos, the cheaper 
sauces debtiled in our recipes furnish a 
good choice. 

Beans, Haricot, Bed Pnrde 

of, — Kcquired : stock No. 4 or 5, 
vegetables Jind herbs to flavour, wine, 
jelly, garnish, &c., as below. Cost, 
about (id. to Sd. per pint incrlusive. 

Cook the beans in the stock very 
slowly, with the vegetabh^s and herbs, 
ji f(;w peppercorns, and a clove or two. 
Add a little claret or port near the end, 
with a morsel of any fruit jelly ; the 
stock should bo absorbed wdien the 
time eomos for sieving the pur(*e. 
Re-heat and season, and dish in a 
pyramid. It may bo garnished Avith 
croutons or dredged with fried crumbs. 
A little thin brown sauce may Ih) 
poured over before garnishing. This 
can bo recommended both on account 
of flavour and nutrition ; it may bo 
served with game, well-hung mutton, 
0 ? braised beef, &c, 


Beans, Haricot, with Sncco* 
tash. — Required: beans, succotash, 
parsley sauce, and white sauce. Cost, 
about Is. 4d., exclusive of ham or bacon. 

Boil half a pound of haricots, and 
dish them. Pour a gill of Parsley 
iSauce over. Put round them a tin of 
succotash {see Vegetables), heated, and 
mixed with a gill of any nice white 
sfiucc. The dish can be served as it is 
for a vegetable, or some bacon or ham 
will complete it for separate service. 
Canned com {see Vegetables) can be 
used in the same Avay. 

Lentils, Boiled.— Prepare the 
lentils as directed on page 575 ; drain, 
and put them in a saucepan, wdth an 
ounce of fat and a pinch of sugar for 
each pound. Cover with cold water or 
any vtigtiiable stock ; bring to the boil, 
and skim well; add a bunch of herbs 
and a pinch of giound nutmeg, or 
other 8i>ice, and cook until done, putting 
in a little Avuter noAv and then. Near 
the t*nd, boil fast Avith the lid ofli, that 
the licpior may be nearly dried up, add 
Biilt to taste, and a sprinkling of black 
pepper. Time, according to kind and 
quality. AVhole Egyptian may take 
throe hours or more ; split ones vriR 
probably be done in two-thirds the 
time. Cost, from 2d. to 4d. per pound. 

To make the above more piquant, a 
little vinegar, ketchup, or store sauce 
may be added ; the dish, for some, is 
further improved by the addition of a 
few onions, chopped and fried ; or they 
may be boiled Avith the lentils; or any 
cold vegetables that may happen to be 
available can bo put in, in time to get 
hut through. Cost, about 2d. per iK)und. 

Lentils, Curried. — Required : 
half ;i pound of brown split lentils, a 
teasjioonful each of curry paste and 
chutney, half a lemon, an apple, a 
tomato, an onion, a pinch of powdei^ 
Iwy leaf, a sprig of thyme, an ounce of 
dripping, and a dessertspoonful of rice- 
flour. Cost, about 6d. without rice. 

Heat the fat, chop and broAvn the 
onion in it; skin the tomato, cut it 
in dice ; slice the apple, and add both 
to the onion, with the herbs and curry 
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paste mixed smoothly. Then tiikc 
half a pint of liquor from the lentils, 
which should be boiling in a sopanite 
saucepan ; add it with the rice-flour, 
and boil gently for about half an hour. 
tVhen the lentils are done, put them 
in the centre of a hot dish, and ix>ur 
the sauce round, after removing the 
fierbs, and adding the lemon juice and 
seasoning. The sauce is improved by 
sieving. 

Another way . — This is very simple. 
tVTion the lentils are boiled almost 
enough, and not much moisture 
remains, add the ingredients above 
detailed, after frying them. They 
should be put in half an hour before' 
dishing — the lemon juice, &c., being 
added at the end. Rice with these 
dishes is quite optional. 

Another excellent dish is obtained 
by adding a large fried onion to half a 
pound of lentils, and about two or 
three tablespoonfuls of cooked carrot, 
mashed or chopped. Curry pow’der 
can be used in jflace of paste ; but it is 
lass soft and smooth. 

Iientils, Curzied, with Bice 
dud Barley. — There <are few cheaper 
curries than this ; it is very easy to 
prepare, and a trial w’ill convince any- 
one of its excellence. Required : half 
a pound of lentils, two ounces of rice, 
the same of pearl barley, a gill of tinned 
tomatoes, the same measure of chopped 
vegetables (carrot, onion, celery, &c.), 
seasoning as below. Cost, about Cd. 

First fry the onion brown with a 
good bunch of herbs, put in a baking 
jar or dish, with the lentils, vegetables, 
rice, and barley, all washed and soaked ; 
add a tablespoonful of oil or butter, 
and cover with cold water. Set in a 
very gentle oven, and cook for throe or 
four hours, until most of the liquor has 
dried up. The contents of the jar 
must be stirred now and then. Add, 
half an hour or so before serving, salt 
to taste, a dessertspoonful or more of 
cun y paste or powder, a pinch of brown 
sugar, and enough vinegar to give a 
jdeasant acidity. Beat the whole well 
before serving to blend the ingredients, 


take out the bunch of herbs and servo 
hot, alone, or with meat. With such 
a dish, a little meat goes a long way. 

Lentils, Green, Boiled.— Cook 
as above directed, and add a little^ 
colouring before serving; or boil a 
morsel of spinach with them ; chopped 
parsley, or dried mint, or any other 
herb can be used to season this dish, 
which is all the nicer if a little butter 
be stirred in just before serving. Cost, 
about 3d. per pound. 

Lentils, Potted. — This is a 
well-knowm portable Siivoury ; the taste 
for it is an acquired one, but it is very 
sustaining, and may be a very palatable 
compound; much depends upon the 
care taken in its preparation, and the 
nature of the seasoning. 

First boil some lentils in water or 
stock until soft enough to sieve ; the 
pulp should then bo mixed w’ith butter, 
salt, pepper, and a little mushroom 
powder, or curry powdtT or paste, or 
some nice herb mixture or celery salt ; 
anything of the kind to taste ; a pinch 
of cayenne and mace wdll also increase 
the zest of the dish. A little good 
cheese, diy enough to grate, is a very 
general addition ; an ounce will bo 
enough for half a j>ound of lentils ; 
and bread-crumbs arc frequentl}'' 
mixed in, but we think that they are 
well repbiced by some well-cooked rice. 
The whole should be well pounded, 
when it may bc^ pressed into small pots 
or used for sandwichcjs. Cost, about 
Gd. or 8d. per pound inclusive. 

The exact proportions of the several 
ingredients must depend upon circum- 
stances; if for keeping, more oil or 
butter will Ix) w'aiited than if for 
present use. 8mall pots are best, as 
they can be used up quickly, llie 
surface of the pjisto should bo brushed 
over with oil, and a paper tied over if 
it is likely that the lentils will soon be 
eaten ; but for storing for a week or 
more, ebirifiod butter should bo jwured 
over, the sfime as for potted meats. 
{See page 497.) 

Lentils A la ProTenfsle.— 

Required ; lentils, oil, herbs, an onion. 
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lemon, eggs, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 8d. per pound inclusive. 

Boil some lentils {Me Lentils, 
Boiled) until three-parts done; lot 
them drain from moisture, then put 
them in a stewpan when cold, and add 
some good oil to keep them moist ; in 
this the cooking is to be finished, 
the pan being shaken now and then. 
A good seasoning of chopped parsley 
is wanted, with a shredded onion, and 
some thyme and other herbs ; the 
dish should be very savoury. Shortly 
before serving, add a dash of lemon 
juice, and beat in the yolk of an egg 
to every half pound of lentils, which 
must not boil after this addition. 
Servo hot. In many recipes for this 
dish, it is advised tliat the lentils be put 
into the oil after soaking, without pre- 
liminary boiling; such involves great 
Caro and trouble during the cooking, 
and w'o give the preference to this ; but 
both methods can be tried. 

Lentil Fnr^e, Vegetarian.— 

Required: lentils, rice, a lettuce, onions, 
oil or butter, an egg, seasoning, bread, 
&c„ as below. Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

Cover some German lentils (soaked 
and drained) with cold water ; add tw’o 
ounces of washed rice for each half 
pound, and a small lettuce, cut up, 
with a few young onions ; bring to the 
boil, stir in a lump of butter the size 
of an egg, or a tablespoon ful of oil, 
and cook gently, skimming as required. 
When nearly done, pour off some of 
the liquor, a quarter ])int or there- 
abouts ; beat it up with a raw egg, 
return this to the pan as soon as the 
lentils are tender, and beat well for 
some minutes. Keep below boiling- 
point, but quite hot ; add seasoning to 
taste, with a squeeze of lemon juice, 
and serve with fried broad cut in dice 
or strips. This is very nourishing, 
and the egg gives softness. When no 
lettuce can bo had, a little of the heart 
of a parboiled cabbage may bo used. 
Sorrel and many other plants of the 
kind are advantageously combined wdih 
lentils; vegetable stock is a further 
improvement Sometimes the green 


lentils turn a dirty brownish colour, 
and a_ few drops of green colouring 
arc necessary to make the dish look 
appetising. 

Meat- eaters may make a puree in 
the same way, with plain meat stocky 
and serve with either white or brown 
meats. 

Lentil Soils. — Required : lentils, 
bread, eggs, herbs, seasoning, parsley; 
lemon, vermicelli, &c., us below. Cost; 
about 6d., exclusive of sauce or gravy, 
for rolls made from a pound of lentils. 

Lentil Pukee, Vegetarian. 

I’repare the lentils as therein 
directed, and, while hot, add some fin^ 
bread- or plain biscuit-crumbs to make 
a stiff mixture; set by to get cold* 
then flour the hands, and mould into 
two-inch lengtlifi, the thickness of an 
ordinary sausage. Dust them with a 
seasoning of herbs, salt, pepper, grated 
lemon peel, and nutmeg. Dip them 
into beaten white of egg, and roll them 
in crushed vermicelli or biscuit-crumbn 
Lay them in a frying-basket, and 
plunge into hot fat to cover. They 
should be browm and crisp. Serve 
wdth fried parsley and cut lemon, or 
any sauce or gravy. They are tasty 
and satisfying, and nice hot or cold. 
Another variety is made by taking 
pkiinly-boiled lentils, and adding a 
little butter and a good seasoning of 
grated clieose and cayenne ; a dash 
of chutney improves those. Boiled 
macaroni, with a squeeze of lemon 
juiw over, goes well with them ; they 
should be sprinkled with grated chcos^ 
before serving. 

Lentils ilia Venne.— Bequired: 
lentils, chestnuts, eggs, vinegar, &c., as 
below. Cost, about lOd. per pound; 
inclusive of chestnuts. 

Prepare the lentils as above detailed; 
but instead of the herbs named, use sagia; 
about half a dozen leaves to the pound 
of lentils, and omit the parsley ; and 
in place of lemon juice, use the vinegar 
fnuu pickled walnuts. Take the pul 
froiu the fire before beating the eggs in. 
Put the lentils in a ring on a hot dish* 
and fill the centre with hot boiled 
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chestnuts, ^ssed through a coarse sicvo, 
and aQowed to fall lightly in. This is 
Tery tasty, and a good accompaniment 
to sausages or liver. Brown lentils 
are intended, and they should be par- 
boiled in stock. 

IPeas Brose. — “ In the West of 
Scotland, especially in Glasgow,” says 
Br. Andrew, “peas brose, as it is called, 
is made of the line Hour of the white 
pea, by forming it into a mass, merely 
by the addition of boiling water and a 
liltle salt ; it is a favourite dish with not 
only the working classes, but is even 
esteemed by many of the gentry. The 
peas brose is eaten with milk or butter, 
and is a sweet, nourishing article of 
diet.” Milk is sometimes used for it. 
With reference to this dish, it is not 
too much to say that the number of 
persons who could digest it in England 
18 comparatively small. Certainly, 
those who liave been trained to cooked 
fare would not be wise to attempt 
experiments with dishes of this class. 
{See remarks on page 575.) When 
cooked, the brose is to be recommended 
to those who work hard in tlio open. 
It may be serv ed with any of the usual 
porridge adj uncts. 

Peas, Dried Green, Boiled. 

—Soak whole or split peas [nee 
page 575) ; if oatmeal be added to the 
water, rub them between the hands 
while rinsing, to get rid of it ; if they 
seem soft, and look a nice i)ale green, 
something like fresh peas, they may go 
into hot water; if not, put them in 
cold ; to either, add a pinch of white 
sugar and a little fat free from salt ; 
oil or butter is best; use plenty of 
water, and cook slowly without the lid 
until done. Mint may be put in the 
water, or added after dishing, together 
with some butter, or the peas may 
be served without either. Add no salt 
until they have softened. It is im- 
possible to lay down any time for the 
cooking ; w^e have found some samples 
tender in about three-quarters of an 
hour; others have taken more than 
double the tinu;. It is a good plan 
to try a sample, and note the time 


required, then, if good, to lay in a 
stock. They must be stored in a dry 
place ; we think that canisters or jars 
with good lids are the best things for 
the purpose. Some prefer stout brown 
ptiper bags, suspended from the ceiling, 
the peas being first enclosed in calico 
bags. 

For supei-ior dishes of boiled peas, 
reference should be made to tbe 
recipes for cooking fresh peas, in the 
next chapter, w’hich will meet all 
requirements. Cost, about 2d. to 3d. 
per pound. 

Peas, Dried Green, Purde 

of. — Kequired : peas, stock, butter, 
cream, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 9d. or lOd. 

Put a quart of split green peas 
in a saucepan, and cover wdth 
white stock (No. 9 for a rich puree) ; 
an ounce of butter, with a little white 
pepper and sugar, and a bunch of 
herbs should be added, and the w'hole 
covered with a sheet of buttered paper. 
After simmering until soft and rubbing 
through a sieve (the finer the sieve, the 
bettor the puree), a few minutes’ re- 
heating with a gill of cream, siilt to 
biste, and a suspicion of green colouring 
finishes the i)uree, which should bo 
dislied in a pynimid, and served wdth 
meat or as a separate dish. The nature 
of tlic dish w’ith which the peas are to 
be served wdll be a guide as to garnish. 
When these peas are good and well 
dress(;d, they may be used as substi- 
tutes for fresh ones when they are not 
obtainaldc. 

For a cheaper pur5e, use a plainer 
stock, reduce the cr(*am, and add milk, 
with a little corn-flour to thicken. 

Peas Pudding. — Wash and soak 
a quart of split peas; drain and tie 
them in a cloth, leaving room to swell ; 
the bc.st w’ay is to tic the cloth in two 
places— the first within a couple of 
inches of the pc/is, the second a couple 
of inches liigher ; then, when the peas 
have swollen up to the first string, it 
can be cut. This is htss trouble than 
having to re-tie the cloth in a second 
place, while it is hot. But them on in 
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cold water with a bit of fat in it, or 
use greasy stock— -from pork or ham. 
Boil until done (from two to three 
hours), then rub the peas through a 
colander, better still, a wire sieve, and 
put with them two ounces of dripping 
or butter,iiiid sjilt and jx'pper to season 
well. A oeaton (gg makes it richer 
and smo(dher, and ensures its turning 
out a good shape. Flour or grease the 
cloth, tie the peas tightly, and boil 
again for half an hour or rather more. 
Serve hot with boiled pork or bacon ; 
and it is just tis good w'ith boiled beef. 
Many persons like the addition of 
mashiid potatoes ; they may be equal 
in bulk to the pcfts, or in less pro- 
portion, and may bo added when the 
peas are sieved. They should be mealy' 
and perfectly mashed ; if lumpy or the 
least watery, they will spoil the pudding. 
(iSVtf Potatoes.) Mint or any' other 
herbs may be added to the pudding, or 
dried mint served with it. Cost, ad. 
to 6d. 

Fea4i Pudding (very Su- 
perior). — lt<;quired : a pint of soaked 
split peas, a stUispoonful each of white 
sugar and pepper, a bunch of herbs, 
stock No. 1 1 or 12, and an ounce or two 
of butter. Cost, od. to Gd. 

Butter a stew’pan at the bottom and 
round the sides as far as the ])ca8 
reach, add the sugar, and cover the 
pan, then shako it over the fire for a 
few seconds ; add stock as above just 
to cover the petis, lay a sheet of 
buttered or oiled paper over, and 
bring very slowly to the boil ; skim 
thoroughly', and cook until soft, about 
three hours; an occasional shake is 
required, and a little fresh stock from 
time to time. When done, remove the 
herbs, add stvlt to taste, and rub all 


through a sieve ; then put the peas 
back into the pan, add either an ounce 
more butter or olive oil, or cream may 
bo 1 se i if preferred. Beat hard until 
the ] uive is hot through, then serve in 
a pile with strips of toast or fried bread 
round it, and send dried powdered 
mint to table. It may be served as a 
vegetarian dish, or with pork or beef. 

Peas Pudding, Superlative. 

I — Proceed as directed above, but use 
1 stock No. 1 or 2, wdth herbs to taste, 

I and a pinch of celery seed. Sieve and 
j finish as above, or pour round it a 
i puree of carrots, onions, or celery', and 
, send brown gravy or sauce to table in 
j a tureen. 

! Another way. — To every pint of peas, 

: add about four ounces of fried ham or 
bacon in strips, and a fried onion, 

! sliced, a short time before sendng, and 
. serve as a sf*parate dish. This is very 
; tiisty. Many other ways of finishing 
off, according to convenience and pre- 
‘ fcrence, may' be adopted ; w'c wish, 
i however, to call attention to this 
method of preparing peas pudding as 
; very superior to that of tying it in a 
I cloth and l>oiling it in a large quantity* 

; of w'ater. In the one, much nutriment 
j goes into the water ; in the other, it is 
retained ; while the difference in flavour 
I is very pronounced, llie same prin* 

■ ciple may be carried out in the very 
j cheapest forms of pudding ; a morsel 
; of dripping, or even some greasy stock, 
will supply the necessary* fat, for stock 
: that is too greasy' for any other purpose 
(so long as it is not very' salt) answers 
i excellently' for peas. For persons who 
like a very* soft pudding (many do) — a 
sort of go-l>ctwecn a pudding and a 
soup — the stock may lx? increased or 
1 the peas reduced at pleasure. 


CHEESE. 

Cheese, as an article of food, is deserving of attention from the fact that 
it can be brought from all parts of the world, and may be readily stored 
and kept for a considerable time. As to its composition, that varies 
greatly ; but cheese must always bo looked upon as a concentrated food, 
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because of its comparatiyely low percentage of water. A gfood sample of 
such a cheese as “ doable Gloucester ” might contain less than half the 
water present in lean beef. But a practical question is, can we assimilate 
and convert into our own substance the cheese food as easily as the flesh 
food ? This is answered very decidedly in the negative by those who have 
given careful study to the matter. But the digestibility of cheese is, to 
some extent, dependent upon its age, texture, and eompositiou. With fewf 
exceptions, a moist elieese, of the fatty kind, is loss likely to cause trouble 
than one made from skim milk. A brief consideration of the kinds in 
common use will best serve our purpose. 

Stilton is a general favourite; its quality varies according to its 
ripeness. A naturally ripened one, i.e, one that has been carefully stored 
for some time, is said by competent judges to be the best. The purcliasor 
completes the ripening, in the case of a new clieese, })y pouring in ale 
or port. Gorgonzola is a similar cheese in composition, both being of 
the fatty class ; but much imitation Gorgonzola is said to be palmed off 
on the public. Cheshire is a favourite ; it is rich and of good flavour. 
Gloucester is a milder cheese, that called “ double ” Gloucester being 
riclier in cream than the “single.” Cheddar is a well-known and 
mucli.liked sort. Of the American cheesc'S, there are good, bad, and 
indifferent ; of the good ones, American Cheddar is said to bo the best. 
Dutch cheese may be looked upon os a perfect specimen of a skini-milk 
cheese, the consumption of which, just before retiring, is likely to result 
in “ a very eventful night.” The celebrated Parmesan, which is one of 
the most expensive, is anotlier specimen of the not easily digested sorts ; 
the same may be said of all that are dry enough to grate easily. The 
several varieties of Swiss cheese possess a fine and pronounced flavour ; 
Gruyere is largely eaten in England; its peculiar taste is due to the 
addition of a special dried powder^ herb. Many of the “ cream cheeses ” 
from France are very good, and some are made from a mixtui’o of milk 
and cream from the cow and the goat. Some of the home-made varieties, 
though very nice, can only bo regarded as solidified cream ; the “ milk 
clieeses,” made on the same principle, are preferre<l by some, being 
loss rich. 

Tastes differ much in the matter of cheese, and it is one of the few foods 
that the buyer may test by tasting ; but a few hints as to the tests of goodness 
may be serviceable. In selecting any of the fatty sorts, look out for a 
moist, smooth surface, with rounded edges and sides, though the latter 
should not be over- swelled. The top should not be elevated. Sharp 
edges and straight sides indicate a poorer quality. A rough-coatea, 
dry, rugged cheese will have in it mites or hoppers, or both. This is not 
wholesome ; but wo do not suppose that those on the loOk-out for it will 
be deterred from eating it so long as they can got it; still, there are 
people who are equally anxious to avoid it. One good test for cheese is to 
take a portion between the finger and thumb, and rub it slightly ; if it 
softens readily, leaving the hand grea.sy, its richness is assured. 

When a whole or lar^e portion of cheese is bought, the reserve part 
should be kept in a stone jar or pan, with a lid ; the place it is stored in must 
be dry and cool ; some persons keep the cut surface moist by the aid of 
fresh butter. When cheese is too dry or too near the rind to send to table 
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it may be used up iu endless ways — not a scrap need be wasted. It should 
be grated and put into bottles for use in any of the dishes in the present 
and other chapters. 

Many cheese dishes, esj^ecially those of the Welsh Rarebit type, 
owe much of their excellence to their “ j>iping hot ” condition ; to attain 
this, a cheese dish is almost a necessity, and those who do iH>t possess one 
should convert any disli of a suitable kind into a hot-wati^r dish by way of 
a substitute. A muffin or kidney dish will serve the puri)Osc. 

Other cheese dishes are given in various parts of tlie book, under 
pastry, souffles, puddings, etc., for which see Index. 

We will close these remarks wdth a reference to a few preparations 
of cheese with cereals, etc., to which the term “digestible” has been 
employed. The dishes are detailed on page 589. We think we are 
correct in stating that the treatment of cheese by the addition of 
bicarbonate of potash, the digestive agent in question, originated with 
the late Professor Williams, and the recipes herein are the outcome 
of experiments made iu accordance with the suggestions given iu his 
admirable work The Chemistry of Cookerv%” Tlie main advantages of 
this particular treatment are summed up thus : — It makes up any deficiency 
of mineral matter that is left behind in the whey in cheese-making ; it 
neutralises the acid ; and converts the casein into its original fonn, as it 
existed in the milk. The average amount of tiotash required is a quarter 
of an ounce for each {lound of cheese used, whatever may l)e the nature 
or amount of the other materials added. If these proportions are used, 
the bitter flavour of the potash will not be detected ; but, in excess, it is 
readily perceptible. One result of what the Professor calls Lis cheese* 
cooking researches is cheese porridge, and he recommends it csix*cially to 
those who work out of doors ; it must be cautiously used by sedentary 
livers, “ lest they suffer from over-nutrition, which is but a few degrees 
worse tlian partial starvation.” 


Beiraets of Cheese and 
Semolina. — Kcquired ; milk, butter, 
potato-flour, semolina, cheese, season- 
ing, eggs, and bread-crumbs. Cost, 
about 9d. 

Cook together in a double saucepan 
a pint of milk, an ounce of butter, 
three ounces of semolina, and an ounce 
of potato-flour. It will take about an 
hour. Draw it from the fire, add salt 
and pepper to taste, and the yolks of 
four raw eggs ; beat hard {or a few 
minutes; then stir in two ounces of 
grated cheese. Turn out to cool on a 
buttered dish, and when firm cut it 
into rounds with a pastry-cutter. 
Brash over with beaten egg, and coat 
with fine orumbs, seasoned like the 


interior, then fiy' delicately. Serve 
on a folded napkin. These heignets arc 
inoxiHinsivo and very dainty. 

Cheese Aig[rettes.— Hoquired : 
three ounces of Vienna fiour, one 
ounce of butter, the yolks of three 
eggs, and tlie whites of one and a half, 
a pinch of siilt, cayenne and ground 
mace, an ounce of gnited Panncsiin, 
and the sumo wei^it of Cheddai 
cht'ese, a gill each of milk and w'uler. 
Cost, about Gd. 

Boil the milk and water together, 
add the butter, stir in the flour by 
degives, it must bo dry and sifted, 
then take the pan from the fire and 
drop in the );olks of the eggs, singly^ 
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beating hard; season, and stir in the 
stiffly* whipped whites; then put by 
to cool a little, but not to get quite 
cold. Have a deep pan of hot fat 
ready ; then drop in the mixture from 
a fork, to form rocky or feathery 
shapes ; they should be as large as a 
chestnut. The instant they are pale 
brown and crisp take them up, or they 
will become too dark ; a slice must be 
used, and the aigrettes well drained 
on soft paper. Dish them in a pile on 
a hot serviette, and sprinkle them with 
grated cheese. This is a very good 
dish, but care is needed in the cook- 
ing ; the fat must be hot as well as 
** clean.” 

Cheese Balls. — Bequired: 
cheese, bread, butter, seasoning, eggs, 
and flour. Cost, about 4d. or 5d. 

Cheese that has become too dry for 
table answers for these. Grate two 
ounces, put it in a mortar with an 
ounce of butter, a small tablespoonful 
of bread-crumbs, half the measure of 
cream, a pinch of dry mustard, salt, 
and cayenne or white pepper, then 
pound all to a paste. Then add the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg, and pound 
again. Test the mixture, and add, if 
it requires it, a little raw egg to 
moisten, but this depends upon the 
condition of the cheese ; if very dry, 
the egg will be w^anted, but if soft it 
can be shaped as it is. Flour the 
hands and a board, and make the balls 
the size of a common marble ; then set 
them by to become firm. Tliey are 
intended for soups, and can either bo 
egged and crumbed, and fried in the 
usual way, or simmered in boiling 
stock for a few minutes. If the first 
mode is preferred, and the soup clear, 
be careful to drain them free from fat 
before dropping them in. They 
answer too for garnishing many dishes 
of cheese; or by increasing the pro- 
portions, and making the balls as 
large again, they can go to table as 
a savoury, in the way direclei for 
Cheesb Aigrettes. 

^Cheese Bombes, with 
Spinach. — liequired: a custard as 


below, cheese, bread, hard-boiled eggs, 
seasoning, and spinach. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. to Is. 8d., inclusive. 

Prepare a custard by beating the 
yolks of four eggs with the whites oi 
two, a gill of milk, half as much cream, 
a dust of cayenne, and two ounces of 
grated cheese, half English and hall 
Parmesan. Then add a large table- 
spoonful of bread-crumbs, soakt'd in 
half a gill of rich white sjiuce; pour 
all into a saucepan, and stir until it 
thickens : then take from the fire, and 
when a little cool fill some buttered 
bombe moulds, garnished with chopped 
ham at the bottoms. Steam them for 
al)Out a quarter of an hour, and turn 
them out on a bed of spiiuich ; this is 
to be put on a dish in the form of a 
border. Just before serving, fill the 
middle with four hard-boiled eggs 
sliced, and coated wdth thick white 
sauce, flavoured with cheese. Serve 
very hot. The mixture above will 
make seven or eight bombes. 

Cbeese Cream.— -This is a very 
delicious siivoury. Kequirod : bn.Md, 
cream, eggs, choose, crumbs, sauce, 
and seasoning as below. Cost, about 
Is. 8d. to Is. lOd. 

Prepare the cases as in Duesden 
Patties. The filling should bo in 
readiness, and is made as follovrs : 
slice some Gruyere and rich English 
cheese into a stewpan, equal parts of 
each; allow an ounce of cheese for 
each case ; and supposing eight ounces 
of cheese and half a gill of cream, add 
the same measure of bechamel, rich 
creamy ; season with cayenne — it will 
probably be salt enough — and stir 
until the cheese is melted ; it is then 
ready for use. After filling the coses, 
replace the portions that were cut 
from the tops; they should bo fried 
w'ith the rest. Dish on a serviette oi 
lace puj>er. A dash of French mustard 
can be put in the seasoning, if liked. 

Cheese Custard, Moulded. 

— Kequired : milk, cream, eggs, gela- 
tine, and seasoning, with adjuncts as 
below. Cost of custard only, about 
Is. to Is. 3d. 
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This is a savoury for use in hot 
weather. To make it, put into a 
saucepan a gill each of cream and 
milk, the yolks of three eggs, and a 
pinch of cayenne and grated nutmeg. 
Whisk the mixture until on the point . 
of boiling, then bike it from the fire 
and strain in a gill of milk in which 
half an ounce of French shccjt gelatine 
has been 8(?parately dissolved. The 
two preparations should be cooled a 
little before mixing. Two ounces of 
gnited Parmesiin should be stirred 
into the first pan as soon as taken 
from the fire. This may bo put in 
one large or a number of small 
moulds, holding about half a gill 
each. A very superior dish is made 
by adding a gill of stiffly-whipped 
cream just before the custard is 
moulded ; it should be cool when this 
is done. l*lace the moulds on ice or 
in an ice-cave, and turn out when 
cold and firm on to a bed of green 
salad; or chopp<?d aspic and sprigs 
of parsley can lai used to garnish the 
dish. Cheese Stuaws or plain crisp 
biscuits should be served with the 
custard. 

Cheese Cutlets i la Meri- 

vale. — Kequired : eggs, cream, 
cheese, vermicelli, seasoning, white 
sauce, and garnish as below. Cost, 
about Is. 

Break into a basin the yolks of six 
eggs and the whites of two ; add half 
a gill of cream, two ounces of grated 
cheese, half Parmesan and lialf 
Cheshire ; season with mace and 
cayenne. Whisk this very thoroughly, 
then beat in half a gill of any rich 
white sauce : Bechamel for choice. 
Pour the mixture into a buttered tin 
with tumed-up edges to the depth of 
half an inch, then let it steam gentl}' 
until firm. This may be done in a 
potato steamer or in a tin of water in 
a slow oven. When perfectly cold, 
cut this into shapes with a small cutlet 
cutter, and dredge both sides with 
grated cheese as used for the mixture. 
Next coat them with x-aw btuiten egg, 
and finally with crushed vermicelli. 


Lay them carefully in a frying-basket, 
and plunge them into clean fat, very 
hot. As soon as golden brown, drain 
on soft paper, and dish. They may 
either be placed on a ring of fried 
bread or laid on separate croutons the 
shape of the cutlets, but a trifle larger. 
This is a dainty dish, and care is 
needtid in its preparation. 

Note. — lake; <.are to remove the 
specks from the eggs before adding 
the cheese, etc. 

Cheese, Devilled. — This can be 
varied with respect to flavouring, but 
it is, as its name indicates, a piquant 
preparation. Slice some cheese into a 
stewpan: a mixture of sorts is often 
liked ; then add a little butter, or 
milk, or creiim to moisten, regulating 
the quantity by the condition of the 
cheese. Stir until melted, when it 
should be of the consistence of thick 
custard. Add cayenne, salt, mixed 
mustard, and some finely-chopped 
mixed pickles ; chutney is another 
suitable adjunct; and many would 
think the dish lacked completeness 
without a dash of Worcester sauce. 
This can go to table in a hot water 
dish, or the mixture may be poured on 
toast or fried bi*ead, in strips or 
squares. To bo eaten in perfection, it 
must be piping hot. Cost, about Cd. 
for a small dish. 

Cheese Meringue 8.->Ko- 

quired : cheese, flour, outter, eggs, 
and seasoning as below. Cost, about 
lOd. to Is. 

^lelt in a saucepan six ounces of 
sliced cheese, of which half should be 
(Iruyere and half I'ich English ; three 
ounces of butter and a gill of water 
are to be stirred in as soon as the 
chtM.\se begins to melt, and the whole 
must form a smooth creamy mass 
after a little stirring. Have ready 
some dry sifted V ienna flour, stir it in 
little by little until the whole becomes 
a stiff jiaste. then add the yolk of an 
egg, beat well ; add a second, and beat 
again. Take two tablespoons, grease 
the insides of both ; take up a spoon- 
ful of the paste, level it, and by means 
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of the second spoon slide it out on a 
slightly buttered baking-sheet; j^ro- 
ceed in this way until the paste is 
used up, then bake gently to a nice 
brown. While baking, whip the 
whites to a froth, add a dust of 
cayenne, and coat the meringues with 
this as soon as done. A bag and pipe 
will bo wanted, and if a small one is 
used, by which little dots of the egg 
Ciin be ** piped ” on in rows, the effect 
repays the extra trouble ; but a plain 
pipe will do of the large size, such as 
is used for vegehibles. The meringues 
are to be put back in a cool part of 
the oven until they are a delicate 
brown, then dusted with a pinch of 
coralline pepper, and dished like 
Cheese Aigrettes. 

Cheese, Potted. — Required : 
cheese, butter, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, from 6d. to 8d. when half a 
pound of cheese is used. 

This is a popular savoury amongst 
vegetarians. The cheese should l>e 
sliced into a mortar, and pounded with 
butter or oil, about a fourth its weight, 
but taste and the condition of the 
cheese must be considered. The usual 
seasonings are salt and pepper, with a 
morsel of mustard, but curry paste or 
powder, cayenne, and store sauc^ or 
ketchup are used by some. All must 
be added gradually during the pound- 
ing. Then press into little pots. It 
will keep well in a cool jdace, but for 
long keeping the seasoning must 1x5 
increased and the directions for Pot- 
ted JMeats followed. This is useful 
for taking on a loumey, and may be 
eaten with bread, plain biscuits, dry 
toast, or bread and butter. A little 
cress or other salad is an improvement. 

Cheese, Stewed. — This is a 
cheap and simple dish. Some sliced 
cheese is put in a Siiucopan with a 
little milk, then stirred until heated, 
and seasontni with pepper, mustard, 
and salt. This is a good way of using 
up stale cheese. It should l>e soft 
enough to spread on toast for serving, 
or it can bo sent to table in a dish with 
triangles of toast stuck round it. 


Cost, about 4d., if four ounces of cheese 
bo used. 

Cheese Straws. — Required : 
cheese, butter, flour, eggs, and season- 
ing. Cost, about 6(1. for a small dish. 

Mix together equal weights of grated 
Parmesan, fresh butter, and fine flour ; 
the butter and cheese are to b(5 rubbed 
in the flour until the mixture is like 
bread-crumbs. Season with cayt5nne, 
a pinch only, and a dust of pounded 
mace. Add as much raw egg yolk as 
will make a stiff paste, roll out thinly, 
being careful not to break it, cut it 
into lengths of three or four inches, 
and a quarter inch wide, and bake to 
a rich yellow colour in a good oven, 
but not fierce enough to bum thorn. 
Remove with caie and serve cold, 
cither in tmnsverse rows or put in 
bundles through rings cut from the 
same pastry, and baked with the 
straws. 

Another way . — Those are plainer. 
Add to the above as many bread- 
crumbs as will equal the weight of the 
cheese, and of the latter use any kind 
available. Those ciin be sciwed hot, if 
liked. Eitlier of the kinds will keep 
in a tin with a good lid, but they aro 
nicer freshly made. {See Pastry.) 

Cheese, Toasted, or Welsh 
Sarebit. — For a superior dish, put 
any good choose, as Chifshiro, in a 
stew|Kin ; it should be thinly sliced, 
and moistened with a tiiblespoonful of 
cream and an ounce of butter to each 
quarter pound. A very good cheese 
will not need quite so mucli butter. 
Stir until hot. Add mustard and 
cayenne to season pleasantly, with a 
little salt ; cehtry salt is an agreeable 
and suitable addition. Have some 
nicely-made toast well-buttered, 'and 
cut in strij)8 or fingers, pour the cheese 
over, and brown it before tlie fire or 
by the aid of the salamandtjr. Stjrvo 
in a choose dish (»ee page 585). Cost, 
about Cd., inclusive. 

Cheese, Toasted, or Welsh 
Sarebit, Plaiii.~-A good Ameri- 
can cheese answers for this dish. Molt 
the cheese in a saucepan,, adding a 
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littlo milk or biittor to moisten it ; by 
some persons a spoonful of al(3 is i)re- 
f erred, and others add a dash of store 
sauce. This is served on a slice of 
buttered toast. When slices of cooked 
bacon are laid on the top, it becomes 
“ buck rabbit ” ; and if further en- 
riched by a poached egg, the title 
changes to ** golden buck.” If poor 
cheese bo used, it will not melt, and 
will bo “ leathery ” when cooked. 

Bigestible Cheese Dishes.— 

No. 1. — Tliis is a simple form of pud- 
ding or mould. Take a deep pie-dish, 
butter it, and nearly fill it with 
alternate layers of bread and butter 
and grated or sliced cheese ; the bread 
and butter is to be soaked in a mixture 
of eggs and milk, two to the pint. Bi- 
carbonate of potash, in the proportion 
of a quarter of an ounce to one pound 
of cheese, is to be dissolved in the 
milk. This should stand before baking, 
to give time for saturation, and the oven 
must be gentle. If liked, the brc4id 
may Ix) pirated; and those who think 
the browned surface the best i>art of a 
Yorkshire pudding will use a baking- 
tin of the same sort for this. (Jost, 
about 6d. or 7d. 

Dishes of this sort arc too nutritious 
to supplement a joint, and should be 
used as a Swiss peasant uses his fondu^ 
i.€, as the substantial pirt of a whole- 
some dinner. 

A dish a little less savoury than the 
above, but very good and more diges- 
tible, is the same mixture steamed ; it 
must be made stiffer by the addition of 
more bread, or an ounce of flour to 
each pint of milk, as w'cll as an extra 
e^g; any previously cooked temil — 
nco, for instance — is a good addition, 
as it helps to bind as well as give bulk, 
thus making it more oconomicid, as 
well as more adapted to the require- 
ments of some people. 

Note. — It may bo remarked that the 
use of the pottish is not so nocessjiry 
when milk can be had and used straight 
from the cow, that l>eing in itself 
slightly alktdine, and the softer the 
cheese the more easily will it dissolve. 


No, 2. — This is of the fmulii class. 
Take a gill of milk, as much bicarbonate 
of potash ns will cov(t a threepenny- 
piece, and four ouncxis of grated cheese; ; 
heat those carefully in a saucepan 
until the cheese is completely dissolved, 
then add three eggs, and pour tlie pro-' 
paration into shallow dishes or trays of 
metal or earthenware that wdll stand 
the fire, and bake until nearly solidified. 
The advantage of using shallow uten- 
sils is that as less time is required 
for cooking, “an air-tight leathery 
skin ” on the surface is absent. For. 
a cheap(;r dish, use fewer eggs and 
add bread-crumbs; the seasoning is 
composed of mustard, cayenne, white 
pepper, and, if liked, a dash of nutmeg. 
This is Professor Williams's own 
recipe. Cost, from 5d. to fid. 

Keferring to dishes of checso and 
any Italian paste, the author contrasts 
the usual English method with that of 
the Italians. The latter, he says, take 
care that the cheese is delicately cooked; 
w'hile in England “ the top layer, 
being often of gritted cheese, is 
browned and converted into a horny, 
caseous form of carbon, that would 
induce chronic dyspepsia in the stomach 
of a wild boar if he fed upon it for a 
w’eek.” We recommend the following 
ns a light dish of the sort, if made 
strictly according to instructions : — 
Mix an ounce of corn-flour or potato- 
flour 'with a little cold milk ; heat the 
remainder of a pint of milk, and add 
it to the flour ; boil for a few minutes, 
stirring well. Take it from the fire 
and let it cool slightly ; then stir in, 
until quite soft and smooth, two ounces 
of cheese, grated or sliced, according 
to its condition ; season to histe, then 
pour the mass into a dish into w'hich 
about four tablespoonfuls of boiled 
macaroni has been laid. Stick sippets 
of dry toast round, and sen’o. A few 
grains bicarbonate of potash are to bo 
stirred in after the milk and flour have 
boiled ; but without the potash, this 
>vill not disagree wdth anyone who c.in 
take chiH'sc at all, C'ost, about 5d. 

Ao. H.- This is the typical cheese 
porridge. It is described as ** ordinary 
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oatmeal porridge, made in the usual 
manner, but to which grated cheese 
is added, either while in the pot or 
after taking it out, and yet as hot as 
possible ; it should be well stirred 
in.” All forms of porridge may be 
prepared in the same way. 

Wo can fully endorse Professor 
Williams’s recommendation to add 
cheese to the old-fashioned “ hasty 
pudding,” which converts it, as he says, 
into a savoury and highly nutritious 
porridge. It is not always necessary 
to add milk ; those who prefer it may. 


after mixing in the cheese, add a 
little gravy or sauce. Another dish, 
to be had by the blending of cheese 
with mashed potatoes that have been 
boiled in their skins, and thinned with 
milk or stock to the consistency of 
porridge, is worthy of consideration. 
Boiled potfitoes will not do : that is to 
say, the dish is not the same thing, as 
only by baking potatoes in their 
skins are the saline constituents pre- 
served, and these, as already explained, 
are especially demanded in combination 
with cheese. 


EGGS. 

Eggs contain all tho necessary constituents of food, and are amongst the 
most useful of the ingredients that contribute to the comi)ositiou of every 
sort of dish, both savoury and sweet. The eggs of many birds arc used 
for food ; but we are for the moment considering the egg of the common 
hen, as the most largely used for culinary 2)iir])oses. 

Eggs contain a good deal of nourislimeiit in a concentrated form. 
Weight for weight, they may be placed on a level with butchers’ meat. 
The yolk is the richer ; it has in it more oil and fat, as well as more 
albumen and mineral matter than tho wliite ; tliere is also a lower 
percentage of water. It is owing to the presence of tho oil that the yolk 
cannot be whisked to a stiff froth, as tho white can ; and it is only while 
the egg is in a fresh condition that the wliito can be so treated. 

On an average, eggs weigh, in the shell, from an ounce and a half to 
two ounces; to reach the latter weight, they must be large and fresh. 
They lose in weight as age increases, by reason of tho porosity of the 
shell ; therefore, apart from the fact that a stale egg is of all-romid 
inferiority, it is not the economical purchase that some people imagine, 
when tliis is considered, although the money cost may be but little more 
than half that of fresh eggs. Not that it is necessary, nor is it possible, 
to buy absolutely new-laid eggs for cooking jmrposes ; we only desire to 
say that the lowest-priced ones are not always tlie cheajjost; the shells 
may be only three-jiarts full, and out of each dozen two or three may be 
really bad. We may, however, j)oint out tlmt there is such a thing as 
using an egg too fresh, particularly for poaching. An egg a day old will 
retain its shajH^, but when quite fresh, there is a certain milkinoss in the 
white, and a consequent tendency to run. No one wants telling what a 
bad egg is like : once seen, it is never forgotten ; but various tests are 
of condition of an egg without breaking the 
shell. One is to apply the tip of tho tongue to the large end, which 
Will be warm if the egg be fresh. Another is to hold the egg up to a 
Rght or before a lighted candle : if fairly clear, it is a sign of 
goodness; opacity is indicative of staleiiess, and a black spot proves 
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ounces of salt to a pint of water). A fresh eg^ will fall to and remain at 
the bottom, while any that float are very doubtful and mfist iikefy 
quite worthk'ss. Again, one may judge of an egg by shaking it : if 
no sound is omitbid, it is full and fresh ; if stale, it will ‘‘gurgle.” 

When more than one egg is wanted for any dish, they should always 
be broken separately into a eup, because one bad ono may sjKiil a dozen 
unless this precaution bo observed. The specks or germs are to be 
removed with a fork for every dish ; to get one in the mouth is a very 
common but unpleasant experience. For dainty dishes, the precaution of 
straining after beating is well observed. The manner of beating, too, is 
of no small importance ; tJiis applies more especially to certain dishes ; 
such are indicated under their headings ; but we may here mention, 
as it applies to any dish, that in separating the whites from the 
yolks of eggs, if the latter should by chance become mingled with them, 
the condition described as a “ stiff froth ” cannot be attained ; it is waste 
of time to try. Noitlier can the separation be effected if the egg be stale ; 
for the chances are that the two portions are already mingled before the 
egg is broken. Again, after the firm frotli — so necessiiry when extreme 
lightness is a desideratum — is obtained, the mass is only to be stirred, 
never beaten^ io the other materials. Why? Just because air has been 
incorporated, and tlie object is to fix these hubbies by means of lieat. 
Therefore the mixture, whatever its nature, should not stand after the 
aiiialgamatioii, but be cooked at once. 

We have referred to the nutritive properties of eggs, but they cannot 
bo indulged in by all ; some can take them cooked in certain w’ays, and 
not in others; and although there is no fixed rule, it will generally l)e 
found that lightly-cooked ones are most likely to agree, and that boiled 
ones often cause trouble when poached ones do not. Where hard-boiled 
eggs can bo digested, iliey are a good food, by reason of their staying 
powers ; hence their use on long journeys. 

Besides the dishes in the present chapter, there are many others in 
various parts of the book into which eggs enter, and reference should be 
made to the Index. Particulars and illustrations of whisks and other 
utensils employed in egg cookery will bo found in tlio present and later 
chapters. {See also Kitchen Utensils, at the end of the book.) 

Dfteks* Eggs . — There is a great difference in tlie flavour of those — 
sometimes they are so strong as to be almost uneatable ; but when mild 
and the flavour is liked, they are generally an economical purchase, as they 
may often be liad for a iKJiiny each. They are more likely to agree if 
cooKed out of the sliell ; we prefer thorn i>oachcd. The ordinary methods 
are to be followed, sufliciont time being allowed in proportion to their size. 
When done, the whites will look opaque all tlirongh. In the making 
of puddings and other dishes of a plain sort, one largo duck egg may take 
the place of two small hen eggs, so far as richness goes, but their 
stiffening properties are hardly equal. The albumen of the duck egg 
is of a bluish cast when cooked, and although we have used the word 
opaque in connection with the cooking, the same degree of whiteness or 
opaqueness found in the eggs of the hen will be wanting. If preferred 
boiled, allow as long again as for a small lieu egg. Some are of opinion 
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that a lightly- boiled cluck egg is host; it is a matter of taste, but 
wo find tliem generally liked best when well done. Owing to their 
uncertain fiaTOur, do not use these eggs for custards and other delicate 
preparations. 

Pheasants^ Pggs . — A note of warning was recently soiindcHl that the 
eggs of the plover wore in danger of failing to meet tho demand, and 
some went so far as to prophesy extinction ; so a supply of pheasants’ 
c^ggs sent daily to a few’ of the best poultry shops in London supplied the 
deficiency, and were pronoimced very good. They cost from 8s. to 4s. 
per dozen, therefore are only suitable for liigh-class dishes. They may 
take tlie place of plovers’ eggs, and the recipes for the best of the 
ordinary egg dishes may be followed. To give special recipes for cooking 
them woulci involve useless repetition. 

Turkeys' Eggs . — These may be cooked and served in the same ways 
as ordinary eggs, and may be used for })uddings, Ac., due allowance being 
made for the difference in size. They are almost as delicate in flavour as 
hens’ eggs, therefore their use is not restricted to certain dishes, as ducks’ 
eggs are. Cost, uncertain. 

Sicans* Eggs . — The eggs of tho swan may be boiled ; the following is 
generally considered tho best mode : — Put the eggs into a good supply of 
boiling water, and leave them for twenty minutes, below V>oiling-poiut. 
Then boil for a quarter of an hour, taking care that the water quite covers 
them. Let them remain in the water for about five minutes before taking 
them up, the pan being closely covered. They retain the heat for a long 
time. Cut them through when cold, and divide them lengthwise into 
quarters or halves, according to size. Cost, very uncertain. 

Wild Fowls' Eggs . — These are coloured or spotted, and generally 
partake of tho flavour of the bird. Those of tho sea.fowl have a 
soniew’hat fishy taste, as a rule. The eggs of the guinea-fowl are small 
and delicate in flavour. Cost, uncertain. 


Eggs, Anchovy. — Required : 
eggs, butter, and anchovy paste. The 
eggs should be boiled hard, and the 
yolks pounded with about a fourth tho 
bulk of butter, and enough anchovy 
paste to season. The eggs should bo 
cut in two, and tho halves filled with 
the mixture. Cut a bit from tho ends 
BO that they will stand level, and use 
as they are, or with salad, &c., for 
garnishing purposes. 

Eggs and Artichoke Bot> 
toms. — Required : an equal number 
of eggs, artichoke bottoms, and crou- 
tons, some sauce, cream, and garnish, 
as below. Cost, about 4s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

Heat some tinned artichoke bottoms 


I and dish each on a crouton, tho same 
shapo, but a trifle larger. Tiim some 
poached eggs, lay one on each, and 
mask w ith any rich white sauce : 
SupitEME, for choice. Heat two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, mix it with tlio 
same measure of cooked button mush- 
rooms, chopped and sieved, then stir 
in tho sieved yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg. Put a spot of this from a forcing 
bag in tho centre of each, and garnish 
with tiny fancy shapes of truffle. 

Eggs, Baked. — Butter a 8aut6- 
pan a little, and break in some eggs in 
the same way as if for poaching ; sot 
it in the oven, and let the whites set, 
but not get hard ; servo in the modes 
directed for poach^ or fried eggs. Ov 
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they may bo cooked in a dish ready 
for table in this way, which is a com- 
mon one in Fninco and Gei-many; it 
is called “ dished ej^’gs ” sometimes. 

Eggs k la Belgravia. (See 
Tongue, k la Belgravia.) — Garnish 
with the butters used for the tongue. 

Eggs, BoUed , — Put the eggs in 
a small saucepan of boiling water by 
means of a spoon, so that they are 
dropped in gradually ; then boil for 
three to three and a half minutes, 
according to taste and their size ; for 
a large perfectly fresh egg, allow four 
minutes; always remember that an 
egg a day or two old takes less time 
than a fresh one. A plan frccpiently 
adopted is to place the eggs in a sjiuce- 
pan of cold water over the tire, and 
serve them as soon as it boils ; but 
this is not a reliable way, as the time 
taken entirely depends on the size of 
the saucepan and the heat of the fire. 

Eggs, Boiled B:ard.— Put the 

eggs in boiling water, and cook gently 
for about ten minutes, rather more or 
less, according to size ; some cooks 
prefer to put the eggs into cold water, 
and bring them to the boil very’ slowly, 
then give them from eight to ten 
minutes’ cooking. If to be sent to 
table hot, put them in cold water for a 
second to cool them, so that they can 
be handled ; then take them up in a 
clean cloth and shell them carefully. 
If to be served with gravy or sauce, 
they can be put in it to heat, or it can 
be poured over them ; in this way they 
are often dished on toast or fried bread. 
If to bo left until cold, drop them into 
a bowl of cold water and shell when 
ro(piirod ; and whether for table or for 
salads, or other garnishing purposes, 
do not shell them until th<‘y are 
wanted ; and if to bo quartered or 
otherwise divided, leave this operation 
until the last minute. See that fresh 
eggs are used for salads, &c., or when 
cut they will be hollow at one end, 
and will probably smell unpleasantly. 

Eggs k la Boston.-- Sauce 
A LA Boston, and make half a pint for 
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five or six eggs ; boil them hard and 
take the yolks out, slice the whites 
and lay them on a dish, pour the 
sauce over and garnish with the yolks, 
brush them over wdth thin glaze, and 
surround them with dice-shaped crou- 
tons. Cost, about Is. 

Eggs, Buttered. — The term 
browned eggs ” is sometimes applied 
to this dish. Break as many eggs as 
are wanted into a buttered dish ; sea- 
son w’ith salt and pepper, and with 
nutmeg or cayenne, if liked ; make 
some butter hot in a frying-pan, allow- 
ing an ounce to two eggs, let it brown, 
then pour it over them ; shake the dish 
that it may run well amongst the eggs, 
then set the dish on the hot plate or 
in the oven for the eggs to set, which 
they will very soon do, owing to the 
heat of the oven. Brown the surface 
with a salamander, and .serve in the dish. 

Eggs k la Cavalier. [See Ca- 

vALiEUs’ Sauce.)— P repare an oblong 
slice of fried bread ; hollovr the centre 
to hold seven fried or poached eggs in 
a row, pour about a Uiklespoonful of 
the sauce over each, cover for a 
moment, then serve. A row of any 
green vegetable can be put dovrn the 
sides, or some fried potatoes may be 
used. Cost, about Is. to Is. 2d. 

Eggs and Chicken in Cases. 

— Required : cream, chicken mince, 
sauce, eggs, and anchovy butter. Cost, 
about 28. to 2s. 3d. 

Take nine small round china cases, 
and brush the insides with warm cream. 
Almost fill them with a mince, made by 
mixing six ounces of cooked chicken 
with half its weight of ham, and 
enough rich Parsley or other sauce to 
moisten it ; season very lightly. Poach 
nine eggs, trim them into neat rounds, 
removing most of the whites, lay one 
in each ciise, and garnish round tho 
eggs with anchovy butter. 

Sggs, Cold.— Eggs, Stuffed.) 

Eggs and Cucumher, — Re- 
quired : bread, cucumber, eggs, ham. 
buttt'r, and green butter. Cost, about 
Is. 3d. 
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Fry a large oval slice of broad ; it 
should bo cut with a crimped cutter, 
and just fit the inside of the dish the 
eggs are to bo served on. Cover this 
half an inch thick with rich Cucumbkr 
PuiiEE. Boil some eggs hard, cut 
them through lengthwise, and form a 
border round the broad, laying them 
white and yellow side altemately. 
Garnish the whites with a little 11am 
Butter and the yolks with Green 
Butter, keeping the dish over hot 
water the while, as it must be served 
very hot. Put a little of the same, 
garnish in the centre of the sauce. 

ZSggS, Curried.— Make a pint of 
curry sauce {see Hot Sauces); boil tim 
or a dozen eggs, and cut them in two 
across ; cut a morsel from each end so 
that they will stand, then put the half 
eggs round a hot dish and pour the 
sauce over ; fill up the centre with 
half a pound or more rice, boiled as for 
curry {see page 560). This is substan- 
tial, and a good dish for any meal. 
Some of the yolks can be ri'servcd for 
garnishing the dish. 

Another v'ay. — Chop and fiy some 
onions in the ordin?iry way ; add an 
erpial bulk of gnitcd a]*]jle, and 
moisten with stfak, but keep the mix- 
ture thick ; fidd ciiiTy jmsto to 
and a little h mon juice ; stir now and 
then, and when done lay in some hard- 
boiled eggs in quarters or slices ; there 
should be enough of th(! curry mixture 
to coat them ; covir and h-t the eggs 
lx.'come well flavourfid, then serve in a 
pile, with rife round ; or make cniutons 
or small rounds (»f to:jst, and put little* 
h(:aps of the curry on th^m. ( ■liutney 
or hot pickles can be added to this. 
Cost, from Is. fid. to Is, Od. when a 
dozen eggs are used. 

Eggs, Curried, Cold. — Tin? 

yolks of some hard-lioiled eggs .should 
be pounded, either with cream, butter, 
or white saiue to moisten. A tea- 
fipoonfiil of curry jiasti; sliould be 
allowe<l for half a dozen eggs on an 
average ; this is to be mixed with stock 
or cream, heated, and mixed with the 
rest after it is cold. Thi* lialf-i'ggs are 
to be filled in the usual way. {See 


Egos, Stuffed.) Very useful for 
garnishing salads and other dishes of 
a piquant sort. 

£ggs, Devilled.— Tf to be served 
hot, boil the eggs hard, and quarter or 
slice them, then lay them in a stewpan 
with enough gravy to cover them. 
Gravy a la Diarlk, sec p. 85, will 
be found excellent ; hut a plainer ono 
can he made on the same ])rinciplc by 
using a cheaper stock. A few drops of 
anchovy sauce is an improvement. 
8(;rve as soon as tho eggs are hot 
through, with stri}>s of dry toast, or 
put croutons round the dish. Cost, 
variable. 

Dishes for Breakfast 
or JLiUncheon. — The undermen- 
tioned arc given more as illustrations 
of a few ways of preparing tasty 
dishes for the meals named than as 
recipes proptT, as they may bo vavi('d 
according to taste ami the eont(*nts of 
the biT-dcr. Cost is not given, owing 
to tho varitibb* nature of the dishes. 

A'c. 1. — This is a very nice dish. 
Break some eggs into a butte red siiute- 
pan ; dust ovt*r with a dash of salt and 
pepper and a ]>inch of dried herbs, 
with a little fresh parsb^y senlded and 
chopped. Set this in the oven until 
the yolks arc just set, th(‘n pour a 
little Buown Sauce on some fritid or 
toasted lu'ead, cut into roumls, one for 
each egg. Trim most of tlu' wlnte 
off, and lay an <‘gg on each piece of 
bread; chop the surplus wliites up, 
add tliem to a little hot tomato j)uree, 
s< asoned with a dash of mustard and 
salt ; ])Oui’ this roumi the eggs, leaving 
the yolks visildr, and serve hot. S(‘V(m 
or nine eggs make a good dish ; an 
odd number alway.s dislujs )>eltcr than 
an <‘v<*n one. 

-Vo. 2. — Chop and fry a good-sizfal 
onion, add a tabli •spoonful of French 
vineLeu, a dasli of French nmsUird, 
a few droj)s of am;hf>vy cssenci^, 
and a little tliick brown gravy. Then 
put in a sp(»onful of cold game or 
poultry, miiieed or chopjxjd. Spr<iad 
this over some bread, as in the above 
dish ; on the lop of it lay tho eggs, 
cooked as above, or in any way 
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preferred. Put a teaspoonful of brown 
sauce or gravy on each yolk, and 
garnish with fried parsley. 

JVb. 3. — Boil some eggs hard, and fry 
double the number of slices of bacon and 
bread. These are to be a little larger 
than half an egg cut lengthwise. 
Arrange the bread on a dish for serving, 
lay the bacon next, then moisten it 
with any sauce handy — one of the 
brown piquant sort is as good as any 
— put half an egg on each, white side 
up, and serve hot. 

Ah. 4. — Cook and divide the eggs 
as above ; spread the broad with a 
small quantity of thick Mushroom 
Sauce, put the bacon next, then the 
egg ; a few whole button mushroonis 
should be cooked, and used for garnish- 
ing. 

Xo. 5. — Put a layer of rice, cooked 
in any savoury manner, on a hot dish; 
lay in some eggs, lightly poached, then 
cover with more rice, marking round 
to show the shape of tlu‘ eggs. S«*t 
this over boiling water to lieat, as it is 
assumed that rice from a ])rovious 
meal will be usi‘d. Form a bord«T of 
rounds of fried bread, or bacon, or 
slict'd tomatoes ; or, if eonveiiient, 
with a veg(‘tablo puree of any 
sort. 

Xo. 6. — This is a miuh apjuoved 
dish. Butter a shallow j»io-dish (>r a 
fire-proof china one ; shake bread- 
crumbs over, then i)ut a layer of 
cho]»ped luim and tongiu? or cold 
sausages in slices ; break tliree or ftmr | 
eggs over in a single layer, add sidt j 
and pepper and luabs of sonu’ kind, ' 
then go on with another layer of ham, 
&c. , then more eggs, bam again, and 
crumbs at the top. Put bits of butter 
ov(;r, and brown bid’ore the fire or in 
the oven. This is preferably heat<*d 
over water before browning, as it is 
less dry. Time for the t‘ggs to just 
set, not to get hard, is required. Tliis 
is eonsideraldy improved by moistening 
the meat wdth a little gravy, and 
putting a morsel of butter on each egg.. 

This may be varied by using a little 
onion or celery puree in layers with 
the above ingredients. 


Eggs, Easter, or Coloured 
Eggs. — These present a very pretty 
appearance, and are much served 
abroad at Easter time. There are 
many ways of preparing them, some 
very complicated ; the following is the 
simplest we know. If required striped 
or mottled, wind some silks of various 
colours about the eggs previous to 
boiling them. For self-coloured ones, 
a solution of spinach -juice should be 
used for green ones, saffron for yedlow, 
cochineal or carmine for red. Any of 
the colourings referred to in this work 
may be used, and by varying the 
quantity added to the water, paler or 
darker shades of the same colour may 
be obbiined, and the eggs served in 
great variety. After they have boiled 
for a sufficient time they should bo 
left awhile in the water, then laid on 
a clean cloth to dry. They look nicer 
if rubbed over with siilad oil before 
serving. The water should boil fast 
all the lime. 

Sliould a ** surprise *’ disli be desin d, 
tbc eggs should be boiled in the 
I colouring solution, then (‘inplied when 
cold, and the shells filled with jelly 
blaiiemange, or other liquid that will 
set when cold. The lirokeii shells 
are to be neatly joined and fasteiUHl 
with eobuired libbon, which should 
be gummed or pasted round, then tied 
in a buw'. 

Eggs and X*lageolets.— Be- 

quiretl : a tin of flageolets, a dozen 
eggs, sau(‘e. ganiish, tke., as below*. 
Post, about 2s. 3il., exclusive of sauce. 

Make a j>mee of the flageolets 
{str boil the eggs 

either haul or soft, as j)referred, dip 
them in a little w'arm Imtter, and 
roll tlu m in fried bread-crumbs. File 
u}» eight of them in the centre of a 
liot dish, tlu'ii put the puree round 
from a forcing Img, to form a border, 
(hirnish round this with small crofitons 
in pn'tty shapes, and nicely glazed. 
Send tliii k Bkown Sauce to table in a 
\m\\. Any other green puree may 
take tlio place of the one given. 

Eggs, Fricass^d.— Bequired: 
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Oggs, sauce, and seasoning, with gar- 
nish and adjuncts as below. Cost, 
very variable. 

There is here plenty of scope for 
variety, and a dish of this sort is 
generally much liked ; being somewhat 
more substantial than the usual run of 
egg dishes, a fricassee is a suitable one 
for luncheon or dinner. The founda- 
tion is a nice sauce of the white 
variety, to which may be added button 
mushrooms, or the addition of a spoon- 
ful or two of mushroom sauce or ])urco 
is just as suitable; flavour this nicely 
with sfilt and pepper, a dash of mace 
and cayenne, then pour it over the 
hard-boiled eggs, w'hich may be in 
Slices or quarters, and should be 
aiTangcd on a hot dish. If the eggs 
art' first seasoned a little, and moistened 
with a few drops of lemon juice, the 
dish is all the nicer. About half a 
pint of sauce to five or six eggs will be 
wanted. When the rich white sauces 
— as bechamel or supreme— are used, 
make no addition by way of seasoning ; 
but any small pieces of cooked poultry 

white meat may be put in, and the 
dish will be found very delicious. The 
remains of calf’s or lamb’s feet or calfs 
head make admirable di.shes of this 
kind. For a similar dish from fish, 
cooked white fish with a suitable sauce 
may be employed ; the garnish may be 
lemon or any such as would be suitable 
for the fish in the first instance. 

Eggs, Frica4Eis4ed, d la 
Bengal. — Required: eggs, onions, 
butter, stock, cream, bacon, seasoning, 
garnish, &c., as below. Cost, about 
Is. 2d., exclusive of salad and chutney. 

This is a particularly nice way of 
BCirving eggs ; although rather more 
trouble than many others, the result 
repays it. Peel and chop enough 
onions to fill two tablespoons, cook 
them in butter without browning, then 
add a gill of cream, the same of good 
white meat stock, a pinch of grated 
ginger, cayenne, salt, and pepper ; 
thicken with a tablespoon ful of arrow- 
root, and boil up ; then add a teaspoon- 
ful of sliced lemon in tiny dice, off the 


fire ; this must be free from peel and 

ith. Have ready on a hot dish four 

ard-boiled eggs in dice, and an e(iual 
bulk of broiled bacon, cut up similarly; 
sefison them a little as above (salt on 
the bacon excepted), then }H)ur the 
sauce over. Have the yolk of one egg 
whole, put this in the centre, with 
bacon dice round it ; then serve with a 
little dish of Bengal chutney and one 
of any green salad. 

Eggs, Fried. — At the best this 
is not a digestible, though it is a 
favourite way of cooking eggs ; but it 
can be made more dig(!8tible by using 
a little fat and cooking the eggs slowly, 
taking care not to bum tlic fat; if 
this is done, the bottoms of the eggs 
get very dark and are by no means 
wholesome ; in this state they are 
quite unsuitc'd for )>erson8 of weak 
(iigi'stion. The frying medium may 
be oil, butt(T, lard, nice dri])ping, or 
bacon or ham fat ; the latter is (juite 
suitable if the eggs are to be served 
with these adjuncts, but see that the 
fat is not too dark in eolour. The 
next thing is the pan, w hich should bo 
quite clean ; so soon as the fat is hot 
slide the eggs in from a cup, then 
slacken the heat, and as soon as the 
whites are set take them up w’ith a 
slice. Should it happen that the bot- 
toms are done while the tops are 
hardly cooked, pop the ])an in the oven 
for a minute to finish. Take the slice 
in the left hand, and trim any dis- 
coloured parts from the w’hite wdth a 
sharp knife in the right hand ; avoid 
waste, but the eggs are most unsightly 
if not trimmed. Slide them on to the 
ham or bacon, if any, or on to dry 
or btittered toast. Fried eggs for 
garnishing spinach and other dishes 
must be so trimnu'd tliat only a clear 
ring of w hite is round each yolk. 

Another wny . — Use plenty of hot 
fat, and as the eggs are dropped in 
take a wooden spoon and turn them 
over and over ; they will puff out and 
look like balls; these are often used 
for garnishing vtjgotablo dishes and 
hashes of meat. 
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Fried, for Spinach 
and other Green Vegetables. 

— (See Yolks of Eggs, Fiiied.) 

Eggs an Gratin.— Required : 
bread, butter, seasoning, herbs, eggs, 
and an ancliovv. Cost, about 9d. or 
lOd. 

Chop an anchovy, a shalot, and a 
sprig of parsley ; add two ounces of 
butter and a qiuirter of a pint of fine 
bread-crumbs; season with salt and 
p(*j»por, and strew the mixture over a 
flat dish that has been buttered and 
heated, I’ut the dish in the oven or 
before th'c fire for the crumbs to brown 
a little, then break five or six eggs and 
lay them on the top, sliding them on 
very carefully. Put the dish in the 
oven until the whites are just set, then 
serve at once. 

The crumbs at the bottom of the 
dish require mixing with eggs in the 
raw state ; for the above quantity 
three will be wanted ; or a more eco- 
nomical dish is made by using one egg 
only, and a spoonful of milk, or gravy, 
or stock. A tiny onion is sometimes 
added, and for a very savoury snack 
rub the l^ottom of the dish with a clove 
of garlic. 

Eggs k la Mandarin.— Re- 
quired ; rice, (’ggs, game, sjiucc, and 
bread, as below. Cost, from 4d. to od. 
per case ; more when game is very 
d(?ar. 

Put a lining of Ruowxed Rice in 
oval china cases, leaving room for the 
half of a hard-boiled egg, cut side 
down. Over the egg put a little 
minci‘d game that has been moistened 
with Mandakins’ Sauce (page 103) ; 
put a thin layer of rice over, and 
moisten with more sauce, dredge a 
few fried crumbs over, and heat in the 
oven, then servo on a dish with a 
neatly-folded napkin. 

Perigueux, Schiller, and Sauce 
DE Madere can be used in the same 
way. 

Eggs an Miroir, — Melt an 
ounce of butter in a dish that will 
stand the oven ; break in two or three 
season wdth pepper and salt. 


Put the dish in the oven for a minute, 
then hold a salamander over, but not 
too near, to finish the cooking ; the 
yolk should look clear and transparent 
and the white retain a slightly bluish 
tint. Cost, about 4d. 

Eggs and Peas an Gratin. 

— {See the recipe for Peas au Gratin 
in Drested Vegetables.) Prepare the 
dish as directed, but cover the surface 
of the peas with fried or poached 
eggs before sprinkling with the 
crumbs. When quite hot, dust over 
with cayenne and serve. For an 
ehiborate dish, garnish between the 
eggs with stars of truffle or Braised 
Mushrooms. If the latter, glaze them, 
or coat them with Brown Sauce. Cost, 
according to quantity prepared, about 
Is. to Is. 3d. if six eggs are used. 

Eggs, Poached. — If an egg 

poacher be at hand the process is facili- 
tated, as all that is needed is to break 
each egg into the little wire receptacle, 
and place it in boiling wuUt until 
done ; but an ordinary frying-pan or 
saute-pan docs very well. Put in it 
some boiling water, and to erich quart 
add a te.'ispoonful of salt and a 
dcs.<ertspoonful of vinegar ; a little 
lemon juice does, or better still is 
French vinegar. Break each egg into 
a cup and slide into the water— four or 
five can be done together — when the 
water boils up draw the pan aside, and 
let it simmer only until done. The 
whites should look opaque ; by watch- 
ing, one can tell when to dish them. 
If only one egg, use a tiny saucepan, 
or one of the little fire-proof china 
pans called cocottes^ otherwise the 
white may run, and the egg look 
raggy if it has too much room. 

In using the cocotte^ butter it a little, 
and break the egg in it, then put a bit 
of butter on the top, and set the pan in 
a vessel of boiling water ; this is a very 
good way. Small moulds are used as 
substitutes, or deep patty-pans answer. 
Poached eggs can be dished on toast, 
or ham, or bacon ; take them up with a 
slice and drain them ; remove the slice 
w'ith care, or they may break. If 
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nicely cooked, they want but little 
trimming ; only the part that may have 
run needs removal. Chopped parsley 
may he sprinkled over them, if liked. 

Hggs, Preserved.— The first 
thing of importfmco is the freshness 
of the eggs ; if this cannot be guaran- 
teed, the process will result in loss and 
disiippointment. Many ways are re- 
commended ; a solution of gum arabic 
is said to answer well. The eggs 
should be smeared with it, and covered 
when dry with bran or sawdust. 
They may be preserved by putting 
them in a net, say a dozen at a time, 
and plunging into boiling water, in 
which leave them for not more than 
twenty seconds. They are then 
packed as above. The yolks will be 
fairly soft, and the whiles only slightly 
coagulated. For long keeping, the 
lime treatment is by many considered 
the best. A solution is made, in the 
proportion of three pounds of quick- 
lime, half a pound of s^tlt, and one 
ounce of cream of tartar to a gallon 
and a half of boiling water. This is 
poured over the eggs when quite cold. 
Salt, as in all cases of food preserva- 
tion, is of use here. Take a dry box 
or barrel, cover the bottom with dry 
salt, and lay in as many eggs as it 
will take without their touching each 
other. Put in salt in fine powder, 
enough to fill all the spaces betw'een 
the eggs, then add a complete layer of 
salt. Go on thus until full, and let 
the top layer be salt an inch or two 
in thickness. Press it down firmly, 
and cover with a thick cloth and a 
tight-fitting lid. The place of storage 
must be cool and dry. A plan recom- 
mended is to smear each egg with 
salad oil, and wrap up separately in 
tissue paper ; the ends arc to bo 
twisted and threaded with worsted, 
then strung up in a dry, well-venti- 
lated place. Pure lard may be used if 
free from salt, and if packed in saw- 
dust in a tin, soldered, the eggs are 
said to be good for any length of time. 

SggB, Pyramid of,— Required : 
half a pint of melted butter or white 


sauce, which can be of any desired 
richness ; two ounces of grated cheese, 
a flavouring of nutmeg, lemon rind, 
salt, and pepper, and eggs as below. 
Cost, about Is. 3d. 

To the sauce as above beat in the 
yolks of three eggs off the fire, and 
after they are well amalgamated with 
the sauce stir in a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice; have ready four hard-boiled 
eggs, in slices ; pile these pyramid 
fashion on a dish, and pour the siiuce 
over ; then sprinkle some pale raspinji-s 
over the surface and dredge with 
grated cheese; this should bo I’ar- 
mosan, but that for the sauce may bo 
half English. l*ut it in the oven to 
brown, then dot it about wuth the 
whites of two eggs that have been 
beaten to a froth wdth a i)inch of 
cayenne and nutmeg ; do this so thtit 
the brow’ll shows between ; put it back 
for the whites to become tinged witli 
brown ; choose a cool part of the oven 
for this. Put a few sprigs of parshy 
about the dish, and servo at once. 
This is a very good savoury. The 
same mixture may be prepared in a 
number of little cases, if liked, and 
served one to each person. Or it can 
be put into scallop-shells, and served as 
“ sailloped eggs.’^ 

pggs, Savoury. — (See Eons, 

Stuffed.) 

Eggs, Scrambled. — Mumbled, 
junmi^y and rumbled are other names 
given to similar preparations of eggs. 
Melt a little butter in a frying-pan, 
and break the eggs in as for frying ; 
as soon as the whites are on the jHiint 
of setting, stir the mass together wdth 
a spoon, and when done, they will look 
streaky. If dished too soon, they will 
run ; if loft too long, they get tough. 
Do not let them get dark on the 
bottoms; great heat is not required. 
The mass should just set, then bo 
served at once. 



Eggs, Stuffed . — These are to bo 
eaten cold. For a simple dish, take 
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the yolks from some hard-boiled eggs, 
and pound with enough butter or white 
sauce to make a rather moist paste ; 
then season with pepper and salt and 
any finely-powdered herbs, or a little 
store sauce or chutney, or the liquid 
from some thick hot pickles. Grated 
lemon peel and a little of the juice may 
be added, and a dash of cooked ham or 
tongue is a welcome addition. All sorts 
of potted meats, as well as game and 
poultry, may be used up in the same 
way, and serve to give variety. Another 
way is to i)Ound the yolks with butter, 
black pepper and cayenne, and chopped 
])arsle3\ This foims a good breakfast 
dish with dry toast and a plain salad. 
Vaiious kinds of gravies and sauces of 
the most savoury kind, mixed wdth 
the egg yolk and ijounded to a soft 
paste, will furnish many tasty snacks. 
Then there are potted fish and fish 
essences of all sorts, W’hich may be used 
as described under Eggs, Anchovy. 
Lobster, salmon, sardines, shrimps, and 
prawns arc all good thus. Eggs stufled 
with cheese are excellent ; English or 
foreign cheese may be used, but a small 
proportion of Ptirmesan should be added, 
if possible. Equal parts of egg yolk, 
butter, and cheese, flavoured to taste 
with cayenne, and a hint of nutmeg, if 
liked, may bo recommended. If the 
mixture is put into the half-eggs by 
means of a bag and pipe, the effect is 
prettier. (See recipes under Salads 
and Gaunishes.) Cost of the above 
varies from Is. 6d. to 2s. i)cr dozen, on 
an average. 

XSgg Toasts i. la Souffle.— 

Cut a wicc of bread, round or oval, to 
fit the dish for table, and sufficient for 
seven eggs, that a portion of toast 
may bo served with each egg. Take 
the crust off, toast and butter it, and 
lay it on the dish, then divide it into 
portions. Spread a little warm cream 
over, and season with cayenne and 
nutmeg, just a pinch. The eggs are 
to bo poached and cut neatly, free 
from most of the white, then laid on 
the toast. While this is being done the 
following mixturo is to be prepared : 


— Boil together half a pint of milk, 
a gill of cream, a innch of salt and 
pepper, and an ounce of fine flour, 
for a few minutes ; take it from the 
fire, add the yolks of two eggs, an 
ounce of grated l^armesan and half as 
much Gruyere cheese; beat for a 
minute, then stir in the stiffly- whipped 
whites of (Jggs. Coat each egg w'ith 
this, in such a way that the shajie ia 
apparent : this is to ^militate the 
serving. Set the dish over hot w'ater 
in a sharp oven, and brown with a 
salamander, if required; the surface 
should be dredged with grated cheese 
and fried crumbs just before dishing. 
This is a very good dish for luncheon. 
The mixture will rise like a souffle if 
properly baked. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Eggs and Vegetable Hash. 

— Preijurc a liash of mixed vegetables, 
as directed in the chapter on Vege- 
tables ; one of a piquant kind is the 
most suitable. Pile it high in the 
middle of the dish, put a ring of eggs, 
cooked in any approved fashion, round 
the base, and one on the top, and send 
a brown sauce of the shaip kind to 
table. For a maif/re disli, use Brown 
Sauce, Vegetarian. Cost varies with 
the St'iuce and the season. 

There are many ways of varying 
this dish, and it is good in all. Some 
fried crumbs can be sprinkled over tlie 
vegetables, and croutons used for 
garnish. Or capers may be mixed 
amongst the vegetables, and a little 
Brown Caber Sauce poured over the 
eggs. If the hash is composed of 
white vegetables, a delicate sauce, rich 
or plain, as preferred, is suitable. A 
small proportion of rice or other 
cereal, cooked plainly or in any piquant 
way, imjn'oves these dishes for most 
palates : it can bo served round or 
amongst the vegetables. 

ZSggs k la Volaille.—Kequired : 

rice, cream, poultry, garnish, sauce, 
&c,, as below’. Cost, variable. 

Use rico boiled as for curry, moisten 
with w’arin cream, and lino the cases as 
directed on page 593 ; put in a poultry 
mince w’ith sauce over Sauce 
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Volaille) ; finish with rice, level the 
surface, and steam for a few minutes ; 
sprinkle the tops with chopped tar- 
ragon and chervil, and the sieved 
liver of a fowl or a little chopped 
tongue. Serve hot. Cucumber or 
Celery sauce is equally suitable for 
this dish. 

ISggS, to WMsk. — Break the 
eggs by tapping the shell lightly on 
the edge of a basin, and drop them 
singly into a cup before putting them 
altogether. Bemove the “ specks ” 
with a fork, and then whisk them well. 
A wire whisk, as shown, is generally 



Fk;. lOt).— Ei.'o Whisks. 

TIjp lower lattorn is useful for other pur- 
jK)ses — as hatter, jollies, &c. It is slackened 
or liyliteiied by inoviiiy the centre ring. 

preferred ; those of the light kind of wire 
ani the easiest to work. Some like a 
whisk made of wicker ; these are to be 
had of basket-makers. Eggs properly 
whisked are light, and will go further. 
When added to dishes that require 
vigorous beating after the blending of 
the ingredients, the previous beating 
of the eggs is of less importance ; 
indeed, in some few instances direc- 
tions are given to drop them in whole. 
When the whites and yolks are to be 
separated, one is more likely to fail by 
being slow than quick. After the 
tapping on the basin, pull the shell 
apart, and pass the yolk rapidly from 
the one half to the other, letting the 
white drop into a basin. Whisk the 
yolks first, then the whites. To 
attain the stiff froth so often men- 
tioned, fresh eggs must be used («cc 
page 591), and a current of air will 
assist, so will a pinch of salt. Here a 
whisk is not always used. Some 


manage better by putting the whites 
on a plate or flat dish, and beating 
with a palette-knife. This sounds 
simple, but some amount of practice 
is necessary. It is no use to just 
** tickle ” the eggs : they must be 
carried right over the knife; and as 
soon as firm, so that the plate can be 
turned upside down without dropping 
the eggs, they are ready, and must be 
used at once. 

Nest of Eggs, or Eggs in a 
Nest. — This may be served for an 
entree. Seven to nine eggs make a 
nice dish. Boil them hard, and whi‘n 
cold, take the* whites and cut them in 
strips the length of the egg. Lay 
them in a tin with a little butter, and 
put them in the oven, turning them 
about for the butter to coat them 
well. Then take any remnants of 
cooked white meat or poultry, mince, 
and pound it to a paste wdth the yolks 
of the eggs ; a spoonful or two of, any 
suitable sauce, or some cream or gmvy, 
may bo used to moisten the mass ; it 
should bo nicely seasoncjd. Flour the 
hands, and mc'ik(‘ up into the size and 
8ha[)e of (‘ggs. Tak(? a fireproof china 
dish, rounii and ratiier deep, put thii 
sliredded wltites in to form a ring, 
then pile uj) the eggs, and jiour a nice 
thick sauce over ; any that could go to 
table with the meat used is suitable. 
Or good brown sauce or thick gravy is 
mostly preferred, if roast fowl be used. 
Sot the dish over boiling water until 
the eggs are hot through, then serve. 
Cost, about Is. 4d., exclusive of the 
meat. 

Note. — T he eggs can be coated with 
fried crumbs, if liked. 

Plovers’ Eggs,— These are es- 
teemed as a great delicacy ; they are 
usually boiled hard, and may be served 
cither hot or cold. If hot, they should 
be sent to table in a neatly-folded 
serviette ; if cold, in a moss-lincKl 
basket, unless more elaborate service 
is required. The eggs are also much 
used for decorating rich salads. Tho 
cost is uncertain, but they are al- 
ways expensive. In addition to tho 
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following, plovers’ eggs can be served 
in any of the best of the waj'S given 
for ordinary eggs. (See also Salads.) 

Plovers’ Eggs, Boiled.— Boil 
them in the usu^ way, allowing from 
eight to ten minutes ; arrange them 
nicely, and if served in a napkin, 
garnish with parsley or a substitute. 
Serve brown bread and butter with 
th(nn. Some dislike the method of 
serving in a basket above mentioned ; 
then a napkin may be used for cold 
eggs ; it should be pn^ttily folded. 

Another way. — Shell the eggs, and 
lay them in little eases of fried bread 
(eee Garnishes), then pour over them 
some rich sauce ; amongst others, we 
may mention as very suitable, Becha- 
mel, Veloute, Supreme, Sauce 
V oLAiLLE, and Sauce Italienne, 
White. 

Plovers’ Eggs, Bonchdes of. 

— These are delicious morsels ; they 
can be served as an ('iitree. Boil five 
or six eggs liard, cut them through 
lengtlnvise when cold, and nuisk the 
cut side with a little nice forceim‘at ; 
somcj pounded cooked poultry, moist- 
ened with rich white sauce or cream, 
delicately seasoned with line herbs, 
and a dash of mace, wliite pepper, and 
cayenne, is the best for the purjK»se ; 
or a slice of any rich savoury pate, 
such as are sold in tins, aiisw’ers well. 
Make this quite smooth, then coat 
with rich Frying Batter, and fry a 
golden brown. Bile in a siTviette, 
and garnish with fried parsley. Cost, 
variable. 

Another tray. — Proceed as above 
directed, but use some very thinly- 
rolled puff pastry for the cases, in- 
stead of batter ; it should bo out in 
oval shapes, and the edges brought 
together across the top, then pinched 
up with the fingers; or, if preferred, 
the edges can bo made to overlap and 
be neatly joined. Brush these? over 
with beaten egg yolk, then roll them 
in crushed vermicelli, and fry us 
before. If tlie paste for these is not 
thin, they are a failure, as the moment 
they are a pale brown they are to bo 


taken up, and should the paste be 
thick it will have a raw taste. Drain 
on paper before serving. 

Plovers' Eggs, in Cases.— 

Required : eggs, lorcemeat, and gar- 
nish, as below’. Cost, variable; from 
fid. or 8d. each, inclusive, on an 
average. 

Take some fireproof china cases, one 
for each egg, coat them round the 
bottom and sides with chicken force- 
meat, such as is described above ; or 
it can be made more savoury by frying 
a chopped mushroom or tw'o with the 
herbs, and mixing with it. Break an 
egg into each, and cover with another 
layer of forcemeat, making it even by 
the aid of a w’arm palette-knife. Set 
these in a tin of boiling w’ater in the 
oven, and let them simmer for about a 
quarter of an hour or until firm ; or a 
potato steamer can be used if the tops 
of the moulds arc covered with buttered 
paper, and the water allowed to boil 
very slowdy. Turn out on a hot dish, 
pour a little rich w'hite sfiuce over, and 
sprinkle them alternately w’ith chopped 
truflle, parsh y, and gnittni liam ; do 
this as quickly us possible, and serve 
at once. 

Plovers’ Eggs, Fritters of.- 

Required : boiled eggs, sausage meat, 
batter, and a mw’ egg. Cost varies 
with the forcemeat. 

Take for six eggs about tw’elve 
ounces of riih veal sausage meat, or 
any prefcrrtd (see the chapter on 
Sausaoes). Shape this into a roll, and 
tie it in a buttered cloth, then cook it 
in a potato steamer for about half an 
hour ; it should be the circumference 
of an egg in its shell in its thickest 
part. When tliis is cold, cut it in 
slices the sixth of an inch thick. Take 
the eggs, boiled liard and left to cool, 
cut the ends off, then slice them in 
the sfiine way. Sjfiread the Kiusage 
slice's out on a hoard : there should 
be as many again as there are slices of 
eggs ; lay a slice of the latter betw’een 
two of iiieat, and press them together, 
sandw ich mode ; then brush round the 
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edges with raw beaten egg, and dip 
them in frying bitter ; fry and serve 
like the Bouchees. The tips of white 
that were cut off will come in for 
garnishing salads. 

Wliites of Effgs, Poached.-;- 

Butter a plain wmte jar, such as is 
used for jam, or a plain tin mould, 
and put in whites of eggs to an inch 
or so in depth, then set the jar in a 
saucepan, with boiling water round it, 
or place it in a potato steamer ; lay a 
buttered paper over, and cook until 
firm, then set by to get cold, and turn 
out. Small moulds can be used, but 
in this way the eggs will cut up to 
better advantage. For the uses of 
this, see Gaknisues. 

Yolks of Eggs, Pried.— In 

some instances the whites of eggs arc 
disliked and left; and in others a 
good portion is cut away when eggs 
are prepared for garnishing spinach 
and other purees. The following 
mode will enable anyone to cook the 
yolks only, and then the whites can 


be used for other purposes. The eggs 
must be quite fresh for this method, 
as the perfect separation of the two 
parts is important Drop each yolk 
into a tiny patty-pan, buttered very 
slightly ; lay them in water prepared 
as for poached eggs, letting it come 
over the tops; cook until they will 
slip from the pans, then lay them in 
cold water, that they may not harden. 
Take them up in a few minutes and 
drain on a cloth, then fry them in a 
little hot fat ; just give them a second 
or two, and pour the fat over the top 

j with a spoon. If any of the white is 
by chance left on, it will form a ring 
tliat can be removed. These look 
pretty laid in rings of fried bread 

I when for garnishing. 

! Yolks of Eggs, Poached.— 

Poach these in water as above, then 
drain on a cloth, and at once lay 
them in a saute pan and pour a little 
hot cream over ; leave for a minute, 
then serve ; they look nice on a green 
puree. 
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To classify vegetables strictly is by no means an easy task; one person 
might urge that arrowroot, lx‘ing the ]>ro(luct of tlie root of a plant, should 
be placed in this group; wliile another might contend that a cucumber or 
tomato would be more fittingly grouped with fruits. Exact classification 
must, tlierefore, give way to custom; and the metluKls of serving tlie 
various edibles, for wdiieh recipes are given in the following pages, have 
inflmmced their arrangement. We will first consider the vegetable world 
in tlie shape of roofs and tubers ; green plants, in the form of leaves, stems, 
and stalk, and the fruit of the plant ; edible fumji ; and lichens and 
seaweed. Of roots and tubers, carrots, turnips, onions, potatoes, parsnips, 
beetroot, and Jerusalem artichokes afford familiar examples. Of green 
plants, cabbages, asiiaragus, marrows, pumpkins, spinach, tomatoes, and 
celery may 1x3 regarded as ever 3 ’’-day types ; with which must be grouped 
the entire salad tribe, various >vild plants, and pot-lierbs of all sorts. Of 
fungi, the most largely used are mushrooms and allied species, as the 
truffle and the morel ; these are called cryptogamic or flowerless plants. 
Of the lichen and seaweed family, Icelami moss. Irish moss, and laver 
illustrate the composition, and are types of the whole range. 

To enjoy fresh vegetables in perfection is the lot of comparatively few 
|K*ople. To compare a dish of peas or a cabbage, culled from one’s own 
ganlen in the early morning and cooked for the mid-day meal, witli garden 
produce that lias been closely packed and brought many miles by rail or 
road, then further exposed for a day or two in the greengrocers shop, 
would be tantamount to saying that a mackerel which has lain in the dust 
and siui of a hot street is equal to one fresh from the sea. The thing is 
to get our vegetables as fresli as circumstances permit, then to make the 
most of t hem. 

But do we make the most of them ? We fear not, and wo believe that 
most of the charges broiiglit against us in this respect have much truth in 
thmn. One of the most frequent is the charge of neglect. It has been said 
that a number of the most common of our wild plants, that make wholesome 
and pleasant dishes, and that can bo had for the gatliering, are unknown to 
liosts of our peasantry ; the British pig, as he roams about our hedges and 
ditclios, gets the benefit of liis owner’s ignorance. Anotlier accusation is 
that of prejudice in the matter of diet, esj>ecially vegetable diet ; in short, 
this branch of the cuisine is declared to be but little understood in our 
tiglit little island. As to tasty ways of serving, those who are beat able 
to judge assure us that scores of dainty dishes, that are regarded as 
every-day preparations across the Channel, are practically unknown to the 
majority of English people. And with regard to our ‘‘ plain vegetable 
cookery,” we are all pretty familiar with the assertion that by the utilisation 
of the soluble salts, tlmt are washed out of our plants by our ordinary 
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methods of boiling, and which eventually find their way down the sink, 
we should all be the richer both in health and pocket : this point surely is 
worthy of attention. 

But how are these salts to be retained ? Mainly by management and 
forethought. In many cases the water from celery, carrots, and other 
vegetables forms the basis of soup ; but everybody does not take soup, 
and there are other ways of using it up. Supposing the dinner to-day is 
composed of boiled meat, witli tlie usual adjuncts — carrots, turnips, &e. ; 
and to-morrow's meal is to be a stew of fresh meat and vegetables; many 
people would boil down to-day’s pot liquor, and use it with any left-over 
vegetables, but an equal number would throw it away. Want of thought, 
ratlier than wilful waste, has most to do -with acts of this sort. Another 
way to get tlie benefit of the saline matter is to cook such vegetables as 
admit of it in a small quantity of winter. The cabbage family are, of 
course, excepted; neither could one use the concentrated liquor from 
boiled onions. But take, for example, a bunch of spring carrots : why 
should they be boiled, as they often arc, in a gallon of wat(‘r, and that 
tlirowm away ? A less quantity ivould often get used up, in the above or 
some other way, where a huge potful is jjoured olf. It has been rightly said 
that our system of plainly cooked plants for service with animal food is 
right enough in princi[)le, and well suited to the average digestion ; but it 
must be carried out with judgment, to avoid loss of their good properties. 

And here we may very fittingly say a few words about pnrtcs, A 
puree forms a pleasant mriety at table ; it may be very attractive in 
appearance; it may bo so cooked, as shown farther on, as to retain to the 
full both flavour and nutriimmt; while it is a most digestible way of 
prcj)aring vegetables. Some peojde do not masticate their vegetalilcs; 
others cannot. A puree is freed from skins, seeds, and tough fibn‘s ; 
and it is noteworthy that cases are quite common where a particular 
vegetable, served whole, causes sufftwing, wliih^ in jmnh^ form it is 
digested without inconvenience. It seems, tlu^refore, a matter for regn‘t 
that any vegetable should bo condemned as indigestible until it has })een 
tried as a puree. Tlie little extra trouble entailed by the jirocijss is not 
worth consideration, compared with the foregoing and otlier advantages : 
special mention must be made of the facilities afforded by purees for the 
using up of many remnants, and the introduction of a variety of wiiolesome 
seasonings — as herbs, &c. 

So far, we have for the most part dealt with vegetables as adjuncts; 
and, no doubt, much of the monotony complained of in this branch of 
cookery is due to this habit of regarding vegetables, with few exceptions, 
“as an accident, or a something to bo throw’ll! in.” English dinner tallies 
of the artisan and middle-class population are seldom furnished witli a 
dish of vegetables as a separate cour.se ; but we ani one with the Frencli 
chef who said that such an innovation would lead to geiuTal reform 
in matters of diet. Such variety as is here referred to need not be 
either costly or very troublesome. Take the most ordinary of the class, 
say a cabbage, or cauliflower, or a dish of beans of potatoes ; and it is 
surprising what deft manipulation with other inexpensive materials will 
accomiilish. To go a step higher, it is not too much to say that in 
thousands of English homes, where meat is served in plenty, such di-shes 
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as KM in butter, celery or onion, stewed in s^k. spi^h wiljb e^if.. or 
fr.^ of mixed veRctables are neror served. In some homow they wonW 
he voted very extravagant. As to the dainty fntter, not of iiew^iij 
costly, how many — or, rather, how few — of those who eat them abroad ever 
venture on their coiicoctiou in their own kitehens ? 

Tiiesc remarks arc not made to urge ve^t'otarianism, or to bring the 
nrj^uments of V(*j?ctanans prominently forwanl; but it is certain that 
a niiinher of vejicetahle dishes would furnish a wtdeome change in many 
homes whore the butcher’s bill is a weekly bugbear. A meal minus animal 
food will, if properly planned, meet the full requirements of the liumau 
frame. But here judgment is required, and attention to the class of 
vegetjibics known as pulse, for the preparation of which see the preceding 
(•lia])ter. 

Now a few words on preserved vegetables. The term “preserved” 
includes dried or desiccated, and bottled and tinned vegetables. The 
dried ones are dealt with under their respective headings ; and very useful 
they are, as substitutes for the fresh article; but they can only be looked 
ujuni as substitutes, and we fully agree that their use as a regular thing is 
the result of ignorance or indolence. In tlie drying process much of the 
flavour and juices are lost; though, in the latter respect, some sorts suffer 
more than others. To campers-out they are a boon ; and of course, under 
any eireunistances, it is bettor to use dried vegetables than to go without 
(‘iitirely. The remeinbranee of two points in conneetioii with all goods of 
the desiccated class may save loss and disappointment. One is exclusion 
of the air ; this is of the first importance ; therefore, it is plain that such 
as are sold in paper packets must soon become almost worthless. They 
absorb damp, lose flavour, and may turn mouldy. The next thing is the 
advantage of using a scrap of fresh vegetable or herb to revive the flavour; 
it is surprising what an improvement may thus be effected. The best 
French brands are so blended as to need no such addition ; we are 
referring more especially to the ordinar}" cheap varieties. 

As to the canned vegetables, we have given under tlieir separate 
headings particulars of the chief kinds that may be bought in this form ; 
also a few recipes for the home preservation of some of them ; and it is 
with the latter that wo are now dealing. We do not think that it will 
pay anybody to buy vegetables for the purpose of canning them, and we 
use the word “canning” in its broad sense, as in America, and apply 
it both to bottled and tinned goods. Neither do we think that, 
on the whole, the vegetables will be found as good, or give as much 
satisfaction, as the bought ones. Wo do not wish to discourage anyone 
from making a trial ; but the art of canning is less understood here than 
abroad, and other climates are more favourable to the ripening of the 
vegetables. The very greatest care will (in England) not always result in 
success. It is of the first importance that the weather be tine at the time 
of gathering, and that the vegetables be uniformly ripe. It is sheer waste 
of time and material to take some old or over-ripe and bruised, and the rest 
not fully grown. It is also absolutely necessary that the air bo excluded, 
and that the place for storing bo neither hot nor damp. Many declare 
that light is bad ; but we cannot think that it has any serious effect on 
properly canned goods : for if it had, niiioty-uine per cent, of the articles 
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bonght of a grocer might reasonably be expected to turn out a failure, 
considering the window exposure. 

For actual details, reference must be made to recipes ; but we may here 
say a word in favour of the method of bottling detailed under Tomatoes 
later on. It is simple, clean, and inexpensive ; the first cost is not great, 
and there is the advantage of being able to see liow the contents are 
keeping. We believe we arc correct in stating that the bottles in question 
are the first of the kind made in England, and although introduced at first 
for fruit preservation, they are quite as well adapted for vegetables. In 
both instances they meet a decided want. 

In conclusion, the preservation of vegetables by means of salic3dic 
acid warrants mention ; because so much lias been written about it. By 
many it has been highly recommended as a fruit and vegetable pre- 
servative ; and there seems no doubt that it is a certain antiseptic and 
prev('nts fermentation. On the other hand, certain members of tlie 
medical profession have condemned the method. By taking any food so 
preserved, small doses of “saliciiie” would be taken with it, and to some 
persons the most minute quantities are hurtful. It is therefore safer, to 
say the least, to dispense with that or any other drug so uncertain in its 
action. Of other food preservatives, some of them sold under fancy 
names, for such purposes as wo are now discussing, we have had no 
personal experience ; but it is not too much to say that they should 
be used with extreme caution ; what ma^^ be i)ei*feetly harmh'ss in one 
case may bo the reverse in another ; 
another man's poison, applies >vith 
preserved by the aid of drugs. 

ArtichoiKes, Cldxiese.- These 
arc ciiriousl^’-shaped spiral rootlets, 
said to be of a more dainty flavour 
than th(;ir cousins of ralcstine. Be- 
sides being used as a vegetable, the^' 
may be cooked with cheese, curried, 
and prepared in many other ways as 
a savoury ; they ar<^ also sent to tabic 
with a dressing of anchovy or other 
sauce at the commencement of dinner. 

I’hej' will boil in about twenty minutes, 
and are considered very digestible. 

In the opinion of a writer, no sauce is 
so good with them as Chkstni t Savce. 

He also recommends that Chine.se 
artichokes be planted freely in the 
West of Ireland, and the islands off, 
as they would be very useful vege- 
tables to fall back upon in case of part 
failure of the potato crop. The bulb 
is said to be so hardy that it matters 
little how much frost or rain, or how 
little sun it gets; and it seems likely 
that in a short time it wdll he as well 


the old maxim that one man's meat is 
a peculiar and special force to food 


known and almost as cheap as the 
potiito. 



Firj. 107.— Artk’hoke. 


Artichokes, Globe. — This is 
very nice vegetable, and, unliko 
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many other kinds, may be kept a day 
or two without injurj'^; they are 
rather expensive, sometimes as much 
as 5d. or 6d. each, but 2d. to 4d. is a 
more usual price. They are much 
used for separate dishes, and can be 
dressed in various ways. The illus- 



Fir.. lOS.— AuTicnoKE in Section. 

A The Lenvoti. 11 The Choke. C The Ilottom. 


trations above show the artichoke 
wdiole, and in section : for some 
dishes the choke is removed ; for 
others, the bottoms only are used ; in 
such ciises the tinned ones answer (.see 
next chapter). 

Artichokes, Globe, Boiled.— 

Soak them in c'old salted water, upside 
down, for an hour or two ; they 
should be most carefully waslied and 
looked over, that any insc'cts may Im* 
dislodged. Tlic stalk should be ! 
trimmed off, also the hard leaves • 
round the bottom, and tlu' points of | 
the rest of the leaves should 1h> clipped. 
The water should be fast boiling with 
salt, about a teaspoonful to tie- quart; 
cook them until a leaf can be easily 
imlled out, from twi'iity-fivo to forty 
minutes if quite young ; but fully- 
growm 011(^8 will hike much longer — 
from an hour upwards. Drain well, 
nprid) down, and dish with sauce 
over, or in a boat. All the good 


white sauces, as usually served with 
vegetables, are suitable ; but Dutch is 
one of the best; some give the pre- 
ference to Oiled Butter, and Melted 
Butter is very generally liked. 

Another way . — Boil as above, but 
add an ounce of butter to the water, 
and a bunch of herbs; this is a 
common French way of boiling. Dish 
in a nicely-folded napkin laid in a hot 
dish, and serve quickly. 

Artichokes, Jemsalem. — 

These tubers have been grown in 
England for nearly three centuries ; 
th(‘y are generally liked and are con- 
sidered w'holesome. They are not 
starchy like potatoes, therefore do not 
become mealy when boiled. No vege- 
table needs more care in the prepara- 
tion and cooking in the very simplest 
form. A careless cook will spoil both 
appearance and flavour very readily. 
Cost, alx)ut 2d. per pound. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, 
Boiled. — Wash them thoroughly, 
then peel them. They look nicer if 
trimmed into a round or an oval form, 
or they are sometimes cut to form a 
pyramid ; but as these methods entail 
waste, and are not necessary fora plain 
dish, the artichokes may be plainly 
peeled, just to look as even as possible. 
If the cuttings can be used for soup, 
or in any other way, then they am be 
shaj>ed as described above, or in any 
other form according to fancy. While 
peeling, keep them under water as 
much as possible, and throw them 
instantly into jdenty of cold water, 
with a few drops of whit(* vinegar or 
lemon juice. Have ready boiling a 
large saucepan of water with salt, at 
least a heaped teaspoonful to the 
quart : unless well salted they are 
most insijiid. Put them in, and boil 
from tifteen to twenty-tive minutes, 
acconliug to age and si7.e. That all 
may be done together, it is advisable 
to put the largest in first {see Boiled 
PotatoEvs). The very moment they 
are done, strain them ; if left in the 
w’ater after this point is reached, tliey 
become flavourless and discoloured. 
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Have a hot dish ready, and either nib 
the artichokes over with a morsel of 
cold butter, or pour White Sauce or 
Melted Butter over them. A hint 
of chopped parsley may be sprinkled 
here and there hy way of garnish. 
For the sake of extra whiteness, some 
cooks boil these in milk and water, or 
parboil in water and finish in milk ; 
and if very old, some favour cold or 
tej)id water in place of boiling water, 
but in our opinion, when cold water is 
used, the artichokes are robbed of 
flavour and nutriment. Old ones are 
best mashed ; recipes under Turnips 
can be referred to for plain dishes. 

Artichokes, Jernsalem, 
Fried. — This way is a failure unless 
the fat be really hot. The articliokes 
should be very thinly sliced, washed, 
and dried, and put in a frying basket, 
tlien plunged into enough fat to cover 
tliem ; when golden-brown the basket 
should be shaken, and the vegetables 
sprinkled with salt and pepper (some- 
times cayenne and nutmeg are added), 
then served with lemon juice or vine- 
gar, and bread and butter, if to be 
eaten as a separate course ; or they 
may go to tabic with meat, Ac., just as 
fried potatoes are served. Parboiled 
artichokes can be fried halved or whole. 

Artichokes, Jernsalexn, 
Stewed. — Required : artichokes, sea- 
soning, milk, butter, corn-flour, and 
bread, as below. Cost, fid. to 8d. 

Peel, wash, and slice a pound and a 
half of artichokes ; drj’^ them and put 
them in an earthen jar with enough 
milk and water to cover ; add a few 
peppercorns, salt to taste, a gi*ato of 
nutmeg and ginger, a few drops of 
lemon juice, and a pinch of celery 
salt. Cov(ir the jar and cook at a very 
moderate heat until the artichokes aro 
tender. Take out the peppercorns, 
add a slight thickening of com-flour 
and milk mixed smoothly, and an 
ounce of butter, with a dash of cay- 
enne, and another squeeze of lemon to 
bring out the other flavours. Boil for 
a few minutes, and serve in a pile, on 
a round of fried bread or hot buttered 


toast. This looks prettier if a few 
little Brussels sprouts, or tufts of any 
other green vegetable be put about the 
dish. Some dried green haricots, 
plainly boiled, or a puree, also answer 
the purpose. (See the various recipes 
in the preceding chapter.) 

The flavouring of the above can bo 
varied to taste, all sorts of herbs can 
bo added, and many of the spiced 
vinegars and other liquid seasonings 
would give additional zest. 

Asparagus. — This delectable 
I vegetable is a favourite wherever in- 
troduced, and is one of the few to 
which English people grant the privi- 
lege of a separate course. Very fine 
asjiaragus is grown in Franco; the 
variety called “ giant asparagus ” is a 
good sort to buy, the stalks being so 
tender as to be all eatable. Asparagus 
is also imported from Spain and other 
countries, but its excellence on amval 
de])ends very much upon the state of 
the weather at the time of packing 
and in transit. English grown com('s 
into season later, and is smaller and 
greener than the French. 'J'he cost of 
asparagus is extremely variable, but it 
is never really cheap, and seldom 
within the reach of ordinary middle- 
class families ; but it may occasionally 
be bought for Is. fid. to 28. per hun- 
dred, though 5 h. or fis. is a common 
price, and 10s. may be asked for it. It 
is very much a question of supply and 
demand. It is, however, likely that 
asparagus will be cheaper in the near 
future, as its cultivation on a more 
extended scale and under diflferent 
conditions is receiving attention. 
Tinn(‘d aRi)aragus comes as a boon to 
people who cannot afford the finish 
vegetable; for while the tinned is 
usually reliable, the quality of the 
fresh is generally doubtful when it is 
low-priced. 

Asparagus, Boiled.— Place the 
gTcen tops evenly together, then cut 
the stalk end, so that when done they 
shall be all the same length. Scrapo 
the lower ends lightly, and lay tho 
asparagus in cold water for a timo 
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before cooking, then tie the bundles 
with bq^e, and jjut them in plenty of 
boiling water, salted slightly; cook 
uncovered gently ; when done, take 
up wdth a slice and drain on a sieve ; 
then dish on toast, the green part 
inside, and the stalks outwards. The 
toast was formerly always dipped in 
the asparagus water, and sometimes 
buttered; but now it is as often left 
dry. As to sauce, if two dishes of 
asparagus go to table, one may be 
coated with it — White Sauce, or 
Melted Butter, or any of the richer 
varieties as Dutch — but if one dish 
only, it is better to serve the sauce in 
a boat, as some persons dislike it ex- 
tremely. Time, about tw’onty minutes, 
more or less, according to size and 
quality. Brown looking ends .and 
drooi)ing heads are signs of staleness ; 
the fresher it is the quick(?r it will 
boil. As a furtlier precaution against 
breaking, it is a good plan to tie the 
asparagus in muslin ; or the heads to 
half the depth of the stalk may be 
thus protected, the stalk itself will not 
hurt, the green part easily breaks. 

Asparagus, Boiled, Ameri- 
can. — Cover the points with coarse 
muslin, bind the bundles in a couple 
of places with wide tape ; then cook 
in boiling w%atcr with salt and a 
morsel of butter. When done pile on 
toast, and put bits of cold butter 
between the stalks, just as it goes to 
table. This is a very nice way of 
serving. 

Aspara^rus, Boiled, French. 

—Boil until done, but l(*t a slight 
crispness remain, and whatever the 
kind of while sauce used, let the 
asj)aragus liquor bo used in making it ; 
send it to table separately, and servo 
the asparagus neatly in a hot folded 
nai)kin, in preference to dishing it on 
toast. Lemon juice alw'ays improves 
the sauce. For other methods, see 
next chapter. 

. Asparagus, Steamed.-Wearo 

indebted to Sir Henry Thompson for 
this recipe. Ho says : “ A hint about 
boiling asparagus is worthy of mention, 


since the proper method is rarely 
followed by English cooks. Asparagus 
of the stouter sort, always when of the 
ffiant variety, should be cut of exactly 
equal lengths, and boiled, standing 
heads upward in a deep saucepan. 
Nearly two inches of the heads should 
be out of the water — the steam sufficing 
to cook them— as they form the tender- 
cst part of the plant ; w'hile the hard 
stalky part is rendered soft and succu- 
lent by the longer boiling which this 
plan permits. Instead of the orthodox 
twenty minutes allotted to average 
asparagus, lying horizontally in the 
English manner, wdiich half cooks 
the stalk and over-cooks the head, 
diminishing its flavour and consistence, 
a period of thirty or forty minutes on 
the plan recommeiidid, will rcndei 
fully a third more of the stalk delicious, 
while the head will Im,* properly cooked 
by the steam alone. One reason why 
it is not uncommon to hear the best 
protluco of the fields of Argenteuil 
insufficiently appreciated here, and our 
own asparagus preferred, is that the 
former is rarely sufficiently cooked at 
English tables.’’ 

»So far as the cooking alone goes, 
this mode leaves nothing to be desired ; 
but the removal from the pan is not 
quite so easy as when cooked in the 
orthodox way, in a flattisli stewpan. 
Here oni^ cjinnot take hold of the bundle 
or bundles, and the vegetable slice 
is not i)racticable, because of the depth 
of the pan. The only thing is to 
slide the asparagus out very tenderly, 
on to an inverted sieve, with a cloth 
laid in it. By steadying the heads 
with th(' left hand, covered by a cloth, 
while the Siuictpan is withdiawn — 
supposing the right degree of cooking 
has not bet'U exceeded — there will be 
little fear of breaking it. 

Asparans, Tinned.— This is 
one of the i)est of the tinned vege- 
tables : some is imported from America. 
This is large generally, and moderate 
in price, from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d, jxa* 
tin, enough for a good dish. The 
French asparagus is smaller and nither 
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more expensive. Bottled asparagus is 
also to be had by those who are pre- 
judiced against tinned goods ; this is 
of the very best quality and higher in 
price than the tinned. To heat a tin 
of asparagus for table, put it into cold 
water, and bring it to the boil ; it 
should then be left until heated, from 
ten to twenty minutes according to size, 
and opened, holding it with a cloth. If 
the liquor in the tin is not used for 
sauce, it should be added to soup or 
some other dish, as it contains some 
flavour. Aspamgus heads, or points, 
are also tinned (see next chapter). 
The above is the method recommended 
by many firms who deal in this class 
of goods, and it is adopted at several 
cooking schools. Others, w^ho also 
speak from practical knowledge, con- 
tend that no vegetables should be 
reheated in the tins. One says:' — 

** Asparagus should bo turned out on 
to a fish drainer, and, if possible, 
steamed by resting the drainer on two 
jars in the kettle to keep it out of the 
water.” This is worth attention ; but 
we suggest in place of a fish kettle, 
unless it is one kept apart from that 
used for fish, that a suostitute in the 
shape of a close wire meat-stand or 
pastry- rack on legs be employed ; cither 
could be set in a vessel with j ust enough 
water to create steam. The difficulty 
in dealing with tinned asparagus is 
that it is tender, and the more it is 
handled, the greater the risk of breaking 
it. The writer quoted above says of 
peas, that the water should be drained 
from them, and they should be put in 
an enamelled saucepan with a little 
butter, to prevent burning, then the 
sugar, if necessary, and a little salt and 
mint be added. (See Peas, page 671.) | 

Aubergines. — These arc very 
delicate and delicious if nicely cooked. 
In hot countries they grow wild, and 
are cultivated in the South of Europe. 
The colour varies from white to yellow, 
and from dark purple to red; the 
purple are considered the best. They 
are very extensively eaten in France. 
The seeds must be removed., however 


they may be cooked. Epicures as- 
sert that there is no way of cooking 
equal to braising ; “oil top and bottom 
of the vegetables, and fire under and 
over, w'ill ensure good results, if the 
oil be pure and the fire gentle.” Cost, 
very uncertain ; sometimes to be had 
for a few pence each. 

Anberfi^es, Broiled.— This is 
an easy and inexpensive method. Cut 
the aubergines through ; cut up the 
inside part with a hint of garlic, or 
shalot or onion, if preferred; season 
w'cll with salt, white pepper, cayenne, 
and nutmeg; mix in a few bread- 
crumbs, and replace the mixture in 
the cut halves. Moisten well with 
fresh olive oil, and cook gently before 
the fire ; or grill over a clear fire, if 
more convenient, using a little oil to 
moisten from time to time. 

Aubergines, Fried, d la New 
Orleans. — i^lice the plant a quarter 
of an inch thick ; dust it w’ith cayenne 
and salt, and roll it in fine dry flour. 
Put some good cotton seed, or other 
oil, in a frying pan; brown a few 
slices of onion in it first, then skim 
them out, and drop in the slices. Give 
them about ten minutes’ cooking ; the 
heat is to be reduced after the first 
minute, or the oil may burn. Drain 
well, and serve w’ith no sauce but 
hunger. Tliis is a favourite in Louis- 
iana. Young leeks may be cooked in 
the 8?ime w'ay. 

Balm. — This is a garden plant 
with tonic properties ; useful in many 
non-alcoholic drinks, and for adding 
to claret cup and similar compounds, 
to which it imparts fragrance and 
flavour. 

Basil.— The perfume of basil is 
very fragrant ; it is something like 
that of cloves. It is considered a good 
addition to mock turtle, and other 
gelatinous soups, and has the chonicter 
of extreme wholcsomeness. 

Bay Leaves. — Owing to the 
kemeflike flavour of these leaves, they 
are used in sweet as well as savoury 
cookery; they form an ingredient of 
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the bunch of herbs ” so often men- 
tioned in cookery books generally. 
They should be used in moderation, 
and in many dishes it is sufficient to 
let the bay loaves, or bunch of herbs, 
as the case may be, remain in the 
gravy, or other liquid used for the 
dish, but a short time only. For 
many dishes a pinch of powdered bay 
leaves is enough ; a stock of both the 
fresh and the dried, which should be 
powdered very finely, is useful in every 
kitchen. Bay leaves enter into many 
mixtures of herbs and spices (ttee 
the chapter on Seasonings). 

Beans, Broad (or Windsor). 

— These are excellent eating wlien 
young. They are a favourite accom- 
paniment of ham or bacon. Although 
mostly seen on the tables of the poor 
and middle - class population, broad 
beans are convertible into dainty 
dishes, and in this form make their 
appeamnee at first-class dinners. Cost, 
usually about 6d. or 8d. jier peck, 
w'hen plentiful. Broad beans are much 
nicer, and more digestible, when freed 
from the outer skin, there being a 
very pronounced difference between 
that and the inner green portion. 
When this is done, the husks (so-called) 
need not be wasted ; if boiled for a 
long time, the water from them can be 
strained off, and with the addition of 
vegetables or cereals, will make nour- 
ishing soup. Cold beans make a good 
salad. 

Beans, Broad, Boiled.— For 

a perfectly plain dish, shell and wash 
the beans, and put them on to boil in 
salted boiling water. Young ones will 
bo done in twenty minutes, or a trifle 
under; older beans will take about 
half an hour. The skins will look 
wrinkled, and the inner bean may be 
easily slipped out between the thumb 
and finger when ready to serve. Drain 
in a hot colander, and serve hot. A 
lump of butter, and a pinch of salt 
and pepper, should be shaken amongst 
the beans, if no Paksley Savce is 
served with them. 

Another Boil a good bunch of 


herbs with the beans ; drain when 
nearly done, and put them in a clean 
saucepan with a little oil or butter, 
and some chopped parsley ; toss them 
until heated through. Fry some dice- 
shaped pieces of bread, and sprinkle 
them over the beans after dishing. 
Serve egg sauce with these. This is a 
good maiyre dish. 

Beans, Broad, Boiled {Supc- 

rior). — Take off the husks before 
boiling, and cook them precisely the 
same .as peas. They are excellent ; 
and, thus boiled, may be served with 
any good sfiuce, either w'ith meat, or 
as a separate dish. A very good dish 
is made by boiling them with a bunch 
of herbs in the water, then drain, and 
add some Maitue dTIotel Bi tjek at 
the moment of serving. The slightest 
suspicion of gjirlic may be added. 
Another good sauce is obtained from 
Melted Butter; it should be slightly 
thicker than given in our recipes, and 
to each half pint, a teaspoonful each 
of French vinegar and onion vinegar, 
w’ith a hint of garlic, should be added ; 
some very finely-powdered herbs may 
be put in last thing. This goes well 
with pork or bacon ; or the beans can 
go to table alone, or with a garnish of 
sliced eggs, and the sauce in the centre. 

Beans, Broad, Mashed.— 

This is really the only way in which 
plainly boiled beans, wlnm old, can b(! 
served to advantiige. After boiling as 
above directed in the first method, 
until quite soft, remove the skins, and 
mash the beans with a fork, or pass 
them through a sieve. A little hot 
stock can be used to soften them ; or a 
spoonful of milk, with a slice of butter 
in it, is even better. When smooth, 
add sfilt and pepper, and re-heat them. 
Parsley can be chopped and mixed in, 
or the usual adjunct, Parsley Sauce, 
be served with them. 

Beans, French, or Sidney. 

— Perhaps no vegetable is more popu- 
lar than this. ()ne variety is largely 
grown abroad for the sake of the inner 
bean, so much eaten in the fresh state^ 
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and which we get dried in the form of 
haricots. The pods should be young ; 
when fully grown they want very care- 
ful preparation in the way of stringing 
and cutting ; it is surprising the 
difference in the flavour of carelessly 
cut beans. When quite plainly boiled, 
French beans are excellent with roast 
meat — they are said by some to be 
the one vegetable to eat with venison 
— but they may be served in many 
nice ways as separate dishes, and they 
make excellent salads. The green 
pods of the scarlet runner are eaten in 
the same w’ay, and closely resemble 
the French or kidney bean. Cost, vari- 
able ; about 2d. per pound, when plenti- 
ful, but niucli dearer early in the season. 

Beaus, French, to Bottle.— 

Follow the instructions given for Peas 
on page 639. The beans should be cut 
as if for boiling. Young beans may 
just be broken through after stringing, 
if more convenient. 

jimiher way , — This is very simple, 
and either jars or bottles can bo used, 
the beans being broken or cut as pre- 
feiTed. Put them on a large dish, and 
rub two lumps of dry salt together in 
the hands ; it should be quite wai-m ; 
let it fall over tlic beans, then take 
two wooden spoons or sticks, and toss 
them together that all parts may be 
eqiuilly coated. Have the jars dry, 
and put in salt and l)eans in alternate 
layers until full, salt fonning the 
bottom and top layers. Tie down with 
bbiddcr (vegetable parchment will not 
do), and store in a cool, dry place. 
Thej" will shrink a good deal, and the 
contents of some of the jars may be 
used for filling up the others from 
time to time. 8ome may question the 
necessity for salting the beans separahdy 
before putting them in the jars ; but 
without this the layers of salt do not 
penetrate the beans sufficiently. 

In cooking those use no salt, but 
add a pinch of sugar and borax to the 
water; do not stint the water, and 
boil rather longer than usual. They 
will want soaking in plenty of cold 
water first. 


Beans, French, Boiled.— 

Gather the beans as shoii; a time as 
possible before cooking; very small 
ones are cooked whole, tho tips and 
side strings removed. More fully 
grown ones are first trimmed in this 
way, then cut into thin slanting strips. 
They should be rinsed in cold water, 
then put into boiling salted water. 
Time, according to age, fifteen or 
twenty minutes for young ones ; old 
ones take nearly or quite half an hour. 
Beans cannot be sliced too thinly ; this 
is a tedious process when a quantity 
have to be cut, and a handy little 
machine, called a bean cutter, will he 
found serviceable ; it will slice to per- 
fection enough for half a dozen people 
in a few minutes. No vegetable spoils 
more by waiting, and a hot colander 
should be used for straining, and tho 
hottest of })lates served. A slice of 
butter may be shaken with the beans 
when liked, but they arc frequently 
preferred jdain. For a vegetarian 
dish, add some oil or butter after the 
beans are dr.aincd ; a seasoning of 
chopped parsley is an improvement, 
with a little salt and pepper ; some 
like nutmeg, and others will rub the 
saucepan over wdth a clove of garlic. 
The beans look nice served in a 
border of rice or macaroni, over which 
W HITE SAircE should be poured. Plenty 
of water and quick bculing witli the lid 
off will ensure a good colour. A pinch 
of soda or borax is, however, optional. 

Beans, French, Boiled {Fmwh 

Method ). — Drain after boiling ; return 
to a clean i)an, and add oil or butter, 
with sea-soriiiig to tiistc, and a little 
lemon juice ; shake the pan until hot 
through. An ounce of butter will 
serve for a quart of beans. 

Beans, French, Moulded.— 

When the bciins arc old, and it is 
likely that they would bo tough in tho 
plainly-boiled state, cook them until 
done, then chop them, or rub them 
through a wire sieve, and add a teaspoon- 
ful of mixed herbs to ouch quart, with 
sejisoning to taste ; or, instead of hcrlis, 
a few young onions may be boiled and 
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added; or a small proportion of any 
green vegetable. A couple of raw eggs 
should be mixed in, and the beans 
pressed into a plain mould or basin, 
and ])aked until they will turn out. 
Send to ttible with meat, or as a maigre 
dish. Then it looks nice ornamented 
a little ; some sieved hard-boiled egg 
yolk is suitable ; the white maj'- be 
cut into rings and put round the base ; 
or some fried bread-crumbs, or plain 
raspings, may be used. Sometimes 
bread-crumbs are mixed in to give 
more consistence. 

Beans, French, Fnr^e of.— 

Old beans are best boiled and made 
into a puree by sieving; they want 
only a little butter or oil, and a slight 
seasoning, with a minute’s re-heating, 
to make a good plain dish; chopped 
parsley improves them, so does lemon 
juice. Or if to servo with meat, after 
sieving, a spoonful or two of sauce or 
gravy may be used to moisten the 
puree ; the flavour is excellent. To a 
puree of this sort some other vege- 
tiiblo is sometimes added — lettuce or 
young cabbage/ for instance. Serve in 
a pile, and very hot. A flavouring of 
tarragon is a very pleasant one. 

Beans, Bima. — These beans are 
American favourites, and may l»c 
bought in England in tins, at about 
the^same price as canned corn and 
Buccotiish. Ily mixing Lima beans 
with canned com, a very good substi- 
tute for succotash is obtained ; the 
exact proportions can bo rogidated by 
taste, but generally more corn than 
beans is liked. When these beans are 
to be served Jiloiic, follow the direc- 
tions on the tins. Another nice dish 
is obhiinod from a tin of Tama beans, 
mixed with some boiled French or 
kidney beans when in season. They 
are also nice for salads, if drained and 
dried ; the liquor and any broken ones 
being used in soups and stews. Try a 
dinner of a tin of Lima beans with 
some fried ham rind eggs, and a gener- 
ous supply of Pauslky Sauce ; or by 
way of a change with Celery Sauce ; 
or leave out the eggs, and serve ham, 


bacon, or pickled pork with the beans, 
and a tureen of Melted Butter, with 
a dash of mustard, and a spoonful of 
lemon juice. Other changes can be 
rung upf>n these homely but excellent 
commodities. 

Beetroot. — The red garden-beet, 
which has long been grown in England, 
is a very popular vegetable, and valued 
on account of its beautiful colour ; it 
is much used as garnish to various 
dishes, and is one of the nicest and 
most wholesome of all the pickles, 
b(‘ing one of the few vegehtbles cooked 
before pickling. The garden-beet is 
rich in sugar. Beetroot is sometimes 
baked, but unless most carefully done 
it is spoiled in appearance ; the colour 
suffers, and if the heat is too great, it 
becomes shrivelled. Cost, about 2d. 
to 4d. per root on an average. 
Garnishes, Pickles, Salads, &c., for 
other recipes.) 

Beetroot, Boiled,-~Free it from 
mould, but do not attempt to cut it 
before boiling, or, to use the term 
usually applied, it will ‘‘ bleed ” in 
the water, and lose its colour ; hence 
it must bo most carefully washed, that 
the skin may remain unbroken. Put 
it in boiling water, and cook it steadily, 
from an hour to three hours, accord- 
ing to size : two hours wdll cook a 
medium sized one. Thko up care- 
fully ; a good deal of the peel can be 
removed by rubbing it ; only cut 
where necessary. If to be served hot, 
plunge it in cold water for a moment 
before peeling: if for a saljid, let it 
get cold. Small beet may go to table 
whole, with Melted Butter or White 
Sauce poured over; larger beet is 
better sliced, or cut lengthwise into 
quarters. Tlie thin ends can be cut 
off, and placed round the sliced thick 
part, if several are served together ; 
small heaps of green vcgehible in 
between will make a more inviting 
dish. 

Borage. — A writer says that 
“Bonige has the credit of being a 
great cordial, but its virtues are best 
obtained by a cold infusion ; therefore 
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the custom of putting it into cold 
drinks, of 'which claret cup is an 
average specimen, is a wise one.” 
This is, we think, one of the chief 
uses of this plant. 

Bottled Vegetables. — See 

Beans, Peas, and Tomatoes. 

Broccoli. — This 60 much re- 
sembles Cauliflower that the same 
recipes answer for the cooking of it. 
We may remind the reader that the 
leaves need not be w'asted, but can be 
cooked like large white cabbages, with 
•wdiich everyone is familiar. The thick 
parts may be stripped from them, not 
for the purpose of throwing them 
away, but that they may go into the 
boiling pot before the tender parts. 
A dish of these leaves, with a few 
slic(is of ham or bacon, and a tureen 
of plain sauce, is a meal not to be 
despised on account of its cheapness, 

Brussels Sprouts.— These are 
a very nice green vegetable, welcome 
at almost (*very teble ; they are whole- 
some, and, as a rule, fairly cheap, about 
2 d. per pound. 

The sprouts 'want going over one by 
one ; the stems cut evenly, and any 
outer dec«i3’ed leaves removed; the 
part to cook should look like a tinj*^ 
compact cabbage. Soak for an hour 
in cold, salted water, after many times 
rinsing, then drain in a colander, and 
put them in the boiling water by 
degrees, that they may not take the 
w’ater off the Iwil. Have a good 
supplj' of water, and salt it as for 
cabbage. Boil wdth the lid off, from 
twelve to fifteen minutes, if xery 
small and tender; some sprouts maj’’ 
take twenty minutes. Drain very 
thoroughly on a sieve, or in a colan- 
der, and serve very quickly ; sprouts 
soon become absolutely cold. With 
regard to the pressing of sprouts, if 
they are to be plainly served with a 
joint, say rofist br;(d, unless time cfin 
be given for them to di*ain well, and 
they are afba’wards re-heated as under- 
mentioned, it is well to press them a 
little to get rid of the water, for 


nothing is more unpleasant than to 
find one’s plate of gravy diluted with 
the water from greens ; j’et, they 
should retain their shape, and after 
the slight pressure should bo well 
I shaken up. But, if the sprouts are to 
receive the addition of White Salce, 
or to be finished off spinach fashion, 
then drain them without pressure, and 
put them back in a clean saucepan 
over the fire, that the moisture may be 
got rid of by^ evaporation, with a little 
butter, salt, and pepper, and, if liked, 
lemon juice and a grate of nutmeg. 
Shake the pan w'ell. When hot 
through, serve with a garnish of 
toast or fried bread. 

See next chapter for other ways of 
serving; also C’ahhaoe, for further 
hints on cooking greens generally. 

Bnmet. — This grows by the W'ay- 
side, and flowers in Julj' ; its leaves 
are very beautiful. It is used in the 
sjime way as borage, and is considered 
equally* wholesome. 

Cabbage. — This is one of the 
commonest of vegetables, and a most 
us<‘ful one ; it is liked as a rule, but 
has to be avoided by some i)erson8 of 
a flatulent habit. The entire trilnj is 
a large one, and embraces sprouts and 
kale, spinach, &c.., as the>’ have a 
common origin in the wdld plant which 
grows uj)on the coasts of England, 
Ireland, and Wales. Cabbages are 
generally cheap; from Id. to 2d. each 
is a good price, and they may some- 
times be got for less. There are cer- 
tain rules applicable to cabbage 
cookerj’, w’hich ma}’^ be hero noted, 
and which will avoid repetition in our 
recipes. All need most careful wash- 
ing, lots of w’ater, renewed several 
times, and a good lump of salt add<?d 
to the last — in w'hieh thej" should lie 
for a time — will draw out insects; 
they should be put upside down in the 
water. If any doubt exists, pour 
boiling water over, after taking them 
from the cold ; this will dislodge in* 
sects if any are hidden in the leaves. 
Alwa^’s drain well before pattinp; them 
on to boil, theft they may dull the 
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water as little as possible, as it should 
be made to boil up quickly, that the 
cabbage may be a good colour. There 
Khould be a good supply of boiling 
water ; if stinted, there will be a strong 
smell, and the vegetables will bo a bad 
colour. If it is necessary for any 
dish that some of the strong smell of 
ciibbagc be removed, lot it soak for an 
liour in boiling water before cooking. 
Add to the boiling water two table- 
spoonfuls of salt to the gallon, and for 
old cabbages, a half-sjiltspoonful of bi- 
(‘.arbonatc of soda, or powdered borax. 
A bit of stale bread, tied in a linen 
bag, will reduce the cabbage smell, 
which is objectionable. Always Iwive 
the lid off, and avoid smokiness. Skim 
the water before the cabbage goes in, 
and during the boiling. These remarks 
apply to all sorts of cabbage. {Sve 
also Cakiuge, Savoy, Colcanxox, 
Hot Slaw, and Saueukuaut, in this 
chapter ; also the chapters on Salads 
and Pickles.) 

Cabbage, Boiled.— For young 
spring cabbag(‘, cut the stem across 
twice ; prepare and cook them as 
directed above, allowing twenty 
minutes or more ; their size and fresh- 
ness must be considered. Keep them 
well under the water by pressing them 
down from time to time, and strain as 
soon as done ; over-boiled cabbages are 
unpleasant. The colander should be 
hot, and the cabbage pressed ; a wooden 
press is handy, but a small plate or 
saucer answers; the lid of a brown 
stew-jar is useful for the purpose. This 
part of tho business is often neglected; 
and it takes away tho appetite to cut 
cabbage on one’s plate, and find it 
swimming with water. Have a hot 
dish ready, and servo at once. 

Note. — Always take the outside 
leaves off, if withered, as they must 
be thrown away. 

The above is tho plainest and 
simplest way of boiling ; a better dish 
is obtained by putting the cabbage, 
after pressing, in a clean saucepan, 
with a morsel of butter ; dredge a little 
flour in while stimng, as it assists the 


butter to adhere to the cabbage, A 
little vinegar and a pinch of sugar are 
further improvements, if to be served 
as a separate dish. 

Cabbage, Large, Boiled.— ^e 

difference consists in the preparation 
of the cabbage ; it must be halved, or 
quartered, if verj^ large ; some of tho 
hard stem removed, and the parts tied 
together with tape ; it is not advisable 
to throw the stem away, but as it 
takes longer boiling than the cabbage 
leaves, it can be put into the water 
first ; or some preder to cut the stem 
into strips, Jind boil for another little 
dish. Another way often advised is 
to cut the cabbage through, and put 
in the stalky parts first, and the thin, 
leafy tops later on. The thing is to 
avoid rawness of the stalk, and pulpi- 
ness of the leaves ; all that is wanted 
is a little management. It is im- 
jiossible to lay down a rule as to time 
for those ; they may take from forty 
or fifty minutes to an hour. 

Another excellent method of cook- 
ing very largo cabbage is to slired it, 
giving the stalk twice the time of the 
leaves ; it should be finished off with 
butter, as above directed. 

Cabbage Boiled in Three 
Waters. — It has been many times 
remarked that much of the disfavour 
shown towards the common cabbage is 
the result of careless cooking ; “ the 
puddling drop of water, or the hasty 
and imperfect washing, would turn a 
strong stomach,” says one authority. 
The following is recommended as one 
of the best ways of serving cabbage 
in a delicate and digestible form. 
Take some small white-heart cabbages, 
wash well, and cut the stalks through 
once or twice, then put thimi on in fast- 
boiling water, lots of it, with salt in 
the usual proportion (soda is optional ; 
str Cauuaoe). In ton minutes drain, 
add a fresh supply of water and salt, 
boiling as before*; give ten minutes 
more, then renew the water again and 
fini.sh tho cooking. If very small 
cablwige, supposing it is estimated that 
they will be done in twenty minutes, 
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change the water first after seven 
minutes’ boiling. The thing is to give 
three boilings, and about the same 
time in each water. There is no 
objection to this but the little extra 
trouble, but the result will amplj’ 
repay it ; if the cabbage bo well 
drained and served hot, with melted 
butter or any other of the usual 
accompaniments, a dish quite difi’erent 
from an ordinary boiled cabbage is a 
certain result. Whether boiled in 
this or any other way, never throw 
cabbage water dowui the sink ; it 
should be got rid of out of doors, if 
there is a bit of ground on which it 
can be thrown. 

Cabbage, Pried. — There are 
various w’ays of re-heating cold cab- 
bage; one of the nic(\st is frying. 
Chop the cabbage roughly, season with 
salt and pepper, and ])ineh of herbs 
and spice ; melt a mors(,*l of (lrip})ing 
or other fat to keep it from burning, 
then put it in and turn it about until 
brown and dry. Cold carrots can be 
added, so can a morsel of grated 
apple, it gives a pleasant flavour; 
onions are liked ])y some, and any of 
the edible wild plants may be mixed 
in. Fried cabbage may form a dish 
of itself, or go to hible with meat. In 
the first case, make it tasty, and serve 
neatly with some hard-boiled eggs, or 
strips of toast or fried bread as gar- 
nish : sauce or gravy adds to its 
excellence {see Colcannon, page 624). 
Fried cabbage is sometimes flavoured 
with ground carraway seeds ; it is 
considered a good addition, by reason 
of cabbage giving rise to flatulence, 
for which carrawa3’S are a well-known 
remedy. The same seasoning is as 
suitable for stew’ed cabbage as for 
fried. For the above use an ordinary 
frjdng pan. 

Another way , — Take a pint of boiled 
chopped cabbage; sprinkle it with a 
teaspoonful of curry pow’der, and fry 
it as above directed. Dish it in a 
border, and sprinkle fried onions over. 
Put any mince of meat in the middle : 
this is tasty and economical. 


Cabbage, Bed, with Apples. 

— Kequired : a cabbage, an onion, tw'O 
apples, vinegar, seasoning, and thick- 
ening. Cost, about 6d. 

This is a rather peculiar dish; to 
many people it wdll be a novelty, and 
will become a favourite : it is, j)erhaps, 
one of the most wholesome ways of 
serving this vegetable. Take a close 
small cabbage ; all the stem and heart 
part must be removed, then cut it up 
in shreds, iind put it in an earthen 
stewpan witli a good-sized onion, 
chopped, a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and a gill of water. Cover and cook 
softly for a couple of liours ; add two 
large sour a]>ph‘s, chopped; give an 
hour and a half to two hours more 
cooking; then season, and thicken witli 
a little flour mixed with water or 
stock, and add a little more vinegar or 
lemon juice. 

'Phis may be served with roasted or 
stewed meat, or as a sepanito course. 
The seasoning is left to taste ; a little 
sj)ice of some sort is wanted, and a 
morsel of sugar is generally liked ; 
though those wlio do not care for 
swf fhmed apxile sauce will like this 
unsweetened ; salt and pepper are tho 
only other ingredients necess<ary. 

lied cnhhngo is generally jiicklod, 
but many good dishes may be made 
from it. If stock be U8(‘d instead of 
water, the above is nicer. A favourite 
dish in some parts is made from red 
cabbages, stewed in thickened stock, and 
fried sausages. {See also Pickles and 
Salads.) 

Cabbage, Savoy.-— Tins is dis- 
tinguished from the clcise-hearted cab- 
bage by its full heads and wrinkled 
leaves. There are several varieties of 
this— the large green, the German (a 
distinct and superior sort), the yellow, 
the dwarf, and the globe, are all 
familiar ones. This ciibbage is eaten 
by some w'ho do not like tho white 
cabbage ; agjiin, others prefer tho last- 
n«yned. To keep this a nice colour, 
give it lots of room and lots of water ; 
take it up as soon as done and press 
well; cut it into squanss in tho dish 
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ready for serving, and to improve the 
appoaranco rub a bit of butb.T over 
the top. Some dislike this if it is to 
be eaten with a roast. Prepare the 
water as directed for Caubacjk on page 
614, and wash and pnjpare tlie cabbage 
in tlie saiiKi manner. To serve as a 
separattj dish, treat the cabbage as 
spinach, or any other green vegetable. 

Cabbage, Stewed, Arme- 
nian.— Peciuinul : a cabbage, a mince 
of cold meat and bacon as Ixdow, 
dri))ping, stock, seasoning, and thick- 
ening. Cost, exclusive of meat, about 
4d. 

Scald a neatly trimmed cabbage; 
the outside h'Jivcs must be removed, so 
as to leave it close and compact. 
Make a ininca! of any sort of C(jld 
meat and bacon ; it should be highly 
soasoiKid, and mixed to a i)aste with 
about the same bulk of parboiled rice; 
broken rice does very well. Introducii 
this in amongst the inner leaves, and 
tie up the cabbage with tape. Brown 
it well in a morsel of hot drijiping, 
then add som(^ weak stock, and stew 
for an hour and a half or two liours. 
Untie it, and thicken and flavour the 
gravy to taste, pour it over or round 
the cabbage, and serve hot, A large 
lettuce is excellent thus treated. 

A similar dish is madt‘ by using 
sausage meat to stuff the cabbage, with 
parboiled rice, or some cooked peas or 
lentils, inaslii'd and moistened with 
gravy or stock. This sort of dish is a 
change from moat and vegctuhlcs as 
ordinarily served. 

Cabbage, Stuffed. — Kequired : 
cabbage, forcemeat, stock, thickening, 
and seasoning. Cost, about 6d. or 8d. 

This is a tasty dish. Prepare a 
plain herb forcemeat {nee Foiicemeats), 
and use it in the manner described 
above ; or take the heart out and put 
the stuffing in its place ; in this 
case, the heart is boiled and served 
in another dish. Stew in some 
plain moat or vegetiihle stock until the 
cabbage is done; then serve it on a 
hot dish and thicken the gravy ; add 


seasoning, and pour over the cabbage. 
Use a forcemeat without suet. 

Cabbage Turnip, or Cole 
Rape. — This is a vegetable favoured 
in Germany {Kohlrahi) ; the flavour is 
something like cauliflower. To cook 
1 them, they must bo peeled like turnips, 
and quartered or halved according to 
size, and boiled in water or stock like 
turnips; wlien a skewer goes easily 
through they are done. Meanwhile, 
the tendevest of the green tops ar/i 
cooked j ust like spinach. The hohlrahi 
ar(‘ sliced iind heated in white sauce, 
seasoned nicely — a grate of nutmeg is 
generally approved — and served in the 
centre of the dish with the green 
round them. 

Grdinary turnips, vegetable mar- 
rows, or any other of tin; insi])id class 
of vegi'tables, miglit be thus served, 
any green-meat in season forming the 
wrctath; it improves the apjjearaneo 
and the flavour. 

Cabbage, with Cheese and 

Eggs. — Pequired : cabbages, sauce, 
eggs, cheese, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about lOd., without the adjuncts 
named. 

This is a nic(; ma'Kjre dish. A 
couple of young cahbag(‘S should be 
boiled and pressed, then clioi>ped 
roughly, and put in a saucepan with 

gill of plain Melted Bitteii, or 
I W HITE Sai’ce, and stirred for a minute 
i or two. Four eggs boiled hard, and 
i cut in six or eight jiicces are then to 
i be added, with an ounce or more of 
' gnited cheese, a pinch of cayenne, and 
nutmeg and black pepper to taste. As 
soon as the cheese is melted, the whole 
should he served as hot as ])ossihle. 
With this a dish of macaroni or rice is 
gt>od eating. Other combinations may 
he tried; for example, sonic melted 
butter and eggs cun be put in, and any 
preparation of rice or macaroni, with 
chei'se, lai<l round it : or some fried or 
toasted bread, with gnitcd cheese on a 
j)late, arc sometimes liaiided round 
with the cablMige. 

Cabbage, with Pickles.— Ac- 
quired : cabbage, vinegar, pickles, 
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butter, flour, and seasoning. Cost, 
about 5d. 

Take the heart from a medium-sized 
cabbage ; boil it in two waters until it 
is three parts done ; then shred it, and 
lay in a stewpan; chop up a pickled 
onion or two, also a gherkin, and a 
few capers ; add them, with a gill of 
vinegar, some from the pickles, the 
rest plain ; cook for twenty minutes 
or so, then thicken with browned flour, 
give a few minutes’ more boiling, add 
an ounce of butter, and salt and black 
I)epper to taste, and dish at once. 
Many persons always add vinegar to 
cabbage; this will commend itself to 
such, as the cooking in the vinegar 
reduces the sharpness, and gives a 
piquant, but not unpleasantly acid, 
flavour ; but it may be improved for 
some, hy using half vinegar and half 
stock. Chutney may bo added to 
increase the zest, and a tablespoonful 
of tomato catsup or conserve is a 
decided improvement. 

Cabbage, witb Tomato 

Pnr^e. — Boil the cabbage as above ; 
put it in a stewpan with enough 
Tomato Pru^z to cover it ; .sfe the 
recipe later on. Stir and simmer 
until the cabbage is tender, then serve 
hot ; it goes with almost any meat ; or, 
w'ith the addition of eggs, forms a good 
maigre dish. 

Capers. — These are obtained from 
a plant grown in South Europe; our 
supplies are mostly from France and 
Italy ; they vary in kind and price, 
and the French Nonpareils arc con- 
sidered the best, and are the most 
expensive. Capers are mainly associ- 
ated with boiM mutton in the form 
of sauce ; but they are extremely nice 
with many vegetable concoctions, as 
well as savoury preparations of rice or 
other grain. Capers must be kept 
well covered with their vinegar, and 
the bottle corked tightly. For the 
various salads and savoury dishes into 
w^hich capers enter, reference must be 
made to those chapters (wr also Gar- 
nishes). Cost, from 4d, per small 


bottle ; the larger bottles are relatively 
much cheaper. 

Cardoon. — This is a handsome 
plant that has long been employed in 
French cookery; it is cultivated in 
England, but is very costly ; the stalks 
of the inner leaves arc the parts eaten, 
the prickles l3cing removed by means 
of flannel. Cost, very uncertain. 

Cardoons are to be got in the winter. 
It has been often said that cardoons 
are valued more on account of their 
high price than their flavour ; and tliat 
many cheaper vegetabhis are better. 
Cardoons may be got in tins, but they 
are expensive. 

Cardoons, Boiled.— Choose a 
few heads of sound white cardoons. 
(’ut th('m into pieces from four to six 
inches long, removt? the prickles, and 
blanch thtmi in boiling wiiter for a 
quarter of an hour. Scrape off the 
skin, and tie them in bundles, (’over 
them with iiiccdy-fluvoured wdiite 
stock, and boil till tender. Drain 
them, and serve on toast, with j)lenty 
of good ^Ielted Bi tter, or any rich 
wdiite sauce. Five or six heads suflice 
for a dish. 

Cardoons, Pried.— Proceed as 
above, and when tlie cardoons arc 
tender, melt a little butter in a pan, 
drain the cardoons, dredge a little 
flour ov€»r, and fry them till they are 
nicely browned. Send sauce us al>ove 
to table. 

Cardoons, Stewed. — Prepare 
the cardoons as above. Then put 
them into a stew'pan, and cover with a 
little good gravy, and stew very gently 
till tender. When sufficiently cookeo, 
thicken the gravy with roux, season 
with cayenne and salt, and add a glass 
of sherry. Put the cardoons on a 
dish, and pour the gravy over them. 

The cost of all these dishes is very 
variable. 

Carrot.— This V(‘gf‘tablc is very 
wliolesome, and mudi liked, gcnemlly 
speaking; but not nearly enough is 
made of it as a dressed vegetable of 
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the plain kind. It is used freely 
enough at the hibles of tho well-to-do, 
in tho form of high-class purges, Ac. ; 
but wo are thinking for the moment 
of the number of pet>ple who have 
eaten carrots, in hanlly any other 
way than plainly boiled, with iMxd or 
mutton. Yet the nice dishes of 
carrots for W'panite »ervic«^, at little 
cost, are very numerous, and deserve 
attention. The bc?st j»art of the carrot 
is the r(4 outside ; therefore as little 
should Ixi removed as jKJSsible, and 
scraping is preh^rable to peeling ; and 
whenever peeling must Ik; rt‘.sorted to, 
gnjat care should bo taken to avoid 
waste. The inncT parts answer for 
flavouring soups, stocks, &c. Of 
course, for very cheap dishes, and 
when tho vegetable is scarce, or the 
inner parts are not likely to be of use 
in other ways, then the carrots in their 
entirety may b(! u8<h 1 for any di.^jh. 
But as the exterior is not onlv nicer in 
t«st(‘, but more digevstil)l<*, and cooks in 
less time, there are good reasons for 
tho separation wluui pnieticuble. C’old 
carrots are liked by many persons; 
they make an excellent salad ; re- 
heati'd, carrots an' V('ry nice ; therefore 
cold carrots iie(;d n(‘ver be thrown 
away. Old carrots are always im- 
proved by tho addition of a little sugar 
to the boiling water, or to the stock 
used in such dishes as purees, stewed 
carrots, and the like. Fat, too, is a 
necessary ingn*dient ; wlien tho vege- 
tables are boiled with a piece of fat 
meat, it will be found that they Imcomo 
soft in loss time than when cooked 
plainly ; therefore, whenever boiled 
apart from moat, a morsel of fat should 
bo put into the water ; if a stock of a 
slightly greasy nature be employed, 
that answers the same purpose. In 
dishes of tho strictly vegetarian class, 
oil or butter comes to the rescue. We 
specially enforce these frequ<‘ntly un- 
considered points, biK*auso we do not 
know of any vegetable that is more 
improved by careful cooking than the 
carrot. Cost, variable, but almost 
always cheap; from 2d, to 3d. jier 
bunch. Young eari'ots, early in tho 


•oasoo, nuiy bo put down oi obont 4d. 
to 6dL per bunch. 

Wo can particularly recommend 
steamed carrots. {See VBorrABLBa, 
Htkamed.) When thus cooked, or 
when plainly boib*d, they are im- 
roved by rubbing over with a bit of 
utter or dripping. 

Carrot*, Boiled.— For old car. 
rots, cut a little slice from the root 
end, wash them well, and c]c<ansc them 
by infains of a vegetable brush. When 
the dirt is all brushed off, it is often 
f<»und that the carrots need not be 
p(‘cled ; whercjis, when only half 
cleaned, peeding is thought to be 
nctcessary in nine cases out of ten. 
Any specks or unsound parts can bo 
removed with the point of a knife. 
Have some water lx)iling, stilted, as 
for onions (unless th(*y are being lx>ilc<i 
with Sfilt meat) ; add sugar and fat 
(.»rr remarks above), and l>oil until done. 
The time varies eonsiilerably ; from an 
hour and a half to almost doiibh; tho 
time, if very large, may l)e set down 
as tho avcnige. Jt is l>est to cut the 
root end twice across, for the water to 
jKinotnite more easily ; or some prefer 
to cut the Ciirrots through the middle, 
and leave the thin end whole, and 
split the root end into pieces of equal 
thickness. The cooking in this way 
is more uniform, but there is a slight 
loss of flavour, which is not of so 
much importance if tho liquor ia 
utilised for soup or broth. The thin 
end, that looks like a bit of string, 
should be cut off. Sauce or no sauce ? 
If to servo with boiled meat, Mbltbd 
Bvtter or Plain White Saucb is 
often i)ouri‘d over, and is an improve- 
ment, 8upiK)sing the pot liquor only is 
to he served with the meat. But if a 
piquant sjiuco or gnivy be made to 
jK>ur over tho meat, no other need be 
prcjxired for the cari'ots. 

Carrots, Young, Boiled.— 

Wash and scraj)c tho ean'ots, then boil 
them in water prepaixid as above 
directed, from twenty-five minutes to 
three-quarters of an hour or more, 
according to size, and serve with sauce 
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or plain Melted Butter. Or, instead 
of scraping, wash the carrots only, and 
when done rub off the skins with a hot, 
dry cloth ; this must be done very 
quickly, as the sooner they are dished 
the better. 

* Another u'a\j . — This is very superior. 
Prepare the carrots for boiling, and 
lay thorn flat in a stewpan, with one 
ounce of butter to two pounds. Put 
in a teaspoonful or rather less of salt, 
and a pinch of sugar, then just cover 
with boiling water. When the boiling 
is almost complete, remove the lid, anil 
let most of the moisture evaporate. 
Put the carrots in a dish, add as much 
milk as there is liquor in the pan, and 
thicken Avith corn-flour to the con- 
sistence of melted butter. After a 
minute or two, during which stir 
briskly, pour it over the" carrots. This 
is a really first-class dish, although 
cheap ; the flavour, owing to th<} re- 
tention of the juices, is exf-ellcut, 
while it is actually cheiiper than a di.^h 
of carrots boiled in the ordinary way, 
because the liquor helps to make the 
sauce. 

Carrots, Pried.—Take cold car- 
rots, and cut them equally, both in 
length and thickness ; ]M*ppcr and 
sugar them (the two ingredients should 
be about equ.al), then add a susjjicion 
of nutmog; it is better to dredge the 
seasoning over before the oarrot.s an* 
cold ; sprinkle them lightly with 
flour, and either cook th(*m in a frying 
pan with hot fat, by the “ dry jjro- 
cess,” turning them with a spoon until 
equally browned; or (which is the 
better method) put them in a frying- 
basket, and plunge them into pleuity 
or hot fat. Drain, and serve with a 
roast or stew of meat, or, as a separate 
dish, with any nice sauce. 

Another u'ny. — Dip the can’ols into 
melted dripping, then season and leave 
to cool; roll them in crushed vermi- 
celli, and fry brown and crisp. {See 
also next chapter.) 

Carrot Sauce. — Sec Hot Sauces. 
Carrot Soup. — See Souns, 


Carrots, Stewed, German.— 

Cut the caiTots into strij)8, the size, 
say, of the finger. Put them in a 
stewpan, Avith a morsel of butter and 
some weak moat broth; cook softly, 
and thicken with a little flour, and 
add some chopped chives, or young 
onions, with a morsel of chopped 
parsley, a short time before di.shing. 
Some cooked green peas improve this 

StCAV. 

Carrots, Stewed, Savoury 

Dish. of. — llequirod : a quart of thinly - 
sliced c.‘iiTots, a })int of stock — meat or 
v(‘getable, according to the nature of 
the dish— two ounces of butter, an 
ounce of potato flour, half an ounce of 
barley flour, a tabb'spoonful of cho])ped 
leeks, half as much paisley, salt, 
pep]>er, and spice as below. ('ost, 
about tkl. 

INIelt the butter, add the leeks and 
parsley, stir for a minute, then put in 
the carrots, which should be sliei-d 
with a cucumber sheer; fry for a few 
minutes, then add the stock, smoothly 
blended Avith tin* thickening, a clove, 
a bay leaf, and a coujde of allspice 
berries. Coviir, nitw the gravy has 
been stirred to the boil, and cook until 
the caiTots are done, shaking (ho j)an 
sometimes, then serve in a pib', with 
the gravy strained over them, and 
garnish with croutons. 

Th(r time deijcnds entirely upon the 
age t)f the euiTots. If young, luilf an 
hour or less Avill do ; if old, they will 
take from forty to fifty minutes. 
Pemember, a i)ineh of sugar, and 
fre^iuent stirring. 

Carrots, Tinned.— Young car- 
rots an; nf^w to be had in tins, ready 
cooked ; they only need re-h(;ating to 
be ready for ust!. {See AsuAKAors.) 
Being expensive, tliey will be useful 
for the most part for garnishing 
purjioses ; or for first-class dishes, 
when rich sauecjs arc served with them. 
They are nic«{ tor salads, being of a 
very good colour. Whf'n used for 
garni.shes, the liquor should he added 
to soup, or used in some oth(*r way, 
as it will be found to contain a good 
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deal of flavour ; it will servo to #rive 
a carrot flavour to a vegetable curr>% 
or a stew of mixed vegetables. These 
little points should be lK>rne in mind 
in dealing with tinned vegetables of all 
sorts ; for it is seddom that no use at 
all can be found for the liquor. Cost, 
about Is. per tin. 

Carrots, with Macaroni and 
Spinach. — Keciuired : spinach, car- 
rots, macaroni, eggs, s;iiic«’, and 
seasoning, as below. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. to Is. Gd. 

This is a very economical and tasty- 
looking dish. For iin ordinary-si/ed 
dish of 8j)inaeh, allow about a dozen 
small carrots, and lialf a j)ouii<i of 
macaroni. Boil tlio carrots pre ('au- 
KOT.S, Youno, Boiled, last method), 
and set them upright round the 
spinach, boiled, and put pyramid form 
in the middle of the dish. I bit tin* 
macaroni round the carrots, in little 
heaps, with hen; and tlicre a quarter 
of a hard-boiled egg ; about eight 
quarters should be usenl in this way, 
and the same nunihcr put about the 
pile of spinach. The sauce from the 
caiTots should bo poured half over tlie 
macaroni, and half over tin; eggs and 
spinach. Send Melted Butter to 
table, and serve as a sepjiratc course at 
luncheon or dinner. Any green vege- 
table may replace the spinach, and 
the macaroni may he plainly boiled, 
or cooked in a savoury manner, but it 
should be white, the better to contrast 
with the rest of the ingredients. (-Vcc 
IMacarom.) 

Cauliflower. — This favourite 
vegetable should be cut early, while 
the dew is still upon it. Choose these 
that are close and white, and of 
medium size. Wliitcno.ss is a sign of 
quality and freshiu'ss. Great care 
should he taken that there are no 
caterpillars about the stalk, and, to 
ensure this, lay the vegetable with its 
head downwards in cold w'ater and 
salt for an hour or two, changing the 
water ; if insects arc in the loaves they 
will he drawn out and float. The 
outer leaves may bo cooked like 


cabliage. Cost, from 2d. to 6<i each 
on an average. 

Cauliflower, Boiled.— F.x;iminc 
the vegetable, after treating aa above 
descrilKjd, to make sure there are no 
slugs left in ; drain, and put it on to 
Isjil in plenty of fa.st-boiling water, 
u ith a couple* of teaapoonfuls of aiiit to 
the* lialf gallon, lliis should be well 
skimmc'd, or tlie scum will adhere to 
the cauliflower, which should bo laid 
in, flower down, the stem cut evenly, 
tlu* (mlcr leaves taken off, and the 
inner leaves trimmed round the edge, 
ho that the flower stands above the 
green. Boil, uncovered, very gently, 
until the 11. over is quite soft, but un- 
broken, fiom fifteen to twenty minutes, 
according to .size. If a number of very 
small ones ;tre cooked, eut the stems 
very flat, and j)laec tlu ni in the di^h to 
resemble one large cauliflower. Firm, 
cl(»se ones, of medium sizt.*, are b(*st ; 
when large and discoloured, and open, 
they should be used up in other ways. 
In draining, remember to turn the 
cauliflower ujisido down in the colan- 
der, and take it uj) very carefully with 
a slice, »Serv(‘, flower u]>, with AViiite 
8At UK over. Faiosley ISauce is some- 
times liked. 

Cauliflower, Boiled (French 
method). — Cut away all tin* stalk and 
green h'avcs, and divide the flow'er 
into quarters or sprigs; soak for a 
short time in water, with salt and a 
little viiu'gar in, then boil in the usual 
way, and arrange neatly in a dish. 
Four 31elted Bi tteu over, and serve. 

AVe may point (uit that cauliflow’er 
leaves can be cooked for a separate 
dish, just likt* wliite cabbage. In some 
families the vegetable is always put on 
the ])Iates without a morsel of the leaf 
or stalk, oven wlieii only the primest 
of the leaves are left on ; when this is 
the case, it is far more economical to 
remove the leaves at first, and cook 
the liower separately, as descriWd 
above ; or to boil it in milk (after par- 
boiling ill wuiter), then to add flour 
and butter to the milk for the sauce. 
When green vegetables arc difficult to 
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procure, the most should be made of 
cauliflower leaves, or any other which 
are eatable, though habitually wasted. 

Cauliflower an Gratin.— Ke- 

quired : a cauliflower, clarified fat, 
cheese, seasoning, and bread-crumbs. 
Cost, about fid. 

This, as generally prepared, is more 
or less expensive. The recipe below 
is very tasty and cheap. After pre- 
paring the cauliflower in the manner 
detailed in the next chapter, for dishes 
of the same title, divide the flower into 
sprigs, and dry them in a cloth ; dip 
each sprig into a little clarified fat, 
melted (it need not be very hot), and 
build up the vegetable into its original 
form in a baking dish. Pour a little 
more fat over, and cover thickly with 
any sort of cheese, grated ; the milder 
the cheese, the more it must be 
seasoned ; a hint of nutmeg, and sjilt 
and pepper to taste are sufficient ; just 
a pinch of celery salt is an improve- 
ment. Cover with a layer of bread- 
crumbs, a quarter of an inch thick; 
these must be previously browned in 
the oven. Put a little more fat over 
the crumbs, and bake to a good rich 
brown, then serve at once. 

Another dish, equally good, is made 
by using bacon fat instead of dripping, 
and, if liked, coat wdth a thin layer of 
crumbs, then the cheese can be added 
to some plain white sauce, which may 
be served apart, not poured over. 
When the dish comes from the oven, 
just a sprinkling of cheese may be 
advantageously shaken over it, and 
lightly browned. 

Cauliflower, Various Dishes 

of. — See next chapter, also Soups, 
Salads, and Pickles. Cauliflower is 
also introduced into many dishes of 
mixed vegetables in the present 
chapter. When served as a separate 
course, a boiled cauliflower is very nice 
with Egg, Tomato, Rice, and many 
other sauces. 

Celeriac.— This resembles celery 
in flavour; it may be cooked in any 
of the ways given for celery. The 


root is more rounded than ordinary 
celery, for which reason it is called 
turnip-rooted celery. Cost, about 3d. 
or 4d. 

For garnishing purposes, this is use- 
ful, when strips or any fancy shapes 
are required, as a good number can bo 
cut from one root. Celeriac is not 
universally known and cultivated in 
England, and in many towns of con- 
siderable size it is not purchasable. 

Celery. — This is much eaten raw, 
and is a favourite accompaniment 
of bread and cheese. There are many 
ways in which it can bo cooked, and 
it is then far more easily digested; 
indeed, in the cooked state it is highly 
recommended, particularly to sufferers 
from rheumatism and allied disorders. 
Celery is better when it has been 
touched by the frost. The seed 
answers for flavouring purposes when 
the vegetable is not to be had. Cost, 
about 2d. to 4d. per head. 

In our recipes a head of celery ” 
means the entire head, or stick, as it is 
sometimes called. By “a few sticks or 
stalks ” w’e moan the separate stalks of 
a head. The outer stalks, however dark 
and tough, will answer for flavouring 
soups and stews of the brown class. 
Celery may be preserved for some 
time, if gathered on a dry day, before 
it lias been touched by frost. The 
leaves and roots are to bo cut off, it is 
then to bo laid in a cool, airy place 
until partially dried, then taken to a 
cool cellar, where it will bo quite 
secure from frost, and packed up with 
sand in alternate layers, sand forming 
the bottom and top layers, thicker 
than those put between the celery. 
For other recipes, see Index. 

Celery, Blanched. — For all 

dishes of celery that are wanted very 
white, put the inner portion only into 
cold water to cover, bring it to the 
boil, give it a rinse in clean cold water, 
and use as required. By this method, 
some of the flavour is sacrificed to 
appearance. 

Celery, Boiled.~When celery 
is put to boil into a large quantity of 
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water, then drained in the same way as 
potatoes, it becomes insipid, and loses 
much of its nutriment, therefore wo 
do not advise it. The heads should be 
made oven by cutting off some of the 
root, and they should bo put close 
together in a saucepJin that will take 
them easily, both with regard to cir- 
cumference and depth. If more con- 
venient, some may bo cut from the 
tops. Boiling water should then be 
poured round to about half the depth, 
with a little butter and salt. Tie 
with a piece of tape. The cooking 
should bo gentle. The roots must be 
tender, and the tops soft, but unbroken. 
For a very plain dish, some thickening 
may be added to some of the liquor to 
make sauce ; the rest will serve as the 
base of a vegetable soup. 


Celery Fur^e, Plain. — See 

Celery Kauce ; follow the directions, 
but use more celery ; the puree should 
just drop from the spoon. 

Celery Soots are of value for 
flavouring soups, &c. They must be 
washed and cut up. 

Celery, Stewed. ■— Slice the 
celery up ; if the root is used, that 
part must have n.on* time than the 
rest. Cover with hoi li tig water or 
plain white stock, add salt, and a few 
peppercorns, and, if liked, j)arslcy or 
other herb, but tluj natural flavour is 
often the most relished. When nearly 
done, and the water almost absorbed, 
add a little milk, and about an ounce 
each of flour and butter to etich lialf 
pint of liquid in the pan, which is 
right for a good hejid of celery, the 
white part only. Serve on toast with 
the sauce poured over. The celery 
can be cut into lengths of two or three 
inches if liked, then tied in little 
bundles, and served like sea kale, on 
toast, with the sauce poured over. 
Before thickening the sauce, take the 
celery up with a slice, and keep it hot 
and covered while the sauce boils up. 


Celery. Stewed, with Cheese. 

—Required : celery, milk, stock. 


seasoning, butter, cheese, and thicken- 
ing, as below. Cost, about Is. 

This is an excellent supper dish. 
Put the hearts of two heads of celery 
in a stewpan, with an ounce of butter; 
cover for ten minutes, shaking often ; 
add a little salt and ciiyeiino, a grate 
of nutmeg, and half a pint of the water 
from boiled rice or macaroni, or any 
plain stock. Cook until almost tender ; 
then add half a junt of milk, mixed 
with an ounce of corn-flour or rice- 
flour, another ounce of butter and 
seasoning to taste; stir to the boil, 
drop in two ounces of well- flavoured 
grated cheese, shake the pan until 
dissolved, then serve on a very hot 
dish. 

C’ehiry salt is the best to use for the 
seasoning of this. A very small 
shalot improves it for some tastes. 

Chervil. — The leaves of chervil 
are tender, and of delicious flavour, 
which has been compared to a com- 
bination of fennel and parsley, but 
more aromatic than either. It is 
much used in salads, and for decora- 
tive purposes for all Forts of cold 
dishes, its small, pale leaf being very 
pretty. It is emjdoyed in clear soups, 
and iiow(‘ver used is very generally 
liked. Cost, a few pence per bunch or 
basket, on an average. It may bo 
dried just the same as parsley during 
the months of JMay, June, and July. 
It should be remembered that the root 
is poisonous. 

Chestnuts. — These are so rich in 
starch, and conbiin so little oil, that 
they might almost be included among 
bread-stuffs. I^rge quantities arc 
imported from Spain and Italy, where, 
as in Southern Europe generaPiy, 
chestnuts are considered a very im- 
portant article of food. Cooked in 
various ways, they take the place of 
vegetables, and it is with the chestnut 
in this connection that wo are now 
dealing. It is a matter of regret that 
anything which is so digestible when 
cooked as the chestnut is, should, to 
the majority, be known only as a sort 
of dessexi enter a full meal *, for many 
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a child would enjoy a meal of chest- 
nuts in England, as well as in those 
countries where the peasantry count 
themselves fortunate if they are able 
to obtain such fare. In addition to 
the recipes below, sec next chapter 
for richer dishes suitable for serving 
with meat. also Sours, and 

Sax’ues, both savoury and sweet, and 
recipes under Cereals and Puddings.) 
Cost, about 2d. per pound. 

Chestnuts, Boiled. --Make a 
slight incision in tlie outer skins, and 
throw thorn into phuily of boiling 
water with salt, in tlic proportion of a 
toaspoonful to the quart ; as soon as 
they arc soft, after steady cooking, 
they should be drained and wi])ed, and 
served in a hot napkin laid in the dish. 
Time, about an hour. 

Another icaij , — Peel by removing the 
outer and inner skins, and ma.sh the 
chestnuts, and treat them like pota- 
toes when plainly mashed; or make 
them tasty by the aid of herbs and 
spices, with a little oil, bacon fat, 
butter, or dripping to give the desired 
smoothness. 

Chestnuts, Boasted.— These 
are always better if parboiled, the ends 
being first cut ; they should then be 
put in the oven, or before the fire, or 
over the fire on a close grid, and 
cooked until done. A dish of thc.se, 
with salt and a bit of butter, would bo 
as wcdcome to many a.s potatoo.s 
roasted in their skins; and only cus- 
tom is to bbime for the one being 
considered worthy to constitute a meal, 
while the other is regarded as a 
dessert, although quite as satisfying. 

Chestnuts, Stewed.— Take as 
many chestnuts as may be needed, and 
take the outer rind away, then put 
them in liot water, and bring to boil- 
iifg point ; as soon as the second skin 
can be removed, take them up, put 
into cold water, then peel and wdpe 
them dry. Iteturn them to a clean 
pan, and cover them w'ith any weak 
stock, either meat or vegetable, or 
even the water from boiled haricots, 


rice, or macaroni ; add an onion if the 
stock has not been already flavoured, 
and a little salt, with a hay leaf or 
any other herb, and cook gently until 
tender ; but they should not be broken 
up. The gravy may be loft as it is, or 
thickened with a tahlespoonful of corn- 
flour to each quart ; or some fine sago 
can he sprinkled in in time for it to 
be cooked. Time, about an hour and 
a half. 

For a more savoury dish, at very 
trifling cost, the nuts, after the second 
skin has been taken off, can bo floured 
and fried in a morsel of dripping; 
any stock, vegetarian or otherwise, is 
then to be a(lde(i, and when soft the 
li(juor should bo thickened with 
browned flour, and made tasty by 
means of a few drops of store sauce or 
vinegar, with salt and pepper to taste. 

Chickweed. — “ The commonest 
of all the 'weeds, but not without its 
virtues,” says a writer. There are 
several varieties ; the right one to use 
is the low-branched weed, so common 
in garden hods, with small, white 
flowers, short, broad leaves, and round, 
green .sfiilks, w'hieh have a weak, 
divided look, and commonly loan on 
the ground. This plant is said to bo 
very valuable fc^r it.s juices, which cool 
and purify the blood. When boiled, a 
very good substitute for spinach may 
be obtained from it. Like all its tribe, 
it wants most careful cleansing ; if 
neglected in this respect, tho result 
will be particularly unpleasant; this 
i.s true of all the plants that grow near 
the ground. 

Chicory (or Succory). — The leaves 
of thi.s plant when blanched are used 
in sjilads ; it is wdld, and of the nature 
of endive. The root is roasted, and 
added to coffee, or serves in some parts 
as a substitute for it {see remark.s under 
Coffee in a later chaj>ter). Of late, a 
good deal ef impetus has been given to 
tlio (mltivation of chicory. 

Colcannon. — Ono of the simplest 
of thc'se dishes, which arc f.'ivourites 
at vegetarian tables, is a mixture of 
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mashed potatoes and boiled cabbage, 
heated together with a lump of butter 
and a little salt and pepper. Another 
colcannon is composed of boiled car- 
rots, instead of potatoes; they arc 
chopped or masln^d, and mixed with 
the cabbage; while yet another is 
made from the three vegetables ; they 
may be mixed up, or heated in layers 
in a saucepan, with seasoning, and 
enough oil or butter to moisten them. 

Colcannon, with. Pulse.— A 

dish made in either of the above ways 
may be mixed with a small proportion 
of cooked peas, beans, or lentils, which 
should be seasoned with some sort of 
spice, a little ground cinnamon, and 
cloves, for example, or a morsel of 
curry paste or powder. With refer- 
ence to tli(jse combinations of fresh 
vegetables and pulse, a writer long 
resident in India, says, “Pulse alone 
is not good in large proportion ; try it 
with other vegetables, or with rice ; in 
England you have plenty of scope for 
variety ; and by the addition of con- 
diments you may make didicious dishes. 
Remember that oil or butter wdll be 
wanted, and for your green vegetable 
don’t depend upon cabbage alone ; try 
some of the others that arc so little 
eaten, but just as good, and you maj'- 
benefit both in mind and body, to say 
nothing of your pocket.” 

Corn, Canned, is delicious for 
serving as a vegetable; it is particu- 
larly useful in winter, when fresh 
vegetables are, perhaps, both dear and 
faulty. It should bo turned from the 
tin into a saucepan, with a little siilt 
and pepper, and a slice of butter, and 
made thoroughly hot. Or some milk 
may be used instead of butter, and 
thickened with flour. Another way is 
to heat the corn in a small quantity of 
sauce ; white sauce is usually chosen, 
though there is no reason why brown 
should not be used. Biscuit-crumbs 
can be used for thickening. An 
American dish is prepared thus : — Put 
a quart can of com, with its liquor, in 
a saucepan, and stew it softly, then 
40 


thicken with com-flour, mixed with 
milk, and serve in a deep dish, ^omc 
persons like some other flavour to give 
a slight piquancy to the dish, but it is 
more often served in the natural state. 
The exact time for stewing cannot be 
stated ; some of the corn wants nothing 
but warming up ; while a good deal is 
improved by a little further cooking. 
The average cost is from 7d. to lOd. 
per tin of a quart (nominal) ; or, from 
5d. to 6d. per small tin, about a pint 
(imperial), of the best varieties. 
Green corn, sweet com, and American 
com arc the various names given to 
this useful article. 

Corn, Canned, with Barley. 

— A ni(;(^ dish, which goes well with 
boiled or bakiul moat, is made by add- 
ing some previously boiled p(*arl 
barley (about a fourth) to the corn ; 
some of the barley liquor can go in, 
and a thickening of barley flour with 
milk is a very suitable one. Wheat 
or oatmeal may be used in the same 
w^ay. 

Com, Canned, with Fried 
Vegetables. —Required : a can of 
corn, some mixed vegetables, and 
gravy, as below. Cost, about Is. to 
is. 2d. 

Turn the corn out, without its 
liquor, into a saucepan. Add to a 
quart tin about half a pint of mixed 
vegetables, that have been cut up, and 
fried « good brown ; onions, tiumips, 
carrots, and haricots, boiled previously, 
are very useful for the purpose. Then 
pour over a gravy, made by pouring 
half a pint of the corn liquor and 
water iuto the frying-pan, with season- 
ing and thickening ; boil up and 
colour a little. Cover closely, and 
stew until all the vogebibles are soft. 
This is very tasty, and may be eaten 
as a separate course, or with meat. 
The appearance of the corn is hero 
sacrificed to the flavour. 

Cucumbers. — This delicious 
edible is a great favourite. Though 
it may be served in various ways, it is 
never so good as when eaten mw. 
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Many persons object to it on account 
of its being so indigestible, and cer- 
tainly this is the case. If the stalk 
end be kept standing in cold water, 
and the water bo changed every day, 
cucumbers will keep hard for a week 
or two. Cucumbers may be dressed 
in many ways; the rind is gonemlly 
removed, but in the. opinion of some, 
if it wore eaten, the fruit would be 
more digestible. It is customary to 
sprinkle it with salt after slicing it for 
table, then to drain off the moisture 
w'hich exudes. This is declared by 
many to bo an error; they contend 
(and we think, rightly) that one might 
as well draw off and throw away the 
juices of ripe fruit of any kind. We 
think that this mode toughens the 
cucumber. It may be eaten with salt 
and pepper only, but vinegar is gener- 
ally added, and a little oil improves it. 
Various ways are given under Salads. 
We may add that tomatoes, eaten with 
cucumbers, are excellent ; and the dish 
is more wholesome than cucumbers 
eaten alone ; the acid of the tomato 
has the power of softening the cucum- 
ber, and reducing it to a pul])y con- 
dition, as anyone may prove by 
slicing the two articles, and covering 
them for a few hours. Onions, o.speci- 
ally Spanish, are also good with 
cucumbers. A refreshing dish, popu- 
lar in Chicago, is one of thinly-sliced 
cucumber, seasoned only with pounded 
sugar and lemon juice. In cutting a 
cucumber, it should bo remembered 
that the stalk end is to be left intact ; 
that part being of no value ; those who 
cut that end make a mistake, as the 
flavour suffers by reason of a certain 
bitter principle, w'hich is thus carried 
all through the cucumber. This 
principle is more pronounced in the 
common varieties ; but it is a good rule 
always to peel from the thick end 
downwards. 

Many ways of cooking cucumbers 
are given in the next chapter; see also 
Gaunishes, Salads, Sauces, Sours, 
Pickles, &c. Cost, from 2d. to Cd. 
when plentiful; but often much 
more. 


Cucumbers, Boiled. — (See 

recipes under Vegetaule Maukow.) 
Some prefer steaming; others like 
boiling ; the latter retpiires the greater 
care to prevent brtiaking. Small 
cucumbers may be loft whole, the 
seeds s(;ooped out from one end ; 
larger ones can be halv(?d or quartered, 
liither serve with white Siiuce or pour 
it over. Another way is to three-parts 
cook in the first instance, and finish 
the cooking in the siiucc, a little 
thinner than usual ; the cucumbers 
may be thickly sliced for this. A de- 
cided improvement is cffectc^d at little 
cost by flavouring the boiling water 
with herbs or viiu'gar, or an onion or 
two can be put in, or tlui sauce may 
receive the addition of a little chopped 
onion. (i>ee Sauces.) 

Cucumbers, Stuffed, and 
Stewed. — Ibjquired : cuciimhers, 
forcemeat, stock, toast, and thicken- 
ing. Cost, about 8d. each, inclusivt*, 
when cheap. 

Cut them through hmgthwise, re- 
move the seeds, and fill with any 
plain sort of stuffing free from suet; 
tie the two halves togothor, and cook 
in plain vegetable stock, or the liquor 
from boiled moat just tocovoi*. When 
done, add a small quantity of flour and 
butter for sauce ; pour over, and serve 
on toast. Time, about an hour. 

A little tomato pulp in the gravy 
will make the dish more digestible, as 
well as more appetising. 

Curried Vegetables. — (See 

Index.) 

Dandelion. — The first mention of 
a dish of cooked dandelion will most 
likely create aversion; but it cun bo 
honestly recommended. It is inexpen- 
sive and easily obtained; for fresh 
growths after showery weather may 
be had throughout summer and winter. 
Gatluir an e(iual quantity of fresh 
dandelion and sorrel leaves. Put the 
dandelion by itself into a stewpan, 
cov(ir it with a small quantity of 
boiling water, and stow until nearly 
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tender; add the sorrel, and siiniiier 
until the water has evaporated, and 
the whole is soft. Add a little butter, 
and ptipper and salt, and serve like 
spinach. The dish may be j^arnished 
in a variety of ways, either with hard- 
boiled eggs, sippets of fried bread, or 
slices of boiled carrot cut into shapes. 
It is usually served with white meats, 
as veal, sweetbreads, &c.; but it is 
excellent as a garnish for poached 
eggs. Some persons cook this vege- 
tiible without sorrel, but to our taste 
it is too bitter, and wants toning down. 
It will, in all probability, be more* 
often found on the tables of the rich' 
than of the poor, not from its cost, 
but from its peculiar taste and flavour. 

Otlier ways of preparing this homely 
plant for table will suggest themselves 
on reference to Si’INAcii. Dandelion 
leaves, young and blanched, are not 
unlike endive ; and are an exc(dlent 
addition to salads. Cost, uncertain. 

Dandelion Roots.— These are 
said to be at their best from July to 
October ; they are considered wry 
good eating if candully prepan.*d. 
They want washing and scraping, and 
should bo very gently boiled, like 
greens gencjrally, until tender. They 
may then bo finished off in various 
ways. {JSce recipes under OAnuAUE, 
Spinach, &c.) 

Zindive. — This has long been cul- 
tivated, and is used as a vegcbible and 
for salads. For the latter, the curled 
variety is preferred ; but tlio dwarf 
white endive is more delicate when 
boiled for tiible. The co.st is variable ; 
from 2d. to 4d. per head is the average. 
Endive may be obtained very early in 
the year. 

^ Endive, Boiled.— For a good- 
sized dish, take half a dozen lieads ; 
wash them well ; the outer leavtis 
should he stripped off, and the stalks 
cut to sejjarate the rest of the loaves, 
and facilitate the washing. Lots of 
grit will bo found amongst the leaves, 
and scrupulous care is required. Put 
the oudivo into a large saucepan, half 


full of boiling water, slightly salted, 
and boil for twenty minutes, or rather 
more. Tbcn drain in a colander, press 
and chop it, and put it in a ch'an 
saucepan with a teaspoonful of white 
sugar, a little salt and pepper, half an 
ounce each of flour and butter, and a 
gill of plain white stock. Stew for 
a few minutes, then serve. The sugar 
can bo omitted if preferred. Stir all 
the time to prevent burning. If the 
bitterness is objected to, it may bo 
reduced by boiling tlic endive in two 
waters. Or, after boiling as above, 
it can be put in cold water for a few 
minutes, then squeezed, and finished 
off as directed, or in any of the ways 
given under Spinach. 

Fennel. — This plant is often found 
wild, but it is cultivated also, and is 
in that form very supnior ; it may be 
used as a garnish, its leaves being very 
graceful; it is also used fur sauce in 
the same way as parsley. Cost, very 
variable. 

Garlic. — This bulb is related to 
the onion, but is very much stronger; 
each bulb is divided into cloves. 
When carefully used, garlic is valu- 
able, and will give a “ twang ” to 
many dishes, that cannot otherwise be 
imparted. It is natural that a w’ide- 
spiH'ud prejudice exists against garlic, 
seeing that it is so often used in the 
same way as onions; whereas, a rub 
over the bottom of the siilad bowl, or 
dish, with a morsel of it is generally 
enough ; or a crust of brt'ad may be 
rubbed with it, and tossed for a second 
in any liquid, a.s sauce or gnivy. 
Garlic cun be bought both in the fresh 
and dried eonditiun. It enters into 
store sauees, chutueys, Ac. People 
who liave had experience of foreign 
cookery will best appreciate garlic. 

Garlic Paste. — This is also 
cJilled “ Ayoli.” Ghop up two or thi*ee 
cloves of garlic, with from six to nine 
sweet jiliiioiids, ami add the yolk of an 
egg ; soak some broiid crusts in water, 
squeeze them dry, then add them to 
the above, with enough olive oil to 
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make a smooth paste. This is eaten 
in France, and there arc many ways 
of adapting it to English palates. {See 
Savouries.) 

G'arlic Plir^e. — Skin the clovt^s 
of garlic, and cook them in a s^iuc-cpan 
of boiling water, changing it every five 
minutes, until the garlic is soft; a 
good pinch of salt should be put in the 
last water. Pound it, and add gravy 
or brown sauce to make a thick pur6e. 
If for roast mutton, use the plain gi-avy 
of the joint. For braised moats use 
the gravy from the pan, or some 
good, strong stock. After mixing, 
stew the garlic and gravy together 
for a short time, and serve very hot. 
This is very mild, but can be made 
still milder by using a very little 
garlic and a proportion of onion. This 
is also useful in concocting savoury 
dishes. 

Good King Henry. -This is a 
plant that is plentiful about farm yards 
as a rule ; it is best in J une and J uly. 
The loaves are cooked like spinach ; 
and the stalks may bo boiled and served 
like asparagus. \Vhen cold, they can 
be used in salads, English mercury 
is another name for this wholesome 
plant. 

Greens.— C abbage.) 

Herbs, Bunch or Bouquet of. 

—Two sprigs of parsley, one sprig 
each of thyme and marjoram, an inch 
strip of lemon peel, a small green 
onion, or leek, or shalot, a clove, and 
a bay leaf, should bo usc*d for a very 
savoury dish. The neatest way to 
form the bunch is to lay the lemon 
peel and clove in the centre of the 
herbs ; fold the latter over to make a 
compact little bundle, and tie it with 
cotton ; any loose sprigs which might 
become detached should be snipped off 
with scissors. This is only necessary 
when the herbs are put in any prepa- 
ration for a few minutes ; when stewed 
in the sauce or gravy which will have 
to be strained or tammied afterwards, 
a few loose i)iece8 arc no object ; but 
many a useless straining may be 


avoided — when a slight flavour of 
herbs only is required — by taking the 
trouble to tie the bunch. 

For everyday uses, a bunch of herbs 
is generally understood to mean a sprig 
of j)ar8ley, a bay leaf, and a morsel 
of lemon thyme or common thyme. 
When the leaves of herbs have been 
used for forcemeats, the stalks can be 
tied up, and used for flavouring 
various liquids. 

Herbs, Dried and Powdered. 

— Gather the herbs on a dry day, in 
the cool of the evening, and just before 
the}^ flower; cleanse them quickly, 
remove decayed leaves, and dry them 
by spreading out on sheets of paper, 
or lay them on a sieve; they may be 
dried near a fire, say the platc-rack of 
the range, or in a cool oven, or in the 
sun ; but the quicker the process the 
better the flavour. Tick carefully from 
the stalks, and rub througli a fine 
sieve, then store in bottles. For the 
blending of herbs, alone, or with 
spices, see the chapter on Seasonings. 
It is common to seo bunch(‘s of dried 
herbs hanging by the kitchen fire ; 
this is a dirty plan ; the herbs become 
covered with dust, besides losing 
flavour ; apart from this, it is better to 
use a spare hour to dry and powder 
them (tying up the stalks for use in 
soups, &c.), and liave them ready for 
use. Those who have no gardens will 
find it as cheap to buy the herbs in 
bottles as to prepare them at home. 
A good-sized bottle can be had for a 
few pence. Ibo paper packets are no 
use at all, being often entirely flavour- 
less. 

Horse-radish. — Tliis is common 
in our gardens ; it is a very pungent 
plant, and a favourite adjunct, either 
raw and scraped, or made into sauce, 
w’ith roast beef. It is said to bo very 
wholesome. Cost, from Id. to 4d. per 
root. 

This forms an ingredient of many 
store sauces, and is a most useful 
article for flavouring purposes. When 
required for garnish for cold meat, 
wash and scrub very thoroughly; let 
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it lio for a time in cold water, then 
scrape very finely with a knife ; or, by 
some, a piece of glass is preferred. 
When served with hot meat, pile it 
lightly in a glass dish. {See Sauces, 
Seasonings, Salads, &c.) 

Horse-radish Powder.—This 

is made by slicing and drying the 
cleansed root very gradually; if ex- 
jxjsed to a fierce heat the flavour will 
1)(3 lost ; when (piite dry, reduce it to 
powder; it should ho pounded in a 
mortar and sieved ; the coarse parts 
can be kept ha(.*k and used s(‘[)aratelj'. 
Keep the fine part in well-corked 
bottles. 

Hot Slaw (American). — Kequired: 
half a cabbage, butter, seasoning, and 
vinegar, as below. Cost, about 3d. to 
4d. 

Cut up half the heart of a good- 
sized, firm, white cabbage ; it cannot 
be shaved too finely. Tut it in a 
Bfiucepan wdih a lump of butter the 
size of an egg, a good tea.«poonful of 
salt, and half as much pepper (more if 
R good seasoning is liked) ; add vinegiir 
and water just to cover; two-thirds of 
the former to one-third of the latter. 
Cover, and cook until tender, stirring 
often, and serve as hot as possible. 
A dish made with lettuce instead of 
cabbage is known as “mock slaw,” and 
will be found more delicate in flavour 
than the above. 

Xaver. — leaver is a plant which 
grows upon rocks near the sea- shore, 
and is valued on account of its anti- 
scorbutic qualitie.s. It is g(merally 
boiled down to a jelly as soon as it is 
found, then potted, and sent to distant 
places for use. To dress it, put a 
pound into a bright stewpan with 
three ounces of fresh butter, squeeze 
over it the juice of a lemon or a Seville 
orange, and stir it with a silver fork 
until quite hot. Serve it as hot as 
possible, either over a lamp or a hot- 
water dish. Instead of the butter a 
little gravy may be put into the pan, 
but lemon juice should never bo 
omitted, 


To prepare fresh laver, which is in 
season from October to March, soak it 
in two or three lots of fresh w'ater, an 
hour in each, to free it from the salt ; 
then boil it in hot water until soft and 
mucilaginous ; it may then bo finished 
off in any of the ways directed for 
spinach ; lemon juice always improves 
it. Serve very hot. It is especially 
good with roast mutton. The taste 
for laver is an acquired one ; generally 
speaking, it is liked or disliked ex- 
tremely. Cost, ver}” uncertain. The 
purple is considered superior to the 
green laver. 

£eek. — This is highly valued for 
culinary purposes. Its flavour is mild 
and delicate. In Wales the leek is a 
great favourite. The chief use of 
le('ks is in broth or soup, but they are 
excellent as a vegetable. Cost, about 
2d. to 4d. per bunch. 

Leeks, Boiled. — When very 
young trim off the root, the outer 
leaves, and the green ends, and cut 
the stalks into six-inch lengths. Tie 
them in bundles, after washing them, 
put them into boiling water, with a 
dessertspoonful of salt and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, and let them boil 
until quite tender. Drain them, and 
serve like asparagus, on hot toast, 
pouring white sauce or melted butter 
over them. Time, from half an hour 
to three-quarters. Other sauces may 
be used with them. Older leeks will 
take nearly or quite an hour and 
a half. They should be carefully 
trimmed down to wlure the green 
part meets the white, unless, ns some- 
times happens, the green is liked, then 
more may be left on. The root must 
always bo cut off. Drain them always 
upside down ; the tube-like green 
parts will hold the water unless this 
is done. The water from leeks is rank, 
not suitable for soups. 

Leeks, Stewed. — After par- 
boiling, the leeks can bo stewed in 
stock, and made into a brown or white 
dish us preferred. Recipes given under 
Onions inaj’ be followed. A very nice 
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dish is a white stew of leeks, with 
some poached eggs and boiled rice; 
toast should be served with it. 

lettuce. — Of all the gro(‘n plants, 
perhaps not one is more universally 
appreciated than the lettuce. There 
are many varieties, but they may be 
classed as the cabbage and the cos. 
The former has a low head, spreading 
out near the ground, and tlie leaves 
are rounder than those of the cos, 
which are long, and beautifully crisp 
and sweet at the part known as the 
lie.'irt. In both sorts, the heart forms 
wlien the lettuce has reached per- 
fection, and being excluded from light 
and air, it is much paler than the out- 
sides. Lettuces consist very largcdy 
of water, and are therefore refreshing 
and cooling ; but for this reason tliey 
often produce a good deal of discomfort 
when eaten at tea ; as a matter of fact, 
the watery plants genoraUy should not 
bo eat(m at a meal when liquid of 
any sort is consumed in more than 
very small quantities. A good deal of 
mineral matter exists in raw lettuces, 
which is lost when they are boiled, 
AVhen lettuces become bitter, the stem 
is to be removed, (.'ost, from Id. to 6d. 
each, according to the size and the 
season. 

Lettuce, Boiled. — Lettuces can 
be treated as young cabbages, and 
served in just the same way. 'J'bey 
take from twenty minutes upwards, 
according to size. For superior dishes, 
th<- hearts only are cooked, and are 
considered very delicate. They may 
l*t; laid on toast, asparagus fashion, 
after being sjdit lengthwise. 

Lettuce, Braised Plainly.— 

Take two large lettuces, reserve the 
hearts for salads, and divide the rest 
into leaves. Pack them closely in a 
saucepan, with an ounce of butter at 
the bottom, and another ounce on the 
top ; j>our half a gill of water over, add 
a pinch (^ach of sugar and salt, and cook 
until don<;, from forty minutes up- 
wards. Then press the lettuces, 
letting the liquid run into the pan; 


chop them up, add a little flour to the 
liquid in the pan, stir, and season to 
taste with salt, pepper, and lemon 
juice. Return the lettuces, and mix 
the whole together until dry, then 
press into the dish for serving. Cbst, 
about Sd. 

Marigold (or Pot ISIarigold). — 
This is a garden plant wnth many 
good j)roporties ; and although loss used 
in culinary than medicinal prc])ar- 
ations, it is still employed in many 
])art« of the country in soups and 
broth. esp(‘cially mutton broth, to 
which it gives a good colour and 
flavour. \Vhen in full flower, a store 
should he gatlu'rod, and s^umd out in 
the sun to dry. then put by for use. 
Marigold is said to promote perspira- 
tion, and is m.'ide into tea for invalids. 

The leaves of this plant are cooked 
.spinacli-fashion, in Germany and 
other countries, and said to bo very 
good eating ; young ones are the 
nic(T; but old leaves are used, when 
frtiod from their stalks and shredded. 

MaHoram. — This plant has an 
agro(;abfe odour, and is used in soups, 
forcemeats, and other dishes ; there 
ar(! sevenil sorts ; that which is of u.se 
in the kitchen is sw(‘et or knotted 
marjoram. The cultivated garden 
})lant is superior to the wild. Mar- 
joram is thought hv muny to be one 
of the nic(‘st lierbs for seasoning 
sausages, either uloii(‘, or mixed with 
sago. 

Mint. — With the culture and uses 
of mint most i)eople are familiar ; its 
pleaSiint aromatic flavour makes it 
generally agrooahle, hut it has more 
than this to recommend it, being 
valuabh^ as a stomacliic and anti- 
spasmodic ; hence its value with diiod 
pms soup, and other dislics of a similar 
kind. Mint forms an ingredient in 
many drinks ; and is useful in salads. 
A stock of fnjsli mint should bo dried 
and i)Owd(,T(.*d for use in the winter, 
the herb being so plentiful that it 
costs next to nothing. »S]>carmint is 
the kind cnqdoyed in cookery, and is 
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distinct from peppermint and hairy- 
mint. 

Morel. — This has been described 
as a mushroom abounding in little 
holes ; it differs much in its apixiarance 
from the common mushroom. It is far 
commoner in the south and middle of 
Europe than hcTe. It is said to bo less 
difficult to digest than other fungi, but 
its mfiin uses are to flavour gravies 
and sauces ; it also makes very good 
ketchup. It may bo i)repared in the 
ways given for Mttshiiooms, but it has 
a more ddicate flavour, and must 
not bo overpowered with seasoning. 
IMorels may be obtiiincd of Italian 
warehousemen ; they are sold ]>oth 
in the fresh and dried state. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Mushroom. — “ When oaten,” 
says Dr. Lankestcr, “this” (reh'rring 
to the common mushroom) “should be 
fresh gathered, as, after kcx'ping, it 
acquires ])ro})ertiea that render it 
lialde to disagr(?o ; ” and in its very 
best and freshest condition, the mush- 
room sometimes gives rise to considiT- 
able suffering, and many persons have 
to avoid it altogether. Those who 
can digest muslirooms regard them as 
a great delieaey ; tlii'y may b(' cooked 
in various ways, and give z(*st to hosts 
of dishes. Unfortunately, })oisono\is 
fungi are oftf'ii mistaken for the 
muslirooin, and tliis has caused f>oth 
illness and death, (hi the Continent 
l»ersons are specially appointtal to 
examine all fungi sent to market — 
a v(}ry wist^ precaution. Various tests 
are given for the guidance of the 
novice; but jis many of them ean only 
b(5 applied during the cooking (such as 
stirring with a silver spoon to sw if it 
hlaekcns), they are of litth' practical 
value to the purchaser; though wo 
think it seldom that any but the real 
thing is to be bought in our shops 
and markets. One test is applicable, 
by w’ay of judging mushrooms from 
toadstools; tho latter have a putrid 
sort of smell ; whereas tho former 
have a pleasant odour; and when 
small will bo pink on tho undor 


side, or rather pinkish brown, while 
the stalk and head will be white. 
As they grow, and the “buttons” 
expand into “ cup ” or “ flap ” mush- 
rooms, the pink side gets cbirker, quite 
browm, in fact ; but the dense black 
colour of some mushrooms, exposed for 
sale in hack streets in this countr)^, is 
the result of putrefaction to some ex- 
tent, and such should not be eaten. Ckist, 
from 6d. to Is. per pound w’hen in full 
season ; they are expensive early in 
the year. In addition to tlic recipes 
in this and th(* next ehapti’ir, others 
arc given in UASTuy, Savoluies, Ac. ; 
sre Index. yevrr ))e content with 
wiping, but always wash mushrooms; 
buttons should be rinsed in lemon juico 
and water. 

Mushrooms, Bahed.— For this 

mode of cooking the flaps jire best. 
It is a good way, because the whole of 
tho juice is preserved. Wash and peel 
the mUvshrooms. Put them, without 
the stems, into a baking-di.sh, season 
with pepper, salt, and a very little 
pounded mace, if liked. Small bits 
of butter laid over tlie toj) w’ill, with 
the juice that flow’s from them, be tho 
only .sauce required. Thi'v should bo 
served (Ui a hot dish, with a small 
]>iece of buttir on each, ami a few 
drops (»f lemon juieo S(iueezed over. 
Time, twenty minutes ; longer if 
large. 

Mushrooms, Pried. — Small 
mushrooms are best for frying, but 
large oru‘S are often cooked thus. IVel 
and wash them, and dry them well. 
(\>ok them in a frying-pan with a 
little blitter, turning them about well ; 
when done, serve with the liquor from 
th(^ pan ])oured over, first seasoning it 
with salt and pepper, and a littlo 
lemon juice ; or tho liquor may be 
poured over a slice of fried or toasted 
bread, and the iiiushrooms piled on tho 
top. Mushrooms are often fried in 
bacon fat, after the bacon is taken 
from the pan. 

Mushrooms, Grilled. Peel 
and prepare them a short time before- 
hand ; let thorn be even in 8i/.o, then 
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soak them in a little oil or liquid 
butter for half an hour ; grease the 
gridiron with the superfluous oil, and 
lay them on, brushing them with oil 
now and then, and taking care they do 
not stick to the bars. Serve hot, with 
a sprinkling of salt and black pepper ; 
some like cayenne. Broiled mush- 
rooms are the same thing, except that 
they are cooked in front of the fire in 
a Dutch oven, or shallow tin. About 
tw('nty minutes should be allowed for 
medium-sized ones; if underdone 
they are tough ; and when too much 
cooked they shrink considerably. In 
turning, do not stick a fork in ; use a 
wooden spoon or palette knife. 

For a cheaper way of grilling, grease 
th(' bars of the gridiron with drii)ping, I 
and just dip the mushrooms into a 
little warm fat, then drain and season ; 
cook as above directed. 

Mushrooms, Powdered.— (h t 

large mushrooms, but remove th(< 
brown end and the outside skin, and 
8(‘e that they are quite free from grit 
and dirt. I’ut two pounds or more 
into a stewjnn with a large onion, six 
cloves, two blades of mace, some wliite 
pepper, and salt. Place them by tlio 
sid(} f)f t)»e fire to heat gradually, and 
draw their juice, tlnui shake th(^ pan 
(A’or a clear fire until the moisture lias 
diied up; this niu.st be dom* briskly, 
or tie* niuslirooins will get burnt and 
useb s.s. Dry tleun in a cool oven ; 
they will require to be ])ut in several 
times, until th(*v can be reduced to fine 
])owd(fr; they may be pounded, then 
passed through a hair sieve. I’owdcred 
liiushrooms may be bought in bottles 
at about ni nopence, or less ; and as a 
small quantity goes a long way, it is 
as (;c<jnomical to buy as to prepare 
them at home, unles.s they cjin be had 
for the gathering. It is necessary to 
store the powd(T in small bottle*s, with 
good corks, and to wax them well over. 

Mushrooms, Purde of. — 

the recipes for Mukhkoom Sauck ; 
prepare the ptiree in the same way, 
but make it thicker, using more mush- 
rooms, and less stock. Flavour it 


delicately. {See also Dressed Vege- 

TAHLES.) 

Mushrooms, Stewed.— 

A^arious ways of stewing mushrooms 
might be given ; an American fashion 
is to put them in a jar in the oven, 
moistening with pale stock, and sea- 
soning w’ith salt and pepper, and 
sometimes lemon juice, and mac(', or 
nutmeg. When half done a little 
milk is added, and a thickening of 
flour and butter. As soon as done, 
they are served plainly, or on toast. 

Another way . — if flap mushroems 
are used, the stock may bc3 dark, but 
it should not be highly flavoured witli 
other vegetables ; if large, brt^ak the 
mushrooms u]3, and after cooking tliiiin 
gently, with seasoning to tastt*, add 
roiix to make the gravy as thick as 
cr(!am, and serve as above directed. 

A morsel of onion is sometimes 
added, or a little bunch of herbs, but 
the mushroom flavour must not be 
destroycid. Browni'd flour does instead 
of roux for plain stew’s. 

Mushrooms, Stewed in But- 

ter.— Take a ])int and a half of 
button mushrooms ; ele.'tnso them, and 
put them in an enanuilled stewpan 
with thrcf; ounces of butter, first 
melted and allowt'd to brown a little. 
Stir them gently, and shake ovc*r a 
mo'lerat(; fire for the butter to cling 
well to lh(‘ rnusb rooms. Tb(*n ,'idd a 
very littb; powdrred inact* or nutmeg, 
and some salt, while ]»t‘]>]K*r. and 
cayenne. CVam.t, and (•(►ok until done, 
wlieii they will be found evcelicnt as a 
breakfast or luncli(‘on dish. 'I'Ik y 
may be .served on toa.^t, or with a 
garnisli of erofitfuis. 'I’licy may lx* 
eaten cold, and the butter from them 
will he iKseful for foiceineats. 

'Thus prepared, they may b(! kept 
some time if juit in small pots, and 
covered with elaiitied butter. They 
can b(? used up as re(iuir<;d. Wlu n 
jdentiful, they an* w( 11 worth tho 
troubb; of pre.s«,*rving tlius. 

Mushrooms, Tinned. — We 

have seen it stattsl that tinru'd mush- 
rooms answer every p^uqKjso of fresh 
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ones. With this we do not agree ; as 
th(^y cannot ho grilled, fried, &c., so 
as to resemble either in form, flavour, 
or uroina, the fresh article. 15 ut they 
are, for all that, very useful, as the 
mushrooms themselves are quickly re- 
heated, and may be served in white 
sauce, or used for garnishing purposes, 
or they can bo chopped up and sieved, 
and us(mI for forcemeats, il:c. ; and for 
the latter ])urpose th(‘y are particularly 
useful when fresh muslirooms an* 
scaret; and d<‘ar. U’he liquor, too, is 
excellent for adding to the gravy of a 
jtiece of brais(.‘d im^at, and for sauces 
iind gravies gcmerally. Like; all goods 
of the class, they must not be left in 
the tin afb'i* it is opened ; then, so far 
as w(; have been able to ascertain, tluTO 
is little, if any, danger attending their 
use ; and purchasers may rest assured 
that they are getting mushrooms, and 
not toadstools ; because in the districts 
wh(‘re they are tiniu^d for export, only 
I)ropcrly grown mushrooms are used in 
the trade. Cost, from (id. or 8d. j)er 
fin upwards. Mushrooms may also 1 
bought in bottles ; these are to be 
prefernjd to the tinned ones. 

Mustard and Cress. -~»Since 
tli(;so are generally eaten togetlu'r, 
they may be described together, al- 
though almost everyone is familiar 
with the tiny green leaves of this 
I>opular salad. The sec'ds may be sown 
upon any moist surface, and in addition 
to th,* u.ses of these plants for salads, 
they are so wliolesoiue. that their 
amalgamation with ])arsley and other 
h('rl)s, commonly jidded tt» broth am; 
soup, is much to be recommt'nded. If 
thrown into either a minute bebue 
serving, tluy impart an agreeable 
flavour ; or a small quantity rnight be 
added to juirecs of various sorts, to 
give pungf'ncy. 'J’ht'ir value as gar- 
iiisli is well known ; they give a cool, 
appetising appcaranc(‘ to' cold meats. 

Nasturtium.— Indi.an Oe.s8 is 
another name for this eh'gjint jdant. 
The flowers are used as garnish for 
salads and other dishes; the young 
leaves are also employed in ^ilads. 


The seeds arc pickled, and may he used 
as substitutes for capers. {tSre recipes 
under Salads, Seasonings, 1'ickij<:s, 
and Sandwiches.) Cost, uncertain, 
being seldom sold in the manner of 
ordinary salad plants and herbs. 

Nettles. — The common net lie is 
one of a tribe of plants that includ(.‘S 
the hop, fig, and others used as food. 
In many country places nettles are 
eaten freeh' in the spring, as they ;iro 
! valued as a blood purifier ; they are . . 

I wholesome as to be almost nu'dicinal 
! in their properties ; and deserve to lie 
i much better knowm and more gener- 
ally consumed. The young, light, 
gr(‘cn loaves only are the parts to be 
eaten ; if oh), coarsr loaves are cook('d, 
the di.sh will lie voted not worth the 
trouble. To prepare them, cut the 
leaves off with scissors, or jiut gloves 
on and pick them off ; wash them as 
carefully as spinaeli, and boil in plenty 
of water, salted as usual. Some advise 
two waters, with a pinch of soda in the 
second ; but this is only necessary 
wlicii past their prime. They will 
take about twenty minutes to cook, 
and may be served’ plainly, or receive 
any of the additions given for Spinach. 
In taking tlumi from the rinsing water 
ready for the boiling pot, by using a 
spoon or vegt'tablo slice, there is no 
fear of stinging; and while washing 
them, a wooden spoon or stick should 
be used to stir them. Cost, uncertain, 
being seldom sold. 

Those xvho mtiy make trial of 
nettles plainly cot.ked, and find them 
I palatable, are advised to try them in 
j tlu‘ form of purees of the bettiT class, 

I as tlu’V quite merit tlie slightly in- 
creased et‘st. 

Oils and Fats, Vegetable.— 

15y the ttTin fats, we incliide all those 
that are semi-solid and such as are of 
firm, buttt'i-like consistence. The en- 
tire group is now very largely employed 
for eulin.ii y pur[>os('s, t'speeially by the 
class of vegt'tarians who refrain from 
the use of Initler on principle. As a sub- 
stitute for the latter, it is not easy to 
get a \)etter substitute than cocoa-nut 
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butter, and it costs but about 7d. per 
pound. A preparation sold as “ vege- 
table butter,” and which is probably a 
mixture of fats, is also satisfactory; 
there are two forms of this — a solid 
and a liquid ; or, as wo ought to say, 
a semi-solid, to be strictly correct, 
the thinner kind being like thick oil 
in appearance. The first is used for 
pastry and cakes; the second for frjdng. 
and for dressings for vegetables and 
salads. 

Of the oils that may be regarded as 
substitutes for olive oil, those of the 
walnut, poppy, palm, and cotton seed 
may be mentioned. Walnut oil is 
largely consumed in France, and many 
consider that the finest sorts arc dr^ 
cidcdly superior to inferior olive oil. 
Cotton seed is wholesome ; but it has 
a drawback in smelling strongly when 
heated. An oil sold as “ vegetable 
oil ” is a compound of vegetable pro- 
ducts of guaranteed purity; the oils 
we have named, with others, enter into 
it. The average cost of a good oil of 
this sort may be calculatt.-d at from 
48. 6d. to Gs. Gd. per gallon, or less if 
several gallons are l)ought at once. 
The very best should bo bought for 
calces and pastry and for the frying (>f 
d(‘licato sweets ; also for salads. The 
clioai)er kinds will answer for some 
])urposes ; Imt the diffcTcnce in cost is < 
but trifling, and bettor results will | 
Ibllow the use of the best brands, in 
all our recip<'S for strictly vegetarian 
dishes, when no spc^cial mention is 
made of any oil or fat, either of the 
articles now under discussion may he 
used. I'h^jsc products can be had from 
dealers in vegetarian sj)ccialitie.s in 
London and most large towns. It is 
important that the goods be fresh, and 
for this reason a firm that docs a large 
trade and whose slock is being con- 
shintly renewed should be applied to 
for them. 

^ For olive oil, see the chapter on 

S.VLADS. 

Okra (or Gumbo).— This is a 
favourite in the East and West Indies; 
it enters largely into the composition I 


of many dishes of the class known as 
“ pepper pot.” It is now to be had in 
this country in tins. Okra is the fruit 
of a plant ; it is gi'ecnish in colour, and 
contains seeds not unlike j)earl barley 
in appearance ; it is cut up into pieces 
before CJinning. By some it is disliked 
on account of its viscidity and ])eciiliar 
flavour; others regard it as a great 
delicacy. To servo this as a voge- 
tfihle, turn the contents of a tin into a 
lined saucepan ; add a little seasoning, 
and boil, 'i’hoso who are unaccustomed 
to okra, will like it beltcir if a little 
thickened stock or gravy be Jidded ; 
but when tin* ]>alat(5 has bc»‘ome 
“seasoned,” such additions arc gener- 
ally voted a mistake. A slight flavour 
of tomatoes is considered a great im- 
provement by some, ju rsons ; the pulp 
of the fresh fruit, or some conserve or 
catsup, may be used according to taste. 
Cost, about Is. per tin. 

Okra and Tomatoes. A mix- 

ture of these fruits is to b(; had in 
tins ; they only nei'd heating as directed 
for okra. Cost, about 9d. to Is. 3d., 
according to size, from a 2)int to nearly 
a quart ; the smaller tins are tlu' more 
readily obtainable. 

Olives. — Tli(‘so can only be ob- 
tained in this country in lb(' pr(‘S(‘rved 
stat(‘ ; th(‘y are sent from France, 
Italy, and Spain. The Italian olives 
are much esteemed for dessert, or 
handing between the courses as a whet 
to the ap])otite, and to clear the })alatc. 
French olives arc small, and a tlark 
green. Spanish arc Lirger, and 
yellowish gret n in colour. Olives are 
largely used for garnishing, and for 
all sorts of savoury dishc^s, salads, Ac. ; 
they are als(; add(^d to various meats, as 
described in some of our recipes ; and 
to sauce. {See Oi.ivk Sauck, in Hot 
Savc'Es.) If too salt for any purpose, 
they may be soaked in cold water ; or, 
for grjivies, &c., thf'V can be blanched, 
by putting into cold water and bring- 
ing to the iKjil. The fruit must always 
be ke])t covered in the bottle ; if ex- 
posed to th(‘ air, it will spoil. To turn 
or stone an olive, pass a knifo in a 
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filanting direction into it until the edge 
touches the stone ; then cut round the 
stone, keeping the knife close against 
it. The stone will come out clean, 
and the olive resume its shape. This 
should ho done, whetlicr for stewing in 
gravy, or for stuffing (or farcing) for 
salads and savoury dislios, as described 
in oiir recipes, for which acc Ixoex. 
Olives may he honglit ready stuffed; 
they are called Olives Farcies. They 
cost from. Is. Gd. per bottle upwards. 
Plain olives may be bought from 6d. 
or loss for a small bottle. 

Olive Oil. — [See Salads.) 

Onion. — Tliis well-known vegc- 
tiiblc may bo regarded eitlier as a 
condiment or as an article of real 
nourishment. Py boiling it is de- 
prived of much of its pungent, volatile 
oil, and becomes agreeable, mild, and 
nutritious. It is not so wholesome 
either fried or roasted. 'I'lnro is no 
V(^getablc about which there is so 
much diversity of opinion. Generally 
speaking, a slight llavouring of onion 
is an improvement to the majority of 
ma(b' dish(\s, but it should not Ik* too 
strong. 1’lm smell uhich arises from 
the esculent during cooking, and the 
uiij)le(Lsant od(Uir it imparts to the 
breath of those who j^artuki* of it, are 
the principal objections which are 
urged against it. Tlie latter may be 
partially remedied by eating a little 
raw parsley after it. When onions 
are used for stufling, the unpleasant 
])ropcrties b(donging to them would be 
considerably l('ssen(*d if a lemon, freed 
from the outer rind, but covered as 
thickly as possible with the white 
skin, were put in the midst of them, 
utkI thrown aw'ay when the dish is 
iKKidy for the table. Onions may be 
rendered much milder if two or three 
waters are used in boiling them. 
Spanish onions are not so strong as 
English ones, and are generally con- 
sidered superior in flavour. The 
largest are the best. Onions, as well 
as garlic, shalots, chives, and locks, 
contain a principle called allyle, to 
which they owe their peculiar flavour. 


When young, the onion is eaten raw, 
pickled, and served in other w^ays. 
The onion contains a good deal of 
nourishment, and is said to act as a 
stimulant to the stomach when eaten 
raw, if it can be digested; but it is 
found to produce unpleasant symptoms 
in some instances, though it seldom 
gives trouble w’hen cooked. It is an 
excellent restorative, and in cases of 
rcstlessne.ss a supi)er of cooked onions 
will often produce a night’s 6l(.*ep. 
Cost, about Id. or l^d. per pound on 
an average*.* [See Index for various 
recipes.) 

Onions, Baked. — For serving 
with roast mutton, use medium -sized 
onions ; peel, and boil them for a 
quarter of an hour, then throw them 
in cold water for a short time; dry 

them, and slice them evcidy ; lay them 
in a single layer in a greased baking- 
tin, and brush the top side over with 
butter or clarified fat ; baste now’ and 

then, and cook until brown and tender. 
Drain, and serve liot, with a dust of 
cayenne over if apjiroved ; small 
onions may bo parboiled and baked 
whole. 

Onions, Baked in Paper.— 

Spanish onions, unpeeled, are best for 
tliis dish ; chouse medium-sized ones, 
and boil them until about half done; 
tlien put each into a })iece of greased 
paper, and bake slowly until done ; 
they will take two bom's or more 
altogether. Kemove the skins, and 
serve hot, with any sauce or gravy if 
for a separate course ; but they are 
delicious with roast or stowed meat; 
the flavour by this method being so 
w’cll preserved. They may be steamed 
after peeling, tlu*n tinished off as above. 

Onions, Baked in Saucers.— 

A very nice w'ay of cooking onions, is 
to take some S|)anish ones, and put 
them sepai'atcly into tin stiucers (a 
sort of deep pitty pan, saucer shajied), 
with a bit of butter ; the onions are to 
be i»etded, and if cooked gently, with 
iKTasional basting, they should be pale 

• Yeunj: v>nitms and pickling onions nn* 
»ul»l bv the bunch, and h\ measure. 
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brown at the finish ; they will take 
from two to three hours, unless par- 
boiled, when they will take less time, 
but the flavour will be milder ; this, to 
many, is an advantage. 

Onions, Soiled. — Peel and cut 
them twice across at the root end ; 
pour boiling water over in a basin, 
cover, and strain in a few minutes ; 
this is called scalding, by means of 
'which a good deal of the strong flavour 
is got rid of. Put them in boiling 
water, plenty of it, with a tcaspoonfiil 
of Siilt to the quart, and a pinch of 
sugar for English onions ; cook until 
tender, and if wanted very mild for 
sauce, &c., change the water when 
they are half done. Persons who 
enjoy the full flavour of the vegetable 
need not scald them, or ch.ange the 
'water. Time, according to size and 
kind; from one to two hours on an 
average ; very large ones will take 
nearly three hours ; small button onions 
are nice boiled; they will tiike from 
half to three-quarters of an hour only. 

Onions, Boiled, for Superior 

Bishes. — Onions that are to be used 
in high-class sauc(‘S, or ])urees, wIkti 
colour is an object, as well as mild 
flavour, should be treated as bdlows : 
— After peeling and 'wa-^hing, jmt 
them on to boil with c<ild water to 
cover, and a pinch of salt ; w'hen it 
boils, strain, and wash the onions in 
fresh cold water ; hiave them in a largo 
basin of cold water for a short time, 
then cook them Jis al>ove, changing the 
wat(ir once. If English onions, only 
the mild varieties must be used ; not 
old, coarse onions ; and if milk is used 
in jdace of the second water they will 
be much nic<;r. 

Onions, Browned.— Take small 
oniruis. and boil tliem until almost 
done ; drain tliern, and take the 
skins otf ; then put them in a ssiute or 
frying-pan, with just enough hot fat 
to keep them from burning; add a 
I^inch of sugar, and turn the onions 
about until litrhtly browned all over. 
Use for garnishing a roast or stew, or 
servo with steaks, chops, Ac. 


Onions, Fried. — Do not attempt 

to fry very old, strong onions, becaus(% 
in order to make them palatable, they 
w’ould need parboiling, then they do 
not brown so well. Take young 
onions, peel and slice them thinly, and 
put them in a frying-pan with liot fat 
to keep them from burning ; do not 
add salt ; turn llicm about until tender 
and brown ; the time will vary accord- 
ing to age and thickness of tin; slices. 
After putting them in tlu? fat, in a 
minute draw' the pan ba(‘k for a little, 
that they may eook ; tlnui give greater 
heat again towards the end to brown 
up w’eil. Or put the sliced onions in 
the }»an, and cover for a time tliat tliey 
may cook, then uncover and pour otf a 
1 litlh' of the fat : turn them about until 
I well brow'ned. In slicing, cut acro>.s, 

I that the slices may form rings ; if cut 
lengthwise, from crown to root, they 
1 remain intact. 

Omons, Stewed, Brown. — 

PcMiuired : onions, st(K:k, seasoning, 
fat, and thickening. Cost, about 2d. 
per }K)un(l. 

Peel th(i onions, about the size* of 
a small orange is convenient if to bo 
cooked whole ; put them in a single 
layer in a 8aue« j)an with an ounc(* or 
two of clarified fat. or otlu.-r frying 
medium, and turn tljcm about until 
liglitly browned. If Spanish onions, 
))e careful not to cut the toi>s t«»o 
short, or the bull) will fall to pie< « s in 
stewing ; sjirinkle with salt ami pe]q»er, 
and a j)inch of sug;tr : jiour off the fat 
aft<T browning, and add a little sto{ k, 
Xo. 1 (IT 2. and eof)k until done. A 
short time before they are taken up, 
thicken a little with ]»rowni«i Ibuir, or 
roux, and season to taste; to some 
tast'*H vim-gar is an iinproveim-nt. 
With a dish of rice cooked in a Kivotiry 
maiim r, onions so prepared are vt-ry 
enjoyable. 'I’lme, al»out an liuiir and 
a half. 

Onions, Stewed, White.- In - 
quired ; onions, stock, milk, flour, 
butter, and seasoning. Cost, about 2d. 
jMir ]>ound. 

In place of the stock given above, 
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uflo that from .any white moat, and do 
not brown the onions at first, but 
sweat them in a little butter. AVhen 
almost done, thieken with flour mix(d 
with milk, to make tlie aiuce of 
the consistence of ordinary molted 
butter; or it can be made thicker if 
the onions are served on toast. A 
little grated cheese is sometimes liked 
with stewed onions. 

Anothn way. — Boil some small 
onions until almost done, then put 
tliem in a saucepan with Rice Sauce 
to cover ; stew softly for a f(?w minutt'S 
and serve hot. Many otlier com- 
binations will be found equally satis- 
factory. 

Parsley.— The foliage of parsley 
is of use lor flavouring soups, &c., 
bi'sides which it is nutritious and 
stimulating, a quality which it seem‘i 
to derive from an essential oil pre^c•llt 
in every ])urt of the ])lant. There 
are several varieties of parsley in use. 
riain-leaved parsley used to be the 
only sort employed in cooking. It is 
not much cultivated now, however, the 
curled varieties being much more 
elegant; besides — and this is a good 
reason for avoiding it — it bears a 
markiid rt semblanco to a poisonous 
British weed, fool’s parsley. It is 
w'ell to know that the leaves of 
fool’s parsley are of a darker hue 
than the genuine article, and that 
when bruised they emit a very un- 
pleasant odour. When in flower, fool’s 
parsley may als(» be distinguished by 
what is }>opularly ternuid its head. 
Curl-leaved parsley, both for flavour 
and appearance as a giuiiish, is the 
best sort of par.sley. Kaples parsley, 
or celery parsley, is usird in place 
of celery. It is a variety between 
parsley and celery. Hamburg parsley 
is cultivated for its roots, lliese 
glow as largo as amall parsnips. 
When boiled they are very tender, 
and agreeable to tlie taste, besides 
being very wholesome. They are 
used in soup or broth, or eaten with 
meat. Parsley is sometimes very 
scarce and dear, and it is well to bear 


in mind that the stalks need never be 
thrown away ; they can always be 
used in some way or other for flavour- 
ing purposes. To keep parsley fresh 
for tabh^, the stalks onl}’ should he 
put into w'ater ; if the leave.s are 
immensed, tlu y soon decay and smell 
unpleasantly. A good imitation, 
when parsley is not to be had, is to 
boil a bit of the seed (tied in muslin) 
in the w'ater for 8«'inee, stews, &c., for 
a few minutes ; a bit of spinach or 
other green stuff, boiled and chopped, 
will give the appearance of parsley. 

Farslev, Dried, for Winter 
Use. — I'iidc the nicest and greenest 
sprigs in May, June, and July. Wash 
them well, and throw them into a 
Kiucepun (if hculing water slightly 
salted. lA't them boil for one minute, 
then take them out. drain and dry 
them before the fire as quiekly as 
possible, put them in a tin bo.x, and 
I store them in a dry ]»luce. Before 
: using the parsley, soak it in warm 
water for a few minutes to freshen it. 

Parslev, Dried, and Pow- 
dered. — After washing the sprigs, 
and picking them from their stalks, 
dry them in a cloth, and put them in 
a single layer in a w arm place to dry ; 
the plate ruck, or a comer of the 
range, or the oven ; the quicker the 
drying process the nicer will be the 
colour. Have ready some dry, wide- 
necked bottles; rub the parsley to- 
I gelher to ]>ow'der it, and pass it 
! through a tine sieve, tliat it may be 
’ uniioriuly tine. Store f(»r use after 
- corking the lK>ttles well. All the 
i (oui>e that dofs not go through can 
’ be kept for flavouring; the tine is 
! u.seful for stutting, and othiT purposes. 

I IVople who have no garden will find 
I it as cheap to buy the ivirsloy ri'ady 
• pn pared as to buy it and jwwder 
{ it at home. 

Parsley, Fried for Gamisli- 

in|f. — Tiek the parsley into sprigs, 
largo or small, as rtHiuirtnl, l>ry them, 
after washing thoroughly, either in a 
cloth or vegetable ba^et ; if a cloth. 
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take up the opposite corners, and pass 
the parsley backwards and forwards; 
or gather up the folds to form a loose 
bag, and swing it about. If a basket 
bo used, it must bo shaken well ; a 
cloth is also wanted for the final 
draining. The fat must be in rt^adi- 
ness, and very hot ; the parsley should 
crisp at once, but not turn brown, 
therefore it must not be left a second 
after it is crisp. Drain it before the 
fire on a sheet of kitclieii paper. Nice 
clean fat should be used, not tluit 
which has been long in use. 

Parsley Sauce.— Salces. 
Parsley, to Wash and Choy. 

— Parsley is often very gritty ; it 
should be put first of all into plenty of 
tepid water and stirred about with the 
hand ; the sprigs should be small, and 
freed from their stalks. Then waf>h 
it in cold water, several times renewed, 
or leave the parsley in a sie've <»r 
colander under a running tap ; the 
washing, which needs to be very 
thorough, is often exceedingly im- 
]>orfeet. When the water runs off 
clean, s jut-eze the parsley in the corner 
of a clean cloth (twisting in contrary | 
directions, like clothes are wrung), j 
then chop it finedy. The drier it is i 
wrung the better it will chop ; and hy | 
using a sharp knife, and keeping the 
parsley concentrated in a little pile, 
instead of spreading it all over the 
board, the operation is soon per- 
formed. 

Parsnip. — This is a native of 
Britain. It contains a good deal of 
sugar and woody fibre, and by many 
is disliked on account of its ]>eculiar 
sweetness and texture. It is a very 
frequent accoinpanirnent to salt fish or 
salt beef. The common parsnip is a 
cultivated variety of the wild parsnip. 
The roots are used for making a 
fermented liquor in some parts of 
Ireland, and parsnip wine is a favourite i 
almost everywhere. Parsnips resemble 
cjirrots, and may be cooked in the 
same ways, but they take less time; 
they are used in the wint(?r for the 


most part, and arc improved by frost. 
Cost, about the sumo as carrots. 

In many recipes throughout this 
w’ork, parsnips may be added to tlie 
otlier ingredients, when it is known 
that they are not disliked ; hut they 
should always be very sparingly used, 
unless they are really liked, as many 
persons would reject any dish into 
which they entered. The stringy 
portion should always be taken from 
the thin end, however parsnips are to 
bo dressed. 

In the following recipe for boiled 
parsni])s, we have given the usual 
method ; but wlicn very old, they 
ar(‘ better eookt'd ]»y reducing the 
ternjH'rature of tlie w.itrr at starting; 
it may be warm or tei>id only. 

Parsnips, Boiled.— ^yas]l and 

. peel the parsnips if edd : if young, 

I scrape them only, and remove the |)e*d 
j with a cloth when done, 'lake off a 
j litth^ slice from the rutd. cini. and cut 
I them through twic<‘, if large; niier, if 
I small. Boil them j)recisely as direet(“d 
for Cauhots until tender enough for a 
skewer to jaeree them easily. Aft<*r 
dniiniiig, s. rve them as .‘<0011 as i)o.s- 
sihle. 'The wat^r must be skimmed 
well, and all blemishes candnlly re- 
mov(*d from the j)arsnips ; these pn‘- 
cautions will make a difference to both 
flavour and appearance. Time varies 
considerably ; young ones may he done 
in half an liour ; old oik.’H may take an 
hour and a lialf. Some prefer to cut 
the parsnips in two, and boil the thin 
end as it is, and cut the root eiui into 
halves or quarters ; this facilitates tlie 
cooking. Those who an; j)artial to 
the flavour, may u.so tlw water, with 
other vegetable stock, for hou]).w or 
other dislies ; if mixed with llu; wat«T 
from rice, macaroni, liaricots, See., it 
is froe-d from its sweetness, and made 
palutiible. 

Parsnips, Browned. — Theft(3 

will he reli.sh(*d by some wlio do not 
like boiled parsnips. After cooking us 
above until almost done, they should 
be drained and dried, then floured, and 
seasoned with salt And pepper, and 



joint ; tho rout tKjrvod in ti vogctabb 
dish. 

Parsnips and Potatoes.— Tliis 
is a favourite dish in »nim> parts of 
Scotland. Mashed potatoes and 
chopped or inasht'd |»arsnips ar(.‘ just 
b(*aten tofjether with pepper and s<alt, 
and a little butter or diipping:, then 
stimuli ov(*r the lire for a minute, and 
served hot in a vegtdablc dish ; or thoy 
can Ix^ presstid into a dripping-tin, 
browned up before the lin;, and cut in 
squares like Yokkshiuk 1*ci)i>ino. 

Poas. — The pea has been cultivated 
as a culinary vi'gctiihle from a very 
early pcri(»d. Eith«*r as a h(jrti<‘ultunil 
or as an agricultural product the pea 
is of groat importance. In a gret.*n 
Hhiti‘ the seeds are held to he one of 
our most esteemed vegetables, when 
boiled ; when ripe they art* mueh used 
in forming a favourite and nutritious 
soup. The choicest kinds are grown 
in gardens to he eatt'ii green, but 
vast quantitit).s are also cultivated in 
the fields, and allowed to ripen fur 
drying. Grey jhmh are coarse in 

flavour, and arc used solely as food for 
horses and tratth*. I*eas are sown in 
the garden at different pt-riods, so that 
they may ht> fit for gatliering in sue- 
cession. They are usually divided 

into early and late peas ; the former, 
which constitute one of the great 
luxuries of tho beginning of summer, 
are often forced on hot-beds. The poiis, 
however, wliieh are best in quality 
are those whieli have been brouglit 
to maturity by tho natural heat of 
summer. l\ms vary much in price; 
the best garden ones are sold often at 
from 2d. to 3d. per pound (unsholled); 
or by the peck in other jilacos, from 
Is. to 28. being avoragt* prices. Field 
eas and garden peas, when past their 
est, may often ho got for (id. per 
pock ; and when too old for table, will 
make good soup. IVas are often ex- 
posed for sale ready shelled : they ui*e 


toughneiKS and flarour. con- 
sequent their ei]>o«ur« Vj air 

and .sun. 

Besides the reeipc.s that follow in 
the ])re.scnt chapter, and under 
Dre.s.sei> Veoktahle.s (see Isvex)^ 
p<;a.s enter into a great number of 
dishes in this work. For dishes of 
dri(jd peas, see recipes under Pclse in 
the preceding chapter.* 

Peas, to Bottle.— Gather the 
pc’as on a hot day. and bhcll them out- 
of-do<-rs ill tile .sun ; .‘<]jread out on 
.shert.s of puper, and leave for a f*‘W 
hours; put them into dry bottles, and 
bhakt! th(*m down well ; .set them in a 
pot of water, and bring to the boil 
over a gt'iitle fire (wraj) each buttle in 
rag or hay wisji."), and let the water 
reach to tlie iitrcks. Keep the water 
simmering until the peas look tender, 
thtn fill the bottles with boiling 
water, salted as fur frt .sli pea.s. J*our 
a s]>ounful of pure salad oil, or melted 
suet, in the neck of eaeli, and fix in 
tlie corks securely. Have ready some 
bottling wax, melted; take each bottle 
in the hand with a cloth, and wipe tho 
inaks dry, or the wax will not stick ; 
then dip the corked end in the waix, 
to get a g(H)d coating all over the cork 
and neck of tho bottle. Take the pot 
from the tire, pour off some of tho 
water, and set tho botlh s back in it 
until the water is cold ; then take 
them out, wipe carefully, and set aside 
in a dry jilaee. 

In taking the buttles from the pot 
for waxing, remove them one by one, 
and set them on something warm, 
until tlu'v are ready to go back into 
the water : if put on a stone floor or a 
sink, they would crack ; an old tmy or 
buking-slu'et, set on a cool comer of 
the cooking-range, is the best thing to 
use. When first put in the water, tho 
necks should bo only lightly covered 
or corked ; but it is essential that 
fresli, new corks be used lor tlio final 
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scaling:. I’uas thus prosorvod must 
he opened before being’ ro-licated for 
table, for the purpose of removing the 
oil from them : they should then be 
turned into a saucepan with the liquor 
from the bottle. 

Another vray . — Proceed as direel‘‘d 
above, until the i)eas arc soft ; then, 
instead of putting in water, take some 
of the bottles, and till up all the rest, 
shaking them down as full as i^ossiblo ; 
put a good pinch of salt in each, and 
cover with bladder, or w’ax them as 
above ; let tliom cool in the same waiy, 
and dry each bottle very thoroughly : 
th(‘n wrap in brown paper, or stack 
them upright in a box of bran or siiw- 
diist. 

Another irau. — Tliis is an old 
m('thod, and said to be a good one. 
Fill dry, wide-necked bottles with 
young, freshly-slu lled jioas ; after 
shelling, they should bo rubbed with 
a dry cloth; let them be as elosf a.^ 
possible; the bottles should be shaken 
several times. Add nothing to them ; 
just tie down with bl.'ehler, then bury 
them in a dry part <•£ the garden until 1 
required. Cook them just as fri'sli | 
pea.s, in any way required, but all«*w ' 
extra time, and add butter. We li.ivc • 
seen this j»lan recommended for pe/ts | 
that have been dri<-d in tie* sun, or in j 
a cool oven, and think that tlius 
treated, they \vould he the more likely ! 

to keep. i 

^ I 

I 

Peas, Green, Boiled.— d o he ' 

(‘atoll in p(;rb‘etion, pfja.^ mii.^t be : 
young and fre,*i}ily gathcTcd, and : 
sh<‘lh<i just before they ar<; cooked, j 
liinse ih' Ui in cold w’jiter, then drain, | 
and put tlnun on to boil in jd-.nty of | 
watfT, witli a teasjioonfiil of salt to 
tin* Ijalf-gallon. It should boil and he 
wt 11 skimmed befon* the pf^as an? put 
in. 'J'hc‘ lid should be kej>t off all the | 
time, and the peas kejit at a Ht<*ady ‘ 
boil with an occasional skim. If there 
i.s great inequality in the size, the peas 
should be “sized’’ as much as possible, 
that the largi'St may go in first. If 
mint is known to be? liked, tie a little 
bunch up, and boil it with the peas, 


taking care to wash it. By some a 
slight flavour only is liked, th(?n just 
a sprig should be put in a few minutes 
liefort^ tlie peas are done. Strain 
througli a heated colander, and starve 
in a hot di.sh. When butter is added 
(some ])ersons object to it) it can bo 
dropped in the centre, or the peas may 
be put in a clean saucci)an wuth the 
butter, and shaken over the fire for a 
few seconds. For old peas, a bit of 
sugar is a great improvement, and it 
is added by many to young ones. For 
very hard w’ater or old peas, a })iiKh 
of carbonate of soda or ixnvdeied 
borax is a good addition ; hut to inalo? 
a rule of using either of the softening 
ag«'nts is a mistake, fur young juias 
ne('(i no such aids. One rule i.'* 
absolute: Do not shell tlie jM’as long 
Ind’ore they are wanted, for no veg('- 
tahle sutlers more: from exposun' to 
the air. Some persons sliell them 
over-night to save time in tin* morn- 
ing; .^ui h do not eit them in anything 
like ])erfeeti(>n. In the (q)inion of a 
Freiicli i'hef\ should it he iiee»‘.ssary to 
shell peas lialf an hour or less before 
cooking, they should 1 m; prott‘et(*d by 
means (d a folti**d cloth wrung out of 
cold W’ater, ainl set by in a cool, dark 
place. 

Peas, Green sir Henry Thomju 

Hon's way). — “(iarden j)eas when 
young, quickly grown, and fio.di. 
have a delirious eliararlerisl ie tl.ivour 
of their (;wn. aie sweet and almost 
eris]> wln n eaten, and maintain thesr 
attiibntrs nnimjiaired, if simjdy lioile.l 
in Hiilt and water. Such sle>uM bi‘ 
e.'iten d r An//t(nst\ tin? use <d the l» rrn 
itself being a ta' it a^Imi^<ioIl t.n tin 
jiart <dthe Fiemh r/i'/’tbat tin* simple 
cooking advcK-ated here, and j»r ietis»*d 
in this country, is in this iu'^luiu 
justifiable. All that is produred under 
thi.s name is a dish of jieas < ooked as 
dtrserilxd. served with a pat of fresh 
butter, and some salt, aci’ornpaiiied by 
the eajiital litth* jM'pper mill, which is 
natural to Frcncli table, and nlmost 
unknown h(;re. A morsel of the butter 
is stirred into the hot peas, a little 
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black popper, full of fragrance, freshly 
ground, over them, and a pinch of salt 
according to taste, and the whole 
etirrcid.” 

The author adds in a foot-note that 
the popper mill “ has now for some 
time been growing in favour hens ^ind 
may he 80 (?n at many taV>los, and for 
sale in many shf»p8 hut at the time 
the foregoing was writtem, h(i could 
not have found a table pe])p(!r mill in 
London, and obtained his own in 
Paris. 

Peas, Green, Fnr^e, Vege- 
tarian. — Kcquired : a lettuce, ])eas, 
butter or oil, seasoning, thickening, 
eggs, and toast, as below. C'ost, 
about Is. 3d. to Is. Cd., if four eggs 
be used. 

The i)cas should be shclb d, and j)ut 
into an eiianiellod saucepan, with a 
large lettuct? cut into shnnis, and two 
ounces of butler or oil (if the latter, 
olive must be used) to ('ach quart, 
measured after shelling. In another 
pan, at the' sanu' time, put some of the 
best of the shells, and covt'r with water, 
a little salt and sugar ; boil fust until 
well reduced, and the liquor is llavoured 
nicely. While the shells are eooking, 
the peas should he cooked gently in 
the butter, Jind a spoonful or two of 
water. When soft, add some of the 
liquor from the shells, and some of 
the shells theiuselvos rubbed tluough 
a sieve, then pass all through a sii-ve 
together ; or, to save trouble, mash tho 
peas up well with a fork before addinj> 
the liquor. Finally, add a little white 
thickening, with a few drops of green 
colouring, and season to taste; serve 
hot with toast, and poached or fried 
eggs. Time, nearly or quite an hour. 

Peas, Green, Stewed. -Ke- 
quired : peas, sugar, salt, and pepper, 
butter, flour, and stock. Cost, about 
6d. 

This recipe applies especially to 
peas which are somewhat old and 
tough. Shell them, and cover with 
boiling water; add a lump of sugar 
and an ounce of butter to a quai’t of 
shelled peas, and a saltspoonful of salt, 

41 


with tho smallest possible pinch of 
carbonate of soda ; boil until the 
water is almost dried up ; by tho time 
the peas are tender, there should be 
none to drain off : to ensure this, boil 
quicker during the latter stage. When 
quite soft, add a little stock made 
from the shells, about a gill, mixed 
w'ith a teaspoonfiil of flour or corn- 
flour : boil up, stirring it well amongst 
the peas ; add another little pat of 
butter, and se rve. To peas stewed in 
any wiiy. many persons add a little 
clioj.pt il mint, and a few young onions 
are bk« d by some. 

Anothry av/y. — Instead of the stock 
an<l fl(*ur adv ised above, a few tablc- 
I sjioonfuls ctf white sauce or plain 
melted butter can b(‘ used ; Ihtm a little 
greoii c<»]ouring improves the dish ; 
otlierwise it looks pale. 

To mako a juirce of the above, pa.sa 
the juas, Ac., through a sieve before 
the thickening is .added : then re-hoil 
with the thickening. Pile in the 
eentre (»f cutlets, &c. ; or, for a separate 
dish, garnish with croutons. 

Peas, Green, Tinned.— Nine- 
teen out of evt'ry twenty tins of peas 
may be pronounced exc(‘llont ; and, 
althoiigli there is a differonco in tho 
(juality, it is very seldom that areally 
1 inferior tin is met with. While it 
would ho foolish to use those in pltico 
of fresh j>cas, it should ho remembered 
that by the aiil of tinned peas a dish 
may he had all the year round, which 
would otherwise be eonfini'd to a few 
weck.'< ill the year. The pea.s may bo 
boated ill their own liquor in the tin ; 
if put into a saucej>an of cold water, 
they will be. heated through in about 
a quarter of an hour after boiling 
point is readied, and should then ho 
strained from the liquor, and mixed 
vith a little white sugar and salt, and, 
if liked, a i)inch of pepper and a pat of 
butter ; str last page. If to be made 
into a piiiw, treat them precisely like 
fresh jH'as ; but if some of the liquor 
from the tin ho used in moistening 
them, they will have a better flavour 
than if it is all sti'ainod of? For 
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making pea soup, all the liquor in the 
tin should be utilised. (For another 
mode of re-heating, see Aspauagus, 
Tinned, page 609. ) Cost, about 6d. 
for tins holding a nominal pint ; 
double-size tins are from lOd. to lid. 
each. 

Jn our recipes, tin of peas’* 
refers to a pint tin. Peas are put up 
in bottles, both ])y French and English 
firms ; they are ratlier dearer than 
those in tins. In this form, both 
large marrow-fats and very small pous 
may be obtained. 

Pennyroyal.— This is a .strong 
herb, and wants using with caution ; 
a small quantity improves many soups, 
of what are term<*d the gelatinous 
kinds, such as mock turtle, and similar 
preparations. It is blended with 
other herbs ; its own flavour should 
not be allowed to predominate 

Potato. — This is one of the 
cheapest and commonest of vegetable 
foods. Th(5rc are many varieties of 
l)otatoe.s, and geiu'nilly ea(‘h locality 
has its favourite, which is known by 
its local name. Jt.s excellence' depends 
largely upon the cooking, and whilst 
a good potato may easily be .s])oi]t by j 
bad cooking, a bad one may, with care, | 
be made fairly good eating, Mc'ali- 
ness is sign of goodiujss ; a waxy, 
w’atery potabj is never really Kitis- 
factorv. rerhaj).s nothing is more 
frequently wasted than potatoes, lx)th 
in the preparation and cooking, and 
in the throwing away after cooking ; 
but there is no excuse for waste in 
either of thesf.* forms. As to the using 
up of cold potaUies, there i.s no end to 
the ways, as they can be usf-d both for 
sweets and sitvouries ; and in addition 
to the recipes wliich follow’ here and 
in the next chapter, others w’ill be 
found in the chapters on Soips, 
Salads, Cold Meat and Scuap 

CooKEUY, I’lES, PrDDINGS, &C. It 

has been sfiid that the average English- 
w’OTiuin leans Ujo much ujK>n the 
pobito. There is truth in the remark ; 
and no doubt the absence of a pro- 
nounced flavour, and the ease with 


wliich it can ho procured and pro- 
pared, arc the main causes. Old pota- 
toes may be had the j ear round, but 
arc not at their best just before, and 
while the new ones are in season ; in 
the autumn and w’inter they are in 
prime condition, if properly stored. At 
the time of storing they must bi; dry, 
or they w'ill rot, and a few rotten 
ones W'ill contaminate a largt* quantity. 
The value of the potato as an article 
of nutriment is illustrated by the 
remark made by a juofo.sscir of 
chemistry, that “a horse f('d on j)ola- 
toes, and comjx'lk'd to work, loses 
Weight ; when he does no work, his 
weight remains unchanged.” This 
show s that the root is un.'ible to supply 
the los.s by “motor change” when 
active? muscular exertion is iiinlergonc; 
and although valuable on account of 
* their siilts, potatof's arc of small fo(*d 
value on the whol(‘, and, according to 
the late Professor Williams, their loss 
w’ould not be much felt wIuto fruits 
and siilads could 8U]q)ly the salts. Of 
the relative value of j)()tatocs, it is 
estimated that at a halfp(?nny ]kt 
pound, tlu'v are ih'arer than g<K)d 
brt?ad at lliree-haIfj)enco. 'J’his may 
seim a inis-sUternent ; but it should 
be remembered that three-fourths, or 
thereabouts, (d every pound is inadtj 
up of water ; thus, four ])ounds repre- 
8<?nt.s only one pound of “ water fn.'e ’’ 
food; and we. hope to show in the 
recii>es the best way to make? the most 
of it. As a few’ rule.s are genenilly 
applicable to the various metliod.s of 
cooking, they may be given }nT(‘. 

Always scrub Ihern well with a 
brush, and wash them clean bef{>rf* 
peeling, that they may not Iwcomo 
discoloured by conhict with dirty 
water. 1)0 not j)eel them and l(iav«* 
them soaking in the water hours Iwjforo 
cooking; and j)eel thorn as thinly as 
possible, b(?cause the l>ost jwirt lies just 
under the skin. This, in fact, holds 
the i>otAto together, so to speak (tho 
composition of the interior isditferemt), 
and if it is removed by clumsy peeling, 
as it often is, the potato will fall (o 
pieces, 
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Do not cut them (if to bo flervod as 
a vogctuldo) boforo boiling if it can bo 
helped ; uh th{‘y absorb more water if 
cut, and lose more of their soluble 
salts than if whole. For soups it is 
difbjnjnt ; th(;y shoiild bo cut then, 
that they may amalgamate w'ith the 
licjuid. Never omit salt in boiling; 
not only for its flavour, but because it 
inak(?s the outer part Arm, and prevents 
breaking to an extent ; a good supply 
of salt, by increasing the tempcKituro 
of the water above boiling point, will 
bring about good results ; see the first 
recipe for Potatoks, Boiled. 

Botiitoes cookc*d in their skins aro 
more nutritious than when peeled ; a 
baked one is better than a boiled one, 
because the sbirch grains are more 
perfectly ruptured, the salts an) better 
prescTved, and solanino, the ]>oisonou8 
jU’inciple, is completely dissipated by 
dry heat ; the result is mealiness, good 
colour, and a particularly sweet flavour. 

In purchjising potatoes, it is true 
o(5ononiy to got the very best; and 
when a good store is laid in at a time 
the sizing is easy ; the largest should 
be kept for baking in their skins ; the 
medium ones answer for general pur- 
poses. Cost, about a penny or less 
per pound in good seasons. 

Potatoes, Baked,— Choose large 
potatoes of uniform size. Wash them 
w'cll in lukewarm w^ator, and scrub the 
skins w’ith a soft brush. Dry them 
thoroughly. Put them in the oven, an<l 
bake until done enough. Do not let 
them remain in the oven after they aro 
cooked, or they will become hard and 
shrivelled. Serve on a hot napkin neatly 
folded, and send pats of butter to 
table with them. The oven should bo 
of a good heat, but not fierce enough 
to scorch thorn ; they should bo turnt*d 
a few times while baking, and, shortly 
before they aro done, a hole or two 
should bo made in each with a skewer 
for the escape of the steam. Be careful 
not to leave them too long, or they will 
burst. Baked potatoes so often form a 
separate dish, that it is well to vary 
it by serving a little sauce with them 


for a change [see Hot Sauces). Good- 
sized ones will take nearly or quite 
two hours. 

Potato Balls,— Required : pota- 
toes, milk, egg, and seasoning. Cost, 
about 4d. 

Steam or bake in their skins some 
mealy potatoes ; add to a pound, a 
tablespoonful of boiling milk and part 
of a beaten egg, with a little salt and 
pepper ; cayenne and nutmeg are some- 
times added. The mass must be beaten 
well, and, when cool, made into balls 
the size of a nutmeg or smaller, then 
coated with the rest of the egg, and 
rolled in fine bread-crumbs. The balls 
may be fried brown, or baked in a 
greased tin in a sharp oven, turning 
them as required. 

Potatoes, Boiled.— Wash and 
peel the potatoes {see page 642); have 
ready some boiling water salted (a 
tablespoonful of salt to half a gallon), 
drop in the potatoes, the largest a few 
minutes before the others if not equal 
in size, and cook very slowly ; the 
water should just simmer the w'hole 
time. It is common to read — “just 
cover them with water ;” but plenty of 
room is required ; if crow'ded in a small 
pan w’ith little w’ater, the potatoe.s are 
liable to break : everything containing 
starch wants room to swell. When a 
skew’or wull pierce them easily, take 
them up ; if left, they will break and 
absorb the water. A fork is generally 
used for trying potatoes, but a skewer 
is pnderable, as it makes one hole only ; 
again, hvss chance of breaking them. 
After stmining, give the saucepan a 
shake, and set it near, not on the fire ; 
remove the lid, and lay over the pota- 
to(»s a soft, lightly -crumpled cloth (an 
old serviette or piece of a tablecloth). 
In five minutes or rather more, the 
last traces of moisture will have dis- 
appeared, and the potatoes, if a good 
sort, w'ill be mealy. Dish in a hot 
dish. A wrarm serviette is the best 
cover ; many high authorities condemn 
the lid of the dish, both for potatoes 
and rice, but it is almost sure to hold 
its ow’n, in deference to custom. 
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Respecting the above method, we may 
add that many writers who have made 
a study of scientific cookery are in 
favour of the boiling water plan; 
though we are well aware that, by 
cooks generally, the cold water plan, 
as given in the next recipe, is con- 
sidered correct for old potatoes. Some 
give no reason for the preference; 
others saj’ that if potatoes are put in 
boiling water, the outside breaks before 
the middle is done. In reply, we 
suggest a trial of the method — the 
rules given on page G42 to be carried 
out minutely — and we think that the 
verdict will be in favour of it. 

Another way . — Peel and cover the 
potatoes with cold water, sfilted ; bring 
to the boil, then simmer for twenty 
minutes, more or less, according to 
size; they may be strained a few 
minutes before they are done, cover<il 
wnth a cloth, and left near the fire to 
finish; or they may be strained just 
when ready, and ser^'ed at once, after 
a shake over the fire. 

Should the potatoes break — as they 
sometimes will, in spite of every pr(‘- 
caution — it i.s better to mash them than 
to semi a dish of so-called whole ones 
to table in an unsightly condition. 

Potatoes, Boiled in their 
Jackets. — if sent to table in their 
skins, a small plate should b<* pul to tjaeh 
ptfrson for the reception of the skins. 
It cannot Ik- said to l>c a ti<ly or con- 
venient medhod of sending to tabh* (aa 
they arc not so ciisily removed as from 
baked }>otatoe»), and it is perha]».s better 
to <‘Ook them thus, and peed them 
quickly before serving. A saticepan 
should be ready by the fire, and when 
all are pt.eled, a iniriute's shaking over 
tlie hre is required. Jt is quite true 
that jKdatoes thus cooked have w’hat is 
descrilwd as an earthy taste ; this can 
Ik; removed in a gr<*at measure by 
clianging tlu* water when they are half 
done ; it simuld contain more siilt than 
for peeled jjoUito(;8 ; c(dd w.iter is 
generally u.v^d, but we incline to 
the boiling- water plan, and, save the 
addition of the stilt and an incretise of 


time, the rules for peeled potatoes (first 
recipe) should be followed. Time 
varies according to their sizo and the 
condition of the skins ; they may btko 
nearly an hour, or be done in forty 
minutes. 

Another very good way to serve is to 
take each potato in the corner of a soft 
cloth, and give it a sharp twdst to dry 
and shape it neatly, as soon as pcele(l. 
There is one drawback, viz., the little 
w'aste, as a small portion will stick to 
the cloth. This is sometimes done 
before serving ordinary boiled potitoes. 

An Irish method of boiling potitocs 
is to cook them so that they may have, 
as they citll it, a “ bone ” in them : 
that is, be rather firm in the middle. 
They are put into an iron pot with a 
goo(i 8up]»Iy of siilt, and l»oilcd until 
the skins crack. The water is then 
poured off, and the potatoes nro left 
with a cloth on by the fire for a quaidcr 
of an hour or so, then scTved. Wijcro 
turf forms the fuel and is bimit on the 
hearth, some of it is scniinsi up round 
the pftt to keep uj) a gmdual heat ; by 
this plan the poUitoes arc l>oth boiled 
and baked. 

Potatoes, Breakfast, Ame- 

rican. — Boil some Biiiuli pokitcxjs in 
tleir skins; the moment they nro 
barely done, Like tbi rn up and skin 
thiun. llav(‘ ready a pan of \ery hot 
lard, drop them in, end fry a rich 
brown ; they w'ant jilcnty of room, and 
fat enough to cover themin ev('rv jKirt. 
Dniin before tbc' live, and serve at once 
with a sprinkling of j»f ]»p<T. 

Another uay. — Vut Bonn* Tuasbed 
potatesrHon small plates, pyiumid form, 
each plate to liold enough for one 
person ; season all C)ver with salt and 
js jipcr, i liopped jjarsb y, liTul grated 
nutmeg ; brusli ovi-r with a beatiui egg, 
ami browm well all over at a quick lire ; 
pul sprigs of fried parsley here and 
there, ami drtfdge with coralline pepjKjr. 

..inothrr n ay, — Parboil sotno potatoes 
in their skins; eet aside to cool afteu' 
jiceliiig ; then fry a cHopj>od onion in 
Boirio Very hut fat until it turns brown, 
and put ill the potatoea after cutting 
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thorn in dice; a frying-pan should bo 
.used, with a small quantity of fat. 
Stir for a minute, then take the pan 
from the liro, and leave for a few 
minutes; the potatoes should bo kept 
pule. Pour the fat away, sprinkle 
some chopped parsley over, hrst skim- 
ming out the onion, season well, and 
shake over the fire for a few seconds, 
and servo very hot, with cayenne and 
lemon juice. 

Potato Cakes. — Prepare as 

Balls, or as Cuoquettes below ; if 
liked, H(i<l a little parsley, ham. or 
cheese to flavour : for serving with a 
joint they are bettcT pUiii. Make into 
balls the size of a chestnut, then flatten 
tliem into round cakes, and finish off 
as JUlls ; or they can be rolled in 
cruslied veriiiie»*lli. They aro nicer 
laid in a frying basket, and cooked in 
j>lenty of fat. Drain and serve liot. 

Potato Cllips.— (SV# Potatoes, 
Fuied.) 

Potato ConeS.-“Preimro as for 

Balls or Crouvette.s; shape them 
like tiny sugar loaves; rougli the sur- 
face with a skewor, and brush w'ith 
beatem egg ; or a mixture of egg aud 
milk answers. Bake them brown, and 
servo with meat or fish ; or add the 
ingredients above referred to in Potato 
Cakes, and serve w'itU gravy or sauce. 

Potato Croquettes.—Koquired: 

potatoes, seasoning, butter, and egg as 
below. Cost, about 4d. 

Scoop the inside from some baked 
])ottitoes ; put it in a saucepiin with 
salt and pepper, half an ounce of buttor, 
and tho yolk of an egg to each pound. 
Boat well until the pasto leaves tho 
sides of tho pan, and is firm, then t^iko 
it from tho fire, and spread it out to 
cool. Shape it into balls tho size of a 
largo walnut, or into cork shapes, and 
fry as directed for Potato Cakes. 

Potatoes, Curried.— Koquirod : 
half a pint of milk and plain stoc'k 
(meat or vegetable) mixed ; a good- 
sized onion, a toaspoouful of curry 
powdur, two toaspoonfuls of ricodlour, 


seasoning as below, and some potatoes^ 
Cost, about 4d. 

Chop and fry tho onion a pale colour 
in a little dripping or butter ; ad<l the 
stock, milk, and rico-fioiir; l>oil up, 
and simmer until the onion is done; 
cut some cold potatoes into dice, add 
them to tho above with salt and a little 
lemon juice, toss until covered, but do 
not break them up, and servo as soon 
as hot through and imprc*g;nated with 
the curry flavour. ITiis is xory simple 
and cheap. For a piquant curry, take 
some cold fried potiitoes ; make a sauce 
with any brown stock {see CvuuY Savce 
in Hot Sai ces and remarks on Ci uries, 
pag4.* 242). Add any of the adjuncts 
therein mentioned — such as a spoonful 
of chutney or a little tamaiind, &c. 

Another good w’ay to use up potatoes 
thus, and any remnants of sjiuce at thq 
same time, is to Uiko a few* s}>o«uifuls 
of sjuice, such as onion or celery^ or 
mix them, and add stock to bring it to 
the proper con.sistenco, then season to 
tiiste with curry, &c., and lieat the 
}>otiitoes as above directed, llie eun*y 
may be moist or dry, just according to 
taste ; if the latter is pitferred, the lid 
must b(* left off the pan until most of 
the moisture has evaj)orated, and tho 
sauce just adheres to tho poUitoes. 

Potato Cutlets. — ShapKJ tho 

foregoing mixture for CiiourETTEs into 
little cutlet shapes ; and, when done, 
stick a bit of pii)e mueanuii in to re- 
present the lame ; it should be brushed 
over with a morsel of glaze ; or, if thi» 
is not at hand, dip into wiirin butter, 
then roll in very fine nispiugs warmed- 
in the oven ; Eoine may he sluiken over 
the cutlets also, if it is more con- 
venient to biiko than to fry them. 

Potato-flour. — Tho farina of 
the potato, pi-opt'rly gniiiulattHl and, 
dried, is frequently sold as a substituto 
for arrowroot. If kept dry, it w ill re- 
main good for years.’ A tuhlespoonful 
of poUito-flour mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, stiiTed into a 
pint of boiling soup or siiuco, and 
boiled for five minutes, will n\ake the 
liquid of tho consistence of thick cr&aiii* 
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Fotato-flour may bo bought at about | Potato Xlbsse (a German dish) 
the same price as corn-flour, and is very ■ Required: potatoes, butter, cream, eggs, 
useful for all sorts of purposes, (fe ; and seasoning. Cost, about Cd. or 7d. 
the chapter on Ceueals, &c.) I Scoop the floury ptirt from five or 

! six baked potatoes, until six ounces of 

PotatoOSf Fried. — French kid- | j>otato flour have been obtained. Mix 
ney potatoes are considered bc^st, but with this two ounces of butter beaten 
ordinary ones will answer; bo very to a cream, a little salt, pci»i»er, grutt;d 
careful to peel thinly, and after wash- nutmeg, and tlu^ well-beaten yolks of 
ing, dry in a clean cloth. Cut them two eggs. Heat the mixture thoroughly , 
in slices across, as thin as a shilling ; form it into small bulls, Drtq* 

then throw them in very hot fat, or these in boiling siilt and water, and be 
put them in a basket, moving it about careful to do this with a metal spoon, 
in the fat that all may l>e uniformly and to dij) it into boiling water each 
cooked. When pale yellowish -brown time it is used. Serve with soup, 

and crisp, remove them; if left after Another uof/.—Tiike some potato 
this point is reached, they become too flour. Heat it until smooth with tw'o 
dark ; drain before the fire, and sprinkle j ounce.s of butter which has be<>n lH‘at4 n 
with salt. Serve hot w’ith chops, ! to a cream, and add two oune<‘s of 
st^ks, &c. AV hen cut into slices so j finely-gniled bread-crumbs, one ounce 
thin that they are almost transparent, ; of grated Harmesiin. a little j>r'pj»cT, 
they are ^ tenned chips. W hen cut . salt, and grated nutmeg, the yolks of 
through into iength.s of an inch or two and the white of one egg. to six 
rather more, sometimes two inches, ounces of the flour. Jlould the klbsse, 
and rather thicker than a common and IkuI them as above. Serve on 
match, they lujcome straies ; and these a hot di.'^h, with fried bn*ad-erunibs 
take but a few seconds only: s(une sprinkb^J over them. Time to boil the 
little confusion arises from thetk* being klcisse, ten minuti'S. 
called “ chips ” sometimes, (>See Vege- 
table Slicer in Kitchen Utensils.) Potatoes^ Mashed. — After 
Another way. — Take j>otatoes boiling or stt aining the j>otatoes, Ik^uI 
which have been parboiled 
and left to cfxil ; these may 
l>e sliced rather thicker 
than the others, and may 
either fried as alx>ve, or 
turmd about in a frying- 
jxin with a little hot drip- 
ping until hot through 
and pale* brown. Them.* 
are good for breakfast. 

Another way (common- 
ly ealb*d Devonshire way). 

— Chop up roughly Sfjme 
cold polatof*s in a frying- 
pan, with a little hot 
bacon fat ; stir, and sc^ason 
when browned a little. 

They take hut a short time 
and are very nice. 
fat is u.sed by some : but 
baton fat is most liked, 
and it is a good way of 

using it up. yjQ „ I»otato Mash kb. 
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out all lumps with a fork, then take a 
wooden spoon, and work them with it 
for a few minutes, adding a little salt 
and white pepper, and eitlier a spoonful 
of milk or a little butter, oil, or dripping. 
The jMiste should l>e (piite smooth, and 
after beating over the fire for a short 
time in a eleun saucepan, until hot 
through, should be served in a hot 
dish. The surface is genei*ally roughed 
by drawing a fork across it a f<;w times 
in contrary dirc'ctions. If liked dry, 
add no fat ; simply beat and smooth 
them. A pobito masher is handy 
[nee Kitchkn Utensils) ; a modem 
form is shown on p. 646, and is very 
superior, ns it takes the place of a sieve, 
and can be used in the prepanition 
of all sorts of vegetables for purees, 
dec., and is equally useful for fruit. 

Potatoes, Mashed and 
Browned, — These differ from 
Potatoes, Movloed, by being served 
in the dish they are browned in, and 
may b(? made softer in consequence, as 
directed below. They are light and 
delicate, (’ook a couple of pounds of 
potiitoes by ste^iming, or boiling, or 
baking in their skins ; mash them, 
and the yolk of an egg, half a gill of 
hot milk, seasoning to taste, and an 
ounce? of butter. Beat hard ; then 
Ixjat the white of the egg to a stiff 
froth, and stir it in ; put the mixture 
into a greased baking dish, only three- 
parts fill it, mark the toj) across with a 
skewer, and bake in a shai’p oven to a 
delicate brown. 

The addition of hot milk or cream 
to dishes of mashc'd potatoes is re- 
commended ; if cold milk be used, the 
flavour is not the same. Both to the 
above and to potatoes masht)d, as in 
the preceding recipe, a few cooked 
onions may be added when their flavour 
is liked : or in the above, they may be 
put in alternate layers in the dish — 
potatoes forming the top and bottom 
layers. Other vegetables can be simi- 
larly introduced. 

Potatoes, Moulded. — Ko- 

quired : potatoes, butter, eggs, and 
seasoning, &c. Cost, about 8d. 


Bake some potatoes in their skins ; 
scoop out the interior while hot; to 
about a quart, add two to three ounces 
of butter or clarified fat, and tw'o c*ggs, 
with siilt and pepper to taste. (Jive 
the whole a vigorous beating for sevenil 
minutes. The potatoes should t>e 
broken up with a fork, or pas8<3d 
through a sieve first of till. This is 
the foundation ; tlie additions that may 
be made are w ell-nigh endless ; a 
siKionful of grated cheese, with a pinch 
of curry powder, makes one jdeasant 
variety ; another is obtain(‘d from a 
few ounces of minced ham or bacon, 
cut up, with some luTbs in powder, 
or herbs alone can be used ; chopped 
parsh y and a dash of tliyme or mar- 
joniin is generally agreeable. Some 
will like a few drops of good store 
siiuce or ketchup. Where strict 
eeemomy is necessary, it is well to 
renu'inber that a tiiblesi>oonful of 
cook«*d rice, sago, or tapioca will help 
to “ bind and Nive an egg. Then 
grease a di^ll or jdain baking tin, and 
coat it with bread-crumbs ; fill it with 
the mixture, pressing it in firmly, and 
bake in a modenite oven until it will 
turn out ; about twenty minutes or 
longer if the tin is very deep. For 
very dry, mealy potatoes, a little hot 
milk may bt? put in, and some of the 
fat omitted if more agiecablo. But in 
moulds of this de8cri]>tion, care must 
be taken not to make the mixture too 
moist. 

Potatoes, Mew, Boiled.— Tako 

freshly-dug new j)otatoes. Wash them 
w’ell, and rub off the skin with a flannel 
or a coarse cloth. Throw' them into 
boiling siilted water, in which a sprig 
of mint may be put if the flavour is 
not disliked, and let them simmer 
gently until they are quite tender, 
l^uir off the liquid, and let them stand 
by the side of the tire witli a cloth over 
them until they are thoroughly dry. 
But a slice of butter into a hot 
vegetable tureen, pile the potetoes over 
this, put more on the top, and serv’e 
very hot. New potatoes should bo 
cooked before they have been twenty- 
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four hours out of the g^round. Although 
agreeable to the taste, they are by no 
means so digestible us fully-gi-own 
tubers. Time to boil, fifteen to thirty 
minutes, according to size. 

Kidney potatoes are the nicer, and 
are more generally agreeable when 
fair-sized ; very tiny ones arc watery 
and deficient in flavour. Excellent 
potatoes are sent over from Jersey and 
other places before English ones are 
ready. Cost, from Id. to 2J. per pound 
as soon as plentiful ; but early in the 
season as much as fid. per pound may 
bo paid. As they get larger, the skins 
ciinnot be rubbed, and must be semped 
off. Good-sized ones may be steaint‘d. 

Potatoes, New, Stewed in 
Bntter. — Take now potatoes when 
tliey tii'st come into season and are 
young and small. Kub off the skins 
with a flannel or coarse cloth, wash 
and dry them well, and put tlicm into 
a saucepan with a slice of fivali butter 
— four ounces will he enough for two 
to three pounds. Let them steam 
gently until they are done enough, 
shaking the saucepan every two or 
three minutes, that they may be evenly 
cooked. S]>rinklo a little salt and 
pep])er over them, and serve very hot. 
Thc;y will take half an hour or more. 
If the flavour is liked, some chopi)ed 
mint may bo added, or a dash of I 
tan-agon and chervil, or some paisley, 
or a squeeze of h inon. This is a very 
gfX>d way of cooking new potatoes. 

Potato Pastry (or Crust).— 

This is useful and economical ; it 
answers for many purposes — such m 
covering plain pies, making into rolls, 
puiis, 6:c., wdth meat or fish inside, 
instead of pastr}' of the ordinary kind ; 
and it is genemlly found agreeable. 

It will, however, prove a failure unless 
good mwily potaUxis be uhckI, and it is 
necessary that they be cooked in their 
skins ; sliarp heat is also required for 
the cooking of the crust. 

Xo. 1 [Plain ), — Weigh a i^oiind of 
the potato pulp after it is w>ok(.*d ; free 
it from lumps, and beat well ; add a 
ww egg, a little salt and l>e]>per, and 


two ounces of butter or dripping. 
Then work in just as much dry, sifted 
flour as w'ill make the mass stifi enough 
to roll out on a floured hoard ; it must 
be left until cold before this cun be 
done, or it will break. For a still 
phiiner one, rub tlio fat into half a 
pound of flour, then add the potatoes, 
until the right consistence is reached. 

Xo. 2 {Rich), — Put a pound of 
potatoes in a bowl after mashing them; 
add the yolks of two eggs, and four 
ounces of dissolved b\iUer ; Iwut 
thoroughly, then sift in tluj flour, and 
sot by for several hours before using ; 
season with salt, wliite pcp]>t)i-, and a 
j)incli of ciiyenne : herbs, or lemon rind, 
or grated nutmeg arc also admissible. 

I AVh( n ready to bake, if for j)ie or puffs, 
j brush over with the whites of the eggs. 

I But potato crust is 1)est fried. Sup- 
I posing it to he us(‘d for small sausage 
rolls, or anything similar, roll it thinly, 
and enfold the crust well round the 
iiiteiior, which must be of stmiething 
l)roviously cooked. Then drop into 
hot fat, and fry a gO(.>d brown. The 
surfaec may bi* left plain, or marked 
with a fork. (‘SVt’ the chajder on Gold 
I ME.iT AND ScUAI* C’OOKEKV. ) 'I'Ih 
I crust may be (‘gg< d and cnimbeJ with 
j advantagt‘ before frying; but this 
I trcatiiu nt is quite optifuiul, and for tho 
2»laine.st di.Nlie.s c.an he di.s]M.*n8cd with. 

Potato Pnr^e,-- Acquired : pota- 
toes, stock, butt(T or milk, and season* 
ing. Cost, about 3d. per juuind. 

For a jdain dish, cook and mash 
some mealy jK»tat<»es; to each j>ouml 
add a tahlesj)OonfuI of any j)Iain white 
stock, and the sariK’ measure of milk, 
or a morsel of butter instead ; »4>u8im, 
and stir in u kuautepan until hot 
through ; do not place the jMin on tho 
fire, or the puree may burn ; then pile 
it lightly on u liot dish in the centre 
of cutlets, or us an acc<iin}mniriient to 
meat of any sort. If to WTve with fish, 
a little milk only should be used, and 
a few drops of anchovy or other fish 
essence addesl to the sc*asoning. 

The pur^te may b(; garnished round 
the ljuse with little triuugulai' sha])Cfl 
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of fried bread ; or any other vegetables 
may be used — liny wirrotfl or sprouts, 
or any that will contrast nicely. 

Potato Bibbons.— Wash and 
peel some good-sized potatoes ; cut 
them into ribbons round and round, 
like peeling an apple ; not too thinly, 
or they will break, and the strips 
should be as long tis possible. They 
should bo dried well before peeling. 
Then drop them into hot fat, and let 
them become a delicate brown; drain 
before serving, and sprinkle a little 
salt and cayenne or white iK'pi}er over. 
(6V<f Potatoes, Fkied.) 

Potato Bice. — Kequired : pota- 
toes, butter, milk, and seiisoning. Cost, 
about od. 

Boil two pounds of potiitoes — regents 
arc best for the purpose — mash them 
with two ounces of butter and four 
tablespoonfuls of boiling milk, and 
Season w’ith pepper and Siilt. Tut 
them into a large colander, and press 
them through this on to a hot dish, 
and, whilst doing so, shake the colander 
ev(*ry minute or so, that the pohitoos 
may fall lightly like rice. Servo very 
hot, with bi-oiled steak or stiusagos. 

Potato Bing*, or Border, 
Plain. — rreparo ns for Bali.s or 
CuoQUETTEK abovc ; when cold, roll out 
on a board wdth the liand, to the thick- 
ness of n thin ix)lliiig-j)iii ; join the 
ends neatly, and brush over with 
dripping, then bake brown, and serve 
w’ith a mince of meat or tish in the 
centre. 

Potatoes, Savoury (a (ri rman 
recipe). — Kequired: potatoes, butter, 
or bacon, Hour, stock, herbs, and other 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 6d. 

Half boil six or eight largo potatoes, 
and cut them into slices a quarter of an 
inch thick. Dissolve two ounces of 
butter in a stowpan, or, if preferred, 
substitute two ounces of fat bacon cut 
into small pieces for the butter. Add 
a minced onion, and let it stew until 
tender. Dredge a biblospoonful of 
flour- into the butter, and stir until it 
is smooth and brown ; then pour in 


gradually as much boiling stock or 
water as will make the source of the 
consistence of cream. Add a pinch of 
thyme and marjoram, a large table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, some 
pepper and salt, and a little grated 
nutmeg, a bay loaf, or any other 
flavouring. Let the sauce simmer a 
few minutes, put in the sliced potatoes, 
and when they are tender without 
being broken, turn the whole upon a 
dish, and serve very hot. If lik^, the 
butter and flour may be kept from 
browning, and a little milk may be 
used to thin the sauce. 

Potatoes, Scalloped.— 

some potiitoes in the usuiil w-ay w’ith 
butter and a little hot milk (see 
page 64 G). Butter some sciillop-shclls 
or patty -pans, fill them with the mashed 
potatoes, make them smooth on the top, 
1 and lh**n draw the buck of a fork 
over them. Sprinkle finely -grated 
bread-crumbs on the top, and lay 
small pieces of butter here and there 
upon them. Put the potiitoes in a 
Dutch oven before the fire till they 
are brightly browned, and serve on a 
neatly-folded napkin in the soallop- 
sliells. Time, about a quarter of an 
liour to brown the potiitoes. 

A small quantity of dried fish—: 
haddock, bloater, &c. — makes a savoury 
dish ; it should be beaten in w-ell with 
the j)otiitoes ; or any of the mixtures 
given under Potatoes, IMoi ldbo, may 
be scalloped. Cost variable — about 3d. 
per pound inclusive. 

Potatoes, Steamed. — Have 

ready a large saucepiin of water, salted* 
os for boiling ; see that the steamer 
fits tlie pan, and the lid the steamer. 
Take a teaspoonful of salt for two to 
three pounds of potatoes, and shake it 
over as they are put in the sU‘amer. 
Size them, or put the largest at the 
bottom ; cover, and let the water boil 
fast all tho time; anything may bo 
boiled in tho water that will not 

* When a muUJiiiR is Iwiled underneath, 
the salt imist l)e oiiiittisl, unless it he of a 
savoury kind ; theu a little salt does no luunn. 
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discolour the potatoes. When done, 
^ve the steamer a shake ; set it on a 
plate near the fire, and replace the lid 
hy a clothyiand servo in a few minutes. 
They will take rather longer than 
boiled potatoes, and may be pi'oled or 
not ; in the latter ease, they are better 
finished off by baking. About the 
superiority of steamed over boiled 
potatoes, there is some difference of 
opinion. Some siiy that only a good 
potato is satisfactory when steamed. 
Certainly, a good one shows better 
results after steaming, and naturally 
so ; but our experience is that a potato 
of inferior quality is likely to be im- 
proved by steaming, simply because 
the salts are better preserved, and it 
is likely to be less watery. But apart 
from these considerations, there iire 
other decided advantages : viz., less 
watching is required ; and in the i?vent 
of the potatoes being left a trifle too 
long, they will not be sjxjiled, becaust*, 
if they should break, the water cannot 
reach them. Again, the use of a 
steamer reduces the number of uten.si].s 
(if something be >)oi led below) — a great 
consideration, if space is limited and 
fuel dear. 

Potato Straws,— Potatoe.s 
Fkieij.) 

Potato, Sweet.— After the intro- 
duction of the potato into thi.s country 
it used to be confounded with this 
plant, which it resembled, and from 
which it received its name. It is .still 
cultivated to a certiiiii extent in Spain 
and the .S^juth of France, and is 
largely eaten in tropical America. It 
may be employed as a substitute for 
ordinar)’’ potatoes ; and can also be 
servcxl as a substitute for yams, and 
cooked in the same way. 

Pumpkin. — This is the fruit of a 
plant of the siime order a.s the sfjuahh 
and vege table* marrow; it grows some- 
times to a great size. Bumpkins can 
be used in the KJime way as V'eoe- 
TAiiLE Makkow. (Sre also Bi mi'KIN* 
Pie and Pimckin Pcnnixci.) 'J’he 
following is a popular American dish. 


Pumpkin, Baked.-“Take a nice 
rich puiTjpkin ; pare and seed it ; slice 
it a quarter of an inch thick, after 
cutting it in four or eight pieces ; let 
them lie in cold water with a little 
salt for a time, then dry them, and 
place them in a double layer in a largo, 
shallow baking-dish, with only just 
w’ator enough to kc('p them from 
burning. Cook long, and at a gentle 
heat ; a sharp oven will spoil the dish. 
The pieces should he very tender, and 
the moisture dried up. Season with 
84 ilt and pepper, and spn'ad both siih^s 
with butter. Sc'rvc with bread an<l 
butter for tea or any other nu^al. 
(-ost unc(‘rtain, hut on an average 
about the same us vegetable marrows, 
in j)roportion to size. 

Purslane. — This is a common 
I)lant, used as a ]>ot herb, and in 
sjilads ; it is considered v(Ty cooling 
and wh(desome, but is much less in 
demand now than fornierly. 

Badishes. — Tliese* }»ave a pun- 
gent ta.ste ; they are muc h nieer when 
young and quickly grown. They are 
gemjralJy chea]», and are a ])o]>ular 
nii.sh with bread and butter. In 
preparing them for table, they slioulti 
be wa.sbed, and the tojis cut off short ; 
the radislies should he freed from any 
fihiou.s growtli )>y liglit scraping; 
tuniip radishes may he made? inoro 
digr.stihlf }»y jtcfeling them veuy thinly 
when fully grown. Itadishe.s «nt«r 
into many sfilad.s ai»d sjivoury dishes, 
as their j)roiioune<*d flavour iinpaits 
zest to more insij>id edibles. They arc) 
very useful, too, b»r garnishing pur- 
]ioseH; wlu ii used whole, they should 
b<‘ a.x even in size as possible. Cost, 
about Id. per bunch (»n an avtuage. 

Badishes, Grated.— 'Bbo con- 

siim}ition of radislies in lh<! raw state 
is often fcdlowed by extnino dis- 
comfort : if grated, there is less f(*ar 
of this, fc»r it has bf*(*n j»roved that a 
good deal depends upon perba t masti- 
cation. Alter washing and sentning, 
the toj>H should be removed, and the 
younger thc‘y are the nieer. A little 
pile of giuted rudisheB is a nice relish 
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with bread and cheese or butter, or 
may be used in salads, sandwiches, and 
other dishes, as well as in hot sauces, 
such as plain melted butter, or iu 
vegetable purees, being especially use- 
ful for giving piquancy to such as 
may be termed insipid. A few minutes 
suffice for the cooking. 

Sadishes, Steamed or 
Boiled.— Cook these like turnips, 
giving them about twenty minutes for 
average-sized turnip radishes. They 
should be served with wliite sauce or 
melted butter, and are nice with boiled 
meat, or may be served separately. 
Many persons wdio cannot digest raw’ 
radishes (even grated) will experience 
no inconvenience from this dish. 

Bosemary. — This is a pretty 
garden shrub, more used abroad than 
here, but frequently employed for 
flavouring lanl. Country-made jjigs’ 
puddings are often seasoned with it. 

Safllroil.— Saffron is wholesome, 
and has medicinal us well as culinary 
uses. It is useful as a colouring ag(‘nt, 
and enters into most of the vegetable 
yellow colourings sold by grocers and 
chemists. In the west of England 
cakes are coloured with saffron. There 
is a spurious saffron which should be 
avoided ; and it is largely adulterated. 
Various uses are detailed in recipes; 
see liicE and Macakoni. 

Sage. — This is much us(hI in 
cookery, especially of a homely kind ; 
and for vegetarian savouries it is of 
especial value ; green sage is best 
known, but then* are other varietit'S. 
In addition to its pleusiint flavour, 
sage has the merit of wholesomeness. 
For strong kinds of fish, a little added 
to the gravy, or boiling liquor, will 
help to destroy any unpleasant flavour 
due to muddy water and other causes. 
See recipes for the various kinds of 
resh- water fish.) Sago is used in 
several dishes in the present chapter ; 
see also Index. 

Salsify. — This is the root of a 
plant called also the oyster plant and 
purple goat's beard. It is excellent 


when cooked, and less known than it 
deserves to be ; it is said to possess 
stimulating properties, and may be 
cooked in various ways. It must 
always be well done to make it tender, 
and to remove a certain bitter flavour 
which otherwise lingers about it ; this 
is very pronounced in the raw sitite. 
The leaves should be fresh, and the 
roots firm and black. To prepare the 
roots, cut off the ends, and scrape off 
the outer rind until the flesh is reached; 
this resembles a parsnip somewhat in 
colour and gt neral appearance. Hub 
them with lemon juice or vinegar, and 
leave the m in cold water until ready 
to ccok them ; or put a tablespoonful 
of Union juice in each pint of water. 
They are bi tter if left in the water for 
an hour, and will impart to it a tinge of 
reddish brown. Exposure to the air in 
scraping, or after cooking, turns them 
j brown. Salsify roots, if left in the 
i ground, will send up stout, green 
j shoots in the sjuing; these can be 
cooked like as]>uragu8 ; they arc very 
good eating, and a trial is recom- 
mended with confidence. Cost, un- 
certain ; about fid. to 8d. per bundle. 

Salsifyv Boilod. — Cut the roots 
into even-sized pieces, after preptiring 
them as directed above ; they may bo 
from thri'o to four inches long, or 
smaller or largi;r, as prefeiTed. Put 
them into boiling water with a little 
salt and a morsel of butter; a few 
drops of lemon juice are an improvo- 
nient. Cive them about an hour; if 
large, they may want an hour and a 
half ; a skew-er will penetrate them 
easily when done. Then drain, and 
dish on toast, and send melted butter 
or white sauce to table with them. 
Salsifies are very good re-dressed ; the 
remains of boiled ones may be served 
in many ways. 

Sauer Kraut. — This preparation 
is largely used throughout the noi tliem 
parts of Europe, and especially in 
Germany, as an accompaniment to 
smoked meats, beef, &c. The taste 
for this delicii(‘y is ceidainly an ac- 
quired one, but it is a very general 
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one in some districts. Sauer kraut is 
considered an excellent antiscorbutic. 
Take large well-grouii cabbages with 
lino white hearts. Remove tlie outtT 
leaves and stalks, and shred the aib- 
bages very finely. Cover the bottom 
of a largo pan or tub with cabbage 
leaves. Throw in the cabbage as it is 
shredded, and sprinkle salt evenly upon 
the layers. One handful of salt will 
be amply sufficient for a large pan- 
ful of cabbiigc; too much siilt will 
prevent feriiientiition. Keep pressing 
the cabbage down closely as it is 
thrown in. When the vessel is quite 
full, sprinkle a little salt over the top, 
and cover it first with cabbage leaves 
and then with a linen cloth: la\' a 
wooden cover over all, and on this put 
a heavy weight. Keep the jan in a 
warm cellar till fermentation has 
begun. This may be known by small 
wdiite globules forming on the surhice. 
When the moisture dries in a crust 
over the top the kraut is ready for use. 
It should bo kept in a cool place till 
wanted. On(.*e a week the cabbage 
lesives should (uther bo renewed or 
washed, and the linen cloth sliould I>o | 
washed in cold water and rt'phcvd. 
Some persons put carrawuy se ^’s and 
juniper Ix-'ixies amongst llie layers, 
and think the kinut is improved by 
the additiuii. If, owing to any cause, 
after waiting two or three days there 
is no sign of fernuuitation, a cold, 
w(iak brine of salt and water should 
lie poured over. The* cabbag«,‘.s will 
Ik* all the betUir if they are allowed to 
lie in a cool comer for several days 
licforc being used. Time, thn*o week.s 
to prepare the kraut. It will koep for 
a ycitr. 

Saner Krant, to Cook.— Toiy 
a good-sized piece of butter in a sauce- 
pan and let it melt. Put in half the 
s.iuer kraut, and lay on this the meat 
to be made rwidy with it ; either ham 
or bacon smoked and parcMl, jMjrk, or 
aiiv sort of KiiUHag4*. (Jver all place 
the other lialf of th<^ kraut, ]i<,*ur in a 
glassful of white wine, and add a little 
water occasionally to moistijn it. Cover 


the saucepan closely, and lot the con# 
tents stew gently till the sauer kraut is 
soft and yellow. When cooktjd enough, 
take out the meal. Drt'dge in u table- 
spoonful of flour, let the kmut stow 
half an hour longer, then phico the 
meat again in the saucepan to get 
quite hot. Stir the kraut now and 
tiicn with a wooden spoon, and take 
care that it does not bum. What is 
left over of the sauer kraut is good 
warmed up on the following day or a 
day or two after; it may be served 
with some otlii r moat. As an accom- 
paniment to smoked iiu-als, roast pork, 
sausiiges, Ac., sauer kraut may bo 
prcjxind in the way just described, 
but without the meat ; if so, stir in a 
tliickening of Hour and butter before 
sending to table. It is to In? observed 
that sautT kraut Ciin hardly bt' cooked 
too much. It requires at first from 
two and a half to tliree hours’ sU-wing. 
Cost, variable, according to the kind 
of meat, Ac., and the proportions used. 

ScorEonera.— The roots of this 
jdant are sugary and well flavoured. 
'J'he caarse outer rind should be re- 
moved, and tile roots soaked in cold 
water for a few hours to extract any 
I bitterne.ss. Tiiey can l>e l>oiJfjd like 
j jKtrsTiipH, or treated like Siilsify; a 
favourite way of cc»oking them, with 
many, is to jMirl>oil, and i^ggaiid bn^* 
crumb, and fry a good brown. Cost, 
j very uncerbiin. 

In Gennaiiy, where this root is 
thouglit more of than in Knglund, a 
I little flour is added to tlie cold wator 
u.Hed for the sojiking ; tin* final stttiking 
medium lacing milk or milk and water. 

, Various kinds of sauces of the white 
class are used, in wliich to disli up the 
TOitis — the riclier onca Isung reserved 
fur H<‘j>arute-courso dlshtts. 

Scotch Sale. — This is a nice 
vegetable ; it goes by various names ; 

“ curly greens ” is one, but it rcceiv<« 
mislfiuding titb^’in some localities. It 
is gemually ch<;ap, about Id. to 2d. 

{kjuikL The kale should 1)0 washed 
m siilt and wat4;r, and may bo lioilod 
like Ttii.Mr Tors, or cooked spinach 
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fanliion, so far as the after-treatment 
goes, by making it into purdcs; it 
always wants boiling in salted water 
until done. Winter greens generally 
are cooked in the same way ; lots of 
water, well salted, will always preserve 
the colour ; but if tough or discoloured 
to start with, a pinch of borax or soda 
does no harm. For all the purees, 
when white siucc or anything that 
detracts from the colour is used, add a 
fow drops of green colouring. When 
in hrst-rato condition and wa ll cooke<l, 
it is diilicult to find a nicer vegchible 
than this. {Sre reci|>os under Cahuaoe, 
Lsttuce, &c.) 

Sea-Beet. — This grows on many 
parts of our coasts. It belongs to the 
Nime iiatuHil family as the spinach, 
and is probably the origin.il form of 
the cultivated beet. The loaves arc 
large, and resemble spinach in tlavour 
whi'n boiled. In many parts of 
Ireland the loav<*s are gathered in 
succession as they grow', and eaten 
b}' the poor as focnl. The richer the 
soil, the better the flavour of the leaves. 

Sea-Xale. — This is a plant very 
miich like a.sparagus, and is generally 
highly esteemed. It takes its name 
from its being found wiM in districts 
near tho 6(‘a. It is the blanching 
process that gives the delic*at<* eharaeter 
to this plant, for in tho unblanehed 
state it Ls worthless ; us it is the action 
of light that imparts tho strong and 
bitter taste, as well as the gi'eon 
and reddish-purple colouring. Conse- 
quenlly, after it is out, sea-kale should 
1 k) kept in a dark place until wanted. 
If exposed in an open situation it will 
acquire a decided tinge, that injures 
colour and flavour in tho course of two 
or throe days. Ck)8t, very variable ; 
sometimes less than Is. per basket, 
but often fixun Is. Gd. to ’Js., or more 
if scarce. 

Hea-kulo is amongst tho earliest of 
vegi^tables. When fresh, it is white 
and crisp to tho touch ; w’hcn dark 
and limp, it is stale. 8ea-kale is said 
to bo one of tho few plants improved 
by forcing ; and forced shoots At mid- 


winter are crisper and better in flavour 
than the naturally-grown ones of April 
and May. 

Sea-Kale, Boiled.-~Thi8 wants 
nice washing and brushing ; any worm- 
eaten and black portions of the roots 
must ho cut out, and it is some little 
trouble to free it from all the adhering 
grit. ITic object in cooking should be 
to retain the delicate flavour and colour 
tis much as possible. In this form, it 
is delicate and digestible, and most 
persons may sjifcly cat it. It should 
Ik? tied up in little bundles, and left in 
cold water after washing, then put on to 
boil in water lightly salted, and with a 
few’ drops of lemon juice in ; some 
competent authorities advise that the 
steam be allowed to escape, by putting 
the litl only lialf over the saucepan. 
Time, from a (juarti-r of an hour for 
very young fresh kale to half an liour 
or more for older. Drain thoro»»ghly, 
and serve on toast, with a good white 
Siiuei' in a boat ; some prefer it w ithout 
sauce, but if tw'o dislies are served, 
sjiuec? may be poiiri‘d over one of them. 
If in that condition that may In? de- 
fKTibod as very stale, the water should 
bt! changed w hen half done, and from 
forty to fifty minutes must l>e given. 
In dishing, j)ut the heads all one way, 
and draw' off tho tajK) with w’hich it 
is tied very carefully. This (and all 
vogt'bibles of a similar kind) wants well 
draining, and must l.>e served hot. 

Shalot. — The shalot, or eschalot, 
is a kind of onion— the mildest culti- 
vated — used for seasoning soups and 
made ilishes, and for llavouring sauces, 
gravies, and Kilads. The ^halot lias a 
bulbous root, made up of a iiiimlier of 
.smaller biill»8, calleil cloves. It ought 
to 1 h‘ taken up in the autumn, and bo 
hung in nets in a cool airy place. 
When properly dried, it will keep till 
spring. It is stronger in taste than 
the onion, but does not leave so 
strong an odour on tho palate, and for 
this reason is ofteji employed instead 
of tho onion, both in cooking and for 
eating in a rawr state. Shalots can bo 
addtHi to melted butter or white sauco, 
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and served with boiled meatSi &c. ; or 
par ^3 and other dishes may be made 
in the same way as if using onions. 
The water sliould bo changed to niako 
them milder ; lemon rind is sometimes 
UvSod with shalots for sauces, &c. ; and 
horse-radish is tliought by some to bo 
an improvement to a thick sauce of 
shalots made with milk in the ordinary 
way : this is served with tripe in some 
}>!irts, and to further im•n^aso its 
pirjuancy, garlic is employed. The 
use of shalots will be seen more fully 
by referring to Tickles, Seasonings, 
and Salads. 

Skirret. — This is a perennial 
plant, a native of China, known in this 
countr}* since 154S. The root is com- 
posed of fleshy tubers about the 8iz<‘ (»f 
the little finger, and joined together at 
the crown or h*‘ad. They usihI to bo 
much esteemed in ooak(?ry. In th** 
northern districts of Scotland th<* plant 
is cultivated under the nane^of ••cniin- 
inock.” The tubers, when b ul'cd, arc 
served with butter. Skirrets come the 
nearest to parsnips of any of the es- 
culent roots, both for flavour and nn^ 
tritive quality, dde yare ralh'T swc*<.‘ter 
than the p.ursnip, and t her- fore to .some 
palates are not alteg-tle r .su agreeable, j 

Soja. — This is a new' v»*g* tabl'-, a | 
sort of p:*i imported from China ; it ! 
has recviv<-d favourable iniliee in i 
IVanec, and is to he v<tv <iigt*stiblf ' 
and p datable. It is .similar to th** 
flaireolet bean, and, being rich in oil i 
and poor in starch, is rt;co:nrnen le<l to 
diabetic patients by tlie fn<sii< al pro- 
fes>ion. So far, its high jirice has 
hindered its adf)ption ; and attempts 
at cultivation have not be.^n in irked 
with gr^jiit success. Jn referring b) 
Hoja as a riew' vegetable, w'«* intran 
simply that it has only recently' Imth 
introduced as a vegetable ; it is well 
know'll as the* basis (if ('hinew.' SfiV. 

Sorrel.— This is an acid-leaved 
root, which is used largely on the 
Continent for soups, salads, and sauces, 

id as an accompaniment to imiat. 
Where the taste for it has been 


acquii*ed, it is considerod %'ery ploa- 
aint ; of its wholesomencss there is no 
doubt. When sorrel alone is thought 
too acid, it is mixed with spinach or 
dandelion. Sorrtd grows wild, and 
can 1)0 had for the plucking; but as 
the flavour of the cultivated is superior 
to that of the wild sorrel, every garden 
should contain a few plants. Sorrel is 
just now one of the “fashionable** 
vegetables, and is being sold in Iy)ndon 
in tins at a shilling each. This is, no 
doubt, imported, and may lead to the 
further cultivation of the plant in 
England. 

Sorrel, to Cook. —lake spinach, 
sorrel needs very careful washing; it 
is gritty, and must rins(‘d in seveml 
I wuliTs. and h ft under a running tap 
for a time. The small, fine leaves can 
be left whole; but the thick mid-rib 
should be tom from the large leaves. 
**(iiant’* sorrel may bo tom into 
shreds with advantage, after removing 
the rib. One of the Ix^st of t)ic many 
ways of dn'ssing sorrel is to draw it 
down in butter ; by many it is thought 
to be thf‘ best. After wa.shing and 
draining, the hon*el h put into a stew- 
pin with no other moisture than that 
w'hieh elings about it, with an ounce 
of butter to each quart. When n?- 
duced (and it reduces a good deal}, and 
te nder, some flour should bo dredgf‘«l 
in, the imiMs being slim'd the while; 
it i.s then to Is* rublx'd through a sieve, 
re-hi ated, and M'asoned slightly ; a 
few dro[)S of Icinrm juiec- and a pinch 
of sugar are sometiue s add(‘<l. S< rve 
like aijy other green puree of the same 
kind. 

Spinach. — I’his vcpdablo 10 
agreeable in taste, and vtry whole- 
some, but tbep* not imif'h ni«l 
mmrishrm nt in it, owing to the large 
j»ni|»ortion of w'titer. It nci'ds thorough 
i washing; this is Is-st dom* by having 
Iw'o jiails of water ; after washing in 
the first it should Is' taken out with the 
liaiui, and put into the si;cond pail, the 
water Wing ihangod a time or two. 

. It should W dniinwi on a sieve for a 
; moment, not pressed in a cloth, as it 
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is dolicato, and requires careful hand- 
ling. It is usually boiled and served 
as a puree; the general additions 
b(dng cream, butter, or gravy. For 
the sfiko of its intense green colour, 
spinach is very useful for guniishing 

i) urj) 08 e 8 . When scarce and dear, 
t uni ip lops, beetroot tops, nettles, and 
dandelion leaves arc often scTviid as 
substitutes, or can bo mixed with the 
spinach. Cost, on an average, 2d. or 
3<l. per i>ound, but may reach 4d. or 6d. 
(6W’ Dkeshed Vegetaiiles for Pl uebs.) 

Spinach, Boiled. — This is a 
common Knglish method. Take a 
good pailful (for a dish) of young, 
freshly gjithcred spinach ; take away 
the stfilks, and nft(;r washing as above 
describc'd, give a minute for the grit 
to settle at th<‘ bottom of the pail, 
drain, and put the spinach in a Siiuce- 
j»an, witli no other moisture than that 
which clings uhout it ; add a sprinkling 
of salt, and hoil until tender, from ten 
to tifteeii minutt‘s ; th» n drain, and 

j) r<*ss well in a colander, cln»p it up, 
and jmt it in a clean, dry saucepan, 
w'ith an ounce of butter, and a little 
salt and jiepper; stir fora few minutes, 
then pr(*s8 it in a hot dish, and garnish 
with erf»utons. 

Anothrr inn /, — Add half a pint of 
Iniiling w’ater and a teasjioonful of 
SJilt to a good-siz(?d .s.aucepanful of 
Hpinacli; say one of a gjillon capacity; 
boil and finish off as directed above. 
Or, for quite a j lain dish, nothing 
need be added; the sj»inach may be 
dished as 8c>on as pressed. 

Another tnnj . — Tse plenty of boiling 
w'uter, just as if boiling cabbagi' ; 
xvhen done, strain and pn‘8s, and 
finish off by either of the foregoing 
methods. As to the best w’ay of cook- 
ing spinach, there is a great difference 
of opinion. Some cooks asseil that 
the first method is tlm only con-eet 
one ; others declaro that the flavour is 
too strong unless plenty of w'ater be 
used, as in the last method; again, 
many very good judges arc of opinion 
that there is practically no difference 
in the flavour of the spinach, whether | 


water is added or not ; and that very 
few could detect any difference. 
A\Tiere so many disagree, it is, perhaps, 
better not to attempt to decide; the 
various methods are easily tried, and 
our readers can form their own opinion 
as to their relative merits. {See next 
chapter.) 

Spinach and Bice. — Almost 
any dish of rice cals well with spinach. 
For a maigre dish, a selection can be 
made from those dishes given under 
Ki( K, made from vcgebible stock, &r. ; 
while those who desire rice, pine 
animal juices, may make trial of such 
dishes as mf)st commend themselves to 
their notice, either by virtue of their 
flavour or their cost. We may remark 
that most people wdll like any into 
which tomatoes enter; these wdth 
slight flavourings of ham, cheese, or 
curry, are also suitable for combination 
with sjdiiach. Kk e Sai ck is also 
* vtTv nice with a dish of spinach and 
j hard-boiled eggs. 

Spinach with egg’s (American 
nu thod). — Ke(iuired : spinach, eggs, 
seasoning, Ac., as below. Cost, about 
lOd. to is. 

After boiling and pressing tho 
I Pjiinach, put it back with a little 
butter, pe]q)er and sugar ; beat until 
hot, tlu ii turn it into the dish, and 
cover with an egg dressing, made by 
mixing the yolks of four hard-boiled 
eggs, an ounce of dissolved butter, a 
dissertspoonful of cream, and one of 
h'liion juice. Spread this smoothly 
oviT the vegetable, and garnish with 
the w'hitt'S of the eggs cut into rings. 
These quantities art' enough for a 
good-sized dish of spinach. This is a 
nice dish for serving separately. 

Squash. — The squash is of the 
gourd family ; there are two sorts, the 
sumintT squash, or cymbling, and tho 
winter sciuash ; the last named takes 
longer to c<x)k. When very tender, 
squash need not be pared ; and when 
luH-essiiry to pare it, care should be 
taken to remove nothing but the hard, 
outer rind. The seeds should be 
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removed^ and the vegcttildo cut into 
quarters, or a greater number of picct's, 
according to size. Winter squash is 
often mashcni ; the recipes under 
Vegetable Maiiuow and Ti knibs can 
1)0 followed ; squash can also be used 
in tlic same way as pumpkin, for pics 
and puddings, but it is not so rich in 
flavour. Cost uncertain, but not 
expensive generally. 

Snccotasll. — This is imported 
from America ; it is a mixture of com 
and beans ; directions for use will be 
found on the tins. It is a very whole- 
some f>reparation, and furnishes a very 
Avelcome change from t»rdinary dishes 
of vegetables as served in England. 

.SrcroTAsii JSorp and Scccotami 
Salad, also Lima J?eans.) Cost, about 
lOd. for a tin of nearly two pounds. 

Succotasli, Curried.— This is 
a gocKi dish, not much troul)Ie or cost. 
Keqiiircd: a tin of sueeotash, a tabl.'- 
spoonful of coolced apple or tomato 
pulp, three or four times as much 
cooked onion, a teaspoon t'ul each 
curry paste and j)owder, half an oiiner 
of corn-flour, milk, seasoning, A’e,, as 
bedow. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

Turn the 8ucc(»tash into a s.aur^pan 
with th« ajjple, onions, and emry ; tie- 
hitter mixed with milk, stta k, or wat< r 
to a paste ; add the eorn-flour. stir to 
the boil, and simmer until the Ihivours 
ar<‘ well blended. Tin* onions may be 
fried fora more fcivoury dish. Season, 
and add a little vinegar <^*r lemon juiee. 
S<rve with or witliuut rice. Any of 
the ad j uncts ndd('d to meat and other 
curries may be introduced, and butt r 
or < n aiii is an improvement. A ( ookesl 
e.inot i.s thought by some to Im; the i 
linking of this di.sh. A little cooked ' 
c< h ry also gfxts well with it. 

Summer and Winter 8a> 

VOUry. — These h<‘il>« arc usumI for 
seasoning purjKWrs, and posse.ss a very 
pleawint Uste and aroma. 'J'hi y shoiibi 
be ga’liep*#! in July and August, and 
dried for winter user. The winbrr 
savoury has a rnoi<r w^mmIv stalk ; both 
kinds are common in kit< hen gardens. 
.Mixed herbs and aromatic boanonirig 


mixtures generaWy contain ono of 
these. 

Tarrafifon.— This is closely allied 
to the w'('U-known aromatic plants — 
common wormwood and southi^rn w’ood ; 
but, unlike those, its leaves ari' divided. 
Its uses are similar to those of chervil ; 
the two arc often combined in the .siimo 
dish. Tarragon vinegar is very us<‘- 
ful (sfr the chajder on Sfasomnos). 
“Shredded tarnigon ” is a term fre- 
quently used in all works on cookery ; 
it refers to the l.-avcs cut into strij>.s 
with sci.s.«<*rs they sliould not Ik* u.m d 
wholr. Tarnigon is a dangerous tool 
in the hands of an iin.skilful cook, 
owing b» its strong flavour ; but judi- 
ci<*iLsly employed, it is valuable. Many 
flavoured butters and cold s.aine.s are 
greatly improved by it, and all tho 
ordinary in* thods of utilising it are 
< xplain«‘d in our reeip' .s. Cost, a few 
JMTHK- per bunch on an average; never 
veryche.ap .so far as its lir.st co.st,but 
is ecoiioinieal in u.se owing to the litllo 
required. 

Thyme. — This is one of our com- 
inone.si herbs, but an extn inely useful 
ono; its odour ami taste are strong, 
pungent, and ariunatie. Thre(* varieties 
are use<l in eis'kiry— viz. , c(»mmoii 
thyme, and orange and lemon thyim* ; 
orange thyme is ready for drying in 
Juiir and .Tuly ; the others are a little 
later, it must be Ixmie in mind that 
.an overdose of tliis jdant is diKigree. 
able, as it im])irts bitterness to the 
dish; wdien dri<*d, double the (piantity 
i.s warib-d; fresh thyme, like all otluT 
herbs, i.s tlie iii(*er. ('<»st, about Id. 
IKT .small buneb. 

Tomato. — The virtues of tho 
tomabi, or love apple, ar<^ now' fully 
ri'eognised t»t»tli in the niw' and < 
condition. Jt luu) lasm maid that 
Mr. Serjc'unt Huzfuz law mtMli* cho|»» 
and tomato s.'iuee immortal , but only 
w'itbin re<-ent yisiis have we found out 
that toftiat<»«*s are excelhmt and whole- 
Mjme in abiiost any way. 'l*o frtuflf ft 
tonuito. is, in tho opinion of Sir Henry 
'i'hoii){>Hoti, titiMd))i*vou)» nnsidling ciir* 
ried to the higheat pitch ; and aiiii|dQ 
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cookory is alone admissible. To a 
groat extent, we agree with him ; but 
wo cannot forget that much depends 
upon the skilful admixture of the 
Bovenil ingredients, and that those who 
serve tomatoes almost daily at their 
tables in some form or other are generally 
glad of a new method. Indeed, we think 
the popuhirity of the tomato is due in 
no small degree to the changes that can 
bo rung u^wn the modes of serving it. 
Still, it has a very distinct and in- 
dei>endent flavour of its own, which 
needs neither enhancement nor di- 
minution, and the delicious sub-acid 
must not bo destroyed by spices and 
herbs — only developed. 

There arc many varieties of the 
tomato ; the best kinds have fine, 
smooth skins. English-grown ones, 
w’hen just ripe, are very inviting in 
appearance, the red ones being of a 
very beautiful colour. For the purpose 
of loosening the skins of tomatoes f(»r 
peeling, boiling water is recommended ; 
but its use should bo di8C(>uruged ; if 
properly ripe, the peel cun be removed 
without any soaking. For a great 
number of dishes of the ordinary class, 
it is not necessary to remove the peel ; 
but for high-class dishes of cold dressed 
tomatoes it is an improvement. Then 
the pips : it is common to meet wdth 
recipes, no matter how plain the dish, 
in which the words ** throw away the 
pips ” occur. Here discretion is wanUni ; 
for one cannot take away the pips 
without a good deal of the pulp 
adhering ; when they are removed, 
therefore, by way of making room for 
stuffing, or simply from choice, the 
l>ulp should bo sieved, that onlt/ the 
seeds may be wasted. Another point 
to be borne in mind is the fact that the 
cooking should never be prolonged 
further than necesstiry ; beyond this 
the tomato suffers in flavour. Cost, 
about 2d. to 4d. per pound for im- 
ported, and 6d. to Is. for English- 
grown tomatoes, except early in the 
season. Of the imported, the red plum 
tomatoes are very good. Of the round 
varieties, the small ones are best for 
salads and garnishing purposes; and 
42 


for ordinary dishes, the medium size 
are usually better than very large ones. 

Tomatoes, to Bottle.— This is 
an American method. Some w'ide- 
necked jars are to be made hot, by 
letting them lie in boiling water, or as 
nearly boiling as possible, then drain 
them when ready to fill. Take ripe 
tomatoes, equal in size, and scald them 
to loosen the skins ; take them off, and 
with the scalding water drain off any 
liquor that will run easily from the 
tomatoes without pressure. Put them 
in a jam kettle, and stir with a w’ooden 
spoon until they boil ; then give them 
a goixi boil for ton or fifteen minutes ; 
pour into the jars vrhile boiling, and 
tinihli off ill cither of the following 
way.s, but do not lost* an instant, and 
be sure to fill to such an extent that 
the juice runs over: the jars should 
be set upon plates. The first and best 
way is to have jars with “ grooved*’ 
necks and metal tops ; screw' the tops 
on tightly, and as the contents cool, 
give another screw' now’ and then, but 
before putting on the covers wipe the 
necks of the jars. When cold, w’ipo 
all the jars clean, and dry tliem, then 
put them ill the coolest, driest, and very 
darkest place in the house. To savo 
time, the tomatoes may be bottled thus 
w'ithout skinning ; if not even-sized, 
the large ones should lie broken up. 
Boil rather longer than above directed, 
and pour off a little of the moisture 
before filling the jars. 

The next way to finish off the 
bottles is to cork and w'ax them, and if 
this is done, the corks should be soaked 
for a time in some of the boiling liquor 
from the fruit. 

Under the name of the “Climax” 
Bottle, a glass jar has been specially 
manufactured w’hich is admijsibl}* 
adapted for the preservation of toma- 
toes. It has an air-tight glass cap, the 
contents thus come in contact wildi the 
glass only; there is no trouble of 
corking, sealing down, or bladdering ; 
a great saving of time is thereby 
effected. A strong glass top fits on 
the wide, open mouth, and presses 
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ux>on an elastic band, which rests iii)f)n 
a rim outside the bottle mouth. The 
metal screw ring tlion fits ov<'r this 
glass top, and presses it hard down 
upon the el:istic-covori?d ring, thus 
making the jar absolutely air-tight, 
without wax or bladder. To prepare 
the tomatoes for these bottles is very 
simple, and cither of the following 
methods may bo adopted. Put the 
fruit in whole and unskinned, and cook 
in a pot of water over the fire until the 
tomatoes look tender ; the bottles must j 
be wrapped round with hay or old ' 
rags, and they must be raised from the 
bottom of the boiling-jiot by moans of 
a trivet on legs, or a meat dish set 
upon a weight, or some other device ; a 
baking-sheet answers the same purpose, 
if raised by means of four pieces of 
wood at the corners. In this mode, 
the glass stoppers must be providod j 
with a vent hole for the esea}>e of | 
the steam (thi'se cost a trifle more jx-r 
dozen). AVlum done, the holes are 
filled up with bits of cork (sent with 
the bottles), and want a sj)ot of wax 
on each. Tliey can cool in the water 
or on a bo:trd: the first is the better 
wa\', and there is no fejir of the bottles 
cracking. 

The next jdan is to cook the to- 
matoes as directed above, first mode, 
or bake them in a jar in the ovi*ii ; 
in eitluT ea-^e, drain off soin^* of the 
watery li^piid. Fill the jars while h<»t , 
(the jars being heated first), and 
screw down. When cold, try if tht-y 
can 1 m* screwed a little tighter. For 
this way, stoppers without vent holes 
ani-w» r. d'he rubbi rs Citn be renewed 
when worn. 

Tomatoes, to Preserve in 
Brine 'luliaii Method). — Choose 
sound, rijx.* fruit ; wipe it with a cloth, 
and rcj<*( t any broken or oveT-rijx*. 
Take* the ubilks off, but do not skin. 
Make a brim* by V>oiIing a lablesjKXjnful 
of sjilt ill half a gallon of w’uter until 
roduc4:;d to Iwo-tlilrdH the quantity. 
8kiin a few tim< *j. Put th** fruit in 
dry jars, j>oiir the brine ov« r, and put 
something in iluj i.ef ks to j»r* vcjd 1 


floating ; small jjlates or saucers are 
useful ; no metal will answer. Wlicn 
cold, cork and wax the jars, or tie 
down with bladder. This can lx; 
used like fresh fruit, if rinsed .'iiid 
wix^cd, and the skins removed. It 
answers for soups, sauces, &c. It is a 
good plan to soak it, and for all dishes 
less salt will be wanted. 

Tomatoes, Baked. — Take the 

green stalks from some tomatoes, ri])e, 
and even in size ; allow two ounces of 
butter or clarifitid fat for eight medium- 
sized ones; put it in little bits about 
them, and cook in a nmderule oven 
from twenty minutes upwards. Serve 
with rt)ast me it, Ac. If split through, 
cook the cut side up. 'romatoes may 
he sliced for baking if large; put them 
in a single layer on a baking tin, firat 
greasing it : brush them over with 
Imtter or dripping, and dredge wit): 
sjilt and popper; and if they are not 
fully ripe, a pinch of sugJir. (iivo 
them from seven to ten minutes, {iml 
servo liot. When eaten as a separati? 
coui-'-e, add a little stock or gnivy to 
the licjuor in the iwiii, and boil it up, 
then pour it ove*r the tomatoes. When 
oaten with meat, A'C., just j)Our the 
liquor over tfiem jus it is. Cost, about 
6d. per |>ound wli<*ii in full s<*ason. 

Afiof/ur u'ut /. — Put a little mustiird 
with the HJjasoniiig iijiiued above, with 
jtny lierhs that may be preferrcnl ; us*? 
it for halved or slicid tomatoes, Jind 
cook as directed, (.’ayenne pepper or 
gnitcjd nutmeg, a .suspieion of either, 
lUJiy also Ihj added ; jind a tinely-minced 
onion, di.stributed over luilf a dozen 
lom:it<x*8, give additional piquancy. 
A little lemon juice, 8<juee*zed over jiwt 
before serving, will develop the 
flavour to |Hjrfection. 

Tomatoes, Baked, with 
Onions. — ihnjuired ; a pound of 
toniJitoes, the saiue weiglit of Kjianish 
onion.H, four fuinecs of clieems swison- 
ing. A<’. as below. Cost, about lOd. 
to Is. 

Hake tlie tiJinatoes after wiping and 
cutting them in halves («#r almve'/ , 
luike or fry the onions, and chop Ihoiii 
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up. Tut llio tomatoes, cut side up, on 
a dish for serving; cover each half 
with a thin slice of ehec.se, and put 
srmie onions on the top ; season nicely, 
then spread some hniad-crumbs over ; 
these must he browned in the oven or 
fried (aw Bread). Grate a little cheese 
over, and serve hot. 

Another way . — ITse half the quantity 
of onions given above, then put some 
small whole ones about the dish ; they 
are nicest fried or stewed. 

Another way. — Dish each half 
tomato on a little round of hot, 
buttered toast, or fried bread, and use 
onion sauc(^ in place of oniciiis. 

Thcsi! dishes are tasty, and when 
tomiitoes arc in full seas<»n, at three 
or four pence per pound, are very 
cheap. 

Tomato Conserve. — This is 

one of the most useful forms of 
preserv(*d tomatoes, us it is simj»ly pulp 
without skins and seeds, ami is nn- 
flavoured ; therefore, it is practically 
the sfimc us the pulp of the fresh fruit. 
It is handy for sauce, purees, and other 
purposes to which lomatoe.s in the 
fresh state can be appliifd, and can bo 
davoured as required. The price varies 
considerably, as does the quality ; 
about Gd. per half-pint tin is an average 
rice. Conserve* in b(»ttles is a litth; 
earer, Fn?nch c onserve, is considered 
good, so is the Italian. AVhen English 
is bought, it should bear tlie name of 
the manufacturer or iinjiorter. Very 
low-priced stuff, beriring no name, 
should be regarded with suspicion, or 
is bettor avoided ; for it is probably 
not pure tomatoes at all ; or else a small 
proi>ortion of tomato pulp is mixed 
witli that of some other vegetable, 
coloured to resemble the genuine 
article. The difference in the price 
of yaiious stimples, allowing for all 
possible variation in tho quality of 
the fruit, is sufficient to justify this 
impression. 

This will not keep long, and us soon 
as a tin is oponod it should bo turned out 
mto a jar or bottle fcir use, and kept in 
a cool place. It w’ill be good for u few 


days in cold weather, hut soon “turns” 
in warm weather. {Sec Tomato (^\Ts^p 
and Tomato SremE Sauce in a later 
chapter on Pickles, Ac.) 

Tomatoes k la Biable.— Slice, 
coat with butter, a little mustard, and 
cayenne and black pepper, then grill, 
or bake sharply. * 

Tomatoes, Pried.— Unless to- 
matoes are coated and friesj as directed 
under Dressed Vegetables, they are 
btdter whole than cut, and should be 
rather small. Tlie frying medium 
may be oil, butter, or clarified fat, or 
bacon fat usi-d after bacon has been 
fri<*<l ; it must he quite hot, and only a 
little is nerdid, the t»»nuitoes being 
turned about with a wo<Klcn sjmkui or 
skewer until done. Take vam not to 
n.so a fork, (»r the juice will eseapt^ ; 
they must not bo over-ripe or brui.<ed, 
for the same rt;a.son. In ten minute.s 
or thereabouts they will Ih> ready. 
Supposing a di.sh of fricsl bacon to be 
ready for breakfast : by frying tomatoes 
in the fat, it bt^comes more wholesome 
as well as more economical, especially 
if some bread be fried in the same fat 
and dislu d with the rest. Cost, about 
Gd. i^er j>oimd. 

Tomatoes, Grilled. — Tin so 

should be .‘<mall, ripe, and w’holc, then 
coaled with any fat described above, 
and grilled over a clear fire, on a 
greased gridiron, for five to ten 
minutes. If cooked in a Dutch oven 
before the fire, i.c. broiled, they are 
almost as good, and It'ss trouble. They 
may also be cooked ill the baking tin 
before the tire while a joint is roast- 
ing ; they should be put at the comer, 
that the fat may not drop on them ; in 
this way they are generally called 
“roasted tomatoes.^’ Cost, as above. 

Tomatoes, Grilled, Ameri- 
can. — Gut thin slices, coat with 
butter, mustard, and a pincli of salt 
and sugar, and grill in the usual way. 

Tomato Pnr^e.— A very cheap 
puree may be liad from tinned tomatoes. 
Put tlie contents of a quart tin in a 
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lined saucepan, with half an ounce of 
butter, and a little salt, pepi>cr. and j 
sugar. Cover, and simmer slowly ; | 
then, eitlier take away tlie loose skins 
and beat tlie rest up to pulp, adding a 
little thickening, or, what is better, 
rub it through a colander or coarse 
hair sieve. The tliiekening may be j 
flour or corn-flour, mixed with w’uter j 
or stock to a paste. For better purees, 
gre the next chapter. If liked, add 
a little cooked carrot. Cost, al>out 
8d. When very liquid, evaporate by 
quick boiling. 

Tomato Sance.-~{‘S’ec Savces.) 

Tomato Soup.— 8oi i*s.) 

Tomatoes, Stewed.— Choose | 
small tomatoes; cook in a single layer | 
in a potato steamer, turning th« m j 
once ; they will take t'roin ten to I 
twenty minutes, and may be servfd : 
with meat or fish. If brushed with j 
butter the a})pearanco w imj)roved. | 
Cost, as above. | 

Tomatoes, Stewed.~*'^li(e a.s 

many tomatoes ns may bo wantrd, ■ 
after tiiking off the sbilks, and }>eeling • 
them if liked. For a ]»ound, allow a 
couple of ounces of butter, with a little ; 
seasoning. Cover, and eouk .softly in . 
an enamelled siiucepan until dom- — 
alsjut twenty minuttts. If more con- 
venient, cook the tomatoes thus in a 
covered jar or dish in a mcKlenite oven. 
For any dish of this sort, use a wood<;n 
s]>f«)ri, or an enamelled one, in pre- 
ference to iron. For a che;iper dish, , 
use dri])ping. } 

Another tratj — After melting the | 
butter at stilling, add an ounce of ! 
flour; stir until smooth, then }»ut in a | 
gill of plain slock or wat;r. lliis will 
do for two jKiunds of tomatoes. Finish 
as directed iilxive. Small tomatoes ' 
can be stewfxl whole. 

Tomatoes, Tiimed. — llio , 

quality of th»*s4.* varies gnially ; the 
Isist and most expensive Ixdng the 
whole tomatoes in uj>right tins, im- 
ported from France ; thew* arc perfect 
in colour and ftivour. Then there are I 


the so-called whole ones, in the ordinary 
tins of a quart or so each, but, as a 
rule, they are more broken than 
whole. Next come the tins of th< 
same size ; about 5d. or 6d. being the 
average price. These arc broken very 
much; but they are extremely useful 
for soups, purees, snuco, &c., when 
further boiling is neces.sjiry, and tin 
ingrodiimts arc sieved ; in such cases, 
of course, it would be folly to give tht? 
increased price for the whole fruit. 
But there is a vast Jifferonec even in 
the.se ; some hninds are very ])ale and 
watery, and eonq>aratively flavourle.s.s ; 
others are of good flavour, consistence*, 
and colour. Almo.st every grocer’s 
shoj> contains a choice of brands, and 
when one is found to be sjitisfactory, 
note should be made of it. In our 
recipes, when “ a tin of tomatr>e.s i.s 
meiilioued, one of the latter clii.ss. of 
the ordinary si/a* (about a (juarfi is 
intended. In dealing with the whole 
toinato(*s, tlie liquor must be drained 
off, and the fruit allowed to slide out 
on to a jdate ; the thing is to avoid 
bnraking it. For hot dishes, it must 
b<‘ gradually he.ited (as it is already 
eookeir, either in the oven or larfore 
the fire, with a little butter; or it may 
be biminered in gnivy or stock ; or 
hcJittsl in a potato steamer. 

'llieii there are certain prepamtions 
called “tomato pur(*i*,” “stewed” or 
“ evaporated tomatoes ; ” the leading 
feature U'ing their fr(*eJom from skin, 
pip.s, and hard cores ; some nn* llavoure<l 
a little, others }u*e jdain. Tlu-ik* range 
in price from 8d. to tld. per tin, some- 
what liirger than the ordinary size, and 
are very useful for the quick prej^im* 
tion of soups ami slews ; or they may 
be heated and iJirntHl into a vegebihle 
dish, and wrved with meat. Most of 
these liuil from .Am<.*rica ; one or two 
firms have a wide reputuli<iii for go<Kls 
of this class. By adding any cowked 
cereal or pulw, a mon; satiiifuctury 
dish is obtaimsi ; and w ith eggs, a little 
bacon, or a flavouring of eheeiie, a good 
meal may lx.* had at small cost, and in 
a short time. When aerved alone, if 
desired thick, any thickening may be 
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added ; or the preparation may simmer 
for a time in an uncovered 8aucf‘pan, 
for some of the moislurc to evaporate. 

Tomato, Various Dishes of. 

— (AW' Salajjs, 1*astky, Gakxisiies, 

riCKLES, &C.) 

Truffle. — This is the most dis- 
tinguished mcmlx rof the family, | 

for which pifj^ and do^s are trained to | 
hunt, as then? is iiothin^^ on the? surface 
of the j^'oiind to indiejite* the prestmee 
of the trufH(? helt>w. Tlirre are three | 
kinds— red, white, and black ; the last- ] 
named arc best and most used. Trullles 
an* found in En^^land : but those of ! 
Fninee are superior. The Irufhes of i 
IVrigord are famous for their odour. 
Lightness in weight in proportion to . 
size, combined with elasticity, nn* signs 
of goodness. To have trullbs in 
})orfecti(>n, they must lie eaten in i 
the fresh state, as the prcseived ; 
ones lose much of their aroma. I'Ley j 
are considered stimulating, and not 
verj’ digestible. Forc('m(,'ats, sauces, 
sausages, and gravies which are on- 
riclu^d by trudles are much esteemed 
generally ; but the taste is an acquin-d 
one. Owing to their costliness, the 
most should always Ik* made of tla* 
scraps ; for example, w hen fancy shapes 
have been cut for garnishing purpost's, 
the i-(*mnants will serve for other 
dishes; the liquor from hottled ones 
should ahvays be used up in gravies, 
&c. Fresh trufUos arc to bo bought in 
the winter; but they arc costly, and 
many people who use hottled ones 
regularly have m.-ver tasted a fre.*<h 
trufilc. Cost of hottled trufiles, from 
about eighteenj)enco to a sovereign, 
according to size and quality. For 
recii> 08 , me next chapti'r; also Inukx, 

US trullles are inenlioned in various 
chax>tcrs. 

Tnmip. — This is a favourite 
vegetable, r)ut not very nourishing, 
owing to its high percentage of waiter. 
There are many varieties; the best 
are finely grained, juicy, smooth, and 
sound. The liquor from turnips will 
keep but a short lime, especially in 


warm weather ; turnips boiled with 
onions wdll correct the strong flavour 
of the latter. The peel of turnips, if 
w'cll washed, can be U8(}d for flavouring 
soups, Ac. For serving w'hole a.s a 
vegetable, small turnips are best : when 
very large and old they become stringy 
and .strong in flavour ; in this condition 
they arc ladter mashed : in the oj)inion 
of some, turnips of moderate size are 
best so treated. Cost, about 3d. or 4d. 
I)er bunch, sometimes cheaper. 

Turnips, Boiled.— Feel turnips 
ratio r thickly wIk'D they have attained 
any si/.o ; they are pitliy and indigestible 
if this is Hot done: young om-s med 
only thinly j'aring. Very young ones 
.s<»inetim< s l>:ive a little ot the gi'eeii 
tops left on. Ihit them in .‘‘lightly- 
Siilted wattr, and boil gently imtil 
dt>ne. Y<.»uiig oio.'j will take from 
twenty to thirty minnUs; older ones, 
from forty-tive jninutes to an hour and 
a half ; these may be halved, or a 
couple of cuts can be made across 
without dividing them. Always kecji 
them in cold water until ready to 
cook, to preserve their colour. Drain 
thoroughly, and send to table at once. 
White 8ai ce can be poured over, or 
Served ill a tureen ; or, if to be served 
with boih'd mutton with ( aper Siiuce, 
some of the latter may be used in the 
same w’ay. 

Boiled turnijis may be made more 
tasty by grating a little nutmeg over 
them in the dish, and adding a morsel 
of mustard (French for choice) to the 
sauce or meltt*d butter that is jioured 
over. This way is nice if for serving 
with boiled beef, either fresh or salted. 

Turnips, Prench.— These are 
more inclined to the shaxie of English 
carrots than turnips ; their flavour is 
very su}K'rii)r to that of ordinary tuniijis, 
and when used for flavouring purposes 
only should bo added cautiously, or the 
t4isto may be too “ tumipy.” They 
take some time to cook, much longer 
than might be thought, judmng from 
appearances only. Wo ought to say 
that a good deal of the flavour lies in 
the peel ; therefore, when used for 
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flavouring, they should be Wtashod and 
scraped, not peeled. Cost, about 6d. 
per bunch, but very variable ; dearer 
than English turnips ; although, taking 
into consideration the slight amount 
of waste when a small quantity for 
garnishing is required, it is quite worth 
while to buy these in preference to 
home-grown ones. 

Turnips, Mi^hed. — When 
tender, take the turnips up, and mash 
with a fork, or pass them through a 
colander or sieve ; put them back into 
the saucepan, emptied and dried, with 
a morsel of butter, salt, popper, and 
sugar; a grate of nutmeg or dash of 
mustard is an improvement. Stir for 
a minute or two, then serve. A little 
flour stirred in the butter, which should 
be first melted in the pan, makes the 
turnips less watery ; a spoonful or two 
of thick white sauce has the same effect. 
Some persons wring them in a cloth to 
get rid of some of the water. Cost, 
about 4d. per vegetable dish. 

Although it is usual to boil turnips 
previou.s to mashing, wo wish to re- 
commend steamed on(‘S in preference ; 
any watery vegetable is nicer steamed 
than boiled. They may l>e cut in 
quarters or halves, according to .size. 

Turnips, Various Dishes of. 

— (.SVr Tlump and Veoktaulk M.\u- 
iiow rc*i'ij)es in the next chapter.) 

Turnip Tops (or Turnip (4reens). 
— The.se should be freshly cut; their 
slightly bitter taste recomrnend.s them 
to many ; to others it is objectionable. 
All de<;ayed leaves should be removed, 
also the tough stems; the tops only 
are to Ixj used. Wash them well, and 
boil in plenty of water salted as for 
Cabbaoe, with the lid off the pot. In 
about twenty minuUts they will be 
tender. After draining, they are nicer 
if chopped up, and hcatc*!! with a little 
butter and seasoning. For l>etter 
diflhe.s, a puree .should Isj made spinach 
fashion. Cost, generally low ; about 
Id. j>er pound. Turnip tops arc 
very wholesome, and those with whom 


greens agree, will do well to eat them 
whenever they have an opportunity. 

Vegetable Fats and Oils.— 

{See Oils and Fats, Vegetable.) 

Vegetable Marrow. — (niis 

vegetable may bo dressed in a variety 
of ways, and is wholesome and 
excellent in all. Various recipes are 
given below. It comes into season 
towards the end of summer, and even 
after it is cut, if it is hung by the stalk 
in a cool, dry place, it will keep for 
some weeks. ‘ Very small marrows are 
likely to be dcrficitmt in flavour. Very 
large ones will be full of seed. Cost, 
about 2d. to 6d. each. 

Vegetable Marrows, Boiled. 

— Xo. 1. Peel the marrows, free them 
from .seed, cut them into six or eight 
picco.s, and put thc‘m into boiling water, 
sjiltod a little ; let them boil gently till 
tender. Lift tliem up eandully with 
a .slice, put them on toast, pour melted 
butter or white .sjiuci? over them, and 
serve. JNo. 2. Put the marrow whole 
and without .skinning it into boiling 
water. Let it boil until tender. Take 
it up, halve, prtre, and seed it, lay the 
halves on toast, with th(f liollow part 
upjKTrnost, and till tlieiii with .sauee as 
above. Xo. Pan* and seed llic 
marrows, divide them into <]uart(TH, 
and the quarters into balve>. d’rim 
them i»eatly. Piib the inside (d* a 
saucepan with butler. Lay the pie(*e8 
of marrow in it, and sprinkle over 
them a little ]»epj>er, gratfal nut- 
meg, and j)oiinded sugar. Pour uj»on 
thorn some weak white stork, to 
moi.sten, and Isdl gently till t^mder. 
Lift them upon a dish ; add to the 
gnivy the juiee of half a lemon and a 
little pirtce of butter ; jK>ur it over tho 
marrow’, and servo. If liked, the 
marrow'8 may ha Rt<*w<*d in milk 
instead of gnivy, and they may bo 
BCJistmed with pc*pper, salt, and 
jiounded mace. Time to boil : ten to 
Iwent}’ irjinuti*s, if Ixriled in slices ; if 
bf)iled wliolcj, longer, according to ago 
and size. 
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Vegetable Marrow, Broiled. 

— ITiis is a good way to re-heat some 
boiled marrow ; cut it in pieces, and Liy 
them before the fire in a tin, with a little 
butter or dripping, and some seasoning; 
dredge with raspings and a little clieese, 
and brown up well at a quick fire. 
Herbs may take the phicc of cheese. 


varies with the stuffing and size of 
marrow. 

The w^ays of stuffing vegetable 
marrow are numerous ; by varying the 
stuffing, very tasty and also substantial 
dishes may be concocted at small cost. 
A nice dish is made siinidy by mixing 
bread-cniiiibs with seasoning, a little 



Vegetable Marrow, 
Steamed.— Hoil your 
marrow by steaming it,” 
says a writer, “ and don’t 
take the skin off, unless 
you wish to d{q)iiYe it of 
its host properties ; cook it 
in the state that Nature pre- 
sents it, and prepjire it for 
table afterwards.” Being 
of so watery a nature, 
this needs care; while the 
marrow itself is firm, but the skin 
soft — remember to put the pieces 
skin downward in the steamer — rub 
off the skin with a clean cloth, and cut 
the pieces again to a suitable size for 
serving; transfer them to a baking 
tin, and finish off in a moderate oven ; 
this drives off the excess of moisture, 
and improves the flavour. Only quite 
young marrows can be treated thus; 
and in cutting them first it is well to 
only halve or quaitcT them ; or very 
small ones can be jmt in the steamer 
whole, if care bo Uiken to turn them 
well about. Aft(T peeling, they must 
bo cut as above, and the seeds removed 
before baking. This way, they will 
be more fully flavoured, and will come 
as a ploiisant surprise to those wlio 
may hitherto have eaten marrows 
peeled and seeded, and boiled, perha]»s 
almost to a pulp, and have condemned 
them as almost flavourless, with very 
good reason. The fault, however, lies 
more in the cooking tlian the vegetable 
very often. 

Note. — The marrow can bo sent to 
table in pieces with the peel on, if dished 
peel dow’n ; there is then no ffiingor of 
breaking or disfiguring it. 

Vegetable Kwrow, Stuffed. 

— RBquirod : matoriols ns below. Cost, 


, choose gi-ated, and milk to moisten the 
I mass. (.>r cruntbs, with cooked onions 
1 {iiul sage, with seasoning and milk, 
j Vnder Foucemeats will be found very 
I many viu'ieties ; those without suet are 
the best for the purpose ; a plain herb 
j or mushroom forcemeat will be found 
j very good; and where the marrow is 
to be servt'd instead of meat, a sausage 
I meat stuffing may bo employed. One 
j thing must be borne in mind in making 
the selection ; that is, the size of the 
I marrow ; it would be no list' putting a 
solid forccnu'at (one of the sausage 
meat variety) into a very small mar- 
row; or, tt> get the interior ccK>kcd, the 
marrow would bo overdone; therefore, 
fair-sized marrows tav wanted when 
this sort of stuffing is preferred : and 
it should be madt* hut before putting 
it in the marrow ; if put in cold, the 
chances are that tho mamiw would 
brt'uk up by the time the filling was 
done. Having then prepared tho 
stuffing, and jieelod tho marrow very 
thinly, proceed as follows: — Cut the 
maiTOw through, and scoop tho seeds 
out ; the usual way is to take the knife 
straight through, but wo think that 
tht) way show’n in the illustration is 
better; thei'O is less tendency to slip, 
both in cooking and after disliing. 
If the marrow be tender, it need not 
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be peeled. After filling, tie with tape, 
not string^ twice round, a little way 
from the ends ; then put more tape 
in a place or two to connect these 
pieces, and so prevent their slipping 
off at the ends. The marrow may 
then bo boiled or steamed until done ; 
or it can be parboiled, and finished 
off in the oven. In dishing, remove 
the tape, and pour over some sauce 
or gravy ; the kind of stuffing must 
be a guide as to the sort. Time, ac- 
cording to size; a thin skewer or 
trussing needle should go easily into 
the marrow when ready to dish. 

We have reserved mention of a very 
homely form of stuffed marrow until 
last, but it deserves a trial. Mix 
together some bread - crumbs with 
about half their weight of cooked fat 
bacon, and a small quantity of cooked 
liver, chopped up; season well with 
herbs, and moisten with a little milk ; 
no eggs or other fat will be wanted, 
the bacon is sufficient. Then, for 
another that will be liked by vege- 
tarians, try bread-crumbs moistened 
with oil and seasoned with herbs, salt, 
and pepper, and a hint of garlic. 
OxioN Sauce goes well with this, so 
does Egg Sauce. 

Note. — In heating sausage meat or 
any other stuffing for the marrow', put 
it in a jar and set that in boiling water 
to half its depth, until well heated 
through. 

Vegetables, to Sweat. — A 

better term for this process would, 
perhaps, be “ steaming in butter ; ” but 
sw'cat is the one commonly used. 
Although simple, a few points in 
connection W'ith this process must bo 
remembcTed, or failure is sure. A 
very clean pin is W'anted, and it must 
be free from burnt or adhering par- 
ticles of any sort. A fire-proof china 
one, or an enamelled one is best where 
copper is not to be had; the butter 
used must be free from the slightest | 
suspicion of taint; or instead of the ' 
flavour which sw'eating is considered 
to impart, a very unpleasant one will 
be given that no after-cooking can 


eradicate. The vegetables that are 
most improved by sweating are such 
as are of an insipid kind; turnips or 
Jerusalem artichokes may be instanced. 
Naturally, the thing to guard against 
in all of the w^hite varieties is the 
acquiring of colour ; therefore, the 
contents of the pan must be wat(;hed, 
and shaken now and then. Whether 
the vegetables are to be left in the 
butter for a few minutes only, as they 
are for many soups, &c., where cook- 
ing is completed in the liquid, or 
simmered in it for purees of the rich 
sorts that are to bo served as entre^ 
metSy it must be remembered that 
sweating and frying are not the same ; 
in fact, they are quite distinct. This 
mode of treating vegetables is far 
more universal and better understood 
abroad than in England, but it is 
particularly deserving of attention, 
for few have any idea of the improve- 
ment that may be made in vegetable 
dishes of all sorts until they have 
made trial of it. In our recijKJs 
directions are given as to the time the 
vegetables arc to be left in the butter ; 
but one rule holds good for all: put 
them in as soon as the butter is 
melted, and before it is really hot or 
has taken any colour. Then lt*t the 
heat be gentle and uniform until the 
end. Those to whom this is an un- 
known mode arc adv'iscd to make a 
few exj)erimcnt8. They will bo 
astonished at the complete transfor- 
mation in many a dish at a very slight 
increase of time and trouble. 

Vegetarian Curries, Indian. 

— I’hese may be dc.'scrilx'd as “ l^hah- 
jecs,” “ Chahkees,” and “ Dhall 
Curries. The first word means “ to 
fry,” and the dishes are excellent and 
simple when the method is under- 
stood. Small cucumbers answer ex- 
cellently for frying. They should l>e 
split through length w'ise after pooling, 
all the pulpy part scooped out, then 
sliced, and steeped in a mixture of 
curry powder and salt, with a little 
vinegar or lemon juice ; or instead of 
curry powder, turmeric is sometimes 
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used, with a little cayenne pepper. 
After Bteeping, the cucumber must be 
drained, and fried crisp in smoking 
oil or butter. 

For a chahkee,” some mixed vege- 
tables should be selected; pumpkins, 
potatoes, peas, cauliflowers, tomatoes, 
and many others may bo used; they 
should all be prepared with care. 
Supposing enough to fill a quart 
measure, put two to three ounces of 
clarified butter, or oil, in a pan ; when 
hot, add a tablespoonful of curry 
powder, nearly as much onion, chop])ed 
and pounded, a fourth as much garlic, 
salt, and vinegar, and lime or lemon 
juice to make a paste; stir well until 
there is [i very savoury odour, then 
add a bit of brown sugar, and the 
vegetables drained and dried; all are 
to bo cut up conveniently for serving. 
Go on stirring until all are coated with 
the mixture, then cover, and shake 
the pan while they fry. Add about 
half a pint of liquid, cither water, 
milk, or vegetable stock ; to cither of 
which some cocoa-nut infusion may 
be put with certain advantage. Con- 
tinue the cooking until the vegetables 
are soft, then servo wdth rice, plainly 
boiled, or either of the savoury pre- 
parations given under Kick may be 
used. Another dish of this class owes 
its foundation to tomatoes ; they 
should be treated as above describea, 
but some bimarind w'ater is wanted, 
say a gill, with the s<'ime measure of 
stock to a pound of tomatoes. For 
English tastes this wdll be improved 
by the admixture of some other vege- 
table, as marrow, artichoke, or carrot, 
to reduce the extreme acidity of the 
dish. 

Of the ** dhall ” curries, one of the 
most popular is the one made from 
** rausson dhall ; ” this is rod, and 
something like Egyptian lentils, but 
of a nicer flavour. This has to bo 
soaked. Some finely-shredded onions 
are fried, then taken from the fat 
while the dhall is fried (first drained 
and dried). Some curry, garlic, 
onions, and vine^r, as above detailed, 
are then stirred in, with the same sort 


of stock, &c., only just to cover ; the 
whole being gently cooked until done. 
The fried onions are sprinkled over 
just before serving. This is eaten 
with rice or bread; or both can be 
served with it. Cost varies with the 
season, but the dishes are inexpensive 
on the whole. 

Vegetarian Irisli Stew.— 

Required : a pound of potatoes, half a 
pound of onions, a couple or three 
leeks, half a pound of haricot beans, 
seasoning, a little oil, and a small 
turnip. C'ost, about fid. 

Peel and quarter the potatoes; cut 
up finely the onions and leeks, and 
slice the turnip ; add salt and pepper, 
and a pint of boiling water ; stew for 
an hour or more, then add the bc'ans 
(which have been previously boiled) ; 
cover, and cook for a quarter of an 
hour longer. The oil should be added 
with the beans. 

In this dish, the beans take the place 
of the meat used in Irish stew of the 
usual kind ; the oil making up for the 
deficiency of fat. If the water from 
the haricots is not wanted for soup, 
use it for the stew. Green or red 
haricots, as w'ell as white, may be 
used for this. Peas or lentils furnish 
another variety of the same class of 
stews. Boiled macaroni or rice can 
be sent to table. A few cloves and 
allspice berries, and a bay leaf, should 
be stowed with the above when a very 
savoury dish is desired ; and the 
addition of a little store sauce or 
ketchup is optional. 

Walnut. — Tins nut is cultivated 
very extensively throughout Europe. 
On the continent it is looked upon 
almost as a necessary of life. The oil, 
w’hile fresh, is but little inferior to 
that of the olive, but soon turns 
rancid. The refuse matter, after the 
extraction of the oil, is eaten by the 
very j)oor in some parts of Switzerland. 
A very favourite pickle is made from 
unripe w'alnuts, also a ketchup. In 
some parts, walnut jam is elevated 
to the rank of a pleasant domestic 
medicine, and is considered laxative 
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and cooling. A salad from young 
nuts is popular in France. The nut 
in tho ripe condition is said to be 
in perfection when the skin parts 
easily from the kernel. Cost of wal- 
nuts in the green state, about a shilling 
per hundred when plentiful, but may 
reach double that amount. Ripe nuts 
are from three or four pence per pound 
on an average. 

(See Index for recipes for Pickled 
Walnuts, &c.) 

Watercress. — This herb is pos- 
sessed of valuable medicinal properties, 
and by most persons may bo eiiten 
freely. It is, perhaps, most largely 
eaten with salt, as an accompaniment 
to bread and cheese, or butter; it 
makes, with other materials, excellent 
salad; is most useful as a garnish; 
and can be cooked and served like 
spinach. Watercress is said to be the 
moat popular and wholesome of all tho 
salad plants ; its dietetic value is great, 
owing to the mineral matter, aromatic 
oil, and other minor ingredients. In 
preparing cress for table, great care is 
necessary to free it from adhering 
animal matter; plenty of water, with 
a little siilt is needed; and after the 
last rinsing, the sprigs shouhl be well 
shaken, and draintfd in a cloth before 
dishing; never serve sodden or drip- 
ping, Sometimes, nothing but the 
coarse stalks need be removed ; at 
oth<;r8, fibrous matter clings about the 
stalks, then the leaves must bo jnckcnl 
off neatly in little bunches. Cost, 
about Id. or 6d. pe.r pound, 


Watercress, Boiled.—Boil as 

spinach, sorrel, &c. ; or add a little to 
any other green pur6e. It is also ve^ 
good in soups; it may bo thrown in in 
leaves, or chopped and added liko 
chervil, tarragon, &c. It takes but 
a short time to cook, and is almost 
alwa^'s acceptable to tho palate. 
Watercress enters into many dishes in 
this work; viz., Sandwiches, Salads, 
Savoumbs, &c. 

7am. — Yams aro now to bo had 
of dealers in Indian produce in Ten- 
don; they cost about three shillings 
per cask of fourteen pounds. Tlio 
same firms sell sweet potatoes at tho 
Siimo price. 

Tams, American.— This dish is 
much liked: slice and cut tho yams 
into rounds ; w^ash and dry them ; put 
them in a w'ell-butterod sauci‘pfin, with 
a little Kilt and nutmeg ; just moiston 
wdth water, and stow them, closely 
covered, until done. They should 1)0 
turned somotiinos. Some white sauce 
should be served with them ; it may 
be sweetened, or seasoned with salt 
only. 

Tams, Baked.— A writer aiys 
that “allhough exc(‘IIent when boiled, 
yams an* best baked in their skins, in 
the einlsTS of a wood fire if possible. 
They want nothing more than aalt and 
a morsel of butter ; l>o.sides being tho 
he.st w’ay, it is also the least trouble; 
but for variety, they may be prej>ared 
in any of the ways in which jmtatoes 
are familiar, rotato eatcre are sure to 
liko yams.’* 
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(See also Entries, Sourriia, Omelets, Feitters, Salads, 
Pastet, &c. &c.) 

In this chapter are dishes of vegetables for serving with meat that are 
entitled to rank above the commonplace, either by reason of the trouble 
involved in their preparation, or the costliness of the adjuncts. Here 
also will be found the dishes known as entremete, or as they are some- 
times called, second course dishes ; the latter term is hardly correct at the 
present time, as many nice dishes of vegetables are served as a second 
entree. Considerable attention has been given of late to this branch of 
the cuisine, and rightly so; and there is not the slightest reason for 
people who do not dine late, or who do not partake of tlie number of 
courses that constitute a high-class dinner, to debar themselves of dainties 
of this kind. There is no question that the only way to enjoy and 
appreciate the delicate flavour of many vegetables is in the form of 
entremets ; and their preparation is in many instances far less troublesome 
than it appears on paper. 

The first step to success is, we think, a right understanding of the 
initial preparation of the vegetable, whatever its kind; and for this 
reason those who serve plainly cooked vegetables in perfection will be 
likely to succeed with the dishes we are now considering. The rules for 
vegetable cookery generally are given in the preceding chapter, and to 
repeat them here would waste space. Of the iced vegetable dishes, 
which are just now fashionable — more fashionable than wiiolesome, some 
consider — only a few examples are given; but others can be evolved 
by any intelligent cook. A number of tlie sauces that are served cold 
are just as nice iced as the kinds singled out for treatment, and almost 
any vegetable is sure of a welcome if perfectly cooked and left to get cold, 
th(»n served in a tasty form with a good cold or iced sauce. But the 
dainty service of sucli dishes is important. It is not necessary that 
all should be elaborately garni.shed : but it is not enough to “ bundle 
them oil a dish in any fashion, and it is just at this point that so many 
people break down ; the finishing touches are coinpletely ignored. 

Wo would call attention to the fact that many of the (lishes here may 
do double duty; that is, they will by a very little alteration serve as 
salads; in fact in some instances it is rather difficult to draw a line 
between vegetable e^itremets and salads ; the latter term is now so elastic. 
We have already spoken of the uses of tinned vegetables, but perhaps 
they are never more handy than for little dishes of dressed vegetables, 
especially when a few of several kinds are required. 

Al^choke Bottoms Fnr^. — Put the cooked artichoke bottoms 

Required ; artichoke bottoms, stock, in a saucepan ; the tinned ones answer 
and sauce as below. Cost, if tinned well ; add a little good white stock, and 
vegetables, about Is. Gd, to Is. 8d. ; of cook for a short time, then rub them 
fresh ones, uncertain. through a wire sieve ; put the puree in 
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a saucepan with a small quantity of 
sauce herbacG) or sauce verte {see pages 
102 and 104) ; stir until hot. 

Artdclioke Bottoms with 
Chestnuts. — Required: a tin of 
artichoke bottoms, chestnuts, stock, 
butter, cream, bread-crumbs, and gar- 
nish as bcilow. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Make a tin of artichoke bottoms hot. 
Put the liquor from the tin in a stew- 
pan, with a pound of chestnuts that 
have been rotisted and peeled ; bring to 
the boil, add a little white stock to | 
make about half a pint of liquid 
altogether, and an ounce of butter. 
Simmer gently until the liquid is 
absorbed, then take up the best of the 
chestnuts, and put one on each arti- 
choke bottom; pass the rest through 
a sieve, add a little thick cream, and 
re-heat, then pour it over the whole 
chestnuts. Sprinkle some fried crumbs 
over, and set in the oven for a minute 
or two before dishing. Garnish with 
fancy crodtons masked with Tomato 
Butter. 

Artichoke Bottoms with 
Iced Sauce. — Required: artichoke 
bottoms, celery puree, sauce, and g:ir- 
nish as below. Cost, varies with the 
kind of sauce and garnish. 

The combinations that arc possible 
are too numerous to mention ; but the 
following ways are recommended both 
for the ai)pearance and flavour of tho 
dishes. Brain a tin of artichoke 
bottoms from tho liquor, and dry them 
in a cloth. Put them on ice to cool, 
then arrange them on tho dish for 
serving, and put in the centre of each 
a little pile of rich celery puree 
(page 677); this is also to be first 
cooled ; round the celery lay tiny 
squares of Sauce a la Bakub, tliat has 
been frozen in a shallow mould and 
coloured a rather deep pink. Place 
them on a dish paper, and serve at 
qpce. Another way of serving, which 
is very pretty, is to freeze the sauce in 
a verj^ shallow tin and stamp it in 
rounds when firm, and lay one on each 
artichoke lx)ttom ; the latt<*r should bo 
the larger, and they should bo placed 


en eourome on a dish, with tho celery 
puree in the centre; this may l>e 
gtirnished with tho trimmings of tho 
sauce, cut iip find}"*, a few leaves of 
cress or chervil, hero and there betwoen 
the sauce, will improve the appearance. 

Another iray. — Make some Sauce a 
LA Dresde, and cut it in rounds when 
frozen. Lay one on each artichoke 
bottom, so that the two colours that 
compose the sauce show alternately ; 
arrange as in the preceding recipe, but 
with a mixture of artichoke bottoms 
and beetroot in dice in tho middle; 
moisten these with oil and vinegar, 
and season with mignonette pepper; 
garnish with tho trimmings of tho 
sauce and some plain mayonnaise. 

Artichoke CreaniB.—Rcquired: 

an artichoke puree, spinach, cream, 
stock, eggs, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 28. 6d. to 38. 

The illustration show's tho kind of 
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moulds required. They are very use- 
ful for many purpow^s, and arc made 
small enough to servo one* to em h 
]Mjrson. Make a jiuree of artichoke 
iiottoms (|>nge G67 ) ; add to a pint a 
t.'iblo8j>oonful of cooked sievi-d spinach, 
Iw'ice tho measun* of thick cream and 
strong stock, and whi*n tlic niixlun; is 
cool, the yolks of threi* eggs ; laut 
well, then seaKon with salt and pepjK'r, 
and a dash of cayenne and nutmeg. 
Then wliip the whites of tho eggs and 
stir in, and thr<*o-j>iirts fill the moulds 
with the mixture afitjr buttering them 
w'ith clarified butter. Bake* in a jwin 
of w’uter, or Ht<;am, and turn out as soon 
as finn. *StTve as a sec'ond course dish 
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with a little ^ood gmvv or sauce, or 
send to table with braised joints, steaks, 
&c. For separate service, dish on a rice 
or potato border, or a ring croustade. 
Serve as hot as possible. 

Another way . — This is a good cold 
dish. Ilcquired : a pint of pur^ (made 
by passing cooked artichoke bottoms 
through a sieve while hot), a gill of 
mayonnaise, the same of strong aspic, 
a tablespoonful of whipped cream, 
twice the metisure of chicken stock, the 
same of cooked chicken, pounded, and 
a little grecui colouring. Cost, about 
28. 6d. to 28. 9d. 

The ingredients mentioned should be 
put to the puree by degrees, and the 
mixture stirred over ice until on the 
point of s( tti ng ; then, if not firm 
enough, a little more chicken and asjac 
should be addl'd, as in warm wt'uthi'r 
it i.s likely to need this. Fill the 
nmulds, and level the surface with a 
l)al( tte knife, and set tlu'in in a cave, 
or imbed them in ice until cold anil 
firm i nough to turn out. For a more 
ornamental dish, the moulds may l>e 
lined with pale green aspic. 

Artichoke Pixr4e.— Kequired : 
tTenisalem artichokes, seasoning, <kc., 
as belpw. C'ost, about lOd. to Is. 

'lliis is rich, and is very nice w’ith 
cutlets, &c. ; it can be put in the centre, 
or may be served in a dish, or round a 
small braised joint. After boiling the 
artichokes, mash them with a fork, 
then rub tlirounli a hair sieve. Put 
the pulp in a stewpan, and add to a 
quart an ounce of butter, and a little 
salt and pej)per, with a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of cream. Stir to the boil, 
and serve hot. There are scvenil ways 
of varying this. Any rich sauce that 
will suit the meat is used in place 
of cream. White mushroom, or good 
parsley, or any that would he suitably 
poured over the vegetables in the whole 
state, answers. With veal, white sauce 
flavoured with grated cheese is often 
liked. Ait(*r dishing the pur^c, some 
chopped truffles or parsley, or grated 
ham, may be sprinkled over the surface ; 
or it may be left quite plain. 


Artichokes d. la Barigoale. 

— Ilequired : artichokes, forcemeat, 
butter, stock, thickening, &c., a.s below. 
Cost, about Is. 6d. to 28. 6d., varies 
with the season and kind of forcemeat. 

Take half a dozen globe aiiichokes ; 
wash and trim them, and remove the 
chokes. Fill the vacant spaces with a 
veal forcemeat, or one of veal and ham ; 
a little chopped mushroom may be 
added if liked {eee Forcemeats). Mix 
and bind with beaten egg, then, after 
Ailing, tie the artichokes into shape 
with tape. Fry them a little in a 
covered pan, then j)Our off the butter, 
and add .some good brown stock to just 
cover them. Cook gently for about 
forty minutes, and serve with the stock 
thickened a little, pouri d round them. 
Slock that would bi' suitable for good 
dear soup is lequired for these; it 
should he of a good colour and flavour. 

Another uay. — l*ut the artichokes in 
a stewpan, m ith a few chopped mixed 
vegetables at the Ijottom ; lay a slice 
of bacon over, and cook covered for a 
shoii; time, then drain, and cook in 
another ])an with stock as above 
directed, liy some, the flavour of the 
bacon is preferred to that of butter. 

Artichokes d. l*Italienne.~ 

Keq Hired : artichokes, ^auce, and 
garnish as below. Fust, about 4d. to 
fld. each inclu.sive, but variable. 

Wash and trim some globe arti- 
chokes, and quarter them : boil until 
soft, and take the chokes out ; arrange 
them on a dish, leaves outwards, and 
garnish with w'aterercss and slices of 
lemon. Pour some rich white sauce, 
that has been flavoured with mush- 
rooms, all over the artieliokes. Any 
good sauce does, and about a table- 
spoonful of white mushroom puree 
will flavour half a pint sufficiently for 
this dish. 

Artichokes k la Lyonnaise. 

— Required : artichokes, sauce, butter, 
&c., as below’. Cost, about 28. to 
2s. 6d. 

Wash and trim some ^lobe arti- 
chokes : put them on to boil just for 
u minute or two, then drain and dry 
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them. Put two ounces of frosh butter 
in a stewpan for each half dozen ; add 
the juice of half a lemon, a pinch of 
salt and pepper, and a grate of nutmeg. 
Sweat them in this very softly for 
about twentj'' minutevS. Then drain 
them, and set them in a moderate oven 
for a few minutes. Add half a pint of 
good white stock (for six artichokes) to 
the pan, with a glass of light wine, 
and a slight thickening of flour ; boil 
up, and put the artichokes in; the 
sauce should only come half-way up 
them ; cover, and serve in ten minutes 
with the sauce round them. 

Artichokes with Brown 
Sauce. — l*arl>oil some Jtirusjilem 
artichokes ; cut tlicm as desired (srr 
page GOT); then leave; them to get 
cold. Roll them in beaten egg and tine 
crumbs, or crushed vermicelli, an«l fry 
them golden ])ro\vn and crisp. Put 
them on a dish, and gaimish with fried 
parsley, and serve a good brown sauce 
with them. It may be ordinary brown 
sauce, or one of the best brown stocks 
can bo thickened with roux and glaze 
to the consistence of thick cream, 
'iliey may also be dished each on a 
crouton, and sent to hible with a janee 
of green veg(,'tiibles in the centre. This 
can l>e garni-slicd with bmised ham or . 
tongue, and some fried or j)oached ' 
eggs. Cost of artichokes, from lid. to 
4d. each. Total cost, variable. 

Artichokes with White 
Sauce. — Both glolic and Jerusalem 
artichokes are excellent with Ijcchamel, 
supreme, vcloute, Dutch, or any of the 
good siiuces of the white class. It may 
be poured over, or sent to table 
scj)aratf;ly, and the vegetables may be 
dished in various ways. If served as 
entremets^ they should be ])ut on 
croutoTLs, or garnished with them, or 
with something of a contrasting colour. 
Jerusalem artichokes look nice wdth 
fancy 8}uij>es of cooked beetroot, or 
strips of ghized ham or tongue. 
Another nice dish is made of apuiee 
of some green vegetables, with arti- 
chokes, cut pear-shaped, placed round 
it. Eggs also go wxR with them. 


OttED BUTliER 

is ver^ gcxd: Jiul ilBS plidtes, ^nd some 
prefer it to any oHw sauce. 

Asparagus k la Supreme.— 

Required : asparagus, sauce, cream, 
fowl, stock, and seasoning as below. 
Cost, from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d., exclusive 
• of the asparagus. 

This is a very excellent entree, if 
carefully prepared and cooked. Take 
fifty heads of asparagus and cut off the 
points as soon as done ; they are to be 
boiled plainly; continue the cooking 
of the stalk parts until all but the 
extreme ends will j)a8.s through a sievt;; 
8i(*ve the lieacls also, round up the 
])reast of a line boilcMl fowl, and add it 



proportionately to the two sejwratc 
purees; mix in also two tablcspooufuls 
of Svi'UKMR Savck, and the sjune im;u- 
surc of rich chicken stock ; then to (;ach 
add a gill of whipjK^d cream. »Sejison 
the preparations pleasantly but deli- 
cately. Butter a mould like the one 
shown, and put in ]>art of the gnion 
pim*e to one- fourth its depth ; then mix 
the rest of the gre(;n with Imlf tho white 
puree, and put in the mould ; the w'bito 
puree is finally added, to imitate tho 
stiilk ends of the aspanigus. Cover tho 
mould with a stout sheet of white ])apor, 
very thoroughly buttered, and steam 
it for about forty minutes ; tho water 
must boil at the first, but only simmer 
afterwards; see that it is firm before 
turning out ; slip it gently on to a ho^ 
dish and fiR the centre of the mould with 
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asparagus cooked, and 

pour more sauced base. * If 

preferred, some cmetEcn quenelle mix- 
ture may k) used in place of the cooked 
chicken, but longer time is required 
for the cooking. Veal, either raw or 
cooked, may be used, and bechamel or 
other good white sauce may take the 
place of supreme. Before putting the 
tliree mixtures in the mould, note their 
colour, and, if needed, add a little 
green colouring or sidnach j uice to the 
first one; the second should be a 
neutral or mixed tint. The resemblance 
to tli(^ V(‘getable is then very perfect 
when cookt'd. For a more substantial 
entree of the sort, fi larger ijro])ortion 
of chicken can be added to the white 
puree ; tlu n i-ather more cream and 
sauce should be used. 

M<*dium-sizcd asparagus is intended. 
This will Serve a good number. If | 
the white of an egg be added, the pre- 
panition will bo firmer, and cook in a 
trific less time. 

Asparagfus Cakes.— Bequirod ; 
a pound tin of uspamgus, crumbs, 
eggs, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Take the asparagus from the tin, 
and cut it into half •inch lengths ; add 
two eggs beaten W'<dl, and a little 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and parsley, 
or marjoram ; mix in bread-crumbs by 
degrees until the mass can he moulded 
into small halls, then flattened into 
ctikes of half an inch thick and a couple 
of inches in diameter. About eight 
ounces of crumbs will ho wanted. 
When all arc shaped, let them stand 
for a time, then brush them over with 
the white of an egg, and roll in 
broud-crumhs ; fry a nice brown, and 
drain well. Garnish with fried parsley. 

This is a vegebirian recipe; non- 
vegetarians will like the addition of an 
ounce or two of chopped ham. The 
liquor from the tin should he mixed 
with milk, and thickened with flour 
and butter for sauce. {See recipes for 
White Sauce.) 

Asparagus CroUtes.— Re- 

quired : asparagus, butter, cream, 


seasoning, eggs, parsley, and bread. 
Cost, from Is. 6d. to 28. on an average. 

Cook the asparagus plainly, then 
chop up the tender sfitlk part, re8cr\dng 
the tips. Put a quarter of a pint or 
thereabouts of the chopped part in a 
saucepan; add an ounce of butter, a 
tablespoonful of cream, a little salt and 
pepper, and a dust of nutmeg; stir 
until hot, then add the sieved yolk of 
a hard-boiled egg, and a tablespoonful 
of bechamel. Have rciidy some rounds 
of fried bread, the size of a crow'n 
I piece, pile the mixture neatly on them, 
l(.*aving th(j edges clear ; arrange them 
on a dish, and garnish the tops 
alternately w'ith hard eggs, both sieved 
yolk and ( hopped white, and scalded 
and clio]>pcd itarslcy: this is for the 
edges only ; now j)ut in the middle of 
all a little ]>ile of the tips, that have 
been warnunl in readiness between two 
l>lates. This is a very delicious little 
dish ; it can be varied by lusing Dutch 
or any similar sauce in place of the 
one named. The dish should be gar- 
nished W'ith fried parsley. 

Asparagus, Iced.— {See Iced 
Veoetakles, ptige 683.) 

Asparagus Pur 6e.— After 

l)oiling and sieving the white jiart of 
the asparagus, put it in a stew’pan, and 
treat it as directed for Artichoke 
PuKKE. Pile in a dish, and garnish 
wdlh the points. This looks nice in 
the centre of a ring of cutlets. For 
variety, the points can be piled in the 
centre, and sieved egg yolk over the 
rest. Stick fancy croutons round, and 
servo hot. Cost, varies wdth the season. 

Asparagus with Iced Sauce. 

— After cooking a bundle of asparagus, 
drain and lay it on a dish, and set on 
ice or in an ice cave for a time. Make 
some Sauce a l’Alceste, about half a 
pint for a bundle of fifty heads of 
a8|Miragus ; cut the stalk ends of tho 
latter into tiny pieces, and mix in with 
the sauce before freezing; the heads 
should be left with the tender green 
part attached. When ready to serve, 
cither turn tho border of saUce in a 
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dish and fill up the middle with the 
asparagus, or arrange the asparagus 
round a dish, and cut up and pile the 
sauce in the middle. Or a rice block 
can be used for the centre of the dish, 
the asparagus put round it, and the 
sauce cut up and placed at the base. 

Another way. — Use Sauce a la 
Barbe, and pound the inferior part of 
the asparagus, then mix it with the 
other ingi'odients before freezing. 
After tui'ning out the border of sauce, 
pack the asparagus close together in 
the centre, the heads standing up above 
the border. If preferred, omit any 
asparagus in the sauce, and use 
asparagus tips only (fresh or tinned) in 
the centre. 

Or use Sauce a la Guernsey in place 
of the foregoing. This is preferably 
left all pink for this dish, and the tips 
of the asparagus only are wanted. 
Peas can be used in the same way, so 
can French beans. The cost of the 
above varies with the season. (For 
cost of sauces, see the recipes. ) 

Asparaflfas with Sauce 
Verte. — 3iake the sauce by either of 
the recipes, except the last, on page 114. 
After mixing, put it in the dish in a 
pile, and set it to get cool, then put a 
small quantity of white mayonnaise 
round the base, and stick the asparagus, 
freed from the extreme ends, round it ; 
that is, the ends of the asparagus are 
to be inserted in the white mayonnaise. 
The dish should then be served at 
once ; but the asparagus is to be set on 
ice for a time before adding it to the 
sauce. Total cost, variable. 

Asparagus with Viuadnette 
Sauce. — IVlake the sjiuce as directed 
on page 115, but omit the sugar. Boil 
the asparagus, and serve in the usual 
way, with the sauce in a boat. Or 
send it to table with cold asparagus, 
with which it is excellent. The vege- 
table should then be set on ice, or in 
a cave, until cold. It may be dished 
alone, or with a ring of beetroot ; the 
points of the asparagus should meet 
in the centre of the dish. Total cost, 
variable. 


Aubergines Farcies. — Ko- 

quirod : aubergines, onions, seasoning, 
mushrooms, parsley, bread - crumbs, 
eggs, and oil as below. Cost, e.xclusivo 
of aubergines, about 9d. Total cost, 
uncertain. 

Take three medium-sized auber- 
gines; cut them through lengthwise, 
and scoop out a portion of the inside, 
leaving the rest adhering to the skin ; 
sprinkle them with a little salt, and 
leave them on a sieve. Chop up a 
couple of onions, add the portion taken 
from the aubergines, but first let the 
onions brown in a little butter ; then 
add some chopped mushrooms and 
parsley, with an equal amount of 
bread-crumbs ; stir for a few minutes, 
then draw the pan from the firc‘, and 
put in the yolks of a couple of eggs. 
Stuff the halves with this, and sprinkle 
with breiid-crumbs. Arrange them in 
a baking tin, and pour some good oli\'e 
oil over; bake in a gentle oven to a 
delirato brown. 

Another way . — Take some small 
aubergines, and cut the stalks olT ; 
remove some of the inside through the 
opening with a scoop or spoon-hiudle ; 
make tiny incisions in the skins, and 
insert some thin shreds of onion or 
sluilot. Chop up the inside w'ith raw 
meat, or add .sausiige meat, and a small 
proportion of boiled rice, with a good 
seasoning of salt and ]>epper, and 
herbs. Fill up the aubergines with 
this ; dip them into hot oil fora second, 
then drain, and bake with more oil ; 
or pour a little tomato conserve over, 
and baste with it during the baking. 
Serve very hot. Cost, very variable. 

Beans d. la Jersey.-^Hequirod : 

beans, stock, wine, butb^r, mushrooms, 
parsley, seasoning, moiit, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 2s. to 28. 3d. 

Either broad beans or haricots can 
be used; they must bo l)oilod, and 
then treated as follows : — Take a gill 
of the liquor they have been boiled in 
(it should be good white stock of any 
kind) for a quart of beans ; add to it 
the same measure of white wine, and 
boil with a toaspoonful of finu rice 
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flour ; stir in a good tablespoonful of 
chopped mushrooms cooked in butter, 
a fourth as much parsley, the gi*ated 
rind of a quarter of a lemon, the same 
bulk of chopped bay leaf and tarragon 
mixed, and a small chopped onion that 
has been fried brown. Give a few 
minutes’ cooking, then put in an ounce 
of butter, a bit of glaze the size of a 
small nut, and seasoning to taste. 
Have some thin slices from a hot 
braised or boiled tongue, either calf’s 
or sheep’s ; form a ring with those 
and some croutons the Siime shaj)e; 
mix the beans in the sauce, and pour 
them in the centre ; then serve hot. 
T’his is a good luncheon dish. 

Beans a la Fonlette, Vege~ 

tarian. — Required ; beans, stiasoning, 
butter, eggs, thickening, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

Roil some small broad beans; they 
cannot be too young for this dish ; 
drain them, and put them in a sauce- 
pan, with two ounces of butter to each 
quart ; add a dust of sugar, and salt 
and pepper to season nicely ; shake in 
a tablespoonful of flour, stir to the boil, 
then draw the pan back and boat in the 
yolks of two eggs ; go on beating just 
below boiling point for a minute. 
Serve with a squeeze of lemon juice 
or white vinegar over, and as hot as 
possible. By adding chopped shalot 
or very mild onions, a tablospoonful to 
the quart, and some mixed herbs in 
place of plain seasoning, the dish 
becomes a la Bourgeoise. A few 
spoonfuls of vegetable stock can be put 
in the pan, and the quantity of flour 
slightly increased. The onions should 
bo fried a little first of all. 

Beetroot Fur^e. — Required : 
b(H)troot and other materials as bidow. 
Cost, vari(js with the adjuncts used. 

Boil some beetroot, and makt* a puret; 
of it in the way directed for artichokes 
or turnips ; or add some brown sauce 
to it, with a few drops of carmine to 
make it a rich colour. It is very useful 
on account of its appearance, as it forms 
a pleasant contrast to dishes of w^hite 
meat. A still prettier dish is made by 
43 


dividing the beetroot puree into sections 
by means of chopped white of egg, or 
the sieved yolk, or some green puree 
from a bag and pipe. A pretty effect 
is also got by putting rows of the 
above, with turnip or other white puree 
in stripes, from base to point, or in 
rounds, until a pyramid is formed. A 
puree of onions or celery can be used 
in this way, and the dish improved in 
taste as well as appearance. 

Broad Beans with Brown 
Sauce. — Required: beans, sauce, ham, 
eggs, and bacon as below. Cost, about 
9d. to Is. 

If quite 5'oung beans are used, this 
is a very good dish. Boil tlu'm until 
the outer shells can be removed, then 
put them in a saucepan, with enough 
brown sauce to cover them ; add a 
tablespoonful of chopped liani to each 
pint of beans, and, when hot, servo 
with a squeeze of lemon last thing. 
Garnish with hard eggs in slietjs to 
form a ring, and rounds of fried bacon 
in b(*tween; or wdth croutons and eggs. 
Either of the piquant browm sfiuces 
may be used similarly. 

Small fried onions are sometimes 
used as garnish to the above ; or some 
fried sliced onions may be put in 
the sauce. 

Broad Beans with Egg 
Sauce. — Tlie beans are to be boih.‘d 
and husked, then covered with Egg 
Sauce, and left for a few minutes. 
After dishing, garnish wdth ham, 
boiled or fried, and cut in dice. This 
is a very tasty and favourite dish. 
Cost, if a quart of beans, about Is. 3d. 

Broad Beans with Tomato 

Chips. — lu quired : beans, sauce, 
t(>matoi‘S, macaroni, &c., as under. 
Cost, about Is. to Is. 3d. 

Boil and busk the beans; they 
should be young ; pile them np, and 
pour a ])int of good IMelted Butter 
ovt*r each quart. Sprinkle thickly with 
Tomato Cnirs, and a little shredded 
tarragon. Garnish with little heaps 
of the chips, alternated wdth boiled 
macaroni; sprinkle tarragon over the 
latter. This goes woU witti boiled ham. 
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Broad Beans with White 
Sauce. — These are served with any 
good white sauce (sffi recipes for tur- 
nips, Jerusalem artichokes, and other 
white vegetables). Ibirecs of broad 
beans can be made as directed for white 
haricots. Good Parsley Sauce, or 
any kind wdth a nice seasoning of 
herbs, is particularly good with beans. 
Cost, varies with the kind of sauce. 

Brussels Sprouts with 
Cheese Sauce.—liequirod : sprouts, 
sauce, croutons, cheese, ham, &c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. for a dish of 
two pounds of sprouts. 

Boil and drain the sprouts, and pile 
them in a dish in circles ; there should 
be one sprout only on the top, and that 
is to be left as it is. Over the rest, 
pour some cheese sauce (ser page 9*1 )• 
Round the pile put some small croutons, 1 
glazed and sprinkled w'ith grated cheese, j 
then with grated ham; put a little j 
brown stiuce over. Serve very hot. 

If wanted more substantial, some 
strips of cooked ham may bo put 
between the croutons. This is a very 
nice dish. 

Brussels Sprouts with To- , 
mato Sauce. — Proceed as above, j 
using a sauce made from the pulp of i 
some* ripe tomfitoc.s, thickened w’ith j 
roux to the con.sistence of custard, and ; 
sc'asoncd. Or the sfiuce of jjagc! 106 \ 
may l)e used. On the top of the 
sprouts put some cooked macaroni, and 
a border of it round the base. Use 
croutons as above, in addition, and the 
di.sli will have a very pretty appearance. 

Cardoons, Boiled.— Choose a 
few heads of sound whibi cardoons. 
(.’at them into pieces about six inches 1 
long, remove the i)ricklcs, and blanch 
lb cm. iSciajM^ off the skin and tie 
them in bundle.s. (.'over th(;m with 
nici ly-flavourod stock, and boil till 
tiiebr. Drain them, and serve on 
toast, with plenty of good incited 
butter. Half a dozen will make a dish. 

Cardoous, Fried. — IVtxee^l as 

al>ove, and when the cardrKms are 
tender, melt a little butter in a pan. 


drain the cardoons, dredge a little flour 
over, and fry them till they arc nicely 
browned. Send good melted butter to 
table with them. 

Cardoons en Baffout.— 

pare the cardoons by boiling as above 
until nearly done. Then lay them in 
a stewpan wdth enough stock to cover 
them ; it should be rich brown. J ust 
before dishing, add lialf a glass of 
sherr 3 % and half an ounce of glaze to 
each half pint of gravy. Salt and a 
pinch of caj'i'ime arc the only condi- 
ments required for the seasoning. Cost, 
too variable to give an av(‘nige. 

Carrot Cutlets.- 'R<‘quirod: two 
or three carrots, egg, hroad, garnish, 
and f«iucc as below. Cost, about l)d. 
or lOd. 

Large carrots wanted for this 
dish. 81ic(‘ tluau bngthwisc after 
boiling, or, better still, bnii.se them 
until nearly done, then <‘gg and erumb, 
and fiy brown. C’ut lliem out with 
cutlet cutters, (‘ithcr plain (»r flat<*(l; 
coat half the nuriibcr with sieved egg 
yolk and choppiMl parsley, and disli 
them in a ring, with the? plain alter- 
nati'ly; they should re.st on a ring of 
filed bread. Cut up the frimming.s 
into small pi(‘ee.s, put them in the 
centn; of tlie dish, and pour a little 
thiek white fwiucc over -Bkchamei., or 
any similar. 

Carrot Furde. — See the recipe 
for (^VRROT Sauce, jwige 92. C^ook as 
therein directed, hut let the carrots 
cook in the butter longer; sieve them, 
and add browm wiuee only — no 8fo(;k. 
If colour is an object, add icHttle yellow' 
colouring; or, insteiel of brown sjiiic 
u.‘ie a goo<l white one, and beat in the 
3 'olk of an egg to each half pint of 
carrots. Bv using gntted cyirrots as 
direeU*d, a ftill-flavourHl puree is ob- 
tained ; but a v(‘ry good one can 1)0 
got by braising or stewing some caiTots, 
and sieving them ; the pulp thus 
obtuinefi may l>e enriched with a little 
brown <»r white aauee, aecording to the 
puriKiHTf for which it required, or butter 
or cream may Is* used, ChopiKsi chirts 
or imrsley will give a nice flavour, ot 
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the puree may be loft plain. Young 
carrots produce the mildest puree. 
Cost, varies with the mode of cooking 
tho cari’ots and the season — about Gd. 
to 9d. per pint. 

Carrots, Braised.— Required : 
caiTots, stock, butter, seasoning, A'c., 
as below. Cost, varies with the season 
and stock. 

For a first-rate dish, use stock 
No. 16 or 17. Prepare the carrots as 
for Bi’Ttered or Fkied Cakiiots, or 
cut the red part in slices lengthwise, 
then divide it into strips or (iny shapes 
preferred. Bring the carrots to the 
boil in water to cover, then dry them ; 
to a quart add two ounces of butter, 
sweat them for ten minutes, then add 
a gill and a half of stock as above, or a 
plainer stock for a less expensive dish. 
Cover, and cook for thirty minutes to 
an hour, according to shape and thick- 
ness. Baste often, and add more stock 
if required. When tender, dish in a 
pyramid, and pour the gravy ov('r after 
s(‘asoning to taste. These go well with 
rich braised mtiats. 

Carrots, Buttered.— Boil some 
carrots ; slice them, and cut into dice 
about half an inch square ; they should 
be barely done when taken up. I’ut 
them in a stewpan with a fe\v ounces of 
butter to a quart ; sweat them in this for 
ton minutes, shaking the pan ; add salt 
and pepper, a pinch of nutmeg, and a 
toaspoonful of chopped parsley. Tho 
butter should adhere to them. Then 
servo in a pile in tho centre of cutlrts, 
fillets, &c. The water from the carrots 
will make nice soup. For a better 
dish, use tho r('d part only, and make 
tho dico smaller. Shapes as below 
can also be buttered. Cost, about 
8d. or 9d. 

Carrots d la Flamande.— 

Required : carrots, seasoning, butt«'r, 
eggs, cream, and iwirslcy. Cost, 
about Is. 

Take a bunch of young carrots, which 
nlono aro suitable, wash them well, cut 
off tho heads and points, and place them 
in boiling water for five minutes. Take 
thorn out, drain, rub of! tho skin with 


a coarse cloth, cut them into very thin 
slices, and put them into a sauceijan 
with a gill of water, a little salt and 
jioppcr, and a piece of butter the .size 
of a small egg. C'ovcr them closely, 
and simmer gently for twenty minutes, 
shaking the pan occ-asionally that they 
may bo equally (•ook<.*d. Mix the yolks 
of two eggs with a gill of cream, and 
a dessertspoonful of finely- chopped 
par.slcy. Draw tho pan from the fire 
for a couple of minutes, hiking off tho 
cover, put a tablcspoonfiilortwo of the 
liquid with the eggs and cream, then 
l)Our tho whole gradually into tho 
sjiucepan. Stir the wiuce until it 
thickens, and serve the carrots with 
the s'lucc poured over tht*m. 

Carrots, Pried.— Blainly-.^licwl 
carrots may be fri<*d : but tin y look 
nicer treated as below. Boil them in 
stock until done; when cedd, eiit the 
thick ends into slices an inch thick ; 
cut those into shap(*s like the section 
of an orange : seasf>n them plainly, or 
with herbs, then dip into beaten egg 
and eriimbs, and fry a good brown. 
Thus fri(‘d, tlnw look nice as a pile in 
tln^ e<‘ntre <»f cutlets. The thin ends 
should be frii'd whole, and used for 
gaiTii.'^hing. Dr, for a se[)arato dish, 
they can t>e coatoil with grated eheeso 
before frying, and served with a good 
white sauce. Cost, about the same as 
the above. 

Carrots, Glased.— V so medium 
brown stock to cook tho airrots, 
after jireparing them as for Cakuots, 
Braised. They may bo w’holo if 
young, or in any sha]>o if large. 
During the end of the cooking, let tho 
stock boil rathiT fast, and, just before 
dishing, add a morsel of glaze, just to 
give stickiness, not to make tlio stock 
thick; coat them w ith this, add a pinch 
of .<ugar, and dish. Or tho carrots can 
be ilraineil from the stock, and brushed 
over with glaze prepai*ed as for moat; 
the stock should then be ixniri^d round 
them. Ordinary boiled carrots can 
also be glizod and used as garnish ; 
they should he dried in a cloth before 
the glaze is put on. 
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Carrots la Xnrrachee.— 

Required : carrots, butter, stock, glaze, 
curry, sherry, cocoa-nut, gravy, rice, 
garnish, &c., as below. Cost, about 
Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

Boil a pound and a half of young 
carrots in a small quantity of water 
until they are almost done, then lay 
them in a cloth and dry them. Put a 
couple of ounces of butter and a pinch 
of sugar in a stewpan, and lay the 
carrots in ; turn them about for a few 
minutes, then pour over them the water 
they were boiled in ; add brown stock 
to make up a pint, a bit of glaze, a 
teaspoonful of curry paste, the Nime 
of grjited cocoa-nut, a teaspoon ful of 
sherry, and the same of lemon juicT. 
Simmer for ten minutt's, taking care 
the carrots do not break, then a<]d a 
little bro\\Ticd flour to make the gravy 
rather thick ; take the carrots up and 
glaze them ; sprinkle half with chopped 
parsley, and the rest with sieved egg 
yolk ,* place them alternately round a 
dish, and fill the centre with half a 
pound of boiled rice, then pour the 
grav)* over it and serve at once. The 
dish looks nice if a little of the white 
rice is put in the middle and garnished 
like the carrots. For a very piquant 
gravy, add a little hot chutney. 

Cauliflower Aigrette8.~-(SV^ 

directions for Chkese Aigrettes.) 
Required : a small cauliflower, sauce, 
batter, and seasoning as below\ Cost, 
about Is., but variable. 

Boil some cauliflower, and break it 
into sprigs; season them, and coat 
them with cheese sauce (page 94), and 
leave until cold. Then coat them with 
frying batter {nee Index) mixed with 
an ounce of grated ham, and a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley to each 
half pint. Fry, and serve in a ring 
with fried parsley in the centre. I'his 
is a very good savoury ; it has a nice 
appearance, owing to the feathery 
shapes of the sprigs. 

Cauliflower in Butter.— The 

cauliflower Kliould be a good firm one, 
neatly broken into sprigs, and cooker! 
until half done in boiling water and 


I salt {Bee Cauliflower, to Boil). Then 
drain it well, and put it in a stewpan 
with a couple of ounces of dissolved 
butter ; more if a very large one, but 
a moderate-sized is best ; add the juice 
of a small lemon, the same measure of 
pale stock, and a pinch of cayenne. 
Cook until done, strain the mixture 
from the cauliflower, add it to half a 
pint of good Melted Butter or AVhite 
8ai ce, pour over the cauliflower, and 
serve very hot. Cost, about Is. 

Another way . — Pour Dutch Sauce 
over, or Cream Sauce is delicious. A 
small vegetiible dish should be us(;d, 
and the vegetable piled lightly in, with 
sauce between the layers, plenty being 
reserved for the toj). Cost, about Is. 

Cauliflower au Gratin.— Re- 
quired : cauliflower, sauce, and cheese 
as under. Cost, from 8d. to lOd. on 
an average'. 

This is an old favourite ; choose and 
cauliflower seem to blend peculiarly 
well. After a cauliflower has been 
boiled and drained, put it, flower up, in 
a dish that will just take it. Mask it 
with Cheese Sauce; for a good dish, 
make it by the rich recipe; sprinkle 
w'ith grated cheese, and finish it in the 
oven; if not brown, finish wdth the 
salamander. Some cooks use white 
sauce, first sprinkling the cauliflower 
with cheese, then grating more cheese on 
the surface of the sauce, together with 
bread-crumbs, and finishing as above. 

Cauliflower, Moulded. — Ko- 

quired : cauliflower, milk, bread, cream, 
eggs, seasoning, butter, and lemon 
juice. Cost, about Is. 3d., exclusive 
of sauce. 

This is a Brittany dish, and a vciy” 
good one. Break up the cauliflower 
(one medium or tw'O small) into sprigs, 
and, aft(T washing well, boil them in 
milk until almo.st done. Drain and 
weigh them, and add an equal weight 
of iiread-(;rumb8, then mix them up 
with a gill of millf, half as much cream, 
the yolks of four eggs, about a t(‘a- 
sj>oonful of salt, half ns much white 
pepper, and a janoh each of cayenne and 
ground mace. Last of all, stir in two 
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ounces of clarified butter, and a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Butter a 
plain mould, and fill with the mixture ; 
bake in a slow oven until firm, and serve 
in the mould wdth a serviette pinned 
round it. Sauce is optional ; if served, 
it should bo white. If the crumbs bo 
allowed to soak in the milk and cream 
for a short time before baking, the dish 
is all the better. The milk is to be 
taken from that in which the vegetable 
is boiled ; the surplus milk, with the 
stalks of the cauliflowers, will come 
in handy for soup. For a i idler dish, 
use less crumbs, and add one or two 
more eggs. Bake in a fancy mould, 
and serve wdth Dutch Sauce or Rich 
Melted Buttek. 

Celery, Braised. — Required : 
celery, cjirrot, onion, butter, parsley, 
stock, glaze, and seasoning. Cost, 
about 8d. for celery. ToUil cost, 
variable, according to richness of 
stock, &c. 

Take a couple of heads of celery, and 
wash it well, then trim away the hard 
root part ; lay it in a pan wdth a few 
bits of carrot and onion, and a small 
sprig of parsley ; add a couple of ounces 
of butter, and cover the top with a 
buttered paper ; put in also the part of 
the root that was rt.*inoved, after cutting 
it in shreds; it will assist in flavouring 
the braise. In about tw'enty minutes, 
after shaking the pan from time to 
time, add a pint of good brown stock, 
and cover the pan ; cook the celery 
very softly for an hour and a half to 
two hours ; take it up when done, and 
cut the heads through lengthwise into 
four or six parts, flatten them, and roll 
them up ; place these rolls on a dish 
and keep them hot over boiling w’ater ; 
boil the gravy fast for a short time, 
add a little glaze and seasoning, and 
pour it round or over the celery. If 
for serving wdth steaks, or braised 
beef, or other meat, it is now complete ; 
but for a separate dish, add a few 
croutons, or fancy shapes of glazed 
ham, with a spinkling of sieved egg 
yolk if liked. Any stock that is 
suitable for clear soup may be used for 


this. The above quantity of stock will 
serve for three small heads. 

Another way . — Take the root of the 
celery right off, cut the rest up in 
pieces of a couple of inches, and tie 
them up to keep them in shape. Add 
the root and some of the green tops to 
the stew’pan. Cook as before, taking 
care the celery does not break and 
become ragged-looking ; it wants very 
slow cooking to avoid it ; after taking 
the tapes off— always use tape in 
preference to string — dish the pieces 
upright, close together round the dish, 
and fill the centre with any nice green 
vegetable puree, and pour the sauce 
round the base. Or the di.sh can be 
filled up with any w'hole vegetables of 
a contrasting colour; small tomatoes, 
cooked nicely, answer admirably. The 
sauce must be strained to keep back 
the tops. 

Cele^, Curried.— The recipe 
for curried vegetabh'S (page 680) may 
bo followed, omitting chutney and 
tamarinds, and reducing the apple, as 
the celery flavour should predominate. 
Another good dish is to be had by 
making some Cukky Sauce, and adding 
some celery — that has been braised as 
above directed, in a very little stock — 
to n»ake it as thick as may be desii’cd. 
Or the sauce may be poured over some 
cooked celery. Rice is optional. Cost, 
for a dish of two heads of celery, from 
lOd. to Is. or more. 

Celery Purde. — Required: 
celery, butter, thickening, seasoning, 
and stock or milk as below. Cost, 
from Is. to Is. 3d. on an average. 

For a good puree, put the wdiite part 
of two or three heads of celery in a 
saucepan (the green part should bo 
removed), after cutting or chopping 
up ; add tw’o or three ounces of butter ; 
for three large heads, four ounces will 
be w’anted ; cover, and sweat for a 
quarter of an hour; the butter must 
not brow'n, and the pan must be shaken 
often. Then cover with good white 
stock or milk, cook to a pulp, and rub 
through a sieve. An onion or a bay 
leaf may be used to flavour the pur^, 
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and a few white peppercorns and a 
little salt should be added. N ow return 
it to the pan, thicken with a few 
spoonfuls of good white sauce, or with 
cream and a little arrowroot. 1 1 should 
be delicate both in colour and flavour. 
{iiee Celery and Celery Savce ; the 
latter, made thicker, serves as a puree.) 

Celery with Iced Sances.— 

(Sev the recipes for asparagus and other 
vegetables in tliis chapter.) 

Celery with Bich Hot 
Sauces. — The sriuces .suitable for this 
are the same as for a.sparagiis, or S(*a- 
kale. The more delicate the sauce, the 
better will the flavour of the celery 
predominate. 

Chartreuse of Vegfetables.— 

Dishes of this sort are very artistic 
in appearance, and may he made in a 
number of ways. We give directions 
for a cold and a hot one. The principal 
thing to remeinher is that whatever i.s 
used for the filling must be of a .stiff 
nature, that there may be no super- 
fluous liquid to run, and s])oil tlie 
appearance <*f the dish ; f(ir altliough 
called a chartreuse of vcgetahl(\s, tlic 
interior i.s compo.sed of meat, or gjiine, 
or poultry. First a hot one, which is 
the moi’c trouhle.some of the two. 
Take a plain mould, and line it w'ith 
buttered paper; do not spare the butter, 
and see that every part is eov(‘red witli 
it. Now take some cooked vi'getables 
of two colours; tiny must be rather 
under- tlian overdone ; wirrots and tur- 
nips, or artichoke bottoms and caiTots, j 
or the stems of a cabbage or lettuce \ 
can be used with some caiTot. Then 
measure the depth of the tin, and cut 
the vegetables either into long strips 
to fit it, or imtko square blocks, w'hich 
are prettier; about an inch square is 
th(; size for a mould of three to four 
inches in d(qjth ; aTTangf3 so that the 
pieces shall just fit the mould. 'Jlien 
place them in close together, altor- 
nat(;ly, the closer the Ixitter, so that 
they do not hrcjak ; go on the same 
way until the mould is full, the colours 
alternating each row, so that the whole 
looks like a chesslioard. The filling 


be any meat that has been nicely 
cooked and seasoned— poultry or game, 
or sw'eetbread with veal, &c. ; but lot it 
be neatly cut up in rather small pieces, 
and dip each into a little thick gravy, or, 
better still, into glaze, as this will hold 
the whole together, and if the meat 
has been braised it wull not ho dry. 
Before juitting in the meat the top of 
the mould is to be coated, and for this 
a gi-cen puree is often used; one of 
spinach looks nice, or cabbage' doe.s, or 
the appeamneo is improved, if the 
mould he a round one, by iLsinga green 
]>uree witli one of eaiTofs, both vt'iy 
thick, and jmtting fliem in in four 
quarten^e. Brusli over w ith glazt* before 
<h(' meat goes in, then, after the meat, 
])ut anotlu.T hiyvT of tlie jmree. I'he 
tin is now set in tho oven until hot 
through, the eontonts turned out, and 
the jiaiH'r carefully removed. The 
proerjss is re'ally much simpler than it 
ajipeurs on paper; hut it ro(|uire.s 
patience. The base of tho mould can 
l»c garni.shed with some little liwips of 
vegetahl(3S in blocks, or they ma>' he in 
shreds or fancy shajies, and gravy can 
he served in a turt'on. Wt; may add 
that a very elegant but costly dish is 
made from a combination of truffles 
and eanots, or truffles and turnips. 

For a cold dish, proeoed as follows: — 
Line a mould with aspic as palo as 
jx)ssible, and arrange tho vegetables in 
the same way ; or, if strips are pre- 
ferred, there can be tliree colours— 
sjiv, caiTots, turnips, and either of tho 
^een vegetahlcs above mentioned ; 
instefid of turnips, hard whites of egg 
(an he used, and these need not he so 
thick as for the hot dish. Set the.so 
with another layer of aspic. For tho 
filling, we suggest either of tho 
following, and there are dozens more : 
A mi.xturc of macedoines and minced 
chicken, moistened with a little good 
white saueo and enough aspic to 8<3t it. 
Or, mayonnaise aspic in place of tho 
sauce and aspic. Or game with tho 
same mixture, or sweetbread, or veal — 
the poultry of course b<dng omitted. 
A glanceut theseciion on Colo Entries 
will suggest other fillings. The top of 
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tho mould may be lined with aspic only, 
and the filling allowed to show through ; 
or it Can be coated with a puree such 
as tomato, or anything that will form 
a nice contrast to the sides. For a very 
superior dish of tho sort, some asparagus 
stalks (with the points removed) and 
strips of tomato look nice for the side 
doconition. Tho garnish should con- 
sist of the asparagus points, with 
chopped aspic and tomato chips. For 
a more elaborate garnish, use a greater 
variety of vegetables and aspic of two 
colours. Cost of those dishes is very 
variable. 

Noth. — In hot weather, set the mould 
on ice after lining, and again after 
filling, and let it be quite firm before 
turning out. This principle may be 
appli(id to simill moulds with equal 
success. 

Chestnut Pnr^e.— For a very 
good one, wr the recipe for Dekk with 
Chestnuts, page 230. Or follow the 
directions for either of the Chestnut 
Sauces, decreasing tlie amount of 
liquid. When a rich white puree is 
required, add eggs, Ac., as for the rich 
potato pui-ee (page 089). 

Chicory k la Cream,— Where 
chicory is cultivated for the table, there 
are many ways of prei)ariiig it. A 
favourite dish in Normandy is made 
by boiling, pressing, and chopping it ; 
then putting it in a saucepan with a 
little butter, in which it is tossed until 
the butter coats it. A little hot cream 
is then added (or good white sauce 
takes its place) , and the chicory served 
on hot toast. 

Cucumber k I'Espagnole.— 

Required : a medium-sizen cucumW, 
stock, and sauce as below. Cost, almut 
Is. 3d.— more or less, according to 
season. 

Peel tho cucumber, cut it in pieces 
two inches long and an inch or loss 
wide ; remove the seeds, sprinkle with 
salt, place between two plates for an 
hour, then drain. Cover with gtx)d 
brown stock, and cook gently until 
done, then pile on a dish, and pour 


some brown sauce over ; a spoonful of 
sherry is an improvement. 

Cucumber k la Poulette.— 

Required : two small, quickly -grown 
cucumbers, seasoning, stock, butter, 
cream, and eggs as under. Cost, 
about Is. 

Cut tho cucumbers as above, or in 
slices half an inch thick if preferred ; 
cook until half done in a little water 
s(;a.soned with salt and lemon juice, 
then drain. Blend in a saucepan an 
ounce and a half of butter and an 
ounce of flour; add a pint of nice w'hite 
stock, stir to the boil, and simmer for 
a quarter of an hour with the cucum- 
bers, or more or le.ss as required. 
When tender, add the yolks of two 
eggs, a spoonful of thick cream, and 
the juice of lialf a lemon with seasoning. 
Re-heat and serve. 

Cucumbers with Onious.— 

Required : cucumber, onituis, steak, 
glaze, seasoning, tbiekening, and toma- 
to<-8. Cost, about Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

This is a good ragout ; allow u pound 
of cucumber to half a pound of mild 
onions (or half shalots), other iii- 
g^i’cdients as below. Tlie onions are to 
be shredded and fried lightly. Pec;! 
the cucumbers, and slice thinly ; add 
them to the onions in a clean stewpan, 
pour over enough stock (No. G or 7) to 
cover ; add a bit of glaze tho size of a 
nut to every gill of stock used, and 
simmer until nearly done. Towards 
the end, season with lemon juice and 
tarragon or tomato vinegar, salt and 
pepper, and thicken with brown roux. 
L;iy a slice of fried bread on the dish 
for serving ; put the ragout on, and 
put a border of onions fried as above, 
mixed with Tomato Chius. 

Note. — In such dishes, it is advisable 
to draw off some of the cucumber juit'C. 
lliis eats well with many “ made 
dishes ” of meat. 

Cucumbers with Sauce 
Verte. — Reijuired: cucumber, foree- 
meat, sauce, Ac., as below, ('ost, 
varies with the stuffing ; from 28. to 
26. Gd. inclusive is the average. 
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lemon rind, as much as would fill a 
aaltspoon, and squeeze in a little juice ; 
season with salt and pepper, and a hint 
of nutmeg. Serve hot, and garnish 
with dice-shaped croutons; some as 
a border round the beans, and a little 
pile on the top. 

French Beans k la Fran- 

9aise. — Kequirod : beans, butter, sea- 
soning, and gravy. Cost, about 6d. 
to 8d. 

Cut and boil one pound of French 
beans ; drain well, and put them into 
a stewpan over the lire to dry ; shake 
the pan that they may not burn. Wlien 
quite free from the water, add thret; 
ounces of fresh butter, the juice of half 
a lemon, pepper, salt, and a table- 
spoonful of good gravy. Keep shaking 
the stewpan until tlie beans are quite 
hot, and serve quickly. 

French Beans k la Maitre 
d’Hdtel lluil some beans as usual, 
but drain them with care; if moist, 
the dish suffers. Kce]) them hot, and 
put in a saucepan a gill of Savce j 
Maitre d’IIotel (page 108) for each 
pound ; stir them in, and let them get 
hot. If a thin sauce is liked, add a 
little cream. The beans can be put in 
a dish, and the sauce poured over the 
top. Tlius served, they aie often 
garnished with eggs. Cost, as above, 
for a pound of beaus. 

French Beans k la Fro- 

Ven9alei — Kequired ; beans, oil, 
seasoning, and onion.-a. Cost, about 6d., 
if a pound of lagans be used. 

Fry a few tliinly-.slieed onions brown 
iri oil ; mid lagans lliat have b<‘en boiled 
as usual, and a .reasoning of eho}>petl 
thyme, jjarsley, cloves, and bay leaf. 
When done, add a little vinegar or [ 
lemon juice, and dish. 

French Beans, Stewed.— Kc- 

quirod : beans, stock, thickening, and 
seasoning. Cost, for a pound of beans, 
about 6d. 

This is a good dish to serve with 
mutton or veuison cutlets. Boil and 


from mutton or yenison bones and 
meat, to which no vegetables have been 
added. This is to just cover them; 
add a tablespoonful of brown roux, and 
glaze the size of a nut to each half 
pint; season with salt and cayenne, 
boil up, and simmer for a few minutes. 

Green Peas k la Crdme.— • 

Boil a good pint or so of ncwly-shelled, 
fresh young peas in the usual way. 
Drain them in a colander until quite 
dry. Mix an ounce of butter and a 
teaspoonful of flour smoothly together, 
over the fire ; add a quarter of a pint 
of good, sweet cream ; when it boils, 
put in the peas for two or three 
minutes, and s r\ e as hot as possible. 
Cost, ab{)ut Od. 

Green Peas with Egg Cut- 
lets. — Required : peas, eggs, croutons, 
and sauce as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. 
or more. 

Take a quart of green peas, plainly 
boiled : pile them in the centre of the 
dish. Arrange round them some slices 
of hard-boiled eggs, cut lengthwise, 
and croutons of the same sha]>e, the 
two being placed alternately. Make 
half a pint of Dutch Sauce, and put it 
round the cutlets. Serve very hot. 

Another u ay . — Lay each slice of egg 
on one of hot ham, lean, and the Siiino 
shape ; place as above, and then put 
an outer ring of peas, and pour the 
sauce over them. Put little heaps of 
dice-sliuped croutons at the ends and 
sides of the dish, and a few on the 
centre pile of peas. This is a very 
pretty dish, as well as a tasty one. 

Green Peas, Flemish.*— 

Kequired : bueon, butter, stock, let- 
tuei‘s, vS(‘asoning, and jwas as below. 
Cost, about Is. ()d., but variable. 

This is n'eomniended as a decided 
change from the ordinary methods and 
very eeonomit'al, when it is considert'd 
that it w ill take the place of a joint. 
Take first half a jwund or three- 
quarters of nice streaky bacon, neatly 
trimmed, sliced, and cut into inch 
squares, or rather loss. Just bit)wrq 
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half a pint of any plain stock, or bone 
liquor or meat water — i.e. from boiled 
meat — will answer. Let this boil, then 
* put in tw’o or thr(?e lettuces broken up, 
or cut into coarse shavings, with a little 
salt; boil for ten to twenty minutes, 
then add a pint and a half of young 
green ])eas with a pinch of sugar, and 
cook uncovered for about twenty 
minutes more. If the letiucOvS are 
tough, they should cook longer beh>re 
the go in. Shortly before serving, 
thicken to taste and add the bacon ; 
S(‘rvc altogether vc-ry hot. 

Although it is an innovation, we can 
recommend the addition of rice or 
almost any other cereal to the above, 
when it becomes a vegetabk* dish, both 
nutritious and palatiible, made savoury 
by the bacon. 

Crreeu Peas k la Frau9ai8e. 

' — Required : a pint and a half of young 
grt^en peas, an ounce and a half of Hour, 
an ounce of butter, eight to twelve 
button onions, seasoning, ckc., as below. 
Cost, about 8d. to lOd. 

Blend the flour and butter in a 
stewpan ; add three gills of plain white 
stock, and boil up : tlien jmt in a sprig 
of jA'irsley, a pinch of salt and wliite 
sugar, the onions carefully ikh UmI, and 
a h'ttuce or two cut in fine strij>s ; add 
the pea.s. cover the pan, and cook softly 
for twenty-five to thirty-live minutes 
over a gentle Are. liefon; serving, the 
sprig of parsb-y is to lx- taken out, and 
some chopjKjd parsley, with a pat of 
butter or a spoonful of cream, stimd 
in. A vaiiation of this is made by 
using a grated carrot in place of the 
onions, or of part of them. 

Amihcr way. — Take freshly-gathered 
young ]x‘as, and put into plenty of 
cold spring water. For a jHick, take a 
quarter of a jxmnd of fresh butter, and 
work them we ll with the hand until 
they stick together. Brain them in a 
colander, and put them into a sauecjian, 
with a little peq^por and salt, and a 
wineglassful of water, if neee.ssary; 
but young peas s< ldom require water. 
Let them simmer very gently for forty 
minutes, or until the peas ore tender ; 


add two large lumps of sugar dipped 
in water, and, when they have been 
taken off the fire a minute or two, the 
yolk of an egg beaten with a dessert- 
spoonful of cold water, or, for richer 
dishes, veal gravy is used. 

The above can be altered in numerous 
w’ays ; lierbs of various kinds may bo 
added; chives, leeks, or shalots may 
take the place of the vegetables named, 
and a little thick ])echamel may be 
used instead of eggs or cream at the 
finish. 

Green Peas an Gratin.— 

Therc^ are a number of ways of pn>- 
pjiring this dish. An Au.strian one is 
very good ; the peas should be young, 
and boiled nicely, then laid in a flat 
firepnof china dish, after mixing them 
with l)utter, and buttiTing th(‘ di.sh. 
The surface of the pwis is maskc'd 
with fine bread-crumbs, brushed with 
oiled butler, and baked a golden brown. 
Tliis can go to table as it is, t»r be 
garnished with rounds of co(>ked ham, 
just bruslied witli thin glaze. Co.st, 
varies with the garnish. 

Another way. — Butt(T and strew the 
bottom of a disli with <’rumbs ; sprinkle 
a lilth‘ chopped jiarsley or cliopjxid 
cooked mushrooms ovtfr, then add a 
thin layer of peas, more mushrooms or 
parsley, then pour a very little cream 
ov<T all just to moisten; or slightly 
thickened j>ale stock answers. Coat 
and finish as above directed. 

For Pkas and Chicken ai* Gratin, 
take some minced chicken, with a fourth 
its weight of ham, and moisten as 
above. ITien jmt belw(*en two layers 
of pe^is. This is a very nice savoury ; 
it should be finished off as above 
directed. 

Green Peas Pnr^e.—Roquired: 

pcjis, Hciisoning, butUjr, &c., as below. 
Co.st, about fid. to 8d. 

To gtd this in ixirfection, cook the 
peas in butter; allow two ounces to 
the pint aft<‘r shelling, and give tluim 
a rinw.* in cold water, then drain them 
at once. Ckxik them as slowly aa 
|K)88i))le for half an hour or until done; 
u pinch of sugar and salt should be put 
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in, also a sprig of mint if it is liked, 
and a morsel of spinach or some 
parsley juice will improve the colour. 
Take them up when they are soft, and 
rub through a hair sieve. Put back in 
the pan, season to taste, and add a very 
little thick cream, a tablespoon ful or 
BO of the yolk of an egg, or thick 
wliite sauce. Ikiut the puree until hot 
and smooth, add colouring if needc'd, 
then pile it up in the ciuitro of a dish 
of cutlets, &c., or ua(^ it from a bag 
with a pii>e for garnishing purposes. 
Tinned peas rc'quire heating, in the 
butter, and are th(‘n easily converted 
into a puree. It goes without saying 
that peas cookc^d as described are very 
delicious served whole. For ordinary 
purees, boiled peas arc sieved, then 
finished off as described. When a 
little additional flavour is required, a 
spoonful or two of stock is added to 
the peas at starting. 

Haricot Pnr^e. — {See Flageo- 

LET 

Haricots with Curried 

MaCf^doines. — liequircnl : liarii ots, 
stock, sauce, macedoines, eggs, ^c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. (5d. to Is. 8d. 

For a good-sized dish, boil half a 
pound of split white haricots in white 
stock {ace page 576). Put them round 
a hot dish to form a border in the same 
way that rice is used, and fill the 
centre with a tin of macedoines that 
have been mixed w’ith a gill of Criiuv 
Sauce. In making the siiuce, use the 
liquor from the tin. Sprinkle the 
haricots wdth Siiffron shreds and a dust 
of coralline poi>per. I’ut three hard- 
boiled eggs ill slices round the haricots ; 
or use the sieved yolk of one to sprinkle 
Iktc and there on the top, and put 
tho chopped white in the macedoines. 
The sauco for this dish is to be as 
good as possible. 

Iced Vegetables. —Vegetables 
may bo dressed with butter or any rich 
sauce while warm, then, when cool, 
put in an icc cave until cold, and served 
on a dish with a Ince pajwr. Or tho 
sauce may be iced, and sent to table in 
a boat — not frozen into shape like the 


iced sauces given in Cold Sauces, but 
simply made icy cold. When butter 
is used for the dressing, it should be 
clarified, oiled, and seasoned to taste, 
and the vegetables w'ell coated with it. 
A very pretty w’ay of serving is to 
break up some pure ice, fill a dish, 
and set it in the centre of the dish of 
vog(;fiibles. The one containing the icc 
should be smaller and higher ; the fuie 
for the vegetables should be an entree 
dish or any other of a similar shape. 
A specimen glass, containing a few' 
delicate ferns or other greenery, set in 
the centre of the ice, adds to the effect. 

Note. — When no ice cave is at 
hand, other methods of icing must be 
followed. (6V<? the chapter on Ices.) 

Macedoines in Cases with 
Asparagus and Macfuroni.— 

Itequircid : a tin of macedoines, or a 
proportionate amount of fresh vege- 
table.s, six to eight ounces of nmcan)ni, 
eight or nine little cases as below, 
and some as]>aragU8 and sauce. 
alniut Is. 9d., exclusive of usj>{\nigus 
and sauco. 

Take some rich potato pastiw’ for the 
cases (page 648). Line some deep 
patty i)an8 and bake carefully. Cast's 
of rice or fried bread may be used if 
preferred. The macedoines are to be 
heaWd, and put in the cases after a 
little sauce has been put in, and this 
may be of any kind that is usually 
served with vegetables. The us^^aragus 
should be boiled and armnged in the 
centre of the macaroni, and that is first 
to l>e cookeil nicely and coated with 
Siiuce or heated cream. (For the precise 
arrangement of the dish, see Coloured 
Plate, No. 6.) A tureen of the sauce 
should be sent to table. This dish 
may bo varii'd by using rice or other 
grain instead of macaroni, and sea-kale 
or celer}’ in place of asparagus; in 
either case, a little green puree of some 
kind should l>c placed betwetm tho 
centre vegetable and tlie imiciironi. 

Note. — The main p<.>int in tho pit>- 
paration of this and all such dish(M» is 
to so time the cooking of the various 
matciiuls that they may be served hot. 
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as, if allowed to become semi-cold, the 
result is disappointing both with regard 
to flavour and appearance. 

Mushroom Croquettes. 

— Kequired : half a pound of flap 
mushrooms, bread-crumbs, eggs, and 
seasoning as below. Cost, about 7d. 
to 9d. 

Prepare and cut the mushrooms into 
dice ; add an ounce of butter, and cook 
until soft, then add while warm enough 
bread-crumbs, or half crumbs and half 
bread panada, to make a stiff paste. 
Season with salt and pepper, and a 
morsel of chopped parsley and gmted 
nutmeg ; but do not destroy the 
mushroom flavour. When cold, mould 
into balls the size of chestnuts, and 
finish off like the asparagus cakes in 
this chapter. 

The above is a vegetarian dish ; for 
a more savoury one, add a few ounces 
of chopped ham or bacon, or a little 
cooked game is a very good addition ; 
so is a morsel of liver, either poultry 
or Ciilfs. Always stew down the 
W’ashed parings for flavouring any 
gravy that may be served with little 
savouries of tin's cla.ss ; they contain a 
good deal of flavour. If no gravy is 
served, they come in for oth< r (iish<*s. 

Another uay .' — Take some of tlie 
rich mushroom puree given in this 
chapter, and add a l>eaten egg and a 
few bread-crumbs to ea( li half pint. 
Cut some little rounds of fat bacon, 
two for <3ac)i croquette, and hiy a small 
quantity of the mu.shro<jm preparation 
on half the nuinlxjr ; then cover with 
tb<‘ rc'St of the round.s, so that there is 
no li'urof the mince e.scaping. A littb* 
of either of the meats above* named 
can be addr-d to the mixture. Make 
them a go<sl shape, and roll in crusluHl 
y«'irnieelii after egging and crumb- 
ing ; a go(xi coating of egg should be 
giy<'n after the crumbs. By taking 
this precaution with regard U) the 
coating, the interior mince may Ixi 
made soft, and wdll eat much nicer 
than if stiff. Serve on a dish [lapor, 
and garnish with fried parsley or with 
fancy croutons. | 


Mushroom Puree, Brown.-< 

See the recipe for Brown IMuskroom 
I Sauce on page 97. By making as 
there directed, adding only as much 
brown sauce as will make the mixture 
as thick as good onion or celery puree 
— or, to be more explicit, it should just 
drop from the spoon — a very nice puree 
is obtained, which is suitable for piling 
in the centre of a dish of cutlet8,&c. But 
for a puree to be served in a siiuce boat, 
or for pouring round a dish of meat of 
any kind, it should be rather thinner 
than this ; the manner of service must 
always determine the precise consist- 
ence of all purei‘S. By many persons 
the flavour of the mushroom in its 
native simplicity is desired ; then a 
very nice puree* is mside by sweating 
the mushrooms in butter, two ounces 
to the pound : when nearly done, a 
tablespoonful of good brown stock may 
be put in, but it must not be flavoured 
with other vegetables ; in such CJtscs, 
a dash of extract of meat and a morsel 
of glaze come in handy ; but this 
addition will sj)oil it for many, and 
nothing more than a little salt and 
pepper and a few drops of lemon juice 
are wantt'd ; the butter should brown 
unless a drop of browning is added. 
Grat<*d ham (and sometimes beef as 
well) is a«lded purees of the more 
savoury kinds. Cost, about Is., when 
a |>ound of mushrooms are used. 

Mushroom Pur^o, White.— 

The thing to avoid here is the colouring 
of the mushrooms ; this is c8jK*cially 
neceasary when tbt*y are to be mixed 
with chicken or (»y8ters for pattie.saiid 
other dishes, d’he white.st inuslirooms 
should be cljosen, and perfeert wiishing 
is ne<*ded. Tlie ad<iition of lemon j ui(*e 
helps to whitern as well ns give flavmir ; 
and the j»an must 1 m* very clean. 'J'he 
mushrooms are to bt; added to the 
butter as sexm as it is melted, and two 
ounces to the pound, unless cream is 
added, is a fair amount U* allow* ; or a 
RjKKjnful of whitf^ slock and less butter 
may be us(*d ; then, as soon as they 
begin to draw* down, a little cream 
should be added [nec White Musuuuom 
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Sauce on page 97 for further details). 
To these purges, some finely minced 
chicken or veal is often added if the 
purdc is to he used for the garnish- 
ing of other vegetables of an insipid 
kind. A pound of mushrooms, a couple 
of ounces of chicken, the same of 
butter, an ounce of fine bread-crumbs, 
a tablcspoonful of cream, the stime of 
bechamel, and a little seasoning make 
a very delicious puree ; the addition of 
a susj)icion of scalded onion or slialot 
is a matter of taste, and the same may 
be said of parsley and nutmeg. This, 
by reducing or increasing the crumbs, 
is suited to a number of purposes, and 
is rcfeiTcd to in many of our recipes as 
Rich White Mi shkoom ruiiEE. Cost, 
as in the preceding recipe. 

Mnshrooms, Baked, d la 

Iff as CO tt 6 . — Required: mushroom 
pureti as below, flap mushrooms, eggs, 
crumbs, seasoning, oil, Siiuce, and croii- 
tons. Cost, about Is. 3d. to Is. Gd., 
according to season. 

First make a puree of chopped mush- 
rooms, half their m(*asuro of diopped 
ham, thyme, and parsley to season, 
with a little black pej)per and salt and 
a dash of grated lemon rind ; this is to 
be stirred in a stewqinn over the fire, 
with enough melted ham or bacon fat 
to keep it from burning; when co(»I, 
two raw eggs arc to be beaten in the 
mixture. About half a pint of the 
puree will make a nice -sized dish. 
Then take some flap mushrooms, about 
the size of the top of a tumbler, and 
prepare them in the usual way ; the 
stems can bo u.sed up in the foregoing 
puree. Put in them a few fried crumb.s, 
then some of the puree, making it 
high but smooth ; add crumbs to 
cover, and bake in a flat fir(*-proof 
china dish, basting with a little oil 
now and tlien, for about twtuity 
minutes. At the moment of serving, 
8(pioeze the juice of a lemon over the 
mushrooms, and garnish with fancy 
croutons that are glazed and eovi'red 
with chopped ham, mixed to paste with 
thick brown sauce. This is a very 
tasty dish, 


Mushrooms, Braised and 
Glazed.— This is a good way to cook 
mushrooms for garnishing purposes. 
Take them even in size, selecting large 
or small as best suited to the dish. See 
that they are very carefully dried, then 
fry them in a little oil or butter to a 
nice brown until partly cooked ; then 
drain and put them in a stewpan, with 
a little good, strong browm stock or 
gravy, just to keep them from burn- 
ing ; finish the cooking, basting a few 
times, then dish and keep the mush- 
rooms hot while the stock is reduced 
by quick boiling ; dissolve a morsel of 
glaze in it and pour it over the mush- 
rooms. If not convenient to braise the 
mushrooms sepanitely, they can be so 
cooked with any meat with which they 
are to be served ; then taken up in time 
and brushed over with glaze and i)ut 
in the ov«n or before the fire for a 
minute; if wanted very brown, gire a 
second coating. Baked or fried mush- 
rooms can be glazed in the latter way. 
Cost, about Is. inclusive, for a pound 
of mushrooms when plentiful. 

Mushrooms with Fine 

Serbs. — Required : mushrooms, 
herbs, seasoning, oil, garlic, onions, and 
bread-crumbs. Cost, if made from half 
a pound of mushrooms, about 6d. to 8d. 

Take some large fiesh mushrooms, 
peel and wipe them, break them up 
into pieces, lay them on a dish, and 
sprinkle with siilt and pepper, olive 
oil and chopped garlic ; leave them for 
an hour or two. Chop some onions 
and parsley, fry them a little, then fry 
the mushrooms in the same pan, first 
skimming out the onions and parsley ; 
take a tiro pn>of dish, press in the 
mushrooms, Ac., sinwth them, tlien 
])our over the oil in which they first 
s Kikt'd ; cover with bread-crumbs, and 
lu'at the disli through. When very 
hot. send to table, with some lemon 
juice sprinkled over last thing. 

This is an Italian dish, and very 
sjivoury. Cood oil is netnled, or it will 
be a complete failure. Instead of using 
garlie, it will hv enough to rub the 
dish with a morsel, or mid a drop of 
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garlic vinegar to tlie lemon juice, for 
some tastes. 

Muslirooms an Gratin. 

— Bequired : mushrooms, onion, herbs, 
seasoning, bread, &c., as below. Cost, 
from 9d. upwards on an average. 

This is a very good dish, and may 
be served as an entree. Flap or cup 
mushrooms are best, and should be 
about two to two and a half inches in 
diameter. Peel with cjire, so as not to 
break the mushrooms, and scoop out 
the inside of the cup, to make it hollow. 
The stalks are to be cut out quite close 
to the cup ; then peel the stalks and 
chop them up with the scoopcd-out 
part, and add a bit of chopped onion 
the si250 of a walnut for a dozen mush- 
rooms; put in a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a fourth as much fresh thyme, 
or half as much dried thyme, and fry 
the mixture in a frying-pan, with a 
little butter, for a minute ; season with 
salt and pci)per and a dash of grated 
lemon peel or juice, then stir in some 
fine bread - crumbs to make a moist 
paste, and fill the cups with the mix- 
ture, making it smooth biit dome- 
shaped. Then dredge some fine ixile 
raspings over, and bake in a tin, %vith 
a little oil or butter, until the mush- 
rooms are done ; but take care they do 
not break. Take them up with a slico 
and drain from the fat ; put them on a 
hot dish and garnish with fried parsley. 
For this, and all dishes thfit are served 
as entrees, use an entree dish if con- 
venient : or one of plain white is the 
next best, and the fancy-shaped ones 
look nice ; many answer for salads or 
hot dishes of vegetables. 

The seasoning for the mushrooms 
can bo varied to taste; some chopped 
ham or remnants of game or poultry 
may be put in, and other herbs than 
those named. The filling is often 
fried in scraped bacon fat, and some 
will like a more highly-seasoned mix- 
ture than others; the principle is the 
thing, and there are few more delicious 
dishes if ordimiry care be taken. 

Mushrooms k la Merritt.— 

Required ; mushrooms, brains, butter. 


seasoning, ham, sauce, &c., as below. 
Cost, about lOd., exclusive of the brains. 

Take some mushrooms, even in size, 
about the circumference of the top of a 
sherry-glass; lay them in a buttered 
tin, season them a little, and cover with 
a buttered paper ; cook in a moderate 
oven. Boil some brains, calf’s or lamb’s 
(see Index), and beat them up while 
hot ; to about two large tablespoonfuls 
add a pinch of salt and cayenne, a salt- 
spoonful of grated lemon peel, the same 
of chopped thyme and parsley, a table- 
spoonful of chopped ham (cook(?d), a 
dash of French mustard, and a table- 
spoonful of rich white sauce or cream. 
Tho stalks of the mushrooms should 
1)0 chopped up and added to this mix- 
ture. Fill the mushrooms while hot, 
making tho surface level (not convex), 
sprinkle with fried bread-crumbs, and 
put in the centre a fancy-shaped morsel 
of cooked ham. Place them on a tin, 
and set for a few minutes in the ovtm 
over a second tin of hot water. Arrange 
nicely on a dish. Should any of tho 
brain mixture he left over, spread some 
tiny croutons with it, and dot them 
about the dish. 

Tho above mixture will fill about 
nine mushrooms. 

Mushrooms d, la Parmesan. 

— Required ; mushrooms, seasoning, 
parsley, cheese, sauce, and brcfid- 
crumbs. Cost, about Is. inclusive. 

Take, for a nice dish, about nine flap 
mushrooms, of medium size, and pre- 
pare them carefully ; pour a little oil 
and lemon juice over, with a sprinkling 
of salt and pepper, and cover them up 
for an hour. Then pour off tho oil 
into a baking- tin (it should just cover 
the bottom), lay the mushrooms in a 
single layer, and bake until done, hast- 
ing sometimes; then put them in a 
second tin (without oil), dredge with 
grated Parmesan, and give them a 
minute more in tho oven. Dredge 
again with fried bre/id-crumbs, and 
serve hot, each on a croflton a little 
largf.T than the mushrooms, and gar- 
nish with fried imrsley. If sauce is 
served, it should bo a good Chbkss 
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Sauce; or rich Melted Butter, fla- 
voured with lemon juice and grated 
cheese, is very good ; any good white 
sauce may be finished off in the same 
way. {See Mushrooms a la Soyer, 
on this page.) 

Mushrooms sur le Plat.— 

Kcquired : mushrooms, seasoning, some 
crofitons, and any pastry trimmings. 
Cost, for a dish of four to six ounces, 
about 4d. when plentiful. 

This is one of the best of the mush- 
room dishes, and the trouble is not 
groat. Put small flap mushrooms on 
a plate that will stand the fire, and lay 
a morsel of butter in each; add salt 
and pepper, a squeeze of lemon, and a 
drop of water, and then press a strip 
of paste round the rim of the plate ; 
the mushrooms must be in a single 
layer only. Press a second plate over, 
pressing it well into the paste; this 
is to keep in the flavour. Then hake 
in a good oven for twenty to thirty 
minutes. Take the top plate off and 
remove the rim of paste ; put in the 
place of it some croutons, of any desired 
shape and size, sufficient to cover the 
rim of the plate. 

Any trimmings of pastry answer for 
this ; if none arc handy, a morsel of 
flour and water paste should be made 
for the purpose. The strip is to come 
well over the edge of the lower plate, 
and should be thick, so that when the 
upper one is pressed in, it may not cut 
through it. 

Mushrooms d. la Soyer.— 

Required : mushrooms, toast, cream, 
and seasoning. Cost, about 4d. to fid, 
on an average. 

Toast a square slice of bread to a 
delicate brown, lay it on a dish, and 
put on it four freshly-gathered mush- 
rooms. The toast should bo spread 
with Devonshire (Team, and the mush- 
rooms should bo filled with it ; or, if 
this is not at hand, ordinary cream or 
butter may bo used in place of it. A 
little salt and white pepper aro to Ikj 
dredged over tho mushrooms. Next 
put u common tumbler over each mush- 
room, leaving a little space between, 


and set the dish before the fire, turning 
it about continually, that the glasses 
may not break. In about twenty 
minutes the mushrooms should bo 
done; the glasses will be filled with 
vapour, and a minute should elapse 
after removal from tho fire before they 
are taken off the bread. 

This dish is attributed to M. So 5 "er, 
who is said to have invented it while 
visiting Devonshire. 

Omons, Fried, Superior.— 

Required : onions, crumbs, flour, eggs, 
stock, &c. Cost, from fid. per pound, 
inclusive. 

ITiesc are nice as a separate dish, 
or with meats of a savour}" kind; small 
onions aro best for tho purpose. Peel 
and parboil in water, tluui drain and 
dry, and cook in a little brown stock 
until done; again dry, and leave for 
some time to get cold ; then dip them 
in flour, then in beaten egg, and next 
into fine biscuit-crumbs. A few' seconds 
in hot fat wdll crisp and brown them. 
In many cases the stock they w'oro 
boiled in comes in for gravy to servo 
with th(^m, or it can go into tho stock- 
pot or be us(‘d for soups, &c. 

Onions fried thus eat 'well wdth 
sjiusagcs, kidneys, &c. 

Onions, Glazed. — The onions 
may bo fried in the usual w’ay {see 
p. 636), or they can be stew'cd in a very 
little brown gravy after parboiling. 
They should be taken up at the last, 
and kept hot while the gravy is boiled 
fast with a little glaze ; it should look 
like thin treacle, and stick to them 
when poured over; or ordinary glaze, 
as used for meats, can bo hrushecl over 
them. Rcmeinher a pinch of sugar in 
frying the. onions. A little soy is often 
acided to the glaze for onions. 

Onion Pnr Rich,— ( Sec Onion 

Savcf., page ; follow tho recipe for 
the “richer’' sauce, but less liquid, 
as tlu^ puree should be thick ; about a 
third less milk will be right, tsve also 
Savc'E Soi'hise.) This makes a very 
gocKl puree by reducing the cream, 
stock, and bechamel, or increasing the 
onions in proportion. The reeipea 
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above referred to give full instruc- 
tions for the preparation of the onions; 
but it is well to remember that a puree 
cannot be too white, and it can hardly 
be too mild for serving with veiy 
delicate moats. 

Onion Fnr^e, Rich, Brown. 

— Fry some onions in thin slices, and 
chop them ; let them drain well, then 
simmer thian in good brown stock, to 
cov(M% until they can be sieved. Put 
back in the pan, and add brown roux 
and a little glaze or e.xtraet of meat; 
lun'l for a few minutes ; it should be so 
thick that the spoon will almost stand 
in it, and must be constantly stirred. 

It may be made thinner and served as 
Brown Onion S.u ce. For a piquant 
puree, add a little flavoured vinegar 
of any kind. A small proportion of 
celery is thought an improvement by 
some, and a bay leaf is often added. 

Onions with Macaroni.— Ke- 

quired : onions, macaroni, glaze, gravy, 
cheese, croutons, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 4d. per pound inclusive. 

Select onions equal in size, about four 
or live to the pound is large enough ; 
bake them until tender (page 635), then 
twist some boiled macaroni round and 
round, beginning at the bottom, until 
all but the top is covered. Before 
doing this brush the onions over with 
glaze, and when done coat the macaroni 
wdth glaze or good brown gravy. 
Serve on a flat dish, with a round 
crouton on the top of each onion, and 
some fancy-shaped croutons, sprinkled 
with grated cheese, about the dish. 

In preparing this a little care is 
needed to make tlic* macaroni adhere. 
While twi.sting with one liand, it must 
be i)res3ed into shajic wdth the other ; 
and it must not be over-cooked, or is 
liable to bre/ik. Another way of 
finishing off consists in dredging with 
bread-crumbs anfl grac'd (■hees<f, after 
brushing over wdth butter, then brow'n- 
ing up in a sharj) oven. These may be 
served alone, or with meat. 

Onions, Staffed, — Kequired: 
onions, butter, gravy, forcemfjat, bread- 


crumbs, and apple sauce. Cost, about 
lOd., for a dish of a pound or rather 
more. 

A very nice dish is made by taking 
the centres from some parboiled Spanish 
onions, and filling the ctuitres with 
sausage meat, flavoiinui wuth sage ; 

I then put them in a baking-tin, with 
a little hrow’n gravy, and cook them 
until nearly done, and the sausage mi‘at 
is cooked. Pour the gravy off, and 
finish the cooking, basting w ith a littlo 
butter ; then dish the onions, and servo 
with the gravy, thick('n(‘d and lioili'd 
up, round them, and ;i tiire(*n of apple 
sauce. Before imtting the sausage 
meat in the onions, some bread-crumbs 
should be put in. The cores of tho 
onions may be fried and put about 
the dish, if not wanted for any other 
purpose. 

Another ivay . — Use large onions, par- 
boil and core them, and put half a 
sheep's kidney in each ; chop up the 
onion cores and add to some brc>w'n 
gravy, in w’hich the onions may bo 
stew’cd, or they may be baked brown. 

Alany cheese preparations may bo 
u.sed for stuffing onions. (*SVr CheV:se.) 

Potato Border, Rich.— Re- 
quired : poUitoes, butter, cream, eggs, 
and seasoning. Co.st, 3d. to 4d. for a 
small border. 

Bake the potatoes in their skins, ami 
sieve them while hot. For every potato 
of medium size (such as go four to six to 
the pound), allow' a quarter of an ounce 
of butter, or a proportionate quantity 
of cream, a littlo seasoning of salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg (and for very 
Kiivoury dishes cayennt^) ; and for 
every four potatoes allow' tho yolk of 
an egg. 7'o Im* w'cll beaten : the mix- 
ture should ]>f‘ a smooth, rich-looking 
pfi.ste; th.- finer tlie sieve the better. 
'I'liis e:in be used for baking in a Iwu- 
d<r ni<»uld, or it can )»«• iiiould(*d by 
hand wlton quite cold on a lK>urd ; the 
flour the ladb r, just a dust is 
wantesl. For ordinary borders, n>U 
with the hands into a round as thick 
as a thin rolling- j)in, or, miy, the cir- 
cumference of a half-crow’ii. Join the 
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ends very neatly ; it is well to rub 
them over with of^f^-yolk, and then 
niako an oval or round border as de- 
sired. It can be marked with a fork, 
then ogi’-ed over, and baked a nice 
brown ; or it may b(.‘ leaked minus (*gg, 
and glazed afterwards. 

If mor(3 convtjnient, the; border can 
bo flattened, lo look as if baked in a 
plain border mould. 'Ehis is bt»st dom; 
with a pahdte knife, dipped in warm 
w'ater, before (Egging the border. 

Potato Cakes, Kich.—Thepare 

a mixture as for borders, flatten into 
thin round cakes of any desired size, 
then finish as for croquettes below. 

Potato Croquettes, Rich.— 

The pre])a ration is the same as for 
Potato Bohdkk, Pick. The mixture 
is then made into cork or ball sliapes, 
and may bo fri(!d, after egging and 
crumbing, and 8orv(‘d plainly ; or 
herbs or grated cheese may be a<lded. 

Auothvr K'Hif is to hollow the eentre, 
and insert a little rich, thick mince ; 
various recij)cs are given for rissoles 
and patties {sre 1mu:x); or any purees 
of game or liv(*r may be used. "J’he 
ball is then made compact, and well 
coated with egg ; a second coating is 
desirable, and they are nicer if left for 
an hour before frying. The garnish 
should be fried par.sley, and a hot dish 
paper or serviette placed under them. 
The best kinds are served as entrees. 

Potato Piir6e, Rich, Creamy. 

— liequu-ed: for each half-dozen pota- 
toes (about the size of a large duck 
egg) one ounce of butter, a little salt 
and pepper, a large tahlespoonful of 
cream, and the sairu' of milk, ami a 
dust of cayt'unc and nutmeg. Post, 
about Jkl. to 4d. 

lVik(‘ the potatoes in their skins, and 
siev(j whib? hot. Melt the butter in 
the milk, add it wliilc warm, then put 
in the cream, c(dd, and the seasoning, 
and boat well to luak** the mixture btdh 
light and white. Tin's is useful in 
many ways. It can be forced from 
n bag witii a plain l>ipc, <n* a leaf or 
rose pipe, or piled up .as a jiyramid in 
the middle of a dish of cutlets, &c. It \ 
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does well for masking anything in 
scallop shells. 

Potato Pur^e, Rich, with 

RffgfS. — Omit the milk and cream, 
add the yolks of two eggs, with other 
ingredients as above, th(*n beat the 
whites stiffly, and stir them in at the 
last minute. I’his will bfj a rich 
colour, and will rise considerably if 
put on to a lH>t dish and set in the 
oven for a short time. It should 
brown delicately. If to be served in 
a vegetable dish, the dish or plate 
on which it has been baked may bo 
set in it if small enough ; but if for an 
entree dish (with moat, &:c.) the pvra- 
iiii<l must be slip])ed on to it by moans 
of a vegetable slice or i>alette knife. 

In forming the ab(;ve tor the (aou, 
use a bag and J'ipe, or arrange it in 
spo<»nfuls, tap(Ting towards the top. 

I Cost, a little more than the above. 

' Potato Pyraimd, Italiar 
IMCethod. — Required : potatoes, 
croutons, cheese, gravy, butter, eggs, 
etc., as below. Cost, about 8d. 

C’ook ami slice a pound of pota- 
toes. Tut soriH* croatons round a 
dish to form a border, or make a 
ring crouton. Put in a saucepan a 
tablespoon fill of veal gravy, an ounce 
of grated Parmesan cheese, two ounces 
and n half of butter, a large table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, a good 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg, with the }*olks of three eggs. 
Whisk over the fire until hot and 
thick, and nearly boiling. Form a 
pyramid, pouring some of the s^tuce 
over tach layer of potatoes. On the 
top put grated cheese, and breail- 
criimbs over llu* lust layer of sauce ; 
bake a nice brown, and serve very hot. 

This is a very good dish. 

Potatoes d la Bonne Bonche. 

— Kt'quired : half a do/eii medium - 
sized jHitatoes, a shalot, a teaspoouful 
of ( hoppl'd parsley, a fourth .as much 
(•('bT’v- salt, tlu' same of powtlennl 
thyme, a little tarx*agon, two ounces 
of butti'r, seasoning to taste, and the 
juice of a loimm. Cost, about iMi. 

Steam tho potatoes until throe* 
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((mtlh* ilon<<. die* Ihnm *nil ai|ii)>r'(p 
» of Iho lomim juic*^ or»;*r. h*\d 
IW herU» ami a tiaah of 

thm t«> jji't qm’U* r^M, taking 
cart'- to txoor tlw iu. ( hop tho .shalot 
xnd swtvU it in the ihon add 

tho jH)tat'M['s. and j*)jako tJjo jviij until 
th«' nml(‘nts an’ tvK»kod ; nd*l nion' 
Ifinon juiit and st as-.tnini: at the ond. 
Tlit'Sf an' vt'iy p^ *d alono. or with 
steaks and t'lu»!'s: tlu'v should ]h' i».ale 
in colour, and the slialut may he kept j 
out if pn ft’vrcd. .Sometitne.^ a hint of 
sh ilot juice (obtained hy pounding; or 
a few drops of any tlavi aired vinoinr 
iv usimI to heiirhten the tlavour, ami liy 
stuiie li'inon juice only is employ »*d. 

Potatoes ^ la Bnehesse.— 

(*SVc the recipe for Uicii Potatc* Pi ukk, 
WITH K(i<js, on paiic (i89.) Make some 
in the siime way, hut add an extra white 
of offg — that is, three whit(*s to two 
yolks. Half fill some greased deep 
patty-pans, and hake in a sharp oven. 
The mixtuH’ should hiper at the top in 
jiutting it in the patty-pans. Detaeh j 
very carefully, and dn'dg<- witli ehoj>ped | 
jiarsley or euralline j»'‘j)per, or a little; ; 
siev(;d egg-yedk. Serve with a good 
mine*’ or hash, or other dishes as j»re- 
feni'd. 

Potatoes, Fried, Superior.— 

There are various iiunies for this dish 
— Potatoes, Fried a la Souflle is om* ; 
Puff*“d Potatoes is another. Those who 
wouM eat fried potatoes in pi rfection 
should try it. First slice or cut kiilney 
potatoes into shapes like the sections of 
an orange ; after washing, dry them ; 
a floun^d cloth is used hy some, hut 
flour is not ncedcMj. They must then 
he fried in fat to cover, not hot enough 
to Colour them, only to cook thorn, and 
wh* n soft they mnst he taken uj) ; tin v 
may lake five minutes or more, and a | 
frving-h.isko-t shrmld he used. 'J'lie j 
fat .shoul 1 then ho niadi; very hot, the 
potatoes being kept warm meanwhile ; 
thf’V are them put in the basket and 
again pluTig< d in. If the fat he right, 
they will puff out ; the basket shrmld 
be gently moved, and must be taken 
out as soon as the ix)tatoe8 are a golden 


’ with Kilt 

j iinrj. If hkfxl, with choppod parxh.y or 
rayonnr. Th.-y nro an cxrollont ac- 
! rt*fn|Kintmetit to game, Im^f steaks, Are. 

Non:. — If not dried well, or the 
sectuul fat is not Iiot enough, the dish 
is not a sucee.'is. 

Potatoes, Minced, and 

Sautdd. - New* |«)tafo(*s are nice 
I thus: hoil them whole until half or 
Ihree-jwirts doin'. When cold, cut them 
in dic<‘,and fini.sli thc<-ookin.g in hutter; 
they shouM he delicately cidourfd and 
kej>t .sidt; old j»otatiM S can he .su treated 
if not a Very im aly kind. M-ii riiK 
Saick or Pi TTKU is often 
.MTved with these, or any gttod wliito 
.‘<iiuee is etpially nice. (\)st, about 
.‘hi. or M. p r pound when jdeiitiful, 
ineluding adjiim t< 

Potatoes with Pnr^e d la 
Brough. — Iteipiirod : pittaloes, a 

jMiree as ]»elow, and some croiiton.s. 
Post, about Is. 

Clean.se ami boil some new potatoes, 
and turn tliem into a liot soft cloth 
as soon as done. They must l»e (*ven 
in size or tin* dish does not look well. 
Make a jmree as follows for a ]>oun(l 
of potatoes: — Put in a stewjwin a tahlo- 
8j)oonfid of brown saiua', the same of 
fresh tomato pul}>, an ounce of freeh 
butter, a half t.ibies]»oonful of .sherry, 
a mor.sid of glaze the size of a nut, 
a little salt and cayenne, a dash of 
F'ri nch mustard, and a few droj>s of 
carmine. Stir these to the IkuI, then 
add a tablespoonful of grated ham, 
the sieved yolk of a liard egg, and the 
white first (‘hoj>j>ed, then si<;ved. Add 
more ef>]ouring if needed ; the mixture 
should he a pn tly jiirik ; now put 
some small oblong er<)utons on a dish, 
om for each jiotato; lay them on, and 
mask with the sauce ; tin; erouii'iis are 
t<i he large enough to show a rim all 
round the potatoi'S. 

Another way of serving, when a 
rather more sulistantial dish is wanted, 
is made by laying a slice of hot ham 
on each crouton before putting the 
jiotatoos on : mask with a little brown 
sauce, then finish off as directed. The 
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pur6e answers equally well for other 
vegetables. It is excellent with young 
turnips or Jerusalem artichokes, to 
which it gives a very jJeasant 
2 >iquancy. 

Potatoes with Far^e k la 
Christie. — Required : potatoes, and 
a puree as l^elow, with garnish, &c. 
Cost, rather more than the above. 

l^repare the potatoes as above, but 
after peeling tlKiin trim with a “root 
knife,” to give a ridged appearance. 
{See Vegetahle Knives.) l^Iake a 
puree as above, but add a tablesj-jcon- 
ful of cookiid game livers, j)Oimded 
and sieved. {Sre recipes in tht; chapter 
on Game.) This is to ])e more highly 
seasoned, and if liked, the wine may 
be incn.v'ised and the tomato pulp re- 
duced a little. CU'OLitons may bo used 
as above, or some rich potato cakes 
(page 089). If the latter, glaze them. 
(Jarnisli with fried parsley and serve 
very liot. 

Potatoes k la Rose.— Re- 
quired : a potato puree and some arti- 
choke bottoms. C.V>st, if a small tin of 
artichokes, about Is. Od, to 2s. with 
sauce. 

Prepare a puree {see page 689) and 
colour part of it pale pink; put this 
into one side of a forcing-bag with a 
rose pipe, and the plain, uncoloured 
part into the other side. Have a hot 
dish ready, on which some artichoke 
bottoms, previously heated, have been 
placed. Force out the potatoes to form 
a rose on each. Do this near the fire, 
the dish being set over boiling water; 
a cloth must be used over the forcing- 
bag. This can either go to table as a 
separate coiii*8c, with a little good siiiice, 
or bo servrd round any nice made dish 
of filli'ts, kidneys, sweetbreads, &c. It 
is very ])retty and has many uses. 

Potatoes staffed (a Chinese 
dish). — Reijuired : potatoes, steak, &c., 
for the filling as below*, and some 
butter. Cost, about 8d. per pound, 
inclusive. 

Parboil some potatoes of even size, 
and let them got cold; take a morsel 
from one end, and scoop out the 


interior. Prepare the following mixture 
for filling the vacant places: — Pass 
some tender steak through a mincer, 
add a small onion to each half-pound, 
a couple of chillies, a morsel of garlic, 
a little salt and mixed spice, wdth some 
herbs; pound up finely in a mortar. 
Cook all in a little butter ; then, after 
filling the potatoes, replace the ends, 
and bake in a tin, with butter, to a 
golden brow’n. The potatoes; must he 
thoroughly done without being broken. 
Drain and serve very hot. 

Another way . — Use any w'hitc meat 
for the filling ; cook it in a spf>onful or 
two of white stock in place of butter, 
and flavt>ur with herbs and spices ; 
cnricli it with crt*am, and thicken 
the minri' with boiled rice carefully 
jjouiidcd. Tliis is a delicate dish. 
Anotlicr variety is made by using a 
little curry, cri am. and lemon or lime 
juice to flavour and t'lirich th(‘ meat. 

Potatoes k la Supreme. — 

K*‘(iuired ; potatoes and sauiv. egg and 
crum>>s. Cost, about 8d. for a dish of 
a pound, ineluding fri(*d i)ar&lt^y for 
garni.di. 

Steam tht' potatoes and leave to cool, 
mask them with the Sai ck Si tkeme, 
then crumbs, then eggs and erumba 
again; quarter them if large. Fry and 
drain, and serve very hot. 

Puree k la Zouave, in Cases. 

— Required : half a pint of stiuce, eggs, 
potatoes, and eroustades as below. 
Cost, exelusive of the sauce, about 6d, 
or 8d. 

Make the sauce as directed (page 
107), but insteiid ()f adding meat to it, 
make it thiek w'ith eooked, sieved 
potatoes. Fry eroustades, oiu' for each 
person {see Gaumshes), boil four eggs 
hard, and slice tlu iii, put a slice in 
each eroustade, then sauee, and a slice 
of egg on the top. If more egg bo 
liked, put slices round the side.*^. Servo 
hot, and dredge the tops with fried 
crumbs. 

^ Salsify 4 la Crdme.— Take the 
roots, after boiling ; dry Uiem writh a 
soft cloth, cut them into Icn^hs of an 
inch or more, and lay them in enough 




f^ate of lemon jieel and nutmeg?, pive 
an exccdlcnt flavour. Cost, variabb* 

Spinach Croquettes.— , 

Required : spinach, game, potato I 

pastry, eggs and crumbs, ice., as | 
below. Cost, about 6d. to 9d. per 
dozen, but variable. 

This is a good dish for any meal, 
and as remnants come in for it it is not 
costly. Take some cold spinach puree 
and make it into little balls the size of 
a large walnut. Hollow the centre 
and put in a morsel of game j^uree, or 
one of the livers only recijies undfT 
Game). Close up and cover with a 
thin layer of potato pastry, and fry as 
directed for croquett(i8 gc-iienilly. Or 
instead of this, a coating of beaten 
egg and bread-crumbs, or crushed ver- 
micelli can be used. These are to be 
well drained, and served with a little 
game gravy or sauce. 


Spinach Crohtes with Ham. 

— Prepare the croutes as above, and 
lay on each a little S'li'-e of nicely 
broiled ham, nearly the size of the 
croute ; it should show just a margin 
of spinach ; brush over with thin glaze 
or good gravy, and p\it a tiny pile of 
hard-boiled egg, sliced and cut into 
very small dice on the top. A morsel 
of parsley or chcu vil comjdt.ics the 
dish. Serve very hot. Cost, bd. to 
Is. j)cr dozen. 

Spinach Custard.— Rcijuired : 
six tablespoon fills of eo(»ked spinach, 
Ki<*ved, half a jaiit of milk, the same of 
cream, thc^ yolks of live eggs, and a 
little seasoning. Cost, about Is., willi- 
out spinach. 

Put tin? sieved spinach in a liowl, 
add the strained yolks of eggs, and 
beat well, then the milk and cream 
heated together ; add them by d<*grec« 
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find beat hard ; season and sot by to 
tool, then fill any little fancy moulds, 
biittcriid, and cook them until firm. 
JOillicr set the moulds in a potato 
sioamer, or in a stewpan with hoilin^^ 
water round them, but see that it sim- 
mers only. A buttered pajaa* should 
b(} laid over the moulds. Turn out 
very carefully. A desstirtspoonful of 
arrowroot or potato flour, mixed with 
the milk, and boiled before adding to 
the spinach, will ensure the moulds 
turning out firmly, but they will eat 
rather less delicately. Or thi^ yolk of 
a hard-boiled egg, sieved, ami an extra 
raw' yolk may be used if liked. These 
arc useful as a garnish ; they look 
pretty round a dish of mince or hash 
(of a superior kind) ; they go well with 
sweetbreads, whole or sliced, veal cut- 
lets, and made dishes generally. Or 
they can be guniished with strips of 
poultry, ham, tongue, &c., heated in a 
Tittle good sauce, and served sejiarately. 
W'ith other vegetables cut into fancy 
shapes, they arc suitable for putting 
round a bniised joint. 

Spinach Ptir6e page C54>. 
— The finer the sieve through which 
the .spinach i.s passed the better. For 
a very good dish, return the sieved 
fipinach to the saucei>an, with half a 
gill of thick cream to a quart, and stir 
until hot. This is nice for using from 
a bag and ])iia'. Another good puree is 
made by beating in the sieved yolk of 
a hard egg to the above quantity, with 
a little cream or butter, and seasoning 
to taste. A ])uree of .spinach ju’cssed 
rnto a mould or basin, turm-d out, and 
coated W'ith thick hech.'imel or other 
good sfiuco, .and garnislied with fancy 
sha[>c.s f)f glazed ham, slicc.s of hard 
eggs, and croutons, is a very nice dish. 
A good puree of onions or cadery may 
he us«>d in.stead of sauce with the 
spinach. Cost, varies w'ith the adjuncts 
employed. 

Tomato Cllips. — For cooM 

cliips, take the outer part, with the 
skin adhering, and see that the toma- 
toes are sound and fully ripe ; cut up 
into chips, and fry or cook them 


quickly, so as to retain their shape. 
They are a ready and effective gar- 
nish for many colourless vegetables, 
also rice, &c. 

For raw chips, simply cut them in 
the same w'ay, and season them ; tliey 
may be left plain, or 8pnnkl<;d with 
chojiped parsley or other green meat ; 
if oil h(‘ used, with tarragon, Ac*., 
they are useful for .salads of m.my 
sorts. A sharp knife is wanted, and if 
the fruit be over-ripe and ‘‘pappy ” the 
chips are a failure. 

Tomato Bolls, Italian.~J?c- 

I quired : tomatoe.«, seasoning, stock, 

, cream, ham, chicken, eggs, crumbs, 

I and vennicclli. C().st, about Is. 8d. 

Tak< four ripe tomatoes, tlic .size of 
a ntedium orange, or a proportionate 
numbe r of snailler ones. Break tin in 
11 ]) and rub through a sieve : no seeds 
must go through, and it .saves time to 
u.se a little warm st(ak to nnestori 
them. Chop a teaspoonful each of 
parslc'v, onion, and basil and thyme 
, mixed ; add these to the pulp with 
j thrie ouiu'es of chopped bam, tl 
same weight of chicken (the white 
part of a hrai'^ed or boilod one', 
much brt^ad as the tw’o meats coinbincd, 
to be soaked in stock or cream, and 
scjiieezc'd dry first, and pt pja r and salt 
to taste. Add as much beaten egg as 
is required to bind the mass, then put 
it by ill a coed jdace lor a few hours. 
Ji^hape it on a Houred board the thick- 
ness of ordinary siiusages, and two 
inches long, it for garnishing; but for 
seiwirali* service ihrv may be longer. 
Brush them ovit with raw* egg yolk, 
and roll tlnuii in fine bread-crumbs; 
Set a.^ide for an liour, llu ii egg again 
and roll in < nisln d vermicelli. Fry in 
plenty of hot fat, to .'i de!ic.>te brown. 

Another xr(n(. — Omit the herbs 
named alcove, .and season with chopped 
chervil ami tarragon, and a few* drops 
of tarragon vinegar. 

Tomatoes an Gratin. — Tho 

roci}H‘ for mushrooms (page C86) may 
j be followed so far as the tilling of the 
tomatoes is concerned. The pulp must 
be removed with a small spoon; u 
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portion of it, freed from the seeds, can be 
mixed with the mushroom preparation 
used for the filling. A round should be 
cut in the stalk end for the removal 
of the pulp, and this must be filled up 
with fried crumbs or a little crouton. 
Many ways of preparing this dish 
are given ; the following is simpler 
than the above: — Slice some tomatoes, 
lay them in a flat dish, buttered and 
covered with bread-crumbs, then strew 
some cho})ped mushrooms over, with a 
little ham ; or use herbs and ham. or 
chopped onions ; moisten with a little 
brown Siiuce, cover with more crumbs, 
add a few bits of butter, and bake in 
a quick oven to a nice brown. Cost, 
about 9d. per pound. 

Note. — In filling up the holes wdth 
crumbs (first recipe), to prevent their 
falling over the other part of the toma- 
toes, take a bit of paper, and cut a hole 
in it the right size; lay it over tlio 
tomatoes, and fill through the hole ; 
any loose crumbs will then bo caught 
by the paper. 

Tomatoes with Iced Sauce. 

.—There are many >vays of serving 
these ; a good one is as follows ; — 
Halve some ripe tomatoes and core and 
seed them ; the skims may be removed 
or not as preferred. Make some 
8 au(;e a la lIiiEsDE, and cut it in 
tiny dice shapes, then fill the halves 
with it and lay each in a fancy paper 
case. Arrange th(;m on a dish covered 
with a lace paper and garnish w'ith 
green salad. 

Another way, — Prepare the tomatoes 
in the same w’ay, and put in each luilf 
a tiny mould of Sauce a la Cal- 
cutta. Instead of using paper cases, 
dish them in a bed of green salad ; the 
efi:'ect of the three colours is very 
pretty. For a quicker method put 
the saiux; in the tomatoes instead of in 
moulds ; level it wdth a palette knife, 
and set in an ice cave to get firm, then 
dish as ]>efore. 

Another way, — ]\lake some iSauce a j 
l’Alceste, by the second method ; ; 
arrange it in a mould with a layer of ' 
thinly-sliced tomatoes in the middle, | 


so that when turned out there shall 
be two layers of sauce with toma- 
toes between. If a border mould, 
turn out and fill the centre with toma- 
toes in dice, mixed wdth ordinary 
mayonnaise, a little of which is pre- 
fenibly coloured green for garnishing 
the surface. A plain mould can be 
used, and the sauce cut up into squares : 
these can be piled in tlie middle of a 
dish, and tin' tomatoes as tibove but in 
pink mayonnaise, put all round. The 
latter is the prettier w'uy of serving. 
Cost, variable. 

Tomatoes, Moulded. ~ Iho 

moulds illustrated below can be used 
for a number of purposes, both for hot 
and cold entrees, salads, and for the 
garnishing of a variety of dishes. 
With wliatever they may be filled, it 
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is important that the lw’ohalvi‘s of the 
mould are pressed firmly together, and 
that the marks on each side the mould 
are exactly opposites each other, or their 
appearance when turned out will bo 
disappointing. 

For Tomatoes a la Si cuemb, line 
the moulds with Tomato Akpu:, lirst 
adding to it a Uhlespoonf ul of whipp(;d 
cream and the saiiu? of cooked chicken, 
])Ound(;d and sieved, to each half-pint. 
When firm, fill nj) with a luiree inado 
from chicken as above, mix(^d with 
cream and rich chickem BU»ck, two 
taldesjKJonfuls of <‘ach to half a )>int 
of th(; cliiek(rii ; then add half a gill 
of Sai ck Si'I'kIcme, and mix voi*y 
thoroughly ; this should be put on ice 
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and be on the jjoint of setting before it 
is put into the moulds. Set them in an 
ice cave or on ice for about half an 
hour and turn out, either on a border 
of aspic or rice, or on a dish paper ; 
use parsley or other green material as 
garnish. The chicken for these is to 
be delicately seasoned. 

For Tomatoes a la Bechamel, us(i 
sauce of that name for the one given 
above, and for an economical disli 
cooked veal or rabbit cun be used in 
place of chicken. 

Tomatoes k la Tyrrell.— 

Required : tomatoes, butter, jelly, 
stoic sauce, brown sauce, crumbs, 
egg, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
very variable, according to the ad- 
juncts named below. I 

Take good-sized tomatoes for this 
dish, as even in shape and size as pos- 
sible ; use the centre slices only, and 
cut them about a quarter of an inch | 
thick ; take the skin off, the hard core 
out, and the pips away. Mix in a 
basin a couple of ounces of butter, a 
teaspoonful of rod currant j‘‘lly. the 
same of store sauce and niushrooiii 
ketchup mixed, a saltspoonful of I 
mignonette pepper, the .same of salt 
and castor sugar, and a tabh'spoonful 
of brown sauce. Tlu^se are the pro- 
portions ; the quantity must be regu- 
lated by the weiglit of the tomatoes ; 
this mixture does for about a pound. 
Brush .'I baking sheet over with butttT, 
put the tomatoes in in a single layer, 
brush the upper side with beaten yolk 
of egg, then with tlu; mixture above ; 
put in a sharp oven, and wlien half- 
done dredge with crumbs, ]>rcforHbly 
lightly-fried on(>s ; finish the cooking, 
then put the white of tlie egg on in 
tiny spots round the (idges of the 
slices; it must be beaten to the 
stiffest possible froth first ; brown up 
in the oven, or witli the salamander. 
These are now ready for serving as a 
separate dish on round croutt)ns, or 
they may Imj used as adjunets to otlier 
dishes. As a breakfast dish fh<‘y may 
be garnished in the centre with bacon 
or liam cut in dice and mixed with 


thickened gravy or brown sauce. Or 
some sausages can be sliced and piled 
up in the same way. The remains of 
any of the rich sorts of pates in tins 
are also very handy, and by using with 
them some meat or poultry a little 
goes a long wa>\ All the minces of 
liver of game and poultry of the most 
savoury sorts, as given in the chapjtcr 
on Game anu Poi ltry, answer ad- 
miraldy ; but delicately - flavoured 
minces are not suitable. Tlun there 
are various ways of garnishing with 
forcemeat or eggs, (^ee Index.) 

Truffled Tomatoes.— Required : 
tomatoes, ti utiles, slicrry, stock, crumbs, 
glaze, croutons, and brown sauce. Cost, 
about 8d. to lOd. per pound, without 
truffles. 

Take some fully -ripe tomatoes of 
moderate size, ( ut them through ; re- 
move the skin and pij)S and the hard 
core from th(‘ centre ; mince a few 
truffles, moisten them with sherry, and 
add tliem to an equal bulk of bread- 
crumbs that have soaked in rich stock ; 
Pta.son a little and mix wdl, then add 
a little brown sauce just to make a 
moist mass. Fill the tomatoes with 
this, level each half, then press to- 
gether in their original shape ; put 
each in a round china case and steam 
them until tlie tomatoes are done; 
then brush the tops with thin glazo 
and lay a fancy crouton on the tops ; 
stick tiny triangular croutons all round 
the edges, and serve hot. 

Truffle Purde,— 'VVash, brush, 
and peel half a pound of fresh truffles, 
round tlicin with an ounce of butter 
and press them through a hair sieve. 
Put them into a stew’pjin wdlh a quarter 
of a ]>int of gi>od brown sauce, and 
let them boil for ten minutes. Just 
before siu'ving the i)ureo, dissolve an 
ounce of glaze and an ounce of butter 
in a little stock, and add to it. Cost, 
variable. 

Truffles k ritalienne.— 

Cb'ansi' thoroughly, dry, and pare 
eight truffles, cut them into thin slices, 
and put them into a baking- dish with 
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a quarter of a pint of liUcea oil, a 
tablespoonfiil of chopped parsley, a 
pinch of powdered thyme, anotlu‘r of 
powdered inacf*, and a little j)epper 
and salt. Let them bake gentl}' nearly 
an hour, squeeze the strained juice of 
half a lemon over them, and serve 
very hot. If liked, a (dove of garlic 
may be minced and put with them. 
Cost, very uncertain. 

Truffles in Madeira.— Ko- 

q Hired : a dozen line fresh truffles, 
IMadeira to cover them, a couple of 
cloves, a pinch of cayenne and mig- 
nonette i^cpper, salt, an ounce of 
butter, and half an ounce of glaze. 
Cost, variable. 

After the truffles are washed and 
prepaiH'd they must be kept cool until 
wanted. Put them in a saucepan with 
the wine and seasoning, and cook until | 
tender ; then add the glaze, and k(*ep ' 
the truffles hot while the wine is boiled 
quickly for a few minutes ; add the 
butter, pour the whole over, and serve 
the truffles at once. 

Truffles* Potted. — AVash, brush, 
peel, and slice six ounces of fresh 
truffles. Dissolve a ])Ound of frc*sh 
butter; skim it carefully, pour it into 
a basin, and let it stand two or thri‘o 
minutes, then pour the jjure oiled jiart 
away from the thick, milky sub.staiice 
which will have settled at the bottom. 
Put the sliced truffles into a deliciitcdy- 
clean stewpan, and ])Our the butter 
p ntly over them. Let it stand until 
it is set, then put the saucejian on a 
slow fire, and stew the truffles very 
gently until they are tender. Lift 
them into dry preserving jars, covt.r 
them with the butter, and store them i 
in a cool and perfectly dry place. They | 
will keep for months, and will be a 
most acceptable addition to tin; break- 
fust or luncheon table. The butter 
which remains after the truffles aivj 
tln^roughly covered, so as to exclude 
the air, may be potted separately, and 
may be usi.mI for flavouring sauces and 
various delicate preparations. Time 
1o stew the truffles, thirty minutes, or 
more. Cost, variable. 


Truffles d la Serviette.— 

liequired : truffles, bacon, wine, gravy, 
herbs, &c., as below. Cost, uncertain. 

Wash and brush the trufti(*s to fiee 
them from dirt and grit, using many 
waters; drain well, and ]*ut thiun in 
a stewpan lined with tli inly-sliced 
bacon; pour veal gravy ovei- with a glass 
of white wine ; add a bunch of pars- 
ley, a sprig of tbyint', a bay leal, a 
clove or two, and a little celery, ( 'over 
closed}', simmer until doTie, and let 
them cool in the liipiid. When re- 
quired for tabl(‘, re-heat, and drain, 
and dish in a folded napkin. Siaid to 
table with cold butter. I’ime, about 
three-quarters of an hour to (iii hour. 

Another icat /. — After washing and 
brushing the truffles until quite clean, 
dry them, and wraj) each 8(‘j)aratcly in 
a buttered paper, then bake them in 
a good oven, or before the fire in a 
Dutch oven, turning them tliat they 
may be equally and thoroughly cooked. 
Take off the ])apers, wi})e the truffles 
with a soft warm cloth, and serve on a 
j)rettily-folded napkin. Time, about 
an hour. 

Truffles* Stewed in Cham- 

p^ne.— -Sjdect thf? finest truffles for 
this dish, reject any that huv(‘ a mu.sty 
smell. Wash aial brusli them well 
; with cold water only, change it sevcr.il 
I times, and when tliey are jH-rfectly 
j clean line a stewpnn witli slices of 
i sweet haeon ; ])ut in the truffles witli a 
hunch of ])arsley, green onions, and 
thyme, two (tr fhre^e hay It^ave.s, two 
clove.s, and a little sweet hasil ; j)Our 
in siitfleient ri( h veal gravy t(» cover 
them, with half a pint of (ham))agne. 
Poil them very softly 'for an hour, then 
draw tliem aside and ltd them (m»o1 in 
the gravy. Heat them afn‘.s}i in it 
when they firti wanted for table; lift 
them out and dmin tlima in a very 
clean cloth, and dish them neatly in 
a while napkin, which sluill contrast a.s 
strongly as jjossibhi with the dark hue 
of llu! truffles. The above amount of 
champagne is for two pounds. Bottled 
truffleH may be used in the same man- 
ner; their liquor should be used in 
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place of sonio of the stock, and the 
champagne may be reduced ; or, for a 
less expensive dish, light wine of good 
quality may he used instead for the 
stowing, a glass of champagne being 
added near the end. 

Turnip BaUs or Marbles.— 

Prepare some nice young turnips, by 
ouUing them into balls the size of a 
common marbh! ; blanch them, then 
cook in white stock until tender, if to 
be coated with white sauce. 

Turnip Cups. — 'i’hesc arc re- 
ferred to in several recii)es. Boil and 
halve some turnii).s; scoop out the 
centres, and fill with peas, carrots in 
dice or p(ja sliapes, beans, or beetroot ; 
anything, in short, that w’ill fonu a 
pleasant contrast in point of colour. 
These can be i)ut round a dish of lamb 
or veal. The scooped-out part can 
be used for a puree, and, if liked, the 
cups put round it. Before filling the 
cups, coat them with w’hito sauce ; 
ca 2 )er or parsley is also suitable. 

Turnip Fur^e, Rich.— 

Itequired ; tiirnij)S, cream, sauce, butter, 
seasoning, and garnish, as bdow’. (lost, 
4d., exclusive of the turnips. When 
Pnmch oiujs iirc^ used, the puieo is 
much more expensive. 

Boil and sieve th<‘ tui’ni[)S ; to a quart 
of the pulp add a tablespoonful ea Ji of 
cream and BhkiiAMEi., or t»ther rich 
sauce, and lialf an ouni-tf of butter; 
season nicely, and stir for sonn minutes. 
Very white turnips are la-st for this— 
French ones are sure to be of good 
colour if properly cooked. This may be 
served plain, or sprinkl .'d with choppt'd 
parsley, or shreds of cooked carrot or 
beetroot may be put round the b;ise, 
with a few choi)pcd capers ; but this 
must depend upon the nature of the 
dish it is to serv(‘d with. 

Note. — If wanted stilt', a little flour 
should bo dredged over the tmiiips 
before any liquid is added, after they 
are sieved. 

Turnip Fur6e, with Bread.— 

This is culled Fuench Pukee, or 
Tvump and Bread Pur^e. It is 


recommended as being rather more 
substantial than the above. To make 
it, take the sieved pulp, preferably of 
French turnips, and put it in a sauce- 
pan with its bulk of bread-eruinb.; 
that have h(!cn soaked in cream as for 
Hauc(;. Boil for a few minutes — it 
should ho thick ; then season and serve. 
Cost, rather less than the above. 

Turnips au Beurre.— Young 
turnips are required; they are to he 
shaped, according to taste, in olives, 
pears, &c. Suflieient butter is then to 
be melted in a st(;w'pan ; it should just 
cover thc'in in <'i single layer, and the 
cooking should bo geiitl(‘, or they are 
liable to break. They w’ill take from 
thirty to forty minutes. A grciit im- 
provement in the Havour is effected by 
parboiling tlu.'in in white stuck. Serve 
a.s they are, or sprinkled with chopped 
pirsley or capers. They are nice with 
lamb or veal. 

Turnips, Pried.— After boiling 
in wliite stock until nearly done, dry 
and finish off as directed for Onions, 
Fried, SrpEUioR. They are nice for 
garnishing, and may lie in balls or 
olives, slices, dice, or like the sections 
of an orange. If served with fried 
tomatoes the appearance of the dish is 
improved. 

Turnips, Glazed.— Boil until 
nrarly done, then dry and fry in a 
little hot hit, turning them about until 
golden brown ; brush with thin glaze 
and serve. 

Vegetable Marrow, Mari- 
naded. — By treating as follows, the 
vegetable is greatly improved : — After 
iKiring, seeding, and cutting up the 
maiTow'3 into suitable pieces for 
serving, sj)riiikle them with guilt and 
peptuT, then pour over them a mixture 
of half a gill of olive oil, a tahh^spoon- 
ful each of hruw ii vinegar and herbal 
vinegar, and a teaspoonful of spiced or 
chilli vinegar ; this w ill servo for a 
good-sized marrow, or two small ones ; 
after coating with the above, 8i\ueeze 
the juice of half a lemon over them, 
and leave for awdiile, covertMl. Take 
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* !!?!» P«rr. W itowB them, 

■■■•w «UK« tuTW, 

w «n J» lued up in 

Jmm miliidi. 

▼•fataUs Marrow Shapes 

or Caps-— T iksip Ci i’#.) 

Tegetable Marrow, StalFed 

' ijii!* iit j*ixH c iinp chaj>UT). — liy 
usim^ ji rirh formiuMt. ami 
wiili a picni wiiilv or brown saui-o or 
jrravv. Very iiitx dislu'> aiv obtainable. 
The niari-ow may also be ent in pieces 
after boilini' or steaming, tlien scoope<l j 
out into lK)at shapes <.)r any similar, ' 
the hollows tilled with a wliito 
brown mince of meat, poultry, or 
game, and served hot. ( Vrd 1 m)i:x 
for various minces and purees.) Tur- 
nips may bo treated similarly if cut 1 
through, and scooped out into eu]) ! 
shapes. 

Vegetables for Garmsbing. 

— The })roj)aration of vegetables for 
the garnishing of soii])S, and various 
dishes of the cold savoury clas.s, in* i 
eluding sfilads, entrees, Arc., retjuires | 
considerable care, or tliev will be ino.st 1 


I ^ of aspic 

I to bnng about tho desired results 
I iiio foJIowtng points may be empha- 
siRHl : — They must l)c most thoroughly 
misted at starting, after the preliminary 
clejinsing ; the water they arc Iwiled 
in should Ix' phmtifuland well skimmed, 
and the vessel must be scrupulously 
clean ; th(*v must be well cooked, but 
not over-done; and thi.s is a ratlier 
dithcult tusk wliun very small sliapes 
are in question — for a moment too 
long, and they break ; still, if not 
done, not only are they practically un- 
. .table, but the colour and general 
appi'arance are quite different ; tliis is 
especially the case witli turiii])s. As 
soon as dont‘, they sliould he strained 
and rinsed with clean cold water, then 
put, each vegetable separately, in glasses 
of cold water until wanted; in this way 
any imperfection can be readily d<?- 
tficted. Kuch colour must be boiled in 
a separate Vf.'ssel, and tlu; fresliest and 
be.st vegetables only should be us -d. 
After putting tliem in the glasses, 
cover to keep out the dust. 


disappointing as regards their colour, VegetableSi Icod. — Iced 
T his is particularly the case when they j VEOETAifLEs.'i 



SALADS AND SALAD DRESSINGS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

It is said by inanv tliat tlio making of salads is not an art in England ; 
that time is bepfni(l^(Ml, and the treatment of tlie materials not understoixl. 
It is also ur^od that a number of the most wholesome salad plants are 
altog’other ignored. In these aeeiisations there is no doubt some truth ; 
but the salads of everyday life are not the myst(‘rioiis compounds that 
some people seem to imagine them : and as ce rtain rules are applicable 
both to the plain and rich dishes, we will detail tlnmi at the outset, giving 
first attention to the class of salads known as nne. 

The fresher the materials, the greater the chance of a good salad; but 
for the majority of people, only such plants as have lost their pristine 
freshness are possible. Tliis brings us to somewhat debatable ground, 
viz., washing or no washing. This question is best settled by the 
application of a little common-sense. If, for example, lettuces are 
brought in fresh and in unstinted quantities from one’s own garden, so 
that only the bt‘st jiarts need be used, and no sign of insect ap]x?ars, 
then it were folly to do more than wifK* the leaves ; but if a lettuce has 
been bought, and every bit must be made the most of, then washing is as 
necessary for the purpose of reviving it. as for the cleansing; and every- 
body knows that i)laiit8 of all sorts that have come from a distance 
arc often extremely gritty, lii such cases the thing is to do the 
washing carefully and quickly, and to dry the lettuce thoroughly. As 
this is the plant about which there is most constant controversy, we have 
given it first place. After the washing, to avoid breaking the leaves, 
either put the lettuce in a clean cloth, and take it up by the four comers, 
and swing it round and round until all traces of moisture are lost ; or, 
what is l)ett(*r, put it in a Avire basket (a frying basket Avill answ’cr for 
want of a better), and subject it to the same treatment. The best thing 
of all is, of course, a proper salad basket; these are of Avire, globe- 
shaped, Aviih a narroAV neck, so that the salad cannot with ordinary 
care fall out during tlie sAvingiug. After the drying, it is a gcxKl plan 
to leaA’^o salad expo.sed to the air for a short time, and this may be 
done on a sieve or in a colander. With resjK*ct to celery, aac are of opinion 
that not only Avashing, but soaking for a time is necessary in the case 
any that has been long out of the gnmud, as in freshly-drawn celery there 
is a large proportion of water. 

The term salad is at the present time a very comprehensive one ; a 
number of dishes that bear the title can la' served as entnk's : and by a 
little alteration in the garnish or dressing, many dishes of dressed 
vegetables are snitahly served as salads, and vice versa. 

A word on the Avholesomeness or otherwise of salads in general may 
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not be amiss. In most instances each must be a law unto himself; but the 
general opinion of those who have studied the matter seems to be that tlio 
old-fashioned common Englisli salad, deluged with vinegar, is tlio most 
likely to disagree, especially if eaten with tea. This is accounted for by 
the quantity of water that salad ])lants contain ; and many find that they 
experience no discomfort when they partake of a moderate quantity of 
salad when but little is drunk. 

SALAD DRESSINGS. 

Mayonnaise occupies the first place for rich salads, and such as need 
masking ; but it is not an everyday dressing, and for general purposes the 
remoulades and salad dressings of the ordinary kind, as detailed a little 
later on, will best meet the requirements of the majority of peoi)le. All 
dressings are the nicer for mixing in a cold place, on ice if convenient, 
and all salads are the better for being kept as cool as possible. When for 
a ball, or other occjision when they may have to stand for some hours, 
they should not be brought into the room until tlie last moment. ( See 
the chapter on Ices for hints on the cooling of salads, and other dishes 
of the class — i.e. such as contain mayonnaise.) Salad dressing may be 
prepared beforehand, and put in a cold place, but, that the salad may 
retain its crispness, it should not be mixed with the dressing until wanted ; 
and although the l3lending must be thorough, it is equally important that 
it be lightly performed ; few people nowadays believe in the “ madman 
for a mixer” theory. Some are of oinniou that the substitution of a 
dish for a bowl, now very common, although an im]>rovemeut on the 
score of appearance, is detrimental to the j>Grfect mixing of the in- 
gredients; but this is easily remedied by using a bowl or basin, and 
transferring the salad to the dish afterwards. As a go-between the 
flat dish and the old-fashioned deep bowl, some give the ])referenee to 
shallow glass dishes. Two wooden forksjcan be used for the mixing, or 
the salad .spoon and fork will answer ; steel forks should not be u.sed. 

In dealing with the salads of the cooked vegetable class, than which, 
perhaps, there arc none more wholesome, matters are reversed, and the 
dressing is added some time in advance of serving. This suf)ject is 
worthy a little consideration. Many are of opinion that in some ijistances 
two dressings are advantageous, if not absolutely nee(\ssary ; the first 
being given while the vegetables are warm; the second just before the 
dish goes to table. In this way they are well imprt'gnated with the 
flavour of the compound, and insi]>idity is prevented ; and by the second 
dre.ssing the flavour is revived. This, however, is not always convenient; 
and in the case of left-over vegetables, which are often left to stand until 
quite cold before it is decided now they shall be used up, not practicable. 
One hint in this connection : never leave the dish uncovered after the 
dressing, whether the time it stands l^ lonpf or short. By so doing it loses 
its own flavour, and often takes up others of an objectionable kind, because 
oils and fats all readily absorb foreign odours and flavours. 

The recipe for mayonnaise is given at page 111 ; in certain cases it 
should be looked upon as the foundation of the sauce only, as many other 
adjuncts are admissible. The other dressings follow here. 
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Olive Oil. — This is the oil for 
salads; and pure oil is all-important. 
'J’his is not so readily obtained as 
might be imagined ; or, to bo correct, 
tht) first quality of this oil is not always 
to bo had. The best way to secure the 
genuine article is to deal with firms 
whose goods bear their own name, 
or that of the exporter ; and to pay a 
fair price. Those who are best able to 
judge say that a large quantity of low- 
priced “ salad oil ” is a mixture of 
cotton-seed and other oils, with a small 
proj^ortion of olive oil. It is whole- 
somo enough, and, as we have else- 
where stated, will do for frying and 
other purposes ; but it will not make 
dtdicato salads. OiKi firm of high re- 
pute goes so far as to say that ejncurt's 
will only partake of the ‘‘ virgin oil.” 
Tliis is got from hand-iiicked olives, 
and is the result of the first ])res.«ing. 
It lias in it all the sweetness, with less 
greasiness. I’lie pulp from the after- 
pressings yields oil of very difterent 
flavour, as each pressing deteriorates 
the quality. Naturally the “virgin” 
is the highest-priced oil ; from 2s. tier 
pint may be charged for it, therefore it 
is not within the roacli of everyone. 
The ordinary qualities range from Is. 
per pint upwards; andforabout Is. 6d. 
excellent oil is obtainable. Latterly, 
olives have been sold very chcajdy, 
especially ripe Italian ones ; probably 
the oil may soon be cheajier in propor- 
tion. The best and ch(*apest way to 
buy it is in gallon or half-gallon jars 
where it is used regularly and in quan- 
tities. In bottling for use, draw oft 
only as much as will ])e used quickly, 
and keep it in a cool jdacc. One writer 
advises the addition of a pinch of salt 
to a bottle as soon a.s opened. When 
from long keeping, or any other cause, 
oil turns green and rancid, it should 
be used for any purpose rather than a 
salad. At its worst it is only good for 
cleaning metal or furniture*. D.) not 
make the mistake of thinking that it 
will do for frying. There are many 
persons who entertain a prejudice 
against olivo oil, and it is quite likely 
that such were “ turned ” at some tinie 


in their lives by a dose of oil that had 
been in use for a long time and be- 
come strong. Those with whom it 
agrees have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, according to the highest authori- 
ties, salad oil is particularly whole- 
some. One writer says “ there arc 
three main reasons why English .salads 
arc not wholesome : these are careless 
drving, sousing with vinegar, and lack 
of oil.” 

Ordinary Salad Dressings. 

— I’he following are useful as every- 
day dressings. Should they he intended 
for keeping, tlie seasoning should he 
increased a little, and the bottle tightly 
corked and stored in a cold place. 
Shak(; well before using. Ly varying 
lb<‘ store sauces, ketebups, and vine- 
; gai s, these are readily adapted to indi- 
1 vidual retjuirements. AYhen sugar is 
I di.sliked, omit it or use a lunch only in 
I place of lh(‘ amounts named in the 
i recipes. {Ste also Fke.nch Luttice 
, Sal.\i>.) 

; Ab. 1. — Required: a teaspoonful of 
! salt, a fourth as much pepper, a salt- 
sjxxmful of white sugar, a pinch of 
cayenne and dry miustard, four table- 
sjmonfuls of oil or cream, and two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, plain or 
flavoured as liked. Cost, about 3d. or 
4d. The dry materials to he mixed, 
and the oil or cream added by de- 
gree.s, the vinegar going in drop by 
drop at the end very carefully. A 
creamy compound should be the 
result. 

l\o. 2. — Add the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg to the dry luaterials before 
the oil and vinegar go in. Follow tho 
recipe above. Cost, 4d. to od. 

Ac. 3.— R(‘quired : two hard-boiled 
yolks of eggs, two tablospoonfiils of 
good cream, the same of oil, a table- 
spoonful of herbal vinegar, the same 
of plain brown vinegar, a pinch of 
cayenne or mustaixl, a little celery stilt 
ami common salt, half a teaspoonful 
eadi of anchovy essence and brow’n 
store sauce, with popper to taste. Cost, 
about od. or 6d. 

Make as above directed, and leave 
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awhile to blend. This is useful for fish 
sfilads, hut it may be used for others 
by reducing or omitting the anchovy 
essence. 

No, 4. — The same as the above, with 
the addition of half a glass of light 
wine and lemon juice mixed. This 
may be used for fish or veal. Cost, 
about 7d. 

No. 0 . — Required : the yolk of a raw 
egg, two hard ones, the juice of a lemon, 
a chopped shalot, two tablospoonfuls of 
oil, the same of cream, or four spoon- 
fuls of either, and a tablespoonful or 
more of vinegar to taste. Horseradish 
vinegar is good for many dishes, but 
tlie tlavour is optional, and by varying 
it this answers for many salads. Cost, 
about 6d. or 7d. 

The hard egg yolk should be 
pounded with the dry materials, and 
the raw yolk aided, then the vinegar 
as in the first recipe. 

No. 6. — Required : a baked potato, a 
tables j)oonful of mushroom ketchup, salt 
and pepper, and sugar and mustard to 
taste, a cho])ped shalot or onion and 
vinegar and milk. Cost, about 3d. 

Sieve the potato and add the I’cst 
by degrees, the milk and vinegar going 
last. It wants careful mixing, and 
should look like a thin custard. The 
consistence i.s a matter of taste. It 
should be piquant, and goes well with 
scrap salads of meat or fish. It is of 
all* round utility and very cheap. 

Note. — Any of the above may be 
made thinner by using more vinegar. 

R^xnoulade. — This is an old- 
fashioned and much esteemed sjilad 
dressing. There are as many recipes 
for it as for ordinary saLid dres.sing.s, 
and the various ingredients are blended 
to suit individual taste. The distin- 
guishing b'atures arc hard-boiled eggs 
and mustard; it is, in fact, a sharp, 
thick sauce. It is an agreeable relish to 
cold meats and fish, as well as serving 
the purpose of ordinary salad dressing 
of the piquant variety ; it differs 
from, and cannot be used as a substitute 
for, ordinary mayonnaise. The latter 
is suited to the most delicately 


flavoured dishes, and many who dis- 
like it are very partial to remoulade. 
The recipes that follow are illustrative 
of the remoulades in common use, and 
the proportions are simply a matter 
of taste. 

No, 1. — This is very easily nuide. 
Take the yolks of two eggs boiled quite 
hard, add to them a teaspoonful of flour 
of mustard, i.c, dry mustard, and lot 
this be good; it makes a great dif- 
ference to the flavour, and next to 
nothing to the cost. Rub these with 
the back of a spoon, and add, little by 
little at first, four tablospoonfuls of 
olive oil, two of viru^gar, and pepper 
and salt to suit the palate. A dust of 
cay(‘nnG iinj)roves it. 

Ab. 2. — This is thicker. Allow three 
eggs to the above quantity of oil, add 
a tablespoonful each of French and 
tarragon vinegar, and a teaspoonful 
of onion or a few drops of garlic 
vinegar. Season to taste. 

No. 3. — This will suit those who like 
a hot and not an acid sauce. Use four 
eggs and four tablospoonfuls of oil, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, the same 
of Harvey’s or any similar sauce, a 
dosser ts])oonful of mustard, salt and 
pepper to taste and a finely-chopped 
shalot. Spanish onion cun bo u.sod 
instead of latter. 

No, 4. — This is an Indian stiuoc, 
and a v(iry good one for “ seasoned 
palates.” Its cxccllenco depends in 
a great measure on the way the ingre- 
dients are blended, to which attention 
is directed. Take a good-sized onion 
and chop it as small as possible ; add 
to it in a basin a tcaspooivfiil of 
castor sugar, four or five drops of 
anchovy essence, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and half a gill of vinegar. 
Stir for a few minute.s, and cover up. 
in a second howl put the hard yolks 
of three eggs, blend them with a 
lablospoonful and a lialf of olive oil, 
adding it slowly and incorporating it 
thoroughly; put in a teaspoonful of 
mustard flour, and a fourth as much 
wduto pepper, that have been mixed 
with a tablespoonful of lime juice; 
this must go in very gradually. Now 
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add the contents of the first bowl, and 
a teaspoonful of clear hot Indian 
pickles, chopped up. Leave covered 
for a short time before serving. This 
can go to tfible with all sorts of rice 
and egg dishes, curries, fish snacks, 
and devilled meats and bones. For 
salads of cooked vegetables it is excel- 
lent. It will keep well, and maj' be 
us«'d in a small quantity just to in- 
crease the zest of any dish. In all 
these, it is not necessary to be as care- 
ful in adding the oil as for mayonnaise, 
but slow and thorough mixing is v(‘ry 
desirable. Sometiiiuis the yolk of a 
niw egg to three or four hard ones 
is add(<d to give smoothness to the 
dressing. 

iRicli Sal^ Dressings.— The 

principle hero is the main point. (Tood 
oil or cream, whichever is intended for 
the foundation, careful mixing in a 
cool place, and judicious blending of 
the scvt'ral materials, are the main de- 
siderata. The best and thick(‘.st of this 
class of dressings are mayonnaise in 
another form ; that is, cream takes the 
place of oil. ^^'hen these arc required 
to mask a s.'ilad, the cr(*am must be 
wdiipped very stiffly and added gradu- 
ally to the other ingredients. In hot 
w'eather a good deal of trouble is sjivcd 
by doing this over ice, and by keeping 
the mixture over ice until the moment 
of using. A little gelatinous stock, or a 
morsel of dissolveil aspic, will be found 
useful when the dressing show.s a ten- 
dency to run. These art? all good for 
high-class vegetable salads. 

No. 1. — This is nice with veal or 
poultry. Required : a gill of whipped 
crejim, a dash of anchovy, a little salt 
jind pepper, a few drops of lemon juice, 
and tarragon or other tlavoureil vinegar, 
cueumber is viu'v siiitabh', and some 
strong stock. Fust, about tld. 

The materials above-named are to 
he put to the whipped cream, and tlw 
grated rind of a quarter of lemon or 
lime, a little lemon pickle, the thick 
liquor from hot pickles, a dash of chut- 
ney, anchovy essence, or light wine, 
are all suitable additions according to 


taste and the nature of the salad. 
Should mustard be used, and a little is 
almost always desirable, use French 
when obtainable. Before using, cover 
up for a time to blend ; a much better 
sauce is the result, and it is only a 
matter of forethought. 

No. 2. — This should look like cream. 
This is the same as the above, except 
that the cream is not whij)ped and 
a tablespoonful of strong veal stock is 
added. Thinner cream does for this. 

No. 3. — The same as the above, with 
the addition of a tea spoonful of Har- 
vey’s sauce an<l .a littl(‘ yellow colour- 
ing. This is a rich-looking and good 
sauce. 

No. 4. — This is rieh and good. Re- 
quired : four raw egg yolks, four table- 
spoonfuls of cream, two tables])oonfuls 
of the b(*st oil, the same of strong white 
stock, siilt and pe])per, a dessertspoonful 
of h.'inon juice and tarnigon vinegar 
mixed, ji little chopped chervil and 
tarragon. t’o>t, about lOd. or Is. 

Tlic eggs and oil are to be mixed, and 
the cream and stock added ; the latter 
.‘should bo just li(juid, and must 
‘•jelly” when cold. Then season, 
and if increased piquancy is desired, 
add vinegar, plain or flavoured. This 
is nice with salads containing white 
meat of any sort. If used for fish, the 
stock may be omitted. 

Ao. 5. — This should be regarded as 
the basis for any adjuncts that may 
be ns<*d at the time of serving. It is a 
useful mixture to keep bottled in readi- 
ness. Required: eggs, cream, oil, and 
seasoning as b(4ow. Cost, about lOd., 
when mjide from four eggs. 

Take as many eggs as may he wainted, 
and to each yolk add two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream. When mixed, put in 
sjilt and w’hife pt'pper, cayenne and 
mUvstard, and as much oil as cream. 
This is useful when several sorts of 
8?ilad are to be served at one time, as it 
can be thinned down to any consis- 
tence. If for masking, some whipped 
cream must l>e added. 

Note.— While i^ving recipes with 
both oil and cream in the same dressing, 
we know well that certain writers say 
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that nobody with an atom of common- 
semsc mixes these two materials. One 
says that we mi"ht .as well spread bacon 
with butter. Whether ri^ht or wrong, 
as a matter of fact the combined 
Ihivoiirs of oil and cream are mor<' ac- 
ceptable to some palat(‘s than cither 
ust‘d singly ; and to sonn', especially 
country residents, it is often a matter 
of convenience to use oil in plac(‘ of 
part of the cream. If for this rt'uson 
alone, the insertion of such recipcjs is 
justified. {See recipes for Mi srAiios in 
Seasoxixgs. See Slgar in Salaos, 
CucvMBEii Mayonnaise and Tomato 
Mayonnaise in the present chapter.) 

Salad Pickles. — The pickles 
usually added to salads, whether to 
the materials, the. dressing, or as gar- 
nish only, are capers, gheikins, hot 
clear pickles, cabbage, and walnuts, as 
well as those of the thirk hot variety, 
viz., piccalilli and similar sorts. We 
suggest that when used fur amalgama- 
tion with the salad or tie- dn-.ssing, 
they be tinely cut up, as in this way 
they are more digestible, and the 
flavour is bettcT b(.*causo more uni- 
form. Any that are too acid should be 
rinsed in cold water and dried befoi*e 
use. Many sweet pickles may be added 
with advantage, .and are e>peeially use- 
ful for garnishing ; damsons and cher- 
ries, on account of their colour, are 
generally popular. {See the chapter on 
Pickles.) 

Salad Vinegar. — When any 
other than plain vinegar is required for 
salad, almost any sort of flavoured 
vinegar ma)’ be employed; those who 
have not a supply of t.arragoii or herbal 
vinegar may find ready siib.stilutes for 
everyday dishes in the vinegar from 
ordinary pickles. The thick liquid 
which is often left over from a botlle 
of piccalilli, A'c., and which looks al- i 
most like mustard, may be thinned with ‘ 
vinegar, and wdll bo found excellent ; 
the vinegar from walnuts and other 
dark pickles is very nice for salads of 
cold meat, as by sprinkling a few drops 
over the meat beforehand, much is 
added to the excellence, and nothing 


to the cost of the dish : it is only 
a matter of forethought. Those who 
keep a supply of giated horseradish 
in vinegar will find that vinegar par- 
ticularly u.si'fiil in this way ; .and ])y 
using the horse-radish in little heaps, 
with beetroot or cabbage, they can 
garnish pndtily at simill cost. 

For t>rdinarv salads, brown malt 
vinegar is iisi-.l; for French salads, 
French vinegar; and for giving 
})iqiiancy to siiuces of tht5 mayon- 
naise ela^s, white vinegar is em})loyed. 
{See the chapb-r on Pickles, &c.) 

Sugar in Salads.— “The cook 
who puts sugar into salad dressings 
is no cook at all,” is a scuitence at once 
contradiclorv and dogmatic; but sneh 
met our (-ye a sliort time ago. Tlit^ 
question of sugar in salads is (M-rtainly 
a vexed one, bjr authoritii-.s st)eak vt-ry 
(h-cidedly on both sidi-s. When added 
in siicli (luaiitiLies jis to imike a s.dad 
taste of the sug.ar, tln-n we think that 
it is a very deeidt-d mistake ; but no 
one with an edueat(‘d palate doc-s this, 
and salads of that class are well-nigh 
e-xtinct. On the other hand, when 
wdiite sugar i.s addcsl in minute quan- 
tities to a shar]) dressing fur (h(( jmr- 
pos(* of bringing out the otln-r flavtuirs, 
we think that it is a very }>ronoune<*d 
improvement; for it is certainly tru (3 
that just as salt improves swef*ts, so 
does sugar, judiciously used, giv(5 a 
certain zest to savoury disln^s, in a 
way that can easily be jjrovt^d, but 
is not easily described. There is 
one way, certainly, in which sugar 
may be usefully employed in salad 
dre.'Sings, and that is, wlieii by ehance 
an overdose of inu.stard, or cayenne, 

any hot sauce may hav(} bei*n ])ut 
in .'I dressing f)f the remunlmh oiah-r; 
for it will .soften it down very (tffee- 
tu.illy, without m!C(‘ssarily enjating 
sw(3et taste. Wo throw out the hint 
a.s worthy of jmtting to th(3 te.st should 
such Jin aecidemt happen. 

Tomato Salad Dressing.— 

This is very nice, and is ospocially 
recommended for serving with cold 
vegetables of all sorts, as it gives zest 
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to the most insipid kinds. Required : 
a tahlespoonful of good vinegar, palo 
brown, the same of terragon and onion 
vinegar in equal parts, three table- 
spoonfuls of cream or oil as preferred, 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs and 
one raw one, two to throe tablospoon- 
fuls of tomato pulp, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, about 6d. 

This is not the same thing if care- 
lessly mixed, therefore attention is 
directed to the method. The hard- 
boiled eggs should bo rubbed up with 
the back of a spoon and added to the 
raw yolk, and smoothly mixed ; the oil 
or cream is then to go in a drop at a 
time, the mixing being continued. In 
a separate vessel mix a half -teaspoonful 
of hour of mustard, a saltspoonful of 
white sugar, a good pinch of cayenne, 
and the vinegars, and add to the rest 
carefully. The sauce should bo thick, 
and the making must be done in a cold 
place. This may bo termed the base, | 
and the finishing touches depend upon | 
circumstances. For a plain vegetable j 
salad, pour it over as it is, and just dot 
a little parsley or otlier green about ^ 
the dish or bowl. Should there be any ‘ 
fish in the salad, a little mushroom 
ketchup or anchovy essence may be 
added, and will be found an im- 
provement, and ketchup or any good 
brown store sauce may bo used to 
give flavour should meat or ham be 
put in. The sauce is also as good 
with a raw green salad as with one 
of cooked materials. A larger propor- 
tion of oil or cream may bo used, if the 
seasoning is increased. For some dishes 
a few drop.s of colouring will improve 
the appearance. 

Various Salad Dressings.— 

These are a littla more novel thiux the 


foregoing, and will be found very good 
with any sort of vegetable salads, as 
well as with fish of the insipid kinds. 
If any are too pungent to be pleasant, 
they may bo diluted to the right degree 
by means of a little milk or mild stock. 

Ao. 1. — Take the juice of a fresh 
lemon or lime and mix it with a quar- 
ter teaspoonful of black pepper, lialf as 
much salt, the same amount of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of French mustard, thcsiime 
of cucumber vinegar and Worcester 
sauce, and a tablcspoonful of cream. 

A'o. 2. — The same as the above, but 
with oil instead of cream, and walnut 
or mushroom kotchui) in place of the 
Worcester sauce. 

Ko. 3. — Take a glass of any light 
w’ine of the kind that is used in 
cooking; add a dash each of salt and 
sugar, the juice of half a small lemon, 
n tablcspoonful of finely - chopped 
shalots, and a few drops of garlic 
vinegar or garlic wine ; let this 
blend awhile, then put in mustard 
to suit the taste, and pour it over a 
salad that has already been dressed 
w’ith oil. It will bo found very good 
with a mixture of green salad and 
fresh- water fish. 

Ao. 4. — Take a gill of good vinegar, 
and flavour it w'ith a little curry sauce 
(that is sold in bottles), then add sugar 
and salt to suit the dish with which it 
is to be used ; put in a second biisin tho 
yolks of tw o hard-boiled eggs and add 
the curry mixture by degrees; tho 
eggs arc best sieved first; then stir 
in some cream or oil to reduce tho 
sauce to the consistence desired. To 
some jmlatos this will bo improved by 
adding a dash of mustard and cayenne, 
or some vinegar from hot pickles. The 
yolks blond better if mixed first with a 
little creiiiii or oil. 


SALADS. 

Almost all salad materials in common nsc are detailed in tho 
chapter on Vegetables; so are tho herbs which form the seasoning 
or adjuncts. Of tho herbs we would say that their use is so mnch a 
matter of tasto, that they are not referred to in all salads with which they 
might advantageously bo incorporated ; indeed, in no bi^ch of the cuisine 
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is ifc more difllicuU to give cut aud dried recipes than in salads. Mucli 
must of necessity bo left to individual taste; besides, it may happen that 
in a dish of half a dozen ingredients two or three may be unobtainable ; 
then the question arises if they can bo replaced by others, or if even a 
substitute may be dispensed with. 

As to the garnish for salads, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
there is any amount of scope for the exercise of individual taste ; and to 
the most artistic member of the household should this task bo entrusted. 
It often happens that the compounder of a dish is not the best person to 
pve the finishing touches to it. Fish salads are very ornamental in some 
instances ; so are those of chicken, game, &c. Aspic jelly of various sorts, 
mayonnaise of any number of tints, and other ad 3 uuets which are detailed 
. iil|der Garnishes, are pressed into the service. But let the fact bo 
v'^msped that no amount of garnish, however artistic or costly, will com- 
pensate for a badly-washed salad, or a carelessly-mixed dressing. Again, 
to try to mask a wet salad with mayonnaise is to court failure, for it will 
' run off as fast as it is put on. 

While the purchase of inferior materials is always censurable, in no 
case is it more so than when they are required for salads. We refer to 
oil, eggs, &c., of bad quality, and not the use of homely materials ; for 
any number of good salads can be concocted by a careful cook from such 
renioants of vegetables as are too frequently consigned to the dustbin. 

Reference must be made to the chapter on Eggs for the method of 
preparing these for salads ; and in the chapters on Fish, and Dressed 
Vegetables, recipes are given for various dishes that will lend them- 
selves to much variation, and may be served as salads ; for example, any 
fish with mayonnaise may be garnished with a salad in place of the aspic, 
or other elaborate garnish. Then in some cases the mayonnaise, if not 
liked, or if too costly, may be replaced by an ordinary salad dressing. 


American Cabbage Salad, or 
Cold Slaw. — Required : cabbage, 
vinegar, butter, egg, seasoning, &c. , as 
below. Cost, about 6d. 

This is generally liked or dis- 
liked very much by those who biste 
it for the first time. Take a firm 
white cabbage, and shave it up thinly; 
it cannot be too finely cut, and the 
younger it is the better ; all the outer 
leaves should be taken off. Put a gill 
of vinegar into a saucepan, add two 
ounces of butter, a good pinch of 
pepper, a teaspoonful of salt, and half 
an ounce of sugar — or more is liked by 
some people — but it is best not to make 
it too sweet at first. Stir the liquid 
just to the boil, then pour it over the 
cabbage, and set it by in a cold place ; 
then stir in at the moment of serving 


three or four tablcspoonfuls of sour 
cream. The boiling of the dressing 
reduces the sharpness, and the heat 
paitially cooks the cabbage, which is 
thus rendered more digestible than 
when raw cabbage, minus any such 
treatment, is used. At the same time, 
there are those who contend that a 
slaw in perfection can only bo made 
from a cabbage with a cold dressing. 
The following is a favourite mode: — 
Make a dressing of oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and salt, and add to a gill of the mixtun? 
a hard-boiled egg, yolk only ; the other 
ingredients are in proportion to taste. 
As soon as poured over, the cabbage 
should be eaten. 

American Celery Salad.— 

Cut up the inner parts of as many 
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heads of celery as may be required. 
Dress them with the mixture given 
above, second mode. Just before 
serving, add a lump of ice the size of 
an egg to half a pint of dressing, then 
stir rapidly for a few seconds. Take 
the ice out, and pour over the celery, 
toss well together, and serve instantly. 
Tomatoes in thin slices are sometimes 
added to this. Cost, if two heads of 
celery, about lOd. to Is., according to 
sejison. 

American Cheese Salad.— 

Required : shrimps, cheese, oil, season- 
ing, and garnish as below. Cost, about 
Is. 

This is also known as mock crab. 
Put a quarter of a pound of sliced or 
grated cheese in a mortar, add a table- 
spoonful and a half of oil or cream, and 
a scant tcaspoonful of mustard, tho 
same of white pepper, salt as required — 
the cheese regulates tho amount— and 
a pinch of grated nutmeg, with cay- 
enne to taste. Half a pint of chopped 
shrimps and a squeeze of lemon juice 
are added last. Serve in tho shell of a 
crab, should one be handy ; or in sciil- 
lop shells, and garnish with cress and 
celery. The iiiixturo is sometimes put 
in the centre of a bed of salad on a fiat 
dish. 

American Cheese and 
Chicken Salad , — This is a rather 
peculiar mixture. It is, however, a 
great favourite wdth many. The cheese, 
&c., are the same as in the previous 
recipe, but in place of shrimps add the 
same bulk of cold chicken, in neat 
pieces. This is often served at tea, wdth 
“ crackers ” and butter. Cress or 
radishes with celery may be used for 
garnish. Cost, a trifle more than tho 
above on an average. (For Crackers, see 

UlSCUITS.) 

American Turkey Salad.— 

Required: turkey or fowl, celery, eggs, 
dressing and garnish as below. Cost, 
variable, about Is., exclusive of turkey 
and garnish. 

Take tho white meat of a young 
turkey or a fine fowl— one that has 


been boiled and kept a good colour ; 
skin, and mince this small and set it 
aside covered ; then cut up as much, 
or three-fourths as much, celery ; add 
it to the meat and season them with salt 
and white pepper, mixing them very 
well. The sauce is made in the follow- 
ing proportions : — Three hard-boiled 
eggs, one raw egg, a tablespoonful of 
castor sugar, a large teaspoonful each 
of salt, mixed mustard and white 
pepper, a good pinch each of cayenne 
and nutmeg, half a gill of vinegar and 
half its measure of oil or cream. TJie. 
hard yolks and raw egg are Arpt * 
blended with the oil, the other ingre- 
dients are put in by degrees, the vine- 
gar being added last of all by spoon# 
fills. This is then mixed with tho 
meat and celery and piled in a bowd, 
and the top garnished w*ith the w’hites . 
of the eggs, and some celery’ tops, with 
anything to give a little colour, such as 
beetroot or fancy shapes of tongue. 
Sometimes the latter is cut into strips, 
which arc formed into diamonds or 
triangles, and green pickles of many 
sorts arc employed to give zest to tho 
dish. 

Note. — Either of the foregoing may 
be flavoured w ith rye bread ; it is a 
common custom in America, and is 
thought to inqmrt a pleasant taste to 
the dressing, in wdiich it is left for a 
short time, then removed just before 
serving. Some light w'ino takes the 
place of half the vinegar when this is 
used, as a rule. 

AxLckovy Salad.— Allow about 
half a dozen lilleted anchovies to a couple 
of medium-sized lettuces ; chop a few 
young onions and mix w ith the lettuce, 
which should bo shredded, also a tea- 
spoonful of parsley; the juice of a 
lemon and a little salad oil forms the 
dressing ; the fillets are used as garnish, 
or half can bo reserved for this, and tho 
rest put in the salad. This needs tho 
addition of sliced lemons and olives 
if on one dish ; hut on little plates or 
in cases, ono for each person, it can 
bo served as it is. Cost, from Is. 3d. 
upwards. 
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Artichoke Salad.— Take some 
young globe artichokes, and wash them 
very carefully. They can be plainly 
dressed in the same way as cress or let- 
tuce ; or they can be sent to table whole, 
with % little plate of chopped parsley, 
another of cho]3])cd raw onion, a third 
of capers, and any other herbs that 
may be considered an improvement. 
These materials, with oil and vinegar 
to taste, are mixed upon each plate ; the 
loaves of the artichokes are dipped into 
the dressing, and the bottom is kept to 
the end. Thus served, artichokes are 
- of a nutty flavour. The dish is much 
appreciated in France. Cost, varies 
considerably with the season. {See 
Artichokes.) 

Asparans Salad.— Required : 
asparagus, butter, and seasoning as 
below. Cost, very variable. {See 
Asparagus.) 

This is a dish that is almost always 
liked, and by the use of tinned aspara- 
gus it can be enjoyed at any season of 
the year. There arc several waj^s of 
preparing it, and the following can be 
specially recommended : — Take, say, 
fifty heads of young asparagus, boiled 
in the usual way ; before it is cold 
dress it by dipping it into butter that 
has been melted and mixed with a little 
mustard, about a teaspoonful to two 
ounces, and a small quantity of popper 
and salt, with a tcaspooiiful of lemon 
juice, or French or Englisli vinegar; 
the amount of the last named way be 
increased to taste. The extreme ends : 
need not be coated, and tlie asparagus 
should be arranged witli the heads all 
meeting in the centre of the dish. To 
eat this in perfection, it should be iced. 
Another way, which is very nice, is to 
coat the asparagus over the entire green 
part with some rich w’hite sauce, and 
to lot it get cold and set ; then to give 
a second coating of mayonnaise, or a 
rich cream dressing. 

Asparagpis Salad in Cases. 

—-Take some cooked asparagus and 
cut the ends off; reserve them, and 
rub the rest through a sieve. With 
this puree a little good salad dressing 


is to be mixed ; this is put at the 
bottom of any little fancy -shaped 
china cases, and the heads, with some 
tiny chips of beet-root, are put at the 
top, the beet-root being cither mixed 
amongst them or put as a border, or 
in the middle. 

Another way, — After putting the 
puree in the cases, take some 
shredded celery and season it in the 
same way, then place a layer of it 
next; the asparagus heads and the 
beetroot go on the top as before. Tliis 
is a combination genemlly liked. 

For Salad A la SuruEME, tho 
asparagus is masked with sauce of 
that name aft(T being cut into such 
lengths as will stand upright in tho 
cases, and just come to the tops. A 
little bed of any green salad is put at 
the bottom. Some mayonnaise is put 
over, to leave the heads clear, which 
stand out in the natural colour. A few 
tomato chips am be put as a border if 
liked. Another variation consists in 
the addition of a few shreds of cooked 
chicken spread with the sauce, at tho 
bottom of the cases. These are good 
for any outdoor festivities, and if kept 
in an icc cave or safe are most enjoy- 
able. Cost, variable. 

Beetroot Salad. — After boiling 
and peeling, the beetroot may bo 
thinly sliced, and dressed with a 
little oil and vinegar, salt and pepper, 
and served alone, or with an outer 
fringe of any white salad, such as 
celery. Or tufts of grated horseradisli 
may bo put round the dish if to bo 
served with .cold roast beef or boiled 
beef, tongues, &:c. The bcc^troot is 
sometimes sprinkled with oil only; 
this gives it a glistening appearance, 
and the colour does not run so freely ; 
the vinegar, &c., are then added 
separately. For a more ornamental 
salad, tho root may be cut in strips, 
with a crimped cutter, or fancy 
shaped blocks or slices, eitlior round 
or oval, may bo cut out with a 
crimped cutter : tho trimmings that 
remain will come in for a mixed salad. 
When prepared in these ways it may 
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■fee put in a pile on a bed of green 
aalad ; such blocks as lend themselves 
to building up” naturally produce 
the best-looking dishes; and if a 
white base be made from celery or egg 
whites, the effect is still prettier. 
When egg whites are used, they may 
be put in blocks or a border (ftee Gar- 
nishes). Cost, variable, but generally 
inexpensive. 

Beetroot Salad Mayon- 
naise. — Kequired: an aspic mayon- 
naise border, beetroot, mayoniuiisc, 
truffle, and other garnish as below. 
Cost, from 2s. upwards on an avenige. 

This is a very good dish to servo 
with cold turkeys, galantines of fowl, 
&c. Make a border of mayonnaise 
aspic, preferably green (ue Garnishes 
for the moulds) ; put it on a flat dish, 
and fill up the centre with beetroot 
cut in dice, or small pieces of any other 
shape, and masked with thick white 
mayonnaise. On the surface, sprinkle 
6K)mo very finely-chopped truffle to 
form narrow stripes ; these should 
alternate with others of cho]>pod 
chervil and shredded tarragon. Sup- 
posing the mould used for the mayon- 
naise aspic to bo a plain one, just 
before serving put on the top some 
triangular blocks of beetroot, with the 
points resting on the mayonnaise in 
the centre. A good crcjim dressing 
may bo used if liked. 

Broad Beans Salad. — (See 

Flageolet Halad.) 

Carrot Salad.— This, like beet- 
root, is a very wholesome salad. For a 
superior dish, the outer part only 
should bo used ; it can bo cut in strips 
or dice, or may be chopped up. The 
carrot can be served alone after 
dressing like beetroot, or with any 
dressing preferred; or a mixture of 
carrots and any raw green salad, as 
lettuce or endive, will better suit some 
tastes. In the concoction of a salad of 
beetroot, should the latter run short, 
carrots may be put with it, without 
any appreciable difference in the 
flavour. Young carrots make a very 
excellent salad if dressed before they 


get cold with a little oil and French 
vinegar, and a sprinkling of tarragon 
and chervil, then put aside and servo 
whole when thoroughly cold. They 
can be used as garnish for other kinds 
of salad. (-iS'^<j;Beetroot Salad.) Cost, 
varies with the dressing, &c. 

Note. — Boil the carrots until quite 
tender, and rinse them in cold water as 
soon as done; then dry them well. 
For a plain dish, use a cheap dressing. 

Cauliflower Salad.—The ways 

of sending this to table arc many ; a ' 
very good one is to dress the cauli- 
flower, after boiling and dividing it, 
with oiled butter as directed for 
aB])aragus. Or a cauliflower can be 
boibid and divided, then put together 
again as if whole, in the centre of a 
dish. The dressing should he thick, 
mayonnaise or any other, and the gar- 
nish maybe just a little green salad as 
a border, or a macedoine of vegetables 
can be used, and more di'cssing sent to 
table; as, if the macedoines are loft 
plain, their colours will contrast more 
strongly with the cauliflower. Or the 
surface of the cauliflower may bo 
sprinkled with chopped parsley or 
chervil, or some capers, then a vege- 
table of one colour only will serve as a 
border — beetroot or carrots or toma- 
toes can bo recommended. A salad of 
tho above, with a row of French beans 
or green peas round, is very nice. A 
hint of garlic is liked by many, cauli- 
flower being mild in itself. For a more 
substantial salad j>laco a few slices of 
cooked ham or tongue about tho dish, 
with any green salad that may bo 
handy. Cost, varies with the dressing 
and garnish. 

Celery Salad. — The root, if 
used, should bo cut in shreds, and the 
white part similarly, or in dice. Some- 
times tho whole is finely chopped. A 
piquant dressing is considered best, 
and if the celery is required a trifle 
soft, they should be mixed a while 
before serving. Celery is more often 
amalgamated with other materials 
than served alone. With onions it is 
very good. 
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Cl^oese Salad.— Mock Ckab 
Salab, page 720.) 

Chicken Salad. — Required : a 
chicken, dressing, and salad mixtures 
as below. Cost, about 4s. on an average, 
exclusive of garnish. 

Take a boiled chicken and skin and 
joint it neatly, then pour a mixture of 
oil and vinegar, with a little salt and 
pepper, over it ; a grate of lemon and a 
few drops of the juice will further im- 
prove it ; cover and let it lie for an hour, 
turning it often that it may be well 
flavoured. Without this preliminary 
treatment a chicken salad is apt to bo 
insipid. Make a salad dressing, and 
pour it over the chicken ; about half a 
pint will be wanted. Arrange this on 
the dish with lettuce or celery as pre- 
ferred ; or use small whole lettuce and 
pile the chicken on the celery if liked. 
A good deal depemds on the propor- 
tions of salad and fowl used: much 
more of the one than the other being 
liked by many, while others equalise 
them. Hard eggs, and a few sprigs of 
parsley, with a few slices of lemon and 
beetroot or cucumber, complete the 
garnish for a plain dish. (*SVc Salad 
lliiEssiNGs, page 703.) 

Chicken Salad, Rich. — Re- 
quired : a chicken salad, mayonnaise, 
aspic jelly, ham or tongue, &c., as 
below. Cost, from 6s. to 6s. 

Prepare the bird as before, a boned 
one makes the better dish, and add to 
the marinade a small quantity of good 
chicken stock. Make a foundation of 
any good salad, iced, as asparagus or 
cucumber {see recipes in this chapter); 
pile the bird on this, keeping it over 
ice, and pour over some mayonnaise 
that has been in an ice cave ; the 
chicken being first drained from the 
oil, &c. Make a border of chopi)ed 
aspic, pink and green alternately, 
dividing the heaps with slices of hard 
egg, or lemon, or both ; in the latter 
cas(j, use them alternately. Put an outer 
ring of cross, or any plainly -dressed 
green siilad, and lay about it some 
fancy shapes of lean ham and tongue ; 
gome dice or leaves can also ho cut horn 


mayonnaise aspic or tomato aspic. The 
chicken may be in slices or dice. 

Anothei' way . — Use any rich dress- 
ing instead of mayonnaise, but ice it ; 
and if liked some of the same salad 
that is put under the chicken can bo 
used with the other materials for tho 
garnish. A chicken salad is in such 
frequent request, and is so generally 
liked, that variation in the manner of 
serving is desirable. {See other Kilads 
in this chapter, including IIanoveh 
Salad, and recipes under poultry for 
further hints on garnishing. The ad- 
juncts arc given in Garnishes.) 

Sec also Cold Entrees for Chicken 
Mayonnaise in Shells. 

Crab Salad. — Ibcrc are endless 
ways of making this ; a very common 
and easy one is to reserve tho white 
meiit and that of tho Ifirge claws, and 
mix all the soft meat with tho dressing 
(which should be sharp) and th(! salad. 
The latter may be lettuc(i and cress, or 
endive, with a few onions and sliced 
radishes ; tho wliito meat can be 
dressed and piled in the middle of 
the salad, and the claws used for the 
base, with the little claws. Another 
simple salad is made by using some 
fineJy-chopj>ed lettuce, &c., and mixing 
it with the meat of the crab ; this is 
then put in the shell and served on 
a folded naj)kin, the claws and some 
parsley sufficing for garnish. The 
dressing can bo flavoured with curry, 
light wine, or pickles. Cost, variable, 
according to s(iason, and salad used. 

For better dishes of the sort, follow 
any recipes given for lobster, but mix 
the soft meat of the crab with tho 
dressing when it is used. {See Crab in 
the chapter on Fish.) 

Cray-Fish Salad.— Follow the 
directions for salads of other shell fish 
as to the dressing and the arrangement 
of the materials, and ornament tho 
exterior according to requirement and 
convenience. For a first-class dish of 
the sort, use a good proportion of the 
fish cut up and mixed amongst the 
salad ; then ornament tho outer layer 
of mayonnaise with some cray-fish 
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butter and the tails of tho fish ; or pro- 
ceed as follows for a very ornamental 
dish : — Take the heart of a lettuce, and 
mask it thickly with mayonnaise ; set 
this in tho centre to stand higher than 
the rest, then go over it with a second 
layer of mayonnaise and make it 
smooth. Place some whole cray-fish 
round the base of the lettuce as if 
climbing up it, and put between them 
some cut lemons and stoned olives. 
Tho other part of the dish can be 
garnished with lemons and oliA'os and 
a sprinkling of lobster coral ; or some 
green maj^onnaise and cray-fish butter. 
When whole fish are not to be had 
use the tinned tails and place them as 
cfiFectively as possible about the let- 
tuce ; or large prawns can be used in 
place of whole fish, and tho tails round 
the edge of tho bowl. This looks ap- 
petising if well garnished. One hand- 
some fish at the top fastened on with 
a silver skewer is an improvement. 
Cucumber Aspic or slices of cucumber 
may be used with good effect in gar- 
nishing this class of salad. A border of 
pale green aspic, (jhoj>p(;d and sprinkled 
with lobster coral, looks pretty ; so 
docs one of the same jelly, cut in 
rings, overlapping to form a chain; or 
the latter can be composed of tomato 
aspic hud on the bed of clear green 
jelly. If any part of tho mayonnaise 
is coloured red for garnishing tho 
white surface, let the colour be im- 
parted if possible with cray-fish butter. 
Failing that, use lobster butter. 

Noth. — The base may bo of salad 
only, and all the fish used for garnish- 
ing; or some lobster meat can bo 
mixed amongst tho lettuce, &c., for 
the foundation, when tho supply of 
cray-fish runs short. Either of tlie 
thick rich dressings will serve instead 
of mayonnaise. Cost, variable, accord- 
ing to season and arrangement. 

Cucumber Mayonnaise. — 

See the directions for Tomato Mayon- 
naise, using some cucumber pulp 
and cucumber vinegar in place of 
those of the tomato, and enough green 
colouring to free it from dingincss. 


The pulp should bo from a coofeed 
cucumber, sieved and added when coldi 
It should ho boiled as for ordinary 
garnishes, and must not he over-done. 
For all sorts of salads in which cucum- 
bers arc used for garnish, this is equally 
suitable ; and is especially good with 
fish salads. 

Another way . — Take some raw grated 
cucumber, and add as much of it to 
ordinary mayonnaise as will flavour it 
pleasantly ; but before doing so let it 
lie after grating for tho w’ater to run 
off, or the sauce will be made thin and 
will not adhere to anything. This 
could be used to coat any salad 
entirely, just as ordinary mayonnaise 
if liked, and with a garnish of red fish 
makes a very pretty dish; or with 
nothing more than hard eggs and 
some sort of dark green salad the 
effect is good. 

Cucumber Salad.— Cucum- 
RER under Vegetables for the pre- 
paration.) If the plan of drawing off 
the water be favoured, a little wilt 
should he sprinkled on and the 
cucumber be left between tw'o plates. 
For an ordinary salad the cucumber 
is sprinkled wdth oil first, and tossed 
about until every part is coated ; the 
slices cannot he too thin ; very little 
pepper and salt are wanted, and the 
same is true of vinegar; lemon juice 
is better liked by many. It is a com- 
mon thing to B(;o people pour vinegar 
over before oil, but for cultured 
palates this spoils the dish, as cucum- 
ber will absorb a lot of vinegar, and 
taste in the end like sour pickle. Those 
who object to oil and use only vinegar, 
will find the dish nicer by using the 
best quality and in moderate quantity. 
This is a salad that is very greatly 
improved by being placed in a ro- 
frigerator or an icc cave for half an 
hour to an hour before serving. 

An iced cucumber mayonnaise is a 
delicious dish. {See Salads Mayon- 
naise.) 

Cucumber Salad witb 
Celery. — ^'Ihis is a nice dish; tho 
cueuwher way he about twice the 
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amount of the celery, or they may bo 
equal. Slice or cut them in dice or 
strips, and season with oil, &c., as 
above ; then put them on a dish after 
well blending them, and put round the 
base a little thick mayonnaise ; over 
this sprinkle some thin shreds of beet- 
root at the moment of serving. Or the 
ma3^onnaise can be put on the top of 
the cucumber and celery and finished 
off in the same way, or with a 
morsel of small cress or chervil in 
addition. Cost, with one cucumber, 
about Is. 3d. 

Amther way . — Cut the ingredients 
up as before, and toss them in may^on- 
naise ; make a pile on the dish and 
put some small blocks of tomato aspic 
round ; or use tomato butter or tomato 
cream instead. (6'<?e Garnishes.) 

Dandelion Salad. — Dandelion 
leaves may be dressed and served 
separately, or mixed with other green 
salads, such as lettuce. 

Devilled Salad. — Take any 
game or poultrj’^, or cold meat, cut in 
even slices, and divide them into neat 
pieces for serving; the remains of 
roasted or braised ineiit arc excellent 
if not too much done. Dip them into 
Gravy a la Diarle, and cover them 
for awhile. Or if raw meat be used, it 
may be grilled and put to soak in tho 
same gravy while hot. When cold, 
arrange any salad and the meat in al- 
ternate lajrers; a remoulade dressing 
(page 702) being used for tho Nilad. 
Hot pickles and chillies vascy be used, 
with any other garnish, for this. 

For a simple salad of the sort, cut 
up any cold meat into dice, and mix 
it with the salad materials, then add 
some hot pickles, finely chopped, to tho 
salad dressing. If the meat cannot con- 
veniently be soaked in tho gravy above 
named, a cheap stock highly flavoured 
with the same ingredients (omitting tho 
claret) will give pungency. This is a 
good way to use up remnants of cooked 
vegcitablcs, and rice, &c., may be mixed 
with them, as the nature of the dress- 
ing prevents insipidity, and a very nice 
dish can be made at small cost. A little 


curried rice comes in for the purpose. 
Cost, very variable. 

Salad Mayonnaise.-— 

Required : eggs, potted chicken, aspic, 
mayonnaise, bread, salad, and garnish 
as below. Cost, for a dish of a dozen 
eggs, about 3s. fid. 

Boil the eggs hard, cut them through 
lengthwise, pound half the yolks with 
potted chicken and a littlo mayonnaise 
\see Stuffed Egos, page 598), fill tho 
halves and level them. Take rings of 
fried bread (three make a good dish) of 
graduated sizes, and put the eggs round 
them; the top ring should be quite 
small ; then set one egg upright in tho 
centre of tho top ring. Decorate tho 
bread that shows between tho eggs with 
anj'^ plain green salad. Put a garnish 
of chopped aspic round tho base, and 
insert some of the spare yolks here and 
there; then place another bordesr of 
salad of one kind or mixed, coat it with 
maj^onnaisc, and sieve the rest of the 
yolks over the top, with hero and there 
a dash of chopped chervil, parsley, or 
green pickles, or strips of ham or 
tongue, or other garnish to taste. 

Amther way. — After filling th® 
halves of eggs, pour liquid aspic over, 
and place the lialves round the bread, 
alternating tho flat and dome sides. 
Coloured aspic may be chopped and 
used as garnish. 

These dishes are useful and hand- 
some for ball suppers, &c., when a good 
number have to be provided for. Thej^ 
are satisfjring, and not very trouble- 
some or costly. All sorts of potted 
meats and fish may be used, and there 
are other ways to arrange materials. 

Endive Salad.— This is both 
wholesome and ornamental. By the 
aid of very little else besides the plant, 
a nice dish can be had. A small quan- 
tity of cress, celery, and beetroot will 
form a striking contrast to its crisp, 
blanched leaves, which may be 
arranged en houqmt in the centre, or 
bo interspersed with the other mate- 
rials; the former way is very gener- 
ally appi-oved; the endive is to b<? 
divided ready for serving. The 
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simplo oil and vinegar dressings 
arc usually selected for this. For a 
good-sized, nice-looking dish the fol- 
lowing way of arranging the in- 
gredients is recommended : — Put the 
endive in the middle, some fancy 
slices of beetroot round it ; then some 
cress ; next some hard eggs in slices ; 
then beetroot again ; next a fringe of 
celery, inner stalks and the leaves ; or 
in place of the latter, use the white 
part only cut in short lengths, Jind 
then stick the leafy part in amongst 
the beetroot, &c. A salad of this de- 
scription is often sent to table apart 
from the dressing, which is in a boat 
or sauce cruet. Cost, Is. upwards. 

Note. — To the number of people 
who object to endive on account of its 
toughness, a salad from the cooked 
plant will be more acceptable. 

ZSndive and Haricot Salad. 

— Required : beans, milk, endive, oil, 
vinegar, &c., and garnish as under. 
Cost, about 6d. for a plain, more for a 
garnished dish. 

For a good-sized salad, boil half a 
pint of small white haricots in milk, 
after parboiling them in water {see page 
676). Take the skins off as neatly as 
possible, and put them by to get cold. 
Take a deep glass dish or salad bowl, 
and put in the centre the heart of some 
trimmed endive ; the beans are to bo 
dressed with chopped parsley and a 
little powdered thyme ; oil and vine- 
gar* salt and pepper, mignonette and 
Ciiyenne are best ; put them round the 
endive wdth a few slices of beetroot to 
divide them. Just as it is, this is very 
pretty, but it can be further orna- 
mented by the aid of chopped truffle, or 
some coloured mayonnaise dotted about 
the beans, or they may be entirely 
masked with white mayonnaise and 
garnished with coloured, for a rich 
dish. 

Another variety of this consists of 
alternate rows of white and green 
beans round the endive, beginning 
with the white; the beans are to bo 
plainly dressed, and garnished with 
some bUqos of hard-boiled eggs, minus 


the whites ; the latter are to be put in 
rings about the green beans, which 
should first be tossed in a little green 
mayonnaise. 

Xlndive and Potato Salad.— 

Cut some cold potatoes in dice w’hilo 
warm, and dress them with a little oil 
and flavoured vinegar, a few drops of 
anchovy essence, a dust of cayenne and 
mignonette pepper with a very little 
salt. Put them in a cold place for a 
few hours. Place a head of endive as 
above directed; k't it be compact in 
shape, then put a row of chopptid beet- 
root between it and the potatoes ; 
spiinkle over the latter a small onion, 
finely chopped, and a hint of tarragon 
and chervil. Or in place of the last 
named, some parsley and thyme. {See 
Potato Salads.) Cost, 6d. to 8d. for 
a moderate-sized dish. 

French. Beans Salad, Supe- 
rior. — I’his mode of preparing a siilad 
of beans is recommended by an autho- 
rity. After the beans have been boiled 
as usual they are to bo plunged in cold 
water and left for half an hour. ITicn 
dress them with vinegar and cover for 
an hour ; drain this off and add 
chopped tarragon, and a sprinkling of 
oil and some mignonette pepper, and 
salt. Set the sjilad in an icc cavo 
before serving. The' vinegar used is to 
he the best French, wdlh a suspicion of 
tarragon or shalot. To make this more 
ornamental, strew sieved egg yolk on 
the centre of the beans, and make a 
border with the chopped whites, with 
here and there a leaf of chervil. Cost, 
about 8d. for a dish from a pound of 
beans. 

For a ])lain salad dress like the 
lettuce in the recipe below. 

Fish and Bgg Salad. — Re- 
quired : seven eggs, some shell fish, 
white fish, salad, and dressing as 
below. Cost, about Is. 9d. 

Boil and cut the eggs in halves 
lengthwise, and remove the yolks. 
Cover a flat dish with w’atercress or 
lettuce, plainly dressed with oil, &cs. 
(see pages 718 and 737^. Form an 
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outer edge with the yolks of the eggs 
4ind little piles of pieked shrimps alter- 
nately. Make a mince of white tish 
(cooked), moisten with any approved 
salad dressing [aee pages 701 to 705), 
and fill the whites with it. Pile up 
in the middle of the salad and relieve 
the white by a sprinkling of chopped 
parsley or lobster coral, or put a shrimp 
in the centre of each half. Prawns can 
be used thus, or portions of lobster and 
other fish. 

Note. — When shell- fish is objected 
to, substitute little piles of beetroot or 
other bright salad for the shrimps. In 
other respects proceed as above. For 
a more elaborate dish aspic may bo 
used as an outer garnish, and a dressed 
salad may form the foundation, but it 
should be coated wdth a plain green 
one, on which to rest the halves of egg. 
Turbot, solo, or whiting may be selected 
for a rich dish ; plaice, fresh liaddock, 
&c., for a plain one. Dried haddock, 
mixed with one of the most piquant 
of the dressings, makes a good salad of 
this kind. 

Flageolet Salad.—Tako a tin 

of fiagoolots {see page 680), drain them 
from their liquor, and dry them wirc- 
fully in a soft cloth. Kub the salad 
bowl or dish with garlic ; season the 
beans with mignonette pepper, oil and 
salt, then add French or tarragon 
vinegar or the two mixed; chopped 
parsley is generally added, but a plain 
salad is very nice.. 'Pho beans are handy 
for mixing with carrots, turnips, peas, 
&c., for a macedoine ; or they may bo 
used to garnish a salad of beetroot or 
tomatoes with good effect. Broad 
beans salad can bo made just in tho 
same way by using young beans, and 
freeing them from their outer skins. 
A salad of old beans is not worth the 
trouble of preparing. Cost, about 
Is. 3d. Haricot beans (dried ones) can 
bo converted into a salad in the above 
way ; a small juoportion of onion is 
generally thought an improvement. 

Freueb. Lettuce Salad. 

Take tho lettuce, prepared as directed 
fpr Lettuce Salad, and for four small 


ones allow about four tablospoonfuls of 
oil, and half a tablespoonful, or from 
that to a tablospoonful of French vino- 
gar, a saltspoonful or a trifle more of 
salt, and about as much mignonette 
pepper, or rather less of ordinary 
I)cppor; the first named is better in 
cases where the fine pepper causes 
throat irritation ; indeed it is generally 
considered best for a salad of this sort; 
it should bo sprinkled over in the dry 
stiito ; but tho fine pepper is better 
mixed in tho oil with the salt. A 
tablespoonful of oil should bo blended 
with the salt and put over first, then 
the rest of tho oil by degrees ; the 
salad is then to bo most thoroughly 
but lightly mixed before the vinegar 
is put on; it is only by giving tho 
lettuce a preliminary coating in every 
part that freedom from acidity is 
secured. After sprinkling tho vine- 
gar over, the salad wants a final toss. 
To complete it and give it the match- 
l(5ss flavour of a true French salad a 
dash of tiirragon is wanted ; but it 
must bo a small quantity only, and 
tho bits cannot be too small. (5r<? 
TARftAOOx, page 656.) This is to be 
sprinkled over, and the salad served 
at ones. If the fresh leaves are not to 
bo had, a little tarragon vinegar must 
be used, but it is but a poor substitute. 
Hard-boiled eggs are sometimes used 
for tho garnishing of lettuce salads. 
Cost, varies with the season; about 
6d. to 8d. 

Anothe'r way . — Instead of using, tar- 
ragon only for tho seasoning, a mixture 
of that with chervil, and a small spring 
onion may be used ; all should be as 
small as possible ; some mustard and 
cress can also be added, about a table- 
spoonful to four lettuces. Nasturtium 
flowers and a few of their leaves 
shredded and put in tho salad, give 
another variety. The flowers are to be 
put on hist thing, as garnish only. 

French Vinaigrette. — The 

meat left over from tho Pot-au-Fku is 
frequently used for a dish of a plain 
kind, but it is prepared with the same 
care a^ would be bestowed upon more 
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costly inat(?rials. The meat is to bo 
thinly shredded, and mixed with a few 
cooked potatoes and haricot beans, then 
dressed with a mixture similar to the 
above, and allowed to stand a few hours, 
tliat the meat may be freshened up and 
made piquant by the herbs, &c. Last 
thing, a little more oil and vinegar are 
poured over, and very often some such 
salad as is detailed above goes to table 
at the same time. Or, if to the vinai- 
grette a few cooked French beans, or 
some cauliflower sprigs, or green x>eas 
are added, the dish is improved, and a 
green salad is more easily dispensed 
with ; or perhaps a plain one is put 
about the meat, &:c., by way of 
garnish ; this may be bunches of 
cress and a few slices of beetroot. 
Cost, about 6d. for a small dish. 

Fruit Salads. — {See the chapter 
on Fuuit.) 

Game Salads. -- {See GuorsE, 
PAKTianOE, AM) Pheasant Salads.) 

Garlic in Salads.— ( SVe Garlic, 
page 627.) The use of this is entiredy 
a matter of taste ; some can scarcfdy 
stay in a room with a salad that has 
been flavoured with garlic ; w’hile 
many epicures would consider a 
number of salads quite incomplete 
without the addition. Indeed, many 
persons not only find garlic more 
agreeable than onions, but assert that 
in their individual cases there is less 
after- unpleasantness. There are two 
ways of using garlic, and the point 
must first bo cut off the bead. The 
dish is then rubbed over with it ; or a 
crust of bread is touched with it. 
See that it is a crust ; soft bread 
will break and bits wdll be left in 
the salad, wdiich is not desirable. 
Now put the bread in the salad, and 
toss all together for a few seconds, 
then take tlie bread out, and for those 
who like garlic, the flavour wdll be all 
that can be desired. 

Green Haricot Salad.— Dried 
green haricots may be boiled and 
dressed when cold, just as the flageo- 
lets of page 714 . 


Green Pea Salad.— Peas are 
more often served in a macedoine of 
vegetables than singly; but they are 
very nice alone, and need but a plain 
dressing; they may also be mixed 
with asparagus points, or the tender 
stalk part of asparagus, after it has 
been boiled and cut into short, even 
lengths. Peas form a good garnish 
to beetroot or other salads, with which 
they will contrast in colour. 

Green Salad k la Cliicago.— 

Cut up some cucumber into thin slices, 
then into strips, and season with a 
little white sugar and lemon juice, 
and serve with a border of cress that 
has been dressed with vinegar, oil, &c., 
in the usual manner. 

Grouse Salad k la Soyer.— 

Eequired ; grouse, eggs, salad, dress- 
ing, and garnish as below'. Cost, 28., 
or more, exclusive of the birds. 

It is said that on one occasion, when 
sevcrjil gentlemen had betted largely 
on the abilities of certain chefs de 
cuisine^ l^f. Soyer was universtilly 
acknowiedged to have w’on the palm 
in con.sequenco of the superiority of 
a salad, made very much like the 
following : Lay a thin border of 
butter, about half an inch from the 
edge of the dish on w'hich the salad 
is to be served. Put inside this, and 
on the bottom of the dish, a deep bed 
of finely-shredded lettuce. Arrange 
over this, very neatly, the joints of a 
brace of grouse, rather under-dressed 
than otherw’ise. Make a dressing, by 
mixing together tw'O tablespoonfuls of 
finely minced shalots, tw’o of chopped 
tjiri’agon and chervil, a tcaspoonful of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, two 
teaspoonfuls of pounded sugar, and 
the yolks of tw'o eggs. Add gradually, 
at first a few drops at a time, twelve 
tablespoonfuls of oil, and four of chilli 
vinegar, putting one of vinegar after 
every three of oil, and beat wdth a 
w’ooden spoon until the sauce is smooth 
and of the proper consistence. Keep 
it in a cool place, or on ice, if possible, 
until w'anted. To ganiish the dish, 
take half a dozen hard-boiled eggsj 
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cut them in four, lengthwise, and take 
a little piece off the end, to make 
them stand upright ; stick them on the 
butter round the Sixlad, tke yellow part 
outwards, with gherkins and beetroot 
cut into slices, and stamped into shapes 
between the pieces of egg. Pour the 
sauce orer the dressing, and serve. 

Grouse Salad, Plain. — Pe- 

quirod: grouse, lettuce, eggs, salad, 
and dressing as below. Cost, about 
Is. 4d., exclusive of the grouse, for a 
salad sufficient for one bird. 

Cut up some cooked grouse into joints 
or slices, and arrange them on a bed of 
plainly -dressed lettuce; put a border 
of cress and hard-boiled eggs round, 
alternating them. Prepare a dressing, 
r6moulade or any other, but first 
sprinkle the game with a small quan- 
tity of chopped shalots, and a few 
drops of tarragon vinegar. Pour the 
sauce over, and servo. There must bo 
enough sauce to moisten the lettuce as 
well as the game. 

In our opinion, a j)inch of sugar im- 
proves the lettuce for game stikids 
generally. 

Hanover Salad. — Required : 
part of a fowl, or a whole chicken, 
dressing, salad, and adjuncts as below. 
Cost, about 3s. 6d. to 4s., when poultry 
is in full season. 

There are many more expensive, but 
few nicer salads than this. Take a 
fowl that has been boned and stuffed, 
then braised or boiled {see recipes 
under Poultry). When cold, cut from 
it some thin round slices, and cut them 
into four, thus forming triangular 
pieces. Supposing part of a fowl, or 
one small chicken to bo used in this 
way, make a sauce by putting in a 
bowl the grated rind of half a fresh 
lemon, free from a particle of the 
white pith, or the dish will bo spoilt. 
Add a tablespoonful of scalded and 
chopped parsley, the juice of the lemon, 
and a drop of essence of nutmeg, and 
the same of thyme. Then put in a 
saltspoonful each of celery salt, French 
mustard, anchovy essence, and chopped 
j^jid pounded shalot. Work the whole 


together, then add a gill of cream that 
has been whipped to a froth ; it must 
be very lightly but thoroughly mixed 
in. In the middle of a dish pile a salad 
composed of lettuce, cress, and chopped 
cucumber and beetroot, all cut up and 
seasoned with oil and vinegar, and a 
soupqon of grated lemon rind, parsley, 
and lemon juice; with salt and migno- 
nette pepper. Half the ijieces of fowl 
should be incorporated with the salad. 
Now spread over it the dressing, which 
will separate a little, but the thick will 
remain at the top, and the thin run 
amongst the salad; then place the 
other pieces of fowl round the base, 
points up, and in bcjtween them stick 
coloured aspic of the same shape, and 
lemon and beetroot with cucumber, all 
cut similarly. Have some cooked and 
sieved poultry livers, with some finely- 
chopped ham, lean only ; strew thoso 
over the surface of the sauce, and servo 
at once. To have this in perfection 
it must bo made in a cool place, and bo 
sent to table as soon as the siiuco is 
made, {ill the requisite ingredients for 
the gjirnishing being in readiness. 

Hop Salad. — [See Dandelion 
Salad.) Tho same remark applies; 
the young leaves only are to bo used. 

Hungarian Salad.— Required : 
vegetables, dressing, and garnish. Cost, 
about Is., but variable. 

The speciality of this is the sauco, 
which is of a mayonnaise oharacter, 
but cooked before using ; and it re- 
quires great care. For the salad, put 
any sort of cooked vegetables in a dish ; 
the greater variety the better; they 
may bo in fancy shapes, or simply 
divided for convenient serving. Season 
them a little, and just sprinkle with 
oil and lemon juice. For a pint of 
vegetfibles allow about a gill of sauce. 
Tho following proportions must bo ob- 
served : — Tho yolks of three raw eggs, 
a tablespoonful of vinegar, the same 
of any pale moat stock, or water will do, 
a pinch of salt and pepper, and two 
tablcspoonfuls of oil. The whole of 
tho ingredients, except tho oil, are 
put in a copper saucepan; this is set 
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in another containing hot water ; then 
the sauce is stirred until thick ; the 
water in the lower pan should only 
reach simmering point, therefore the 
fire must bo slow. As soon as taken 
from the fire, the pan is to be set in 
another one of cold water, and the 
stirring continued until the sauce is 
quite cold. The oil is then added drop 
by drop. After pouring over the vege- 
tables, smooth the surface, and garnish 
according to the materials at hand, and 
then servo at once, or set on ice until 
wanted. A sprinkling of hard egg- 
yolk, and any chopped green herbs, 
will make a pretty garnish if put on in 
stripes, or a pattern of any kind. 

Iced Salads. — For a salad that 
is to be dressed with oil and vinegar, 
simply set the dish of salad on ice for 
a time, then dross, and servo at once. 
Do not put the oil on before placing 
on the ice. If the salad is to be mixed 
with mayonnaise, or other rich dress- 
ing, each should be sot on ice separately, 
before incorporation. When both are 
quite cold, the mixing is to take place. 
The same method should be followed 
for a salad of dressed vegetables as well 
as for a raw one. The dressing may 
be put in the cave for a short time, the 
salad being set on ice meanwhile ; but 
care must bo taken not to leave it 
long enough to freeze and stiffen it. 
Moulded salads, whether in aspic or 
any other medium, if to turn out 
firmly, are best put in the cave. An 
ordinary salad may bo kept very cool 
in a refrigerator. The difference in 
a cave and a refrigerator (with other 
hints useful in this connection) is ex- 
plained under Ices. In many cases, 
if the salad itself has been kept in a 
cold place, and the dressing mixed 
over ice, nothing further is required. 
{See also Ameuican Celery Salad.) 

Iieek Salad. — This particular 
salad is a vorjr old-fashioned one ; it is 
made by boiling leeks in meat gravy, 
and letting them cool, then seasoning 
them with chopped parsley and borage, 
salt and pepper, and a mixture of 
vinegar, oil, and honey ; and sometimes 


lettuce, with fennel or chervil entered 
into the dish. Another favourite one 
was a mixture of leeks and fowls’ 
livers, with pickled cucumber, and 
parsley, seasoned with oil and vinegar, 
and spice in addition to the ordinary 
condiments. Here is a leek salad of 
a more modern kind. Boil and leave 
the locks until cold, then slice the 
white part with a little of the tender 
green, and sprinkle with a little 
chopped raw celery and pickled gher- 
kins ; mix, and season to taste with 
oil and vinegar, salt and pepper. Some 
pickled beetroot or cabbage is a good 
garnish, and small cress and mustard 
are an improvement. Cost, for a small 
dish, about 6d. 

Ijentil Salad. — Take some boiled 
split lentils, and let them get quite 
cold. They must be dmined with 
care, and should be mixed with about 
a fourth their weight of cooked onions 
or celery, or tho two mixed ; a pile 
should then bo made in tho middle of 
a dish, and some chopped beetroot bo 
put round it. If a salad of cooked 
materials entirely bo desired, this am 
be served as it is, but for many it will 
be greatly improved by the addition 
of a few radishes or little bunches of 
mustard and cress, to give crispness 
and flavour. Or tho lentils only need 
be boiled, and these without the beet- 
root, with some spring onions or 
morsels of raw celery, or the other 
materials named, will give a good whole- 
some salad of a plain sort, that will be 
best appreciated, however, by non-flesh 
eaters. Either of the plain dressings 
can be used ; a piquant one should be 
chosen. Cost, about 4d., for a dish of 
half a poimd of lentils. 

For superior stilads, use green lentils, 
and follow the directions given for 
green haricots, beans, or peas. A 
mixture of broad beans and lentils 
makes a nice salad. 

Lettnce Salads. — Lettuces 
which are to bo used for salads should 
bo fresh and young. The thick bitter 
stalk should be cut ofl, and tho outer 
and decayed leaves removed. The great 
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secret in preparing lettuce for salad is 
to have it quite dry. In order to in- 
sure this, look the loaves over t^are- 
fully. In all probability the wliitc, 
tender leaves at the heart of the plant 
will be entirely free from insects and 
grit. When this is the case, do not 
plunge them into water, as it only 
spoils the flavour. Any leaves, how- 
ever, about which there is the slightest 
doubt must be scrupulously washed in 
two or three waters. Then proceed as 
directed on page 699. The French are 
careful to break the lettuces with the 
Angers, instead of cutting them, as 
they maintain that contact w'ith steel 
spoils the flavour of the salad. 

For the dressing, see Fkench Let- 
tuce Salad ; or add a little mustard 
to the salt and popper in the spoon, 
together with a pinch of white sugar, 
using oil and vinegar in proportions to 
suit the taste ; the vinegar is preferred 
in excess of the oil by some persons. 
When a thick dressing is liked, a selec- 
tion can be made from those on p. 70. 

Little Ham Salads. — l^c- 

quired ; ham - creams, salad, and 
garnish, and other adjuncts as under- 
mentioned. Cost, about 2s. for a dozen 
luims. Total cost, variable. 

First prepare some little liam-creams, 
for which moulds, as showm, are re- 
quired. They are small enough to be 
served one to each person. They are 
to be carefully buttered that they may 
turn out a good shape, then proceed as 
follows -.—Take some white meat, pre- 
pared just as if for quenelles; it may 
be either of veal or poultry as con- 
venient. Line the moulds wdth this, 
using the back of a small spoon dipped 
in warm water, to press it into shape. 
Then take some potted ham mixture 
[see Potted Meats), and colour it a 
pretty pink; fill up the moulds with 
it, so as to imitate the lean of the 
ham when cut. Smooth the surface, 
and either poach the hams like 
quencillcs, or cook them in a potato 
steamer with a buttered paper over 
for about half an hour. Turn out on 
a cloth, and set by to cool. When 


perfectly cold brush them over with 
a little thin glaze or liquid aspic, and 
sprinkle them with fine pale raspings. 
The imitation of a ham is then very 
perfect. There are a number of ways 
of arranging these with good effect. 
They may be set up round a border 
of aspic, plain or decorated with 
leaves of chervil or cress, and the 
centre may be filled up with a vege- 
table or a raw salad, either plain or 
a mayonnaise. If of the latter kind, 
and the top is ganiished with a few spots 
of coloured mayonnaise, the effect is 
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very good. A very pretty way of serving 
is to dish the hams on a border of 
tomato aspic, and fill the middle with 
lettuce or cucumber. Eggs are suit- 
ably add(;d, either as garnish to the 
base of the border, or mixed in the 
centre salad. Here is a simple method 
of dishing. Take some slices of beet- 
root, the shape of the hams but a trifle 
larger, lay a ham on each, and put 
them in a circle on a bed of plain 
green salad, with a little mound of 
beetroot salnd in the middle. Let the 
green show between the beetroot. 

Note. — Egg butter or green butter, 
given in Garnishes, may be used for 
piping the little hams when more 
elaborate salads are wanted. The 
little moulds will be found very useful 
for various savoury dishes other than 
salads. 

Lobster Salad.— For a plain 
dish, take a tmned lobster, divide it, 
and mix in eiuier of the dressings on 
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^age 701. Put it in a dish, and put a 
plain lettuce, or watercress, or cucum- 
ber salad round. If any nice claws are 
in the tin, use them outside the sjilad, 
with some sliced eggs for garnishing ; 
but broken claws are better cut up 
with the rest; then some beetroot 
answers with the eggs. Cost, from 2s. 

Another way. — Mix the lobster and 
salad, or put them in alternate layers 
in the dish or bowl, w’ith any dressing 
prefeiTcd ; a good dish is obtained by 
using a reinoulade ; garnish w'ith an 
oiitfT ring of sliced cucumber, and 
another of eggs. Whipped cream is 
f ometimes mixed with lobster coral, 
and used for garnishing the disli, and 
the effect is very prett}’. Coloured 
mayonnaise answers. •When an elabo- 
rate salad is wanted, the directions for 
LonsTKii 8alad Mayonnaise should be 
followed, using a rich cream dressing 
instead of mayonnaise, arranging the 
dish tastily according to the materials 
at command. 

Lobster Salad Mayonnaise. 

— Kequired : lobster, mayonnaise, ^r- 
nish, and other adjuncts as detailed 
below. Cost varies much, according 
to season and the nature of the garnish, 
from 3s. or Is. to 5s. or Gs. , or more. 

Take some small, compact little 
lettuces, and form a mound with them 
on a dish ; cut up the white meat and 
some of the claws of a large lobster, 
and mix with some shredded lettuce ; 
lay lettuce leaves over and mask with 
mayonnaise. The lettuces for the 
mound should be freed from the outer 
leaves, and the hearts only used. Then 
garnish the top with the best claws of 
the lobster, some olives, and gherkin 
shreds, cut lemon sprinkled with egg 
yolk, and any nice pieces of the red 
meat of the lobster. The base is to be 
ornamented w'ith cress or shredded 
lettuce, white of hard eggs, rounds of 
aspic sprinkled with sieved yolk, 
more lobster meat and gherkin. (6V<? 
Coloured Plate, No. 7.) If liked, 
the lemon can be sprinkled with 
chopped truffle or lobster coral, or 
chopped capers or parsley instead of 


egg yolk. It should be spread with 
mayonnaise first, and the yellow rind 
should stand out distinctly unmasked. 
It will bo noticed that this salad 
maj'onnaise differs from the following 
by reason of the greater portion of the 
lobster meat showing, whereas in many 
(salads it is hidden. It is, of course, 
a matter of taste which method is 
followed, but this is useful if the other 
dishes that may be prepared at the 
same time lack colour. And it is more 
quickly prepared, as less garnish is 
required ; for example, the sauce needs 
no sprinkling with anything. Take 
care to add to it a little aspic that is 
on the point of setting, if to stand long 
in a warm room, or it will become 
messy -looking. Also make a firm 
foundation for the insertion of the 
lobster claws. The top large one can 
be fastened into a lettuce by means of 
a skewer, which should not be visible. 
A w’oo<len one is best, below for 
the mode of “ Masking.”) 

Another way . — Take some lettuce 
leaves, and shred them or not accord- 
ing to taste, but make them into a pile 
of a good shape on a dish, a flat silver 
one, if such be handy, or a shallow one 
of glass; a bowl may be used, as it 
is still preferred by many people. If 
liked, a mixture of lettuce and cucum- 
ber, or lettuce and cress, wdth or with- 
out beetroot, can be used. The entire 
meat of the lobster can be cut up and 
added in layers with the rest, or some 
can be reserved for the top layer. 
After the pile is complete, before add- 
ing the mayonnaise, bike some lettuce 
leaves, just one or two, and spread 
them on the top to make a smooth 
surface for the mayonnaise, which is 
best put on with a j)aper knife, or 
palette knife. There is now a creamy 
white foundation that can be finished 
off in any number of ways. It is well 
to give some consideration to any other 
dishes that are to be served with the 
salad ; for example, should there bo 
another fish salad, sameness may easily 
be avoided by the exercise of fore- 
thought. If lobster coral or lobster 
butter bo employed, we think it well 
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to avoid beetroot, but this is a matter 
of opinion, and beetroot is such a 
favourite adjunct to this salad that 
many would think it almost incomplete 
without it. Slices of cucumber round 
the base look well, and intermixed 
with them, or forming another ring, 
may bo eggs in quarters or slices, 
blocks of aspic, fillets of anchovy, and, 
if obtainable, prawns, shrimps, or cray- 
fish tails ; or either of these little fish 
look very pretty in a pattern on the 
mayonnaise, especially with strips of 
gherkin, or chopped parsley or truffles. 
A dish of this kind is very much im- 
proved by a lettuce heart that has 
been masked with thick mayonnaise, 
and sprinkled with lobster coral. This 
should be fastened on with a strong 
wooden skew-er ; it can be further sur- 
mounted with an olive, or a truffle, if 
either have been used in the decoration 
of the base; or the lettuce can bo 
entirely coated with the sieved yolk of 
a liard-boilod egg. The latter is a 
most effective and cheap ornament. 
Stripes of any materials at command 
are also formed on the white surface ; 
truffles and pickled gherkins are often 
used ; they are shredded and stuck in, 
very much as almonds are stuck into a 
tipsy cake. But the methods of deco- 
ration are welbnigh endless, and no 
two people would turn out a lobster 
salad mayonnaise exactly alike. Of 
the mayonnaise itself that on page 111 
forms the foundation, but for most 
people it is improved by a few drops 
of anchovy or shrimp essence, and by 
some a little strong fish stock is con- 
sidered indispensable, or a spoonful of 
fish aspic ; the latter adds to the 
flavour, and keeps it from running if 
it has to stand. The colder this is the 
nicer, and it is a good plan to have in 
reserve a little mayonnaise, which may 
be put on to freshen up the salad after 
it has been cut. 

Note. — If the lettuce leaves arc each 
coated with mayonnaise before piling 
them up, a much bettor dish is obtained. 
This principle may be carried out 
when thick dressing of other kinds is 
employed, the leaves being either 


drawn through the dressing, or spread 
with it as the pile proceeds. When 
the dressing is thin it runs into the 
salad of itself. 

Mixed Salad. — Bake a large 
potato, and sieve it while hot; sieve 
an equal bulk of tomato ; chop as much 
beetroot and add to the rest ; spread 
them on a dish, then put over a gill of 
chopped raw onion and cooked cauli- 
flower mixed, or break the cauliflower 
into sprigs. Toss the whole together, 
and blend with them some shredded 
lettuce — one large one will do — and a 
little watercress and tarragon. If the 
latter is not at hand add some tarragon 
vinegar to the dressing. This should 
consist of simple materials, as given in 
Salad Dressings, page 701. Lot the 
vegetables cool before adding the rest, 
and if a floury potato is not to be 
had use some boiled rice. Cost, 4d., or 
more, without the dressing. 

Another way . — Take a head of boiled 
endive and a head of celery, raw or 
cooked as preferred, and as much 
beetroot as may be liked — about half 
tho bulk of tho other ingredients 
makes a good mixture. When all are 
cut up mix them, and season with a 
sprinkling of mustard and cress, or 
other salad herbs, and send a dressing 
to table, or the contents of the cruet 
will suffice. Cost, 9d., or more, with- 
out dressing. 

Another way . — Take some boiled 
Spanish onions, with an equal bulk of 
cooked celery, cut both up and mix,, 
then pile in the middle of a dish, and 
dress plainly wdth oil, &c., tlien put 
some triangles of beetroot round ; out- 
side them put a row of mustard and 
cress, or some sorrel or dandeliod 
leaves, or nasturtium leaves. This is 
wholesome and cheap and very palat- 
able. Cost, variable. 

Mock Crab Salad . — To make 
tho “ mock crab,” which is a very nice 
relish and may bo used in other ways; 
take a piece of soft rich cheese— four 
to six ounces will make a small salad. 
Take a strong fork and mash it up 
with a little mu 8 t 4 rd, salt, pepper^ and 
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cayenne. It Bhould be of the consist- 
ence of butter ; then j)ut in some 
vinegar, a few drops only, or for a 
piquant dish use a tcaspoonful. A 
dash of hot store sauce is by some 
considered an iinprovc’inont. One of 
the best ways of introducing the mix- 
ture into the salad is to take a few 
ounces of any cooked white fish of the 
ordinary sort, plaice or fresh haddock, 
for instance, and to flake it. Spread 
the flakes with a good layer of the 
“ crab,” so that they arc covered ; then 
mix them in with any plain green 
salad that is seasoned with a little oil 
and vinegar and a dash of mignonette 
pepper. Another way of serving is to 
pile up the flaked fisli in the centre of 
a bed of cress or shredded lettuce. 
For more dainty Avays see the recipes 
for other fish salads. A few shrimps 
add little to the cost and much to the 
flavour. The same remark apjdies to 
anchovy in the crab mixture. Cost, 
9d., or more, on an average. 

Mock Butch Salad.— Those 
who object to the raw fish, which is 
considered indispensable in a Dutch 
salad proper, may make an cxcelhuit 
imitation as follows : — Take some 
kippered herrings that have been 
cooked so as not to make thorn hard 
and dry, and divide them by moans of 
two forks into little pieces ; a propor- 
tion of cooked haddock can be used 
with them if liked. Mix w ith dressed 
lettuce or otlu'r green meat, and sc(! 
that the ingrcilieiits are well Mended. 

Mutton Salad.— Required : cold 
meat, salad, dressing, &e., as lu'hnv. 
Cbst, for a plain disli of lialf a pound 
or so of meat, about Is. 

What to do with the eold mutton is a 
question easily answ’ered. The smallest 
pieces are readily converted into a 
tasty salad, and nice slices will make 
quite a “eomptiny” dish. Take the 
meat from tho bone of a roast, and cut 
it up, or chop it if necessary ; see that 
it is free from fat and gristle, then no 
matter how email. Take a salad of 
green meat of any kind^ and mix in. 
tho meat ; tho proportions are a matter 
«6 


of convenience ; pile this on a dish 
and dress with oil and vinegar and 
a little seasoning, or use one of the 
dressings on page 701. Mint leaves can 
he chopped up and put in the salad, 
or some whole ones can bo used for 
garnishing. For a better salad, cut 
tho meat in dice for mixing wdth the 
salad itself, and let there he a few 
slices to lay about the dish. Tho 
dressing may he as above, or a R^mou- 
LAUE is excellent. Or mint sauce can 
he used in place of vinegar to flavour 
either of the cream dressings. Toma- 
toes, little piles of currant jelly, various 
sw’cet i)ickles, capers, and many other 
ingredients wull improve the salad or 
serve for garnish. Sliced pickled 
gh(Tkins are very good w hen a piquant 
salad is liked. The dish is much im- 
proved if the meat be laid in a marin- 
ade of oil and flavoured vinegar before 
making the siilad. Pickled nasturtiums 
and some nasturtium loaves are handy 
for tliis and lamb salad. 

For a very superior salad, after 
mixing tho meat, &c., all together, and 
seasoning it, pile it up, and mask with 
Mavonnaisis, then put tiny heaps of 
currant or tomato jelly in a design 
about it, together with a little green 
mayonnaise that has been flavoured 
with mint. Some chopped mint leaves 
should be sprinkled about the surface 
of the sauce, and some w’holo ones put 
round the base. Aspic can be used if 
liked. 

Nasturtium Salad.— Nastur^ 

tium leaves can either he used whole, 
alone, or with other leaves for a salad ; 
a mixture of nasturtium with lettuce 
and ccleiy is pleasant, or any green 
Siilad of tho mixed variety may have 
some of the loaves broken up into small 
pieces, mixed amongst it. Pickled 
nasturtiums are often used in vegetable 
salads ; they give a pleasant flavour. 
They should be cut up, and a little of 
their vinegar put in the dressing. The 
flowers of the nasturtium, put as a 
l)ordcr to any. green salad, look very 
nice, and may • be used whether . tb® 
leaves enter into the salad .or not. 
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Okra Salad.~-(^^^ Okra, p. 634.) 
Drain the contents of a tin from their 
liquor in a sieve, then put the okra in 
a dish, and either pour a dressing over 
it or send one to table with it. The 
kind to use depends upon taste ; those 
who like the flavour of okra will 
probably prefer the simple oil and 
vinegar dressing, as given for lettuce, 
watercress, &c. ; others consider that 
piquancy should be given by means of 
a sharp dressing ; while some prefer a 
salad of okra and some other green 
meat. Sprigs of cress, endive, young 
onions, and radishes may be mixed 
with it. The taste for okra is an 
acquired one. Cost, from Is. 3d. to 
Is. 6d., on an average. 

Another icatj . — Put a bed of potato 
salad or haricot beans salad on a dish, 
and pile the okra on the top ; sprinkle 
mustard and cress over, and dress with 
oil and tarragon vinegar, salt and pep- 
per, and a little horse-radish vinegar ; 
or instead of the latter some shredded 
horse-radish. This is an agreeable 
salad. 

Oyster Salad.“Roquired : oysters, 
aspic, sfilad, mayonnaise, &c., as under. 
Cost, about 4d. per “case,” on an 
average. 

Take some raw natives and beard 
them ; season them with a few drops of 
lemon juice and a pinch of cayenne. 
Take some paper or china cases, and 
put at the bottom a little bed of dressed 
lettuce and cress. Cut the oysters in 
two and put a couple in each case ; 
then take two parts of mayonnaise to 
one of fish aspic that is on the point of 
setting, and whip them together ; add 
a little of the strained oyster liquor, 
and pour a good coating of the mixture 
over the oysters, then put by on ice 
for a short time. At the moment of 
serving add a little pile of chopped 
aspic that has been mixed with half its 
measure of oyster liquor, and the 
sieved yolk of a hard egg and a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice and anchovy essence 
mixed, to each quarter pint. By pour- 
ing it into a shallow tin and setting it 
ozv ice it will soon ^^set,” and can be 


got ready while the prepared oysters 
are cooling. This is a novel and very 
nice salad that will be appreciated at 
ball suppers, and on other occasions 
when a variety of dishes are in re- 
quest. 

Another way . — Make a salad mayon- 
naise of any desired kind; put some 
small bearded oysters on rounds of fish 
aspic ; mask each with mayonnaise, 
after seasoning with lemon juice and 
cayenne, and lay them round the base, 
reserving one for the top. Have some 
chopped oysters mixed with mayon- 
naise that has been coloured green; 
put a small heap of this on each whole 
oyster, and place a shrimp between, 
Ko other garnish is necessary. 

Partridge Salad Mayon- 
naise. — Required; a brace of birds, 
mayonnaise and cream dressing, salad 
I and garnish as below. Cost, about 
I 2s. Gd., exclusive of the partridges. 

Take the best joints from a brace of 
roast birds, and season them with a 
little cayenne or coralline pepper, then 
make a mound of them, and pour over 
some rich cream dressing, just to 
moisten (No. 5, page 703, is suitable) ; a 
little anchovy essence should be added. 
Mask the surface w'ith mayonnaise, 
some of which should bo coloured; 
and ornament it tastefully w’ith the 
halves of some hard eggs, from 
w'hich the whites have been taken, 
and the vacant phices filled, some with 
anchovy butter and some with green 
butter (xee (tarxishe-s). The yolks are 
also to be used. They look nice placed 
between the whites. At the base 
put some small lettuce, whole and 
plainly dressed, wdth tufts of celery in 
betw'ccn, and form an outer ring with 
slices of lemon and beetroot. This is a 
dish that will be generally acceptable. 
(See next recipe for another mode of 
serving.) 

Pheasant Salad Mayon- 
naise. — Required : pheasant, salad, 
game or poultry livers, mayonnaise, 
&c., as below. Cost, varies with the 
season and the garnish, but the dish is 
not ft cheap one. 
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This looks nice in scallop shells. 
Take as many as may be required ac- 
cording to the number of guests; the 
china or plated may be used, but the 
latter look nicer ; put at the bottom of 
each a little green salad, and moisten 
it with a rich cream dressing or with 
mayonnaise. Cut up some cold phea- 
sant into strips or dice, and add about 
half its bulk of hard egg, chopped 
roughly. Put these next, then cover 
with more salad and sauce. Have 
some cooked game or poultry livers, 
and pass them through a sieve ; 
sprinkle the surface with this, 
and some sieved yolk of egg, or the 
chopped whites and a little parsley 
can bo used. Before this is put on, 
the sauce used for the last layer of 
salad should bo made smooth ; the 
mixture may be as high as the shells 
permit, so that a level surface is made 
for the garnish. There arc other ways 
of finishing these off ; one is to use a 
coating of tomato mayonnaise (page 
735) for the last layer; this needs 
little further garnishing ; a spot of 
white mayonnaise or a little bunch of 
egg white in the middle will suffice : 
or a morsel of chopped aspic is 
pretty, with a sprig of chervil or 
cress in the centre. A tiny bunch 
of celery leaves, or a pile of cucumber 
give further variety, and it is not 
necessary that all be ornamented alike. 
Celery salad can be used for the bot- 
toms of the cases if preferred, as it 
eats well with game. {See the pre- 
ceding recipe for another w'ay of 
serving.) 

Plovers’ Ej^g S^ad.— Plover 
eggs are used in various w’ays for 
salads. They may be cut up into quar- 
ters, and put about the dish as ganiish ; 
or they may bo piled up in a border of 
aspic jelly, and a sakid mayonnaise 
served with them ; or a salad mayon- 
naise may bo put in a border of aspic, 
and tlie oggs laid on the border. 

There is another way. Take an 
egg border mould as shown below, 
and line it with aspic jelly {eee Gar- 
fishes). It ma^ bo (}uito plain, or 


decorated with truffles in fancy 
shapes, or with leaves of chervil, or 
other green salad. When set, turn 
out, and then put the boiled eggs in 
the hollows in the mould. A good 
salad should be put in the centre : one 



Fig. 115.— 'Plovers' Egg Boeder Mould. 


of cucumber, or asparagus, iced, is ex- 
cellent. Cost, and modes of arrange- 
ment, very variable. 

Plovers’ Egff Salad k la 
Chartreuse. -- Kequired : plovers* 
eggs, aspic jelly, ham, chicken, salad, 
mayonnaise, chervil, truffles, &c., and 
garnish as below. Cost, variable, from 
58. or 6s., iq^wards. {See Plovers* 
Eggs, page 600.) 

Take a j)lain Charlotte mould, and 
line it with pale aspic jelly ; cut some 
plovers’ eggs in slices (they should be 
boiled quite hard) ; take the largest 
centre slices, and put them in a ring, 
overlapping, at the bottom of the 
mould, with a star-shaped slice of 
truffle in the centre; put a row of 
chervil leaves in between. Go on with 
alternate row s of egg slices and chervil, 
until within an inch of the edge of 
the mould, remembering that each row 
of sliced eggs should overlap in the 
contrary direction to the one pre- 
ceding it. That is, first w’ork from 
right to left, then from left to right. 
The last row in the mould should be of 
small stars of truffle; thus, when turned 
out, there wdll be truffle at bottom and 
top, and a very artistic dish is the re- 
sult. Now cut up any egg that is left, 
and add about us much chicken and 
ham in dice ; then mix with any nice 
salad mayonnaise^one of macMoines 
for choice. Lay a thin sHee of lean 
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ham to fit the mould, then put in the 
salad, &c. ; lay another layer of sliced 
ham on, make it quite even ; then coat 
with a thin layer of aspic. Set the 
mould in an ice cave for half an hour 
or so. Turn it out on to a hordcsr, so 
that it stands up well from the dish ; 
one of macedoines in aspic is pretty, 
or plain aspic will show it up very 
nicely. Supposing the latter to bo 
used, put a quarter of egg at the 
ends and sides of the dish ; these 
should rest in a little bed of green 
salad ; or chopped aspic, with green 
salad round. 

Ordinary eggs can be used as above, 
at far less expense. The chartreuse 
answers excellently for a hall supper, 
or any festive occasion. CbiAU- 

TKEUSE OF Chickex, Colourcd riato 
No. 3.) 

Note. — By putting the slices of ham 
at the bottom of the mould (and slices 
of chicken would answer equally well), 
there is a firm foundation, and th(ire is 
no necessity to mix aspic i/i the 
mayonnaise used for the filling. But 
if the chartr('use has to stand long in 
a warm room, it is safer to turn it out | 
on to a mould of aspic than on a 
border. Any idain mould does, and it 
should be a little larger than the 
chartreuse, and the depth of an ordi- i 
nary border. If served as an entree, a | 
border answers, as the di.sh i.s soon cut, I 
and probably soon consumed. The ! 
garnish must be sot with a.spic. 

Portable Salad.— A very good 
snack for travellers, or which will b(j 
found useful at picnics and otlier out- 
door gatherings, is thus obtained : — 
Have some good-sized rolls made, milk 
bre^ad or any other with a soft crust 
— but th(! rolls are nicer if rasped. 
{See the chapter on Buead.) Let the 
bread be a couple of days old, th<m cut 
the rolls through lengthwise, and scooj) 
out most of the crumb as neatly as 
possible. Put a layer of any nice fish 
on each side next the bread ; follow 
either of the recipes for fish salads, 
ck’ use potted fish ; then fill the centre 
with a salad that will blend with the 


fish. Lot it bo crisp, and dressed last 
thing before putting it in the rolls. 
A salad mayonnaise can bo used, or 
quite a plainly dressed one. Close the 
two halves, and press together, then 
wrap up, and when the meal is wanbjd 
cut the roll in slices with a slrirp knife. 
The bread can he huttored, or some 
mayonnaise can form the first layer; 
all sorts of variations are permissible, 
wlien the principle is understood. 
There arc i)crhaps few nicer salads 
of this kind than one of spiced or 
smoked salmon, and a mixture of let- 
tuce, cress, and cucumber. 8ardiii03 
and herrings furnish otlior piquant 
.salads. If pr(d(3rred, use small rolls, 
and allow one for each person. A very 
nic(5 hut homely salad of the sort is 
composed of a mixture of green salad, 
grated choose, or cheese paste, and somo 
hard-boiled eggs ; or the latter alone, 
with the cross or other salad matcirial, 
will give a very appreciable morsid. 

Potted Meats of all sorts can ho 
bloiidod with salad, and us(mI in this 
manner; or layers of sliced sau.sagcs 
and salad will ho satisfactory. 

Polish. Salad. — There are a 
number of these sjilads which will bo 
new to some ; a siinjdy made and very 
nice one is composed of roast meat, 
game*, or poultry, or the thr (‘0 mixi?d ; 
this is liberally seasoned with mus- 
tard, chopped chives, salt and popper; 
enough oil and vinegar in equal parts 
is then ])Our(fd over to moisten and the 
whole tossed well together. For a 
pound of meat about tliree (‘ggs are 
required ; these arc ]>oiled for flirce or 
four minutes as if for tahjr ; the soft 
yolks ur(} then hlondcul with tlui meat, 
Ac., and the AvliihiS are <;ut in stri]»s or 
dice, and used for garnishing; somo 
SfjasoiKjd lettuce and endive with Jiny 
other grtjcn sfilad is th{‘n put round 
or mixed with the njst. This may he 
recommended to those wdlh whom a 
salad containing hard eggs does not 
agree. Cost, from Is. 6d. upwards. 

Potato Salad. — New potatoes 
make a good siilad. Pi<;k out the 
smallest, (ind servo them whole, oy 
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cut larger ones. Boil carefully to 
prevent breaking if whole ones, and 
season with parsley or chopped onion, 
or rub the bowl with garKc. Some 
slices of pickled gherkin, or some 
olives can be used for garnish ; or the 
salad served plain. An oil and vine- 
gar dressing is generally liked. [See 
Watekcuess.) 

Another nay . — While the potatoes 
fire warm squeeze the juice of half 
a bmoii over a pound. When cold 
add oil, witli a little more lemon juice, 
and a tablespoonful of tan-agon vinegar 
to four of oil. Put a feW' sprigs of 
chervil about the salad, also some 
shredded tarragon leaves if liandy. 

A dish of tlie sort, made by adding 
French mustard, in addition to oil and 
vinegar, with a dash of lime juice, and 
some clear-chopped pickles, may be 
recommended to those who like piquant 
dishes. Pickled gherkins should bo 
used to garnish, and some chillies or 
chopped capsicums sprinkled on tho 
salad. Cost, from 8d. or 4d. upwards, 
for a dish of a pound of j)otatoes. 
Many of tho dn^ssiiigs on pages 701 
and 702 arc suitable for potatoes. 

Potato and Game Salad.— 

This is a nice salad and need not cost 
very much. Prepare and cook some 
l)otatoes in olive, or other pretty 
shapes. Dress them while warm w-ith 
a few drops of anchovy essmee, a little 
oil and vinegar, and salt and pepper, 
and 8(‘t them by. For a pound of 
}>otato(‘8, eut up half a ])Ound of cooked 
game of om* or two sorts, and season it, 
then mix it with tomato mayonnaise, 
page 735, and put it in the middle of 
the dish, with the potatoes round. 
Any sort of cooked livers can he 
sieved and sj)rinkled over the potatoes, 
and some luird egg and a few' strips of 
pickled gherkin ean hi^ strew’ii over the 
game. Minute strips of lilleted ancla >vy 
may also he introduceil. Morsels of 
eolery are sometimes added ; stick them 
in amongst the potatoes, or the game. 
Cost, uncertain. 

Potato and TmfBLe Salad.— 

Boil and slice some potatoes, and boil 


an equal quantity of fresb truffles in 
white wine to cover them ; these are to 
he thinly sliced, after remaining in the 
wine until cold. The potatoes should 
be dressed with the finest oil, and a 
little lemon juice and French vine- 
gar, with a small quantity of salt and 
pepper. Some fillets of anchovy that 
have been soaked in cream, and a tiny 
shalot or onion chopped and pounded 
arc to he blended with them. The howl 
should he filled with these in alternate 
layers, the top layer being truffles ; on 
this strew stoned olives, more fillets of 
aneliovy, and, if approved, some tiny 
button onions, sealded, and boiled in 
white w'ine; hut many will dispense 
with this addition. The salad should 
he allowed to stand for a shoi-t time 
before serving. Cost, uncertain. 

Prawn Sal^ k la Dunbar. 

— Bequin d : a tin of prawns, aspic, 
mayonnaise, anchovies, salad, garnish, 
&e., as helow'. Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

Take a pint tin of praw’ns, and lay 
them in a shallow tin that has been 
coated w’ith pale aspic and alJow’cd to 
S('t. Cover them with a second layer 
of aspic, and, w'hen quite firm, cut them 
out neatly that each may ho entirely 
cmhcddi'd in the jelly. A little space 
must ho left between in annnging them 
in the tin. In a second tin put a mix- 
ture as follows, equal in depth to the 
praw ns in jelly : — Alix a gill of mayon- 
naise with two honed and sieved an- 
chovies, a little cayenne, and a few 
sprigs of tan-agon and chervil — both 
chopped small. Stir in just enough 
aspic to set this (a little should be 
tried) ; if the tin ho set on ice it will 
soon ho firm. This is to he cut up in 
the same shapes as the prawns, and the 
two piled together in the middle of 
a dish. Put a bed of plainly -dressed 
w’atoreress to form a border, but not to 
touch the pile ; garnish this at intervals 
with praw’ns, the inner part of some 
celery in two-inch lengths, some tomato 
aspic in strips or dice, and the yolks of 
some hard-boiled eggs, piped over with 
mayonnaise. The exact arrangement 
of the garnish is a matter of taste, bat 
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there should be a division between the 
prawns and tomato aspic. This is 
a very nice salad, and comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Note. — A shrimp salad can be made 
in this way; pink shrimps are re- 
quired, and they should be put in 
a double layer between the jell}', and 
so cut out that each block contains 
four shrimps if very small ones are 
used. 

QuaU Salad .— This is an epi- 
cure’s dish. The exact proportions of 
quail to salad are a matter of taste and 
cost, but about two or three birds will 
make a nice dish with the materials 
given below. Put on a dish first a pile 
of crisp lettuce shredded, and on the top 
lay the birds, after cutting into neat 
pieces. Boned birds, cooked and loft 
to get cold before cutting them are the 
thing, though the remains of a hot 
dish may be used thus. Then pour 
all over a good mayonnaise or other 
dressing (page 703), and place a small 
lettuce heart in the middle. Then 
surround this with leaves of cress, and 
slices of hard-boiled eggs. Hound the 
base of the pile place a few stoned 
olives, fancy shapes of beetroot, bunches 
of cress and more eggs, arranging 
the colours with taste. Other birds 
may be thus treated with success. 
Cost, very uncertain. 

Rabbit Salad.— (fe recipes for 
Chickex Salad and Veal Salad.) 

Rochelle Salad.— A couple of 
heads of celery are to be washed and 
dried, then cut into inch lengths and 
put in a sulad bowl with the chopped 
whites of three hard eggs. Make some 
Taiitark Sauce as directed on page 114, 
and pour over, then smooth it and 
garnish the salad. Some finel3'-chopped 
truffles may be sprinkled over, and also 
the sieved yolk of one of the eggs; 
these may form a pattern, which is 
very effective. A trellis work of beet- 
root and a little more truffle can be 
used for the base, and the yolks of the 
other eggs cut through and put at the 
ends and sides of the dish. Any sharp 


salad sauce does in place of Tartare. 
{See Kemoulade.) Sometimes the sur- 
face is left plain in the centre, and the 
base only garnished with the materials 
named, or some filleted anchovies or 
shreds of smoked salmon. 

Salad k la Belgravia.— He- 

quired : shrimps, eggs, salad, dressing, 
sfirdines, &c., as under. Cost, about 2s. 

Take a pint of freshly - shelled 
shrimps, make a mound of them on 
a dish, then put a ring of chopped egg- 
whites half an inch wide ; next a row 
of capers, then a row of sieved egg- 
yolk, more cai)ers, and egg-white again. 
Then put a few bunches of cress and 
shredded lettuce round, with eggs tis 
follows in between them : — For five 
eggs, mix together in a mortar a boned 
sardine, a few drops of anchovy essence, 
lemon juice, a dust of coralline pepper, 
and a spot of carmine, a tablespoonful 
each of mayonnaise and thick cream, 
and a toaspoonful of chopped capers. 
Pound these to a smooth mass with the 
yolks of the eggs, which should be 
boiled quite hard and passed through 
a sieve, and shaken into the mixture. 
The whites of the eggs are to be cut 
even to make them stand, then filled 
with this mixture, any which remains 
being spread on tiny diamond-shaped 
crofitons, and dotted about the green 
salad. An outer ring is then to 
be formed with more mayonnaise, 
sprinkled with lobster coral or coralline 
pepper. 

This is a very tasty salad, and not 
expensive. 

Salad k la Cbasseresse.— 

Eequired : game, eggs, salad, garnish, 
dressing, &c., as below. Cost, about 
Is. 9d., exclusive of the game. 

Take any nice game, one kind, or a 
mixture of two or tliree ; it should bo 
nicely cooked and cut up into pieces of 
a convenient size while warm, then sea- 
soned with a little tarragon vinegar, 
chilli vinegar, and tomato vinegar; 
about equal parts of each, and only 
enough to moisten. Cover and set by 
for an hour or more. Then arrange a 
mixed salad on a dish, and dress it 
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with No. 2 Remoulade, the flavour of 
which has been increased by the vine- 
gars above named. The pieces of game 
are then to be dipped into a little 
melted jelly — tomato for choice ; or a 
dash of red currant, with a few drops 
of lemon juice will serve. Arrange 
them in strips down the salad from 
base to point, with strips of chopped 
egg-whit(^, garnished with filleted an- 
chovies and chopj)cd capers in between. 
Or shreds of pickled gherkins can take 
the place of capers. Form an outer 
border of tiny tufts of cooked c-fiuli- 
flower and lettuces (the hearts of the 
latter may be whole) ; then pour a little 
thick mayonnaise over, and garnish 
it like the chopped egg-whites above 
named. Sprinkle the hard yolks of the 
eggs about the salad according to taste. 
About a pound of game should be 
allowed for a good-sized salad for six 
or eight people. 

Salad A la Financidre.— Re- 
quired : aspic, cocks’ combs, truftles, 
mushrooms, foie gras, stiuce, tongue, 
sweetbread, eggs, mayonnaise, and 
gaiTiish. Cost, very variable ; but this 
is one of the most costly of salads. 

Take a plain oval or round mould of 
the size required, and line it with aspic, 
then put a ring of cocks’ combs, points 
down, with some sliced truffle in be- 
tween ; armnge the same materials at 
the bottom of the mould, together with 
some cooked button mushrooms, small 
pieces of foie gras, masked with brown 
chaudfroid sauce, and pieces of tongue, 
shaped like the cocks’ combs. These 
should bo arranged artistically. Set 
with more aspic, then fill up the mould 
with the siime ingredients, mixed with 
cooked sweetbread in cubes, and fanejr 
shapes cut from hard-boiled white of 
egg. Pack them all rather loosely in 
the mould, and fill up with jelly ; set 
on iee, and tuim out w’hen firm on a 
dish with a border of salad ; this may 
be of any kind preferred, but it cannot 
be too rich, and is preferably masked 
with mayonnaise. The gjimish should 
consist of aspic, truffles, and, if season- 
able, some plovers’ eggs, 


Salad k ritalienne.— Re- 
quired : beetroot, eggs, anchovies, olives, 
green salad, &c., as under. Cost, vari- 
able, there being no definite propor- 
tions of the materials. 

This is a dainty salad. Out some 
thin slices of beetroot with a crimped 
cutter ; season with oil and vinegar (a 
little should be tarragon), then dust 
with mignonette pepper ; sprinkle with 
the chopped W’hites of some liard eggs 
and tiny fillets of anchovies that have 
lain for a time in lemon juice ; next 
put a stoned olive, and fill the vacant 
places with the sieved yolks of eggs, 
mixed with a little mayonnaise and 
put in from a bag and pipe. These 
look nice on a dish-paper round a 
mound of green salad ; one of the little 
piles should be served to each person. 
In place of anchovies some sardines or 
lux can be used. These may be 
put on 8(‘parate little plates, and 
garnished w ith chopped aspic. 

Salad A la Xnightley. — Re- 
quired : aspic, garniwi, sole, eggs, 
mayonnaise, as below. Cost, exclusive 
of sole, about 3s. Cd. 

A timbale mould is required for this 
as illustrated below. They can be had 



Fio. 110.— Timbale Mocld. 


in various sizes (a pint to a pint and a 
half capacity is a useful size) ; small 
moulds of the same shape are also to be 
had. A large mould makes a very 
handsome salad. First lino the mould 
with pale pink aspic as thinly as 
possible; then put in a pattern some 
strips of hard white of egg, filleted 
anchovy, shredded olives and beetroot. 
A pretty effect is obtained by an'anging 
the various shreds to form diamonds, 
with capers or ppa shapes of olive in 
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tlie middle ; pea sliapes of cooked carrot 
are also suitable. Set the garnish with 
more aspic, and fill up the mould with 
the following mixture : — Cut up some 
cooked sole into squares, and to each 
half-pint add four hard-boiled eggs, 
cut similarly, two shredded anchovies, 
a tablespoonful each of chopped beet- 
root and celery, and a good-sized 
tomato in thin shreds. Arrange these 
lightly in the mould, and pour over 
some plain white mayonnaise, with 
half a gill of strong aspic to each half- 
pint ; finally, put a layer of aspic over 
all and set by to get cold. Turn out 
on a dish, and in the hollow of the 
mould put first some green majmnnaise 
from a bag with a fancy pipe, and 
sprinkle it with lobster coral ; next 
put pink mayonnaise with a gjirnish 
of sieved white of egg ; on the top put 
some white mayonnaise, and use coral 
and chopped parsley or fennel for 
garnish. The mould should be turned 
out on a bed of gre<m salad, ornamented 
w’ith simihir materials to those used 
next the lining of the mould. 

For a plainer dish the garnish here 
may be omitted. 

Salad d la Eiistelberg.'-For 

thi.s some salt pork is wanted ; it can 
be in the form of brawn, or may he 
just boiled and cut in strips, then 
mixed with any cooked vegetables, or 
with raw salad, or the two together. 
The dressing is made as follows ; — Take 
as many hard-boiled eggs as are re- 
quired, and allow for every one a 
tablespoonful of olive oil, the same of 
claret, and half as much light wine, 
the juice of a quarter of a lemon, a 
good pinch of salt and pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard, a chopped 
shalot, and a hit of sharp apple the 
size of a walnut, grated. The eggs 
and oil arc pounded together and the 
rest of the materials stirred in by de- 
grees. Cost, variable, the proportions 
being a matter of taste. 

Salade de Ldgnmes. — Here 
are a few arrangements of cooked 
vegetables as served in France without 
any dressing ; the cruet being handed 


wdth the salad. And we may here re- 
mark that in all our recipes in which 
this method of serving is indicated, 
the contents of the cruet must bo un- 
derstood to include a supply of pure 
fresh oil, good vinegar, preferably 
both plain and flavoured, white pepper, 
mignonette pepper, and cayenne, and 
a store sauce or two ; and it is desirable 
that cut lemons or lemon juice be 
hand)", as so many prefer that to 
vinegar. 

Ao. 1. — Take some cooked cari’ots 
and turnips, with peas or French 
beans, and some boiled beetroot, about 
four or five ounces of each ; pile the 
beetroot, which may bo in squares, in 
the middle of the bowl or dish ; then 
put the turnii)S and carrots, similarly 
cut, in small heaps round, the peas or 
beans dividing them ; the latter look 
jjretty in diamond shapes. For the 
mode of cooking theses, sec page C98. 

Xo. 2. — Place some asparagus heads 
in the centre, and the stalks cut up, and 
some carrots or beetroot in alternate 
heaps round them. This is a very good 
dish. In eitlior of the above, the centre 
vogidablc may bo sprinkled with fresh 
gi’cen herbs, one sort, or mixed with 
advantage. 

Xo, 3. — Put a pile of cooked celery 
in the centre, and round it very small 
heaps of peas, and beetroot. Or arti- 
chokes or turnips may he used in the 
middle. 

Xo. 4. — This is an elegant salad. 
Let there be a good Kupj)ly of aspara- 
gus stalks for the middle; on the 
mound so made, arrange; the hojids as 
if growing; round that i)ut heaps of 
carrots, flageolets, and cauliflower 
sprigs in the or(l(;r named. 

Mayonnaise; or remoulade; can bo 
handed with these dishes ii‘ more; ap- 
l)rovod tlian a simple dressing. Cost 
of the above varies with the season, 
&c. 

Salad Mosaic. — This is an easy 
form of salmagundi (mco j)age 730). 
The china dislies that are sold in fancy 
shapes in sots arc very handy for it. 
They are often in sets of five, and 
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supposing that number in diamond or 
leaf or other pretty shape, proceed as 
follows:— Take the largest dish, wo arc 
assuming white ones, set in it the next 
sized dish and fill the space round it 
with a beetroot salad ; remove, and put 
in the next sized dish, and fill round 
with green salad, as chopped cucumber 
or small cress and mustiird ; proceed 
thus until full, the n(^xt colour may be 
yellow, either yolks of hard eggs, or a 
carrot salad ; then put greiui again, and 
till in with celery, or a little mayon- 
naise with some chopped whites of 
eggs. 

Salad d la Ricardo.— Ro- 

quired : game, stock, wine, aspic, 
currant jelly, tomatoes, salad, and 
adjuncts as hclow. Cost, about 2^, 9d., 
exclusive of game. 

This is a very rich and good salad, 
hut it requires especial care <and atten- 
tion to details. Take some stock from 
game bones and add a seasoning of 
sherry and mixed herhs, with some 
mushroom puree, and a dash of currant 
jelly, with a little glaze. Tlie sauce 
must he quite thick ; some “funiet of 
game ” im]>roves it, and it cannot be 
too good. To a gill of this, add some 
cooked i)Oundcd grouse and })hcasant or 
partridge to form a thick minci' ; then 
with it fill some hard-boiled eggs from 
wliich the yolks have been taken, after 
cutting them through lengthwise. 
Level this, and cover with some pink 
asjiic that is on the point of setting. 
In the ei'ntre of the dish jiilo up some 
small pieces of game free from hone, 
and moisten 'with a litth? funud of 
game ; then for a pile that '^vould fill a 
quart measure or thereabouts, take a 
gill of pure tomato palj) from cooked 
tomatoes, and add to it a tahlespooiiful 
each of strong gjimo stock and slu'rry ; 
then stir in the same measure of melted 
currant jelly and lemon juice and pour 
it over the game. Toss it that each 
part may come in contact with the sea- 
soning, and cover and set hy for an 
hour or more. When ready to serve, 
spread white mayonnaise over the 
game ' and level it ; round the base | 


put a border of watercress and lay the 
eggs round, white and pink side alter- 
nately. Ornament the centre with fil- 
leted anchovies and shredded gherkin, 
and put an iced tomato salad round 
(see page 785), Ornament this wdth 
the hard yolks, cut through and placed 
flat side down. 

Salad d la Rnsse.-- There are 
many varieties of Russian salads, and 
for tlie following, which is considered 
one of the best, the precise quantities 
of the ingredients are left to taste; 
they are to he so arivinged that no 
speci.'il flavour predominates. There- 
fore only exjjerienced siilad com- 
pounders should venture on this. 
Take some |)artridge or other game, 
also fowl vT young duck or goose, 
sjilmon or othev rich fish, all in dice ; 
anchovies in thin strips, asparagus tips 
or peas, or French heaiis ; the latter in 
diamonds, and some hc(.*troot in fancy 
shapes; chopped shalots and capers, 
witli shrimps or caviare, arc wanted; 
olives are indispensable. The season- 
ing consists of oil, vinegar, mustard, 
and ordinary pepper and cayenne. 
French turni])s and carrots, cooked so 
as to preserve their colour, may he 
added to the ahovc. The ingredients 
are to he arranged before the dressing 
goes over, and there should he three 
to four times as much oil as vinegar ; 
the latter is the best French. Cost, 
variable. 

Salad d la Rnsse, Monlded. 

— This is very pretty, and much 
more easily’ made than the above. 
The vegetables are cooked carrots and 
turnips ill dice, eaj)ers in lialves, 
minute sprigs of cauliflower, aspara- 
gus tijis, shrrddod olives or gherkins, 
green or white haricots, and French 
lieans in diamonds. Take a border 
mould, and line it as thinly as possible 
w ith pale aspic ; put the above mate- 
rials in layers so that the colours con- 
trast w’oll ; it will bo noticed that there 
are more green vegetables than any 
other, therefore less of each sort trill 
he w’unted. Some sort of fish or 
poultry or game may be mixed in 
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with advantage; this may form the 
centre layer; salmon or lobster, or 
white fish, with a few chopped shrimps 
or prawns, will answer. Turn out, and 
fill the centre of the mould with pre- 
cisely the same materials used for the 
interior, first tossing them in mayon- 
naise until well coated. Garnish the 
surface with some fancy shapes of 
beetroot, olives, capers, chopped aspic, 
and some pieces of fish ; if these arc 
white, dot them over with some 
mayonnaise coloured pink or green ; 
if pink fish, use plain mayonnaise 
or pale aspic to decorate it. Although 
the mjijority of these materials are 
compamtivety inexpensive, the dish is 
very inviting both to palate and eye if 
they are artistically blended. 

Note. — If cauliflower cannot be had, 
use some tiny heaps of chopped white 
of egg, mixed with aspic when on the 
point of setting; and failing any of 
the green vegetables, some cooked 
artichoke bottoms, cut up as pr(‘ferred, 
will supply the deficiency. Tinned 
green peas also answer. The centre 
should stand up higher than the 
border, from which it should be 
divided by a ring of chopped aspic. 
More may be put on the dish at the 
end and sides if a very elaborate salad 
is desired. Cost, variable. 

Salads for serving with 
Soast Keats. — The custom of 
sending a salad to table with a joint, 
or hot meat of any sort, is gaining 
ground in this country, though it is far 
from being as general as it well might 
be; and we call attention to it as a very 
wholesome and economical custom. In 
the case of roast birds, such salads are 
frequently used for garnishing the 
dish ; w’ith meats they are often served 
apart, and the plainer they are the 
more suitable; many would prefer a 
plain watercress salad to any other, 
although the changes may be rung on 
all soils of green stuff. And while the 
dressing should be nothing more than 
a hint of pepper and salt, with a dash 
of oil (vinegar is optional and will 
often be voted undesirable), there 


should be a little plate or dish of 
fine herbs, called by the French the 
“ foumiture.” One sort only may be 
used, or there can be a mixture of tar- 
ragon and chervil, with spring onions 
and mustard and cress, the latter cut 
up extremely small. Where there are 
a good number of guests, the fancy- 
shaped dishes with two or three divi- 
sions, answer admirably for these 
salads ; and if two or three of them 
can be dotted about the table, so much 
the better. The fruit salads are gener- 
ally welcome with a roast. 

Index.) 

Salads Mayonnaise.— In some 
of our recipes for cold entrees and other 
dishes, a salad mayonnaise is referred 
to. This simply means a salad of 
lettuce or other raw materials, or one 
of cooked vegetables, either one kind 
or a mixture, served in a mayonnaise, 
the whole being mixed up so that a 
stiff mass is formed that can be put in 
the centre of a border of jelly, &c. 
When an iced salad mayonnaise is 
required, the dish is to be set in an ice 
cave for a time. In some instances 
the salad may with advantage be 
formed in a pile, and the mayonnaise 
spread over, then garnished, as de- 
scribed in one of our recipes for lobster 
Siilad mayonnaise, page 719. But 
generally the mixed fonn will be found 
more useful. All vegetables for these 
must be most thoroughly drained afhjr 
cooking, that tho mayonnaise may not 
l)e rendered watery, and the shapes 
may be as varied as possible. When 
served as a separate dish (though they 
are quite as often 8t*rved as adjuncts to 
meat, poultry, fish, &c.) a gjimish round 
the edge is desirable ; plain green 
salad is often preferred to anything 
else, but aspic jelly is sometimes used. 

Salmagfundi. — A salmagundi is 
a sort of mosaic made with pickled 
herring, cold dressed chicken, salt 
beef, radishes, endive, olives, &c., all 
arninged with regard to contrast in 
colour 08 well as flavour, and served 
with oil, vinegar, pepper and salt. 
The following is a good recipo for a 
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salmagundi : — Take a large round dish, 
place in the centre a bunch of fresh 
endive, and lay round it strips of 
herring or anchovy, interspersed with 
neat slices from the breast of a chicken. 
Put round these a band of hard-boiled 
yolks of egg chopped small, then one 
of green salad, then slices of red beef 
or tongue, then the white of the egg, 
and lastly a garland of sprigs of water- 
cress. Insert trimiaed olives, green 
capers, radishes, &c., wherever they 
will be most effective. {See Salad 
Mosaic.) 

Salmon Salad.— Required : sid- 
mon, salad, seasoning, garnish, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 2s., on an average. 

For one of the plainest and cheapest 
sorts, take a tin of salmon and drain it 
from the liquor; add a seasoning of 
black pepper, chopped parslej^ a few 
drops of anchovy or shrimp essence, a 
little salt, and if the flavour is liked a 
morsel of finely -chopped onion. Reason 
with lemon juice and vinegar, mixed ; 
the latter may be plain or from any 
clear pickles. Put the fish in flakes 
in alternate layers wdth a plainly 
dressed salad of cress or lettuce. Place 
a few bits of fish on the top layer, 
which should be green, and, if shrimps 
are plentiful, add a few, as they im- 
prove the appeamnee considerably. 

Ordinary boiled fish, or a piece that 
has been cooked in any piquant way, 
may be served thus ; or for a bctt(;r 
salad use some cucumber with the other 
green meat, and garnish with beet- 
root. 

Tomatoes arc also a first-rate addi- 
tion to a salmon salad. They can be 
cut in dice and added to the cress, &c., 
or may be used for garnishing. To 
incre«'ise the piquancy, and probably 
the wholesomeness of these dishes, a 
small quantity of pickled capers or 
nasturtiums or gherkins is recom- 
mended. 

Note. — See also the Plain Salad 
Dressings on page 701 . 

Salmon Salad, Superior.— 

Required : half a pound or so of sal- 
mon, lettpee, cucumber, salad dressing. 


garnish, and other adjuncts as below. 
Cost, varies with the dressing and 
garnish, about 28. 6d. to 3s. 

Take some nicely-boiled salmon and 
flake it ; arrange some dressed lettuce 
and cucumber at the bottom of the 
bowl, or a deep dish, and after season- 
ing them add the fish, either in a pile 
in the centre, with the green as a bor- 
der, or all over the top ; then coat it 
with mayonnaise, or any of the rich 
salad dressings given in this chapter. 
Many kinds of garnish are suitable — 
the best arc lobster coral, or piawns, 
or shrimps ; filleted and shredded 
anchovies: capers, chopped tarragon, 
or some like parsley ; sliced pickled 
gherkins ; and, for the very best siilads, 
stoned olives, and beetroot in fancy 
shapes or shreds. All these ingredients 
are not required for one dish, but arc 
only suggestive, and care should be 
taken to aiTange them with due regard 
to colour, and to study the tastes of 
those who are to partake of the dish. 
Smoked salmon is considered to make 
one of the best of all fish salads, but 
some prefer a small proportion only of 
the smoked fish with the plain kind. 
The mixture also lessens the expense 
very considerably. 

{See also Salmon Mayonnaise, and 
Salmon in Jelly, under Fish.) 

Salmon Salad Mayonnaise. 

— Required : salmon, lettuces, mayon- 
naise, seasoning, garnish, &c., as below. 
Cost, from 2s. 9d. to 38. 6d., for a dish 
from a pound of fish, on an average. 

After boiling the fish let it get quite 
cold, then flake it into neat and uni- 
form pieces ; season these singly witli 
a mixture of French vinegar, oil, 
pepper and salt ; then make a pile by 
putting the salmon in a bowl or di.sh, 
alternately with some nicely prepared 
lettuces ; they can be broken, or coarsely 
or finely shredded, as preferred. Over 
every layer some mayonnaise sauce 
is to be spiead ; then when all the 
materials are used the top, which 
should be a good layer of sauce, can be 
ornamented as directed for Salmon 
Mayonnaise in the chapter on Fish. 
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The garnish will, however, depend upon 
circumstances. (aSV^ Lobster Salads.) 
There should be a good proportion of 
stilmon to lettuce in this dish ; two 
pounds of fish w’ill make a largo one, 
and a pound of fish with a couple or 
throe French lettuces makes a fair- 
sized sjilad. The colder this is served 
the nicer it is; both the sauce and 
fish are imj)roved by setting on ice a 
sliort time before the ingredients are 
amalgamated. 

Sardine Salad.— Acquired : sar- 
dines, white fish, seasoning, lettuce, 
&c., as below. Cost, about 2s. 

Put in a basin the j olks of three 
hard-boiled eggs, add three boneh^ss 
sardines, and jiound together with a 
couple of tablespoonfiils of oil, tlie same 
of French vinegar, a little nutmeg and 
white pci)i)er, and a dust of coralline 
pepper. Ihit about half a pound of 
any cooked white fish at the bottom of 
the salad bowl; it should be llakod, 
and S(iasoned with salt and pepper, and 
a little oil and vinegar. Over tlie fish 
2)ut four sardines in halvt‘S, then a 
S])rinkling of cliopped pickled gherkins 
or caiJcrs, th(}ii the dressing ; coat the 
latter with another egg yolk, sieved, 
l)ut a ring of cut-up lettuce round the 
edge, season it like tlie fisli, then jnit a 
few dice-shaped bits of L'liion on the 
lettuce, and servt*. 

Sar<Une Salad R^moiilade. 

— Kcquired: t wo .small Frcncli lettuces, 
thi'ce hard-boiled <'gg.s, a handful of 
wat(;rcress and endive, a small cucum- 
ber, half-a-dozen boneless sardiiic.s, 
and a table.Sfioonful of .sardine pa.ste ; 
dressing as below. Cost, Is. lOd. to 28. 

Shred the hdtuce and endive, and 
dress them wdth a little oil and viii(!gar, 
a dust of mignonette popiier, and a 
])inch of salt. Slice the cucumber, and 
add half to tlie above, then toss them 
together and put in a deep dish. Put 
the sardine jiaste in a basin and blend 
this with a gill or so of Kemouladf. 
No. 1. Add a few chopped capers and 
pour over the ingredients in a bowl. 
Take two forks and toss again. Put 
the rest of the cucumber in a ring 


round the base, and the sliced eggs next. 
The sardines are to go on the top; 
they should be cut in strips and placed 
tmnsversely. The cress may either bo 
mixed in the foundation or put about 
the dish to garnish ; it looks nice out- 
side the cucumber with a slice of egg 
here and there. There are any num- 
ber of methods of arrangement, and 
the compound will be found a very 
agreeable one. 

Note. — The sardines preserved in 
tomato sauce can also be used in 
salads. 

Sausage Salad. — Almost aiiy 
sort of coi)k(‘d .sausages can be u.si;d in 
salads. Smoked ones, such as Frank- 
fort, arc very gooj. Fish sausages 
are also tasty. Tliey are generally 
sliced, and used for oriuiiju'iitiug the 
salad, but they can he cut iq> and 
incorjiorated just as cold moat is. 'riie 
(rermaii sausage that is sold at about 
eigldpence per jiound is good for the 
l}ur|)03e ; it gives piiiuiincy to a salad 
iiiado from cold vegetables, llie dress- 
ing should contain a little mustard. 

Savoury Potato Salad.— Po- 

quired; jxdatoes, seasoning, onion, 
radishes, cross, &;c., as under. Cost, 
about Gd. to 7d. 

Thi.s is recommended to those who.so 
exj»cricnee of vegtdable salads may 
have evok(*d the term “ insij)id.” Boil 
some young potatoi'S — kidney are best 
— and cut tlu*m in dice ; j)ut tlueu in 
a salad bowd that h;is bei*ii ru])bed with 
garlic, witli a sprinkling of grated 
radishes hetw(?en tlie layers, also a 
little clnqqied onion, and a dash of 
mu.stard and cress. When the mate- 
rials are used u]), sujijio.sing a ])()und 
of potatoes, tak(i a ti’as})oonful of 
chopp(‘d ])ar.slcy, the same of iiickled 
ghiTkin, in shreds, and mix them in ; 
thiai season with salt and pcqipiT, and 
a<l(l as much oil as will moisten, and 
enough vinegar or liraoii jiiici! to give 
jiiquancy ; toss well but lightly (tho 
ptitatoes are inessy-looking if broken), 
and serve. 

Another way . — This is an excidlont 
salad at a nominal cost, l^rcpare tho 
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potatoes as above, and dress with oil 
and vinegar, salt and pe])per, and a 
few drops of essence of anchovies. To 
a pound of potatoes, add a teaspoonful 
each of chopped spring onions and 
thinly-sliced radishes, and a couple 
of tahlespoonfuls of any cooked fish 
of a j)iciua.nt sort ; or jdain white fish, 
if cooked in a little vinegar, or with 
some sharp sauce will answer vc^ry 
well. IMckled mackerel is very goo<l 
so used, so is pickhul salmon, and half 
the quantity may he madci to do and 
will tlavour the dish. If left to stand 
for a short time Ix fore serving, cover 
the dish. 

Kote. — Use either of the dressings 
on page 701 for variety. 

Smoked Salmon Salad. — 

8moke<l salmon is so delicious in itself 
that it needs hut little to convcTt it 
into fi most ('iijoyahle salad. It may 
he slici'd thinly, and mixed in a salad 
mayonnaise ; or placc'd jound the haso 
of a monnd of plainly-dressed grecui 
salad of any sort ; cucinnher or cress 
will ho found as good as any. As a 
garnish for white-fish salads, smoked 
salmon is excellent, and may he used 
in any of the rcciix's in whiih “lax’* 
is mf'iilioned. Salads in little cases, 
served one to each i)erson, may he 
made hy putting alh-rnate laytu’s of 
the sliced salmon and any green salad, 
with .a little maytuinaist; on the to]); 
this should h(' sprinkled over with a 
litih^ mon^ salmon eho])pcd up; or 
with eajMU'S or small cress, or slncdded 
gherkins. Tlu*se an? im])roved hy 
icing. [See Iced Salads.) (^ost, nn- 
ct'itain ; always an expensive disli. 

Sole and Lax Salad in a 

^Horder. — Kequirc'd: aspic ,p’lly, sole, 
lax, i)arsley, a fish mixture as helow, 
sauce, garnish, &c., us iindcT. (^)st, 
varii's with the cost of sole and the 
garnish. 

Take a mould as sliown, or one as 
much like it as jmssihlcj ; line it with 
pale aspic; then hikt^ some filhds of 
sole that have heou couktal and pressed ; 
atiy method of cooking may b(' adopted 
00 that thp fish is kept white, but 


steaming in a little lemon juice between 
two plates over boiling waiter may 
ho especially recommenclcd. Cut the 
fillets ill pieces that will just fit the 
projections of the mould, and 3 )ress 
them in finnly, setting them in their 
places with a little more aspic. Be- 
fore putting them in they should he 
sprinkled, half w’ith lax, and half 
wdth chopjicd parsley, then arranged 
alternately. The mould is then to be 
filled uj) with a ragout made as below. 



Fk5. 117.— {Si nk Top FecTr-n L’oudku Mould. 

Take the trimmings the fish, and a 
litth' lax, a cooked mushroom or two, 
ehoj>pe(l, a shredded ghe rkin or a few' 
capeu-s, li spoonful or tw'o of ge^od 
sauce, such as heehainel, and eneuigh 
aspic jelly to set it. The mixture 
should he stirred on ice until it he ‘gins 
to thiekem, anel only as little aspic as 
will sutlk'c is to he juit in. The pre- 
cise quantities of the various ingredients 
arc a matter e)f taste; the result should 
he, after seasoning, a plcasantly-fla- 
voureel preparatie)n, without any single 
ingre'dient j>redeuiunating. The mould 
she.»ulel he se t on ie ‘0 and turned out 
wdu'ii iirm. The sunk teq) may he 
tille'd in witli eheqqieel aspic, and, if 
like‘d, some salmon e|uene‘lle‘S on the 
top; or tlie latteT eiiily can he put e>u a 
row of grt'e'ii salad; e»r scune coloured 
mayonnaisi' can hi^ juit in from a hag 
ami pi})f'. The ceuitre hollow' is to he 
filh'il with a gre't'n salad (peas with 
mayeuinaise will he found as good as 
any}, or a niixtiiro of lettuce and cress 
with mayonnaise is suitable. If there 
is a sufiicii'iit quantity of lax at hand, 
a h w' 3 >ieces should be^ fuit about the 
sidad. 

Spanish Onion Salad. —Oniona 
that have been baked will make a 
nicer wilad than boiled ones, but either 
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may be used. 'When cold, divide them^ 
simply pulling: them apart in their 
natural divisions ; then season with 
oil and ^inega^, salt and popper; or 
use any dressing: preferred. Some 
herbal vinegar improves the s^ilad. 
This is a plain and cheap salad, but 
a very tasty one. Cost, about 5d., for 
a dish of a pound. 

Another wap . — Cook the onions as 
preferred ; divide and cut into strips ; 
add about their measure of tomatoes, 
similarly cut, and a g:ood sprinkling 
of finely-chopped parsley; season as 
above, or servo a mild remoulade 
dressing (page 702) with it. 

Spring Salad. — One of the 

simjdest, and, perhaps, one of the best 
liked, is composed of cress and lettucfs 
with radishes and spring onions; the 
latter are generally whole, but they 
can be cut up, and the dish arranged 
according to taste. This salad is often 
seasoned upon the plate, but it may 
be dressed like lettuce and watercress. 
The lettuce should be broken up with 
the fingers ; the sprigs of cress, wdth 
mustard, if liked, l>eing mixtHi amongst 
it ; the radisht*s and onions are then to 
be sliced thinly, and the whole lightly 
tossed with the oil, &c. Tarragon, 
chervil, and other small salad hcrlw 
can be put in, or either of the ordinary 
flavoured vinegars used in the dre.s8ing; 
tarragon, cucumber, herbal, and others, 
are suitable. Either of the salad dress- 
ings on page 701 may go to table wdlh 
an undressed salad of this sort. Beet- 
root, in thin shreds, may Ixi mixed in 
it ; hard eggs are also u.^ed in slices or 
dice as a WTeath round the salad. 

Stuffed Onion Salad.— Take 
some cooked onions, and let them be 
as even in size as possible ; for medium 
ones, allow half a hHrd-l>oiled egg for 
each. Cut the eggs up in dice, and 
inoihten them with any thick Nilad 
dressing, so that it is piquant. Take 
the centres from the onions, and till up 
with the eggs ; place each onion on a 
round slice of beetroot, and pour a 
little more of the dressing over ; then 
put a little pile of chopped beetroot or 


cucumber on the top of each. Arrange 
them round a dish, and fill up with a 
green salad, or a mixed one, the onion 
cores being used up in it. This may 
bo plainly dressed, or mixed with the 
same compound used for the onions ; 
or a dressing may be handed with it. 
Here is another tastj" w’ay of sendng. 
Take some cheese ; cut it up if moist, 
or gnite it if dry ; use it for the interior 
of the onions inste^id of the eggs ; any 
dresvsing may be employed to moisten 
it, but one containing cr(*am is to be 
recommended. Blainly-dnisst'd water- 
cress, with morsels of cehTv stuck in 
amongst it, goes well with this. 

Succotash Salad.— One of the 

iK'st ways of using succotash (*re page 
6.50) as a salad is to mix a tin of 
it. after dmining, with some vegehibles, 
such as onions, beetroot, and celery ; 
let them all be cooki‘d ; the proportions 
are a matter of taste. A remoulade 
dressing can bo used, or one of oil and 
vinegar, w’ell flavoured wdth herbs, and 
rather more than the usual allow'ance 
of j>ep]>er. Succotash is sometimes 
served alone, with some raw*, green 
salad as a garnish ; but to mo.st people 
we think it will le btdter liked as 
ab(jve dfjscribt'tl. A squeeze of lemon 
juice over it, before the dressing, is an 
improvement. Thyme is a herb that 
goes well with it ; to a pint tin, a 
teasj>oonful of chopped parsley, and 
a fourth as much thyme may be added ; 
this seasoning is very nice to a mixture 
of }x>tatoes and succotash, with a small 
pro[K)rtion of onions and bi-etroot. 
Cost, from Is. Gd. upward.'^, on an 
average. 

Swedish Salad.— Take a pickW 
hvrring, remove the skin and burnjts, 
cut the flesh intc» dice, and mix with 
it its bulk in cold-dr«‘Ssed licef, Ixulini 
]K>tatoes, and sfiiir juicy applet, all cut 
up small. Add four anchovies, pre- 
viously soaked in milk or water for 
a short time, fretni from skin and 
bone, and tom into flakes, a table* 
spoonful of well • drained capers, a 
Ubh>spoonful of pickled gnerldos 
chopp^ small, a tablespoonlul of 
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chopped tarragon leaves, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped chervil, and 
twenty stoned olives. Mix these in- 
gredients lightly, add some salad 
dressing of oil, vinegjir, pepper, and 
salt, and season the prepamtion rather 
highly. If liked, the anchovies ina}’ 
be omitted, and a dozen or more of 
freshly - opened oysters may be laid 
upon the mixture. 

Tomato Mayonnaise. — This 
is very useful for salads either in place 
of ordinary mayonnaise, or for garnish- 
ing it, just according to the kind of 
salad under treatment. To make it, 
take half a pint of thick white mayon- 
naise, and add a tcasj)oonful or more 
of tomato vinegar ; this gives both 
flavour and colour ; add a tablespoon- 
ful of pure tomato pulp, and a few 
drops of colouring to bring it to the 
shade of a ripe tomato. If for mask- 
ing, or to bo used for the ganiishing of 
a salad already masked, this is com- 
plete; but if for a dressing only, it can 
be made a trifle thinner, about the 
consistence of good cream, then it b('- 
comes Tomato Mayonnaise Savce. To 
thin it, a little more of the same vine- 
gar may be used, or plain or flavoured 
vinegar of any kind ; or if acid enough, 
some cream can be stiiTcd in. ^lany 
variations of this are exceedingly 
pleasant w’ith an endless number 
of salads. 

Tomato Salad. — The ways of 
making tomato siilad are many, and 
most of them are good. For the 
simplest, take some ripe red tomatoes ; 
do not attempt a s;ilad with the half- 
ripe, pinkish-white foreign ones, or it 
will be a failure. Tlien slice or quar- 
ter them ; the removal of the pips is a 
matter of taste, thi; sjiine may be siiid 
of the cores, though they are often 
tak<‘n out, but the less the fruit is cut 
the better is the juice ndained. They 
want hut scant uressing ; a little oil is 
to be sprinkled a^ut them, and then 
the vinegar ; some like (Hjiial parts, but 
two or three times as much oil as vine- 
gar is often used ; a lew drops of onion 
or tarragon vinegar can bo added, then 


finish off with stilt and mignonette 
popper. A pinch of white sugar is, 
we think, an improvement (»ee remarks 
on page 704). Cost, about Is. for a 
dish of a pound. 

Another' icay . — Add some chopped 
chives or spring onions, or a morsel of 
mustard and cress ; a grated radish or 
two ma}' also be put in. Some chopped 
celery gives a pleasant crispness that 
is appreciated by many. Celer}’, or 
Sj)ani8h onions, cooked, are mixed wdth 
tomatoes, and form a very wholesome 
salad. Whichever is used should be 
kept as nic(‘ a colour as po.s8ible. 

Another way. — Dress some tomatoes 
in either of the ways given above, and 
prepare a plain potato salad (pfigc 724) ; 
put th#* potat<»e8 in the middle of 
the dish, and the tomatoes round, or 
place thrrn in alternate rings. This is 
wholesome and cheap. 

Tomato Salad, Bdch. — The 

fruit is to be cut up in sections, or 
dice, or slices ; the core removed, and 
a go<d dressing used ; mayonnaise or 
cither of the dressings containing 
cream, (’hopped tarragon should he 
added. This can be put round a let- 
tuce heart, or the best piirt of a head of 
endive, or a mound of cross will serve ; 
any of the garnishes used for mixed 
salads mayonnaise can be employed for 
elal)orate dishes. A reference to the 
cold dishes of tomato under Dressed 
Vegetaiiles will suggest other modes 
of serving and ornamentation. By 
mixing in small pieces of game or 
poultr}’, and serving the salad in paper 
or china cases, very dainty dishes may 
be made at no great cost. Tomato 
Siilad is very good iced, and should he 
so prepared for serving wdth Salad a 
LA Kicakdo. jaige 729.) 

Note.— N ever cut up the tomatoes 
until wanted, or the juice runs out, 
leaving only the fnimework, and tbe 
dish bwoines messy-looking, and suf- 
fers in flavour. Over-ripe tomatoes 
are almost as bad as unnpe ones for 
lalal-making. 

Tonne md Run Salnd.— 

The first ol thete modes is intended 
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for the utilisation of fragments. Sup- 
posing a few ounces of the two meats 
combined ; make a mince, and blend 
with a lettuce or other green salad, re- 
serving a strip or two of the meat, if 
possible, for garnish. Let the dressing 
be of a sharp sort, say Kemoulades, 
then pile all up, and lay the slices 
round with some pickled gherkins or 
cucumber, or, sliced eggs in between. 
Cost, about 9d. to Is. 

Another way , — If the remains of a 
piece of ham are at hand, a small 
tongue or two can be boiled; lambs’ or 
sheep’s or calves’ are all nice; then cut 
the tongue in slices, and place it to- 
gether in its original shape; let this 
form the centre ; coat with aspic, jirid 
sprinkle with chopped parsley, or any- 
thing green, as capers, &c. ; mix the 
cut-up ham with some lettuce and cress 
salad, and use a cream or any other 
dressing preferred ; put this round the 
tongue, and garnish with radislii;s or 
eggs, and, if liked, Avith aspic. A very 
tasty and inexpensive dish can bo had 
by the judicious blending of these 
materials. 

Another way . — Pour a thick dressing 
OAXT the tongue instead of tlie aspic, 
and garnish with a plainly-dressed 
salad, with hc-re and there a dot of 
bright colour as garnish. 

Trout Salad. — Fried trout arc 
generally used for tliis. I’hcy slioiild 
be left on blotting-paper until cold; 
better still put tluin hetwem two 
sheets of it. Tlioy may b(j diviii(id as 
dcsin/il for a Lirge dish, l»ut lin y aie 
sometimes served wliole in IIk.* centre, 
with a thick salad dres.sing such as 
n'moulado poured over, and lettuce 
h< arts put round; these are sjirinkied 
with cress, chervil, or other small salad 
lifuhs, or chiv(?H are cut up and ]»ut 
about the dish. Large lettmies are 
quailered, and may be mixed with 
hard (;ggs and filleted anchovie.s. A 
very simple dressing is lik<.*d by some; 
th(j contents of the cruet supplying all 
that is necessfiry. Cost, variable. 

Tunny Pish Salad.— pagt; 

107.) J*ut ariy plainly -dressed green 


salad on a dish — cucumber is excel- 
lent ; then arrange the sliced fish 
about it, or dress the two together, 
and pile in alternate layers. The finest 
oil should bo used for the fish, together 
with pepper and lemon juice, or French 
vinegar ; common vinegar will spoil it. 
A salad with a rich dressing is some- 
times served with tunny fish ; hut it is 
so rich that a plain salad is more gener- 
ally agreojible ; in some cases a dish of 
lettuce or cress is served, minus dress- 
ing, the fish only being treated as above 
described. 

Turbot Salad.--(5'«j<? the recipe 
for TruHOT in Mayonnaise, page 
201.) For a good salad prepare the 
fish by filleting, and cooking in any of 
the ways giviui for Sole ; and if liked, 
stamp out pioeos with a round or an 
oval cutter, then garnish them with 
mayonnaise, and any adjuncts referrcid 
to in the above recipe. They can then bo 
placed round a bed of salad ; or may bo 
})ut into a border of aspic as dirixted 
for Sole and Lax Salad. A Axry 
good salad is made from cooked turbot, 
flaked, and mi.xod with inayoDiiaiso or 
remouladc, or any nice thick wilad 
dressing, then piling it in the centre of 
a salad. 

Veal Salad. — The salad may bo 
jdain or rich, hut in either ease it is a 
good ]>lan to moisten the meat with a 
little vinegar or lemon juice, and leave 
it for awhile, before preparing the 
salad, especially if the meat has been 
boiled ; but luaised veal makes the 
best of all Siilads ; next to it eonu'S 
roast meat, ])refenibly stuffed. For 
an inex])ensive disli, take lialf a pound 
or rath'-r in'»re of nu'at, in evt ii sliees, 
and free; it from gristle, then cut it in 
diee, and mix it witli any iiie(‘ green 
salad tliat may be in st^ason, a f<^w 
chopp* d capers being stirred in ; toss 
liglitly, and dress with any nice thick 
dressing ; a reinoulade is very good. 
Put in a jiile, and garnish with slicc'S 
of lemon, uTul hard-)j»ih‘d eggs. Cost, 
about Is. 3d., on an average. 

Veal Saladf Superior.— Take 

a pound or nearly of meat for a good, 
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sized dish, and cut it in dice or strips 
as liked. After the treatment above 
recommended, mix the meat with 
either of the good cream dressings on 
page 703, or with mayonnaise ; then 
pile it in the middle of the dish, and 
put round it a plainly-dressed green 
salad, or a mixed one. Use eggs and 
lemon, with a few blocks of beetroot 
and aspic jolly for garnish ; or the 
latter can bo dispensed with. Or a 
mayonnaise of cooked vegetables and 
the meat may ho amalgamated, if pre- 
ferred. Little forcemeat balls with the 
other ingredients named, and miniature 
veal sausages, are suitable forms of 
garnish for this salad. Either may, 
however, be dispensed with if the meat 
has been stuffed. Cost, varies with the 
arrangement. 

Vinaigrette of Cold Meat.— 

This is a kind of salad that is often 
made from cold boiled beef, and it is 
very good eating ; any of the spiced or 
smoked meats may also be mixed in the 
salad. Take a pound or so of moat, and 
slice it neatly and thinly ; put it on a 
dish with cold potatoes in slices, eggs 
treated similarly, beetroot, and cucum- 
ber, also minced onions or shalots. For 
a more economical dish, make a bed of 
cold beans, haricot or broad ; the latter 
must bo young to bo worth eating. 
Arrange the materials nicely and send 
to table with the sauce in a boat {see 
page 115). Or the dish can be served 
with no other accompaniment than the 
contents of the cruet. The latter is 
common in Franco, but there is in ad- 
dition a little plate, or more than one, 
of herbs, such as tarragon, &c., then 
each seasons the vinaigrette to suit l»is 
palate. Fish may bo similarly served. 
Cost, variable. 

Watercress Salad.— There are 
those who hold that watercress when 
dished alone wants no dressing, and 
should be served with no other adjunct 
than salt. 13 ut for others, a little 
chopped chive or shalot is appre- 
ciated. Chervil and tarragon can also 


he added, and a very good stilad is to ho 
had by substituting flavoured vinegar 
for plain ; tarragon is as good as any. 

In many recipes watercress salad 
as garnish is referred to, and it should 
be prepared by just sprinkling the 
cress with oil first, then with French 
vinegar, and a small quantity of 
mignonette pepper and salt; the oil 
used is so little as only to brighten 
up the leaves ; there must bo none to 
run off. 

For a nice-looking dish to serve with 
cold meats, pile up some watercress, 
and put round the base some celery in 
strips, with a dash of grated horse- 
radish if the meat ho beef; omit this if 
for mutton, and use a little mint sauce 
for dressing the cress. 

Watercress and Cucumber 
Salad. — Simply prepare the two 
materials as directed under the sejm- 
rate recipes, and put the cress lightly 
in ^tho middle of the dish ; the cucum- 
ber should be cut in thin slices with 
a cutter, and put in a wreath round it, 
then sprinkled with some shreds of 
tomato or beetroot. 

Watercress and Pickle 
Salad, with Eggs. — This is a 
famous salad to eke out a small supply 
of meat, and is a very enjoyable one. 
Take some seasoned cress, and put in 
a border round a dish, regulating the 
quantity by the mimt>er of eaters ; 
then cut into quarters as many hard 
eggs as there are guests, and put 
them in the centre on a bed of any 
vegetable salad that may bo convenient 
or approved ; one of potato is often 
liked. The eggs should stand well 
above the cress. Then cut up some 
pickles, of the sweet variety, that will 
contrast well in colour, or use them 
whole if small ; hiy them outside the 
border of cress, and serve. If liked, 
the meat can be cut in thin slices and 
put under the eggs, a few of the nicest 
pi(H?e.s iK'ing kept to garnish the creaa ; 
the dish then becomes a “ salad of 
cold meat with eggs and pickles.” 
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GENERAL HINTS ON PASTRY. 

To ensure a batch of pastry turning out li^ht and digcstiblo, certain 
principles must be borne in mind. Tliese principles ap])ly more or less to 
all sorts of pastry, both iilain and rich. And wo advisee the novice to read 
them over before commencing operations. Tlie first thing is the clioico of 
good and suitable materials. 

Flour . — Tliis is of primary importance. It may be a good household, 
such as W’ould do for bread ; or a kind ealh*d “ pastry flour,” sold by 
most grocers and confectioners; or tlio finest Yienna, or a mixture of tlio 
latter with good Eiiglisli, commonly called “ Anglo- Austrian.” Then 
there are many sorts of so-called “ self-raising” flours, which are mixtures 
of flour and certain chemicals tliat help to make the pastry light ; in other 
words, a mixture of flour and baking-powder. In making choice of these, 
regard must be had to the kind of jaistry required. For the i)lain sorts, 
the first -named flour, when mixed with l)aKing-powd(*r, answers very 
well; but for good pastry, one of tlio others should be used. A very 
favourit(‘ blend with many is composed of a fine English, called ‘‘biscuit,” 
and Yienna, in equal parts. The terms “ luscuit flour” and “pastry 
flour” are applied .sometinies to the same article, which is a very fine, 
wliite, and dry flour. 

Dryness is eshcntial whatever the kind, and to ensure freedom from 
lumpiness, and the exclusion of any foreign sulistance that may ba]>pen to 
get into it, flour for xiastry should always he pa.ssed through a flue sieve. 
It may be taken for granted that flour used in a damj) or lumj>y condition 
will result in failure. If, owing t(» any accident, it has become damp, it 
should be .set in a warm place before sieving, but should be left to get 
cold before the fat is put in. 

Butter, margarine, lard, drijqnng, clarified fat, and smd are tlie 
kinds of fat in common use ; vegetarians find a substitute for all in 
vr>gotable oil or fat, except tlioso who employ butter. For tlu‘ rnij best 
pastry, butter, and tliat of goml <piality, is needeil. It nee<l not of news- 
sity 1)C English fresh, but it must be mutlier salt nor strong. The 
slightest suspicion of rank taste liefore baking is iutensifieil when bub- 
jected to lieat, and this sort of fat will ]»rodue(‘ jiastry as nnuseou.s as 
it is unwholesome. Butter that is too salt for the ]>urpos(‘ (ami this may 
readily be det(‘rmined if any little globules of salt are \isible on tlio 
surface), must always lie washed in cold water, renewed a few timea. and 
dri(‘d bv j»re.'-sing it in a cloth; the ])re.ssiTig is aliiULst always rctpiired, 
e\eii wlien fresli butler is u.sed. to free it from moisture. In but weather 
it is a good plan to set it over ice for a time to get linn ; it is no u»e to 
attempt pastry with oily butter. 
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Margarine of the very best kind answers excellently for short paste, 
but does not do well for tlie flaky kinds. It appears to be denser than 
ordinary butter, and the past« docs not rise so well. There are many 
butters that may be classed between English fresh and margarine, that 
are very good for rich pastry. 

Lard may be used alone or witli butter for short or puff paste, but it 
must be pure, not a watery article. (See pages 7 and 9.) 

Clarified fat and nice sweet dripjnng are very good for plain family 
dishes ; indeed for flaky pastry of a fairly good quality, these are always 
to be preferred to inferior lard. 

Suet is more adapted for ns(^ in boiled pastry of the roly-poly, or meat 
pudding type, but it is used by many for bakt^d pastry when a substantial 
dish is needed. Those wlio cannot digest suet in other forms are, how- 
ever, advised not to employ it for baked dishes. Among the recipes are 
some of the most wholesome varieties of suet pastes ; but a baked one, 
however carefully made, will not suit cver}d)ody. 

Eggs are often used in ]»astry. Tlie yolk gives richness and sliortness, 
and is gcuierally added to rich and medium short pastes ; but the addition 
of cither the white or yolk is not generally agreerl to be advantageous so 
far as puff pastes are concerned. While some argue that the yolk is 
( ssential to give smoothness and tenacity, others prefer the white, and 
some use neitlier the one nor tlie other. This is a matter that can readily 
1)0 settled individually, but we may say that one of the best workmen we 
ever knew, and whose pastry was uniformly good, always used the yolk 
only, and frojn exp(jrience we recommend it. 

Bnhing^poivder . — This is not necessary when plenty of fat is employed; 
but it is very useful for giving lightness to a plain paste. Wh(*n baking- 
powder is bought it should be in tins only, never in paper packets, w'hich 
are 'wortliloss. Some powders sold are of little use, because enough of the 
“rising” materials are not used in ])roportion, or because the soda is 
greatly in excess, that article being much cheaper than the acids. Powders 
are sold under various names, but vary little in composition. So-called 
egg-poivdcr has nothing in common with eggs except the colour, and when 
it is desired to give a rich ajipearanco to cakes at small co^, sufficient 
turmeric can be added to give the baking-powder a rich yellow tint. In 
using baking-j)owder, it should be sifted with the flour. In this way 
freedom from lumjis is ensured. All articles for which baking-powder is 
used should be ])ut into the oven wdtliout diday. The moment moisture is 
addt‘d the effervescence begins, and should this cease before the article is 
subjected to the action of heat, tlie pow’der might as well have been left 
out. Wlien anything raised by means of powder leaves a strong taste 
in the mouth, and the articles are strong in smell and streaky-looking, the 
chances are that, there is an excess of so<la in the powder. If a sour taste 
follows the consumjition, and the tongue is dry, alum is probably an 
ingredient, and the pow’der should be condemned. Carbonate of ammonia, 
in small quantity, blended with other materials as we have given it, a.ssist8 
rising very greatly, but used in excess to puff up cakes, &c'., it smells and 
tastes very unpleasantly, and dryness quickly follows, the pastry being 
only eatable while fresh. 
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No. 1. — Take half a pound each of bicarbonate of soda, and fine 
rice-flour or corn-flour, four ounces of tartaric acid, and six ounces 
of cream of tartar. The materials should bo rolled on a board separately 
to free them from lumps, then blended, the whole passed through a fine 
sieve several times, then stored in a canister with a properly-fitting lid in 
a dry place for use. The ingredients are to bo of the best quality, now 
from tlie chemist, and quite dry. The corn-flour or rice-flour is used 
solely to prevent the other materials from sticking together; in other 
words, to keep them free. Put the soda and corn-flour togetlier before) 
adding the acids, and these should lx? mixed together before putting them 
with the rest. Should no fine sieve be at hand, a piece of muslin can be 
stretched across a basin, the pow'der being rubbed through with the 
fingers or a spoon. 

No. 2. — Instead of mixing acids, use one only. If cream of tartar bo 
employed take only half its weight in soda ; if tartaric acid, an equal 
weight of soda. Tlieii to a juniiid of these materials add half a pound 
of corn-flour or rice-flour. 

No. 3. — Make the powder as in the first reci 2 )e, then add half 
an ounce of carbonate of ammonia, in the finest powder. This is to 
be put in last, with the acids. This is more suited for use in cakes 
than in pastry. 

We turn now to the making of the jwistrv. Always choose the coolest 
place available, because it is an absolute impossibility to get the l>e8t 
results in a warm i)lace. The materials used should be cold also ; for this 
reason, those who can afford it use a marble slab instead of a wooden 
board, and for the same reason a pin ♦ of china or glass is better tlian a 
wooden one. A gla.ss bottle is eni]doyed by some in lieu of either. When 
the weather is really hot, pastry that is rolled many times should bo 
cooled on iec ; for rieh puff ])aste this may be said to be indispensable. 
We are of opinion that the l>est w’ay to do this is to lay the piuste on a 
copper or steel baking sheet, on another that is covered with some broken 
ice, placing a third tin containing a little more ice on the top. Tlie lids 
of boiling imts, or tin plates, or anything of tlie sort, may be used, eitlier 
Ijeing bettf-T than eart lien ware. In cold weatlicr, and for the plainer sorts 
of paste, it suffices to let it rest in a cold jdace. say the stone fhmr of a 
cellar or the kitchen, between the rollings, and the time for the cooling 
need md be so long. 

Always haiidh^ littlr* and lightly, and. bearing in mind the need of 
fnM'dom from beat, tliose who have not a eool Iiaml should uso a knife in 
mixing; those who ha\<*, can uso the tips of the fing«*rs, but the tips ouiy, 
for it is lK)th wa.steful and slovenly to get the entire hand covered with 
fat and flour iu making pastry. Roll light ly, and keep the board and pin 
well floured, but use no more than is really necessary, for if a lot of 
sujMirfluons flour bo worked into the paste it will not bo light. The 
thing is to u.se enough to keep it from sticking to the Imard. 

The writer used cannot be too cold ; it is a very g(K>d plan to set it 
in a vessel of salt and water, or l)etter still on ice, b<*fore using it iu hot 
weather. Use no more water thau necessary. This is irni>oriatit. If too much 

• Whattvt:r the kind, wjt* that it is straight ; it hliouM not bulge in iht* iiiiddle. 
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bo put in at first, the paste slicks to tlie board, then more flour lias to be 
added and the paste is consequently impoverished. In the recipes are 
^iven the approximate quantities of water for the various kinds of paste, but 
they should be regarded as guides only. There are several reasons for 
this : supposing the day is hot, aiidf a batch of short paste is being 
made, the butter may be in a condition bordering on oil, and in such a 
case very little water would be wanted ; the butter would mix with tlio 
flour very easily ; while on a frosty day, when the butter is so firm as to 
make the rubbing process quite difficult, naturally the water would liave 
to be incroastMl. Therefore due allowance must be made. Then the flour 
varies greatly. This has more to do with the water required than is 
generally supposed. Some flours absorb a great deal more moisture than 
others, and the thing is to use tlie minimum quantity at starting. 


Fiu. 118 .— Fkrruled Pastry Brush. 




Fic. 1 


A golden rule is cleanliness. Should the board Wcome sticky it 
should be scraped clean, and, after dredging with flour, brush away any 
suipcrfluous quantity of flour both from the paste and the board. A brush 
should be kept for this, similar in ap|>earance to those used for glazing 
pastry. Those sliow’u will answer botli purposes if kept very clean. 
After using a brush for glazing it should bo w’aslied and dried by 
twirling the handle between tlio hands ; if this 
is not done the bristles will clog and a new brush 
will soon be required. 

The first rollings of pastry are always the lightest, i jo— I’AfTRY 

and therefore for patties, mince pies, &c., the tops Nipceus. 
should bo cut from those, and the second rollings kept ^ 

for the bottoms. Tlie scraps should never be 
gathered in a lump; it takes but a second or two 
more to lav the bits one on another evenly, and if ^ 

not wanted for ornamenting ]>urposes, they can he i u;. ili._ paktrv 
rolled out and baked, then dusted over with sugar i^if J aggers. 


sweet pastry) and served with preserves, Ac. 

Pastry Nippers (Fig. 120) are useful for crimping the edges of pies 
(including raised pies). They aro of metal and very durable. 

Pastry Jaggers (Fig. 121) have a wheel at one end, and a leaf-cutter at 
the other. The wheel serves for cutting strips of paste for open tarts, 
&c., and the leaf -cutter is handy for tarts and pies. (See Kitchen 
Utensils.) 

Baking . — ^Wo share the opinion of an autliority Avho says that for a 
dozen batches of pastry spoilt in the making, a hundred are spoilt in tlm 
baking. A good heat to start with is a necessity, and in the baking of 
small pastry generally, a sliarp beat may bo maintained to the end. For 
pies, &c., of a plain sort, and with a thick paste, the heat must bo moderated 
after the pastry lias risen, that the contents may have time to c(X)k 
properly. More care is needed iu baking glazed pastry, both sweet and 
savoury, as there is more or less fear of scorching ; and should an ariielo 
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become brown enough, before it is sufficiently cooked, a sheet of slightly 
wetted or greased paper should be twisted or laid over it. A tray of salt 
is used by some for putting under a pie, should the oven be too fierce. 
Meat or fisli, or any othcu* edibles that generate steam and give forth 
much odour, should never bo baked with pastry when it can be avoided ; 
sometimes it is not convenient to give up the entire oven to pastry, thougli 
mucli can be done by management and forethought. "When baked in an 
atmosphere of steam, pastry of the richer varieties has not a chance of 
perfecting itself ; to rise from a (juartor of an incli in tlie raw state, to 
fiv(^ or six times that lieiglit, it must be baked alone. 

To test the heat of the oven a little dry flour may bo sprinkled on tlie 
shelf or baking tin ; should it turn brown at once, the oven is too quick 
even for small goods ; a pale straw colour is indicative of the right heat 
for pies and solid pastry generally ; while for small things the tint should 
be a trifle deeper. Should the flour not turn colour at all for the first 
minute, tlie articles must be ymt by for a time, as the oven is too slow for 
anything in tlui pastry line. Those wlio have had experience can judge of 
the right heat by putting the hand in for a second. Another test to which 
we give the preference is to put a scrap of the paste itself into the oven ; 
this is a more practical test than some others. If the paste rises quickly, 
and browns only slightly, the oven is about rigid. These tests, how’ever, 
should bo regarded only as very rough-and-ready ones, for the thermometer 
is the only reliable guide. {See Stoves, in Kitchen Utensils^ near the 
end of the book.) 

To know wlien pastry is done appears to trouble some beginners, 
though it is really very simple. Tlio time when one is most likely to be 
misled is in the ease of a pie or anything else l)ecoming prematurely 
brown, as of course the surface of the jiastry appears to be baked. When 
any doubt exists, the jioiut of a steel skewer or small kiiifo should be 
inserted in the eendre of tho crust ; if it can be withdrawn clean, it is 
done; should soft particles stick to it, it is not baked enough. This 
method of testing should not be commonly resorted to, only until experience 
has been gained. 

There is a very pronounced odour which is inseparable from well- 
cooked crust, and which is readily detected after a few bakings. There is, 
ill fact, as much difference between raw and cooked pie crust, as betw(5eii 
dough and broad. We advise all to perfect themselves in the art of 
making and baking tlu^ plain sorts b(;fore attempiiiig the richer ones ; and 
we further advise those wdiose ovens are of the too familiar erratic 
description, to give puff yiastc a wide berth so far as its home concoction 
is concerned. 

We will now suppose that the pastry has boon brought to a fairly 
successful issue with regard to the making and tho baking; there is yet 
left a way of damaging, if not of actually spoiling it. That is, to take it 
straight from the oven to the pantry or cellar ; and this is often done 
from want of thought. The change in temperature is too sudden, and the 
pastry will be far less light than if left in the place it is baked in for a 
time before removal. In the summer a pie is often made one day for 
consumption tho next, and this hint is worth remembering. Acting on 
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the same principle, pastry should never he stored in a cold, damp plaoe. 
Take for instance a batch of mince pies ; these, if made with a rich sliort 
crust, will be good in a week’s time if kept in a moderately warm place, 
say the top of the kitchen cupboard. Try this, and put one of the 
same batch in the cellar for the same time, and note the difference. Only 
short paste keeps well in any place. Rich flaky paste is only nice while 
fresh, especially the small sorts ; it is also the least wholesome, and is not 
suitable for everyday family consumption. Those with whom ordinary 
pastry disagrees may like to make trial of the malted kind given on 
page 749. 
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No. 1. Plain Short Paste. 

— Required : four ounces of lard or 
dripping, a pound of dour, a teaapoon- 
ful of baking powder, a pinch of salt, 
and some cold water. Cost, about 4d. 
per pound. 

JMix the dry materials, and rub the 
fat in until the whole looks like broad- 
crumbs ; then add the water, about a 
gill at first. The paste should be stiff. 

It may take half as much again in cold 
weather, and it is the right consistence 
when it can bo rolled easily on the 
board without sticking. This wants 
neither kneading nor folding, and is 
ready after once rolling. By adding 
more baking - powder the paste is 
lightened, but will the sooner get dry. 
The fats may be mixed if more con- 
venient, and nice bacon fat can go in 
for a savoury dish. 

No. 2. Medium Short Paste. 

— Rt'quired : flour, powder, and water 
as above, and six or seven ounces of 
lard, or half margarine, makes it very 
nice. Cost, about od. per pound. 

No. 3. Medium Short Paste 
for Sweet Dishes. — Required : 
four ounces of lard, the same of butter 
or margarine, a pound of flour, half a 
tetispoonful of baking-powder, a pinch ' 
of salt, cold water, a toaspoonful of 
castor sugar, and the same of lemon 
juice. Cost, about Gd. per pound, or 
more if butter is used. 

Make this as above, remembering 
that with sugar a little less water is 
wanted, and that careful handling is 


essential. This is a very useful paste 
for everyday sweet dishes, such as 
tarts and fruit pies. 

No. 4. Good Short Paste.-- 

The materials for this are the same as 
the above, with the addition of the 
yolk of an egg. It is a good paste for 
cheese-cakes and small sweets gener- 
ally. It is equally good for savouries 
by omitting the sugar. 

No. 5. Rich Short Paste.— 

Required : a pound of flour, half or all 
Vienna, ten ounces of butter, or half 
lard, the yolk of an egg, a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, and some w'ater. This 
is a good paste for small savouries, as 
croustades, &c. Cost, about 7d. or 8d. 
per i)ouiid. 

After the fat is rubbed in, the egg 
and a very little water should be added 
with the lemon juicio, and the whole 
lightly mixed, lioll thinly, and handle 
as little as possible, lifting the pin now 
and then to prevent the paste getting 
hot. 'I’akc it from the board with 
care, or it will brcjak. 

No. 6. Very Kich Short 
Paste. — The materials are the same 
as in the last recipe, except that the 
butter is increased to twelve ounces. 
Very little water is wanted, and the 
paste should be pale and quite crisp 
w’hon baked ; with care it is excellent. 
Short paste should not be made richer 
than this. Cost, about 9d. per pound. 

No. 7. Cream Short Paste. 

— This is more often met with in the 
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country than the town. It is veiy nice, 
and may bo used for finger, and all 
other kinds of small pastr3\ Required : 
for a crust of medium richness, a 
pound of flour, four ounces of butter, 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice, and 
enough cream to make the paste the 
right consistence. Sugar is not ad- 
visable, and an egg is not required. 
The butter is sometimes increased, then 
loss cream is wanted ; or the butter 
ma^" be redu(!ed to two ounces. This 
is made in the same way as ordinar}' 
short paste, and must be kept vciy 
cool. Cost, about 8d. j^er pound. 

No. 8. Plain X*laky Paste. 

— Required ; six ounces of lard, or 
properly-clarified fat (page fi), a pound 
of flour, a little salt, half a tcaspoonful 
of baking-powder, and cold water ; a 
few drops of lemon juice will improve 
this. Cost, about 5d. per pound. 

Rub a fourth of the fat into the 
flour, as if for short crust, then mix 
with the water, and roll out in a long 
sheet. Keep the edges straight. Take 
half the remaining fat, and put it over 
two-thirds of the paste (from the point 
of a knife, or a spoon liandle is safer, 
as care must be taken not to cut 
through the paste) ; then bring the un- 
spread part over half the rest, and fold 
the other portion over that. In this 
way the fat is ovenl}^ distributed. 
Now turn it half round, thus bringing 
the end that was farthest away to tho 
side. Flour very lightly, both over 
and under, and roll again into a long 
sheet. Repeat this folding and rolling, 
then put the paste by to cool for a 
quarter of an hour. The rest of tho 
fat should then bo put on in the same 
way, and the folding and rolling 
repeated. The paste is then readj^ for 
use. In hot weather a sprinkling of 
flour over tho fat as it is spread is a 
help, as it prevents the oozing through 
and greasing of tho board, which is so 
troublesome. A quicker way of making 
this is to complete the rolling and 
folding without the cooling, and for a 
plain dish in cold weather this answers 
very well. 


No. 9. Good Flaky Paste.— 

Required: four ounces cfich of lard 
and butter, a pound of flour, the juice 
of a quarter of a lemon, a pinch of 
salt, the yolk of an egg, and some 
Avater. Cost, about 6d. per pound. 

Rub in a fourth of the butter, and 
mix to a paste with the egg and water. 
Sec that this is the same consistence 
as the fats, and blend them well before 
commencing to sprc'ad them, otherwise 
the paste will look stn^akj'. Put tho 
fat on in three la^^ers, and fold and 
roll once between each, letting tho 
])astc cool for ten minutes. After all 
the fat is in, roll and fold twice, then 
cool before rolling out for use. In 
putting the fat on leave a margin at 
the edges, that it maj" not break 
through. This is a very useful paste. 

Note. — When the trouble of blend- 
ing the fats is objected to, one sort 
may be used. 

No. 10. Nough Fuff Paste. 

—The materials for this are the same 
as the preceding recipe, or, for a better 
crust, the fat may bo increased to ten 
or twelve ounces. Cost, from 6d. to 
8d. per pound. 

The llour and salt should be put on 
the board, and the fat broken into it 
in pieces the size of a walnut. Some 
use a knife, and chop the fat into tho 
flour. Hollow the centre, and put in 
the yolk of egg, and a little water and 
lemon juice, add as much more water 
as is required, very gradually, and 
work tho mass lightly into a hall ; it 
should be rather stiff, as the fat will 
soften it when the rolling begins. 
Cool it for a short time, then press it 
a little on the board to shape it before 
rolling. Roll into a thin sheet, and 
then fold in three, and roll again ; put 
by to cool, and then fold and roll 
twice more. Cool again, and repeat, 
then roll out for use. 

Another way. — This is simpler. 
Supposing ten ounces of fat to he used, 
have two ounces of lard and eight of 
butter, or two of butter and eight of 
lard. Ruh tho two ounces of cither 
sort into tho flour, and then put the 
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test in in largo pieces, as directed 
above. Add no sugar to crusts of this 
sort, as with so much rolling it is apt 
to get sticky. 

Note. — After the fats have been 
blended, it is very necessary that they 
be put to cool before putting into the 
hour, and it is a good plan to mix them 
together some time beforehand. To 
sive trouble, one fat only may be 
used, but the mixture makes a nicer 
paste of this sort. 

Ifo. 11. Puff Paste, Simple 
and Economical. — This is rccom- 
mend(^d as a substitute for the more 
troublesome varieties of puff paste, and 
for many purpostjs it answers as well 
as the richer sorts. Kequired ; a pound 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter or lard, the yolk of an egg, a 
pinch of salt, cold water and lemon 
juice. Cost, about 9d. j)er pound. 

Mix the dry materials with the egg 
yolk and w’atcr to a smooth paste, 
which should bo elastic wdien worked 
on the board — it should not stick to 
the hand or the board. About a gill 
and a hjilf of w^ater may be wanted. 
Flour the board and pin, and roll the 
paste out, taking care that the edges 
are even. Roll all the time with a 
forward motion, never from side to 
side. The width is immaterial, so that 
it is much less than the length. Then 
put the fat on all over in i)ieces ; do 
not spread it, the rolling will do that. 
Leave an inch of the paste clear all 
round. Then fold the paste over an 
inch or two, and next proceed to roll 
it up, precisely the same as if making 
a roll pudding. It is then to bo 
slightl)’' flattened, and turned round, 
then rolled and folded again, and put 
by to cool. It sliould be treated in 
this way again, and agtiin cooled, and 
finally be rolled out for use. Or two 
more rollings may be given with 
advantfige. In cold weather five 
minutes cooling will do, but in summer 
it should have a quarter of an hour. 
By brushing over with lemon juice 
after each roll this is improved, as it 
flakes better. It may be baked at 
4r 


once, or rest for a few hours in a cold 
place. A hot oven is essential, and 
the last rolling must be x>^rticularly 
even. 

'No. 12. Puff Paste, or 
Feuilletage. — This paste, which is 
considered superior to other sorts in 
appearance, is too rich for many, and 
is, as a rule, only recpiired when pastry 
is to be eaten in small quantities. Re- 
quired : a pound of butter, the same 
weight of flour, either pastry flour or 
a mixture of that with Hungarian, a 
pinch of salt, the yolk of an egg, cold 
water, and a lemon, or half a large 
one. Cost, lOd. to Is. per pound, on 
an average). 

Wash and squeeze the butter in a 
cloth to free it from moisture, and see 
that the consistence of it is right ; for 
if too soft it wdll break through in the 
rolling. {See page 738 for remarks on 
this point, and on the cooling of the 
butter.) It is useless to start ui>onpufl: 
paste until the butter is cool and firm 
enough. Sec that the flour is dry ; 
sift it on to the slab or board, and 
make a hollow in the centre. Put in 
a pinch of salt, the egg, and about a 
gill of water at first, adding more if 
required. It may take another half 
gill, or more than that in cold weather. 
The point is to 2)ut it in gradually. A 
knife may be used for the mixing, 
though some prefer the tips of the 
fingers, as the consistence of the paste 
is more readily determined. Many say 
that a knife is misleading, and there 
is danger of making the paste too soft, 
and there is a good deal of truth in 
this. The paste should be clear and 
smooth, and be free from stickiness 
when worked on the board for a 
minute or two. Should it adhere to 
the hand, or the board, it is too soft ; 
and if it can only be worked with 
difficulty, it is rather too stiff, and in 
such a case it may bo wrapped in a 
cloth that has been wrung out of cold 
water, and put by for a short time, the 
treatment being repeated should it 
seem necessary. Have the butter 
ready, then lay the paste on the board., 
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and flatten it out until it is about an 
inch thick. Then put the butter in 
the middle, and fold the four sides 
over to form a square and completel}’^ 
hide the butter ; or some prefer to put 
the butter in in a ball, and wrap the 
paste over, then i>ress it into a round, 
rolling until it becomes oblong in 
shape. This, we think, is not so e^isy 
as the first mode. The paste should 
now cool for a few minutes, and is 
then to be rolled in a long sheet, say 
nearly or quite three feet ; it is then 
to bo folded in three, and should be 
cooled. This is called one turn. In 
ten minutes, or more in hot wciither, 
it should have two more turns, then 
rest, and have two more ; or a rest 
may be given between every turn if 
time permits, and the paste will be all 
the nicer. This, for many purposes, 
will be enough, such dishes as meat 
pies, for example ; but for vol-au- vents, 
six or seven turns may be given. It 
is now ready, and may be used at once, 
or it can wait for a few hours without 
injury. In the opinion of many, puff 
paste is all the better for standing 
awhib;. It should be handled all the 
time without pressing, and the pin and 
board are to be lightly floured. It is 
important that it be rolled very evenly, 
and that the edges are not left jagged. 
With regard to the lemon juice, it 
may be put in with the w’ater, or a 
teaspoonful only may be used in this 
waj’, and the rest used for brushing 
over the }«aste between the turns. 
Some use a junch of tarhiric acid in 
the flour in place of lemon juice. A 
couple of ounces of the butter may be 
rubbed into the flour at starting ; in 
the opinion of many this gives 
})liability to the paste, but w'e think 
that the egg does this, and that the 
butter is best put in altogether. Two, 
or evem three eggs are used by some 
cooks to a pound of flour, and we have 
seen a whole egg put to four ounces of 
flour, but it is not necessary. There 
is another way of blending the butter 
and flour that finds favour with many ; 
that is to roll the paste into a square, 
and press the butter out to just half 


the size, then to lay it on and fold tliO 
paste over like a turnover, brushing 
the edges with white of egg, and press- 
ing them together firmly but lightly. 
These, and other details, may, howeveu*, 
bo left to the discretion of the in- 
dividual, so long as the proper methods 
of folding, rolling, and cooling are 
adhered to. A fixed rule with many, 
and a very good one, is never to touch 
the paste by hand after cutting it out, 
if it can he avoided. For instance, 
rounds and ovals for patties may ho 
taken up in the cutter, and shaken 
straight on to the baking sheet, which 
should be slightly damped with cold 
w'ater, and never greased or heated. 

N4)te. — I n estimating the cost of all 
the foregoing, wc have taken average 
town prices of butter and lard of good 
quality ; the cost, of course, will vary 
when these materials arc exceptionally 
cheap or dear. The same remark 
applies to the flour. 

’No. 13. Suet Paste. 

Kequir(;d : fora j)lain past(}, four ounces 
of suet, a ])ound of flour, a teaspoonfiil 
of baking powder, a i>iiK*h of salt, or 
half a teaspooiiful may be used for a 
siivoury paste, and some cold water. 

For the preparation of the suet, sec 
No. 15, and after mixing it with the 
rest of the dry matc.Tials, add the w ater, 
sufficient to make a paste frc(! from 
stickiness, but not t {)0 stiff to loll 
easily on the boiird ; the board sliould 
bo w^oll floured for this. About a gill 
and a half to half a pint of w'atcr may 
he put down as the average quantity. 
This is a very plain paste. 

Medium , — Make as above, but use 
six ounces of suet to the })Oiind of flour, 
adding a little less water. Tliis is 
good enough for everyday puddings, 
whether sweet or savoury. For meat 
and all other sjivoury puddings a i)inch 
of white ])eppor, as w’ell as an increased 
ainount of salt, may be added. 

Jiich . — Make a.s above, but add tw^o 
to four ounces more suet, and a nnv 
egg, yolk only. A teaspoonful of 
lemon juice is a great improvement. 
Baking-powder is optional; if used, 
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half a teaspoonful will bo quite 
enough. Some cooks use twelve 
ounces of suet to the pound of flour, 
but that is a richer paste than the 
majority of pc^ople like even when 
it can be afl’orded. 

Digestible Suet Daste . — The principle 
hero laid down may be applied both to 
plain and rich pastes, but it is in the 
concoction of the first that it will be 
most likely to commend itself. TIkj 
only deviation from the ordinary 
method is tlic decrease of the flour, 
and the addition of bread-crumbs. 
The proportions can be regulated by 
convenience ; a very good crust is 
(jornposed of four ounc(‘S of bread, 
and twelve ounces of flour; or even 
as small a quantity as two ounces 
of bread to fourteen ounces of flour 
will make a very considerabh,' ditference 
to the lightness of the crust. {See 
Suet runniNos.) The cost of these 
pastes ranges from 4d. to jibout 8d. 
per pound. (6 V<j also Xo. 15 below.) 

ITo. 14. Whole Meal Suet 
Paste. — Tills is made by using 
wliolc-meal in place of ordinary flour, 
and is useful for children, on account 
of its nourishing properties. Half 
whole-meal and half white flour may 
be used, or a mixture of the two flours 
with crumbs as above, will make a 
very satisfactory paste. In all these 
pastes milk may be used instead of 
water, and is often recommended, 
(ispecially when but little suet is used ; 
skim milk answers very well ; but in 
either case the pudding will suffer a 
little in lightness. 

No. 15. Suet Paste for 
Meat Pies. — This is given sepa- 
rately, not because those above can- 
not be used, but because it is so very 
superior for a pie or any other dish 
that has to be baked. Tlie reason 
is that a meat pie is in the oven a 
much shorter time than a pudding is 
in the pot, and when the crust is made 
with suet just chopped in the usual 
way, there is not timi^ for it to become 
really digestible by the time the pie is 


done, except in tho case of a very large 
one, of a plain sort, and even then 
this is far better. Required: from 
six to eight ounces of suet to a pound 
of flour, according to the richness de- 
sired, clarified by the mode given 
on page 8. Put it on the board, 
and with a sharp knife shave it as 
thinly as possible, downwards, for 
fear of an accident. The shreds should 
be almost as thin as tissue paper. The 
desired thinness is reached when they 
curl as they fall from the knife. Then 
put the suet with the flour, and rub as 
if making short paste ; use the tips of 
the fingers, and when well blended add 
the water ; the other materials arc as 
above. This will do with once rolling, 
unless liked slightly flaky, then fold, 
and roll a time or two like flaky paste. 
(^See j>receding recipes.) 

Another wag . — This is given by a 
high authority ; but we have not 
tested it, having found tho above so 
satisfactory. TIkj shredded suet, from 
six to (.‘ight ounces, is to bo juit 
in a siiuc(‘pan with a gill of water 
and brought to the boil, then 230ured 
into the centre of the flour and worked 
Avith a knife to a paste. A little more 
flour may be required, or a few spoon- 
fuls more water. The crust should be 
stiff, and, as soon as cool enough to 
handle, worked on the board a little, 
then rolled out for use. 

No. 16. Naised Pie Pa4ite. 

— This is made by boiling the fat and 
water together before mixing with the 
flour, and is sometimes called “ hot- 
Avater paste.” Tho paste may be made 
any degree of richness by altering the 
proportions ; but we advise that the 
recipes for plain and medium pastes 
be followed until some little experi- 
ence has been gained ; the actual 
making is simple enough ; it is in 
the baking that failure is common, 
especially Avhere no mould is used, and 
the paste raised by hand. But we are 
here concerned only with the making; 
thii raising and baking are detailed 
later. Coat, from 4d. to Gd. per 
pound, on an aA’crage. 
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Flain , — Required : a pound of flour, 
a quarter of a pound of lard, an ounce 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of Rilt, 
and some hot water; a gill will be 
about right unless the fat is very hard, 
then a little more will be wanted ; or, 
with soft fat, a trifle less. Dripping 
may be used for this. 

Rub the butter in the flour, with the 
salt, and boil tlio lard and water, then 
pour into the centre of the flour, and 
work to a stiff yaste with a knife ; a 
pinch of pepper is, we think, a decided 
improvement, though the addition is 
not common. Remember that if this 
is soft it will not keep its shape. It 
is best to use the minimum quantity 
of water first in these pastes, adding a 
little more of the same heat if i*equired. 

Medium . — Make as above, but in- 
crease the fat to seven or eight 
ounces; it may be all lard or a mix- 
ture of that and butter in equal parts. 
Decrease the water a little (about the 
sixth of a pint will bo sufficient) ; but 
the quality of the flour must bo con- 
sidered, as in all other ])astes. 

Rich . — Take four ounces of butter 
and six ounces of lard to a pound of 
flour — very little water will be wanted. 
In this and the one that precedes it 
all the fat may be boiled, or a fourth 
or so bo rubbed in as in the first 
recipe ; there is a difference of opinion 
as to which is the better way, but by 
rubbing a little in dry, it is generally 
considered that the crust eats sliortcr. 
This is as rich as raised paste can bo 
made with certainty of success, and 
only the experienced should try it. 

Freiuh Paete . — This is very nice, 
and not difficult to make. Firmness 
is very necessary ; to be a success it 
should be so stiff as to give some little 
trouble in the rolling; that is, if it 
can be rolled easily and quickly, it 
will be too soft to bake properly, and 
will be no more than an ordinary short 
paste. The proportions vary to suit 
different dishes; from four to six or 
eight ounces of butter may be used to 
each pound of flour, no lard; six ounces 
make a nice medium paste. 

Rub the butter and flour together 


like short paste, add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and the yolk of one egg, or 
if lialf a pound of butter be used, add 
a second; the eggs increase as the 
butter does, as a rule. Then put in 
icy-cold water, little by little, until 
the paste is formed, and roll out with 
only as little flour as will prevent 
stickiness. Make in a cold place and 
keep cold until ready for baking. This 
cannot be handled too little. F or small 
raised pies this is excellent. 

No. 17. Cold Water Paste. 

— This is used for cases for pics, and is 
not intended to be eaten. [See Raised 
Pies.) Ihjquired : a couple of pounds 
of flour for a good-sized pie, two 
ounces of fat of any sort, and some 
cold water. 

Rub tlie fat into the flour, and add 
water to make a very stiff paste. 
Then knead it into shape on the board, 
or use it in a niould. The yolk of an 
egg is us(jd by some in addition to the 
fat, as, although the paste is not eaten, 
something must be put in to give 
idiability ; but an egg is not necessary. 

Paste for Venison . — This is simply a 
mixture of flour and water made stiff 
enough to roll out. It is given sepa- 
rately to distinguish it from the 
preceding. 

No. 18. Lutinff Paste. -This 
i.s used for fastening tlie covers of jars 
containing potted moats, and lids of 
baking jars; this is done by means 
of a band of paper spread with the 
})astc; it also answers for fastening 
garnishes on a dish, and for joining 
rings of pastry together when building 
them into shape, and for other pur- 
poses. When necessary, add a little 
yellow colouring, either paste or liquid. 
To make the paste, mix flour and 
white of egg togetW; this should 
be moist, as it becomes firm in the 
baking; when it will just Siiread 
easily, it is right. 

No. 19. Vegetarian Paste. 

— ^This is generally made plain. Wheat- 
meal, finely ground, or a mixture of 
that and white flour forms the founda- 
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tion. If butter is used, the paste may 
be made short or flaky as preferred. 
Those who use oil will make short 
crust, and from four to flve ounces 
is often considered enough for a pound 
and a half of flour. Either olive oil, 
or one of the other oils or fats given 
on page 633 may bo used. As a rule, 
the paste for boiled puddings is made 
plainer than one for a pie ; but these 
pastes vary very considerably. 

No. 20. Malted Paste.— Ho- 

ferenco is made to this on page 743. 
All that is needed is to add from a 
tcaspoonful to twice that quantity of 
malt flour to every pound of flour used. 
The method of making the short crusts 
(page 743) should be followed, and a 
few rules should be strictly observed 
to ensure success. The fat should not 


exceed six or seven ounces to the pound 
of flour. A still smaller amount is 
to be recommended. The water added 
should bo as little as possible, as this 
paste becomes moist in the rolling. 
No sugar should be put in, or it will 
be sticky. It should bo baked as soon 
as done. Bearing these hints in mind, 
anyone may succeed, and the paste 
used for a sweet or savoury dish. 
The same addition may be made to 
siK't paste. What wo would especially 
point out is that malt flour is not to bo 
put in flaky paste, simply because the 
repeated rollings and foldings are not 
practicable. The malt flour and flour, 
whether brown or white, should be 
sieved together to ensure perfect mix- 
ing, and the flour must be very dry, 
or clogginess will result. The malt 
flour must be kept in a dry place. 


SAVOUEY PASTRY AND PUDDINGS. 

The general directions and recipes in this section will meet all require- 
ments. So far as variation in the seasonings, and the substitution of oi^J 
ingredient for another are concerned, the list might bo extended very 
considerably, but any intelligent cook will bo able to alter them to suit 
individual tastes ; a reference to the chapters dealing with the cookery of 
vegetables, cereals, pulse, and cold meat, as well as the one on fisli, will 
suggest numbers of ways of varying the dislies. Those in the following 
pages, therefore, are given as representative dislies of each respective class. 
The same is true of the puddings. The methods of cooking these, and 
the moulds, &c., required, are dealt with a little later on in the section 
devoted to sweet puddings and pastry. 

Glazing Savoury Pastry . — There are several ways of giving to savoury 
pastry the glazed look that is so apjietising. If a deep colour is desired, 
beat up the yolk of an egg, and brush over the pie or other article to be 
glazed, applying the wash evenly. For a ligliter glaze the whole of the 
egg should be beaten up, and used in the same way. A still paler and 
more economical one is made by adding a little milk to the egg, the yolk 
and white being used ; this wants well beating, or will look streaky. As 
to tlie best time for putting on the glaze there is a good deal of difference 
of opinion. In the case of articles that will be long in the oven, and 
might become too dark, the best way is, we think, to apply the glaze a 
short time before removing the pastry, then to put it ba<i: in the oven at 
once for the cooking to finish. Time must bo allowed for the glaze to 
become set. For raised pies — not those baked in moulds, but sumi as are 
raised by hand— the glaze is usually applied before baking, for although 
these pies are a long time in the oven, the heat is slower than for other 
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pies in dishes that are covered with the rich kinds of crust ; and in the 
case of raised pies the egg acts as a protection to the crust in the event of 
its cracking. For sniall pastry, the glaze can be put on at first or towards 
tho end, as preferred ; in the latter case tlie articles should be drawn to 
the mouth of the oven, the glaze quickly put on, and the oven door closed 
at once ; on no account should tho pastry be removed from the oven and 
allowed to chill. 

Another form of glazing, less used than the above for ordinary cookery, 
is described under Glazing, page 10. Such a glaze would be suitable 
only for a very rich raised pie tliat had been ornamented with aspic jolly. 


Bacon Pasties.— (5^*^ Conxisn 

Pasties.) 

Bacon Patties.— (5^^ Ham Pat- 
ties.) 

Beef Patties, Good.— Required : 
a pound of tender beef steak, or a slice 
from a sirloin, seasoning and paste as 
below. Cost, about 2d. to 3d. each. 

Pass the moat through a mincer, 
and season highly with pc'ppor and 
salt, and a little cayenne and lemon 
juice, or other acid, such as flavoured 
vinegar ; have a tablcspoonf iil of roux 
aissolved in a little good strick or 
gravy, and mix it in, then cover and 
let the meat remain for a time to 
become well flavoured ; the addition of 
a few chopped mushrooms or a little 
tomato pulp is optional. The i)atties 
should be made ininco-pie-vshape (a* 
Patties), and a good crust used, either 
short or puff {.sre page 743). Allow 
about half an hour or rather more for 
tho baking, and bike can^ to make a 
hole in the lids of the patties. If thir 
meat be of good quality th(*se are very 
niei!. If the moat is freshly killed it 
is a good ])lan to mix it with about a 
couj>le of tabl(,*.spoonfuls of stock or 
gravy while liot, then cover until cold. 
T}ii.s, although it doirs not couk the 
meat, softens it, and the flavour will 
b(i as good as if the first mode is 
followi;(i. 

Beef Steak Pie. — Required : a 
couple of pounds of steak, from well- j 
hung meat, a teaspooiiful of black j 
pepp(;r, and twice as much salt, and a | 


pinch of cayenne, stock, vinegar, and 
paste, as below. A small onion may 

I be added, or a little parsley and thyme. 

I Cost, about 2s. 9d. 

Cut the meat in strips, and put a 
little fat in each ; roll up, and mix in 
tlie sc/isoning, then put in the pie-dish 
ready for baking, and pour a gill of 
stock over (No. 4 or a jdaincr on('), and 
cover and bake in a gimtle oven for an 
hour, or until the meat is half done. 
(Sre page 770.) A teaspoonful of 
vinegar addl'd will make the meat 
tender in the event of its being freshly 
killed. \\'hen cold add the rest of the 
salt ; only a little should bo put in at 
first, and cover with nice paste — No. S 
is suitable — first putting a rim round 
the edges of the dish. (AVr page 770.) 
r>ake lor about an liour and a half, and 
serve with more gravy. If the meat 
looks dry more should be pul in before 
the pie is co\'t'red. 

Beef Steak Pie, Superior.— 

This should be made from widl-hung 
rump steak, prepared, so far as the 
seasoning goes, as in the recipe above*. 
If fir.st-elass meat be usi.'d it can be 
browned in a litth* hot fat, then put in 
tlu^ dish witli stock No. 4, or tliut and 
some gravy from a roast is better, 
(M»vered with paste No. 10, 11, or 12, 
and bak(;d for about an hour and a 
half. More gravy sliould be jmt in 
when done, and if for serving cold, see 
that it will ji.'lly. 

Note. — Sliould the meat be fresh, 
stew it a littli? in tho stock after 
browning in the fat, and let it COOl 
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before covering. (See also Hump Steak 
Tie, page 789.) 

Beef Steak Pie with Oysters. 

— Required : two pounds of thick rump 
steak, salt and pepper, and a little 
cayenne and lemon juice, a dozen 
oysters, and the liquor, a few drops of 
anchovy essence, and paste as above. 
Cost, about 4s. 

Chit the meat in pieces of an inch 
and a half by two and a half, and roll 
each in the seasoning ; parsley may be 
added if liked, as it is quite suitiibly 
blended with oysUTS. Put them in 
the pie dish ready for covering, and 
pour the oyster liquor over, with stock 
or gravy from a joint to cover; or the 
trimmings of the steak maj" bo stewed 
for the purpose with the beards of the 
03 'stora. Cover and proceed as directed 
for the steak pie of page 789. When 
cold put the oysters in, and more 
gravy, then cover and bake for an hour 
and a quarter to an hour and a half, 
according to thickness of the paste and 
heat of oven. This should bo glazed 
and baked a rich brown. The paste 
should bo nicely decorated with leaves. 

Note. — If the oysters arc large th(‘y 
should bo cut up, and if very small the 
quantity should be increased. 

Beef Steak Padding. — Ke- 

(piired : a pound and a half of steak, a 
tcaspoonful and a half of salt, half as 
nnich or m<3re of pepper, which should 
be black, a tablcspoonful of browned 
flour, and if liked a chopped onion, 
stock, and paste. Cost, about 2s. 3d. 

Peat the steak and cut it up, then 
dip each strip in the seasoning and 
flour, blended, .and put a bit of fat in 
each ; should the steak bo too lean, a 
little fat from roast meat will make up. 
Take the medium or digestible suet 
l^aste of page 740, and line the basin, 
or a tin mould is better, as this takes 
a long time to cook. It should be 
greased w’cll in every part, and the 
paste rolled rather more than half an 
inch in thickness. Half fill the basin 
with stock No. 1 or 2, and put on the 
lid of paste, then boil for four hours, 
after putting the cloth on and tying it 


very firmly, but leaving room for the 
pudding to swell. 

Another uat/.^Sec Kentish Meat 
PiTDDiNO, and make as there directed. 
The top crust should be an inch thick, 
and the pudding boiled for three 
hours and a half in a tin basin. The 
top of the leg is nice and j uicy, or a 
part nearer the shin may be used ; but 
being more gelatinous should be partly 
cooked by stewing in the stock first, 
then left to cool. 

Beef Steak, Kidney, aoid 
Idver Padding. —This is very 
savoury. Required : four ounces each 
of the iugi*edients named, with a trifle 
less of fat bacon. The latter should 
bo cut up and fried a little, and a large 
sliced onion fried in the fat. These 
are to bo mixed with seasoning and 
flour, and the pudding made as in the 
first recipe above. Any herbs, as 
pjirsley and thyme, or some Sfige may 
l>e added. Calfs liver makes the 
pudding much more delicate. Boil 
for three hours or longer. 

Calf’s Head Pie.— Required : 
paste, a calfs head, wine, ketchup, 
eggs, and seasoning materials, as 
below. Cost, about 5s or 6s. when 
heads are moderate in price. 

An excellent pic may be made of 
calf’s head. Take one properly pre- 
pared, and boil it until the bones can 
be taken out. Line the edge of a 
largo pie-dish wdth a good, light crust, 
put in the head, cut up into neat 
pieces, and the tongue sliced, over. 
8eason it with salt, pepper, and a little 
nutmeg, pour ov(*r it a cupful of the 
liquor in which the head was boiled, 
cover it with a thick crust, and bake 
in a good oven until nicely browned. 
WJiile it is baking put the bones of 
the head into a saucepan, with a quart 
of the liquor, a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered mace, an onion chopped small, 
and half a sjiltspoonfiil of cayenne 
pepper. Let it simmer gently until it 
is reduced to half, then strain it, and 
add twm tablespoonfuls of mushroom 
ketchup and a glass of port, with a 
little roux. Mix the brains with 
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three or four sage leaves, chopped 
small, a little salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg, and an egg. Make them up into 
little cakes, and fry them in hot frying 
fat until they are nicely browned. 
Put them in the oven to keep warm, 
with a sheet of blotting-paper under 
them to drain off the fat. Have ready 
also four or five hard-boiled eggs. 
When the pie is sufficiently cooked, 
take off the crust, and lay the brain 
cakes, and the eggs, cut into rings, on 
the top ; pour the boiling gravy over 
all, and fasten the crust on again with 
the white of an egg before sending the 
dish to table. Time to bake, an hour 
and a half or more. The brains may 
be flavoured with any other herbs to 
taste; or chopped mushrooms may be 
used; and sherr}’ or Madeira can re- 
place the port. If for serving cold, 
make the gravy strong enough to 
jelly, and omit the roux. The tongue 
is sometimes cut into dice, and mixed 
with the meat of the head, and we 
think it the bettor w’ay. 

Cannelons. — Those are small 
rolls of i^astry, enclosing a min<e of 
any siivoury kind. There is a little 
trouble sometimes in getting the 
pastry to retain its shape, and many 
can hake them more succe's.sfully than 
they am fry them. They want either 
a very sharp oven, or plenty of hot 
fat. The crust is generally i»uff, but 
other sorts can be used. When baked, 
the cannelons are to be brushed over 
with white of egg. If fried, they can 
bo left plain, or coated w’ith egg and 
crumbs, like rissoles (p. 788). There 
arc two ways of shaping them, and wc 
give both. A'c. 1. — Take a thinly- 
rolled piece of paste, about two or two 
and a half inches square, and lay a 
little of the mince in, then join th() 
edges with a little beaten egg, and 
j)ress them together ; roll the pastry on 
the board until it is cork-like in shape, 
and proceed as directed. Ah. 2. — 
Take two pieces of paste, say two 
and a half inches long, and an inch 
and a quarter wide ; lay the mince on 
one and put the second over, the edges 


being egged as before. The ends are 
sometimes sprinkled with fine crumbs, 
but if the mince be stiff enough it 
will not escape in the cooking. Cost, 
according to the kind of filling. 

Caiuiel9ns d. la Beine.— 

Make a mince wdth cold ham and 
chicken, twice the w’eight of the 
latter, and pass it through a mincer 
until fine ; then season with mace and 
lemon rind very delicately, adding a 
little salt and pcpp(sr. Moisten with 
thick white sauce, cither Ixjchfimcl, or 
vcloute, or supremo, or a plainer one 
{/icr Hot 8aites). A small quantity of 
stock that will jtdly when cold should 
he added, or a little gelatine put in the 
sauce. The mixture must be quite 
cold when used, (to directions above.) 
Cost, from 2d. to 3d. each. 

Cheese Darioles,— Takt- 

LETS. ) 

Cheese Pleur.—Kcquircd : j>astc, 
and a cheese mixture, as below. C'ost, 
about 9d. or lOd. 

This is a good dish, but for plainer 
ones the directions for otlu'r cheese 
di.slies with a pastry foundation may 
be followed wdth good results. A ring- 
mouhl is required. Take some short 
j)aste, and line the ring (*rr page 792). 
The sixth of an incli is thick enough 
for the paste ; it should be well press(‘d 
to the ring, the edges must be carefully 
trimmed, and tlic bottom j)riek(‘(l. 
The i»apcr on the baking-shoet is to 
be greased on the side next the i>aste. 
Then prepare the filling hy mixing 
in a stewpan an ounce and a quarter 
of fresh butt(?r, an ounce and a lialf of 
fine flour, a gill of milk, and a cou]»lo 
of tablcsjK)onfuls of thick cream. 8tir 
to the boil, then add two ounces of 
grated Parmesan cheese, and an ounce 
of good English, in thin slices if soft, 
and grated if dry. Add a little stilt, 
celery stilt if handy, and enough 
white pepper and cayenne to season 
pleasantly. A slice of onion may be 
infused in the milk if a more savoury 
dish is liked, and nutmeg may be 
added at discretion, with or without 
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lemon 3 ind, parsley, or anchovy 
essence. Take the pan from the fire, 
and beat in very thoroughly the yolk 
of an egg. The white must be beaten 
to a very stiff froth, and added when 
the mixture has cooled a little. Then 
pour it into the paste case, and bake 
for twenty to thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Remove the ring 
carefully, also the paper from the 
bottom, and servo the flour very hot. 
The dish looks nicer if some fine 
bread-crumbs and a few bits of butter 
bo put on the top before baking. If 
not brown when done, use the sfila- 
mander. A dust of coralline pepper 
may bo put over the top. 

Note. — Take care to set the paste 
ring in a cold place while the filling is 
being prepared. A variation of this is 
made by adding a small quantity of 
grated ham to the mixture. 

Cheese Pastry. — Take some 
puff or flaky past(', and roll it in the 
thinnest possibh' sheet. To six ounces 
of paste allow three ounces of grated 
cheese, of which two-thirds should be 
Parmesiin. Tlien sprinkle the paste 
lightly with lemon juice ; strew the 
cheese on, put a dust of cayenne and 
white pepper over, and fold the paste. 
Roll out again to the former length, 
then fold and roll again. C’ut into 
shapes with a cutter, or make them 
varied ; egg over, and bake in a good 
oven, and serve hot. Cost, about Gd. 

Cheese Straws. — Troceed as 
above, but cut into straws the thickness 
of a match, and four or fiv(' inelies long. 
Bake on a wetted haking-sheet, juess- 
ing them on lightly but firmly ; serve 
hot in rings cut from the same paste. 
Pile them lightly. They may be plain 
or glazed as profeiTed ; if glazed, gieat 
care in the baking is wanted. Tlu^se 
are nice only while fresh. If made 
from short paste, an ounce or so of 
cheese being incorporated wdth each 
quarter pound of flour, they will keep 
longer. Or a quarter of a pound of 
short crust can be rolled out, and an 
ounce of cheese put over, then folded 
and rolled, and cut in strips. These 


can be glazed, and baked in a gentler 
oven than those above. 

Cheese Pudding, Economi- 
cal. — Required : milk, butter, season- 
ing, bread, cheese, and eggs. Cost, 
about 7d. ; more if paste be used. 

Put half a i)int of milk on to boil 
with an ounce of butter, a few pcpi>er- 
coms, and a morsel of mace; let it 
stand for a short time after it boils, 
and pour over half a pint of bread- 
crumbs, which may he brown or white, 
as preferred. Put in a quarter of a 
l)Ound of gi'ated cheese ; when cool, 
add two eggs, and beat w’cll ; fiavour 
to taste with suit and pe})per, and bake 
in a greased jae-dish in a moderate 
oven, for half to three-quarters of an 
hour. The dish may have a rim of 
plain pastry round it if liked. 

Cheese Pudding, Good.— Re- 

quired : butter, milk, bread, cheese, 
eggs, and seasoning. Cost, about Gd. 

Dissolve an ounce of butter in a gill 
of hot milk ; pour it over two tablc- 
sj)Oonf uls of fine crumbs ; add a quarter 
of a pound of grated cheese, and two 
eggs w(‘ll beaten ; season well, and bake 
in a tin mould that has Ix'cn greased and 
coated wdth crumbs. The ovtm should 
he gentle at first. Time, about half 
an liour. 

Another xcatj . — This is custard-like, 
and very nice. Grease a tin well, and 
put in the mixture, made by beating 
together a gill of milk, a tablespoonful 
of cream, the yolks of two eggs, the 
w’hito of one, tAvo ounces of grated 
English, and one ounce of Parmesan. 
The white of the second egg is to be 
beaten up, and added last, with a little 
cayenne and salt. Leave room for 
rising, and hake in a quick oven. The 
mixture may also bo baked in a dish 
lined with short or flaky ])astc. 

Cheese Tartlets or Darioles. 

— Required : paste, siiuee, cheese, sea- 
soning, and eggs. Cost, from Is. 3d. 
to Is. Gd. per dozen if small. 

If the first -named, use deep patty- 
pans ; if darioles, use small tins. Line 
either with paste No. 5, and prick the 
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bottoms; the tins should be slightly 
greased only. Make a mixture by 
putting a gill of white sauce in a 
saucepan (Economical Bechamel or 
Bechamel Maioue may be used) ; stir 
in two ounces of grated Parmesiin, and 
when melted, remove the pan. Add a 
few drops of lemon juice and a pinch 
of cayenne, and the yolks of tw^o eggs 
w’hen cool ; the whites are to be beaten 
and added last. The tins should not 
be more than three-parts filled. This 
will make half a dozen small patties ; 
for the same number of djirioles or large 
patties, double the quantities of all the 
ingredients are wanted. 

Another ivay , — Pound some grated 
cheese of good flavour in a mortar, 
adding an ounce of butter to three or 
four ounces ; it depends upon the con- 
dition of the cheese how much butter 
is wanted; then add a flavouring of 
mustard, salt, and i)cpper, and the 
yolks of two eggs to a quarter of a 
pound of chetese ; lx>at the white of one, 
and add last, stirring it liglitly in. 
Use j)atty pans for these, line with 
short or flaky paste, as preferred, and 
bake in a good oven. For the tartlets 
in the first recip(?, raised crust (French) 
is also suitable. 

Chicken Pasty.— Kequired : 
paste, a (.hicken, some bacon, white 
sfiuce, and seasoning. Cost, from 3s. 
to 4s., according to price of chickens. 

Thi.s is a nice dish and not ex|»f;nsivc. 
Take a good-sized round or oval tai-t- 
tin (a deej) one), and line with pastry 
No. 9 or 10. Cut up a boiled chicken, 
skill it, and season wdiile hot wdth salt 
and iK’pper, a dust of nutmeg, and some 
lemon juice. Mince four or five ounces 
of good bacon, boiled, and add to the 
chicken. The. large bones should be 
tak<‘n from the bird, or it is nicer if 
entirely boned. Half a pint of whitit 
sauce, made very thick, should be used 
to moisten it; some of the stock wdll 
l)roduco a better flavoured, though less 
whit<‘, sauce than milk. Put the mix- 
ture into the patty-pan, and cover with 
another sheet of jiasto ; ornament with 
eaves, and crimp the edges ; make two 


cuts in it, and bake in a hot oven for 
about half an hour, just long enough 
to cook the paste, ^e pasty can be 
made as soon as the chicken is cool. 
Pickled pork can he used instead of 
bacon, and if chicken runs short, a 
little veal will eke it out. Parsley and 
other herbs, as well as hard eggs, can 
he put in for variety. 

Chicken Patties or Vol-an- 
Vents. — Required: some chicken- 
meat, gravy, seasoning, and piste as 
below. Cost, about 2d. to 3d. each. 

Take tho w’hite moat of a bird that 
has been nicely cooked by steaming or 
boiling, and chop it up, or pass through 
a mincer. The bones should be put 
on with a strip of lemon peel, a mush- 
ro('m if at hand, and a bunch of 
herbs, wdth a few pcpjiercorns, and 
simmered for some time for the gravy. 
(See recipe for Stock No. 9.) When 
this is strong and nicely flavoured, strain 
it, and add about half as much mince- 
meat as there is stock, then for each 
quarter pound of chicken used, put in 
about a tablespoonful of minccjd ham, 
free from fat ; this may be enriched by 
the addition of a spoonful or two of 
cream, and w'hite roux should be added 
to make the mixture thick enough ; it 
should just drop from the sjioon. A 
little macf* or nutmeg may be used 
for sca.soning, or lemon jiiii^e, or any 
flavoured vinegar; there are endless 
ways of varying these. The j'olks of 
a couple of (^ggs should bo j)ut in whfm 
richer patties are required, or a gill or 
so of either of the rich white sauces 
c*an be used to half a pound of chicken, 
then loss gravy w'ill he w'anted. For 
plainer patties, the mince may bo jiro- 
pared very easily by hiking the remains 
of a cooked bird, and mixing W'ith a 
little white sauce ; or browm sauce, if 
tlu; brown meat has to be used. (See 
also recipes und(?r VEAi.in this chapter.) 
The piste should ho rich in projxirtion 
to the mince; Nos. 10, 11, and 12 are 
all suitahle for good dishes, and for 
plainer ones, eitluji* of the flaky pastes 
may he chosen. 

Another way.— This is considered by 
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some to bo tho best way of ptoparingr 
tho meat ; but it requiros care, or will 
become hard. Tho breast is tho part 
used. Take it from tho bone in a 
piece, and put it to cook in a stewpan 
with two ounces of butter, and turn it 
about that it may become very gradually 
boated without browning ; then add a 
little Siilt and white i)eppcr, with lemon 
pod, grated, and a hint of mace and 
cayenne ; any other seasonings are 
optionjil. Turn about, and at the end 
of half an hour take the meat up, and 
mince it very small, sfiving all that 
runs from it. lie sure to add but a 
hint of ailt at first, or the meat will be 
sjioilt. A spoonful or two of chicken 
stock should be put in the stewpan as 
soon as tho meat begins to cook, or a 
little wliitt' wine and lemon juice can 
bo us(*d. Then put the meat back into 
the stewpan with a couple of ounces of 
chop}>ed hjim, and enough cream to 
make a soft mass that droi)8 easily from 
the spoon, or use a little good bechamel 
or otho'i’ sauce. To make this more 
savoury, and yet retain its delicacy, a 
small shal(»f, scalded, or a couple of 
button mushro(»ms, can go in wdth the 
chicken ; if tho latter, chop them up, 
and use for the patties ; if shalot, take 
it out. Those are V(Ty nice either cold 
or liot. (Ft>r the cases, see pages 779 
and 800.) Large vol-au-vcnts can be 
made as above. 

Chicken Pie.— Required: couple 
of young well-fed chickens, some ham, 
sausagt* meat, gravy, eggs, paste, and 
oth(?r ingredients as below. Cost, 
about Gs. 6d., but very variable. 

Wash and dry the birds and cut into 
joints. Put the trimmings, with the 
hacks, leg hones, salt and peppercorns, 
a blade of mac«’, and an onion, in a 
8au(*(*pan, and cover with water, or 
white stock of a gelatinous sort to 
make tho gravy; a bunch of herbs 
should be addtid, and the conttuits of 
the pan simnieri^d long and skimmed 
well. Line the (‘dges of a pic-dish with 
paste No. 10 or 11, or use a plainer 
one if preferred ; put a layer of 
chicken, then some ham in strips, then 


mnsago meal in balk; ihta nmy be 
at hem or bat the loiter u the 
better, or if of and Tool the stripo 
of ham may be dlfpoiued with. Two 
or throe hard-boiled in ofioea 
should ho put in. 'ilbo layers of 
chicken should be seasoned, and when 
the dish is full the juice of half a 
lemon should be ^ueezed over alL 
Tho liver of the biids can be minced 
and put in the sausage meat. The 
stock should be strained, and thickened 
with white roux to the consistence of 
cream, then put over the chicken, &c., 
to half the depth. A cover of paste 
half an inch thick should be put on, 
and plenty of ornament in the shape 
of leaves. Bake for about an hour 
and a half. If to be served cold, the 
gravy that is put in after baking should 
“jelly’* ; for a hot one a little cream 
is generally considered an improve- 
ment. (6>^ directions for Gravy, p. 771.) 

Note. — For chickens that are not of 
the tenderest, stew them a little in tho 
gravy, or cook them for a short time 
in a steamer before cutting them up. 
Largo birds are also browned before 
the tire or in the oven for pies of a 
more savoury sort ; when this is done 
the gravy should be brown. 

Chicken Pie, Superior.— The 

birds should be boned. {See p. 400.) 
For a largo bird allow about half a 
pound of rich forcemeat and some 
ham and eggs as above, and make 
a good gravy from the hones of 
the bird. A few mushrooms are 
a great improvement to pies that are 
to be served hot, and a little sherry 
makes the gravy very nice. Use rich 
puff jMiste (page 745) for this. This is 
nice for a picnic when cold, and if the 
chicken bones are stewed for several 
hours the gnivy will jelly, except in 
the hottest weather, remarks on 
jKige 771.) When a number of people 
have to be provided for, a mixture of 
chicken and veal will make very good 
pies if plenty of good forcemeat he 
used. {See Fowl. Fie.) 

Cold Shoulder Pudding.- 

Required : mutton, onions, herbs, 
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seasoning, paste, and adjuncts as below. 
Cost, about Is. 6d., when made from a 
pound of meat. 

Take the meat of a cold shoul- 
der of mutton, wliich is prefer- 
ably somewhat underdone, cut it 
into thick square pieces, and season 
with salt and pepper and some 
chopped onions, or mushrooms or 
herbs, according to taste and conveni- 
ence ; the seasoning and stock arc the 
making of this pudding. To a pound 
of meat, a sheep’s kidney or a morsel 
of liver, just an ounce or two, will 
prove a good addition, by heightening 
the flavour and increasing the richness. 
The stock may be from the bone or 
ordinary stock, as Xo. 1 or 2, but it 
should be well seasoned and coloured 
a good brown, also thickened with 
brown flour. In making the ]>udding 
use a thin crust and cut up the kidney 
finely, distributing it among the cold 
meat ; or this am be mixed witli a 
little plain forcemeat of any sort and 
used for lining the basin, all the cooked 
meat being piled in the centre. If tlic 
mutton be very lean a small quantity 
of fat bacon or liickled pork is a further 
improvement. The joudding can be 
boiled, baked, or steamed, and will 
take about an hour and a half if 
the crust be thin. A suet or dripping 
crust can bo used. A small pudding 
served to each person will be even more 
satisfactory than the above. 

XoTE. — This recipe may serve as a 
guide for puddings made of any sort 
of cold meat. One of veal, with a 
lining of forcemeat— it is well worth 
while to make some on purpose — and a 
few strips of ham or lean bacon will be 
found vary good if deftl)" seasoned ; a 
dash of lemon peel or a gravy slightly 
acidulated with lemon juice improves 
it. Hard eggs or a little macaroni 
may be emj>loyed to eke out the veal, 
and many will appreciate the addition 
of a morsel of grated cheese. Cold 
moat of any kinci, mixed with some 
thick curry sauce, makes a famous 
pudding ; boiled rice can be added for 
the sake of economy, or served with 
the pudding. 


Cornish Pasties.— These are 
made in Cornwall and taken by the 
miners for dinner. There are various 
combinations used in their concoction, 
the most common being a mixture of 
meat with some vegetable of a moist 
sort, so that they shall contain plenty 
of gravy. Mutton, and onions or 
turnips, or both ; beef, with one of 
these vegetables ; pork, with apples ; 
or a mixture of meats with any vege- 
tables to band arc also used. The 
paste is of suet as a rule, and is very 
nice when eaten hot, but when cold is 
apt to be hard, and for that reason a 
short paste, such as Xo. 1 or 2, wdll Ik) 
better. nds is to bo rolled about 
half Jin inch thick, ns the pasties arc 
substantial, and want a moderate oven 
only that the meat may cook. To 
make the pasties, cut the meat up very 
small, and the more tender it is the 
better ; indeed, if it is hard the pasties 
are very indigestible. Then put an 
equal weight of the vegetable — w(i 
recommend a mixture of onion and 
potato, both scalded and chopped up — 
season with salt and i)epper, them roll 
the paste out in rounds and put some 
of the meat in tlic centre ; bring the^ 
edges up, after moistening them, and 
press them together ; then hike the? 
thumb and finger of the right hand 
and ])inch them uj), using the fore- 
finger of the left hfind to press tlio 
paste beAween them. The sizes of 
these must be in proportion to tho 
appetite of those who c.'it them ; from 
four to six ounces in weight is an aver- 
age size. Then lay them on a greased 
tin and bake from thirty to forty 
minutes. They may be washed over 
with a little milk when nearly done, 
or with egg for a better dish (/tee p. 749). 
This is the common mode. We advise 
for a much nicer dish that the meat be 
cut up as finely as possible, or passed 
through a mincer as for sausfige meat. 
When turnips are used they should bo 
partly cooked beforehand, and many 
will like the i)astie8 better if both 
onions and turnips arc parboiled, 
although this is a departure from tho 
original. 
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Imitation Cornish pasties are made 
by taking some underdone cold meat, 
with vegetables of any sort, fully 
cooked, and adding a little gravy to 
moisten, with seasoning to taste ; the 
paste for those may be bett(T, and can 
be rolled thinner, and tlie pasties, if 
made small, will bi; baki'd in about 
twenty minutes. Jbicon can be put 
with these, or a mixture of that and 
cooked rice or macaroni can bo used. 
Cost, variable ; about 2d. each for 
I>astics for one i)ertion. 

Cottage Pie.— (>svc page ,012.) 

Croustades. — The crust ro<iuircd 
is the sjirne as for FiiEuus (page 792). 
Fig. 66, page 212, illustrates a suitable 
design for the mould ; almost any of 
the fluted patty pans tluit are deep 
enough can be used; tlie one given 
below is suitable. Then there are 
shell moulds, made deej), also patty 
ptins that resemble boats, loaves, Ac. 
As a rule croustades are served without 



Fio. 122.— Oval Fluted Patty Mould. 

a cover; sometimes fried crumbs are 
sprinkled over the top, but there are 
various ways of decorating them. For 
idain ones the ragoAt or mince is put 
in and nothing added. Almost any 
mixture that would do for jiatties 
answers. 

Duck Pie.— Ibiquirod : a duck, 
gravy, and flaky paste as below. Cost, 
about 38. 6d. on an aveitigo. 

Put the duck down to the fire and 
brown the surface well, letting it be- 
come nearly half cooked ; then put it 
aside and joint when cold. IMeanwhile, 
make gravy from the giblets (see Giblet 
Pie), and let it get cold, so that the fat 
can be skimmed off, and use enough of 
it to almost cover the duck in making 
the pie. Thin flaky crust should be 
used, as this pie will not take long to 
cook. The giblets and rest of the 


gravy will make a plainer pie, or can 
be served separately (see recipes under 
Game and Poultry). When the pie 
is done add more boiling gravy through 
a hole in the crust. Season the meat 
nicely. F or a more savoury dish make 
.stuffing of a kind used for roast duck, 
and put in alternate layers with the 
joints. A couple of ducks will be 
wantu'd if the bony parts are left out. 
page 771.) 

Another tvaif . — Joint the duck and 
brown the best parts in a frying-pan 
in hot butter; drain them and add a 
little fried onion and pow'dered sage, 
then season and put in the pie-dish. 
Mak(.‘ the gravy from the inferior parts, 
flavouring nicely. (6Ve page 771.) The 
gibbets can be cooked for a pie or other 
dish. Pour gravy to half cover the 
duck, and cover with flaky paste 
(page 774). Bake about an hour if the 
crust b(? tliin. Forcemeat of sage and 
onion, or other kind, can bo put in in 
balls. (See Forcemeats.) 

Dumplings for Soups wd 
Stews. — The addition of small, nicely 
mad<^ dumplings to soups and stews has 
much to recommend it. Tlie dish may 
be made more savoury as well as more 
nourishing, at very little increase of 
cost or trouble, and variety is easily 
elfected. Keference to the Index should 
be made for details of the different 
sorts, but wc give here a few rules of 
universiil application. The smaller the 
dumplings the better, as a rule, for 
soups; about the size of a nutmeg is 
sufficient, for stews they may bo con- 
siderably larger. ISliould the soup to 
which they are added be a very thick 
one they may wdth advantage be separ- 
ately parboiled in a little thin stock or 
w’ater before they are put in ; there 
need be no 'waste of nutriment, as the 
liquor they are cooked in should go 
in the soup also. When fat is added 
to the dumpling mixture and time is 
short, suet should not bo used ; 'with 
dripping or butter they are soon 
cooked, w’ith marrow they take rather 
longer, and wuth suet the longest of 
all. Suet Puddings.) They 
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should always be made stiff that they 
may retain their shape ; they are also 
lighter when this rule is followed. 
Bread-crumbs also ensure a light 
dumpling. {See recipe for Digestikle 
Suet Paste on page 746.) By way 
of adding to the nourishment when the 
dish is for children, brown flour or 
oatmeal may take the place of ordinary 
flour. The dish can be made savoury 
by the addition of herbs ; indeed, the 
changes may be so rung that the 
dumplings may form the most enjoy- 
able part of the dish. Dumplings are 
as good in soups and stews made from 
fish as from meat. 

£el Pie. — Required : from a pound 
and a half to two pounds of eels (the\’^ 
should weigh about half a pound each 
after skinning), seasoning, paste and 
gravy as below. Cost, Is. 6d., or more 
according to season. 

Wash and cut the fish into neat 
pieces and let them soak aw'hile in salt 
and water, then put them in a little 
veal or white fish stock to cover and 
simmer for about half an hour. Take 
them up and season with sjilt and 
pepper, a little nutmeg and lemon 
juice, and put them in the pie-dish 
ready for covering. The heads and 
tails of the fish should be cooked in the 
same, wdth more liquor to wxdl cover 
them ; an onion, a bunch of herbs, and 
some peppercorns and allspice btjrries 
being added to flavour ; w’hen strong 
and good strain this over the fish to 
half its depth, and cover when cold. A 
plain flaky paste may be used {see 
page 744), or short paste No. 2 will be 
rich enough for some. Bake for about 
an hour, and pour in a few spoonfuls 
of hot cream when the pie is done. If 
this is not liked the gravy may be 
thickened a little ; brown roux may be 
used, or browned flour, which is plainer, 
and some flavoured vinegar be added 
to give piquancy. 

For a good pie of a more savoury 
kind, the eels should be fried and 
left to cool, then put in the dish 
with gravy to cover them ; fish stock 
thickened with brown roux and 


flavoured wdth ketchup or sherry will 
serve for this. (For other adjuncts ^see 
the recipes for eels in Fish.) Force- 
meat balls are sometimes put in eel 
pies; one of herbs is suitable, or a 
musliroom forcemeat is liked by many. 

Another tvay is to prepan; the,e(;ls 
for stewing, and wlicn lialf don(^lo 
take them up and cool, tlien skim the 
gravy and make the pie. {See the 
recipes for stewed eels in Fish.) 

Patties. — {Sec ri.ovEiis’ 
EggTP'atties; also Ham Tatties.) 

Fish Fatties and Pies.— (‘SV y; 

Index for different sorts.) 

Fish Pies. — These are less known 
than they deserve to be. They can in 
many cases be made at little cost, and 
furnish a nice; method of using tlie 
remnants of various kinds of cooked 
fish, as well as fresh. For cooked fish 
the crust of the pi(‘ should always Ik* 
thinner than for rjiw, or by the time 
the pie is done, the fish would lx? 
raggy. When fresh fish is employed 
it w'ill be found that tlu; white kinds 
need no preliminary cooking ; but 
eels and some others should be }>ai tly 
cooked beforehand, to m!ik(; them really 
digestible. The seasoning is v(Ty much 
a matter of taste, though tlio sort of 
fish must be considered to some extent. 
For eels and fish of that cLass, the 
gravy in the pie can be seasoned in the 
same w’ay that a fish stew of the 
savouiy sort would be ; wine and 
forcemeat balls, and other adjuncts 
being admissible. The recipes under 
fish will suggest a good variety. 
Mackerel will make a savoury j)ie, 
but it is not advisjible to have the 
crust too rich. For white fisli a sea- 
soning of salt and jjepper, with a dash 
of cayenne and mace or nutnujg, will 
suflice for many palates; others wdll 
approve of the addition of anchovies or 
shrimps, mushrooms, &c. To get the 
full bfmefit of the fish flavour, the 
bones should always, if convenient, bi; 
stewed down for the stock ; in pies of 
the plainest sorts, where the fish is not 
boned for the pie, there will be some 
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trimmings that arc worth stewing 
down for gravy, and a little gelatine 
may he used to give body to it. This, 
however, should not be considered a 
necessity, although an improvement. 
For haddock, a little butter may be 
distributed amongst the tish with ad- 
vantage; or a better sauce used than 
for a moistcr fish. The sauce can be 
of precisely the same kind that would 
be sent to table with the same fish in 
the boiled or any other state, and 
many prefer sauce to gravy in the 
pic. For the w’atery sorts of fish 
avoid too much gravy, or it will 
bubble up in the baking and touch 
the top crust, which will not then be so 
light. If to serve cold, make a gravy 
strong enough to jolly, and increase 
the seasoning; some herbs should be 
used, a bay leaf is useful for many 
kinds. There are various recipes 
given in the chapter on Seasosings 
that will improve these pies. 

Fish Pudding, Plain.— Re- 
quired : paste No. 2, white fish, such as 
fresh haddock, cod, halibut, &c., a dozen 
small forcemeat balls to a pound and a 
hiilf of fish, and some seasoning and 
gravy as below. Cost, uncertain. 

The basin should be lined half an 
inch thick with the paste; the fish 
should be w’ashed and dried, and cut 
up into convenient pieces for serving ; 
the head, and tail, and trimmings 
should be put on for stock. {Sre recipes 
in Stocks.) Dredge the fish with flour 
and a little salt and x)opper, and use 
any herbs to flavour, or add a few 
drops of anchovy essence or a tea- 
spoonful of ketchup to the gravy, 
which should be strained wdien ready, 
and thickened with a little flour, and 
enriched with half an ounce of butter 
to half a pint, unless prefen'cd very 
plain. The addition of Siilt i)ork or 
fat bacon, about three or four ounces 
to a pound of fish, is sometimes 
thought an improvement, and the 
forcemeat balls may be put with it, or 
omitted. The basin should be firmly 
packed with the fish, and only enough 
gravy to come a third of the way up 


be put in, as the fish yields liquor in 
the cooking. Put the cover of paste 
on the j)udding, and steam or boil 
it for about two houi-s. The rest 
of the fieh stock may be made into 
sauce for s.'rving with the 2)udding, or 
it can go to table plain. 

Fish Pndding, Savoury and 
Substantial. — iTequired : a pound 
and a half of white fish of a firm sort, 
an ounce of butter, a small onion, a 
couple of anchovies, a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, two ounces of 
shrtjdded veal suet or marrow from a 
beef bontj, two ounces of bread-crumbs, 
fish stock, two eggs, .and some season- 
ing. Cost, uncertain. 

The bre^ad is to be soaked in enough 
boiling fish stock to cover, then 
squeezcal dry and beaten finely. The 
fish should be freed from skin and 
bone, and pounded with the cho}>ped 
onion and filleted anchovies, then 
added to the bread, and seasoned wdth 
sjilt, pejq)er, mace or nutiimg, and a 
little grated lemon peel. The eggs go 
j in last ; the whites should be beaten 
and put in separately. The suet or 
iiiaiTow is to be pounded, first alone', 
then with the fish. This should bo 
put in a greased basin — a tin mould is 
better — and steamed for an hour and a 
half to two hours. Serve anchovy or 
jmrsley sauce with the pudding, using 
the bones for the foundation. 

Note. — For a cheaper pudding, omit 
one of the eggs, and add another ounce 
of bread. Fur a better one, add half 
a gill of thick cream and a couple of 
ounces more tish. 

Fleurs, Savoury. — {Sec 

Savuuky Fleurs.) 

Fowl Fie, Baised, Bich.— 

llequired : a fowl, some forcemeat, 
ham, tongue, gravy, and paste as 
below. Cost, about 7s. fid. or more. 

Take a fine fowl and bone it, then 
stuff it with forcemeat, and press it 
into its original shape, or make a 
galantine ; these processes are detailed 
in the chapter on Poultry. The 
forcemeat may be of veal and ham or 
truffled sausage meat, or any other to 
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taste, but one of the best should be 
chosen, and it must be free from suet. 
(Sg 0 the chapter on Forcemeats, &c.) 
About a pound and a half of forcemeat 
will be wanted in addition to that put 
into the fowl. The fowl is then to be 
parboiled, or it may be braised, which 
is the more savoury mode, until half 
done. recipes under Poultry.) The 

crust should bo good (page 748), and 
the case may be raised by hand or 
made in a mould page 785) ; it 
must be of a size to take the fowl 
easily, and should be at least half an 
inch thick. If a forcemeat without 
truffles is used, a few slices of truffles 
s}K)uld be put in the case after it has 
been lined with forcemeat at the 
bottom and sides; but they may be 
dispensed wdth. The bird goes next ; 
it should be cold when put in, and all 
the vacant spaces are to be filled up 
with strips of cooked liam and tongue ; 
or truffles may be mixed with these 
materials, or button mushrooms can 
be used. Forcemeat balls can also go 
in, and over all some thin slices of 
good ham or bacon should bo laid, as 
they prevent dryness and give a good 
flavour. llard-b(dled eggs are often 
iLsed in these j)ies, so are fillets of 
pigeon, as the flavour is thought by 
many to be tlicreby improved; all 
must be well seasoned, and chopj>ed 
j)arslcy may bo used. AVhite pepper, 
cayenne, grated lemon peel, and a little 
nutmeg or mace are the usual fla- 
vourers. The salt used must depend 
upon the amount and quality of the 
bacon and ham. Either of the latter 
sliould be most carefully trimmed. 
Then put on a lid of paste, and cover 
it with leaves or other devices; pin a 
band of paper round the mould, that 
the pie may not get too dark, and 
hake in a very steady oven until done ; 
it will hike about two and a half to 
three hours. The top may be glazed 
when nearly done, and tho entire case 
may be so treated after removal from 
the mould, but do not make it too 
dark. If it is glazed with aspic, leave 
tho top until done*, and glaze it alto- 
gether. After taking the pie from the 


oven, let it stand awhile, then put in 
tho gravy to fill up. This should be 
very good, and made from the hones 
of tho bird, (<5^^ page 771.) Sometimes 
the lid is cut round, and some chopped 
aspic put on after the first gravy has 
set, and the lid replaced. Tho pie 
looks best on a silver dish, with a 
lace paper or seiwiette under it, and 
should be gamisliod with plenty of 
green parsley, and blocks of aspic, if 
liked ; hard eggs are also suitable. 

Another way . — If a china case is to 
he used when paste is not liked, the 
bird may be honed and stuffed, and 
hmised until done ; then put in a case, 
which should only just hold it, and 
when cold tho gnivy must he poured 
round to fill up. This should he gravy 
of the ordinary sort, but clarified. (See 
recip(‘S for Aspic and Clear Soups.) 
Eoforo serving, the top of the pie must 
h(! ornamented. (See recipe for Kaised 
Pigeon Pie on page 781 ; any of the 
materials there meutiemod may he 
used, tho feet, of course, excepted.) 

Another way . — In the event of a 
fiour and water paste being used (see 
})age 748), naturally it is very desirable 
to prevent its absorbing any more 
of the flavour and goodness than can 
be avoided, as it is not to be eaten; 
tluTcfore, proceed as follows : — After 
making the paste, wdiether it is laised 
by hand or put in a mould, brush tho 
inside with a little bcfiten egg or thin 
glaze, and put it in the oven for a 
short time ; then fill with the fowl, &c., 
prepared as in the first rcci]>e, and 
bake in the same way. In serving 
this, it is not usual to put on the lid of 
paste, though one is waintcd for the 
baking ; because if this is done it is 
naturally assumed tliat the crust is 
eatiihle ; therefore tho top should be 
nicely garnislied with eggs, jelly, 
as above referred to. 

Note. — Tho.se can also bo made from 
turkey, Ckooso a yoOng wliito-fleahed 
bird, and allow time in proportion to 
size. These pies are only required 
now and then, and for ordinary occa- 
sions one made as in tho next recipe 
will be found rich enough. 
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Fowl and Kam Pie, 

— .Koquired: a i)ound and a half of 
fowl to half a pound of ham, or ttqual 
pirts of each, according to taate, paste, 
seasoning, and gravy, as below. Cost, 
about Is. or more per pound. 

Prepare the fowl and ham just as 
directed for raised veal pie (page 
798), then season with salt and i>ep- 
por, and a little l(?mon rind, with 
a sparing allowance of niitiiiog or 
mace, and cayenne. The herbs may 
be fresh parsley, finely chopped, about 
a teaspoonful to the pound of meat, 
and a fourth as much thyme ; or very 
finely powdered dried mixed herbs may 
be used, a saltspoonf ul or so. Those who 
object to herbs in the pic should use some 
in the gi*avy, to give a nice flavour. 
Instead of putting ham in the pie in 
pieces, a good forcemeat with plenty 
of liam in may be used in layers with 
the fowl. page 493 in Forcemeats.) 
After cutting up and seasoning the 
fowl, moisten it with stock from the 
bones, and go on stowing them while 
the pic is baking, ready for filling up 
after baking. (Sre page 787.) Use 
either of the crusts given for veal and 
ham pie, and finish off in the same 
Avay. This pie may be A'aricd by 
using a veal and ham sausage meat in 
layers or balls, and some hard eggs in 
slices. Only a young tender fowl 
should be employed for this. 


Game Z^eur. — Required : a case 
as directed for cheese fieur (page 7o2) 
and a niinco of game as below. Cost, 
uncertain, according to the game. 

(See Canapes a la Shouncliefe and 
CoUREILLKS ScrERLATIVE ill IloT 
Entries; either of these iiiiiioes will 
serve for filling the ease.) The top 
may be left plain or garnished Avith 
small fancy croutons, or leaves of 
pastry, or a meringue mixture, made 
of the white of an egg, and a little salt 
and cayenne mav be put in the centre 
or round the edge, or in any other 
way, so that the mince is not entirely 
hidden; it is better to brown the 
meringue by means of the salamander 
than to put tho fieur in the oven. 


Servo cm A hot dieh, aawl wHii 

A liUIo 

Qame my bo 

made with the game miztiiree rvfemd 
to in tho recipe above; any other 
mince that does for ficurs will be just 
as suitable for patties. The same may 
be said of vol-au-vents. For another 
sort of patty the French raised paste 
of page 748 may bo used. These 
should be made miiice-pic-shapo. (See 
Patties.) Or the paste can be made 
in deep patty-pans, and a lining of 
game forcemeat (see Forcemeat) put 
round and at the sides, the centre 
being filled up Avith partl\' cooked 
game in snmll dice, just moistened 
with any rich thick gravy or sauce 
that could be served AA'ith the game 
itself. A little more forcemeat should 
be put on the top, then a cover of 
paste, and the patties baked at a 
modemte heat, that the forcemeat may 
have time to cook. The paste for 
these should he thicker than for the 
mince-pie-sha])ed oues. Another way 
is to put a little thick mushroom 
I)uree in the middle and a mince of 
game at the sides, having a very thin 
layer of forcemeat next the paste. 
Cost, from 2d. to 3d. each, on an 
average. 

Game Pies. — (See remarks under 
Meat Pies, Raised Pies, and Game 
Pie Cases.) 

Game Pie Cases.— These are 
used for pies of the rich raised descrip- 
tion, when the crust is not intended to 
he eaten. There are several kinds made 
of fire-})roof china and eartheiiAvaro. 
The first is an oval deep dish, Avith a 
lid, in w’hieh the jue is baked. Pies or 
pates of this sort are generally highly 
seasoned, and the top coA'cred with 
clarified butter ; they will then keep 
Avell, and form veiy acceptable break- 
fast or luncheon dishes. The earthen- 
ware cases are in appearance just like 
the crust of a raised pie, leaves, &c., 
included, and at a little distance they 
cannot he told from a real crust, so per- 
fect is tho imitation. Formerly, these 
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were only made in large sizes, and were 
expensive; now they are sold very 
reasonably, and small enough to take 
but little more than a pound of meat. 
The large ones are often let out on hire 
by caterers. These are used for a pie 
that is to he served without a lid, and 
the top garnished more or less elabo« 
rately; such pics are seen at ball 
suppers, wedding breakfasts, and other 
festivities. Then there is the home- 
made pie case. This is simply a flour 
and water crust, as given on page 748. 
These cases are easy to make and keep 
in shape during the baking, even when 
raised by hand, as they do not crack 
like the rich crust that is to be eaten. 
They should be glazed, and will pre- 
sent a very good appearance. Those 
who serve pies of this sort often will, 
however, find it cheaper in the end to 
invest in a case as described above ; for 
although the actual cost of making 
cases is little, they are useless when 
the pie is consumed, and there is 
the waste of the material. The chief 
use of such articles is in an emergency, 
when the proper utensil is not at hand. 
(See Kaised Pies.) 

Game Pie, Mixed.— This sort 
of pie is often made when a very large 
one is required for a ball supper or 
other festive occasion. A china case 
may be used for it, or a flour and 
water paste made and used for lining 
a mould ; or it can be raised by hand. 
{Sfie page 785.) The game may be a 
mixture of hare and pheasant with 
fowl (as poultry is often put in) ; or 
rabbit, grouse, and snipe will make a 
good pie. Another is to be got from 
partridge* and hare. Needless to say, 
woodcock is good in all sorts, and 
small birds ctm be used. The game 
should be jointed or boned first for a 
very good pie. It is then to bo cooked 
by braising or stewing. Itecipes are 
given in the chapter on Game, but we 
may say that th(j thing is to cook it in 
a little stock only, and to let that be 
good. iShould forcemfjat balls be used, 
they should, of course, be cooked. 
23ie game is to be packed into the case 


when done, and the gmvy simmered 
until good ; it should jelly when cold. 
(See page 771.) The top of the pio 
should be dome- shaped, and may be 
garnished when the gravy is set in 
various ways, with aspic jelly, hard- 
boiled eggs, &c. (See recipe for IhoEo.v 
PiR, Haiseo, page 781.) Fruit jelly, 
such as red currant, is suitable for 
garnishing this sort of pie. Cost, very 
uncertain. 

German Pasties. — ‘'^ome o: 

these are rather peculiar, and would 
not bo relished by those nccustomed 
only to English dishes. The following 
are very tiisty. 

I'ish /Wfy.— This is something like 
a plain tuniover in appearance. Plain 
pastry of any sort may be used for it, 
and should be rolled out half an inch 
thick for medium-sized pasties, liiw 
fat bacon in strips is laid on the paste, 
and then the fish, which, if small, such 
as whiting, are boned and stuffed, and 
laid on in contrary directions. The 
paste should then bo folded over, the 
edges first egged ; or a round of ]>a8to 
may be used, and a second round laid 
on the top. The stuffing should Ihj 
free from suet. Bake slowly and servo 
hot. This is the usual mode ; but wo 
advise that if large substantial fish be 
used it be finst partly cooked, then cut 
up, and a rather thinner paste used. 
The pasty may th<?n go in a sharjKU* 
oven, and will be nicer than if it has 
to I'emain the wliole time in a slow one 
for the purpose of cooking tlu; tish. 
Cod-fish with oyster or shrimp stuffing 
may bo recommended. Mackerel maku s 
a tasty pasty, ])ut no bac(»n is wanteil. 
Salmon is convcTted into a tasty snack 
by cutting the tail (uid, a pound or so, 
and boning and j»ari)oiling it. A 
little raw wilrnon is }Mjund<*d witti 
a few chopped aipcrs, a sardine or 
tw'o, and some pepptfr and salt, tlum 
moistened with cream and used for 
stuffing. Som(;timas an onion or some 
parsley takes the ])lac(3 of sardines or 
capers. Cost, variable. 

Forcemeat Pasty. — Kequired : a pound 
of veal, half a pound each of fresh 
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pork and bacon, a chopped onion, a 
good seasoning of salt and pepper, 
two ounces of butter, and a gill of 
water or stock ; herbs, eggs, and 
paste as below. Cost, about 28. 6d. 
The veal and pork are sliced and 
cooked slowly in the stock and butter, 
with plenty of chopped chives and 
other herbs. When tender, mince, 
and add the bacon, then put back to 
the stock, to which a couple of eggs 
have been added and brought nearly 
to the boil. The mince is then set by 
to cool, when it is used as for a raised 
pie of the usual shape, the crust for 
which should be thinly rolled. After 
baking, Icjivo until next day before 
cutting, and if made in a mould, leave 
the pie in the mould until quite cold. 

Giblet Pie.— Required : giblets, 
stock, onions, herbs, seasoning, beef 
steak, paste, and adjuncts as below. 
Cost, about 28., exclusive of the giblets. 

This is a homely dish, but it may be 
nice or tho reverse, according to the 
care taken in its preparation. Time 
must be given, and tho giblets must 
be washed again and again in warm 
water until clean. Take the gall from 
the liver, and cut it and the heart into 
two. Pick tho head, soak it in hot 
water, and chop the beak off. Skin i 
the fe(^t and gizzard, and cut the feet j 
and pinions into two, and tho neck and i 
gizzard into four. Put them all in a 
saucepan and cover with cold wat(fr ; 
bring to the ]>oil, then drain the water 
ofF, and rins(j tlu* contents of the pan 
in fresh water ; then cover them with 
plain stock. Add a t(;aspooiifnl of 
poj)percornH, a clov(‘, a few allspice 
herrios, a hunch of lierbs, and a 
couple of sliced onions, or for a very 
much better pie a fried onion. The 
addition of sago is liked l)y some. 
Cook slow'ly until done. The time 
depends upon the ago of tlio goose ; 
they may be ready in an hour and a 
half, or double tho time may be wanted. 

A pound or a little less of beef steak 
should be stowed separately in stock 
to cover, and that and the giblets put 
hy to get odd. The steak should then 


be cut up and mixed with the giblets 
in the dish, and the gravy skimmed 
and thickened, and poured over the 
meat nearly to the top. More gravy 
should be put in the pie before it is 
served, and a little port or claret is an 
improvement. With claret, a morsel 
of fruit jelly is a further improvement. 
A spoonful of tomato pulp may be 
used to vary these pies where they are 
I a standard dish. Sometimes a little 
I boiling cream is used to enrich the pie 
after baking, then the gravy should he 
i quite plain. Tho crust should be 
I rather thick, and may he short or 
flaky (.v«' reeipts). Serve hot. 

^blet and Chicken Pie.— 

This is a very nice pie. Cook the 
giblets .'IS above, but put with them 
the neck and hack of a chicken. Joint 
the bird, and put at the bottom of the 
dish with the gi blits, omitting the 
beef. When the giblets are taken 
from the pan leave tlie chicken hones 
to stew for gravy, and put in a little 
sherry. Add this after baking, as 
al>ove. This is very much better if 
the chicki'n joints are fried brown 
before using, but see that they are 
cold. A fowl that is past its best may 
be used if stewed beforehand, a separate 
saucepan being used for it. {See recipes 
in Game and Poultry.) Cost, from 
38. upwards. 

Duck giblets, double quantities, can 
be used in the same way, but take less 
time to cook. 

Goose Liver Pat^, German. 

— Required ; goose livers, milk, truffles. 
Seasoning, bacon, ham, slialots, mush- 
rooms, and i)aste. Cost, varies with 
the price of truffles and livers, but tlio 
disli is 1 ‘xpensive. 

Take half a dozen goose livers, and 
cut away any yellow spots from where 
the gall-bags were. I^ay them in milk 
to blanch, cut some truffles into thin 
strips, and stick them through half the 
livers, an inch apart. Strew' salt and 
pepper over, and a little grated nut- 
meg, then set them aside. Mince a 
couple of pounds of bacon, half a 
pound of truffles, and the rest of the 
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livers; add a couple of shalots and 
half a dozen mushrooms, also chopped. 
Season well with salt and pepper, 
powdered cloves, and a little dried 
marjoram in fine powder : then pound 
this mixture to a smooth paste in a 
mortar, or pass through a mincing 
machine several times if no mortar be 
at hand. Line a pie mould with raised 
crust, and put thin slices of ham at the 
bottom, then some of the forcemeat, 
next the livers, then the rest of the 
forcemeat. All the vacant places are 
to 1)0 tilled up with the cuttings from 
the truffles ; a pound and a (juarter, or 
rather more, should bo used altogether 
for the pate. This is sometimes made 
with a small quantity of fresh pork in 
I)lace of the ham at the bottom. The 
lid is to be thin, and covered all over 
with leaves of pastry, and the pie 
baked in a moderate oven ; it should 
be nearly done before the egg for the 
glazing is put on, as it sliould be kept 
quite pale. Do not take it out of the 
mould until the next day, then remove 
very carefully. 

Goose Padding*, or Savoury ^ 
Padding (a Vorksliire rtvipe). — j 
Pour as much boiling milk over a j 
pound of stale bread as will cover i 
it. Let it soak until soft, then b<nit it 
with a fork, Jind take out any lumps 
that will not soften. Add six ounces , 
of beef suet, finely choi)ped, four large ! 
onions, boiled and choj)ped, a dessert- • 
sj)f)onful of powdered stjgt), and the 
sjime of marjoram and thyme, a dessert- 
spoonful of salt, a tea.spoonful of pep- 
])er, an ounce or so of oatmeal, and 
three* eggs, well beaten. Spread the 
mixture in a greased dripping tin 
about three quarters of an inch in 
thickness. Put it in the oven for half 
an hour, to cook the under part, then 
place it under the goose before the 
lire, and let the gravy drip on it. It 
must be well browned in every part. 
C'ut it into squares, and serve it at the 
same time as the goose. This pudding 
may also bo served with roast pork. 
Time, an houi', or more. Coat, about 
Is. 2(1. 


Cooked as above, this will bo too 
rich for many. In such cases it is 
better to cook for the full time in the 
oven, and use no fat for tlio surface. 
ITie pudding may form a separate 
dish, without meat or other adjuncts, 
and is much improved by some plain 
brow'll gravy. For a v('g(‘tariaii dish, 
use tw’o or three ounC€‘s of vegebiblo 
fat in place of snot. Brown bread 
makes it more nutritious ; the oatmeal 
may be omitted or increased to taste. 
If ])lenty of time can be given, the 
pudding will he lighter if cold milk bo 
used. Sviien eggs are scarce, use one, 
and add a little baking powder. 

Grouse Pie. — Kequired : steak, 
grouse, seasoning, gnivy, wine, and 
flaky jiaste. Cost, about 2s., exclusive 
of the grouse. 

Line the edges of a pie -dish with a 
good crust. Put a pound of rump- 
steak, which lias been cut into con- 
veniont-sized pieces, at the bottom, and 
lay a bnice of grousi* on these*. If the 
birds liiv large, they should be cut into 
joints; if small, thty may be cut in 
halves. ►Season ratlu.r highly with wilt, 
cayenne, and black pe])j>»'r, and iH)ur 
iii(.*(*ly-flavour( d gravy overtluj grouse. 
Cover with a g(K>d crust, and buk<* in 
a modf-rate r*vcn. If the pie is to be 
(uten hot. a little mon* boiling gravy, 
to wbieb lias b»*i*n addod a labb*s}»<K»n- 
fill of lemon juice and two of claret, 
may be jiourid in before serving. 
Time to bake, an hour, or tlutreabouts. 

Another ivatj . — Fry tlie grouse, cut 
into joints, as well as the steak, and 
add a few hard-boiled eggs and mush- 
rooms. This is Scotch fashion. A 
thinner crust is wantt'd for this, as tho 
contents will be quickly cooked. Finish 
off us in the previous recipe. Ptarmi- 
gan am be used in the same way. 

Note. — Brown the steak, or partly 
st(.‘w it, before using. Stock No. 6, or 
u riclier one, can be used for the gravy. 

Ham Patties. — Kequired: half 
H ])ound of ham (a little should be fat, 
or liucoii may suiqdy any deficiency), a 
tablespoonful of brown sauce, a tea- 
spoonful of Worcester or other store 
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sauco, pepper to ijisto, a hard-boiled 
egg, and a little chopped parsley, short 
or llaky paste. Cost, from Is, 6d. per 
dozen. 

Those may be very tasty at small 
cost, ns in many insttinccs the scrapings 
of a ham bone will supply the meat for 
them. It should bo chopped small, and, 
for 8»iporiori)rirties, pounded in addition. 
Chop the egg up and add to the ham, 
then beat altogether, and fill the cases 
while hot. {See directions on p. 779.) 

Another way . — Add a small quantity 
of mushroom, onion, celery, or other 
j)ureo, or flavour with mustard, or hot 
pickles or cheesi*. The <\gg is optional . 

Another way . — This is cheap. Ite- 
quired : some chopped ham, with lialf 
its weight of rice that has been boib^d 
in savoury stock ; a little white sauce 
to moistfjn, and seasoning to tasb*. 
The paste may be short or flaky, and a 
little und'TdoiK' cold meat inaybeus»‘d 
with th(! ham. Stufli ng from veal, A'c., 
will make the mi.vture more tasty. 
Patties of this sort affoial a ready mode 
for using up remains of sauces of many 
kinds. Co.st, from Id. each, according 
to size. 

Another way . — These arc very nice. 
Ile(piin*d : six oune(*s of cookesd ham, 
minced an<l pound* *d, a tablespoonful 
and a half of thick brown sauce, the 
same of brown mushroom sauce, or a 
mushroom may bo cooked on purpose, 
a littb? k(‘tchup and seasoning to taste. 
Heat the mixture, and fill it he cases. 
The remnants of potted m'\ata of the 
most savoury class can be most success- 
fully used up in this way ; an ounce to 
a quarter of a pound of ham will.snfli(’e. 
These patties are sometimes scrvcil 
without lids, and a poaclied egg, trimmed 
to shape, is laid on the top of eacli. 
Cost, witho\it eggs, about ’id. each. 

Note. — Salt must be added very care- 
fully, and in some inshinces none may 
be wanted. To vary tho above, use 
cheese sauco instead of brown sauce ; 
or add a little grated Parmesan cheese, 
omitting the mushroom. 

Hare Pie.—Required : a young 
bare, paste, gravy, jelly, wine, force- 


meat, seasoning, &c., as below. Cost, 
from 5s. upwards, according to price 
of hare ; very uncertain. 

Fry the joints of hare a good 
brown, and let them cool. Wash and 
dry the liver, and chop it up; fry 
it with a few chopped shalots and 
mushrooms and a little hnm until 
savoury, and season well. Take tho 
mixture from the fire, and work in 
some bread-crumbs. Make into balls, 
and put in the dish with the hare — the 
latter being seasoned with salt, black 
popper, ground cloves, powd(U’ed bay 
b.'jives, and a little grated bunfm. Somo 
bacon or ham in dice should be put 
amongst the re.st. The head and inferior 
parts are to bo put on for gravj' with 
seasoning. (.Vr ,Ti (;oeu Hake.) Some 
shoubl be put in tho dish at first. The 
crust should be put on rather thickly, 
and tile pic baked at a moderate heat 
only. Port and some currant jelly 
should b(‘ put in the pic. A good flaky 
crust shoubl be used. 

Another way . — Use a good forcomciit, 
such a.s is suitable for game, or a plain 
veal or herb Forcemeats), and 
make as directed for Kakkit Pie, except 
that the seasoning may be increased, 
and with any pie of hare fruit jelly 
and jiort are admissible, though not 
always necess^lry. If young, and the 
Imre be fried, it need not be cooked in 
any other way before covering ; but an 
old Olio may bo treated as for jugging, 
and if taken up when lialf done, and 
put to cool, it will make a good pie. 
For a ]>ic in which no forcemeat is used, 
chop the liver, and fry it with plenty 
of lierbs, and add to tho gravy ; tho 
latter should be brown and of good 
consistence, i •>’«'?’ page 771.) 

Htmters’ Pie. — Kequired : two 
pound* of the neck of mutton, best 
end, seasoning, potatoes, and gravy as 
below. Cost, about 28. tid. 

Take some of the fat from tho meat, 
and put it in a stewpan with enough 
hot stock from mutton bones, or water, 
just to cover, and add a small onion 
and some jH'pporcoms ; the meat should 
simmer for half an hour, then take it 
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up, and thicken the gravy ; season well, 
and stir in a spoonful of red or black 
currant jelly. About three pounds of 
potatoes are required : they should bo 
boiled and mashed with butter and 
seasoning. (6Vo recipes in Vegetaules.) 
lane a greased pie-dish, and put the 
potatoes in half an inch thick, then 
the meat and gravy, then the rest of 
the ])otatoes to form a thick crust ; this 
will take about half to three-quarters 
of an hour to bak(‘, and should be served 
very hot. There are many ways of 
varying this ; a couple of mutton kid- 
ni'ys, j)ut in thick slices in the gravy 
a short time before the mutton is done, 
arc a great improvement. Lamb makes 
a very excellent pie, and thi‘ chops may 
bo browned by frying or grilling inst<?ad 
of being stewed : th(\y sht)ul(l then be 
put in the dish, with thit:k brown gravy 
to cover them. For a pie of vt‘al, the 
loin or nook should bo used, with the 
kidney, if po.ssible, and a good seasoning 
of herbs, and some* tomato sauce or the 
})iilp of th(* fruit. 

Kentish Meat Puddings.— 

Under Kaubit lh j)i>iNG we give a 
roci])e for a pudding which is a type 
of those that sometimes go In'- the 
above name, and which differ from 
other meat puddings in having no 
bottom crust. We cannot say if they 
iire peculiar to the county in question, 
for we have met with similar puddings 
under the title of “ Pudding Pie.s.” 
They are, however, very good, and any 
Sort of moat may be us(;d ; the pud- 
ding cooks in less time than is required 
for the ordinary sorts. 

Kentish Suet Pudding. ~ 

Take a p()uiid Hour and hmf a 
pound of chopped suet, and make; it 
into a paste with a beaten egg and 
some cold milk; add a toa.spooiiful of 
salt, and rather more than half as 
much pepper; make, this hol8ter-sha])C;, 
and lie it in a cloth. This can be 
boilf d in water, but i.s general 1\’ served 
with boiled beef, and f^ooked in the pot 
with it. The same mixture, made stiff 
enough to roll into dumplings, may be 
cooked in the pot liquor without any 


cloths; they should bo tho size of a 
small orange, and will take an hour 
and a half to boil. Tho pudding is 
often left until cold, then sliced and 
browned before tho fire, and served 
with meat of any sort; it makes a 
good dish in itself with some plain 
brown gravy. A pudding made with 
a mixture of marrow and suet i.s very 
nice ill the same way. Cost, about 9d. 

Kentucky Pie. — lietiuired : birds, 
or half meat, a nic<* gravy, jdain paste, 
and adjuncts as below. Cost, very 
variable ; often very littli*. 

Take Jiny small birds that may bo 
handy, separately or mixc<l, or use half 
birds and half meat. After trimming 
and dividing into suitalde-sized i»i(;ces, 
st' W down all tlie odds and ends in cold 
water with herbs and spices to make 
; a well-flavoured gravy. A kidney im- 
i proves the i)ic, and joints of rabbit or 
! other poultry may go in, tog(fther with 
* strips of tender steak : citlic*r beef or 
j veni.soii. Pack the meat in a deep 
dish that has been limui at the lx t oni 
and sides with a thiekish ]dain crust : 
or a basin may lx* used. Jfislribute a 
f(Hv piece's of fruit j<*lly amongst th«} 
meat — bla< kberry or currant, for choice 
—and half fill the ves.sel with tho gravy, 
thickened a little. Take care to wash 
any birds of strong flavour in wilt and 
water, or give them a little boiling; 
but all that can be put in raw should 
be, as the pic* is better flavoured, (’over 
like a mc.*at imdding with a plain ])ieco 
of crust, then bake tho juo gently, 
according to its size. 'J’liis is much 
nicer than tlie de.seription would lead 
one; to imagine-. Howc-vc-r gn*at the 
medley, a skilful sc-asoner will make a 
palatable; and witisfaetory dish of it 
in this form. The* same ])ie, with a bit 
of well-hung mutton, seasoned venison 
fashiem, instead of the meats named, is 
excellent. 

Kidney Pie.— A good breakfast 
or lune heK>n dish. Ue;r|uired : kidnews, 
a e-alfs fe»ot, 8e*asoning, eggs, hum, 
stock, forcemeat balls, and paste as 
under. Cost, about 28. 2d., exclusive 
of the kidneys. 
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Tako four veal kidneys and half the 
hulk of fat. Slice and season them 
with salt and cayenne, lemon rind, 
grated nutmeg, and chopped parsley, 
and squeeze the juice of half a lemon 
over. Take? tlu; iiuiat from a cookc^d 
calf’s foot, and season in tlie same way. 
Mixed herbs may ]»e added to taste. 
Mince two to ouneos of liam ; 

lx til lialf-a-dozeii eggs hard, and jmj- 
})are a dozen small foreeimiat balls. 
Thes<' materials an^ to be put in al- 
t<Tiiate layers in a pie-dish, commenc- 
ing with the foot. Tour over nicrly- 
tlavoured V(‘al stock to three-jairts 
cover tli(' meat, and cover with a thin 
flaky ])aste. Hake in a good oven. 
This dish is nothing if not well 
seasoned. Nice sausages cut in short 
lengths may be iisfd in place of th(‘ 
foreeiiK'at balls; a little tongue is a 
good addition, and head will siTve as 
well as hn)t. Tor a very siiperior pie., 
add a little light wine, and season the 
stock witli hi'i-hs, (kc., as directed for 
^locK Ti ktmv Soi l*. Taste No. 9 or 
10 is very suitable', or a better one may 
be used. 

Note. — When veal kidneys cannot 
be had, use eight sliec'p’s kidneys. 

Kidney Pudding. — Keq uired : 
cither of the suet cru-sts on page 746 ; 
(digostihlc suet crust is specially re- 
commended), a cow’s kidney, sfilt and 
pc'pper, and an onion if liked, and 
some' plain stock. Tost, about Is. 4d, 

lioll the crust half an inch thick, 
aTid line a wcll-groasod basin with it. 
Take the liard core from the kidney, 
and wasli it in vinegar and water, then 
cut it in hits of nearly an inch square; 
this will ju'oduce a iiiccu' pudding than 
if cut very small, as is <»ft(’n nrom- 
meuded. The addition of two or 
thna^ ounces of fat hacon, or salt 
]K»ik, or tht^ fat from a joint will im- 
prove this very miicli, and c'ither is 
better tlian eho])ped suet. Tlenty of 
Sf'asouing is wanted, and the meat may 
b(‘ i(»lled in Hour or llie gravy thick- 
ened. U'hc! addition of a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, or half as much vine- 
gar, makes the kidney tender, and 


flavours the pudding. The stock may 
be of the plainest, or water will do ; it 
should nearly half fill the basin. Put 
the cover on, and secure the edges 
well, then twist a greased paper over, 
and steam the pudding for about three 
and a half to four hours. This may 
bo flavoured wdth mushrooms or a 
spoonful of tomato pulp. 

Kidney and Mutton Pud- 
ding. — Tnis is a very good dish. 
lie(| uired ; a pound of mutton from 
the neck or the lean part of the 
hrea.st; if the latter, hike the outer 
part away, as the juidding is not im- 
prov<‘d by it; four or five sheep’s 
kidneys and some paste as above ; 
j stock and seasoning as bcdr>w. Cost, 

! about 2s., hut it will vary according 
! to the C(jst of the kidneys. 

l‘rej)are the basin as above, and cut 
the kidneys in four or five p.irts, and 
the mutton into squan'S : season with 
i black j)eppcr and salt, a jdneh of 
1 ground clove.s, and some chopped mint, 
unless a more savoury pudding is liked : 
then onions or mushrooms may bo 
added. Mint is, however, often pre- 
ferred to anytliing else, or a little 
thick mint-sauce can go in. The gravy 
.sliould be made by taking some stock 
from mutton bones, and thickening 
with browned flour, and seasoning it ; 
if mushrooms are in the pudding, a 
spoonful of ketchup can be used. For 
other puddings, any good store sauce 
is nice ; some will prefer it quite plain, 
that the kidney flavour maj" be pro- 
nounced. Finish off as above, but 
give half an hour’s less cooking. 

Kidney and Veal Pudding, 

— This is similar to the above, but 
veal and a calf's kidney are use<l. For 
a plain pudding, the seasoning should 
be of herbs as used for veal stuffing, 
with salt and ju'pper, and some stock 
from veal hones used for the gravy. 
l’\»r a better jnuhling, the crust should 
be good, and a lining of vetil saiusjigo 
meat or stuffing be put next it, then 
the meat and kidney in the middle. 
This is sometimes enriched with oys- 
ters, or oyster liq\ior can be put in the 
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gravy, or small balls of oyster force- 
meat may be put amongst the meat. 
[See Foucemeats.) The neck of veal is 
nice for this, and the loin is excellent. 

ILark Fie. — This should be eaten 
hot. Required : a dozen larks, a nice 
forcemeat of herbs, or any other suit- 
able for game, a few slices of bacon 
and loan beef, a teaspoonful of pc^pper, 
a tablespooiiful of parsley, a little salt, 
and, if liked, a sciildcd onion ; paste 
and gravy. Cost, uncertain. 

Empty the birds, and cut their heads, 
necks, and legs off. Roll them in 
flour, iind fill with the forcemirat, 
which should bo a moist one. Place 
the beef at the bottom of the dish, 
and if not of the tenderest, it should 
be cooked a little ; then half the bacon, 
next the birds, and the bacon and bet f 
again. Make a nice gmvy from the 
trimmings and pour it over, then cover 
with short or flaky paste, and bake 
for an hour and a half or so. This 
should be well glazed. 

Another way . — In preparing, take 
the gizzards only from the insides, 
and cut the’heads and necks off. Then 
fry the bird.«!, adding to a dozen half 
a pound each of veal and ham, and 
.some ehojtped hut ton mushrooms. 
The.se are to be used in place of the 
beef and bacon. Use good .stock, and 
eov(‘r with flaky or puff j>aste. Bake 
and serve with more gravy. 

Leicestershire Fie,— AI ed- 

Li:v PiK.) 

Lentil Fnddingf. — Required : ! 
thi*'e ounces of lentil fmur (fresh;, two 
ouners of coni-flour or rice-flour, a 
pint and a quarter of milk, two eggs, 
and some scaNoning. Cost, af>out Od. 

Bl» nd the flours with the quarter 
pint of milk ; boil the re.st of the 
milk, and add it, with salt and popper 
and .some j)owderod herbs, and put the 
eggs in wluTi tlie mixture i.s cfKd. A 
littb- chopj»ed onion, or some spice of 
any soi-t, f,r a teasj>oonful of eurry- 
jKjwder, will vary this pudding. Boil 
for a couple of hours, and serve M'ith 
plain sauce or as it i.s. 


Note. — To reduce the cost, add a 
couple of tfiblcspoonfuls of mashed 
potatoes and omit one of the eggs, 
and use plain vegetable stock in place 
of milk. The pudding may be baked 
if more liquid be nsod. 

Another way. — Take a pint of cooked 
lentils, with enough of the liquor to 
moisten, and add a large carrot, a 
turnip, and a jvarsnip, all cooked and 
raa.shcd. Beat together, and s('ason 
nicely ; a little lemon juice or vinegar 
will improve it for some ; then put 
in a teaspoonful of parsley, a fourth 
as much thyme, and a good pinch of 
powdered hay leaf, and a good-sized 
onion fried. Last of all, beat an egg 
in, then bake in a dish, gre«ased, ami 
eoat<‘d with egg-crumbs. About an 
hour in a geiiti(‘ ovcui will bo wanted 
I if the dish be detq) ; three-quarters in 
a .shallow dish (and the latter i.s much 
nicer) ; or a tin such as w'ould he used 
for a YoiiKsnntE PunniNG is better 
still. 'I'his may be varied in a number 
of ways ; but made as described, it is a 
good illustration of what may be dono 
with homely materials. 

Lobster Fatties.— Ab. 1.— 

The.se arc ]ilain, and tinned lobster may 
be u.s(*d. 'Jake a tin of lobster and cut 
it up, then heat it in a gill of white 
sauce, plain (.scr jiage 100} ; season with 
a little cayenne and lemon juice, with 
salt to t;i.‘^te, and jjiit in a few drops of 
anchovy essence ; or chopp(‘d parsley is 
liked by many. Rfjquired : some patty 
cases, mirue-pie shape, from flaky 
})astry (page 770; ; from eight to a 
dozen, according to siz(;. Fill them 
while the mixture is hot, and serve hot 
or cold. Uost, a])out 2d. each. 

Xo. 2 . — Nice jmtticH can be made by 
pro<eeding as lor lobster sauce, but 
making the mixture a little thicker, and 
flav<jiiring a little more lugbly ; it 
slionM be rcinf inbered that tiie paste 
ha.s to be in)pregnated with the flavour 
for a patty to be worth eating. 

A7>. 3. ~'rhe8<.‘ are exccdlent. (‘SV^ 
the reeijK) for Loiistkk, Cheambd, 
in Fish.) Make a mixture as there 
directed, and uae it for Ailing the cases. 
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(iSIe^ Patties, page 779.) Another way 
is to follow the directions given below 
for rissoles. 

iMObstev Brissoles.— lioqiiired : 
the meat of a small lobster, a little salt 
and pepper, the juice of a quarter of 
a small lemon, and a saltspoonful of 
anchovy essence; cream and eggs as 
below'. Cost, about Is. Gd. per doaen. 

Ihit a slice of onion in a spoonful of 
milk, and let it infuse near the fire; 
then take the onion out, and make up 
to a gill w’ith cream. Beat the yolks 
of two large or three small eggs up, 
and stir them into the cream, bringing 
the mixture to boiling-point. The fish 
should be cut up, and put W'ith the 
lemon juice and seasoning, and heated, 
then mixed, off tbe fire, with the cream 
and eggs, and left for a short time. 
Set by to get cold before making up 
into rissoles (for w’hich see p. 788). This 
can be made cheaper and plainer by 
adding a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
bread-crumbs that have been soaked 
in fish stock and squeezed dry. AVhen 
this is used for patties, the mixture 
may bo made a little softer; for in- 
stance, one egg suffices, and less fish 
or more cream in proportion. 

Lobster Vol-au-Vent.— These 
can be made either large or small, and 
filled with either of the mixtures given 
for patties above. {See Vol- au- V ents. ) 

Lobster Vol-an-Vent k la 
ICaurice. — Ue<iuirod : half a pint of 
rich LoiisTER Sauce, four tablespoon- 
fuls of sole that has been cooked in a 
mixture of white wine and lemon juice, 
then finely minced, a couple of haixl- 
boilcd eggs, and a tablcspoonful of 
chopped button mushrooms, stewed 
in butter. Seasoning as below. Puff 
pastry is best for these ; but a plainer 
may bo used. Cost, variabh? ; about 2s. 
to 2s. Gd. 

Make the cases as follows : — Cut 
some pastry into ovals, and bake after 
gashing a time or two with a knife in 
a slanting direction. The interior is 
not scooped fi*om these, therefore the 
paste should be rollcxi as thinly as 
possible. Then cut an equal number 

iS 


of pieces the same size, out of which 
stamp the centres wdth a smaller cutter. 
Cut the centre pieces each into four 
parts, then bake all, and w’hcn ready, 
fasten the rings on to the bottoms w ith 
luting paste (page 748), and put them 
in the oven for a minute. Fill them 
with the mixture as above, and then 
init the little pieces of pastiy, w'hich 
will be almost triangular in shape, at 
the ends and sides of the mixture in the 
centre, sticking them points upwards. 
The rings of pastry should be garnished 
W'ith u little chopped parsley and lobster 
coral, put on in alternate spots. The 
filling should stand well up above the 
rings. The bones of the sole should 
be put with the shell of the lobster for 
the stock for the sauce. recipes in 
Stocks.) White mushroom puree can 
be used in these, and the eggs may be 
chopped or sieved, as preferred. 

Note. — IT se only a spot ‘of luting 
paste here and there. 

Macaroni Pio. — There are num- 
berless methods of concocting dainty- 
jnes by the aid of a base of macaroni. 
This is one of the best (for flesh-eaters) 
that w'e have ever come across, and we 
give the recipe in the words of its 
originator, for many years a resident in 
Italy : — “ Take some fresh home-made 
macaroni (the shape is quite immaterial), 
and put it into boiling clear stock, 
made from fresh beef ; it should cover 
it, and the macaroni should be cooktid 
until three-parts done and most of the 
stock lost to sight. But this in the 
dish, and add a teaspoonful of fresh 
tomato pulp, and such a scrap of fried 
onion as shall give an almost undetect- 
able flavour to every quarter pound of 
macaroni used. The stock should lie 
only delicately seasoned. Just befoiv 
covering with the crust, scatter grated 
I’urmosivn cheese over the surface of the 
contents of the dish. Bake only long 
enough to cook the crust, which should 
be thill and flaky. Serve hot.” 

Ni>tf.. — Half a pound of macaroni 
and tho stock from a pound of beef 
would make quite a largo nourishing 
pie. {See Home-made Macaroni.) 
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Keat Pies. — In making the jne, 
if there is the slightest fear that the 
meat will not he done by the time the 
crust is, always cook the meat partially 
before covering, and do it in such a 
way as to retain the flavour as much 
as possibh'. In steak and other pics 
the need arises very often ; and if the 
steak is too fresh, or not of good 
quality, it is a good plan to stew it as 
gently as possible in a little of the 
stock or water that will be put in the 
pie. When of better quality, a steak 
may be browned, and this gives a rich 
colour and flavour to the pic, as well 
as further ensuring the tonderiu'ss of 
th(^ nu^at. The custom of previous 
cooking is condemned by some, who 
say that the flavotir suffers ; this de- 
pends very much on tlie way in which 
it is done. If cooked in a vessel that 
is as clean as possible, covered tightly 
during the process, and not uncovered 
until cool and the i)ie is ready to be 
finished, there will bo little, if anything; 
the matter. To cook at a gallop, in a 
vessel with the lid half on, and to turn 
out the meat and let h.alf the flavour 
go off in the steam, is another thing 
altogether ; and this is somo people's 
idea of such ])reparation. When deal- 
ing with meat in which there is much 
gristle — say, bits of meat that an* 
called scrapings, and which make 
really nice pies — such hits should be 
picked out and cooked for a long time, 
and used for the gnivy. Tin; degree 
of richness must also bo considon*d. 
Say a rich j)utf past** is used for the 
crust, and it is liked vt ry thin, then 
the ]jie should bo leaked only long 
enough to co(.»k tlie crust ; therefore, 
even with tender meat, a little j»rcvious 
cooking may be called for. Jbit 
generally the pie should go in the 
hottest part of the oven at first, and a 
slower one after to finish it ; but a 
really cool oven would ruin the crust. 
On the otluT hand, suppose tlie pie to 
be a family one, with a plain crust 
rolled thickly — although this, too, must 
have its share of heat at starting— it 
is obvious that such a crust will not 
suffer iu the same way by slow after- 


baking as a rich one would. What- 
ever the kind of crust, a hole or a slit 
should be made in the top of the pie ; 
it is iK^ttcr to make two and ensure the 
steam escaping. If this is not done a 
moat pie is more than unwholesome; 
it is sometimes n^ally' dangerous, owing 
to the generation of certain gasi's 
during the baking. The slightest 
particle of tc'iinted meat will spoil tlio 
pie. In lining the edge with the 
crust, it may ho madi^ to stick by nu'ans 
of biiaten egg, or waiter will do for a 
common one ; the dish is to bt* just 
dampiKl, and if the crust is carried far 
down less gravy must be used, or Uk; 
crust w'ill be soildcn. It is W'ell to 
only cover tluj rim of the dish, then 
the gravy may he three-parts iij) the 
disli, unless potatoes, or anything 
els(} of a w’atery nature goes in, then 
li'ss moisture must be added. In put- 
ting on the cover of paste, alwaiys 
make it an easy fit. If cut too small 
and dragged across, it will shrink in 
the baking, .and come away from the 
edge of the dish. Just drop it on after 
egging the strijs and jiress lightly at 
j the insidt‘ edg(‘ of the rim, not the outer 
edge, for unless j)r(fssed [it tlie inner 
edg<* the gravy will boil out ; tlien tjiko 
the dish in the hand, and cut off the 
(Tiist from the edg«« w’ith a good knife 
to avoid dragging, holding the knife 
in a slanting direction outwards, 
making the cuts clean and sh.arp. Thi* 
trimmings wall do for tlie leaves, and 
w’aste is avoidial by cutting tlie j»i(*cc 
: tb<* Kb.’ipe of the disli at lirst, allowing 
; an inch or s<> largtu’ to allow lor the 
; easiutf referred to. We liave simii 
i ])e(ij)l«* roll the toj> erust squ.ire for Ji 
' jiie in a round or oval dish ; and this 
I results in ii lot of trimmings. Never 
! gljize th(i edges of th(! paste if of a 
flaky kind, or they wall not flake nearly 
so well. 

For the pLaim.-st pie, some little 
orruimentJition should be given ; a 
centre omament can be made from a 
strij) of crust cut with a knife or wheel 
, to form a fringe, then rolleil up iiiul 
I j)Ut in a hob) eut in the middle ; it wall 
i Bprcjid out and form a flower. Small 
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rings of pastry of graduated sizes, 
beginning witli tlie largest, tlie small- 
est coming to the top, also looks 
pretty ; a little knob of paste should 
be put in the middle of the last round. 
All top decorations are apt to burn, 
and want watching, and covering with 
paper. Those who have no leaf or 
other cutters at hand can imitate 
h‘aves by cutting some strips of paste, 
of a width suitable to the size of the 
])ie, and cutting them into diamonds: 
one tmd is tlien pinched, and the knife 
(back only), or a skewer, used for mark- 
ing the centre and sides to vein the 
kaf. With a box of cutters of assorted 
sizes and shapes quite elaborate designs 
can be made, but they should always 
be kej)t w(‘ll from the edge, niesc' 
remarks apjdy to ])i(‘S in dishes; laised 
pies are dt^fciiled on ]>Jige 78;'). {Sec 
also remaiks on page 741, and (Jkavy 
roil Mkat Ties and 8e/\s()mn(; for 
Meat Pies.) In baking the pie, it is 
a good j)lun to set it on a tin — an old 
one can b(’ kept for the puri) 0 sc~tben 
any gravy tluit may cs({i])e will Ik* 
caught. If Ibis is not done, anylbing 
baking on a lower shelf might suffer. 
U’lie sanu! rule liolds good with regard 
to a fruit pie that might hajipeii to be 
baking over a savoury one. 

Meat Pies, Gravy for.— It 

has been often .stated that the gravy is 
the weak point in a number of meat 
pies that are otluTwise very good : and 
we must say that we are of the sjiine 
opinion. In some east's it is too thin, 
in others too flavourhiss, while in many 
it w’ill be poor in colour when it sht)uld 
h(^ hrown. Those who have had but 
litth^ (‘xperience will do well to read 
the dirt'ctions given under Stocks, and 
Gravies and Sai ces. The stocks will 
meet all requirements if the swisonings 
are adapted to the dish, whether the 
pie bo plain, medium, or rich. Some 
will get a bettor gravy from the 
remnants of the materials used in the 
pie by giving them identy of time and 
seasoning judiciously than another 
who hurried the cooking, although 
perhaps stock meat might he bought 


for the purpose. There is nothing that 
is moie a qU(‘stion of management than 
gravies of all sorts. It iniiy be taken 
as a fixed rule that a pale gruelly-look- 
ing gravy is always out of place with 
brown meats, especially game. The 
consistence is more a matter of taste, 
though, as a rule, a little thickening 
should he put in ; the gravy should 
cling to the meat. Drowned flour, or 
roux, or glaze may be used according 
to the richness of the pie, and for the 
best sorts, both of meat and game, one 
of the best brown stocks should be 
used ; then if wiiu* be added there will 
1 k‘ no need of further colouring, lor 
those j)ics that are composed of delicate 
whitt* meat, it is equally inqxjrtunt 
that tlu* gravy ];e pale. (See rc*(ii>es 
for WniTK Stocks.) For cold pies, 
where the gravy is intinded to jelly 
when cold, test it by pouring a little 
on a saucer and setting (*ri ice, or in a 
very cold place. If it begins to set 
quickly, it will do; but should it 
remain long in tlic liipiid state, add 
gelatine to it. In vt'ry liot weather, 
or if it has to travel, make it almost 
twiei* the usual strength. Fse "second 
stock" it handy, and for a rabbit or 
chicken or any other ]»ie make tlie 
most of the biuios and trimmings by 
adding them to the stock, not only by 
reason of the ec onomy of the plan, but 
beeau.'ic* the flavour of the gravy will 
be in harmony with the pie. It is 
a wise plan to omit the inferior parts 
of a bird or rabbit in making the 
pie, and use them for the gravy ; if 
put in tlu' dish, they take up room, and 
add but little to the pit*. Then* arc 
those who will put every bit in, and 
spend money in the purchase of gravy 
bot'f for the gravy, and then pride 
themst'lves on their economy ! but we 
think this is economy of a mistaken 
kind. A last hint : never put so much 
gmvy in before baking that it will 
bubble up and reach the crust, or the 
latter will he not nearly so light and 
nice, and will take longer to Imke. 

Meat Pies, Seasonings for. 

I —A pie of meat or other savoury 
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material is nothing if not well seasoned, 
and no amount of seasoning added 
upon the plate will make up for a 
deficiency at the start. In the case of 
a family where some of the members 
object to seasoning there is a little 
difficulty. Speaking generally, for all 
dark meats there is nothing like good 
black pepper, but if this causes any 
throat irritation — for it is a fact that 
popper in the ground shite will some- 
times cause a fit of coughing— plenty 
of whole peppercorns should be used 
in the stock for the gravy. A clove or 
two and a few allspice berries arc an 
improvement sometimes, but these 
fiavours should not be allowed to pre- 
dominate. In some of the recipes 
certain materials are specified that 
make up a savoury powder. Those 
who keep on hand any of the mixtures 
of herbs and spices given in the chapter 
on Seasonings will often be able to 
dispense with the separate mixings. 
A bay leaf or two laid on the meat 
just under the crust is an improve- 
ment to some pies. It may be taken 
for granted that in all cases when a 
])ie is to be served cold, extra seasoning 
must be added ; th(‘ quantities of salt 
and pepj»er esi)fcially are to be in- 
crea.'^ed. A pie that would be pro- 
nounced “ just right*’ while hot would 
be a little insipid when cold. Should 
bacon or ham form an ingredient, the 
salt must lx* reduced, and if at all hard, 
or only a mild flavour be liked, either 
should be cooked before using. The 
l)rime8t cut.s are not alw’ays nec(?ssarv, 
but the flavour should be mild, and 
careful trimming is nece.ssary. [See 
remarks under Bacon in the chapter 
on Joints, Ac.) For a pic composed of 
fresh meat entirely, a teaspoonful of 
salt to the pound will be about right ; 
and of pe[)per half that quantity will 
be enough for most people, though 
some like much more. The quality 
of that or any other condiment also 
regulates the quantity. Herbs, garlic, 
onions, mushrooms, tiuffles, ketchup, 
store sauces, flavoured vinegars, lemon 
juice and rind, chutney of all sorts, and 
tomatoes, tomato sauce, and catsup, may 


all be regarded as adjuncts to meat 
pies, and are described under their 
respective headings. We may add 
that when onion is not liked in a pie, 
the board on which parsley or other 
herbs are being chopped for it may 
very often be rubbed over with a slic^ 
of onion with advantage, and garlic 
may be similarly employed ; this gives 
just a 8oup(^6n of the flavour. 

Meat Paddings. — These are 
generally liked, and are a very good 
and substantial substitute for a joint 
at the family dinner. There is no 
reason why they should not be much 
more varied in kind than they usually 
are, for the condiments that may be 
added are very numerous. One thing 
should alw’jiys be remembered : it is no 
use to attempt a meat pudding unless 
lots of time can be given — so far, that 
is, as a pudding in a basin is concerned, 
with a substantial paste. If wanted 
for a mid-day meal, it must Ih^ prepared 
early in the morning, or partly-cooked 
meat must be employed. There are 
sev(‘n>l sorts of gelatinous moat that 
will mix well wdth otheu’s of a juicy 
kind — cow heel, calf's foot, and any- 
thing similar w’ill answ’cr ; these should 
be cooked beforehand, and the liquor 
from them wdll make good gravy. It 
is very necessary that the paste bo 
even in thickness and not puckered at 
the bottom, or broken in any part, to 
allow the esca]>e of the gravy. For 
this reason, in dropping in the sheet of 
paste it should be hold without stretch- 
ing, and allowed to fall into position ; 
a round piece, larger than the basin, 
is w'anted. The paste at the edge 
should not be trimmed until the lid is 
on, then, after pressing the tw*o cadges- 
tog(‘ther, take the basin in the left 
hand .and a knife in the right, and cut 
away close to the basin; the edges 
should be first brushcKl wdth beaten 
egg, or just .moistencxl wdth water. 
AnothiT w'ay, which better secures the 
contents of the basin, though not quite 
so neat, is to let, say, half an inch of 
the lining paste hang over, then put 
the cover on, and draw the edge of tho^ 
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lining paste over, pressing down 
closely ; this method just doubles the 
thickness of the paste in this one place, 
and should only be adopted for plain 
puddings. These remarks also apjdy to 
game, and we may add that a mixture 
of game and meat will make a very 
good pudding, and that if the season- 
ing and gravy be good, the meat will 
take up the flavour of the game in a 
very pronounced manner, however 
little may be put in the pudding. 
Directions for boiling or steaming and 
turning out the puddings are given in 
the introduction to next section. 

Meat Puddings, Chravy for. 

— Any of those that are suitable for 
Meat Pies ciin be used for puddings. | 

Meat Roll Puddings.— These 
are very tasty and cheap, as a small 1 
amount of meat goes a long way in this | 
form ; there are any number of ways 
of making them — a few of the most 
popular b(5ing here given. It is im- 
poi*hint that the meat be finely divided, 
whatever the kind used ; the idea is to 
flavour the crust well, and this cannot 
be done when the meat is in large 
pieces. A plain suet or drii)ping crust 
18 required, rolU'd out half an inch, or 
from that to three-quarhTS, in thick- 
ness. Two pounds of crust may ha 
allowed to a pound of meat, though a 
trifle more meat gives a better pudding. 
Take a mixture of beef and kidney for 
a very nice pudding, and season it well 
with black {Hopper, and a hint of nutmeg 
or gi-ound cloves, or any of the herb 
mixtures given in Seasonings. Add 
but little salt, as it detracts from the 
tendeniess ; a little extra in the gmvy 
will make up the deficiency. A fried 
onion or a few mushrooms can be 
recommended to increase the wivour. 
If the moat bo very lean, an ounce or 
two of bjicon C4in bo cut in dice and 
mixed in. Distribute this over the 
crust and roll up ; tie in a cloth, and 
boil for two and a half to threo hours. 
The scrapings of hones from which 
steaks have been cut answer excellently 
for this. 

Another way. — Use some mutton 


and ham ; the ham may he cooked if 
not of very good quality; a kidney 
or a small quantity of liver improves 
the mixture ; season with parsley and 
pepper, or with sago and onions if 
preferred ; or make some plain force- 
meat. Finish as above. To improve 
the puddings at little cost, make some 
gravy from plain stock or the water 
from a boiled joint ; it should he 
well thickened and seasoned, and a 
little brown colouring put in ; a spoon- 
ful of ketchup or store sauce may be 
used. Cost, about Is. 6d. for a good- 
sized pudding. 

Note. — By using a suitable crust, 
these puddings can be baked. To in- 
crease the richness, a better stock for 
gravy should be selected, and a larger 
proportion of meat used. Any scraps 
of poultry or game, and a gravy from 
the bones of the latter, will produce a 
better dish. 

Meat Strudels.— Kc(iuired : a 
paste and mince of meat as below. 
Cost, alK)ut Is. 

Make a paste as follows : — Boat well 
four eggs, keeping out the whites of 
two; add to the eggs an ounce of 
dissolved butter, and dredge in as much 
flour as will make a dough firm to the 
touch and quite smooth. Divide the 
dough into pieces of equal weight, 
about the size of an egg ; roll each 
piece into a kill, and then with the 
rolling-pin flatten it to the desired size 
and thinness. Mince any kind of meat 
very finely, season well according to 
taste, and moisten with a gravy 
thickened, or some thick cream. Roll 
the strudtds up, w hen, if the paste has 
been rolled to an oval shape, they will 
he large in the middle and tapering at 
both ends. Butter the bottom of a 
wide-bottomed braising-pan ; lay in 
the strudids an inch or more apart; 
put hot coals on the top of the lid, and 
bake over a slow lire. When the 
strudels ara risen and beginning to 
colour, brusli them over with hot milk, 
an I finish the baking; they should 
ha a light brown. The al)ove recipe is 
also available for strudcla made wiUi 
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any sjivoury ininoo of fish, lobster, 
shrimps, &c. Those are of German 
origin; and if ciuefully made, very 
nice. 

Medley, or Leicestershire 
Pie. — This is a rather peculiar dish, 
for which tht're are various reeijuis. 
Gencnilly, a iiiixturc of cold bacon and 
cored apples in quarters forms the 
foundation. The seasoning consists of 
salt, pepper, and powdt'red ginger or 
cloves ; sliced onions are sometimes 
put in. Ale is used in addition to 
water or weak broth to moisten the 
ingredients ; but a pie made without 
this addition will j)robably be better 
liked. Cold fat meat is used instead of 
bacon sometimes ; and where economy 
lias to be studied, cold potJitoes lielp to 
furnish the required hulk. A plain 
crust is used, and the pie is best hot. 
Cost, varies with the proportion of 
moat; about Is. to Is. 3d. fora good- 
sized pie. 

Mushroom Fie, Vegetarian. 

— Ifequired : jiaste, mushrooms, pota- 
toes, seasoning, and ]»utt*T, with ad- 
juncts ns ’below. Cost, about lOd., 
with half a j»ound of mushrooms. 

Take an equ.il weiglit of mushrooms 
and potatoes ; the forne r ar<* to be pre- 
jiared in th(‘ usual way 3Ii shkoom>; . 
Then parboil the j>otatoes. Slice th(! 
potatoes and break the muslirooms, 
and si-ason with ])epp(*r and salt and 
a little nutmeg, with ehopp{‘d thyme 
and jiarsley if approved; but many 
will like but little sea.soning, though 
it should be remeunbered tliat a 
fair amount of black jx'pper adds 
to the wholesomenoss of the di.sh. 
When the pie-dish is filled put a 
few bits of butter over the top, about 
two ounces for a j>io of half a pound 
of each of the vcgtdahles ; then 
cover with paste I'No. 19;, first putting 
a strip round the edge of the dish, 
and hake in a moderate oven. Th«; 
amount of jictatoes cjtnhe reducKi, and 
if an (mion is not objected to it adds 
greatly to the sjivour of the pic. For 
economy, some boiled rice or barley 
may ho used in this way. 


Another iratf . — Make a jilain force- 
meat of mushrooms, bread-crumbs, and 
a little butter, with milk to mowten ; 
season it well. {See recipes in Force- 
meats.) Then form this into halls ; 
take any cooked vegebihles at hand 
that will blend with tlio foreemoat; 
cold potatoes or haricots and some 
boiled tapioca will furnish one very 
good varic^ty ; another is found in a 
mixture of s(*alded and chopped onions, 
with turnips or vegetable marrow, pre- 
ferably steamed. These can he i)ut in 
pieces or may be mashed up, the mush- 
room balls being put amongst them. 
The proportions of the materials are 
easily regulated by taste. 'JTiis pie 
wants a thin ermst only. Cost, vari- 
able. Make gravy from the mushroom 
trimmings. 

Mntton Patties.— Line some 
tartU't moulds with a good paste. Take 
an e(iual weight of lean mutton from 
th(‘ fillet and fat bacon, or ns(‘ half as 
much bacon as mutton, which j)ound 
together. St'asem to tast(i with salt, a 
very small quantity of sj)ice, and cay- 
enne j)(‘pp(r. riaee a round Iwill of 
the meat into each ]>atty-pan, (‘ov<;r 
with paste, and make a small hole in 
the centre. Fake in a quick oven, and 
j)onr into each jiatty through a funnel 
a little well-sea.soned gnivy Indore the 
patti< s get cold. 'J’ime, about twenty 
minutes. Co.st, about 2d. each. 

Another ?rro/. — These pattic.'S are 
often made with cooked meat, whi<-h 
is minced, then mixed with tliiek 
gmvy and seasoned with pej»per, siilt, 
and a litth* ketchup. («SVr reci])C8 in 
Cold Meat (\h)KEUY. ) Th(‘ ca-ses 
shoulil l>e I>ak(.‘d, iIk'U filled with the 
hot mince. [See Patties.) 

Note. — Tliese depend much uj»on the 
s<a.soning and the exclusion of hits 
of gristle and skin. A morsel of any 
fruit j(rll y imj»rovtrs them much. 

Mutton Pie.— A very good family 
pic? is made? with the rc'inains of a cold 
shoulder, loin, or any other joint of 
mutttm from which nice nc^at slices of 
ratlier lean meat can be cut. These 
should be put, with a good sciisoning, 
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in alternate layers with thinly -sliced 
semi-cooked potatoes, into a pie-dish, 
iommencine- and finishing with pota- 
toes. Parsley, Sfivoury herhs, onion, 
or shalot, with a little mace, wliite 
p(*pper, and sfilt may lx* used at dis- 
cretion. A eiijdul of good grjivy 
mad(^ from the hones of tlic joint 
should he put in. A idairi crust will 
answer ; make it thin, and cook in a 
sharp oven. Do not use a thick crust 
for a pie of cold meat. The potatoes 
may he omitted, and macaroni that has 
h(M‘n cooked in a savoury way, or 
plainly boiled, used instead. (’ost, 
from a pound of meat, about Is. 4d. to 
Is. 6d. 

Mutton Fie k la Reform.— 

Itequired ; cutlets, ham, mushrooms, 
H(‘as(jning, stock, hert)s, claret, jelly, 
thickening, find j jiste fis ht hc.v. Cost, 
about Ms. to Ms. Od. 

'lake haH‘-a-d"/en loin cutlet'', trim 
and cut the ends off. Put silt and 
pepj)er over, lay tlKuu in a dish, .and 
dredge with a couple of ounces of 
grated ham, tin* .sune weight of 
chopped mushrooms, find fi pinch of 
grated nutmeg and thyme in jtowiler. 
Cut the ends of the cutlets in .slice.s, 
and mix witli the rest. 'Jake a pint (»f 
nicif stock from mutton bones, and 
simmer wdth fi huncli of herhs and the 
mushroiun trimmings down to three 
gills; adil :i little clfiret and currant 
jelly after straining, find brown roux 
to thicken. While boiling, jiour tliis 
over the cuthds, then cover until cohl, 
and make thi^ pie in the usujil way, 
using jiaste No. 10, or a richer one. 
Serve very hot. This is very iiiei*. 

Oyster Fancies. — JhMiuired : 

raised crust, oy.sters, fish stock, gehi- 
liiic, or aspic jelly, crcaiu, wine, 
mayonnaise, and sefisoning as below. 
Cost, Vfiriable— about 3d. to 4d. each 
when oysters are moderate in price. 

'I’heso fire fi suitfible form of pfistry 
for biill suppers, ikc. Some inould.s of 
any pretty shape are required {nee 
CJuoisTADKs). Thesi' are to ho lined 
with the French raised crust of p. 748, 


then pricked and baked, and left to 
g(‘t cold. 'The crust should be very 
thin and the fancies kept pale. Then 
prepare the mixture by bearding some 
oysters and putting the beards and 
liquor in a stewpan, wdth a couple of 
wliite peppercorns, a strip of lemon 
p(;el, a sprig of parsley, and fi tiny 
blade of mace to each half-pint : fi 
mixture of fish stock from any white 
fish find tlic liquor answ'ers. Then 
simtner this down to a little more than 
half, and strain it through muslin. 

I The oysters fire to be scaldfid as for 
Oysteu S.vix'E. Test the liquid; it 
should j(‘lly when poured in a thin 
Ifiyer on a tin, fiml put in a cold place. 
'J'o ensure this, add a little strong aspic 
jf'lly, isinghiss or gelatine, and stir 
until dissolved ; th(‘ h’rcnch shet t gela- 
i tinr is best for this. 'I’heii juit in a 
. tfiblespoonful or two of Ixuling cream 
I find one of light wiiio, after the niix- 
, tun? has g-ot ratle-r cool, and fis much 
cfiyenne and fincliovv » s>rnce a^ will 
; make it piqu.'int. NVla n it is hegin- 
ning to .set, mix in th*.* f>y>ters, eut up 
sm.-ill, hut not chopped or jxuindcd. 
'Then jirocced as follows ; — l*ut a little 
small salad at tlu* bottom of the ease.s, 
then fi spoonful of the oyster mi.xture, 
on that fi smaller spoonful of thiek 
mayonnaise, and a pinch of cho})ped 
jiarsley, or lobster coral, or coralline 
pepper in the centre. Do not fill these 
until wanted. The salad must btf well 
drained if washed, or llu*se are quite 
ruined, as the crispness of tin* crust 
will bo go ne. 

AuoOur iraij. — Take the mixture 
before it is at setting iK)in(, but wlieii 
just liquid enough to pour, find put it 
in the cfusi's fifter they Imvo bcHui lined 
with a little cooked white fish that hiia 
been eut up or sieved, and moistened 
with a snuill cpiantity of good fish 
sauce, as shrimp, anchovy, or other 
kinds given in llui Savces, or one of 
those oil pfigo 109 in Cold Sauces. 
Tour steadily so as not to displace this 
foundation ; tlion take a wet palette 
knife and smooth the surface of the 
oyster, &c., and put by to set. Before 
serving, place tiny sprigs of chervil or 
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small cress on the top of each, and 
serve very cold. 

There are various ways of garnish- 
ing these ; anchovy biscuit ])aste in 
fancy shapes, or small shell-fish can be 
used. They look nicest on a silver 
dish, with plenty of green about it. 

Oyster Fatties. — Required : 
oysters, cream, sauce, roux, seasoning, 
I)arsley, and puff paste. Cost, 2d. or 
3d. each, according to price of oysters 
and size of patties. 

Take the strained liquor of the 
oysters, and boil it down to half the 
quantity^, with seasoning as directed in 
the recipe for Oyster Sauce (page 99). 
Then add an equal measure of boiling 
cream, and rich white sauce (page lOG). 
Use lemon juice for flavouring the 
sauce. Tlie oysters are to bo steamed 
as directed for the siiucc, and may be 
left wliolo if small, or cut in two if 
large. The custom of pounding or 
choj)])ing, which i.s a modern one, does 
not find favour wiili the majority, and 
is not recommended. 'Jdiere should be 
a gi'nerous supply of oysters, and the 
proper mixtun* for g(»od patties lias 
been well described as oysters held 
togeth(>r by sfiuc-e. The white sauce 
in the above can be omitted, and a 
mixture of cream and oyster liquid 
used, ju.st thickened with wdiito roux 
to a creamy consistence. The flavour 
of the oysters should not be de- 
stroyed by mace and nutmeg, though 
a daah of either i.s an improvement, and 
cayenne is required, as well a.s enough 
anchovy essence to bring out the 
flavour of the rest; no more. Make 
the cases plain or fluted (page 779). 
The paste should be No. 1 1 or 1 2. l*ut 
plenty of the mixture in, and serve as 
hot as po.ssible. (tarnish with fried 
parsley. It may be useful to point out 
that when oysters are vctv dear the 
tiiinod ones will make a good founda- 
tion ; they should be passed through a 
sieve and mixed with the sauce, and 
any liquor from the fresh ones and all 
the liquor from the tin ; a few fresh 
ones w’ill then servo to give a genuine 
appearance to the mixture. 


A mixture of mushrooms and oysters 
is liked by some ; the foundation may 
be of oysters prepared as in the last 
recipe, and some wliite mushroom 
puree added ; this must be made with 
cream, and not highly seasoned. (<S’<*e 
Dressed V egetarles.) This is a com- 
bination that w’ould not find favour 
with an epicure, as the mushroom 
flavour destroys that of the oyster, and 
personally we do not recommend it. 

Oyster Purses. — Required : 
oysters, sauce, puff j)aste, and season- 
ing as helow'. Cost, about 2d. each. 

Take some whole oysters and beard 
them ; season them with cayenne, 
and stew the beards dowm for sauce, 
making a little thick and good. {See 
Oyster Sauce.) When cool, coat each 
oyster with the sauce. Make some 
piste as above, and roll it thinly ; it 
cannot be too thin. C’ut out some 
rounds w’ith a crimped cutter, tlu? size 
1 depending on that of the oystiu’s. Ltiy 
I one on cacli. Gather tlie paste up 
I with the fingers, and with tho.'^e of the 
othiT hand open it out a little, then 
pa.ss a thin stiip of the paste twice 
I round and tie at the other side; just 
I loop it tlirough, then repeat. The 
bottoms arc to bo flaltencd on the 
board to give the bag-liko shape re- 
quired. I'liey are to he fried and 
finished off like rissoles (page 788). 
Should the crust be thick, or the fat 
not hot enough, tlie failure of the dish 
is certain. They may be serv'cd us a 
savoury or an entree. For a savoury 
the seasoning should be increased, and 
a suspicion of onion juice may be put 
in ; for although to some it is objcic- 
j tionablu wdien combined w'ith oysters, 
j to others it is a Aery agreeable zest, 
but .should never be added unless it is 
know n that it w ill not be disliked. 

Oyster Vol - an- Vent. — Re- 
quired : an oyster mixture as under, 
fried j)arsley, and a vol-uu-vent case 
of puff paste. Cost, alK>ut 28. 6d, to 
28. 9d. ; more when oysters are dear. 

Take the stime mixture given for 
patties, as above, or make a richer 
one as follow's: Jilend Iavo ounces of 
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flour and two and a half ounces of 
butt(T in a si(!wpan, and add oyster 
liquor and white stock (from fish or 
veal) to make a i)iiit ; Ixul up, and 
season with cayenne, mace, and 
anchovy, and a little lemon jui(;c; or 
omit the mace ; put in a i?ill of boilinf>: 
cream and the yolks of two eggs, and 
beat hard below boiling point for a 
minute. The oysters should he ready 
boarded and ])lurnped {sec Oystku 
Sauce, page 08), and left whole if 
small, or cut through if l!irg(‘. About 
a dozen or more~if very snuill, say a 
dozen and a half — should be allowed ; 
put them in, and cover the p.'in, an<l 
in a minute fill the case, prepared as 
directed on page 800, Serve as hot as 
possible. Garnish with fried parsley. 

Parsnip and Fish Fnflfs.— 

These arc made from the remains of 
that common dish in lj('nt, salt cod- 
fish and mashed parsnips. Ihapiired : 
about an equal bulk of each, and other 
ingredients as below. Cost, uncertain ; 
jibout 2d. each. 

Flake the fish, and mix it with the 
parsniiis : then put in a little lemon 
juice, and add some egg sauce or other 
kind to taste ; if none he left over, a 
little plain white sauce may he ma(l<‘. 
and used alone, or a few tinned musli- 
rooms m[iy go in after chopping ; the 
flavour of these', with parsnips, is liked 
by some, though not hy all. A small 
quantity of tomato pulp is sometimes 
apfifoved. This can be made into one 
largo or a nuniber of small puffs. The 
crust may be plain, short, or flaky, an<l 
they may bo served lu>t or cold. 

Partridge Pie.--hc(iuired: par- 
Iridge.s, a foreeiiu^at as beltiw, bacon, 
b('ef-steak, stock, seasoning, and past<' 
t'ost, about Is. fid., exelusivf of par- 
tridges. Totiil eu^t, very variubh*. 

ITuck, draw, and singe three young 
partridges, and divitle them into 
halves, lengthwise. Mince the livers 
finely, and mix with them a leaspoon- 
ful of ehopi)od jwirsley, a siiltspoonful 
of salt, half a s^iltspoonful of pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of breud-wumbs, 
and as much powdered mace as will 


cover a thrcepenny-piocc ; then jmt the 
forcemeat into the birds, and a piece of 
fresli butter, the size of a walnut, in 
each lialf. llutter a shallow pie-dish, 
and line the edg(;s with initf paste. 
Ltiy slices of beef steak at tin; bottom, 
and season lightly with salt, p<'pper, 
and powdered mace. AVTap the birds 
in thin slices of fat bacon, ])ack them 
closely, breast downwards, u])on the 
beef, and ]>our (jver them some nit e 
brown stock. CovtT the dish with the 
pastiy, ornament it prettily, brn.^h it 
over with bt-aten egg, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 'i’his is a wivouiy 
dish, suitable either for breakfast, 
supper, or lunehton. Time to bake, 
one hour. 

Anothvr \v<nj. — Pluck, draw, and 
singe u brace of young jiarlridges ; 

; seustui with salt, eayt*im»‘, and pjw- 
' dered mace, ('over them with thin 
slices of fat bacon, and put them inti 
I a stewpaii with a quarter of a jiint of 
I veal stock : juit on tlu' lid, and let 
j them simmer as gently as pt.ssifilo for 
j half an hour. AVhilst they are sini- 
i mcring, make a foreemeat. by miiieing 
j together, veiy finely, a (piaiter of ii 
j pound of ban veal, a (inarler of 
pound of fat bacon, and a quarter of a 
pound of liver. Season lliis with salt, 
cayenne, and jiowdi-red mace, .ancl 
spread half of the foreemeat at tlie 
l)ottom of the dish. Take out the 
birds, and cut them into quartei's. 
j Ijjiy half of the bacon wliieh was tied 
round them upon the foreeu\cal, liien 
I i)aek ill the partridges, and cover them 
I with the rc'iiuiiiider of the forcemeat 
i and bueoii. Pour in a gill of tlie gravy 
I in which the partridge; ^\ere sim- 
nuuvd. lane the edge's of the di>li 
with good pastry, and eoic rwith the 
same*. Finish as above directed. 
Hed'ore sc'ndiiig the pie to table, pour 
in a quarter of a pint of good gravy, 
which has hcaii slightly flavoured 
with lemon juice. 

I III the first of thc'.se recipes the birds 
can be browned before cooking, and 
any other game foreemeat used. 
Fokcemeats, ) A plainer crust may bo 
used, and the pie bo very good. 


48 ' 
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Partridge Pudding. — lio- 

quired : birds, st('<ik, j^asto, ^ravy, and 
adjuncts, as Ixslow. 

Tlic flavour of ])artridi^cs is admir- 
ably retained in a ])udding. Take 
brace of W(;ll-ke])t birds, and j)lti(‘k, 
draw, and singe them, and if there is 
any doubt as to tlndr b'lnh'rncss, they 
should be skinned. Cut tlnun intt) 
neat joints, and, if liked, fry tlnmi a 
little in clariiiiid butter. Tliis is not 
absolutely iioce.ssary, but it incrt‘as(^s 
the richness of the pudding. 'Fake 
from three-quarters to a jiound of the 
j'rimest steak, and cut it in slri])s. Hum j 
line a juidding-basin witli suet or ! 
butter crust, about half an ineh thick, 
and put steak at thi' bottom and top, 
the partridge joint.s in tin* middh'. 
'J’he seasoning maybe salt and pepi»ei*, 
and a du.st of cayenne ; or mushrooms 
t)r t rutiles may be used also for a 
l)ndding of the bi'st kind. About ;i 
gill and a lialf of good gravy should 
be j>ut in; make thi.s from the trim- 
ming.s of the birds and any lots of 
steak, using brown stock as a fouiida- 
tion. Then finish off in llu* u.sual 
way. fiSVv’ M kat Pi nniNos.j When the 
pudding i.s done, put in mure gravy 
after eutting a hole from the top ; wine 
can be added if liked; for ]>uddings of 
this sort the gravy cannot be too good. 
Small forcemeat lialls can also be put 
in, thougli many will ])rcfcr the dish 
without thoin. Jf made with a suet 
eriist, allow three or thief j and a -half 
hours to boil, or four to steam. ( ust, 
uncertain. 

Pastry Cutters.— Vol-au- 

Vknt, also ‘‘Kitchen CTensils.”) 

Pastry Jaggers and Nip- 
pers.— page 741.1 

Pdtd of Poie Gras. - 1 'he.so 

pa.sties, so liighly esteemed hy cpitairtr.s, 
are made at Strasburg, and thimee . 
♦ xported to various jiarts. IKey are j 
prtj)ared from the livers of gee.^e j 
which have been tied down for thre^e 
or tour weeks, to prevent them mov- 
ing, and forcibly com]:>ened to swallow, 
at intervals, a cfiiiain amount of 


fattening food. Wlien they have be- 
come so fat tliat they would die in a 
sliort time, they are killed, and their 
livfTs, whicdi have become very rich, 
fat, and jiale during the process, are 
used for the above purpose. These 
l)ate.s arc very expensive. A good 
imitation of them may he made with- 
out subjecting the unfortunate geese 
to the cruelties descrih(‘d, by following 
the dircction.s htu*e given : — Take the 
liv(‘rs from thn'e flue fat gi'eso, such 
as an? ordinarily lirought to market, 
and in drawing the ])irds he car(*ful 
iu>t to break tlu' gall-bag, as the cfin- 
tf'iits would impart a latter tastf' tf) 
thf‘ livers. ( ’arcfiilly rcimivc any 
yellow .<]>ots there may !»♦» upon them, 
and lay tin* livers in milk for six or 
eight hours to whiton ; cut them in 
halvfi.s, and put thrc(' halv(‘8 aside 
' hu’ forcemeat. Soak, wa.sh, and scrub, 

; and peel throc-cpiartcrs of a pound of 
j trufllc.s, carefully pr(?serving the cut- 
j tings. Slice a third of ihem into 
i narrow strips, like lardouiis, and stick 
! them into tlio romaind(;r of the livers 
I thrcf ‘-quarters of an inch a])art; 

I sprinkle over them a little pei>per, salt, 

I and spice, and put thorn in a cool 
! place until the forcemeat is made. 

; Mince finely, first separately and aftor- 
I wards togctlier, a pound of fresh 
I bacon, a third of the truffles, the halves 
I of th(5 livers, that were put away for 
1 the j)urpose, two shalots, and eight or 
j ten button mushrooms ; season the 
I mixture with plenty of ]»c])pcr and 
I sjilt, two or three grates of nutmeg, 
and half a saltspoonful of powdered 
marjoram, and keep chopping until it 
is quite smooth. ^lake a ricli rai.sed 
crust (sec page 748 ). Cover the bottom 
of the pie with thin slices of ham, fat 
and lean together; spread evenly on 
these (»nc-half of the forceim*at, then 
])ut in the t)»ree livers, with the slices 
of truffle Btuck in tliem, and after- 
wards thc! remainder of the forcemeat. 
IntiirspeiMt amongst the contents of 
the pie the remaining quarter of a 
pound of truffles, and cover the whol.* 
with two or three more slices of ham 
or baron. Put the cover on the pie, 
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ornamont as fancy dictates, brusli it 
over witli la-aton make a hole in j 
the centre for th»3 steam to escape, and j 
hake in a in(>deratG oven. Time to j 
l^akc, two hours or mon*. Cost, iin- ! 
ccrlain. I 

i)a.ste may he omitt(id if pro- ! 
ferr('d, and the materials packed into , 
a china mould and baked. i 

Patties. — These are a very ' 
favourit(; form of savoury jiastry. 
Tlu'V may he of any richness, and tlie j 
varieties an' so p:reat that those in 
this work should tie rof^anh^l (uily as 
a guidti to h(»s(s of others, 'I’Ik* ca.^es 
an' the first consideration, and for 



123.— Fi.ctki) Pativ Pans. 


})atties of a jdain sort only an econo- ' 
rnical crust is required ; short crust j 
answers well for many. For the rich ; 
varieties a good flaky or puff paste is j 
wanted. The i)atty pans shown are | 
the kinds in ordinary use, hut new i 
shapes an' constantly Ixnng brought j 
out for fancy dishes of this sort. The | 



Pk.. 121. — Plain PAriT Pans. 


plain ones are often liked best, on | 
account of the ease in turning out the 1 
eontents, d'lie words “ make tlu' cases ! 
mim e-jne shape ” oceiir in a number 
of our recipes ; and although this is an 
idd-fashiont'd sort of patty, it holds its 
ground on account of its simplicity. 
Tho fact that a good deal of tilling can 
bo jjut in counts also, for in thi.s 
matter some patties are a delusion and 
a snare. In the event of cold meat 
btdng used for patties of this shape, we 


will suppose that a mince has been 
made, such as could he served as a 
mince, only a good deal liner than the 
minces of everyday life ; this, if put 
into the crust and baked again, would 
naturally harden, considering that it 
i.s already cooked ; and tho pastry, to 
be w'orth eating, wants a quick heat ; 
hence, when this mode is adopted, as 
it is very often, the result is a hard 
dal) of mince, whereas a little fore- 
thought and care would result in a 
moist one. Follow this plan : make a 
“ dummy ” filling at the start, just to 
keep ihr- jciste from sinking. Small 
louinK <'f bread or liard plain biscuits 
may hr UM-d for tlu* j}ur[)ose ; the latter 
are tho hottrr, and can ho used several 
times if not burnt. They should be 
put in a tin wlicn cold. Instead of 
eiilnr, .some raw rice maybe put in; 
tliis has to hr put ill little shot ts of 
pajK*!', gri'ased on llie side next the 
crust, therrfon? givrs more trouble. 
In taking out tin- tilling of any soil, 
avoid dragging ; just raise it with tho 
j»oint of a knife or a skewer, and 
should any part of tlie inside paste not 
seem quite done, take it out in the same 
way. See that tlie crust is sound at 
the bottom, or the tilling will escape. 
Should it break, repair it by brushing 
over Avitli Ixateii f'gg, and put the 
casrs in the oven for a minute. We 
will suppose the minec to h(* ready. 
Tliis should he so timed as to ho done 
A>lien till' crii>t is; it should also be 
]»iping hot. Fill the eases, and set 
them in tho uveii for a minute for the 
tlavour to pt'iietiale tin* erusl ; for this 
reason they must not ho over-baked at 
lirst, tor a luinulo or two more when 
pastry is quite done is not dosimble. 
Thest' are not iieeessjirily eostly, for 
many ]»laiii minces serve, hut they 
may he made very nice if the precaution 
of tilling after baking, when dealing 
with cooked materials, be observed, 
hlxception may In? made to this rule 
when tho meat is very much under- 
done, or extra fat. 

Another patty is known as “ the 
step ” ; this is made hy putting rings 
of pjiste of graduated siaos one above 
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another until the desired height is 
reached. Luting pjiste (page 748) is 
required ; and the lirst ring is laid on 
a round of paste of the saim? size*. 
These are not very easy to prepare, 
and we think that small vol-au-vent 
cases are in every way superior. 
These are us(‘d pretty geruuYilly when 
anything more than a j)lain patty is 
required. {See page 748.) Another 
patty is called Dkesdkx, and is 
described in CiAitNisiirs ; the cases 
are of fried bread. C'rou.stades an* 
another form of patty. [See page 7o7.) 

'Whatever the shape of the patty pan 
— and tlie fliitt'd are the most troubb' 
in this respect — it is iiec(‘ssary to ke«‘]» 
them j)erf(.‘ctly clean. If they are pul 
up wdth any particles of scor(•h(^d cru>t 
adhering, the next batcli of })atlies 
must sutler. Tht.' tins should never 
he washed -just before using, as they 
should be quite dry. If put up clean, 
they only want dusting. They need 
no greasing, except for a very plain 
crust of extra thickness; and when 
done, the patties will slip easily from 
the tins. 

Pheasant Pie. — There are many 
ways of making this pie, which is a 
general favourite, and the following- 
can he recommended. Required : a 
Well-hung bird, some forcemeat, and 
paste as below, seasoning, and gravy. 

Make a pound or so of good force- 
meat; thi.s may be of veal and ham, 
or a mushroom, or truffled forcemeat is 
superior in the opinion of the majority ; 
the truffled sausage meat (page 481) 
is excellent. 'J'he bird should I>o 
jointed, and the joiut.s fried in a little 
hot butter to a nice brown. 'The-st; 
should be put in the dish, with the 
forcemeat in layers between the joints, 
or the bird or a brace may he boned, 
and filled with thi^ forcemeat, tluui cut 
into four jueces. A f<!W' slices of fat 
bacon should ho laid on the top. If a 
hrac«". of birds he u.sed, .about a pound 
and a half of forcemciat will be wanted. 
J'he trimmings of the birds and the 
hones, when the second mode is fol- 
lowed, are to be put on for gravy, with 


herbs and pepperconis to S(*ason ; good 
brown stock should he used for tlio 
foundation. (4SVr Stocks.) Vour enough 
of this over to half cover the pheasant, 
&c., while boiling, hut leave until cold 
before cov(*ring. Then put a rim of 
paste No. 11 or 12 round tiio edge, 
after brushing with egg. The covit 
should he of the same, thinly rolled, 
and nicely ornamented with leaves 
and ogg('d over, then baked in a good 
j oven. Tlii.s may he served liot or cold. 

; C'ost, very variable. 

1 Note. — Small birds can he jmt in, 

I and some hits of ham or bacon may 
I he mixed amongst the rest, as it is 
i thought to improve this j)ie. 

I Pheasant Pie, Rich. - Bono a 

i brace (tf pheas<'ints, and put them in a 
i braising pan with a little sherry and 
I go(Kl stt)ck to cover them, and when 
j they have liad .about ten minutes’ 

* simnuTing It'ave tliom in th(* liquiil to 
j cool, after pouring into a dish. The 
lurds should he jointed rt'ady for serv- 
ing. The hones are to be put on in 
I fresh cold stock and simmered for a 
few liours, until there is about half a 
])int of good gravy. This, or as much 
I as may be wanted, is to he put in the pi., 
j dish with the pheasant joints and the 
gravy they were cooked in, and about 
j half a pound of button iniislirooms 
I may ho mixed in, or some truffles, if 
i they can he had. A few ounces of 
cooked ham of good quality may he 
cut in strips and put in, and the pie 
finished off as above. 'Take eith(‘r of 
the brown stocks gi ven for clear soups, 
or us(‘ No. IG or 17 for a first-cla-ss 
pie, in making the gravy. This is 
good hot or cold. Cost, uncertain ; 
about 2s. to 2s. 8d., exclusive of the 
pheasants. 

Pigeon Pie. —Required : thrt*e or 
four pig(;on8, thn^e-quarters to a pound 
of prim(‘ steak, seasoning, butter, gravy, 
and crust us below. Cost, about 
08 . to Os. 

Prepare the birds and quarter them, 
then put them in a saute-pan with a 
little hot butter, and turn thorn about 
until well browned. The steak should 
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be similarly treated, or it may be 
braised or stewed in a little good stock 
until three- parts done, then cut in 
strips of an inch wide and about two 
inches long. The meat and pigeon 
arc then to be put in a pie-disli with 
s()asoningof salt and black i)epp(Tovcr 
each layer. A dust of cayenne is re- 
quired, and some like a little nutmeg ; 
others prefer a plain pie. Herbs may 
be added if .approved : Uiey should be 
in fine powder, and mixed ; about a 
saltspoonful will be enough for a pie 
of tins size. Sfoiiie gravy from the 
trimmings of the pig<*ons should be 
put in the p<an, and boiled up with 
imough brown roiix to make it of the 
(consistence of cream, and poured over 
the pigeons to half their depth. Stock 
No. 5 will serve as a guide. {See also 
directions on page 771.) Thi.s may now 
be covered as it is, but for .a superior 
])ie put three or four hard eggs in 
slices on the top, and add a few ounces 
of boil(‘d ham in strips. The top layer 
should bo w( 11 seasoned, as tlie crust 
will be all the nicer. This applies to 
all pit's of a savoury kind that are 
eaten cold. The paste may be No. 10, 
11, or 12. A rim should bo put round 
the edge of the dish, and a cover of 
the samtj on the toj). Orn.amt'iit nicely 
with leaves of p.aste, and bake the pie 
for about an hour and a half. It 
should be filled up with gravy after 
baking, and the paste nicely glazed ; 
the feet should be scaldt'dand trimmed, 
and stuck in the to]» after the pit? is 
dt>ne, w’ith tlie tot's spreading oiit- 
wairds. In case it is not convt'nient to 
brown the pigeons before baking, use 
very young ones, then cover with a 
rather thicker crust ; reduce the heat 
shortly after putting the pie in the 
oven, and allow longer for baking. 
[See page 770.) 

not her n'ay . — This is very much 
better than the preceding. Bone the 
birds, and if liked, stuff them with any 
suitable forcemeat. {See Fohcemk.vts.) 
Cut thorn in two, and put tlu'in in the 
dish with steak and eggs, and a few 
strips of ham Ixdween the layei’s. The 
pigt'ons are to bo browiu'd in butter 


after stuffing, and left until cold before 
they are cut through ; the steak should 
be browned also. Then cover with a 
crust, as above, and bake. The bones 
are to be stewed down for gravy, some 
being reserved for filling the pie up 
after it is baked. 

Note. — There arc no pics that are 
more easily spoilt than pigeon, for if 
th<'. gravy be scarce thry are dry. 
S<‘e that it is of very good flavour, and 
will jt lly. Always use a good brown 
stock iV*r the foundation, and when the 
birds arc not boned ])ut in any other 
bones of rabbit or whatever may be 
handy. A little extract of meat or 
glaze will be wanted in addition to 
gelatine for gravy of a first-cla.vs pie, 
uiil(-ss the foundation stock bo good. 
{See ^Stocks Nos. IG and 17.) 

Pigeon Pie, Raised, Ricli.— 

— Ke(juired : four or more pigeons, 
hard eggs, for(?emeat, gravy, paste, 
and garnish as below. Cost, un- 
certain. From Gs. upwards. 

The ]>irds should be boned, then 
quartered and fried in a little hot 
clarified butter to a nice brown; or 
they may be braised until lialf done. 
In eith(?r case j)ut them in a case of 
good raised paste (page 748), and fill 
up with layers of good forcemeat and 
hard-boiled eggs in slices. If the 
forcemeat be miniis truffles or mush- 
rooms, either of these materials may 
be jmt in the pie. Another way is to 
stuff the birds after boning them, then 
to braise them until half done, and 
leave until cold, then cut them in 
halves and put them in the paste with 
eggs, and, if liked, some strips of ham 
or very good bacon, or a little tender 
beef steak can be cut in dice or strips 
after it has bt'en fried a little, and 
used in the sanu' way ; for many do 
not care for any sort of pigeon pie 
without the addition of steak. The 
pie should bo tinislu'd off and baked tis 
directi'd for the rich rtiised fowl pie of 
I»age 759, and when done, tilled up 
with gr.ivy from tin? l>ones ; they 
should lx* put on in brown stock some 
time before the pie is made, that the 
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gravy may be very good, otherwise 
the pie will be dry. When the lid is 
served on this, assuming a rich crust 
to have been used, the feet of the 
pigeons should be cleaned and skinned, 
and used for the top of the pie. About 
six or eight may be used in a very 
large i)ie ; four will do for a sm.all 
one, and some parsley should be put 
between them. They should be so 
placed that the toes S2)read outwards. 
More i)arslcy is to be put round the 
base, and, if liked, some blocks of 
aspic. When the pie is made in a ease 
of china or tluiir and water {are recip(‘s 
for the pie above referred to), finish 
off as follows : — Omit the lid, and jmt 
the feet of the pigeons in the centre, 
emerging from a mound of clioi»pcd 
asjiic of one or more colours, and | 
finish off with hard eggs in Hlie(;s or 
quarters, some faiicy-shai)od slices of 
glazed ham or tongue, or forcemeat 
balls, and some parsley. An outt r 
border of choj)ped aspic may be used, 
and some blocks })ut on the disli willi 
some sj)rigs of i)arsley. Instead of 
this, the feci am be jjlaced round the 
outer edge from a narrow b(»rdci- of 
Chop})ed as])ic, and the forcemeat hulls 
and eggs, with some ])arsh'y, juit in 
the middle. This is a very nice-look- 
ing pie. A similar j)ie can be made 
from plovers, and will ]>e f< *und vtu y 
good. {See Coloured Plate, No. 8.) 

Pigeon Pudding. — Kecpuial ; 

three pigeons, a rieli suet erust (pagr 
746), from half to tliree-fpiarters of a 
pound of beef steak from well-hung | 
meat, the yolks of three hard-boiled | 
eggs, and some seasoning and gravy j 
as below. Cost, about 4s. 3 ’ 

The birds may be brownt^d, then 
cut in halves or quarters, or >)oned ; 
then used jdain or with stulling, wliich 
may lx? mushroom or oth(;r kind pre- 
ferred {aee Fouckmkats; also recijjes 
for pigeon pies in this (diapter). The 
birds and (egg yolks are. to lx? j>ut in 
the basin after lining witli paste half 
an inch thick, (iravy from the- hones 
or trimmings, with brown stock as a 
foundation, should bo poured in to 


half the depth (wr directions for Guavy 
roil Puddings, page 773). Cover with 
paste and tic in a cloth, then boil for 
three hours or thereabouts. The steak 
may either ho cut in strips and 
seasoned, then })ut at the bottom and 
sides of the basin, or it can be mixed 
among.st the j^igeon. Another way of 
making this 2)udding is to use a toj) 
crust only (.see the second reei])e fur 
Kaubit rUDDING), 

Plovers’ Egg Patties.- Ac- 
quired : i)lov('ris’ eggs, pastry, wliite 
sauce, ham, parsley, and gre('n i)eas. 
C^)st, aheiit 2s. 6d. per dozen, «'xclusive 
of eggs. 

Boil and cut in lialves lengthwisti 
some idovers’ eggs. Have ready soiiie 
oval vv)l-au-vf nt cases, madt* of gocxl 
pastry {see i>age 800). N'o lids are rt*- 
quired ; therefore the ])ieceH cut from 
th(‘ centres may be used for anotluT 
little dish by spreading them with jam, 
&c., or ill various other ways. First, 
put into the cases, as soon as bak(‘d and 
prepared, a small (piantity of good green 
pea puree {see Duksski) \’K(ii;TAiii-i:s) ; 
th< n a litth; good whit(‘ sauce ; next 
the lialf egg, yolk uj)warils. . itound 
thf* egg put tiny round slices of boiled 
ham ; they should overlap, and foim a 
ring above the <*dge of the jiastry. 
Shake a morsel of cliopjied 2 )arsl(*y over 
th(.‘ egg-yolk, and serve. 

Pheasjints’ or fowls’ eggs can be thus 
used. Small rounds of eo(*ke(i game 
or poultry, lightly glazed, may take 
the place of the ham in all easrs if at 
hand. Tiny cress leaves may be used 
in jilaee of Jjarsby, or a s]*i inkling of 
chei vil or fim ly-slirtMlde*! l ucumbt r. 

Another uatf.-- 'i'beM* are for a cold 
dish. Bake and ejnj»ly tin* cases, let 
Ihc-in ])c- icerfcetly cold, then put at tlie 
Ixdtom a little* In aj) of inine»*d trutlic'd 
HausaLn*. oi* a foie gras ; next a laye r ot 
cold inineed game, moiHt<*ned with good 
gnivv or sauce ; lay the* half-egg on, 
and put strips of trufllo on the 
yolk. 

Pork PiOf lEUdsed.— Those wlio 
kill pigs of their own have no trouble 
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in obtaininf^ suituble pie meat ; those 
who buy it should bo careful to f(ot tlie 
best quality, and to sec that it is free 
from the slightest taint, every slice being 
caiefull}’^ looked oviir. Koquired : for 
a medium-sized pic, a i)Ound and a half 
of pork, the siime weight of jiaste, 
about a teaspooiiful and a half of sjilt, * 
or, for some, two teaspoonfuls will be i 
non<‘ too much, nearly as much pej>per, ! 
and herbs if apfuoved, and a little ' 
gravy. C/Ost, about 7<l. per jamnd. | 
The meat should lx; fairly fat, and is 
best from a bacon pig, but tlie loin or 
neck of pork may be used ; the fore- 
loin is prehu-red by many. Cut int<» 
dice {by means of a mincer, or by hand;, 
the pieces being even in size, the fat 
and le:in mixed well, ami thf* seasoning 
thoroughly bUanh'd with the meat ; 
the meat should 1 c sprinkled with a 
spoonful of water or stock <iuring the 
mixing, as it tends to bind it. Full 
directions for the raising of the jriste 
will b() found (»n page Ti'a, and either 
of the recipes on j>age 718 may be 
followed in making it ; the medium 
paste is suitable. Those who j)ossess 
moulds sometimes ])refer a pork pit; 
raised by hand, and baked out of a 
mould, as th(‘y consider the flavour is 
better, d'hc meat should Ik* packed in 
firmly, and the lid i>ut on after the 
inner edges have been egged over ; the | 
edges should bt; crimped with the pa>te ’ 
uippijfs (page 741), and leaves put ‘ 
round the side and on the lid ; make 
a hole or two, and put a centre orna- 
ment of i>aste or not, as pndVrreii. 
Then egg the pie over, aiul put in a 
good oven. (A'ce the direetions for 
ItAisKu Ties, ]‘age 78-').) This will takt* 
about two to two and a half horn's ; lh»' 
latter will not In* loo long in nu)st 
cases, and a skewer should he p,issetl 
into the middle of the meat to test it. 
Tlir* gmvy should be made from the 
bones and any skinny uiul gristly purls 
of the meat, seasoned as required, and 
strtmgthcned with gtlatine or meat 
of a gelatinous sort ; the licpior fi\»iii j 
Ixjiled pork should he used in jdaee of 
water at the start, should any Ik* handy ; 
supposing, for instance, the feet and 


cars of a pig to have heen boiled, there 
is in the Ihpior a good foundation for 
the gravy of the pic. 

Note. — Should herbs bo used, any of 
those named under Fokk Sai saoes in 
a jm*vious chajder will answ(T ; but 
sage is generally liked. If fresh, about 
half a teaspoon ful would lie enough 
to flavour the above for most jicfiple. 
Double thofpiantity of dried sage could 
be used. We may mentiem tliat at a 
certain fannhonse in the Midlands, the 
])Oik pi(;s are always made with layers 
of stoned raisins bt'tween the layers of 
jiork. We le ver ne t with these pies 
elsewluae, but can recommend them. 

Potato Pie, Common. — lb - 

quire<i ; a couple of poumis of potatoes, 
b<iib-d bn* a few minutes, half a pound 
of scalded onions, seasoning, bacon or 
fat pork, just a few ounces, horbs to 
taste, plain pastry, and any wt-ak stock 
or water. ( ’o>t, hIkuiI 8d. to lOd. 

Slice tin* Vegetables, and mix with 
the rest of the ingredioius, and thicken 
the sto» k or water with l)rowned Hour. 
Cover with a thick sheet of pa>t*‘ after 
putting a rim rotmd as usual, and Utko 
for an hour aiul a lialf or so. This Is 
be.st hot. The remains of cooked rice 
or other grain may be ])nt in ]»ies of 
this sort. 

^Itiol/ar tray. — l's(* a few inush- 
njumswheii c)ieap. instead of the onions. 

^liiothvr Hinj . — A few ripe tomutot^s 
and a few ounci's of underdone meat of 
any kind are to be added to tlie potatoes 
as abvJVe, and the gntvy tlavonreil with 
siilt, iK'pper, and a spoiuiful of lemon 
juicr or \ im gar ; use jKiste No. '1. Tins 
is a niet* pie, though cheap. 

Sabbit Pie, Plain.— lb*quired: 
a rabbit, baion or pork, seasoning, 
gravy, and paste as 1k‘1o\v. Cost, 
about -.s. 6d. or 2s. Sd. 

Take care to choose a tt*nder rabbit 
Skin, empty, and wash it, and cut it in 
toil or a dozen parts. I f tht* head is put 
in, split it and soak in lukewarm water 
with a little salt, llrain and dry the 
rabbit, and put the inferior joints at 
1 tlio bottom of the pie-dish ; fill up with 
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the rest, adding a few slices of pickled 
pork or bacon, in strips. About a tea- 
spoonful and a half of salt, and half as 
much popper, with a sultspoonful of 
grated nutmeg, may be used for season- 
ing; parsley or other herbs to taste 
can go in ; and, if liked, a tcaspoonful 
of choi)i)cd onion in addition. Cbver 
the rabbit with plain stock or water, 
put a])late or baking-tin over, and cook 
in Ji slow oven until half done, then set 
by to cool. The gravy should be po\ired 
ok and boiled up with thickening 
and more flavouring if needed ; the 
rabbit being ke])t covered th(' while. 
Pour it over, and, when cold, cover 
with flaky or short crust ; egg it over 
or not, as liked, and bake for about an 
hour. This may be serve<l hot or cold. 
Some parboiled potatoes can go at tlu* 
bottom for a cheaper pic. W’luui the 
rabbits are very small and first come 
into the market, the previoiis cooking 
is not needed. And for fully-grown 
ones, if a thick crust be used fora v(tv 
idain family pie, it is sometimes enough 
to cook the legs a little first. 

Another wdij. — I'liisisa more savoury 
pie. Itub the bottom of the dish with 
a clove of garlic, and put chopped 
parsley and shalot over each layer 
with seasoning, and on th(' toj), just 
under the crust, a couj»lo of bay 
leaves. This will be found very tasty. 
Powdered bay hiaves should be put in 
the pic if whole ones cannot he used in 
this way. The pie is further improved 
hy adding some plain veal forcemeat ; 
or herb forcemeat is ver}’^ nice, and 
boiling the head and neck of the rabbit 
down for gravy. 

Note. — Tinned nihbit, if well fla- 
vour<*d, will nuike an excellent pie. 
The crust should be thin, or the meat 
will be ragg y if cooked long. A mixture 
of tinned rabbit, tomatoes, and potatoes, 
with some mixed herbs, salt and pej)p(jr, 
and a dash of garlic or onion, will give 
good results at a small cost; all the 
better if a bit of bacon be put in ; a 
cooked cow-licel will also give body to 
the gravy. A plain sliort crust does 
for this. Cost, when a shilling tin of 
rabbit is used, about 2s. to 26. ad. 


Rabbit Pie, Xtich.— Hare 

Pie, and follow the recipe. See also 
Chicken and Veal Pies.) 

Rabbit Padding, — Required : 
a rabbit, a quarter of a pound of mild 
bacon or pickled pork, gravy and crust 
as below\ Cost, about 2s. 6d. 

Wash and dry the rabbit, cut it up in 
small pieces, and trim the bacon ; cut that 
in dice. Pilt the hcjid and nock of the 
Kihhit on for gravy, adding about a pint 
and a half of cold water and a hunch of 
herbs, with an onion, a few peppercorns, 
and a little salt ; boil gently, skimming 
I as la^quired. When rodueed to half a 
j ))int, strain, and thicken with a little 
I browned flour, and season to taste; 

; tomato pul]) or saueo may he used, or 
, a spoonful of mushroom ketchuj), or 
; store sauce. Line the basin with a 
I medium suet crust (l)age 74(5), and put 
I in the rabbit, placing tint thick pieces 
I next the crust, and mixing in the bacon ; 

1 cb()j)j)e<l ])avsh y may be j)ut in. and 
: eacli layer should be seasoned with salt 
! and i)ej)per. 'J'hen ])Ut part of the 
i gravy in, res(;rving the rest for boiling 
■ u)», and pouring round th(‘ ])udding 
; when dished. Put the cover on, and 
• secure the edgt.'S, then steam the pudding 
I for three to thns* and a lialf liours, or 
j boil it. Jf an old rabbit, ( ithiu* allow 
i a longer time for the cooking, or simmer 
the jiieces for a short time — say an hour 
— in the gravy, and let them cool before 
making the pudding. Or the joints 
can be browned in a little hot fat, 
clarified ; this improves a young rabbit 
also, as the pudding is more savoui y. 
Sausage balls are a fui’therimi)rovenient. 

Amthn' u'ay. — q’liis is rccoinmonded 
to those who do not care for much 
crust. Grease a deep pie-dish or a 
shallow basin, and put in tlin rabbit 
with bacon as above, or a few 8trij)8 of 
beef steak, and season w(dl. Put a strip 
of paste round the edge, and pour in 
gravy to nearly cover the meat ; lay on 
tiie covf.T, and steam as licforc. This 
goes to tabh; in the ))aHin ; it should be 
set on allot dish, and a folded stTviclte 
be pinned round the pudding. {See 
Kentish Piddinos in this chapter.) 
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Another «•«//, which may bo Hpocially 
recommended, is to put a layer of beef 
or pork sausage meat over the rabbit, 
before the })aHte cover is laid on ; bacon 
may bo omitted if liked. A few 
mushrooms improve it, and eggs arc 
sometimes added. If the rabbit is 
])artly cooked beforehand, and a short 
or flaky paste used, or the suet paste 
for meat pies (page 747), this may be 
baked instead of steamed, find will be 
found very nice. It will take about an 
hour in a moderate oven, with a crust 
Ihrot* -fourths of an inch thick. 

Raised Pies.— On page 747 we 
give directions for the making of the 
])aste ; we here dcbiil the various w'ays 
of inising or sluiping it. The lii-st 
])oint is the tempci-ature of the crust, 
for should this be wrong the* pie will 
probably be a failure. The opiTution 
should bo performed in fi wiirm place, 
for if the crust cools bcfcue th<‘ pie 
is completed, it will crack. Wlicn 
the moulding is commenced, the jiaste 
should be Wfirin enough to bo pliable, 
and the sooner the job is out of luind 
the better. 1’hosc who work slowly, 
must start with a warmer paste than a 
(piick worker would need, otlierwise it 
?c<7/ get cold before it is in shajfc. 
While the case is being moulded, the 
part in reserve for the lid and orna- 
mentation should be kept warm over 
a pan of hot water. The mode of 
raising by hand is not easy to make 
dear on piper, and fi jmictical lesson 
should be taken if j) 0 .ssible. The board 
is to be floured a little, and tlu’ paste 
l)ut on it, then worked into a cone 
shape, the diameter of the bottom 
Ixdug fi trifle h\ss than is intended for 
the pie when eomideted, as it will 
spread in the working. The bottom 
should be made quite level, and the 
top flattened. Then go on juessing 
With the knuckles of the right liand, 
kee]>ing them floured a little, find at 
the same time form the Wfills of the 
pie with the left hand. The sides 
should bo smooth and of equal thick- 
ness, and the bottom, too, must bo level, 
and thicker than the sides ; the lid is 


the thinnest of fill. Before Ailing the 
pie note the bottom, and if cracked 
or too thin in any part, roll a scrap of 
paste Ofit, and attach it by means of 
beaten egg. The inner edge of the 
pie at the top, as well as the inside of 
the lid, should be egged after the pic 
is filled, and then pressed together and 
crimped, a hole or two made in the 
to)), and lefives put there and on the 
side of the pie. These are fastemjd 
on with egg ; it can be a whole one, 
or white only answers.* 

Another way is to take the crust, 
after flattening tlu* cone as before, and 
put it on a wooden pie block; thes(' 
arc* sold for vc ry little by wood-turners 
The ]>io, or rather the crust for it, 
should be worked round and round 
until cput»‘ i‘V»*n. and the edge trimmed 
lU' itly with a i»air of scissors. 

A nudhud of raising that is fairly 
successful fiftc-r a little exi>ericnc(-, jind 
which is often fidoptcd where pies arr 
made on fi large scab*, is by means of 
a tin without fi bottom. These are 
made in vfcrious sizes, but the lK>tloiii 
should be large*!' thfin the ti*p. ( hu* of 
three find fi half inches (lec‘p would be 
about four inclic'S in diameter at the 
toj>, and five fit tlu* bottom. Tlu* mode 
of using is simi)le. Tlu* tin is set on 
a board, and the pic‘ee of jiaste, first 
hollowed with the* knuckles, put in, 
and the bottom formed, the paste 
being worked round the sides until the 
edge of the tin is refiehed. It is well 
to Ifike note of the weight of crust 
recpiired for fi tin of a certain size, so 
thfit on future* occasions the correct 
quantity can be made. In this wfiy 
wfiste is ])reventc*d easily. In bfiking 
a pie made in either of these ways, the 
tin on which it is set may be greased ; 
tliis will prevent the pie cfitching at 
the bottom, but it will be more likely 
to slip and Icxse its shape; therefore a 
tin ill the nngreasc'd stale is often pre- 
feiTt*d, as finy slightly burnt jMirtsfrom 
the bottom of the pie can be readily 
scrape*!! olf when it is cold enough to 
turn upside down. 

" Tlu* pie slioiiKl stutul awhile in a cool 
plai*o bel'urc baking, to get tlrni. 
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The baking of pies in moulds is the 
simplest and most satisfactory way. 
The moulds can be had in tin or cop- 
per; the latter are very costly, es- 
pecially when of an elaborate pattern ; 
the tin ones last some time for occa- 
sional use, but the best qualities only 
are satisfactory. Fig. 12o is a com- 
paratively simple pattern, but it turns 



Fic. 12'j.— OvAi, PiK Mould. 


out easily and looks well. The hinged 
sides facilitate the removal of the 
pie when cold. Some are without 
bottoms ; others have u loose one. The 
latter are the better. If the former 
sort be used, the remarks made* 
above as to the baking apply, but 
much may bo done to avoid burning 
by using a stout baking sheet. In 
lining those moulds care is lu.'edcd : 
the paste should be very evtui, and 
must quite easily fill up the mould, 
without any stretching, wc mean : tin? 
bottom is to be made level, and the 
paste worked well up to the bottom 
edge of the sides, and pressed cl().s«dy 
to the sides right up to the top ; if 
this is not done it will not take* the 
pattern of the mould. In pressing, 
keep the fingers floured, and do not 
dig th(r en<is into the crust. If broken, 
repair as above directed. The mould 
must be well grf rased. 

In Fig. 126 a mould of another kind 
is shown ; these are simple to use. 
The crust lias a nice ai>pearance when 
baked, and easily adapts itself to the 
mould. These are called p&te-moulds 
by some ; they (ran be had from a 
coujde to three or four shillings, ac- 
cording to size. Thcs(r have no bott(jm, 
and in using them, or the bottomless 


moulds above described, it is w(?ll to 
use a baking tin of the same shape, 
and as nearly as possible the same 
size, immediately under the bottom 
crust, then to put a stout baking tin 
under ; that next the crust should be 
bright ; the outer one may be iron. 
For a i)io of small size, that is in the 
oven a sliort time, these ju’ccautions 
are not so necessary ; hut in the ease 
of a pie that is in the oven for three 
hours or lunger, uiib'ss care is taken in 
this way, tlie bottom jiaste may have 
to bt* part'd away, or be so hard as to 
be almost unoatalile. For large* jiii'S it 
is always w(‘Il to juri several foMs of 
jiaper round, liiglier than tin* top of tlio 
]>ie, to juevont its becoming U)o dark 
in aii)*^ part. In the cliajitt'r on C.vkks, 
otlu!r moulds that will answ(‘r very 
well for a homely pit? for a school 
luncheon or a Ashing expedition, or 
any o(x*asion wlu'ii ornament is not 
essential, will bo found. 



Fk;. 12(5.— Stkahsuro Pie Mould 


The baking of these pit.-s is not <.*asy 
for the novice. The stead}" heat re- 
(juired is imt always easily gaugtid, imd 
is not praetieabbi when other articles 
are being baked at the sjime time ; but 
is HO to attempt raised pies unless 
the conditions for baking are favour- 
able; for to k(?cp opening and shutting 
the oven door, or constantly moving 
the pie, or shaking it before it is set, 
is to court failure. For pies with a 
thin crust, wlum the tobil weight is not 
much more than a pound, tlie oven may 
be hotter all through than for lieavier 
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ones with thicker crust. All need n 
quick heat at starting, and when the 
pic has begun to colour a little, the 
temperature should be reduced to what 
is known as a “ soaking heat,” and 
this should be maintained. If, after a 
pie has been in the oven for a short 
time, it has turned quite brown, the 
heat is too great : then more folds of 
paper nuist go round, and some lx* 
laid on the to]). On tlu: othcT hand, 
if the crust remains pale, and tin* j»ie 
has decreased in lu'ight, with the bot- 
tom spreatl out, tlu': oven is too eool, 
and tlu* ])ie is in dangcT of bursting, 
though the spreading of the ermst is 
often due to its being too soft. Meat 
put in in a loose manner, instead of 
hnng parkrd, will also cause this: the 
remedy is to remove the pie at once to 
a hotter part of the ovijn, and to jda<*e 
something to prevent further spreading. 
Strips of wood, or weights, are useful 
for the purpose, and may be t.aken out 
as soon as the j)ie has sh!ii>ed its<df. 
These remarks apjdy only to pies that 
are raised by hand, and such are the 
usual troubles consecpuait upon this 
plan. The richer tlu*. crust, tht* gn^ater 
the need for a mould. In all pies 
of si.x to eight pounds in weight, tlu* 
meat is likely to lie uiuh'i-doiui to 
some e.xtent, unless it be i)artially 
cooked beforehand, or the jiie can be 
cooked in a baker’s oven, or one equally 
steady. This a\q)lies to pork move 
than any meat, but wlu*u the cooking 
of the meat in the crust can be en- 
sured, the j)ie is more tasty when it is 
j)ut in raw. Tlu^ time given for the 
baking in all recijx's is approximate 
only; the d(‘j)th of the jiie, as well as 
its wn'ight, the thiekm*ss and richness 
of tlm crust, and the nature of its 
contents, all havi* to be considered, and 
play a ])art in the succ(*ss or failure. 

tSmaii JOtisrd Pun. — To make small 
raised pics in the neatest and quickest 
way, some rings should he got from a 
tinman. The term ‘‘ring’’ is rather 
a misnomer, for it is ajiplit'd to hoth 
round and oval shapes ; rim is the 
corn‘ct name. These cost a trifle only, 
and can be had small enough for a jiie 


of a few ounces, to one of half a pound 
or more ; the latter are very handy for 
breakfast pies for two or three people ; 
the small ones look nice to serve one 
to each. In using them, 8(‘t them on 
a baking sheet with a fold or two of 
greased paper uiidtT, and lin(} them 
with the paste, after greasing very 
little. A good substitute, when rims 
are not at hand, is to raise the paste 
over a small jar; or the bottoms can 
j be cut out, and strips cut for tlu 
sides, and fastened on by means of 
beaten whit(‘ of egg ; the sides can be 
I mad(? neah r if bevelled, and should be 
1 jiressed firmly together. Tlu; tojif 
may be quite ]>lain, or covered with 
small l(*aves. The average proportions 
are a pound of paste, and al)ont a 
jMumd and a (piart(*r of meat for six to 
eight ]>ies. Almost all the forcemeats, 
excejit those with suet, and all the 
sausage meats, make nice little 
pies. 

Baised Pies, Gravy for. — 

The term “j(‘llit‘il gravy” is often 
apjdied to this, and is ii very suitable 
one, as these gnivies should all form a 
j(*lly when cold. To make the gravy 
for a plain pie of pork or veal, the 
bones of the meat and any bits of 
skin and gristle that would spoil tlie 
pie if put in, should be uschI ; they 
should be put on in cold water w ith 
seasoning, such as ]H*j>pcrcorn8, and if 
herbs have lK*en put in the pie, a sprig 
should go in the gravy. Salt, of 
course, is wanti'd. and the gravy should 
always be strained. The thing is to 
give it jilenty of time. ^Vlu‘Il there 
IS any second stock at hand, there is 
no trouble in getting the gi-avy to set ; 
and failing this, there is a ready sub. 
stitute in gelatine, ,should the hones 
not yield a liquor firm enough to std. 
It should always be tested, and it must 
he borne in mind that the gravy which 
the m(‘at has yielded in the baking 
will tend to thin it, therefore it should 
be quite stiff when it goes in. For a 
l»i<* of, Siiy, kidney or other dark meat, 
the gnivy may be coloured with brown- 
ing sailt, or liquid browning, or a little 
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extract of moat will give botli colour 
and flavour; or a nice brown stock 
may be used with gelatine as required, 
then no extract is wanted. The tiling 
to avoid is a clashing of llavoiirs. It 
is equally importint that the gravy bo 
flavoured sutticiently, and in liarniony 
with tlic various condirnemts used in 
the pie ; oth(Twiso the taste of the pie 
will be weakened instead of hi'ight- 
cnt‘d. Should a clear gravy bo re- 
(piiia'd, take some stock and clarify as 
(li riveted for soups, or use some aspic 
jelly {sir (taiinishes), Tliis is, how- 
ever, often put as a toji decoration on 
to pies, as described in our recijies; 
.and in such cases, if the gravy for the 
interior of the pie be vtry carefully 
straim^d, it seldom needs cl.aritication. 
'When pies have to travel, as for a 
picnic, the gravy iiiiist be stronger 
than usual. iSuch ingrediontsas wine, 
flavoured vinegar, lemon juice, &c., 
should not bo put in until the gravy 
is wt‘11 reduced. 

Always let the jiies stand fora short 
time when taken from the oven before 
putting the gravy in ; they will hold 
more, as the m(?ut will sink. Insi.-rt a 
small funnel in the top, and pour the 
boiling gr;ivy in very gnidually, mov- 
ing tlie meat now .and then with a .stout 
woolen skewer. 'J’.ake care not t(» let 
it run ovt;r the top, and saturate the 
paste. If at the last moment the 
gi-avv is found too weak, sheet gelatine 
sliould be added, as that dissolvtis 
iii'-tantly. ( See also Meat Ties, Gkav y 
roK). 

Rissoles. — l’hf‘se may be de- ' 
sciihed as a cooked .sav(»ury mimas . 
en< Io,s(;d in j^astry and fried ; game • 
an<l jjoultry. as w«*II as meat of all i 
s"rt.s, and many %'arieti(;S of fish can 
b<‘ emjiloyed. Tin* jKu’nts to remember 
are that th<' mire e should be carefully 
made ; wheth»‘r the ingTedi«Tits Ik; 
l»ounded, or only cut up siictll, gii.stle, , 
skin, and anything of an equally un- ' 
jihasant nature mu.^t b<- ( xeluded ; a 
rissfde i> a dainty dish, and may l>e i 
served as an entre**. 'J'ln n the crust i 
should be very thin : it cannot be too 


thin, ami as long as it can bo rolled 
without breaking, the rolling should 
go on. "J’hc best puff paste is wanted. 
The fat for frying must bo hot, or a 
sodden and most disagreeable dish 
w’ill be the iT'sult. The crust sliould 
I be quite (Tisp, though not dark in 
colour ; and unless it is thin, it is clear 
that it will not be cooked in the short 
' time in wliich it should be k(‘])t in the 
fat. The ])aste .'^hould bo brushed over 
with raw egg, and then coated, either 
with the finest bread - crumbs, or 
j crush(‘d vermicelli ; the bittt'r is much 
I liked by many, on acc'Oiint of its crisj>- 
' ness, and the ni( <‘ aj^ju'amnee it givrs 
! to the rissoles. 'J'he shape may be 
varied ; ii ve ry usiuil one is made by 
i laying a little* pile* e>f the mince on a 
round e»f ])aslry, (Havering it with a 
! second round. The ('elge*s should be 
I egged and we>ll pressed together, and 
! in the frying the jKistry should be 
kejet und(‘r the* fat ; if lifted out from 
time tej time, the edges are liable to 
jeart. Another shape is obtaine*d by 
foleiing a sepiare of ])aste into a tri- 
angle*, tilt! mince being ]mt in the; 
centre!; a crimped edge^ always jield.s 
to tlie* apjKuriinet*. Tiie semicircle! is 
easily made, liy foleiing a round of 
I j)a.ste ovi*r. Diamond-.shajied rissoltiS 
are ]»re*tty ; the past** slujiild be; cut 
care fully in jiairs, .’ind lb<! i*dges well 
.secured. The exact size is a mutter 
of taste, but nssoles .should never be 
large. They must be well drained 
before di.shing, ;end .should be put on a 
luce j)a]>er or seirviedte, and seMit to 
table as liot as j»ossibl<* with a garnish 
of s(»me; kind. For many kinds, fried 
<ir erfsped ]jai>h y is siiflieient ; shell- 
fi.-h can Ik* used for tli.shes frt>rii fish ; 
ami et»ralline ]K]>p!*r, lohste;r conil, 
gnited eh*'ese, and either u«ijnm ts may 
be* shaken ove*r tlu‘m to de*note; tlio 
nature of the? ceuiteiit.s. (mst, from 
l.s. jK;r de.»zeii, aecoreliiig to sizts and 
riehm‘ss. 

N«iTK.~'rh<* iiuilsler the minco can 
be* to re tain its fm-m, the; ami, 

whatever it.s nature, it nm.sl la? cold 
iHrfem; it is put ill th<! crust. For tho 
different kinds of rissoles, Indkx. 
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Rissoles d, la Heine. — 

Croql'ettks a la Rhine, and niakt^ tho 
mixture us tii(;re directed, but add an 
extra tabl(iKp(x)nful ouch of cream and 
stock. ) 

Rissoles k la Vincent.— Add 

to four tal>les]K>onfuls of rich brown 
sauce a iiiince, made of two table- 
spoonfuls each of cook(id ‘^ame, tongue 
and liam ; flavour with hufllc,* essence, 
and add a tablespoonful of minced 
triifflt‘, a (juartcr of an ounce of glaze, 
dissolved in a tablesp^tonful of !Mad('ira, 
a dash of cayenne, ground mace, and 
salt to taster; a few drops of herbal 
wine should go in last, t(jg(tfu“r with 
the juice from a pounded shalot. The 
ingn.’dients aio all to be a«ided to the 
sauce while that is hot, then stirred 
well, and ]>ut by until cold. Make 
the rissoles in either of the sha))es 
above-nauKsl. 

Rook Pie. — a really good 
pic, the breasts only ef the birds 
should bo used, as tliey are tlif* parts 
that are most worth eating, but in 
many cases the sujtply cd’ binh will be 
too small to allow this ; llu n the wines 
and legs can be u.<ed, but never tlie 
back, or the pie will be bitter; the 
flesh round tlie s])ine must be removed, 
and, needless to «'idd, this is not to be 
used in making the gravy, or the j>ie 
will be as bitter as if the parts were 
j)ut in it. 'Ihi* biids should be stewed 
until almost done before the crust is 
put on; they will take from om* to 
two hours, according to age, and the 
younger the rook.", the bitter the j'ie. 
They must cook vi ry slowly, with tie- 
dish wtdl covered, ami be cooleil before 
covering. Steak can be added, but if 
birds ar<' plentiful it can be tli"- 
peii"e(i with, though a small portiiui i.s 
often put in jimt for the .sake of tin 
gravy : if omitted, a g«Mul k i> 
wantcil. rienty of bbtik ppi-r i" 
mTeH.s<iry, a.s th»‘ pie wants well .si-a.son 
nig, and a pinch of hcibs improves it. 
Six to nine rooks, with hail u pouiid 
of stiNik and a ('ouple of hard < ggs will 
make a good pie. Cost, uncertain, 
i’<M)ks IjM'ing steldutti sedd. 


Rnmu Steak Pie (Tlie Captaiirs 
Own;.— Required: steak, kidney, herbs, 
and seasoning, oysters, stoek, eggs, and 
paste. Cost, about Ils. Gd. on an aver- 
age ; more when oysters and steak arc 
very dear. 

Take a steak from well -hung meat ; 
hi«it it, and cut it in thin slices; it 
should be an imh and a half thick. 
Sprinkle each slice with salt, pt pper, 
and flour, a rnor.^el of minced kidney, 
a dash of .shalot, or herb.s instead, a 
few .shreds of fat meat, and a few' 
dri'ps (d' w.'ilnut ketchup. Now' roll 
uj) eom]»aetly. ami dust flour all over — 
brovvm d flour is best. Distributi- four 
cloves and half a .score of oy.sters 
anumgst tlie meat, if a petund and a 
half has h* cn used; tie n f-ut in the 
di.sh, making tlie rolls high in the 
centre us usual. Ti-ur in tlu' oyster 
liquor, and some brown stock frc»m 
beef bone.s to half fill the disli : a 
pinch of cayenne impn^ves it, but it 
i.s not to bo flavoured with vfgetaHt s. 
Lay a sheet of }>Hj)er, buttered, (>n the. 
t(»p side, over all, then a tin. or an old 
dislu and bake in a gentle ov'en for an 
hour or so. Take it from tho oreii, 
leave it until cold, then put in nutro 
gmvy to three-parts fill the dish, with 
a fi'W sliced hard eggs, seasoned ; cover 
with a flaky crust, and bake for an- 
other hour or so. (AVc Meat Ihts.) 
This pit' is ht st eaten hot. 

Note. — AVhile the meat is cooking 
first in the oven, it ."hould be turned 
over once, the top ]>ieees to the huttom, 
that all may be impregnated with the 
flavour and inoi."ture from the gravy. 
It the oven i." loo hot, set the di.^h in 
a tin of hot w.tter. 

Russiaii Meat P^ty (Liiygg) • 

— The peevlUarily of thiseonsists in its 
''Utaining both lavv and ct'oked eggs. 

I The crust i" ."imilai to that for the Ri >- 
j MANl'iiEKKv IbvsTY, in m xt section, bill 
rielu r, the \ oiks of raw eggs, uti w ell us 
more butler, being n.sed. The size and 
thiekuess (d tlie crust should bt‘ pnv 
imilioimtt' to the meat, and the supply 
of meat should In.' generous. iWf oV 
gauu may be um vl ; it is usually e\H*k<*il 
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in a saucej^an with ))lent}: of soasonins:, j 
an onion, and butter to moivsten well 
for a few niinutea. It must not ho- 
como hard. It is then cut u]>, and 
each pound rec(?ivcs the addition of a 
raw and two liard- boiled ones, 

sliced. The ])asties an^ nuide semi- 
ciri’ular, baked gently on account of 
tlieir solidity, and served hot. A 
mixture of meats is sometimes used. 

Note. — These are not vtuy easy of 
digestion. Small ones, with thin crust, 
are ])r(‘ferahle. 

Salmon Patties. -- There are 
few, if any, tisli that are more useful 
in the making of jiatties than salmon. 
Many recipes might be given, but the 
following will suggest otluTs: — 

Xo. 1. — Tor a cold dish, some pottrd 
salmon (pagi^ oOl) may be mixed with 
thick cream or white sauce, or mayon- 
naise may be used ; only a little t>f 
either is wanted, and the wliole should 
bo thoroughly beaten together. 

Xo. 2. — These are hot, and very tasty. 
Required : half a })ound of cold .sal- 
mon, a little cho})ped })arsley, black 
pepper, cayenne and nutmeg, nr shrimp 
or anchovy essen«'e in place of ])ar8ley, 
or the remains of these or otle r ti>h 
sauces. The fish should be freed from 
skin and bone, which should be used 
for the .sauce. which a small quan- 
tity only is wanted. The mixture i 
should be sufficiently moist to droj) 
from the .spoon easily : a few drops (d 
carmine will improve the colour. 

Xo. 3. — These aie very savoury. 
Tiniicd salmon may be u.s^*d— about 
half a tin will make a nice dish. Kc- 
qiiirod : in addition, the juice of half 
a lemon, the same mea.sure of white 
wine*, a little tarragon vinegar, cay- 
enne, and Trench nmstard. The fish 
sliould be sieved, and mixed with the 
other materials after tliey have bec*n 
blended and thickened with a little white 
roux, or thick white sauce ; the mince 
should be quite hot and well flavoured. 
The bottom of the saucepan may be 
rubbed over with a slice of onion to 
increase the zest. The liquor from 
the fish should he drained off. If 


baked fish bo used, a little butter 
should he juit in. 

Xo. 4. — Tlavour with chutney in- 
stead of mustard, and, should the 
supply of salmon run short, some 
dried haddock may be mixed with it. 
Cost, from 2d. to 4d. each. 

Salmon Vol-an- Vents, Cold. 

— Required : salmon, sauce, pulf paste, 
and gurnish. Tost, fmm 3<1. to 4d. 
each, wlien salmon is in full season. 

Take some fish, boiled or cooked in 
any otlu'r approved way, skin and 
pound it, then sieve it. Takt? one of 
llic nice cold siiuccs, such as anchovy, 
(hervil, criiyfi>h, ](»bster cream, &c., 
and add enough to makt* a creamy 
mixtur»‘. If the (isli and sauce can 
he bb'iabnl mvit ic(\ all the lu‘tter. 
'fbe ca^cs slnnild be small, and tht‘ 
]»<*st put! jiu'itc is rcquin*d. (.SVr j>age 
iSbl.) The lids may be omitted, ami 
any garnish to taste used. 

Salmon Vol-an-Vents, with 
Lobster Cream. -i'‘SVr the re<’ipe 

for salmon with lobster cream, i>ago 
182.) (V>ok the .sdinon as tluTc de- 
scribe<l, ami flake it, then heat it in 
enough of the lobster cream to cover, 
and make a .•'oft mixture. Fill the 
prepared cases, and p»it a littb‘ thick 
hot cre.'im, or a good wliiti* sauce, on 
tlie top. Then du.st over witli lobster 
'•oral. Xo lids arc wanted, but a small 
ring or b af of j>a.stry should he put in 
the < entre. Anotlu'r way of finishing 
(df In to ))\it chojq)ed ( hervil ()r )»arsley 
over llie Niuec or cr^ani, and eo^(,•r 
the ring (»r b*af of pastry with tin 
lobster c(»ral. Cost, from -Id. upwards, 
on an average. 

Sausage Pudding.— Required : 

.sausages, s(;a.soning, paste, and ad- 
juncts as Ik Iow. (a)st, when a pound 
of sausages are u.sed, from Is. 3d. to 
Is. fid. on an average. 

In this form sausages go a long 
way, and a pudding fiiibstantial and 
savoury may cost but little. The basin 
should be lined with a crust half an 
inch or more in thickness -a plain 
suet or dripping one is best; with a 
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good crust, those firo apt to ho. too rich. 
The sausages can 1 h! put in whohi, 
with a little scasomug hotwoon tin; 
layers, and a little chopped onion or 
mushroom if liked ; or, hy way of 
choai)Oiiing the pudding, some cookesi 
rice or macaroni can be })ut in ; a few 
spoonfuls of plain sto(‘k improves the 
pudding. Auotlu'r good disli can be 
made by putting sausagos all rrumd 
th(? sides and at tlie };utlom of tlie 
crust, and filling tin* centre with a 
mince of cold meal of any sort, moist- 
ened with thick(‘netl gravy. Tlie top 
should consist (»f sausagt's; the moat, 
ladug in the eeiitrt', will lie jirottaded 
from over-cooking, but underdone por- 
tions should be selected. For a pud- 
ding of a jiound of sausagos, boil for 
two hours or thereabouts. 'I’lu oejitrc i 
can lu' tilled with i nld sliced potatoes j 
instead of moat ; they should be k(*pt \ 
away from the crust, or it will not be I 
so light ; this i.s a rule that applies to 
all puddings in whiih cold ]»otattH‘S 
are used. They should be well seasoiuHl, 
and herbs cun be added at discretion. 
Only the v(‘ry freshest of sau.sages 
should be used for a pudding, as for 
all other dislu 

Sausage and Liver Pad- 
ding- — Required : sausages, liver, 
bacon, kidney, sea.soning, stock, jia.ste, 
&(*., as below. (\)st, about Is. Od. to 2s. 

Thi.s i.s rrri/ savoury. Take a j>ound 
of beef «.ausag<*s, lialf a pound of i 
alf’s liver, a quarter of a pound of 
stri'aky bacon, ami the same weight of | 
calf’s kidney, with seasoning as hclow. ; 
( 'ut the haeon up and fry it lightly, | 
then slice the liver, and fry it in the 1 
bacon fat ; tak<‘ the liver up, and stir j 
ill a ttM.'-pounful of iiuxihI herbs, eon- ‘ 
sistiug of tliynie, bay leaf, marjoram | 
and parsley; pour in a litth' brown i 
stork, thicken with hrowned flour, and ! 
hoil up ; .season with s;ilt and hlm k | 
liepper, and a hint of ground elovos ; 
m- nutmeg. Minco the kidney, and i 
add to tho gravy, with the sau.sagcs j 
and bacon , the sausages for this should ■ 
he cut into two or three pieces. Then 
make the pudding as above, boil for two 


and a half fo three hours if a suet 
crust, and serve with m.aslu.-d potatoes. 
Dripping crust does for this better 
than suet, iinlo.-s tlie latter be very 
plain, and the “digestible mode” be 
followed (ficc page 747). 

Sausage Rolls. — These are 
mad<»' either from Ix^ef, pork, or veal 
sausages ; they should be first par- 
boiled for five to ten minutes, aceoiil- 
ing to kind and thickness, then 
skinned and cooled, and cut in halves. 
Flaky paste is gimorally liked, and 
No. tS will be found suitable, or a 
rielier one can be used. It should be 
rolled the eighth of an inch thi.-k, or 
a trifle over, and cut in ]*ieces about 
four inches long- a trille longer than 
the sausii^es and about ibrco inehef 
wido. fso that it just foldr^ ovct. The 
halt siusagi- should be l.dl in the 
<-enln-, and the edges of the pa.ste 
moistene<l with a little beaten egg, 
and after folding, the ends should be 
trimmed if nece>siry, though if cut 
straight at first they will not need it. 
Th(^ join may either be made in the 
middle of th** iindtT-side, or at the 
edge like a i>uli‘ ; the first is the 
neater. Lay tlu* rolls on a baking- 
sheet, and make a slanting cut or two 
on the tops ; then bake them in a 
quick oven, and when three-fourths 
done, brush them over with beaten 
egg, as they should be nicely glazed 
when done. They will take about 
twenty to tw'enty-tive minutes. Cost, 
about 2d. each. 

Plainer rolls, for taking on a jour- 
ney, Ac., may be made by putting 
some beef sausage meat in a roll on a 
piece of plain paste, and need not be 
cooked beforehand; sty the paste No. 
1 or 2 is used; roll it a ijuartor of an 
inch thick, and put a couple of ounee.s 
of siiiKsjige meat on, forming it into 
.shape ; then fold over, and bake for 
about thirty to forty minutes, in a 
slower oven than the above. Broad 
dough is used for very substantial 
rolls. 

Savoury Batter Fuddiuge.-* 

The foundation is the same as for the 
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plain YoKKt^HiRE Pl’diung (page 803). 
To this should be added a saltspoonfnl 
of pepper, and a little grated nutmeg 
or other s])iee, as ullspiee or cloves. 
Some chopped parsley and thyme will 
give a very jjh'asant zest ; or sage can 
be added, and with the addition of 
a dish of baked or frical onions, a 
satisfying and chea]) meal for childrtm 
is easily obtained. In curry j)owder, 
too, there is a good S(‘asoning im'dinm 
for this sort of pudding. A teaspoon- 
ful or so can be mixcal witli each half 
pound of flour used ; or a little spieo 
and lemon peel may bo put in tln‘ 
batter, and sonic plain gravy tlavoured 
with curry powder served with the 
pudding. [Sec also reci}>es for curry 
sauce and digestive sauce in Hot 
S.^UCES.) 

Some chopped leeks or chives are 
considered a. very good addition to 
batter puddings by many. Tln'v 
should bo very well washed, and, if 
leeks, must bo partly cooked; chiv«-s 
only ncfoil scalding. When these pud- 
dings are to take the place of meat in 
a meal, they can bo made more 
nourishing and very nice by jiutting 
in a puddings made from half a pound 
of flour about two ounces of chopjied 
liver or kidney ; as these yield gnivv, 
the milk in the liatter should be vv~ 
duced a trifle. Some underdone cold 
beef may be chopped up and mixed in, 
if the batter be poured in a thin layer 
in a tin and quickly baked, so that the 
meat has n<>t time to become hard, 
riain gravy improves the.se. Co.st, 
from i)d. upwards for a good-sized 
puddiiq 

Savon^ Dumplings. ~ ( sve 

page 7-37 for general hints on these.) 

Nfj. 1. — Mix two ounces each of 
wholeme:il. oatmeal, and white bread- 
< runibs with an ounce of flour ; rub in 
three ounces of clarified fat, and add a 
s;tlts])ooriful of salt, and nearly as 
mucli pepper ; then mix in half a Um- 
spoonful of baking-powder, and the 
same of mixed sweet herbs, with a 
little ground mace or nutmeg ; beat up 
an egg and put it in with milk to 


make a paste that can he rolled into 
dumplings in the hand. Those may 
be b()ilt?d or steamed; dumplings the 
size of a small egg will take an hour. 
These are good with stews or boiled 
meat; in the latter case they can be 
boiled with the moat. 

JVV>. 2. — ]Mix half a pound each of 
bread-crumbs and flour, white or 
I brown. Put in two or three ounces of 
j fat bacon, scraped, and as much salt as 
I may be required, "with a good sea.son- 
! ing of pejiptT, a tables 2 >oonful of 
cluqqied onion, and a teaspoonful of 
I sage and parsley mixed. Thtui make 
i into a Stitt' p.'iste with skim milk or 
! water, aTid boil. Rather more baking 
: ])Owder than the above should be put 
j in. Cook as above. These are siiit- 
: able for serving with any lean meat in 
■ the form of a ha.sh or stew, or round 
a dish of minced meat of a plain sort. 
Chives or scalded sluilots can be used 
i in jdaco of onions, and f<>r more 
siivouiy ones, rub a bit of tln^ brt'ad 
with garlic bi'fore crumbling it in. 

; Xo. 3. — These arc made as No. 2, 

, with tin* addition of a tables])oonful of 
cho]>ped kidney (»f any sort ; they 
should be mixed very stiff, and are 
i best made the .size of a small orange, 

! and tierl each in a little cloth. 

I A'o. 4. — Tse liver instead of kidney; 
j the Ikuoii may be reduced in quantity, 

: or omitted if liked, but it is a great 
! improvement. For other recipes Kre 
Lndex. 

j Note. — Either of the suet pastes, 

; No. 13, may be made into ilumjdings 
j by adding any of the above in- 
gredients. 

Savoury Pleura. —For a fleur a 
ring moula is required. Those arc 
made both ]>lain and fluted, and from 
an inch u]>wards in dejith ; they arc 
of tin, and cost very little. For 
ordinary u.se they are about the eir- 
cumferenee of a tea -saucer, or a break- 
fast saucer. 'J'he paste is the first 
consideration, and this should be short 
and not too rich, and it must be thinly 
rolled. Various additions are made 
according to the natiue of the filling ; 
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for a fleur made from cheese, a little 
cayenne and a morsel of grated cheese 
should b(! added to th(^ jniste; or for 
one of hsh, a little anchovy essence 
and a dash of cayt'iiiie would be an 
im})rovement. A morsel of mace or 
nutmeg would bo used by some cooks. 
The ring is set on a baking-sheet, that | 
has boon covered witli a fold or two 
of greas(‘d p!i}u*r, or the pajxu’ can \h 
twisted up round the bottom of tin 
ring. The inside of the ring is then ! 
greased a very little, and the crust ! 
put in cjuite evenly, the edges being 
triinincd neatly. A sheet of kitchen ' 
j)aper, greased on the side next the ■ 
paste, goes next, and this is filled with | 
rice or other raw grain to kee]» the 
crust in place in the Iwiking. The* j 
bottom of the paste should be jiricked ■ 
a few times to ke(‘p it down to the tin, 
before the paiier goes in. Then bake 
steiuiily to a delicate brown; take the 
l)ap<T and its contents out, and juit the 
j)asto back in tin* oven to dry in.'iide 
before filling. This is the metho<l if a 
cooked ju’Cparation is used, such as a 
nice rag<»ut of fish, or a rich iniiiee of 
]>oultry or gsiine, or meat any s<*rt. 
When a raw mi.xturc is juit in and 
baked with the crust, the mode differs; , 
this is illustrated in the reeiite for j 

Chkese Flei u, j 

The riec from tlie ahovo need not Iw? \ 
wasted; it can be stored for use again 
in the »ime way. Ki/.inc and similar 1 
cereals are ju eferable to rice on account j 
of their lightnes.s. | 

Savoury Snet Puddings.— : 

(tSJrr the laa-ipes for suet ]uiste, l«ge 
740, for the foundation.) To give the 
necessiiry savour, add ]»epjw‘r, eayenne, 
nutm(‘g, or any other sj)iees, with 
olh(*r eondiments in the shajH' of curry 
powder, herbs, Ac. {*Vc S.woruY 
l)r.MPLi-Nns, above, and others, for 
which rcfereni'e should he made to 
the Index.) If to be boih’d in a elofh, 
the paste must lx* stiff. If in a ba.sin, 
it may b<? softer, and an egg is an 
improvement. (Ser rules for cooking 
Buet puddings, later.) Those ar<^ 
very nice sliced when cold, and fried 


in a little hot fat. Commonly served 
with meat, they furnish in themselves 
a tasty and satisfying meal, with the 
addition of a plain gravy and some 
vegetables. 

Note. — The flavour is improved by 
using plain stock in place of water for 
the mixing. 

Sea Pies. — These are made of 
scraps of cooked meat, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what may not go in, for 
very often the remains of a fowd, some 
sjilt beef, and all sorts of roast meat, 
find a place in the same pic. The 
seasoning is of as varied a nature as 
the contents, though generally some 
onion or herbs are ])ut in in addition to 
hot sauce or Ji little chutney, or what- 
ever may he handy. The mode of 
iiiakiiig the j)ie is to line a deep dish 
with the crust, suet or any other of a 
plain sort, and to till up with alternate 
laytTS of nn at and crust, the latter 
forming the top layer. Some stock or 
gravy, or. failing either, a little water 
should go in, though wluTe sea jues 
are an institution, there should be 
no lack of st<*ck. The ]ue can be 
baked (»r steameil until done, and will 
be found by no nutans unjuilatable ; 
the only objection is tliat the meat 
is naturally overcooked. Therefore, 
when eonveniont, let some of the 
nu'at be luw, and bike the precaution 
to put this near the edge of the dish. 
This is a good way to use up the 
inferior jxirts of any materials left 
over from pies of a better class. 

AuQiht r %cau . — Take some meat and 
a mixture c)f vegetables, cooktai, and 
put them in a dish that has been lined 
with crust, then put on a cover. 
Should the vegetables he of a moist 
kind, little or no stock need go in 
this, hut a plain gravy can Ik? servcil 
with it. A very good sea pie is made 
from the necks and bteks of a few 
rabbits and chickens, with a bit of 
salt ])ork or Imcon, and some |.>otutoe8, 
onions, and carrots or celery. The 
meat should be chopped up in small 
pieces, and well-seasoned. The latter 
method given above is the better when 
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there are many bones in the moat. 
The remains of a curry are often used 
up in this way, and a small quantity 
will give zest to a good-sized jde. 
Cost, variable, but, as a rule, very 
little. 

Shrimp Pie.— I^cquired: shrimps, 
puff paste, stock, wine, and seasoning 
as below. Cost, about Is. 6d., when 
made from a pint of picked shrimps. 

Take as many shrimps as will almost 
fill the dish, pick them, and season 
with cayenne, pounded mace, a little 
salt, and vinegar or lemon juice. A 
small proportion of essence of ancho- 
vies may be added if liked. II utter a 
pie-dish rather thickly, and line the 
edges with puff paste. Tut in tlie 
shrimps, pour over them a glass of 
light wine and a small cup of fi.sh 
stock. Cover with puff paste, and 
bake in a well-heated oven. Time to 
bake a moderate-sized pie, three-([uar- 
ters of Jin hour. 

Another uatj . — Kequired : slirimps, 
anchovies, slialots, mushrooms, season- 
ing, butt(‘r, (ggs, wine, stock, and 
paste as below. Cost, about 2s. .'id. to 
2s. 6d. 

Pick throe ]>ints of shrimj)s from the 
shelbs. ^lix with them two or tliree 
anchovies, wa.shed, boned, and shredde<l 
A’ory finely, some chopped jiar.sley, 
two chopped shalots, and a han<lful of 
very smull button mushrooms. Butter 
well the bottom of a pie-dish with 
good fresh butter, and put the shrimps 
into it, 8ca.soning them with a little 
black pepjKjr and some cayenne ; if not 
salt enough add a little, making 
allowance, however, for the wtlt of 
the {inchovie.s, for, if too salt, the jne 
will be w’orthle.ss, lUace over the 
shrirnji.s 8(jV<Tal lumps of fresh butter, 
amounting in all to a quarter of a 
pound, also two hard-boil<*d eggs 
shelled and cut into quarteis. Pour 
into the dish a good glassful of sherry 
and a gill of fish stock, in which has 
been yueriou.sly mixed a dessertsjmon- 
ful of mushroom ketchup and a tea- 
spoonful of soy. Put a good crust 
over the pie anil bake in a quick oven- 


Flaky crust may be used for this pic ; 
it sliould be rolled thicker than for 
the foregoing. 

Snipe Pudding. — An excellent 
pudding may be made wdth snipes and 
w’oodcock, as well as wdth small wild 
fowl of various kinds. IhMjuired : 
snipes, steak, seasoning, paste, and 
gravy as below'. Cost, about Is. 9d., 

I exelusivi^ of the birds. 

Pluck and singe a brace of snipes, 
halve them, tak(j the gizzards away, 
but leave the trail. Season with salt 
and cayenne, and a little pepper. Lino 
a basin with rich sutd crust, put in a 
slice of the steak, cut ready for serv- 
ing ; season, juit on it the birds, and 
fill lip and cover with steak again. 
Pour in good brow’ii stock to three- 
jiarts eov(T the contents of the basin, 
cover as usual, and boil or st(*am 
the pudding. It must lx; scTved hot. 

1 Allow three to four lu)urs for th( 
cooking. I'he meat may be put at the 
bottom and sides of Ihepastt- to form a 
lining if liked. 'J’lie best st(;ak .should 
be elio.sen. 

I Anothiv waif. — Fry the steak, allow- 

ing half-a-])ound or mtber more to a 
brace* of birds. Prepare the snipes and 
cover them witli clan*! for an hour, 

I then make, the* juidding as usual, and 
I add good stock to llie wine, willi 
sea.s(»iiing and a morsel of lightly fried 
onion or shalot fim*ly clio])pod. A 
morsel of roux and glazes sliould b<^ 
added. U.se some* in the basin, tlien 
boil the rest up and serve it W'ith the 
pudding, which is excellent. 

Squab Pie,— 4'his is a poimlur 
West of Kngland dish. It is generally 
ma<le of mutton ; h*an e]ioj)s from the 
neck, again divided, may b<* u.sed, or 
the uikIlt meat from llie shouldiT. It 
is put in the di>h in layers, with apples 
and onions sliced. The* ajiples are 
sweetened a little, and the rest of the 
materials seasoned wdtli salt and |>eppor. 
A small quantity of water is poured in, 
and Koiiietimes morsi ls of fat bacon are 
ii.Hed should the mutton be all loan. A 
thick plain paste, such us No. 1 or 2, is 
used, and the pie baked in a moderate 
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oven, that the moat may have time to 
cook. 

A very good imitation of this is 
made from cold moat, boiled bacon, 
cooked onions, and apph' saiico. Plain 
stock in place of wat(;r is a great 
improv(*ineiit. (Jost, varies with the 
proportion of iia^at used. 

Star Gazer Pie.— Pequired : fish, 
bread, ))arsl<y, s<^as<miiig, (‘ggs or 
cream, vinegar, and j»aste. Cost, varies 
with the fish used ; about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
if iruiekerel. 

T'his is a favourite Cornish dish, and 
is thus named because the lu^ads of the 
fish are usually placed mouth upper- 
most and in tlu* centre of the cover 
of the jne, as jngeons’ legs are in a 
pig<^on pie, and therefon; the fish are 
supposed to bo gazing at the stars. 
Fresh h(‘rrings or mackerel may Im* 
used, 'bake as many as will fill a 
moderate-sized dish ; they sluuild 1 m‘ 
sealed and emjitiid and the bones re- 
moved. JiMV them fiat and seas*»n 
with salt and ju pjx r and soim* cboj>j>»*d 
parsley, then roll tli* lu uj). JJutt<T the* 
pie-dish and sju-inkle upon it a thick 
layer of brt*ad-crumbs ; put in the 
lish, and sprinkle with more crumbs; 
proceed thus until the dish is full. Lay 
a few slices of bacon or ham ovi-r all, 
and tlien pour over stJine beaten eggs 
which have been llavoured with a litth* 
tarragon vinegar, or some cream may 
be list'd insb^ad of eggs ; the latter 
must be in proportion to the size t>f 
the j)ie, from four to six will In 
wanttid. Fse a good paste, either short 
or flaky, jait the beads of the fish in 
the middle, ami bake in a well-heated 
oven: set* that the beads are washeil 
and dried. Wiien the pie is d(»ne put 
a piece of parsley in the mouth of each 
fish, and serve hot. 'l ime to bake a 
j»ie of four to livt* mackerel or six to 
eiglit herrings, from an hour and a 
quarter tt> an hour and a half. 

Sweetbread Vol* an- Vent.— 

Ke(juired ; sweetbreads, butter, cream, 
stock, wine, simsoiiing, eggs, puff jMiste, 
and other udjunets as below. Cost, 


variable, according to price of sweet- 
bread. 

Soak two large sweetbreads in water 
for a couple of hours. Boil them 
quickly for ten minutijs in white stock 
and throw them into cold w’ater. 
AVhen cool, dry th<;m perfectly, cut 
th(*m into small pieces, and dredge 
flour upon them. Melt two ^ounces 
of butter in a siiucepan, put in half 
an ounce of flour, the sweetbri'ad, the 
third of a pint of white stock, the 
straiiu'd juice of a lemon, tw’o table- 
Kp(M>nfids of sherry or Madeira, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, the thin lind of 
half a lemon, half a blade of mace, 
two cloves, and a little jKjpper, salt, and 
grate<l nutmeg. Let the sauce boil up 
om-e, skim it. and M tlu* sweetbreads 
simmer gently until done enough. 
Take them up, stniin the sfiuce, and 
mix with it gratlually the- yolks of two 
eggs, beaten ui> with four tablespoon- 
fids of cream. Stir the sauce o^e‘r the 
file for a minute or two, but do not let 
it boil. Make a vol-aii-vent case four 
inrhi'S in diameter »tr page 801,, jire- 
jKire and fill it with tlu* mince. S<;rve 
the \ol-au-v«‘nt wry hot on a neatly 
fobled napkin. This dish will be much 
I iniprove<l if a few mushrooms and 
1 browned jKdatoi-s are added to the 
prejiaration. Cb*au and skin eighteen 
or twenty button mushrooms, put them 
into a sauct'jian, cover with boiling 
water, and add the strained juice of a 
i lemon and a litth* salt. I^et them boil 
I quickly for b-n or twelve minutes. 
.Make a dozen very small balls of 
mashed potatoes, dip th<*sc in egg, and 
mukt* them hot in the oven. Fill the 
vol-aii-vent ease (which, if the mush- 
ixioms and potatoes are addini, will need 
to be six inches in diameter) with 
layers of sweetbread, potato l)alls, and 
mushrooms. Four the siiuce over all, 
and st'i ve. % 

This dish can he varied eonsidenibly. 
Any of the sauces given for sweet- 
breads and other white meats may be 
usihI, the swtHdbreads Ixjing cooked by 
bmising or other mid hods and mixed 
with it. PurtH's of mushroom and 
other vegt'tables are used also ; if rich 
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they can take the place of sauce for 
mixing with the sweetbread. Or, 
after tilling the case with any desired 
sauce and sweetbreads, small whole 
mushrooms can be used for garnishing 
the top ; truffles are used similarly, 
and small slices of ham or tongue, cut 
into faiKjy shapes, can be employed 
with or witlioiit forcemeat baills. 
Always bear in mind that the interior 
mince must be thick, and mushrooms 
cooked so as to preserve their colour. 

Tench. Pie. — Kequired : fish, paste, 
butter, claret, and seasoning. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Butter a pie-dish and lino the edges 
with a good crust. Put in the tench, j 
season with pepper and salt, and grate | 
a little nutim,*g over it. Place small i 
lumps of butter here and there upon j 
it, and pour over it a little claret and j 
water. Cover the dish with crust, and \ 
bake the X)ie in a well- heated oven, i 
Have ready a little nicely-seasoned ' 
strong gravy, and when the x>ic is ; 
done enough j^our it in through the ! 
hole at the top. A good pie may bo 
made with tench and eels. The fish 
should be cut into conveiiient-si/.el 
l)ieees and placed in layers in iIh; di.sh 
with a little pfjpjKT and Kilt, eliojiped 
parsb y, and an anclnjvy out small be- 
tween each layer. Time t<i bak«', 
about an liour, if the fi.sh lias been 
panly cooked beforehand. With raw 
fish the ]»ie is not so nice. 

Tomato Damplings. - Tiiese 

are nice as a separat‘d course; or to 
serve with meat, such as a slew or liash ; 
or they can accomjiany a plain joint. 
Th<? tomatoes should bo of modei-atc 
size, and as nearly one size as possible; 
th< y are preferably iii>e, but if slightly 
unripe and well cooked, they are very 
nice, and if a little sugar be added, tho 
flavour will be imj>roved. Some small 
pudding basins that will hold one 
tomato each are to be lined with thinly- 
rolled HU(.*t or other crust, as th(; 
durnjdings cfiii be either Hteamed or 
boiled, or baked ; for the latt<;r, a short 
crust should be used. The fruit Ciin bo 
skinned or not, but is better so treated ; 


the seasoning may he of herbs and a 
dash of onion, as well as salt and 
popper, though many will like no 
addition to those condiments. No 
gravy or w^ater should be put in ; the 
fruit will yield plenty if quite ripe. 
The top should be jmt on as for 
puddings generally; these are an ex- 
ception to the ordinary dumplings 
which are put into a cloth— the basin 
being used to prevent the escape of 
the juice. Cups may be used if more 
convenient. Time, about an hour; 
longer if suet crust. Cost, about 2d. 

I to 2*d. each. 

Tomato Puddings.— These may 
be made on the above plan; or as 
follows : — Suiq)Osing a X)udding-basin 
that holds a pint after lining ; hike 
half a jjound or rather more of toma- 
toes; use them whole if small, and 
break them up if large ; put them at 
the bottom and sid(?8 of tho basin, thtui 
put in the centre some cold meat in 
dice or slice.s. moistened w'ith a little 
good thick stock from the bones of tho 
meat ; do not put in enough seasoning 
to destroy tlie flavour of the tomatoes. 
Then j)ut a layer of cooked rice or 
inaciirimi all over the top of the meat and 
tomatoes, and finally the crust. Some 
bacon may bt* added to the moat, and 
various additions are xsTinissiblo. [See 
the recijics for Meat Koll BrnniNCs, 
page 773.) (’over with jMtstis and 
leave a good rim in lining the basin, 
that it may l)o brouglit over tlu? cover ; 
this ensures the nun-lx>iling out of llie 
juice. Time, for a crust of half an 
I inch thick from suet, about two hours 
I to boil, or longer will imj)rovo it; if 
j baked, and a short crust used, about an 
I hour will do. It may be served in or 
: out of the basin. Some more gravy 
I should go to table witli it. Cost, 
aliout Is. 

Turbot Pie.— lh?(iuired : turbot, 
w'ine, Icunon, seasoning, saucTe, puff 
paste, and adjuncts us Ixdow. Cost, 
from 2s. to 28. 6d. on an average. 

Take a couple of |X>unds of fresh 
fish, and cut it up aftnr fnaiiiig it from 
the bone and dark skin ; lay tho 
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pieces in a mixture of lemon juice 
and white wine, with a little salt and 
pepper, and leave for an hour, then 
make the pie, piling up the fish dome- 
shaped. A rich sauce should be made 
from the bones, &c. ; one of the wliito 
sauces enriched with egg- yolks is most 
suitable ; but lobster or shrimp, or any 
other preferred, may be used. When 
a marinade is not liked, the fish may 
be soaked for a time in warm cream ; 
that should go into the sauce. Another 
good pie is obtained by adding hard- 
boiled eggs, and pouring rich chce.so 
sauce over; this is very bisty, and, if 
liked, some boiled macaroni can be 
added. For the cover, good puff paste 
is wanted, and should be nicely or- 
namented with leaves. Time, {ibout 
an hour to bake. Dish on a folded 
serviette, and garnish with fried pai-sley, 
and if the sauce be made from shtdl- 
fish, a few prawns or shrimps can be 
put hero and there. The crust may be 
sprinkled with a little coralline pe}>jM*r, • 
or chopped parsh'y, or with gnitcd 1 
cheese if cheese sauce is u.sed. Turbot j 
)ie is a favourite, and it is worth some 
itlle trouble 

Turbot Vol-au-Vent.- 1 

YV HITE Fisk V ol- au- V ent, page 803.) j 

Turkey Patties, Pies, fcc.~ 

(^See recipes under Chicken and Fowl.) 

Veal Patties* — ^lake the cast's I 

ns given on juige 770. Fill with one j 
of the following inixture.s, allowing on 
an avenigo a tiiblespoonful for each: — 

Xo. 1. — Mince six ounces of cooked 
veal and two ounces of ham, season with 
salt and popper, cayenne, and nutmeg, 
moisten wdth veal 8to<'k, a little cream 
and lemon juice, and thicken with 
white roux or flour and butter. The 
whole should be lx)iled up Won' the 
meat goes in, and it shouhl stand long 
enough to become flavoured. (Sff re- 
eijHia for minces, A'e., in Coli> Meat 
Cookery.) A spoonful of grated cheese 
may bo used. 

Js^o. 2. — Allow half a dozen minml 
oysters and half a pound of veal ; use 
the oyster liquor to make a little wliite 


sauce {^ee Sauces) ; season nicely. 
This is a good way to use up veal that 
is a little underdone. Parsley may be 
added if liked. 

Ko. 3. — Make a mince of cooked 
veal and ham, and add thick plain 
white sauce to moisten ; flavour with 
thyme, parsley, and nutmeg. Any of 
the adjuncts given in Yeal Sausages 
and Fokcemeat.s arc suitable in addi- 
tion. A little cooked rice or macaroni 
may be used up in these. 

XfK 4. — Take two-thirds of veal to 
one-third of ham or good bacon ; to 
every quarter X)Oiind allow a table- 
spoonful of mushroom puree or sauce, 
and enough stremg stock to moisten ; it 
should jelly when cold. The patties 
will 1 k‘ found handy for picnics, &c. 
If raw meat, it may he cooked in the 
stock and minced when cold. It is 
essential that for the plainest all skin 
and gristle he left out and the meat 
finely minced. Cost, from 2d. each. 
The meat from a roast, with some of 
the gravy, sf'rves for a plain brown 
mince bu* pattie.s. 

Veal and Ham Pie, Eco- 
nomical. — Ke(iuired : a j>ound and 
a half of veal cutlets from the log, six 
or eight ounces of conked ham, and 
forci'int'at as U'low. t’ost, about 3s. 

Take the meat, and cut in very thin 
slices, and In'at them out with a knife 
dipped in coM wati r. Sprinkle with 
a few drops t>f lemon juiee. Then put 
a strip of ham on eac h, and, if possible 
a bit of nuitlon or vi al kidney, as it is 
a great imj)rovement. A little jdain 
veal forcemeat, made soft enough to 
sprt'ad easily, should also In* put on. 
Poll up rathei tightly, and W thendU 
upright in tl»e dish, packing them 
tv'gethcr. The miilille should be the 
highest. Time parts cover with 
stiK'k, or dissolve a little gelatine in 
water : season well, and cover with 
crust, which should Ih> of medium 
richness and lathor thick, as the moat, 
Wuig raw, requires quite an hour and 
three-quartei's or two houi*s to bake. 
A very modemte heat after tho first 
quarter of an hour is essential. This 
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is a very good pie if the meat he tender 
and cut thinly ; these are the main 
points. 

Veal Fie from Cooked Meat. 

— The remains of a cooked joint, so 
long as it is not overdom', will make a 
very good pie. The neck is a nice 
part for the purpose, as tin? meat is so 
tender ; but any other will do. Take 
the meat from the bones, and put the 
latter on to stew with a good bunch of 
herbs and a strip of lemon peel, any 
mushroom peelings, or other adjuncts; 
the gravy should be well seasoned, and 
the bones may be stewed for some 
hours. The meat is to be divided and 
put in the dish with some little cakes 
of forcemeat, or it can go in layers; 
if for serving hot, a mushroom force- 
meat is excellent ; for a cold ]de 
probably one of herbs will be relished. 
A minced veal kidney will add to tlui 
goodnt'ss. The gravy should he put 
over to nearly cover, and a thin flaky 
paste used, and the disli filled ii}> with 
more gi*avy after baking. For a cold 
pie, let it come up to the crust, and be 
stiff enough to jelly; then, when cut, 
the meat and enist will be joined 
together. F<n* a hot one, a sj)oont'ul or 
two of boiling cream, though not a 
necessity, will bo found a nice addition. 
The main i>oint here is a g(tod gravy 
{see page 771). For i»ies of this 
kind, cold ham, passed through a 
sausage machine, and put in layers with 
the rest, is used sometimes ; some 
cayenne jiepper, grated l(‘mon peel, and 
white i>epjMir should he first mixed in. 
Celery salt is a good condiment for 
veal pies of any sort. Cost, about 
2s. 3d., w hen a pound of veal is used ; 
less, if no kidney or ham. 

Veal Pie, Plain (for family use). 
— liequired : veal, seasoning, paste, 
&c., as below. Cost, from 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 6d. on an average. 

Take two pounds of the breast of 
veal, cut it into pieces an inch and a 
half square, and season with a .‘'avoury 
pow'der made of two teaspoenfuls of 
salt, one teaspooiiful of while pepper, 


half a teaspooiiful of pounded ma(;e, 
and half a teaspoonful of grated lemon 
rind. Four ovit the moat a small 
quantity of water, and add an onion 
and a small bunch of sweet lierbs. L«?t 
the meat lioat gently, and jidd a little 
more water till there is us much as will 
barely cover the meiit. Stew the veal 
very gently till it is n(?arly done. Let 
it remain until cold, then take out the 
fat. Place the mcnit in layers in a 
pie-dish, and jiut in a little bacon and 
some plain forei'mesit balls if liked. 
Strain a little of the stock over the meat. 
Liiu' the edges of the dish with jiastry, 
cover with the same, and make Ji hole 
in the ci'ntre. Ornament the surface 
of the )>ie, and bake in a well-liealtMl 
oven. Boil Die grjivv that was not 
used, and w lien the j)ie comes from tlie 
oven, pour it in. Time to stew’ the 
veal, about one hour jiiid a half or more ; 
to bake the pi(‘, three-quarters of an 
hour to one hour. 

Veal Pie, Raised. — Allow 
about a pound of crust for a iH>und 
and a quarter of meat, or for a plainer 
]>ie equal wt.'ights may be taken. {See 
jj.'ig’c 74 S for tin* crust. j 'Dk* \eal 
sh<»uld be frei* from skin and gristli*, 
and if no mincing machine is at hand, 
it sbouM be cut in slices half an inch 
thick, then in strips, and linally in 
dice ; tlie pieces must be about lialf an 
inch square. Especial caution is 
nec(‘ssjiry with regard to freedom from 
taint where veal i.-s eonccuned. It is a 
matter of taste whether bacon or bam 
be added ; for most pecqde the addition 
will be an ini])rovement ; either sliould 
bo nici ly trimmitd, ami cut small, and 
may Imj jireviously boiled if any fear 
of hardness. The s<‘aKoning tun be 
IKqiper and salt, about half a tcaspoon- 
ful of the former to the j)Ound of 
meat, th(! Hfilt b(*ing regulated liy the 
condition of the bacon; if all veal bo 
used, a tcasjioonful to the i)OUiid w'ill 
be about right. If herbs are added 
they should b(‘ in the finest powder 
(tli<j n;(’ij>e8 und<jr Fokcemkats and 
Sai SAGES will serve as a guide to tho 
kinds and j>roportions) ; if fresh parsley 
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is used, the i)ie, though very nice, will 
not keep so well. The moat should 
ho moistened with a few drops of 
watrr or stock, and thoroughly blended 
with the seasoning, and the pic made 
and baked as directed for ])ork pie, 
page 782. The kidne^y is often used 
if meat from the loin be employed, but 
it can be omitted, and any nice lean 
j)art makes a good pie ; the best part 
of the n(‘ck is very suitable. These 
directions arc for a plain pie only. 
When a ricluT one is wanted, the 
crust shoubl be first lined with force- 
meat ; oru! of veal and ham, ora veal 
Biiusage m(?at is nice, or either of the 
mor(! highly-flavoured ones can be 
used. For the gravy iiee page 781). 
Tfiis is to be well-s(jasoned, or the j>ie 
w'ill Ije rather insipid. ToUil co.>t, 
about 9d. to lOd. per pound. 

Veal Pie, Superior.—Required : 

v(?al, wine, stock, crust, ckc., as below. 
Cost, about 4s. Gd., if two pounds of 
meat an^ used. 

Draih<* the veal until it is half done 
in a mixture of good stock and wine 
(Mce recipes for liraised V(!al in Made 
l)isuEs). Butter a pie dish and ]>ut 
the sliced veal in with a little sweet- 
bread and lean liiim in strip**, both 
cooked; add a few button mushrooms; 
every layer should be seasoned with 
Biilt, white pepi)er, lemon rind, and 
juice (a few droj).s only), and the di.^ih 
three-parts filh d with the gravy from 
tht‘ veal, and a little glaze addt'd. A 
bunch of herbs shoubl be cooked with 
th(‘ V(‘al. This sliould be covered 
witli a good thin crust, and baked 
carefully. It is best hot. Fora cold 
dish, the swetftbread can be replaced 
bv a couple of hard eggs and a calf’s 
kidney. 

not her way , — Cut thin .slices of 
veal, flatten and season them, cover with 
ham in dice, then roll up and skewer 
them ; brown in a little hot fat and 
set by to drain. Then braise until 
half done in stock ; remove the skewers 
and put the meat in the dish with a 
dozen of oysters ; till up with oyster 
liquor, and the stock thickened with 




brown roux ; keep back some to add 
after baking. Finish as above. 

Veal Vol-an- Vents, Superior. 

— Required : veal, stock, eggs, crumbs, 
gravy, wine, S(;a 80 iiing, sweetbread, 
jmste, &c., as under. Cost, variable. 

For good-sized dishes cut the veal 
in slices, then in rounds the size of a 
shilling ; braise them in a little slock, 
and when cold, egg and crumb and 
fry them. [Svr recipes for Veal, in 
Entuees and Made Dishes.) Mean- 
while make a gravy by adding a littlo 
glaze and roux to some veal liquor 
from the braising ])an, to make it 
thick enough to coat the meat. Flavour 
with lemon juice and sherry, or herbal 
wine in pluct* of the latter. Have half 
as much cooked sweetbread as veal; 
this can be Ijraised or baked {see 
Index;. Cut it in squares of an inch 
or so. About a gill of gravy will be 
enough for the whole. But all in a 
stewpan to heat, and fill the case, then 
garnish with braised mvishrooms and 
some rounds of pastry, baked sepanitely, 
sticking them up to form an outer 
border. Ur omit the mushrooms, and 
use slices of truflles lieated in stock, 
alternately with the pastry, and put a 
slice of lemon here and there, or a bit 
of frit‘d parsley. 

Note.— For a plainer dish omit the 
garnish, and put the cover of pastry 
oil in the usual way. (Ncf pJ^gc* 801 
fur the case.) By cutting the veal 
smaller, this mixtun* does for vol-au- 
veiits id’ mediiim size, but not for the 
very small ones. 

Venison Pasty. — Required : 
venison, gravy, paste, seasoning, ite., 
as undi r. Cost, variable, about 3s. Cd. 
for a pasty of tliree pounds of venison. 

Venison pasty is generally made of 
the neck, breast, and shoulders. The 
pasty should properly contain venison 
only. When gjime and forcemeat are 
introduced, it is known no more as 
venison i>asty but as game j)ie. Pre- 
pare the venison by hanging, &c., 
as directed under Venison. Bone it, 
trim away all the skin, and cut it 
into pieces two inches square. Line 
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a baking-dish entirely with good 
stiff pastry. Put in the pieces of 
meat, fat and lean together. If 
there is not sufficient fat belonging 
to the venison, a thin slice of the firm 
fat of a loin or nock of mutton may be 
put in with each })iece of loan venison. 
S(;ason the moat with pepper and sjilt 
only, and pour in sonic stock to 
moisten it. Cover the dish with thick 
pastry, ornament the top, make an 
opening in the centre, and lay a sheet 
of letter-paper over it. liake in a 
moderately-heated oven. Whilst it is 
being baked, put the bones and trim- 
mings of the venison into a stewpan 
with a pinch of pow'dered mace, a little 
pepper and salt, and some mutton or 
other stock, and reduce well. Strain 
it, let it cool, and remove tlie fat. 
When the pie is done, heat the gravy 
with a teaspoonful of lemon juice and 
a glassful of port. Pour it into the 
pie by means of a pointed strainer, 
through the hole in the centre, incline 
the dish a little to each side that the 
gravy may penetrate to all parts, and 
serve hot or cold. Time to hake’ two 
hours to three hours and a half, ac- 
cording to size. If the under-crust is 
omitted the j)ie w ill not need to bak(^ 
so long. Unless the pastry is thick it 
will be burnt up before the meat is 
done enough. Many cooks partially 
stew the venison l)efore putting it into 
the j)ie, then a thinner crust is used. 

A good imitation can Is,* made from 
w’ell-hung mutton of good fiavour. 
Claret may be used in place of jwrt, 
then currant jelly improves the gravy. 

Venison Pasty, to keep for 
some time. — Cut the meat of a 
hresst or shoulder of venison into 
pieces two inches squares »Season those 
with j)epper and salt, adding, if liked, 
a small pinch of giatcd nutmeg. l*ut 
them, fat and lean together, into a 
baking-dish, place? a good slice of ^ 
butter ujjon them, and cover the dish j 
with a paste of flour and water (page | 
748). Rake the pasty in a moderately- i 
heated oven for a couple of hours, and 
keep it in a cool dry place. When 


wranted, remove the coarse crust, lino 
the edges and sides of the dish with 
good jmstry, pour in a small quantity 
of strong gi’avy, cover with pastry, 
and bake in a good oven till the pastry 
is firm. 

Vol-an-Vent. — This is a dish 
which is composed of a rich mince or 
ragout of any kind in a case of puff 
jKistry. The paste should be rich, and 
great care is needed in the baking. 
An oven wdth a good bottom heat is 
wanted, and it is no use trying to bake 
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a vol-au-vent case in an oven that is 
cool at one side and hot on the other, 
or it may come out nearly fiat on one 
side w’ith the other considenihly raised. 
The paste must also be evenly rolled, 
and for a dish that will go the round 
at a dinner of eight or more, about 
twelve ounces to a pound may bo 



Flo. 128 .— -Fluted Vol-au-Vknt Cutteks. 

rcKiuired, and the largest cutter should 
Ihj used for it. These cutters are 
sold in sets of graduated sizes, and 
are round and oval, and jilain and 
crimjied, us shown in Figs. 127, 128; 
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tho oval crimpod ones are generally 
preferred. When neither is at hand, 
substitutes may be found in the lids of 
round or oval boiling pots. 

Th(^ baking sheet for the X)a8tc 
should bo (laini)(!d with cold water. 
The paste cutti-rs are to be di])ped for 
an instant in liot water, whicli ensures 
a clean cut ; if dragg(}d, the paste is 
spoiled. Select a size that will fit the 
dish it will be servcsd in, and cut out 
the bottom, from tin; paste rolled to 
about an inch in thickness. Stamp 
into this shape a smaller cutter, so as 
to leave a ring an inch wide all round, 
but only about half through or rather 
more. The shape is then put in tho 
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oven to bake for lialf an hour, more or j 
less as required, when the jaiff-jjaste | 
rises ; lliat over the ring funning tl, 
w'all or case, from width centre 
part rather draws away, but also 
rises. AVhen partly done* it should In 
glazed, and if it browns tuo s<a.)n cover ! 
it, but the oven dot>r should not be j 
opened more than ru^ct*ssarv, or the i 
half-baked paste will fall flat. When 
risen and baked sutliciently, detach the 
slice from the centre with the point of 
a kuife to serve as a cover, removing 
with the knife all uiievi n soft portions, 
so that the lid is firm and oven. As this 
is somewhat shrunk, or smaller, some 
cooks prefer to roll out and kike a .sepa- 
rate thin shetd of ptuste, and eiit w ith a 
larger cutter for the lid. The rest of 
the soft part of tho inside is tlien all 
scoopod away, halving only the walls 
and the bottom, but taking care to leave 

49 


an even thickness of w^all all round, 
else tho filling may run througli. Tho 
heat of the oven should be so ri^gu- 
lated that the wall may bo baked 
w’ithout scorching. After taking away 
the soft part, juit llie casi? in the oven 
again for a minute or two to harden 
the inside, and then add the filling, 
already heated in readiness. Leaves 
and other ornaments are often cut out 
of the paste and used on the top of 
the lid, or sometimes leaves or circular 
pieces cut with the smallest cutter 
are baked separately, and placed in a 
ring or other pattern on the filling 
instead of a lid. The appearance w’hen 
finished is show’ii in Fig. 129. 

Hfit /. — ilake jmff j^istc in 
proj)oi*lion to the size of the dish, 
and roll out with cvtic; then cut a 
jucce for the bottom, and more pieces 
the same size, out of which cut tluj 
cciitre.s wiili a .smaller cutter, thus 
leaving rings. The botttun }>ifce 
.shoubi be thicker than the others. 
Cilaze and bake as usual, tln n build 
, the ring.s evenly into a wall, joining 
I with lutitHj j/nstv or while of egir. 
'J'hen fill and finish off aceording to 
taste and the purposii for which the. 
case is required. It is neccs.sary to 
roll these pieces carefully, that they 
may not topj>le over in the baking, as 
if all are more or less uneven, tlie tlish 
vill be a failure unless the hot tours uiv 
trimmed to regulate the thiekness, and 
this is both troublesome and wasteful. 

Vol-au-Vents, Small. — ihe 

eases for tliest' are referred to under 
r.\TTii>. Their inaiiufaeture is easier 
than large oms. For such as would 
be served uIU^ to each i)erson, cut the 
paste out with a .suitable sized cutter, 
and make the incision fv>r the lid with 
one two sizes smaller. The size of the 
easc.s should be regulated by the eon- 
tents, as when a very rich filling is 
employed they should be smaller than 
when only moileiately rich. The rich, 
ness must also guide the thickness. 
Jf the crust be cut half an inch thick, 
and it should by good ioitune rise to 
si.x times that height, they w ill take a 
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p^ood deal of and it is tlK'roforo 

(lesirablo sonietiinos to cut thorn the 
third or so of an inch only. At the 
same time a flat vol-au-vtuit looks very 
had. The same process of scooping 
after baking, as for large ones, has to 
be caiTicd out on a small scale. In 
houses where i)uff paste cannot be 
conveniently made and baked, it is 
common to buy tiro i>astry of a con- 
fectioner, and prejrare the interior at 
home. In such cases, if the pastry is 
cold when it arrives (as it should be) 
it is necessary that it be heated separ- 
ately, and tluit the filling be quite hot 
when put in. Should it be put in 
cold, and the whole lu'uted togialnT, 
the interior will become dry, and the 
jrastry liopelessly riiini'd before the 
vol-au-vents are hot through. If pur- 
chased ready filled, they should la* 
emptied, and the outsides and insides 
separately heated as above desciibi'd. 
AVithout these precautions, there is 
always a risk of spoiling the mince, 
wdialever its nature. Always stmd 
thc.se to table on a hot dish, covered 
by a lace paper or ser^•i(.•tte, and gar- 
ni.sh with parsh'y, which should be 
fried, or crisix-d, or with otluT suitable 
materials. 

Note. — With regard to the cutter.^, 
although they are very n.soful, and 
s(TV(^ all sorts of purposes in the, 
kitchen, such as cutting out the paste 
for ininco pie^^, tarts, short cakes, and 
the like, yet it is not altogether necos- 
.siry to buy tho entiiv box, as any 
tinman will make a few of the sizes 
required. 

Vol - an - Vents a la Nor- 

mande. — Ih-qtiired : a soh*, oysters. 
mu.'Svl's, mushrooms, wine or milk, 
s'lU' e. ee-tT’^. and ]»astry, Ae., as below, 
t ost, from .'is, i)il. ujiwards on an 
av( riiire, but very varialde. 

vOMjf. MM.'ill rar-es a" above, and 
fill th m witli a ragout mado as below. 

< h a iar_' i- vo]-au-veiit can be inad<* in 
ju't th* same way, and a very f»rna- 
liiental dish be tie* irstilt. Fillet a 
larg.- put it on a buttered dish, 
and sprinkle upon it a U*aspoonful of 


very finely-minced onions vvliieh have 
hecn lircviously parboiled. I’our upon 
it as nmeh milk or light wine as will 
barely cover it, and bake till done 
enough. Divide it into neat slices of 
uniform size, and put these* in a stew- 
pan with an ceiual quantity of oysters 
which have been plumped in their 
liquor, mussels wdiich have been shaken 
over the fire in a stewpan till their 
shells o})cned, mushrooms which have 
l>eeu stewed in butter, and croutons. 
Take as niiicli veloute sauce as will 
I cover the ingredients, put it into a 
saucepan, and stir in the oyster liquor, 

' tlie mussel ])roth, and the gravy from 
tin* sole. lict it simnn'r till very 
■ thick. Beat tin? yolks of two eggs 
in a basin, mix a spoonful ()r two of 
the sauce with them, and tidd them to 
the rest. Ileal the .s.iiiee for a minute 
: or two without allowing it to luiil, and 
]>our it over the fish. I^et all lieat 
very gcmtly together for throe or four 
I minutes, and the ragout will b(* ready 
j for the vol-au-vent. The croutons are 
I often omitted from the ragout. 

I 

I Woodcock Pie (it> ho eaten cold). 

, — Kequir(‘d : jiaste, veal, ham, season- 
! ing, jiard-hoil(*d eggs, gravy, &:e., as 
' below, and four woodcocks. Fust, very 
, uncertain. 

! Line the edge.s of a jiio di.sh with 
j jaifl Jiaste, ]>ut a slice of veal at tlu) 
I bottom, soason with salt, ]>e})per, and 
j inaeo or nutmeg, and lay a slice of 
I lean h:im on it. I’luck the birds wire- 
j fully, .sf-ason with the af)ovt*-iiamed 
i materials (df> not oj>.n Iheinj, and 
I cov r with thin slices of Ijam or bacon. 

; Faelc tiglitly in tin* dish, and fill up 
I vac ant jilaces witli hard eggs, in slices 
; or quarters. (’.*v**r with strong stock 
i that will jillywljcn cold, (’over and 
ornament the crust tastefully, and 
1 glaze and )>ak* Die pi*- in a good (tven, 

. lor an liour and a (jiiarler to an hour 
ami a half. 'I'liis j»i«* is eonsid«*red a 
rare delicacy. 

Noth. — Veal is Honudirnes omitted. 
\Vh* n used, it is an imjiroveiiuint to 
. parDy cook it beforehand, (*SV<r remarks 
j under Meat Piks.) 
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Woodcock Fie, Raised (to bo 

oaton cold). — Koquirod : forc(>rncat, 
four birds, stock, aud sciisoniii", b.'won, 
trul!i(}S, and jiasto, as liclow. Cost, 
very uncertain. 

Take a good veal forcemeat, bone 
tlio ])irds, put tlie bones, &c., on for | 
stock, and cook until a good gravy is ; 
obtained; it must jelly wlu'ri cold. The ; 
gizzards may be i)ouuded and addt‘d ; 
to the forccmojjt. Put the hir<ls on a | 
board after ojiening, and jdace in a lay<‘r 
of forcemeat, tlum a truHle, sliced, ■ 
tlicn more bu’cemeat. Or u.s(^ trufiled ; 
sausage meat (l>age 4Sl). K(!storc to 
th(* original sliape by folding the skin 
over. Pr('j)are a pie mould, using a 
good rai.sed (uust (page 780). l*ut a , 
layer of forcemeat, then two birds, 
some trufiles, more lorcemeat, the other 
birds, and forcemeat and triilllcs again, 
with a toj) covtu’ing of bacon, neatly 
cut and trimmed. Cover and finish, 
and bak(‘ the j»ie in the usual way. 
More gravy should be j)ut in after 
baking. Pish on a naj)kin, and 
garnish with j)ar>ley and aspic only, , 
or as directed i’or Pigkon Pie, 
K.\i.sei). 

Note. — Take care to test the stiffness j 
of the gravy, or the pie will bo spoiled | 
should it be too thin. \ 

Wliite Pish Vol-au Vexits.7- j 

Tluna* are many sorts of fish that will 
serve for these, amongst the ]»esl being 
turbot, sole, and whiting; but <4lier 
kinds considered inferior may, witli the 
s iine 8aue(\s, be used ; and ter all thoe 
the sauce i.s the chief consideration 
next to the careful rooking of the fish. 
Supposing snh‘, it may with advantag * 
l>e cov»ked with white wine and leimm 
jtdee, altliovjgh a plaim r im tUovl will 
s« I ve. It is important tint the ei>:our 
be preserved, however it is piepari’»l. 

It should then ht* cut up neatly, and 
the hone.s and trimmings made into 
slt»ek that shall assist in making tin* . 
Niuce. A nderenee to the chapter on 
Savcks will show many that may be 
employed. Sufficient is wanted tv» 
make a rich thick mince that will not j 
run through tlje vol-nu-vent case. {Setf ; 


V'oi.-AiJ- V ents.) There are number- 
less metho<ls of garnishing, and a few 
j)rawns, or a littlcj lobster coral, wdll 
meet most rccpiirements, except for 
richer dishes ; then quenelles are nice 
laid on in place of the cover; those of 
a (contrasting colour should be used, 
and some fried parsley will further 
improve the appearance. 

Yorkshire Padding. — The 

general remarks on Battek Pi ddinqs 
shoubl he rofern'd to. These are al- 
ways nicest when made thinly. Some 
j>eopl(‘ mako a battr-r ]*iulding in a 
(lisli and call it a Y’orkshire pudding, 
but such is very different from the 
real thing. 

Fora plain pudding, lake two eggs, 
half a pound of Hour, a teaspoonful of 
baking powdor, a .silts[iO()nfuI of siilt 
— or more may be liked — and a pint of 
milk. Skim-milk can b** used if strict 
economy lias to Ikc studied, but the 
jmdding is not so rieli or nutritious. 
For a vii-y j)lain ])udding, one egg can 
be made to do if the baking i>ow(ler be 
increased and anotlier ounce of flour 
bi.c us(al. Follow' the* directions above 
referred to, and inak«‘ a baking-tin hot 
by melting in it an ounce or so of nice 
drimdng or clarified fat, and coating it 
Will in every jiart, not forgetting the 
coriu rs. for it is here that the pudding 
so often “ catches." A little melted 
drijjping should be left at the bottom 
(»f the tin, but not much : then give the 
batter a .'tir the last minute and pour 
it in the tin, whicli it should only half 
fill at the outside ; and when baked it 
should not much exi ivd half an inch in 
lhickne-.s. The oven should K? sharp 
at tie start, and then ki pt at a mode- 
rate heal ; llu* pudding must bo nicely 
brnwnovl. and will b' done, unless 
thicker than this, in aUuit thirty to 
forty minutes. Put it in squares and 
.ser\e on a very hot dish. The tin 
m.ty bi‘ greased with some of the fat 
from thi' juiiit. and the pudding baked 
undiT a joint, tithin’ before the fire 
or in tlie oven ; and many consider 
this the only way to get a York- 
shire p}idding in perfection ; but it is 
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advisable to put it in the oven first 
until just set — for this reason : if the 
fat from the joint be allowed to drip 
on it before it is set, it gets sodden, j 
and the top does not crisp ; and it also j 
proves too rich for some. With this 
precaution, a pudding so baked is very | 
nice. In some jxirts the batter is j 
baked in round tins, small enough to i 
allow one jmdding to be served to ; 
each ; these should be almost as thin as I 
pancakes. 

Medium, —Take six ounces of flour, 
three-quarters of a pint of milk, and 
three eggs, with Siilt and j)Owder as be- 
fore. Tliis makes a very good juidding. 

Itich . — Allow an egg for each ounce 
of flour, and half a ]»int of milk for 


every three eggs. If the best flour bo 
used and the whites of the eggs are 
added scpamtely, nothing ricliei* than 
this need be desired, while it cannot 
fail to he light unless the oven is too 
slow. The pudding will rise very soon 
if the lieat be suflicieut. 

Note. — In making Yorkshire pud- 
dings for children, half wholo-ineal 
iind half white flour will make a more 
nourishing one. thougli the dish w'ill 
suffer a litth' in point of lightness. 
Yorkshire puddings are so gencnilly 
associated with a roast joint, that it is 
sometimes forgotten that they are 
quite as acce]»table with a hash or a 
jdain stew, when the meat is in small 
proportion. 


SWEET PUDDINGS AND PASTRY. 

{Sec also Soub^fles. Fritters, Pancakes, Sweets, Ices, and 
Invalid Puddings.) 

It is not easy strictly to define a pudding, so far as tlie bettiT class dislu's 
are concerned. A disli may he setui at table that is more of the nature of 
a cake so far as its fouudatiou g<M\s, but it is serv(‘d with wiuce as a 
pudding w'liile hot, and wlieii cold as a tea or suj)jM*r sw'eet. Then various 
ricli cakes are soaked w'ith syrup, or maskiul witli soim^kind of fruit pur/r, 
and sent to table as puddings. The list in this cliapter should not. tlu'n*- 
fore. be regarded as definitive, as some in future chapt4‘rM may fitly Im* 
served in tlie pudding c(jurse, although in d(‘ference to custom th(»y are 
placed under other headings. With cold mfncH came a demand for eold 
pudtiing.s, and it is now (piite a comnum thing to find at the clos4* of an 
elaborate dinner only oiu* pudding, and lliat a <‘oId one. Again, it may 
ha})iM*ii tliat not (uu* sweet that could strictly be c*Ia.sMHl as a pudding is 
s»TV(‘d; a delicate s<ju file and an iced cream to finish may coiistit ute the 
>weel course. The souftlcs in auotlier chapter are tl»en*fon‘ as varied in 
kind as space jxTmits, and in the cliapter <»ii sweets recipe:^ are given that 
will mtM't mo.st requirements for cold dislies. 

Puddings pure and simple ludd their own, liowever. for every day 
meals of a substantial order, and the recipes include dishes suitabh* for nil 
elass4‘s. ami dinners of all dcscrij>tious. As there are many sorts of 
puddings, and varying treatment i.s requirf‘d, l»*t us give some geiiend 
direct ions for ail befon* entering into detail, since on the carrying out of 
these directions will depend to a gn*at extent tin* success of the pudding. 

Cleanliness must be insi.sted upon. Nowhere is the most scnipulous 
nicetv more in demand tlmn in the making of puddings. A musty cloth, 
a boiling ][>ot that is ouW half washed, a morsel of semi-putrid suet or 
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rank biittor, or a doubtful these things have ruined many a pudding, 
especially of a delicately flavoured sort. The materials, even the most 
homely, must bo good of their kind, and carefully exiiiniiKHl before use. 

Moulds . — Of the moulds used for modem puddings almost evcrj^ day 
brings some nov(‘lty. Thos(^ detailed will meet the demands of an ordinary 
kitchen. For cold puddings and other dishes of the kind any fancy moulds 
that are used for jellies may be employed ; but for puddings that have to 
bo baked only moulds kept for baked dishes sliould be used. At the same 
time, with care, one kind of mould will sen'll a number of uses. Speaking 
broaflly, we advise the jairchase of moulds that will stu’ve for creams. A:e., 
first, and may do duty for pudflings after. Tlie inexjM*rienced will be wise 
to avoid complicated ]iattenis, on account of the danger of breaking in 
turning out. 

The most generally useful and chea|)€‘st ‘'inall moulds are those shaped 
like an onlinary eartlienware basin. They are to b(* had in various sizes 
from a few ja'iice each. The cheap<‘st are of tin; the lK*st and most 
durable are of tinned steel. These answer Inith for bak(*d, steamed, and 
boiled ]»uddings. They may b<‘ had Ixdh with round and flat bottoms, and 
}»lain or fluted sides, Dariole imuilds are nice for little puddings, and 
reference should Ik* made to the Index for others shown in various parts 
of tile book. 

^ A 



liiirge moulds may be Iwiught from a ]»ini si/.e to four or five ]uuta. 
Thesi' als<i mav 1 h‘ had basin-shaped as alH»ve. but an‘ always Ix^st when 
furnished witli a lid, »;:^t>mt* may ask why a btisin-shajMHi mould is to be 
})referri*d to an earthenwan' Iwisin. The answer is tiiat while tlie first 
cost is but litih* more, tin* mould has a long life U'fore it, while basins 
need constant rem'wal on account of bn'akagi‘s. Then the pudding ciK>ks 
cjiiicker in a mould. /V lid is a safcguanl against the entry of water, but 
it is well to lay a sheet of gn»as4‘d paper over the tt»p of the pudding 
Isdori' putting the lid on. The main use of this class of mould is for 
,delieat(* juiddings ; f<»r suet and other solid ones they an' not so luvessary. 
IlluKtration.H of the onlinary sliap'san' given in many places; an improved 
mould of imxleni intnaluction, that is pnduibly the fon'niiiiier of other patent 
patterns on the same priuei[d(*, is known as “ The Lord MnyorV* The 
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lid A fits closely and prevents the entry of the water. The ball feet do 
away witli the possibility of the ]>udUing' comiug* in contact w^ith the 
saucepan, and becoming over-cooked or burnt in one place. These feet 
also assist the cooking, by allowing comi)lete circulation of the water 
round the pudding, and with ordinary care the water cannot boil over. 
The loose disc B luis only to be gently pressed to cause the pudding, when 
l)oiled enougli, to leave the basin easily, and without the least ft^ar of 
breaking ; this is one of the most important points. These moulds are 
made of tinned steel in three sizes, and may be luid of any ironmonger. 
They are only to be used for solid puddings, such as Christmas, ])lum, 
or for puddings with a suet or other paste containing meat or fruit; for a 
semi-fluid pudding they are not suitable, because, owing to tlu» loost* disc, 
the licpiid in the pudding Avould escape. For this class th(‘ ‘‘beehive'' 
mould, on p. 8lio, is very useful ; that, too. is made (»f tinned steel of 
various sizes and has a lid ; it turns out well and has a good effect. Thos*‘ 
shown in Figs. 1111. 13’J, and 133, are of the siime typ(‘ ami are general favour- 
ites. The melon mould. Fig. 132, is particularly useful, as it may be so 



Fig. Kil.- Pri-oi.NG Moi lh Fk.. ] 32 .~Mia.ox Mot in. Km. 133.— rrm>is<i Movli* 
WITH lae. wnii Lin. 

ea.sily ganiish(‘d, while the chances of the garnish becoming disjdaced in the 
cooking or in turning out are mueh less than when a jdain mould is used.^ 
The jtuddinrj cloth is best made of .stout material; good “ dowlas, ’ 
as u.sed for tea cloths, an* very servic(*able. but some prefer (‘oarse 
linen folded in two thieknesses; soim‘ like “ (dn‘ese eloth. ’ The 
thing to remember is iievi^r to toueb the cloth with soaji, and to 
hoil it as .soon as used, in ])lenty of water with a morsel of soda, 
ihen toriu.se it and dry it in the open air. and never to jmt it away in 
any hut a pertectly dry state. On this subject, regarded by tin* majority 
as Uh) trifling to warrant mention, we might say mueh, for a puddling 
cloth is more oftmi abu.stsl than ]»ro}M*rly used, and t*xcept in hous<*s where 
there i.s a place for very thing, is frequently employed for other than its 
legitimate jairiiost*. Those who take our advice, and steam iiisl4»ad of 
Ixiil their puddings, will only need to renew tiudr cloths on nire oeeasions 
for plum and other puddings that viunt be l>oi](Ml ; and even for 
should moulds with lids Iwi available, no eloth is wanUnl. 

MATERIALS. 

We come now‘ to the materials, and this is a wide subject; })ut Ufforc 
mentioning them a word on the choice of a mixing IkjwI may not lie out of 
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place. This may he of eartlionware or of tiniuMl steel ; it should have a 
round bottom, and ])e of ^ood size, hut tho materials sliould not he allowed 
to spn^ad all over tlie howl, or tlie cliaiices are tliat a g'ood deal will he 
left in it inst(*ad of goings into the puddin^^ ; for the proper scraping of 
the howl, to avoid waste, a palette knife should he used. The matt‘rials 
sliould he ^j^ot rc'ady before the op(‘ration is he^un. 


Almonds. Tho sweet alnirjnds 
known as Valr-neia are the nio-t 
j^enerally \ised. 'rinv cost alxnit 
Is, td. ]»er ])ound. A sni iller almond 
is sometimes sold at a lower rate, )»iit 
there is no sa vine: in hnyiiiL^ these. 'I'ho 
lai'ijfe Jordan almonds are best wheii 
rejjiiireil for the stielvinof of a ti|»>y 
cake or other similar pnrpoM S. The>e 
cost from Is. 8il. to 'is. jmt ]»ound, hut 
till' ju ices are snhj< ct to considcrahle* 
tluct nation. 

Jiittvr almonds are less oft* n r**(juii*'d, 
and in some cases their use may he di>- 
IH'iised with if a few ratatias are at 
hand. 'I’hey are used to tlasauir milk 
for cuslanls and <*tht‘r jmrposes, the 
almonds h«in^‘ infused in tlu‘ milk 
until it is tlavoure*! to ta.ste. In excess 
this flavour is very ohjec tionahle. 

To blauch almonds. — Put them in a 
Kiiucepan of cold wate r and hriii^ it to 
hoilini!^-j>oiiit ; throw the almonds into 
cohl water, then drain, and ruh the 
skins (df wit It a clean cloth. 

To funmd almoads. — After hhinchine^ 
th<‘y .''honld he ]•ut in a imu’tar, aft* r 
they have he* n e)»ojt|t* (l, ami jxuimh d 
with a few dron'i (d' oranij:*' or ro-'o- 
wuter, or it lilt h* \\ hit*' id' eo'o: or cohl 
watt'i*, jtisl to }u-e\ent «>ilinuf. 

(hound almomts.- 'V\\v>v aie to 1 m* 
obtained c*f u^roeers, and are very 
u.sefnl f(»r many pur]H).*>es. They are, 
however, mi.xed with a small prop<*r* 
tic»n of 8n^:ar as a ruh*, and this .shotiM 
he taken into aceonnt for any dish they 
may l»e reejuired for, and due allow- 
ance made. Tlie juiee is ahout the 
HJimo <»r a trilh' higher than that of 
Rweed almonds fii*st-nained jiIom*. 

Baking or Egg Powder. 

(iSVr page 7 Jt). ) 

Bread Crumbs. I'h*' hrea«i 
should Ik! a few da_\s uh I, and sieved 


to (‘nsnre uniform size. [See BuE.vn 
ehajiter.) 

Butter and Margarine.— 

jiaere 7dS.) Fresli luilter should he 
u>*-d for uK asiuu: the motilds C)i- di>hes 
f*)r <i-i„,d jmd'iiiias, ami f'>r th<‘ ino.st 
cielic*at*‘ om s it should l»e elariiied. 
For a L''i‘*at uumh<‘r of puildinjjf*^. trood 
mariraiin*' mu^w* is us w* ll as fresh 
hutter, uii'l hi tter than salt butt* r. 

Candied Feel. - The* suc^ar 

should he removed, and the peel cut 
in thin shre.ls. or where .‘•tat*.**! it .should 
he choj.j»*-d. A fulhu* tlivour is ob- 
tained when it is tirst shr**dded, and 
it is more di^jresiihle. When dry, p**el 
is imjiroved by soakinj^ it in any liejuid 
that may he nsi*d for ti»e puddin". 
Oranyre j** el is softer than lemon. 
(.'iti<»n |)eel is .sometimes ejuite? hard : it 
is us**d as milch few il.s a]‘]>earance as 
its tlavour. 

Chocolate.— The ],e-t ch*X' 0 latn 
.sliould he iisfd. or at ;iny mt** i>iire 
elio -olite. fitun Is. Sil. to (m 1. per 
jHum l. If •• soluhh* *’ choeol ite is 
Used, the o-ratimjT jn'ocess m.'tv h*‘ dis- 
j»ens*d with, and it answers very well 
in mo>t ea-N,-.;. U is always neet‘.s.s;iry 
to mix it sni*M»thly w ith the li»[uid used. 

Colourings.— pup‘ 83, also 

Inukx.} 

Cream. — When md otherwise sj>c- 
eilied. ordinary single en-ain is in- 
tendeti ; for whij>juny^. double cream is 
rcHjuirc**!, and this is c«ften nearly or 
cjuile double Ih*' pric-e of the first- 
named. \See WmrrEU Cream, in 

S WE ITS.) 

Curds. - d'iiest' are used for c heese- 
cakes, juuUHiurs, vke. They ai*o 
uhtainetl fiom milk that has Wvn 
euiiUi d hy m* ans of rcmiud, and this 
is mo?t convenientlv ohtaiiUHl in the 
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form of essence, from grocci*s. 8omc 
of these essences arc very superior to 
others, and one that bears tlie name 
of a reliable firm should he selected. 
This is added to the milk when it is 
warm, and j^enorallv, a tfiblesjmonful 
will curdle a quart or more, hut the 
]('.ss essence used the more delicate 
the curd : directions for use are. as 
a ruh*. f^iven on the bottles. After 
stirring in the rennet the milk sliould 
he left for th(‘ whey to become liquid 
and the curd solid, and the liquid 
should be well drained off ; thi.s is 
done on a sieve, or by hanging up the 
curds in a bag. The curds should 
always be pressed lightly in a clean 
clotli before being used for pastry. 
Turds a r(‘ sold ready for u.<e in shops 
in the North of Kngland. ( bie author- 
ity says thiit there is often considenibh* 
difficulty in ju’eparing curds from 
London milk; we have lud proved the 
truth of this, and have found no 
diihTcnce in town and country milk 
so long as it has been ricli and fresli. 
The better the milk tlu* richer th<* 
curd. AiKithcr way of turning r>r 
(‘urdling milk is with a jiiecc (»f tin- 
dried st<<nj;ich of the (alf. This is | 
n.scd in country ]dac»s, and may be j 
Itonght of .sonn- butelicrs. About a i 
squan- im li is j»ut in .‘-oak in a little i 
hot water and left in .‘ioak f<»r a few 
hours : a (juartf-rof a }»inl of the licpior 
thu.s obtained will curdle a gallon c>f 
milk. A .simj'le way of }»r<>ducing ; 
(•iird> i.s to jiut a little slierrv to milk <m 
tic bre and b-t it boil; or a pinch of | 
p'Avd* red aliiju iiiay ]>•• j»iit cold 
milk, and leat' <l until it <-urdles. A 
j'imli of Silt ad(bd aft<'r tin- curds 
b<nn will liclp to s< ]»araU them 

til<.' Wliey. 

Currants.- ^J’<^wasb currantsjiro- 
]• rl\ i( quires Heme care. They should 
b- ]ait in tepid water, then in cold, 
s- veral tiirn-s renewed ; and when 
‘ lean, rubbed in a clolb, then drojqnd 
on to a larg<- tin or dish and dried 
slowly on the jilat e-rack or hob, or in 
a Very cool oven. Stulk.s and stones 
should he taken from them ; the latter 


may be detected by the sound when 
droi>ped on a dish. If a fine sieve is 
at hand, and the cumints rubbed with 
a little flour on it wdicn th(?y are dry, 
the stalks will go through ; or they 
may be looked over in the hand. A 
little flour should alwiiys be stn^wn 
over them finally, and they may then 
hi' ]»ut in a bottle for use. When the 
ch'aiising of fruit is left to the last 
moment it is ajd to lx* ha.stily j>er- 
furuH'd, and dirty or dam}) eurrants 
are ;in abomination. If a little flour 
is rubbed ovi-r before waisldng, the 
largo stalks and any stones tin* easily 
se})arated from the fruit. 

Drippiugf.— Clarified dri}>j)ing or 
fat is intendt-d in the directions for its 
use. Eitlu-r answ(us well for plain 
}»uddings. (.SVc l)age G.) 

EggfS. — Tliese are treat<*d at h*ngth 
in a }U‘cvious (•haj)ter. We may just add 
the reminder that the freshest of c-ggs 
should be used for dainty puddings of 
ev< rv deserii)ti()n. “Albumen, or dried 
w bite of egg," is a liandy j)n'j)aration 
when wliite.s are recpiin'd in cxeess of 
yolk.-j. 'J’his is to be had in |)jickcts, 
with directions for use. If kept ready 
f«»r use it will oft‘-n sum? breaking an 
egg for th(‘ sjikc of the white. 

ISssenceS.- The ])e.>>t of tliesc w ill 
be found the ebc-apest. The most 
UKi-ful kinds are almoufl^ icmaif, urnnge^ 
)uf(a, nut niff/, and vanilla ; then there 
are cs.si nee of rasjdnrriv^, htrau hen tett^ 
f/inf/n\ ratafia, pine uppity tnarahchuio^ 
ainl otlicr Jifjiieur (-.sM-nees. K.s.M-nee 
of nuxtd j^pkit or vhnts will be found 
handy wb. n colour its well us ffav<iur 
i.-- rcquiicd, but these sbfuild imt be 
Use<J f'.r W/jite di.-'he.^. K.ss«'nre of 
vuina.iiun may bi- mentioned as liaviiig 
im-dieinal u.ses. 'I’lw-se .should all lx* 
used with eaution, for a few drops will 
go a long way, though it is in){>oH.silile 
to say llie exa< t amount required fur 
any di.sh, on account of the varying 
streiigrtb of the ]»rc*j)aratioii8. rerhajm 
nothing is inonr calculated to a 

disli than an ovi^rdostr of esDiMice of 
pine-aj»])lc ; and wlicn it is of inferior 
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quality, even in moderation, it ia ob- 
jectionable. (See Seasonings.) 

Fillings for Pastry .— In the 

<haptcr on Cakes, there arc various 
preparations given for the filling of 
“layer” and otln.'r cakes that will 
answer equaJly well for pastry, either 
for tiirts, C(jrn<*ts, or any other kind 
in which the filling is in.serpMi after 
the pastry is baked. Ily taking note 
of this, the pastry course may be 
considerably varied, and many dainty 
dishes ])ropared. wlien some form of 
l>istry a little iinconjmon is recpiired, 
by the exercise of a sliglit amount of 
forethought. 

Flavoured Sugars.— These are 
useful when a slight flavouring oidy 
is wanted, but ('specially handy for 
garnishing purj)Os(^s. 

('inuauion anffnr. — Ibvpiired : a 
stick of cinnamon, and from four to 
six times its weight in sugar; us«‘ 
the Ix'st loaf, and se(^ that it is dry 
and in fim* jxiwtb r bwfore the pound- 
ing b(‘gins. U'his applies to jill tlu’sc 
sugars. The <inn,imon should he 
pounded ahuio, tlaui again with tlu' 
sugar, and tlu' whole sifted through 
a fine hair sieve or a jueee of Tuuslin. 

Lnuon KoLjuired : .sonic leaf 

sugar an«l fresh lemons with clear 
rinds. Wijie tlie fruit and rasp the 
sugar on, .^tojqiiiig well hef(»re tlie 
while jiitli is reached ; then eru>h the 
to jK.wder with a lolling-jiin, 
and dry it at the mouth of :i eo.d oven, 
or on a Iml j»lale, and liiially pound 
and sift h*r us('. 

OrantK aio/ar. — Thi> is made as above, 
and is very nic 

/'f/ai/Az Aav/zr.- -d'hose who u.st' thi 
hat Seldom >\ill fin ! it as du-.t]* to 
buy as t<» make it. Iie«iuiied : vanilla 
j*ods, and about four or five times the 
weight in sugar. The pod must h« 
dry, then split ami di\ ided into small 
pi(‘ce.s uiul jMtiiiidetl, tlu ii j»oimded 
again with th<' .sugar. 'I’lii-H wants 
Very careful sifting to (‘iisure its being 
uniformly fine. An inferior sugar 
may ho made from the sjxuit ihkIs 
left ovtT from vanilla cssi'in'o. Thi.s 


has hut little strength ; hut as there 
is a certain amount of goodness left 
in the j>ods, howu'vcr dry th(;y may 
ujipear, those who nuike their own 
essence may feel inclined to use them 
up in this w'ay. They should he 
dried, and less sugar used than for the 
alsjve. 

Flour. — The remarks made on page 
738 apply to jmddings. When for a 
pudding of dark colour, hrown flour 
may he used in nearly all cases, and 
is more nourishing for children’s 
puddings. 

Glazing or Icing. — -V^ . l . — 

Iteijuired : the white of an eg-g-, and 
about til*' .same measure of watt-r 'the 
j*reeise pr<-portions are unimport.ant), 
and sonu' <*ust<u* sugar. 

Ihat the egg ;iud water togrthor. 
and brush the jM.^try over with it. 
then sprinkle thickly w ith the sugar, 
and bnully sprinkle with the egg 
wa>h : do not use much, or it will run 
off. and the pa>trv will have a me>sy 
look. I'o .sprinkle, just moist« n the 
hrush, th< n .‘‘hake it ovt r the pastry. 
Or ttik(' tlu' hrush in the riirhl hand, 
and knock it ot» the h.iek of the left, 
moving it, that the moisture applii*d 
may ht* ( ven. This is a useful ii ing 
when a thick coating of sug.ir is 
wanted, and m.ay he applit'd to Dan- 
hiirv cakes and .<imilar sorts of j^iistry 
h* tore h.aking. or to fruit pies shortly 
hefi.re they are tak* n from th(' oven. 
If put on hi fere baking, they would 
hee(»me to<* dark in e«.>lour. When 
a d.iik glaze liked, the sugar 
."hoiild he applied thinly, then the 
ajijiear.inec i-* mere like varnish. 

Norr. — I>e net heat the white of 
I egg first, or it is miuli mere dithcult 
I t(* hleiiil with the water. There is 
little trouVde if both are beaten 
tegetlu'r. 

*J — d'his is a Vi'iy us< ful glaze, 
Kequired : sugar, egg-while, and cold 
water. 

Wliip the whit(‘ of oiu' or moia' eggs 
to a fu‘th, and apply it thinly and 
I evenly over the j^asliy; should any 
j halt' j'atches esea]>e the brush the 
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and 

r. Thi^< iias a v. i v 
It >h*Mild U- appli' ^l 
is iwarly donr. iht Ji 
the oven to linish at 

""“yo. 3— This is very litiu' trouble or 
cost, simply moist i‘U the brush vith 
cold water, and shako ovor tho jiastry. 
Ihon drodgfo ^vith suj^ar. and oitlu r 
hako as it is, or ifivo anotht-r shak«‘ 
from tho brusli : both im thods tind 
favour. If jin*])orl 3 ’' )»akod, pastry 
thus pla/od ^vill bo a dolicato bri)wn. 
When no brusJi is handy use a bunch 
of feathers. 

I. — This is used for jiastry tliat 
is swcft enuuuh in itsoJf. as a go«id 
gloss is obtained without additional 
sweetness. Just brusli ovtr with 
beaten wliite (*f <-gg, oitiior bob *i<‘ 
baking or wlu'ii ne.irly dune. A little 
water may be put with the i gg for a 
pale glaze. 

Ae. i). — This is very g(.<.Hl for fiuit 
jiies and pasties, and largo jiastry 
generally. llru>h with cold watoi-, 
then shake ioug}ily*< ruslo-d luinji 
sugjir over ; spiinklo with watt r, and . 
l»ako carefully. Should it bocnnn- t«*o 
blown, dainjj a thi< k slu'ot of pap* r 
and twi>t it over the toj», but with 
ordinary t aro this will iif*i b* wanted. 

Notk. — 'j'ho term brusli with 
water” must be understood to mean 
//a;ag, not the jiaslry ; tlie surface 
shouhi be only inoistene<i em*ugh f<»r 
the sugar to stick : if moie than this is ! 
done the pastry will not be light. 

Ab. b.--This is a nice glaz<‘, but ; 
will not olteii !»<• wanted in ordinary 
liouseholil.s. It is used for open tarts 
of the most ornamental kinds, and 
.simiL'ir dishes. Ib ipiired : a Bvrup a.s ; 
below, and some brown colouring. j 
Any ([uantity of syrup can be made ; ! 
tbe piop(>r{ions an- a gdll of water to ' 
live ounces of sugar — that is, if the 
w'eights are (-<|u.'il. Pure cane sugar i 
must be us<-d, and llie syrup should be j 
skimmed as rc(piiied, but pure sugar i 
throws up but little scum. M lieii 
reduced, and a nice brown colour, : 


upiH'iinmco >] 
sugar as als>MV 
with cold watt' 
good appearance 
when the jKistry 
be returned to ' 


!ak- 11 f*'un the litv an.] p„i i„ 
ic’oiifjng t" taste, it s/ioii/d ;j 
bj--un, led dark. This is crily 

ri'tjuind in small ipmntilies, anil 
vh.-uld be thinly applieti with a brush, 
.Miiv oth« r <>riian)rntation being put (ui 
}». b.rc the glaze sets. (.Srr dirc( tions 
under Jam page .sod.} 

Sonoy* — d’his is Ie>s known as a 
.sweettrur for j.iid<lings than it d*-- 
^^‘rves to l*c. It i^ < xci II< nt for e 4 ruil 
jmddirms. as it gives great softiies.-. 
A g«»**d deal is sent fnun oiler 
countries whiih is but litlb‘ irderiiu- 

Kiiglish bi.nev, ami wh«-ii bought 
in ipianfities is but about half the 
ju ice. 

XemOUS. — Wlu n the lind is ii.sed, 
always w ipe the h-m* ui (>11 a eh ati elutli 
b»b*re grating or rasping it witli 
sugar: the l.itl* r is th(' I'ctlt r but the 
.sb.wa r way. 'riie instant the while is 
reaelud — or before, to be correct- the 
grating or ras}»ing .should be .st<'ppeil, 
or the ^]i^h will be bitter. If a h uion 
is rolb d on a board, with a slight 
presstiii' of the liaiid. it will yit M its 
jui< 4 - more readily. tShould no b inon- 
Mjlie. z. r be a\ajlab]e, the IK \t be>t 
thing is a w (*0(1. n sjajon that is small 
i noijgli to be Woilo d la'Uiai an<i laamd 
in the jeiiion aft* r cutlii:g it thioucli ; 
it .sliould la- hi Id o\ er :i basin to re- 
ceive the juice, and as mueh again 
may be got from it a.s win n sipa ezed 
by hand. 'Jdie jdps sliould be >liaiiied 
out, as tliey are bitter. J.ime.s and 
orang<-.s are similarly treated. 

Meringue Mixture. -- ( ''be 

MKKl.\(n KdAUT", ])!«•'- M«.0. 

Milk.-This for ordinary jmddings 
should be new and <juite sweet. A 
spoonful of milk <*nly tainted slightly 
would sjioii any jiudding. For i beap 
puddiiig.s, skim milk may be used. 
bSW- C’KitK.\i. Ih nni.NOs, on j»age S 2 h.) 
Skim milk also does f<U' sm-t 
jmddingK. 

Jiuttrnmlk may be used for tbelatti-r 
cla.sN ; and, w hile less iioiii ishing lliun 
new milk, it makes ti light jmcbling, 
and is; naturally be-tlcr than water. 
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This is an urtido Uiat i« not a|»nn*- 
ciiitril at its full valiw. 

(ontfensii! nitU, is lirindy. an«l niny 
])«* usr<l for all HortM nf pii(i»iinurs. W’l' 
cannot sjxa ify tlu- hc-^t hrarais, hiit 
may say that tho less a»l<h *1 MiLrai* the 
hdU-r. Ucfcnt in\ <'<t iLTations have 
]»r<»vc<l that some brands aic lomposed 
of so iimih sui^ir that th« y arc almost 
listless from a foedinj' point <»f vi* \v ; 
on tho other hand, some }»ramis are 
rich in ciajam, and as free fr..iu stiLmr 
as the caniiinji!: j^rocess permits. 'I’he-*- 
sliould he sclerttd, and are wt II worth 
the liiffher jtriet* charged. 'I’he swe« t- 
ncss of tlic milk most he tonsideied, 
and a reduction made in the amount 
of sui^ar put in tlie puddinjr, if 
necess;iry. 

Nuts. - {Sf f India.) 'rio- variety 

of nuts now used as food is f^ieat. 

Pistachios.- - Tiiese aie hlamhed 
lik(‘ almonds, A jdncli <d' ctirhonate 
of s<»da is sometimes j>ut in tlic wat< r 
used f<»r hlanchiIm^ to cnlianctf the 
liTccn colour: <‘r, when poumied, a 
few drops td ^reen colouiinu: adtUd. 
As a rule, they do not retpiire cither. 
Ih ili;.^: exjieiisive, tliev slculd he list d 
M'itli extra care, and any prcjKircti in 
c.Nt esH <>f imnudiatc rctpiircim nts 
hottled for future u^e. 

Paisins. 'I'lie mo.st u.M-tul, he. 

cause the mosi quickly ]<ri pared, are 
llic sultana laisiii"'. 'I’lay iiant no 
wasliini;:; iu>t a iiih with a little (lour 
on a sieve will remove some of tiie 
stalks, and aftt r loi.kiii:^ o\tr tin y 
ait' ready for use. 'I’hev are 1* s> 
sweet than tlie larife raisins. 'l'h«*]att*r 
net'll stonniijr : in iloinut this, .a>< little 
as possilde t»f (he inside shi>uld he r* - 
movt'd, or ni rv much t*f tlieir s\vn-t- 
ne.'ts i.s lost. For the best puihlin«.^s. 
iht' htost' muscatels which have drt>pj*ed 
frttm the stalks, and are about half the 
lU’ice of the hunches, art* better than 
any otlurr. Tht y art* rich both in 
flavour ami cohiur. ait* I'xctdlenl 
for ininci'im at and I'ht istmas and other 
puddings of the sort. 

SpiC6S. (.•''Vf Kssknci.s ahtive, and 
i‘t‘cijK?8 iu Season IN os.) Ciround spirts 


hhouhi he kt'pt in ft, and 

tht' )..*st li*>ught. 'I hf re is m»D )i adol- 
t»tath>n in ihh lire, ;h* ordy 

sah u'iiai 'i is to buy < f a r ho 

can h« i»ii*d upt.fi ; for, s .n.- 

of th*. atliiltt runts may md l^e hurtful, 
tie y sp'dl tie; fltvoiir of the di'-h in 

"tune ‘ ast jj. 

Spirits and Wines in their 

rel.ation to puddings ami other sweets 
are r* ferretl to in iho chajtter on 
I SWFETt. ;.S>C J.NDEX fOF SviUp't, 
liitpieurs, Ac ) 

spun Sugar for Omamen* 
tal Purposes. - Ih quin d : loaf 
Mig-ir and h.ilr its wt ij^fit in water. 
'The h« >t laii*' sutrur should he used, as 
failure is almost .t^ure with inferior 
smrar. Tins is to )»e put in a eo|»j>er 
pan and hrouLrht t<* the boil, anti freed 
from any scum that may rise. When 
the sill fat <• h* i:ins ttt hx-k huhhly it i.s 
nearly reatly. Tt* test it. tlip a knife (u* 
the t nd t,f a ‘iteil in et>ld watt r. and he 
.sure tlial it is eohl, or a inistakt* may 
ari.'c ; th* n di]i tins in the htuliiu.: 
sUitar, tht ri in cold watt raLmin, and if 
it is hrittle. and lrave> the knife c>r 
stool, it is done : .should it ding and 
he soft it must 1 m‘ loihd huiger. 
Wlun it is dorn*. tak*- small j onions 
and pa."s it (piickly to and fro to 
foim threads over an oihd rolling 
pin hthl in tlie hft liand. A fork 
is hoi to u>e to taki' up the 
stigar. ShouM this he intended for 
“drapiiur” a vol-au-veiit (‘r other 
SWret. the pill sllould ht' lllttVed, 80 
that llu* sugar fulls into position, ami 
is not liaiidh tl. To he t .\plieit, as it 
leaves the pin it is Wound roiuul the 
sw et t. T\ ure is cousidenihle art in 
this operation, ami it is quite likely 
that a number of failures will preeede 
snecos.s ; it is one of those bninehes of 
the cuisiiio that requiia> a pnictical 
less.ui. It is always well to rub a 
little oil on the hands and wrists in 
easo the sugar should splash them, and 
by .•'tanding on a stotd, holding the 
left arm low, and moving the right 
hand high in the air, the work ia 
facilitated. 
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This is used for meringues, ices, &c. 
It is vor)’^ pretty for cold vol-iiu-vents 
that are filled with cream and 
fruit, &:c. 

Another way . — Supposing an ie(‘d 
cream or anything else turned from a 
mould, is to he “ draped.” Take the 
mould itself, and oil the outside, then 
spin the sugar over to take the shape ; 
remove and slip it over the sweet. 
This is not easy for heginners. The 
sides only an* sometimes dra])ed, and 
this is easier. Some use two forks 
tied together, witli the prongs out- 
ward. The sugar must not get cold 
and hard in using. 

Suet.— (-SVr page 8.) 

Sugfars. — The most useful sugar 
for rice and other cereal imddings 
(if a plain sort is Demerara — “small 
golden” or “amber crystals.” This 
does for many other puddings where 
fruit is used. Pale moist sugar <d‘ 
the soft kind is V( ry nice for similar 
pui’^mscs. Castor or pounde(l lump 
sugar must be used for the best inid- 


i dings ; or, where a custard is prej)arod, 
1 and the sugar can he dissolved in the 
' milk, there is nothing to equal j)ure 
i cane lump. Moist sugar, in place of 
: cfistor or lump, for any pudding of a 
I delicate kind, either hot or cold, is 
quite certain to S2)oil it. Moist sugar 
is more watery, and the flavour is 
quite different ; it is also calculated to 
make dedicate dishes heavy and to 
spoil their colour. There is now no 
difficulty in getting imn* eam'-siigar 
in stam])('d bags, and it is the best 
to buy. (Scr FLAvoriiKO Suoaks.) 

Treacle.-- The* old-fashioned black 
treacle is not ofttui seen, and when it 
is there is usually a got*tl deal of dirt 
. with it. and it is not to be recom- 
mend'd for till* cuisiiu'. The golden 
syru]». now sold in scaled tins of two 
(u- llireo ]K>unds cacli. is tlie juirest, 
and slioultl be used for puddings, 
cakes, and other sweets. Tliis is 
Ijeaulifiilly (dear, and has go(»d 
sweetening ])r(>]M rties, 

For any ingredient not given above, 
wliieh may he required, sec I.vuKX. 


(OOKINc; 

Balciug . — Some discretion is re([iiin‘d lu're. and a knowli‘dg-(* of tlie 
deg7’(‘e of h(Mit rotpiisito for particular sorts is necessary, or tlicro will la* 
waste as well as disa 2 qH)intinenf ; an oviui just right for one inigdit ruin 
anotlier. P(*rhaps the kinds most (»f(en spoilt in th(‘ Imking an‘ custards 
and bread and butter. For ciisLirds. an ov(‘n very litth' <juiek(*r than for 
rice and other cereal puddings slionld lx* em]>l()y(‘(l ; it need be no (piicker 
unl(\ss th(» dish is lined with paste, in tvliicli cas<' a very slow oY(*n ruins 
tlie crust; but a custard minus this addition may go in a slo>v oven, and 
tile dish may, with fidvantag'i*, i)e set in a vess(d containing watm*. Tlie 
less sugar the better in tliis casi*. and the fresher llie (*ggs tlu* smoothie 
and more (hdieate in flavour will the jmddiiig b(‘. Tliorough anialgfamation 
of till* materials is a desideratum; a hasty mixing will not do; tlie eggs 
slioiild be carefully strained. A common fault in tlie next class of ]mddiiig 
above referred to is ovor-stiffIl(^ss. One m<M*ts sometimes with directions 
to fill the dish with the brofid and butter and fruit, then to iioiir the eggs 
and milk over I This is a decided error, and quite o]>])oho(1 to eommon- 
senso principles. The bread or cake, as the case may lx* (for a largo 
variety of puddings may spoilt in tins manner), slionli only half fill the 
dish ; then the liquid should bo put over very gradually, and the pudding 
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left for a tiling before baking. Tliere is a wiving of material as well as 
a totally different disli, and to make a pudding botli ways, and eontrast 
the diiierenee, is an experiment well worth the wliih^ of any beginner. 
Many of the remarks made under Cereal Puddings apply in th<j present 
case; the bread requires room to swell; if the disli is too full of bread, 
ovt‘r go(‘s milk, esp(‘(*ially if tlie oven is tfK> liot. and the milk boils 
instead of sininn^rs, and tlio snrfae<* of the pudding is not unlike dry toast. 
If the heat is too great, an old plate or dish sliould be put over at first ; 
this is to bo takim oif in time for tln^ ]mdding to brown delicately ; if 
properly baked, the top will be slightly crisp, but not in the least hard; 
the pudding should turn out of the dish, and will eat as w'ell cold as hot. 

For batter ])uddings, or any (Ulnu's that nupiiro a quick heat at the 
start, it is a help to make tin* tin hot, as well as to grease it thoroughly ; 
we say tin advisably, be(*au.se a dish is not .‘*0 good ; it <‘oiiveys heat too 
slowly. Th(‘ jnnldings of a S(did kind, sueh as a bread pudding made with 
su(‘t, take soim* time to cook, particularly if made in a d<‘ep disli ; here a 
disli is b(*ttt‘r than a tin for tlie reason given above'. Many of these* 
pudding's would b*‘ far nie*e‘r ste'amed or boi!(*d than baked, but the* latter 
is oft(*n mem* conveiiie'iit. If shemld be* r»*me*mbe*re*d that ]»u<ldings fe»r 
baking need to be* moiste*r than for ste*aming or boiling, lie'cause in the* 
pre’se'iiee* of dry he*at th<*y lo'^e* a goenl de'al e>f nmi^ture*. 

lUnVnuj . — \Vith the <‘xce‘}etiem of a roly-poly. e»r a vt'ry plain sin t. we* 
are oppose‘d to the* benling- of jmddings in a ch>th. There is much against 
the custom, and absolutel}’ nothing in its favour. There is a great loss of 
goodness and llavour, as anyone may preive, by smelling' the watt*r in which 
a rich juiddiiig' lias bee'ii bedled. It is equally certain that there is no 
method so favourable to the admission of tin* water; tlu* oin* thing' that w«* 
ongdit to avoid. The arguim'uts ge*m‘rally brouglit forward in favour of 
tin* cloth are tliat tlu* pudding looks nie«‘r, and takes less time to cook. 
The first jieiint is nion* tlian doubtful ; but in tlu* next statement there is 
some truth, and as a matter of conveiiic‘ncc* wlu*n time is short, plain 
puddings ean be so eooked. AVe objeet sjM'eially to the use of a eloth 
wlieii wine or s]»irlt has been usc*d in the pudding', for the entire outer 
surface of sueh a ]>uddiug is eoinpletc*Iy spoilt. For ;i roll or other pud- 
ding then* are s(*veral ways of prejiaring the clotli. The Ix'st known is to 
wring it out of hot water, as nearly boiling as }K»ssible. tlien to fiour it. 
Anotlu'r way is to jmt the ])udding in the cloth without any )»reparatiou 
hut a sjirinkling of tlour, and sonu*t lines nut that, hut these modes are only 
suitalih* for a roll with a still* <*rust ; otherwise the pudding would stick. 
A very good way is to spread the cloth out (juite smoothly, and tt» brush 
over tlu* ]>art that will toucli the jmdding with claritit'd fat or butter, or 
a little oil do(*s as well. There is .sc*hh>ui any trouble in turning out 
neatly if this way ht* followed. 

Tlu* juidding slumld go into fa^t boiling water that couqdetely covers 
and comes an inch or two above it ; it must not stop boiling, and any added 
wate r should be Imiliug, or the ]mddiiig will be heavy. The lid should bo 
k(*pt on the saucepan, for if the steam he allowc*d to escape* the pudding 
will lake e*onsieleral)ly longer to cook; ami when first put in the water it 
should be turned about for a minute* or two. Room must be left for 
swelling. For a round pudding tie the clotli in two plnee.s tiis directed for 
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peas pudding:. For a roll i)iiddiiigf the b(»st tliincf is to sew tlie clotli all 
along loosely, for the pudding to swell evenly ; but few will take this 
trouble ; then the next best way is to pin it. imtting the head of the second 
pin to tlie ])oiiit of the first, and so on, thus forming a line. A pin here' and 
there results in a ])udding bulged out in places, with wliich we are all 
familiar. 

For everyday jmddings that are boiled in a basin, it or a plain tin 
mould of the same shape must be dry and thoroughly greased; for 
this a brush is best, but some rub the grease on with a morsel »>f soft 
pa])er crumjded up; others use the fingers, tlie least satisfact(U*v mode. 
The basin should be filled, but tlie cloth sliould be so tied that tlu^ 
pudding may swell. Th(‘ string itself .should be tightly tied round tlu^ 
rim of the basin, but the cloth itstdf is to be loose abovt* the to[> of the 
pudding. If this is not done, the cloth. esp('cially if an old one, may burst 
as the pudding .strives for m!»ro room. To ]»r«‘[)are the (dc»th fidlow one of 
the modes given above. Strong taj)e is better than string for the tying. 
When done take the pudding up by passing a strong skewer or a fork 
under the knot, and either b‘t it .stand a minut(' bid'ore turning out. or s<*t 
it for an instant in cold water; take the cloth olf carefully, then jmt a hot 
dish over the pudding (after just passing a knife round th(‘ inner ('dge. for 
which a palette knife is best, and which should b(‘ gr(*ased or dij)j>i‘(l in 
boiling wat(‘r\ then rev(‘r.s(‘ the dish and remove tin* basin; should the 
pudding stick, do not loose the basin, and let the weight of it fall on the 
lialf-turiiod-out pudding; th.at is a certain way to bnuik it. Turn tlu* 
jHidding back int(» the basin, then pass th(* knif(‘ round right to tlu^ bottom. 
The.se directions an* only intended for begiuucrs, jind if tlu* basin has been 
pr(‘pared rightly th(‘r(* will be no fear (d* tlu* piuMing not turning out. As 
a further pn'caution. it is a good plan, if tlu* pudding be of fruit or meat, 
to make a slit in the t<»2> crust, or cut a bit right out. for the .st»*:im 
to f*sea])c. 

Wc havf* said that a basin sliould be filb*d with the mixtun*, but 
supposing a space of half an inch or s!i. tlu* pudding will not hurt if a 
sheet of paper, gn*ased and cut to fit, be laid on the top. and a slici* of 
.stale bread b«* jmt over that, with aiu>tlu*r slu*et of jmjier ov(*r, then the 
cloth. Ill turning- out, mind that no bits of tlu* inner paper are left 
sticking to the jmdding. 

For moulds of fancy s]iapf*s. it is iu*cf*ssary to put tlu* mixture in by 
degref*s, that the pudding may tak«* tlu* shape of tlu* mould, the latte:* 
being most thoroughly greased ; this is b»*.st done by melting tlu* butter 
and brushing it well into all the crevice^,, repeating- the o]»eration a time o;- 
two; inid if tliere are any awkwanl corners that tlu* brush will not reach, 
some fat sliould be jioured in and out a time or two For moulds the 
Usual sort page sod;, this would not b mu*;* le»| but in e.'is -s of eniergeliev 
those of a sharper pattern might have to be usf'd. 

Stvdintnrf. Tlu* advantag-es of steaming- o\er billing ftir many kinds of 
])ud<rmgs ani very ]in»iiouneed. First. tluTe i> a siiving of tinu*. A pud- 
J^<‘tato steaiiuT over a good si/ed vessel of Iwuling water can 
be left to itself while other work Is carrieil on. and tliere is no need for tin* 
constant watching of tlie pot and filling up witli morr* boiling wat«*r flint a 
boiled pudding involv(*s. Tlu*n there is a saxing of nt'^nsils and sjiaei* on 
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tho ran^o or ^as stov<% as tlio case may be. Another advantage is the 
increased liglitness of the pudding. Tin; c(K)king is gradual ; there is no 
fear of fiiurt* heat one luiiiute ainl a stopping of the pot the next, such as 
may n'suit when boiling a pudding. Tiiere is no chance of the water 
getting in, and, should the water happen to stop boiling, the pudding will not 
b(* iiijunul to the same ext(*nt that it would la; under similar circum.staiices 
if imiiKU-sed in water. Another consideration, by no means the least to 
tlios(‘ whos<* sHi>ply of basins is limited, is the fact that the basin or mould 
iKM'd not be fidl. A j»int basin may be ustnl if necessary for a pudding of 
half the siz(*. Most p(‘ople are familiar wdth the difficulty of making just 
th(‘ right (|uantity to fit tlie liasin frn* a boiled pudding ; here this trouble 
is HMiioved. Th(*n tliere is no cloth to wash. A sheet of kitchen paper, 
grc'ased on the under-side, is sufficient. So far, we have referred to the 
ordinary method of st(*aiiiing. Another, which is a little more trouble, as 
Mm; wat(‘r nsjuires replenishing, is to set tin* pudding-basin in a saucepan 
tliat will take it comfortably, and pour boiling water round it to about two- 
thinls its depth; can* must be taken that the wat«‘r do(‘s not g('t in. audit 
should be k<‘pt at a steady boil all the time. This is tlu‘ better way for 
imddings of the s(did class, like su(‘t. \e.. as by the first mode they take 
hmger to cook. That is a suitable way forsiudi pudding;*, jis can be cooked 
in an hour or so; it is admirably ada[»ted for batter, custard, and light 
c<un]«Minds generally, that would be injured by v«‘ry inisteady cooking. 

For very rich puddings. compos(*d of eggs, l^utter. c^c.. with sponge 
cak(*s or biscuits (a cabinet pudding, for instance , the })n)cess is a little 
different. The wati'i* round the juidding should only come lialf-way uj> 
tin* mould, and it is .safer, though not ab.solutely neces.sarv, to jmt a foldor 
t wo of kitclum ])aper at tl»e bottom of the saucej)an or stewpan ; if tin* 
former, it should liave straight sid(*s, as it a.ssists tlu' removal of the pud- 
ding. A further pn*cautiou of lining the mould witli a thick white paj)t‘r 
but ten'll on ))oth sides, is well observt'd for puddings that are garnished 
in a pattern with fruits. In such cases thi' jm])er must be very care- 
fully reinovt'd after the pudding is turned out. and .should any ]ueces of 
fruit adlu'n* to the paj»cr they are to lu* replaced on tlu' pudding. For 
]>uddings that <*<»ntain a<-id in the form of h'mon juict'. or a great variety 
of ingredij'Uts tluit are liable to curdle if carelessly cooked, the paptn* 
tn'atiiM'ut is tin* only reliable one f«»r en.suring smoothness; and it is very 
annoying to see a pudding turn out as full of holes as a sponge, that 
might, by a moment's extra trouble at starting. ]>resent a surface as snnmth 
as vf'het. 

HOT OR GOLD. 

('util Pitddimjtt. The puddings herein that are s|M'cially iiitcmhHl for 
s«‘rvingcold arc . (’orn-tlour Lemon, ('oni tlour 8trawi>crry, Diplomat i.st’s 
Own. Fairy, (it'rmnn At»ple. Harlctiuin, Orleans, Orange Fimm, C^uecu's 
Hussian rice . and Venice or Venetian. Many others, as Custanl, Ac., are 
t<K) wt'll-knowu ns cold pudtlings to nc»*d reference. There Hn» various 
dishes in sweets that eau Ik* served as pmhiings. 

V*dd or Hot ihnh/iiij/s. — The following are suitably st'rvtni either hot 
oreold ; Almoml trielih Apple Amln'r, Apple Fiwm. Apple Ou.stanl, Aider- 
man’s. Aprieot rieh , Hnnana <ricli . Hun, Bread and Butter, C'ttttlinals. 
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Carolina, Diieliesso, Empress (rice), Irresistible, Kendal, Kbehe, Lemon, 
rich baked, Macaroon, Metz, Nectarine, Oranjre Savoy, Piiddinj^ a la Vic- 
toria, Raspberry Cream, Ratafia, and Vermicelli and Apple. In addition, 
there are various cereal puddings that are as good cold as hot. 


Acidulated Pudding. — Re- 
quired : three lemons, two oranges, a 
pint of wafer, four to six ounces of 
sugar, some sponge cake and custard. 
Cost, about Is. 4tl. 

The thin rinds of the fruit .should 
be put in a howl, and the water poured 
over wliile boiling. AVlien eohl, take 
the rinds out, Jind add the juice of thi‘ 
lemons. Sweeten to taste. Have 
about a quarter of a pound of sliced 
cake in a dish, and pour the syrup 
over, then, when soaked, pour the 
custard over, ahcuit threo-(piart<.‘rs of a 
pint of medium richness. (Nrr Sweets.) 1 
The top may he garnished with a little 
fresh fruit, or pink sugar. This is a 
good dish for the summer. 

Albany Pudding. — Required : 
six ounces of brown flour (or lialf may 
be oatmeal), the same weight of brown 
hreud-crumbs, four ounce.s each of 
chopped figs and apples, two Lahle- 
spoonfuLs of treacle, the same of oil 
or dissolved butter, a teaspoonful of 
mixed S])ice f<»r half iemou rind is 
better), an egg and a little milk or 
water. A teaspoonful of baking 
powder will make this lighter. Co.st, 
about Hd, 

The egg and treacle sliould ho 
beaten with the oil, and added to the 
re.st of the materials in a basin. Only 
enough milk or water is wanted to 
moisten ; the mixture must not he w«*t, 
as tlie fruit yield.s moisture* in the 
cooking. Boil for three hour.s, and 
serve with siiucc or treacle, or (luitc 
idairi. Thi.s i.s a good pudding for 
children. 

.^derman’s Pudding. — Re- 
quired ; thr(;e-quarters of a })int of 
milk, six tabh.spooufuls of bread- 
crumbs, four (iggs, four ounces of beef 
suet, a tablcspoonful (jf stoned raisins, 


the same of currants, an ounce of 
sugar, the rind of half a lemon, a 
pinch of grated luitmt'g, and half a 
glass of sherry. Uost, about I.s. ‘Jd. 

The milk sliouhl he poured while 
boiling over the rest, the suet and 
eggs cxct'pted, and wIuti cold the 
whole mixeil together. I'he lemon 
rind should b(‘ removed ludore baking. 
The jmdding is v(*ry mucli lighter if 
the whites of eggs are added at the 
end, and should a paste border he 
preferred, butter should ]>e used in 
place, of suet, as the juidding tlieii 
recpiires a qxiicker ovi.-n. Time to 
hake, aboiit an liour anil a quartm* to 
an hour and a half without paste ; 
about forty minutes with j)aste in a 
shallow dish. In the latter form it 
is nice when cold. 

Alexandra Egg Pudding. - 

(Ste Beehive Pcddini;.) 

Alma Puddings.—Roquired ; a 

quart* r of a pound of flour, tlie samo 
weiglit of sugar, currants, and butter, 
and four eggs. A pudding of any size 
c,'in be made so long as the eggs num- 
ber four to each pound of tlu: eomhiiied 
materials bo.sides. C’ost, about Is. 

Beat tlie butter and sugar to a 
cream, and continue the Ix-ating for 
ten minutes. ''Blie flour ami eurranls 
should 1)0 ready rni.xed, and the <‘gg.s 
beaten until veiy light. Then add to 
tlie butter and sugar, first a sjioonful 
of egg, then one of flour, and stir 
only ; go on until all aio hlend*;d. 
Then half to three i>arts till Borne 
buttered moulds of any sliape, and 
either hake or steam a« preferred. 
They will take about twenty to thirty 
minutes. Turn out and servo with 
wine or other sweet sauce. If baked, 
the puddingH are nicer if the sauce in 
poured over, and they should be covered 
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for a niinuto for it to soak in and 
flavour tliem. 

Note.— I t is important that these 
bo cooked steadily, or they will not 
turn out wtdl. " * ' 

Almond Cheesecakes. — lb* 

quire»l : some pufl past(?, tliree or four 
ounces of suf^ar, foui- ounces of sweet 
almonds, and four bitter onts, two 
ounces of butter, two talilespooiifuls of 
cream, two e^ir^s, a table>])Ooiiful of - i 
brandy, and tlui rind and juice of a 
<piart('r of a lemon. Cost, about l.s. (>d. : 
per do/(.*n small ones. 

lllanch, chojj and pound tlie almonds 
(see j»a^^e S07), add the rest of the 
materials by deij:roes, and mix well. 
Three-parts fill llie piitty pans, linod 
thinly witli the jiaste, and bake in a 
good oven. A coujde of ndafias rolh'd 
to })Owder and soaked in a spoonful <»f 
hot milk may be used instead of bitte r 
almonds. A flaky or short crust may 
be used. 

Almond Pudding, Plain.— 

Kc(piired : three ounces of sweet 
almonds, four ounci's of Inead- crumbs, 
half a pint of milk, two eggs, two . 
ounc(>s of flour, two and a half ounces 
of sugar, and a little lemon juice. 
Cost, about yd. 

Blanch ami chop tlio almonds vcty > 
finely, and let tluuii infuse in the milk - 
by the lire for a time. Tlu n heat tlu‘ 
milk, and soak the erumhs in it ; an 
ounce of butter is an improvement. 
Tlie other ingredients should he addt'd, 
and tin? eggs at the last. Then boil 
or steam tlie pudding for about an 
hour and a half or ratlier more, and 
servt' with sweet siiuer. 

Another irai/, — Keplac*' the bread 
w'ith thesiune weight of floury ]K)tafoes 
that have hoon cooked in their skins, i 
and heat the mixture well. Tse two ; 
ounces of butter in this, ami hake in a , 
moderate oven. Serve with Almond ! 
S.\ITCE. I 

Almond Pudding, Rich.— 

Make a mixture as for the elieesecake.s 
above, and line a shallow dish with . 
paste, then put in the mixture and 


liake carefully. Serve hot or (old. 
Cost, about Is. 4d. 

Almond Puffs.— Bequircid : some 
puff or good flaky jiaste, apjflij jelly, 
almonds, and cream as Is lew. C(;st, 
about Ud. to 2d. each. 

Bull the paste, and cut with a 
crimped round cutt*T the size of the 
to}) of a tumbler. On one side juit a 
little apple jelly, or if a good number 
are maile, aj»rieot jam or mainudade 
may be used fur soim? of them. Brush 
tlie inia r edgi s with beaten white of 
egir, and \>v t‘ss to^tdlier liabtly. Brush 
the tops and cover with cboiqK-d 
alinumls, and s}»rinkle with cu.^tor 
.‘iugnr, tliMi liake to a iiiei' brown. 
AVhen cobl. whip some cr'- am. allowing 
half a ]'int fi>r a dozi ii and a half: 
flavour with almond e.ssence, and add 
an ounce of siigoir. Ihn orate to ta^te 
from a bag and pii>“, but do not l ovri 
the t(qe Have a f< w almonds chopi td 
and baked, and put in tlie eream. or 
use half a dozen cni.*'bed ratafias 
for .sprinkling. These are very nier 
witluuit the cream. 

Auothd' iratf . — Bake the puffs as 
above, and when cold l:iy on the centre 
of caeli a small leaf cut from almond 
})uste, and S]»rinklo with coloiinsl 
sugars ; or j)ip.c the leaves with eoloured 
icing. 

American Plum Pudding. - 

Bequired; a large eupful of butter, 
the same of sugar, cliopped suet, 
chopped raisins and currants mixed, 
half a cup each of civam or rich milk, 
rum and old ale, live egi;s, a tea.spuon- 
ful of grated nutmeg, the 8;iine of 
einnaiiioii and ginger ini.xed, a good 
pinch of ground cloves, a little salt, 
half a cup of ehojqx d mixed candied 
j»eel, an ounce of corn-flour, and some 
liread. (’u>t, aliout 2s, t)J. if ei\aiu bo 
usc'd. 

'Pile above materials should ho 
blended, and then some hread-ciumhs 
jmt in to makt‘ the mixture the right 
eonsistenee ; the butler and sugar are 
to he b(‘att‘n to a cream before any- 
thing else is added. This may be im- 
proved in appearxnce by adding a 
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good pinch of carbonate of soda and a 
tablespoonful of treacle. A little flour 
may be used with the crumbs, but the 
pudding will be loss light. Boil for 
twelve hours, or make two, and give 
them eight or nine hours. Serve a 
hard sauce with this. (.SV’e 8wi:et 
Sauces.) 

Angel Puddings. — Required : 
two eggs, a gill and a half of milk, two 
ounces of butter, an ounce of sugar, 
two and a half ounces of A'ienna flour, 
a little s])iee, and half a teasj)Oonful of 
baking powder. Co.st, about 7d. 

Beat the eggs and milk togeth(‘r, 
add them to the flour and beat well, 
then jmt in the sugar and dissolved 
butter. Let this stand for an liour, 
then stir the powd(>r in and bake in 
a sharp oven on grciist'd tin ]datcs. 
Serve with jam, or sugar aii'l butter, 
or sugar and lemon or orange juica*. 

Another wat /. — These are sometimes 
called Paris Pancakes. Take of flour, 
butter, and sugar, three ouncacs eacli ; 
after they have Ix'tsn beaten, add a gill 
c»f milk, or lialf cream, willi any 
desired flavouring, and bake as b<'fore. 

Apple Amber Pudding.— Re- 
quired : a ]>ound and a half of nice 
cooking a]>ple'i, tlie rind (if half a 
lemon, and tlx* juice of a whole one, 
sugar to taste, three eggs, jjastry and 
fruit as below. Cost, al)Out Is. ‘Ml. 

Tile ap]»le.s are to be j»eeled and 
cored, then cooked to j)ulp with the 
lemon juice and sugar, and ])assed 
through a sieve. Ihit the yolks of 
eggs in when co(d. Put a rim of good 
sliort paste round th(i rim of a mode- 
rately dt (q) pi(f-di.sh, and lay leaves of 
the jiaste on the rim, sticking them 
w ith beaten egg. Bake to a nice fawn 
cnlf)ur. The ]>astry should sh(»w above 
tie- ])udding mixture. Then beat the 
whit( s ()f thf; eggs with another half 
ouuce of .migar, and jiut it on tlx; toj) 
in row.s from a d(;ssert-sj»(jon, com- 
niem ing at the outer edge, and w’ork- 
ing towards the centre, d'his should 
be the highest. In between each 
ap(3onful of egg- whiter jdace half a 
crystallis'd cherry, sift sugar over, 


and plac(i in a cool part of the oven 
until a delicate brown. This may bo 
served hot or cold. Short paste is 
generally liked, hut flaky may he used, 
and those wdio dislike pastry will find 
the pudding very good without it. 

Apple Cheesecakes, Good.— 

Required : half a pint of apple sauco 
(page 116), an ounce of fine hn'ad- 
crumhs, throe eggs, and some good 
short or flaky j>astc. Cost, about 2d. 
each for small ones. 

In making the sauce, the apjde jelly 
should be omitted ; add the beaten 
(‘ggs and tlm crumbs, and leave for a 
time, thiui lino the i)atty i)ans with 
the past(‘, and bake in a good oven. 
They may ho served hot or cold, and 
the jellv should Ix' }»ut on the to]>s 
at the time of serving. If hot, melt 
it, and if ctdd, us(‘ little hoHi).s of it. 
Apricot jam may he used in tlic same 
way. Three-parts till the 2 >atly pans, 
not more'. 

Another wen/, lu-quiri'd : a j)oniid 
of a])pl(‘S stew(Mi to a juilp with four 
ouiic(.‘.s of sugar, and flu* juire of a 
lemon, two Iarg<‘ Itoiled ]K»lat<M'S, two 
eggs, two ounces of butter, and some 
jKi.ste, either flaky or short. Cost, 
about 2(1. (‘ueb. 

No wat('r shotild bo used in cooking 
tlie api>l(*s, and they arc to be Ix'aten 
to a pulp or si(‘ved. Th(^ )>otato(“s an^ 
to be siev(.*(l and addcxl to the re.st, 
and tli(‘ w}iob> well Ix'aten ; the butter 
should he meltcMl. More sugar to 
tast(i slionld b(‘ ^mt in, and furtlier 
flavouring may Im* given by means of 
wine or grated lemon pf el. or a spoon- 
ful of oranc’c marmalade is a jdeasant 
addition. Finisli as .above. 

Apple Cheesecakes, Plain.— 

Retpiired : S(une apple jealj) as ab(»ve, 
but sw(;eten(Ml with moi.st sugar and 
flavoured witli spice, and om* egg and 
a eoiijde of ounces of br(;ad-crumbs to 
each lialf jiint. I\la8li(‘d jxflatoes can 
be used inst(?ad of bread, and currants 
may be- added. Paste No. 3 i.s suitable, 
or a richer nuiy be used. Cost, about 
IJd. <raeh. 

Jf bread be u.sed, put it to the apple 
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pul]} while hot, and let it hccoinc well 
Hoaked. When cold, the rest should 
he added. The i)aate should ho rather 
thicker than for richer chei?s('cakes. 

Apple Custard Pudding.— 

liecpiired : pound of ap])les, wei^^hod 
after peeling and coring, three eggs, 
sugar, an ounct! of butter, half a pint 
of milk, a gill of cream, an ounce of 
ratafias, and somo llavouring. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. 

'J’Ih' a])])les should he cooked to a 
j)ul]) with a little sugar and lemon 
rind and juice, or spice if prefeiTcd ; 
tilt'll water sliould be used to moisten 
them; jiass through a sieve, and stir 
the butter in, and one of the eggs. 
AVhen cool ])ut it in a sliallow pi(‘-(iish 
that has been buttt'red and dredged 
with some of tlie ratafia crumbs, tlieii 
level it with a knift*, and strew more 
crumbs over, 'rhe other eggs should 
be beaten u]) with tht* milk and half 
tlie cream, and sweetened to taste, 
flien iKuired over the a])ple mixture. 
'J’he pudding should bt* slowdy baked 
until just set. ddie riist of the cream 
should b(' warmed and poured over, or 
for a plainer pudding it may be 
omitted, so may that in the pudding, 
milk being used and anotlu'r egg. 
'I’liis is nict' hot or cold. The ajijdes 
may be coveri'd with eitlu'r of the 
]»lain boiled custards given in Swei-ts, 
and the dish served as sooii as cold. 

Apple Dumplings, Baked.— 

'riiesc are v< i v niei', hul often sent to 
table in an uu>ightly londition. The 
e(»mmon mode is to makt' j>aste and 
cut it in sijuares, llieii to put tlie apple 
in and gather tin* eoniers of the paste 
up, ju-es>iiig tln'ui down to niak(‘ a 
dumpling. 'J'his often hursts in tin* 
baking, or the duinjding is thick in 
one place ami thin in aiiotlu'r. The 
following is rccoinincndcil as the better 
Way. 'I’ake some apples even in size 
ami jM-el them, stamp tlie eores out 
with a “eorer”or sharp iiointi'd knife ; 
or cut the fruit in quarters and take 
the cori'S out, then juit together again. 
Prepare some flaky or short piuste 
according to tlu' richness ri'quircd, 


and roll out two rounds for each 
dumpling, the size being regulated by 
the apples; the rounds should just 
overlap in the middle. If cut with a 
crimped cutter the dish is prettier. 
Put the apple on one round, moisten 
the edges and press clo.sely, then put 
the other round over, and prcvss again. 
The upjiles may he baked without 
flavouring, or a little sjiice or grated 
lemon peel put in each cavity ; butter 
is sometimes added, and sugar is 
ojdional ; the chanei's are that the 
a])plcs will cook better without it, and 
if it is used, only a littb^ must be put 
in. Bake at a moderate heat, and if 
the pastry is not glazed sift sugar 
over bctbri' s(*rving, and send sugar to 
lahl(j. Winn imidt^ of llaky paste, 
small a])plc8 should he chosi n ; the 
centres may be tilled with apricot or 
other mannalade. Care should Iw} 
taken to n niove all the eores, especi- 
ally when ihildii?n are to eat the 
duni]»lings. For a very jdain dish, 
use pasti* about the fourth of an inch 
thick, and large apj>lcs, and put sj>ice or 
a clove and a teasjxauiful of brown sugar 
in each ; the oven must be rather slow, 
or the paste will be done before the 
apph'S. C'ost, about 2d. each, on an 
average. 

Apple Dumplings, Boiled.— 

Proceed as for the above, but use a 
sm*t paste, or short paste {srr recipes), 
and tie the dumjdings each in a little 
cloth, and boil for an hour or more, 
according to the paste and the sizi* of 
the np]des. Should this he thought 
too much trouble, and .squares of 
pastry b(' used, care must be taken to 
fold the edges denvn evenly. Steam- 
ing is recommended in preference to 
boiling. A potato steamer answers. 

Apple Foam Pudding.— 

is a very light and delieule pudding. 
Kequircil : the pulp of some baked 
apples, one-third its weight in butter, 
and half its wt ight in fine sugar, the 
yolks of two eggs to ovitv quarter 
pound of appli', and one white to two 
yolks. Any llavouring to taste. Cost, 
according to size. 
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The pulp of the apples should he 
hcaton with the huttev wliih^ hot, the 
sugar being worked in by degrees as 
it cools. Tlie beating must not be 
spared, for mneli of tlie goodness 
depends upon that. It should look 
foamy, and bo l('ft to get quite cold, 
when the yolks of eggs are to be 
addl'd, and the stiffly- whi}>ped whites 
at the last. Bake in a buttered shallow 
dish, in a sti\ady oven until firm — about 
twenty minutes. (lood hot or cold, 
and should be dredged with flavoured 
sug.'ir before serving. 

Apple Pie. — This i.s a favourite 
di.di almo.st everywhere. It may ]>'• 
served hot lU' cold ; in the latter ease I 
the pa.ste is rather ri( her than for .a j 
hot one, and cream or custard is idb u • 
served with it, ol<.»tted cn'am beine- j 
particularly nice. Bequin d : for a j 
plain dish, two ]iounds of apph‘.<, } 
about a pound of jiaslo, No. 2 or .‘b | 
and flavouring as below, with a few 
uiinees of moi.st sugar. Cost, about j 
Is. when fruit i.s idieap. 

Prepare the ajtplcs as f«'r a pudding, | 
and ]»ile them in tlie di.sli with the* 
sugar and fluvouiang di-^trihuti d : 
remember not to liavc .sugar imnieili- 
ati ly iiiiiler the top jia.ste ; flavour 
mote Iiighly if tlie pie is to be serv*'d 
cnld. (<Vre Aj’I'J.e pL nni.No.) SiiouM 
the fruit he dry, a little b-moii juiee 
may be added; or proceed as directed 
in th'- re- i]>i; f<u' Am'i.e Pci>i»I-\o, 
Baki:i>. K.S't-nei* of lemon is u.seful 
wh ai tlie fruit has but little* flavour, 
hut a few dr(q>s only are wanted, (»r 
tin* jjio will smell vi-iy mucli like 
turp^'iitine while liot ; the same efi\*< t 
f(>ll(>w^ an over-dose of lemon rind, 
should it chance to lie grated ritrht 
d<*wji to tie- white pith. 'riu* <lish 
slioiiltl ]>f‘ liru d at the sides, and tlie 
co\er .''hfiiild be tirmlv jire.s.sed on aiul 
etimji- 1 at the efjg*-s ; no otlu-r orna- 
mentation is lUMdi'd. Bake at a 
nuiderate lujat. If neees.sary, tin* 
fruit may be ]»artlv cooked before- 
hand. 'N e X<ite after Ai'i'ij; Pt'jiin.vo, 
Bakeij.; 

Apple Pie, Kiclx.-I{«iuir< a ; 


about three-quarters of a pound of 
! paste, Xo. 5 or 6 for a short one, or 
t) or 10 for a flaky. Puff paste may 
be irsod if preferred richer. Fruit 
as above, and white sugar to sw(‘cton, 
about six ounces, flavouring to taste. 
Cost, from Is. upwards. 

Make as above, but glaze the paste. 
(Src page 809.) This is iin]»rovcd by 
cutting the cover off nt'atlv while liot, 
and pouring in lialf a ])int of cream. 
It then becomes Cueamko Arru; I’lr. 
[See Fuuit Pies, page 81-').) 

Apple Pudding, Baked. — 

Kequired : paste Xo. .'1 and soiim 
apples. Ac., a.s In low, (’o.st, about 
8d. to Is. according to ]iaste usnd. 

Crease a basin, and siirinkle with 
brown sugar, that the jmdding may 
bx'k glazed wh* n done. Then lin** 
with thi^ paste rolled tlie fourth <»f an 
ineli thiek or le>.s. Tie* a]»jtl<‘s slioul*! 
be of a sort tliat will fall easily, and if 
this is doubtful they should be (‘ookeil 
a little ill a jar beforehand, i’eel and 
core them, and, if small, quarti'i* 
th‘*m ; if large eut into .‘^ix or 
eight, but not in thin .sliees ; the pieei-s 
.sh‘mld be equal in .size. To a pound 
of api»b s add a few ounces of moist 
sugar, and flavour with half a teaspoon- 
ful of gi-oiind ginger, or the saim.' or 
le.<s of mix* d spiee, or a few cloves 
j m.'ty be distributi d through the pud- 
j ding, or the rind of a small h iiion, 

I t*igether willi s 'ine (.f tie* jiiici*. 
Ta.stes differ very eonsid'Tably with 
regaitl to flavourings fiu* a})ple jmd- 
dings, and .some jurfiu' no adtlilion but 
.sugar. Make the apples liigb, ami 
cover with a lid of paste a little 
tliieker than the r* >t. Should the top 
g*t too brown, cover witli j)aper. 
Time, abciut mu lioiir in a mf)di rat<* 
ov» n. 'I hese are goo*l liot (*r r<»M, 
ami iiMV bo servi il with or witlmut 

R-iUee. 

XoTK.- 7’he flavour is better if tin* 
jieiling and p.'j>.s of the apples aje 
stewed in a littb,* water to 1 m' atided to 
the rest, 'i'his should be done always 
when the ajiples are not of a very 
juicy kind, a.s it not only improves the 
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dish, but prevents waste. By using a 
richer paste this luuy bo good enough 
to serve at any meal. 

Apple Pudding, Boiled or 
Steamed. — The basin should be 
lin(;d witli suet, or id.aiii short paste, 
or for a superior disli witli a good 
short past(\ Jh*quired : ajtpU'S, sugar, 
and llavouring us above. Cost, about 
8d. to Is., according to paste used. 

For ii pr)Uii(l (*f apjdes aft* r coring, 
allow sugar to sweeten i)lea.santly ; 
when colour is an object white sugar 
sliould be used, and the apples rubbed 
ov(*r with Icniiui juice as they are cut. 
The sooner tlu' juidding is coinplet<*d 
tlie bcttc'r, as ajqdes louglicn on ex- 
posure to air. Finish as above, aiul 
cover with a cloth fer boiling, or a 
grt*ast'd j»api‘r for steaming. I'iiiic. 
about two hours for a suet paste. 
Digestible suet paste is best for the.M' 
and all similar jmddings ; fur a vege- 
tarian No. 10 must be selccti’d, 

Not(‘ in recijie above.) 

Apple Brolls or Puffs. - For 

th(' first, cut the paste and shaj)e as 
directed for SAVSAfJK Ivoi.i.s 'pagf* TlU): 
for putts, cut the jia'^t** in r<*unds and 
make into S('inieircles. I'he ]»a''t<‘ 
may b(^ plain or rich, and tlu' tilling 
may be a]*]de jam or marmaladt*. 
(•SVv tbe r( ( i[)es un>h‘r Ae. ’i If 

more convenient, some apjdes may be 
stewed to a J>ul]) ami swt rt* ned, but 
it must be e(M»ked until vri'v dry or it 
will run out in the baking. .Vnotlua* 
way is t<» add s«»me bread-crumbs to 
sume well-sw(‘etened apple juill* : and 
still another is tu make tin* ndls of 
ebopj»eil or grated ajtples, mixetl with 
sugar and spiic. When tliis i> done 
tlie paste shouM b<- rather thivk, aii'l 
t'fa itlain kind. 

Apricot Pudding, Plain. 

I’ollow the diriM'tions for plum and 
other fruit juubliugs, using a gooti 
suet jkaste ndled thinly. 'I'hese are 
often ma»le small emuigli to .s< rve ttne 
to vinh person; a coujde of afuiiots 
should be alb)Wed f**r eaib. C\»st, 
ab Hit -M. cieli, bat variable. 


Apricot Pudding, Rich.— 

lioquired : a dozen and a half of ripe 
apricots, wine, bread, milk, sugar, 
and three eggs. Cost, about 28. when 
plentiful. 

Feel and stone the fruit, and divide* 
it, then put it on with a few ounces of 
white sugar to simmer ; lialf a glas.s 
of sben*y .should bo added, aiid a little 
water should the fruit ncpiire it. 
Wlu n soft rub through a sieve, and 
mix with half a pint of crumbs from a 
stale white loaf ; lh(‘ same measure of 
milk an<l ihn eggs an; to be l>catcn 
1 up and added, with more sugar if 
rc(juirc<l. This must lx* we ll beaten. 
Bake ill a butti red mould from fifty 
miuut**s to an bum* and a quarter, 
a'ctmling to depth. 'idu* mould 
should !>*• sluilluw, aial tbe oven 
imKh ratc. This is very guod as it is. 
but is improved by the addition of 
apricot same ipage 117,. f<*r a hot 
di>b. or cream or custard for a cold (me. 

XoTK. — d’inmal fruit may be used ; 
it should be simim-rcd with tlie syru]», 
and the juidding made as a]»ove. but 
without milk ; the juice vili take tlie 
]»lact‘ of it. 'The ( ilge of a dish may 
be lined with jf.asti* should it be like(l, 
and used iu.sttad of a mould. 

Ahother ica/f . — (>Vf lIvnuorATnic 
l*ri)niN(;.) Apricots used thus are 
excellent. (Nf c chajiti-r on Fui iTs, &e., 
for preparation, either as compote or 
puree.) 

Apricot Puddings, Rich, 
Small Steamed, — rieipurod ; four 

ounces of castor sugar, the Siime of 
tine tbuir ami potato Hour, mixed in 
e(|ual j»arts, thna* eggs, the white of 
* (uu* cuuilted. thri*e ounces of fresh 
butt* r, four ouiu'i's of glace apritads, 
an vuiiuc I'f citron peel, and a tablo- 
spovuvtul t*l’ wine c*r brandy with a 
I drop or two of essence of ulinoiul.s. 
(, 'o't. about Is. Ibl, 

Cream iht* butter and sugrir, add 
i the eggs .singly, tind beat well ; the 
: lli*ur sliould go in lightly, with the 
cut up fruit that has been soaking in 
tbe wim*. Take small moulds and 
butter them, then dmlge with tiny 
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plain biscuit-crimib.s, or ratafias are 
better ; three-parts fill them, set in a 
potato steamer and cover with a sheet 
of buttered jiaper. Time, from thirty 
to forty minut('s ; enough for eight 
or ten puddings. AriaeoT Sauce is 
e-vcelleiit with these, or some jam may 
be heated aiul dilut(al with a litth^ 
water, and flavouroii like the puddings, 
and poured over ; ora syru]> of equal 
weights of sugar and water, boiled 
until thick, and fiavoured with noycau 
syrup or liqueur is very nic(.*. 

Apricot Tart ^ la Fran^aise. 

-This is a very good sweet, and well 
repays the trouble expended on it when 
something out of the common is wanted. 
Required : paste, a})ricot jam, tinned 
or bottled apricots, and garnish, A:c., as 
below. Cost, about 2s, for a medium- 
sized one, 

Putf paste should be rolled thinly, 
and baked in .a round or oval tart tin, 
a layer of jam being spread over it 
thinly. Put th(} halves of a])iieuts all 
over, placing thorn eoncave and convex 
sides alternat(d V, This should be done 
when the tart is cold. Then boil the 
syrup until thick with a little wine or 
liqiK.'ur ; only sulficicnt to coat the fruit 
is wanted. Into the hollow parts of 
the fruit, j»ut eitliera pinch of choppc i 
green fruit or pisUichit)S, or s«jiuc 
coloured fruit — as cherries or pink ])earH 
cut in dice. Whij> a little (ream until 
thick, and at tin? moment of sending 
the tart to table, put a spot of it on 
the convex halves of fruit. Th(‘ effect 
of this amingcment is very pretty. ; 

Another v a >/. — Tak(; some crys- . 
UilJised aj>ricots, and soak th(.‘m in a 
little win*j or liqueur until soft, then I 
8lic(; them ; put them over a tart that ; 
has been baked with jam in as before. 
Ihjcorate with cliO])ped coloured fruit 
of any s(jrt, and put a narrow border 
of the whipped cream all round the j 
edge and a spot in the centre. If I 
j)ref(;iTed, no coloured fruit need l>e | 
used : hut the cKiain (.‘an be coloured, 
or sj)rinkb;d with pink or green sugar. 
Almonds, colourccl and chopped, are 
also good as a garnish. ! 


Austrian Sponge Pudding. 

— This is a dish that is soinetim(;s 
served when cold as a cake. It requires 
very careful baking to bo a success. 
Kocpiired : four eggs, four labb^sitofui- 
fuls of white sugar, and tlu^ 
measure of brejjcl-eruiubs, and some 
wine as below. Cost, about Gd. without 
wine. 

The crumbs and sugar art' to be 
mix(‘d ; the (\ggs should be ]>eal(‘U to a 
froth and tlie otlier ingredic'iils add«‘d 
a little at a tiiiu*, tlu* heating b(‘jng 
continued. For a better jniddiiig, an 
extra white of egg is usimI, and all 
th(‘ whit(;s are l>eaten and .addeil at the 
end of tlio mixing. Th(’ di.sli for this 
is to be biitt(‘n‘d thickly 'at least two 
ounces ]»eing iise<l), and tlie oven sliould 
be very slow. When doiH', turn out 
— it will be quite stiff-- and soak witli 
some red wine that has b(‘en niacb* 
sweet, and spiet'd to tast(', d’ho-se wlio 
do not lik(‘ wine will find tliat alin(»st 
any hot sjiiu'c, made thin eiiougli to 
soak w(.ll into the ])udding, will be 
, quite as good; the juice of any fresli 
! fruit, drawn as for jelly and sweetened, 
is excellent in tlie s,'ime way. 

Banana Pudding, Plain.— 

Required : four ounces of ]>anana Hour, 
tlie same of wln ateii tbuir, a quai t of 
milk, two eggs, a little salt, and a 
(juart(T of a lea.spooiiful of mixed sj)ice. 
Cost, about Od. 

The flour should lx* mixed to a ji.iste 
with s(uiu.‘ of the milk while eoM. then 
added to the r< st of the milk boiling, 
and .‘^tirred o\er the lire for a ft w 
minutes to thicken. 'Tlien b t it ( ool, 
and beat the eggs in. Rakt' in a 
grea.sed dish in a moderate oven for 
half an liour to three-quartt rs. 

Anothi-r it'dff. — Fs(; a j)int (»f milk 
only, then make the juidding in the 
same way as an ordinary battiu juiddiiig. 
For a cheaper dish, follow tluj fii>t 
recipe, and add two ounces of bread- 
crumbs, and omit one of the eggs. 

Banana Pudding, Bich. ~ 

Refjuired ; six or eight bananas, the 
juice and peel of a lemon, a glas.s of 
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ciira(,*oa, n pint or loss of custard, and 
some flaky ])aste. Cost, about Is. 8d. 

The fruit should bo ripe and passed 
throup;li a sieve after skinning. Or it 
may be pounded to a i)ulp. The rest 
of iht! materials an; to bo added by 
degrees, and enough sugar to sweeten 
must be put in after the pulp is mixed 
with th(5 custard ; for tlie latter, beat 
three; (‘ggs with lialf a gill of cream, 
then add milk to maki; uji the nu asure ; 
if tin; bananas an* small, use three- 
(|uart('rs of a ])int of custard only. The 
dish should be linoil with the pastry 
thinly, and the mixture poured in, and 
]»aked in a mode*rate oven. The whit*- 
of one of the eggs may be oinitte*! ami 
spread over after the pudding is done, 
then sprinkled with sugar and hrowm;*!. 
Any otlu-r licpieur may be u.sed to last*-. 

Banana Tarts, BCeringfued, 

— 'J'liese an; very nite if fully rip** 
fruit b(‘ us'-d. Ji*-(piirt‘d : six bananas, 
j)aste {either short or llakv), a tabh - 
spoonful of lemon juice, tin* Siiine of 
rose water, or orange-flow* r water, a 
tublespoonful of ajuicot jam, th*- whil*‘S 
of two <'gg8, ami two ounces df sugar. 
Ci*st, about 2*1. ( aeh. 

Th*; fruit should be ]u<-led, and 
))Ound<*d witli h'm*)n juic*; and r*»,se 
w'at**r, and mix**l with half tin- sugar: 
tlie jam goes next. 'Phis is then juit 
in tin* patty-pans lined with th*- 
past** ; it w’ill make from six to nim*. 
liiiy soim; strips of p;ist*’ over to ftuni 
a lattice-work, and bakt* in a sharp 
ov*’n. \Vh**n don**, th** whit*-s *»f < ggs 
and sugar an* t*i be maile into a 
m<*ringu*-, and use*l as directed for 
m» ringu*'d tarts <»n pag** HtiO. 

Anothvr iru//. — Th**s*- an; v*'ry gotxl. 
l{«‘*piin**i : *-(pial parts of sieved banana 
pulp ami grate*! pin**appl**, with the 
yolk of an »*gg t**a gill of the mixture, 
ami a little sugar an*l flavouring. 
Tln-.-^*- m;**d not be im-ringued, and th*- 
cr**Hs-bars of paste are *»ptional. Cost, 
as abovt*. 

Baxberry Pudding. ~ Kequind: 
three-(|uart*‘i’s of a ))ound of sugar f*»r 
a |)Ound of barberri«'S, or, if very acid, 
they will want a pound of sugar, ami 


some suet or other paste. C*>st of fruit, 
about 4(1. per pint. 

The ))udding should be made us 
directed forArrLE Pi dding (page 821), 
or, for a better pudding, the fruit and 
sugar may bo cooked togcdlior for a 
short tiriH! b(;fore, and the fruit, with a 
poilion of tlie syriij*, msed for th*; 
pudding, the rest of the syrup being 
]>ourod round after dishing it. In tliis 
way a thin crust can be u.s<-d, and, 
owing to th*; shorter time for the 
boiling and th*; reduction of the syrup 
in the pudding, it will be lighter ; this 
apj)li*‘S to b**rrv juiddings gen*‘rally. 

Note. — llarbeiries may also be used 
for pies wh* n sweetened as above. 

Barley Pudding.- - ( Ceueai. 

PcnniNO'^.) 

Batter for Puddings.— Tlie 
foundation *.'f a batter pudding, whetluT 
of the richest kind *•! the siTrijdest. Jind 
for sweet or suvcuirv alike*, consists of 
Hour, (‘ggs, and milk in varying ]*ro- 
jiortion.s, and the su< cc.ss of the pudding 
depends very mueh upon th** pr*>jM*r 
aiualgamation of th**>e at starting; for 
if earclc.ssl y mixed, th*' most careful 
eo('king will not repair the misehi*'f. 
A goo*l-siz«‘d bowl is want**d for tli** 
mixing; th** Hour slmuhi b** dry ami 
sifted ; a hollow shouhl be made there- 
in, and the (‘ggs and milk ineorpcuiited 
gratlually N\ith it, a wooden spoon 
h*’ing u.<*-d — lh<* hack of the spoon, 
wliieh shouhl he a larg** on**, being 
worked round ami nuiml against tin; 
Hour. Tin- Hour should not he knocked 
in : by the m*ttioii of the sp*H>n it will 
fall in tpiiti- fast *-iumgh, andtlier** will 
la- no iviiv of lumps. Wh**n the liquid 
materials an* half in, th** batter is to 
be W(*ll b*'at*-n ; if all the liquid is 
added b**for*' this part of the operation 
is perform***!, tlu* hatter b(*e*>mos t*H» 
tliin to heat without spla.s]ung. If an 
egg wliisk is at Iiand, tliat should be 
used for tlu* beating in pr(*feivnee to a 
sjMHUi, as tin* mixture will be inereast'd 
in ligbtmss. The eggs and milk may 
be beaten up togelh**v, *>r mit ; there is 
really m> n* ed, as they are sure to In* 
well blended by the time the batter is 
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ready; hut it is a great improvcinent 
to add tlie beaten whites last, after tlic 
heating is over, and just before the 
pudding* is cooked. Salt and sugar, 
when used, should go in with the flour ; 
but baking powder — which is a help in 
a pudding of few eggs, though rich 
ones do not need it — is to bo lightly 
stirred in at the end, and no time is to 
be lost in getting the pudding into the 
even or steamer after tliis addition. 
AVliero self-raising flour is used, no 
])owder is wanted. Egg powder gives 
a richer look to the pudding: but its 
raising projjerties are id(‘ntical with 
those of baking powder, liatter is the 
bc'tter for standing for a few hours, 
though it can be made and cooked at 
once ; whim it does stand, plain flour 
should be used : tlie efteet of self- 
raising flour would be lost, simply 
bec'ause the effervescence would be over 
before the cooking eoinnienced. Wlem 
i*gg3 are scarce, a tabh .s]»oonful of 
clean snow may be used in jdaec of one 
egg ; but less milk is wanted, lleer is 
used instead of lialf the milk by many; 
it was formerly used mueh nr -re than 
at present. 

Batter Pudding, Baked, - 

For ordinary pur]' 0 >es, either of the 
hatters given fur Youksiiihe 
''page 80 o) iii;jy be usod. The di.*>h 
should be rather shallow, otherwise the 
batter must b<* made thieker by adding 
a litilo more flour. To a pint of batter, 
an ounce f»f sugar and the same of 
butter may Ik* a<hl(;d, or the juidding 
may be served with a swt-ot saiiee. .and 
will ]j(> ligliter if no sugar is jait in. 
A eompate of fruit is a good aecom- 
paiiimoiit, and hulter and sugar are 
<»ften sent to tahb*. The dish should 
he well grt.ased, and the oven not so 
(juiek as for a Yorkshire jmdding. The 
top sliould be browinrd niccdy, and the 
l»udding served as soon as baked. 
Fruit of allsoids maybe added to these 
puddings; appb;s, plums, A'c.,«n*e used 
Ireely in soiiuf parts. When lhea}»ples 
are whole, the dishbetaunes “Xotting- 
ham Apple Pudding.” Always increase 
the flour a little to make up for the 


juiciness of the fruit. In the winter, 
dates, prunes, or raisins may be used 
in the same way. 

Batter Pudding, Boiled or 
Steamed. — These puddings are very 
light and wholesome when nicely 
cooked, and wcpjirticularly recomnumd 
steaming. There is sometimes a diffi- 
culty in turning them out ; such a 
failure is duo to a badly-greasi'd basin, 
or insuflieient cooking, or the batter 
may bo too thin. Two rules arc to bo 
borne in mind : the batter is always to 
be stiffer than for a Inked juidding, 
j aiid tlie fewiT the eggs, the more flour 
; must be used ; stiffness must be got 
i from one or other. Ii<*quir{id : for a 
! gr»od medium ])udding. eight ounces of 
i line flour, a g*ood j)inch of salt, lialf a 
tea 'Spoonful of hjiking powder, threc- 
j quart'Ts of a pint of milk, and two 
i eggs. For a better pudding, use llireo 
eggs and an ounce loss flour, Post, 
about 5<1. to 7d. 

The ba.Mu should be greased in every 
]>art, and the batter mixed as for 
A'orksliiro ]>u.lding. For boiling, it 
sbotild fill the basin; but the cloth 
should be slack {sec i)ag(^ 8 Ki). For 
i steaming, the ]>aper sbould Ixs twisted 
loo.s, ly (page 814 ; and it is ininuiterial 
wlieili.'i’ the basin be full. When tlie 
wbite'^ of egg.^ are put in separately, 
the baking j»owder is o]>tional. Time, 
about an liour and a half, or, for 
d‘ <‘p mould, ratlicr longer. The water 
is to boil gi'iilly all the time. Tlu* 
usual aecoiiipaniments are a swea t sauce* 
fsuedi as jam), or some heated fruit 
j«‘lly, or buttfT and sugar, e>r a lemeui, 
or some similar sauce. An ouiie*o of 
butter is e>ftcn adde-d to a pudding of 
this sort, and by some, spieo is liked, 
or a flavouring of b‘nion or orange* pead. 
Wbeui tlie basin is lined with stone'd 
and lialveel raisins, the dish lK‘Come*s 
Pi.ACK CAi’ Prnni.Ne;. 

AKhthvr wiuj. — "J'liis is a very good 
jmdeliiig. IteMpiircd ; a jiiiit of milk, 
four eggs, an ounce of loaf sugar, the 
rind of an orange, an ounce e»f butler, 
and six ounces of Viemna flour. Cost, 
about 'Jd. or lOd. 
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Take the yellow from the orangci 
by means of the suf^ar, then crush to 
powder, and mix in the batter that has 
be*cn made in the ordinary way and 
left to stand ; the whites of ogjifs go 
last, and the jiudding should be steamed 
for nearly tw’O hours. The butter 
must be fresh. The top of the mould 
may be decorated wdth eherri('S or 
raisins, and an ounce of candied peel 
in strip.s may be put in. 

Beehive Pudding.- Ibis is a 
very gor»d dish. A mould as shown 
Ik Iow is required for it. Uccjuiic d : 
for the ])udding, an ounce of sugar, an 
ounce of flour, two ounce.s of butter, a 
gill of milk, five eggs, a gill of cream, 
two ounces of })arboih'd macanmi, the 
s.'un(} of line bread-crumbs, Ji glass of 
.''Ijcrry, a tabl(;sjioonful of (»rango or 
lemon marinaladc, and a litth* \cllow 
colouring. C’o.st, about Is. Gd. 

iilend the butter ami sugar <*ver tlie 
fire in a slcwpan, add the flour and 
milk, and bring all to the boil. Take 
tlie pan from the fin', and stir in the 
en'am and <‘ggs wlnui co(d, ami then 
l<'av(' to get cold before juitting in llu* 
n-st. 'i'lu' macaroni should be cooked 
in a little milk, and cut in vtu-y small 
]ueccs, Jind llit* bread Is' perfectly free 
from any lumps. Then turn all into 



Fu;. FU.— IJi'.r.uivF. Moci.u. 

a biillcrcd mould - it do<‘S not mutter 
about its quite filling it— and stt'niu 
for alMMit an hour and a half. The 
HjiiK'o hIiouM be good. A ct>ld one in 
often served with this, but any .sw'eet 
hot one is suiUible. A very similar pud- 
ding to tills is made in small moulds, 
and called IHttkucii* Tiddino^ 


but half the quantity of macaroni 
and broad wdll suffice. Another pud- 
ding that is often made in a border 
mould, and filled in the centre wdth a 
compote of any green fruit that may 
be in season, is called Alexandra Eoc; 
rmnixo. In this the sherry is re- 
placed by pale brandy and ginger 
syrnj) mixed, and powdered ginger is 
added to flavour, and the marmalade 
r>iiiitle<l. All these puddings should 
be a rich yt'llow colour. 

Notk. — The.so moulds are inad<‘ in 
v.ii'ious sizes witli a lid. Tliey are as 
u.seful for swucts and cakes as for 
puddings. Tliey turn out very ea.^ily. 

Black Cap Pudding. — f Sve 

IiATi’EU 1*1 1)01X0. Udii.ei) OH Steami.h.'; 

Bread Puddings.— ^lany of the 
juiddiims mad(‘ from scra])s of bri ad 
are cxtieimdy nasty, though ])eihaps 
the aibbd ingredients arc of sncli a 
I nature as to justify the cx]>ectalion of 
I .a nice light pudding. Where, tin n. i.s 
the failure!' In most cases we think 
it is dm* to carelessnc.ss in the jirepani- 
tion of the bread. Tliere are many 
wlio r*‘alise the iinj)Ortance of pre]>aring 
])read-crumbs for a //W pudding with 
cart', but who hest<ov no pains nj)on 
bn',’ul that is only soaki d for a p/niu 
j)udding ; the result is that some of it 
is nut soaked at all, and lumps are 
found here and there all through. 
’’I’lie driest ]>ioees of bread, either 
brown or white, crust or crumb, or 
both togi'thcr, will conic in for pud- 
dings, so long as time is given. Here 
is the jdan to go uj)on. Take the 
li.ird«‘st first, aiul break up in even- 
sized pieces, pour lots of cold water 
over, eovt r and It'ave to soak, all night 
if very thy ; put in tlu* st»fti r parts 
later. Wlu'n all tlu' pieces are s()ft 
enough to ]kiss through a colander or 
eoar.se sieve (or a potato masher may bo 
used for the ]mr}Hiseb tlum prepare to 
inakt' the pudding. If these modt*s 
are not jmietieable, then put the bn'ad 
in a bowl, and Ix'at with a fork until 
not a lump is left ; hut tins takes some 
time. Defore doing cither of these 
things, the hii'ad should he fret'd from 
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as much moisture as possible. This is i 
dono onuUy, and in a cJc.inly initmu'i., 

hy putting it on a largo plate or flat | 
dish or tin turned upside down, and 
pressing with another; or tlio bread 
may be wrung in a clean cloth, which 
must be of a close texture. It cannot 
be squeezed too dry. If, say, a pound 
of bread be soaked, and a gill of wat(‘r 
is left in it, when tlie cooking begins 
the mass is mucli moister than it 
should bo, and hence tlie heaviness si> 
often complained of, \^'ll*‘n ]>rt‘2>arctl j 
with the greatest care there will always j 
be some remaining moisturo, tlnuadon* | 
not mueh milk slioiild lu' addt d. The i 
soaking of tlie bread in warm or boil- i 
ing water is often advised. This does ! 
hasten the proeess, and may be re- i 
sorUai to for huiTi(‘d cooking ; but the I 
bread will lose in lightness. | 

Bread Pudding, Baked.— This 
is a very jdain jnnhling, Ib quired : 
about a pound of scraps of stale bread, 
three ounces of currants, the same of 
moist sugar, two or tliree ounces of 
dripping, a gill of milk, an <‘gg, a , 
pinch of salt, half a tcasjKKmful (»f ' 
mixed spice, an ounce of candied peel, | 
and a teaspoonful of baking jiuwder. I 
Cost, about Gd. I 

Soak the bread in eol<l water for I 
some hours, squ'rze the moisture out, ; 
beat the lumi>s out, and add the j 
shreddi;d j)eel and other niaU'rials, j 
except the* powder. Tin* whole should > 
]>e beaten f<ir .some iiiintit«;s. 'The | 
dripping should be rubbed into a half- 1 
tables ji(M)nful of flour and inixeil with j 
the hre-ad, or it may be dissolved in si j 
sijooriful of the milk made warm. 'Tin; j 
jKiwder should b<j stirrc'd in at last. 
Bake in a tin or dish, a shallow one if 
plenty of brown be liked, in a moderate 
oven. 'Time, from tliirty to forty 
minutes, according to thickness. Should 
suet be liked, uw a deep dish and give 
an hour and a half. 

To enrich this, use anotii(?r ounce* 
of pe<*l. a couple of ounc<.'S of raisins, 
and another egg, with a little more 
milk. White sugar will make it more 
delicate. 


Bread Padding, Steamed.— 

Muke us akoi\\ hat use half a gj// of 
milk only, and add a tnblespoonful of 
flour. Time, about an Inmr and tlirw.*- 
quarters to two liours if made with 
dri})j)ing, thret* liours if with suet. 

XoTK. — 'i’hcse puddings may be 
made witlu»ut eggs by using an extra 
ounce of tlcmr. A spoonful (»r two of 
cook<-d rice scivi*s the saim* ]tiupos<*, 
or rict' in tin- ground state will do, so 
will barl(‘y-lb>ur or coin-llour. 

Bread and Butter Pudding. 

— K<‘quirc<l: fora jdain joidding, threo- 
quarters of a j>inl of milk, om* t-gg, an 
ounce of sui:ai. two (uim es of sultana 
raisins or currants, liic same of can- 
died peel in slrijis. or it may be 
chopped — it goes lurlber in tlie latter 
form — sj»i(‘e to tast<*, and i iiough thin 
bread and laitter to half till a pint and 
a half j)ie-dish. C<»st, about Wd. 

'The dish should b<* buttered, ami the 
bread ami liutler juit in, with tb(‘ fruit 
ami spiee between tlic slic*'s. 'Tlie re- 
moval of tin* enist is ojitional. 'J’lie 
egg .slioubl be btateii with the milk 
and poured over, and left to soak. 
Bake in a rm»derate oven until nicely 
Set and browned. (\tvtT at tirst to 
prevent dryness, 'i'ime. ab uit forty 
minutes. Marmalade may bo u.sed 
instead of fruit ; it is cle ;ij> and whole- 
HOiiie, and furnishes variety. 

Bread and Butter Pudding, 

Bich.. — Required : bn*ad and butter 
to nearly half till a jue-dish holding a 
(piart, a pint of milk, tlirec eggs, three 
ounces of castor sugar, the same weight 
of raisins stoned and halved, two 
ounces of candied jmcI, the rind of half 
a lemon or orange, and a little spice to 
ta.ste. ('i»st, about Is. 

'I’lie crust should lx* taken from the 
bread and the slices be very thin, 'The 
jniddiiig Hh<mbi be. made as above, and 
a few liits of butter jmt on the toj). 
It should stand for an hour, and bt: 
baked in a slow oven, that it may bo 
of a Custard- Iik<* consistence when 
done. Serve* hot orcfdd. In the latter 
form a custard is an iiiiprovijrnent. 
Jain or jelly may be spread over the 
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Tho may Vw' turned out 

imvl a UtUc fKJttin \} m { over. 

Brown Bread Pudding. 

: six ouncfs <if >)rt)wn Im-ail- 
(•nnnl)8, t>i« wiino weight of wholt*- 
in»iul, four ouncos <»f sultana raisiiiH, 
the saint; of stouoil dalvs, cut u]>, a 
(juarlcr of a xiound of jj^oMcn syrup, 
iho sanu' of pood drippiiip, half a pill 
of milk or water, a litth* mixed spict*, 
a pinch of salt^ and a teaspoonful of 
bakinp powder. < 'ost, about 7d. 

The dry materials shouM ht* mixe«l 
first, cxet'pt the hakinp i)o\vd« r ; the 
tn'achj and drij»pinp melted to^^ether 
and added when t tad. Jind the mixture 
well beaten before tlu; powder is juit 
in. This should 1 m; boiled in a buNin 
for two and a half liours. An epp will 
enrich the puddinp. Suet can replace 
drii>pinp if another liour be piven 
for tile cookinp. For a vept tarian 
puddinp, omit either, and use a eou])le 
of ounces of oil. and one of pratetl nuts 
of any sort. 'J'his is a pimmI dish for 
children, ami still nieer if a little led 
treaeh; or any plain sauce be served 
with it. 

Bon Paddings. — There are 
niiiiiy ways <»f makinp bun juithlinps. 
For ordinary ones, tak(f buns a eoupb* 
of day.s ohl, and use in place of bread, 
follovvinp the reeijies f(»r bread ami 
blitter juuldinps. The followinp is a 
different sort of puddinir, and i> 
excellent hot or lold if jUHti»erly baked, 
as it shouhl be very lipht. Ixequireil ; 
a siilly lunn, such as may be bouphl 
for twopence, some jam or marmaladt'. 
a pint of milk, and tw<> epps, with 
supar and llavourinp if retpiind. 
CV)st, about lOd. 

The bun should be cut in slices, and 
spread with jam, then ])ut hack in it.*i 
former shapi'. I’lace it in the dish 
ready for bukinp, and he lilsTal in 
bulterinp the dish ; it should he round 
and of a pckmI depth. Mukt' the milk 
hot, and pour over the epps that have 
bt‘(‘n strained into a kisin, and lu'at up 
well. Pour over the bun, and eover 
until cold, when the bun should 
very much swollen. Hake in a gentle 
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o%*n for half an hour, the b p Iciiip 
prolis; l*d dntinp the hrst |art of the 
lime. If it apjHurs dry when the 
cover is icinovetl for the finishinp of 
tlu' i mikitip, put a few bits of butter 
on the trq>. Some sultana raisins and 
shrcMldc'd candied peel may l>e used, 
and Ifjfis jam. For a plainer dish, 
makt. the puddinp in this way, either 
with a jdain or ( iirrant bun, and omit 
the jam. A stale scone of p<N>d thick- 
ness may b* used ; the round ones sold 
at twojM iice each are the best for the 

pUljlOM-. 

Buttercup Pudding. — ( Vcc 

Dhihivk Piomno.) 

Cabinet Pudding, Cold.— Ue- 

(piinsl : eustard, sponpe cakes or finper 
biscuits, fruit, &(., as below'. Cost, 
varies w ith the paniish, kc. 

A ba>in, or a plain souffle or (»tbor 
tin may be used ; the foniier is the 
easier fur lurninp out ; hnpei's can 
only be used fora straipht tin. Ihitter 
it. and ornaim nt w ith stars from 
eandieil pe« l — one s<»rt, or a mixture. 
Citron is used for the best puddinps, 
and either raisins or cherries, or other 
fruits to taste. For a fii-st-class 
juiddinp, a pri'ut variety of fruits is 
employed. The exact arranpemeiit is 
a matter of taste. Thnv-parts fill the 
iiRuiId with the cak(\ and some of the 
fruit in layers between ; or if biscuits 
are iisutl, line the sides, and then till 
up. {Set Chaklottks in ^Sif'ecfK.) 
Uatafias or broki n-up macaroons ma\' 
be used. Fill up with a custard. (See 
Mori.ni n Ci stahu in Sun ts.) This 
should be warm, and pourt'd over earo- 
fully. St‘t aside until ladd ; then turn 
<»ut, and servo with a nice sauce round 
or apart. For the riclicst dishes, the 
cake is soakiHi us for Tiuflks and 
other sweets ; then the custard must 
Im rich, and the imiuco of the best. 
The jxuddinp, as well ns the sauce, 
may also be iciHl. Thei'e are any 
iiumlMT of ways of varying these 
puddinps, which are general favourites; 
and many similar puddings ai-e served 
under otlu r names. 
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Cabinet Pudding, Hot.— Kc- 

quired ; bread and butter, or cake, and 
fruit, custard, &c., as above. Cost, 
very variable. 

A quarter of a pound of spong:c or 
any similar cake, two ounces of ratafias, 
and a 2)int of custard, with a little 
fruit for f^arnish, will make a ]>lain 
pudding of the sort. The top of the 
basin only need be omanirmtcd, and 
raisins aloiio will suffice. Half bread 
fnid butter is jm'ftTrcd to all cake by 
sonic. If time can bo given for the 
iiiixturi' to stand before cooking, the 
basin need be only a littb' nion* than 
half filled witli the solid materials, 
and it will gain in liglitness. (.SVr 
remarks under .wn llrTTEu 

riDDixGs, i»age 826.) Tlie custard 
should quiti; fill tlui basin. Some 
make a boiled cu.stard, and pour it 
over wliile warm (.vc Cistaiios in 
Street but a cold one is more 
general; half a i»int of milk, with 
thr(‘0 eggs, and cream to make up a 
pint, would make a good jaalding. 
When fewiT whites than yolks are 
used, tile jMidding is more delicate: 
but an equal number of each .secures 
one that will turn out well. When 
cooked too long, ftr tcjo fast, or too 
largo a firopoili.m of cake, Ac., is used, 
toughness is certain. It lias b( en .said 
that a cabinet }mdding should Ix' a | 
custard lield together by cake ; but 
it is too often cake moistened with 
custard ; there is a great ditfereiice 
lietween tlic two. A bi-andy-flavoured 
custard is very much liked, and maca- 
rof>ns may lx* introduced with advan- 
tage. b'or the richest, the fruits are 
soaked in liqueur or .spirit, 'rime to 
steam, ab^uit an liour and a half ; the 
slower the better. 

Caramel Pudding.— Ifequ ired: 
throe ounces of bread, an ounce and a 
half of lunqi sug^ar, half a glass of 
sheiTv, half a gill of cream, a gill and 
a lialf of milk, three ounces of canditsi 
peel and sultana raisins mixed, the 
yolks of two eggs and' the white of 
one, and a little lemon flavouring and 
some caramel. C(ist, aV>ut Od. 


First cut the bread in dice, and soak 
it in the sherry ; the peel in strij^s and 
the sugar and raisins should he added 
to it. Boil the milk, and colour it a 
good brown with burnt sugar, then 
add the cream, and put to the rest, 
and cover until cold. Then mix in 
the eggs and flavouring, and heat for 
a few minutes. 8team in a buttered 
mould for an hour and a lialf, or make 
into little ]>u(l(lings, and servo one to 
each, giving tlu'in about forty minutes’ 
cooking in a potato steamer. A sweet 
same is an improvement, hut tlic 
jnidding is vriy good without. A 
similar jmdding goes by sc'veinl other 
iiaine.s. 

Cardinal’s Pudding. Be- 

quired : lialf a pint of milk, a gill of 
cream, an ounce of fine ]>ota to- flour, 
and tlie same of cf»rn-flour and Vienna 
flour, th(‘ yolks of four eggs, the wliites 
of thrc(‘, two ounces of gla(*e chr*iTi(‘8, 
ami sjiuce ns uiuhTincntioncd. 
willi sauce, about 2s. 3tl. 

Butter a shallow border*mould, and 
.sti< k the halved cln^n it's on the top. 
Mix the flour and a little milk, add 
th ■ rest, and bring to the boil ; after a 
minute or two let it cool, and heat the 
yolks of eggs in, and the cream, first 

hijjpcil, then the whijiped whites. 
This should he steamed very gently 
for an hour and a quarter, then 
turn(id out, and the sauce put in the 
middle. Ih-quired for the wuk'C : two 
ounces of lump sugar, lialf a gill of 
gomi crlaref, the same of h incheutrasHer 
{ste laorEriis), and two to thniclable- 
sjioonfuls of nnl curiant or rasplH*rry 
jelly, or a mixture if conv(‘nient. 
These ingredients, c*xcept the kirsch^ 
should simmer fr»r a few minutes. 
At the* moment (>f serving pul a heap 
of stiffly- whi|iped and slightly- 
sweetened cream in the centre. 

Auuihrr U'(nj.— h\ place of th(‘ ftfiuco 
put a good compote of cherries in the 
middle (>cc Fitrnsy ; then put a few 
heaps of the cream round the pudding; 
part of it should he coloured pink. 
Thc‘He are puddings that rc'quire no 
recommendation. 
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Carolina Pudding.— This is 
one of the best of the many puddings 
that arc made from a rice foundation. 

It goes by other names, and various 
recipes arc given for the making of 
it. Jtequired : four eggs, four ounces 
of lump sugar, two and a-hiilf ounces 
of the best Carolina rice, an ounce 
and a-half of ]>utter, four cloves, half 
a dozen good-sized a])pl(*s, milk, and a 
glass of sherry. Cost, about Is. 3 d. or 
Is. 4 d. 

1 'he rice should be blanched and 
boiled in milk until quite soft and 
th(‘ milk absorbed (.«<? page* ooO in 
Ckue.vls) ; from threc-([uarters to a 
pint will be wanted. Then beat the 
butter in, and add tlio rest of the ma- 
terials when the rice is cold. The 
cloves shouM bo lx)ib'd with the rice* 
and removed; the apjdes are to be 
baked in their skins, and the* l>ulp 
sieved before it is beabui to the rt'st. 
Th(' inixtun; should bo bak(*d in a 
buttered dish and served with a good 
sweet sauce. The sides of tlu* dishare 
sometimes lined with pastry. 

Cereal Puddings. — In the 

chapter on Cfueals, kv., ])artic!dars 
of the various kinds c»f grain in com- 
mon use, ami diri'Ctioris for their 
initial prejKiration art* given, and 
reference should be made to it for 
information on these points. The 
cereals mostly cmployeil for })uddings 
are barley, rice, sago, tapiina, semo- 
lina, hominy, eoar.se oatmeal, and ! 
wheal-meal. They may be ux'd niixt-d 
or singly, and the following gt'iieral 
rules apjdy to them all;- l)i» not use 
more than b)ur ounces of tlie grain ■ 
for a (piart of milk; those who like a | 
very soft pudding may use a tritli* j 
less. This allow> the grains room to | 
swell and burst, as they cannot tb» if 
too mucli be used, bceaiiM* the milk 
then bt'comes ab.sorhed (juiekly and the 
grain hardens. This is also a matter 
of economy ; ami those who use double 
tlu* abf>ve quantity not only waste the 
grain, but get an inferior pudding, and 
a very indigestible one in some eases. 
Tho dish should never bo full, but 


room left for swelling. The dish may 
be greased, but it is an error to think 
that it must be ; and those w-ith whom 
fat disagrees may rinse it in cold water 
and leave it damp. Tho pudding 
W'ill not burn to the dish if tlu 5 oven be 
slow. Add a pinch of sfilt and about two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, moist or castor, 
as preferred, to every quart of milk ; 
spice may be added, and nutmeg is the 
favourite, just a few grates on the 
surface. In very hot weather add a 
pinch of powdered borax or carbonate 
of soda. The addition of currants is 
optional, but th<!y curdle the milk and 
are bett(*r omitted. A piece of dried 
orange p<*el is a favourite flavourer 
with many. Ikike in a very'slowoven, 
that the grain.s may swell to their 
utmost capac it y amlbc-c ome creamy and 
dig<*.stible. A pudding made as alK)\a! 
.should havt at l**ast three hours. Should 
the oven bc'come too hot set th** dish in a 
tin of watcT, or opi -n the oven door, or b“t 
the pudding tiuij'h ontludiob-— if asiuall 
grate— t;r the hot plate of a range ; 
muc h may be done by management. 

Some cereals take longcT to cook 
than otliers ; ami, should time be short, 
those* to be avc»ided are hominy, lice, 
and barh'v. All are the better for 
preliminary soaking, and this i.s often 
a (jiiestiou of fondhought only. 

\Vith n*gard to eggs in these 
puddings, not only are they not re- 
(juired for an every-day dish, but they 
render the pudding less digestible, for 
the reason that tho long cooking 
1101*11011 for till* }>udiling is bad for the 
eggs, and, partly on account of tho 
ctunbinatioui with starch, they become 
leathery. Wlien they are required for 
the >ake of nourishment, the pudding 
sluuild b*' made as described under 
(b.Ki:AL Ti Uioh. (.SVt; also 

l*\»oi> roK l.N\ 

Cereal Pudding, Kich.— 

above.) Kitlier of the cereals therein 
named may be made into a good 
pmlding by cooking the giuin and 
milk together until almost done, then 
leaving it to cool, and adding, to 
every four ounces of grain and quart 
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of milk, the whole of two or three 
e^gs and a little cream ; a couple or 
three tahles])oon fills will much improve 
the pudding, though a gill is better, 
and any flavouring to taste. Two 
to four ounces of castor sugar should 
be usihI, and an ounce or two of butter 
stirred in when the mixture is hot. 
The only thing to do is to bake this 
until set, say for half an hour in a , 
moderate oven. These puddings are | 
very nice if left to gi't (juite cold; | 
they should then be tiu-ned out and j 
garnished with a little fresh or drhal j 
fruit, or s])ri‘ad with jam or jelly, I'r 
sauce or custai*d la* poured over : or 
they may be .sent to table in tlio dish, 
and a fruit comj'ott* or some otlu'r 
adjunct served with them. Th«‘se are 
not a success unies> tin* cer**al is well 
cooked. Ibiddings so i>r( ])ared will be 
found su[» ‘lior to thox* in wliich tin* 
eggs are u>ed and add* to tho cold 
milk, and subjt*cted to tlu^ prolongod 
heat iK'ce.ssary for tlu* cooking of tin* 
grjiin. A tablesjioonful of g-rat<*d nuts 
of any sort may be used with each pint 
or pint and a-half of milk. 

Chatsworth PuddinfiC.—Ke- 

quired; a (juarter of a pint </t bread- 
crumbs, half a of milk, an ounce 
of French tapioca, a gla.ss of nim, 
four eggs, a gill of cream, half a 
h.'mon, tw’o ounces of ratafias, ih** 
rind and juice of lialf a l* rnon, an 
ounce of sugar, four penny sjnmge 
cikes, siane aprit (d jam. and three 
ounces of finely -chopped su(-t or butt» r. 
Cost, about 2s. 

The milk should he hnmght to tie* 
boil, and the tajiioca shak* n in and 
stirred for five miiiutf.s ; tljejj re move 
the sauce]»an and stir the bn*;ei and 
sugar in, and the buttej-, it it 1-f 1 : 

if suet, that should g'o in 1 itei-. d'h*- 
hpoiige-cakcs are to be cut tliiough in 
slices and spread with the jam, tiu-n 
cut in dice. Add the eggs, rum, and 
cream to tlie first mixtun* when cohl ; 
then gr<*ase the mould and stn*w witli 
the crushed ratafias, shaking out all 
that do not stick. Then jmt llie rind 
and juice of the lemon to the bread, A'c., 


and add the cakes in dice, mixing 
lightly hut w’oll ; jiaek all in the mould 
tightly, and cover with a greased 
paper. Steam for three hours if made 
with suet ; two and a-half with butter. 
TIkto are many sauces that go well 
w’ith this ; amongst the hovst are 
Apricot, Wink, Brandy, and Liqueur. 
{See Sweet Sauces.) 

Cherry Pasty, Itiissian.— 

This is a common dish in the south of 
Russia. The crust is made wdth milk 
and yeast and floui-, as for bread, and 
a small (juantity of butter. The 
h(*aten white of an egg is w(>rk(*d in 
after the dough has ri.sen. Tlie eon- 
sist<*nee should he such as to allow it 
to 1 h* rolh d t*asily and thinly, or the 
})asli(*s will not be nice, and will have 
a raw ta-le wln*n done. Take some 
rounds from the crust, as large us thii 
top of a breakfast-cup, and j)ul a pile 
of cht'rries on one sid**. d’lu* fruit is 
first .scalded, then sju-iiikled with 
poiiiuh’d sugar and a little flour. Fold 
over, and cement the edges with 
b»*aten (*gg and }>re.ss together tightly, 
j I’ut them om* at a time into a large 
pan of fast -boiling water, and cook 
them until they float ; then take them 
up and serve witli j»ow’dere.d sugar and 
.Nour cream, d’he dish slioiild be very 
hot, or the ptro^hhreM will bi*corne 
ln*avv. The taste for sour irc*am is an 
aequire*! one, ami by many sweet cream 
w(;uM be j>refi‘rred. 

Cherry Pie. — /^v*c('i kua.vt 1’ik.) 

Cherry Pies, Small.— Re- 
quired : j>aste, fruit, and sugar, and a 
little I re im. Cost, about 'J.", to 2s. 6d. 
p« i- do/»*n. 

Line plain ]»atty }»ans of two to 
liner in* brs in diaim ter, witli a goml 
flaky or hlmrl )»aste Bake with 
cimnmir-, in to k**' p the shape. {See 
Fatties, j.age 77h.) Take rija* red or 
hlaek eln Tries and stone them. Add 
emmgh sugar to sweeten, and toss 
th<*m togi tlier in a stewjmn over the 
fire until done. Th« n put in a little 
lemon juir f* and take the fruit out, and 
boil the syrup a little longer until it 
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thickens. (Some use a little corn- 
flour.) Pour over the fruit and 
leave to cool. Fill the pastry when 
cold ; pour a si)oonful of cream over, 
ri*})lace the covers and serve. Other 
fruits may he so used. The covers 
nuiy he omitted, and the ])io8 arc then 
to he served as cherry tarts. They 
may ho meriiip:ued for a hotter dish, 
or for a cheaper one some corn-flour 
custard may replace the cream. Tin; 
]>aste should he well tilled, the fruit 
hein*,^ julod liif^h in tlu^ centre. 

Ahothvr iroff . — Stone the fruit and 
put it, with a little sujfar, in the paste, 
then cover and hake miiice-j)ie fashion. 
The lids should h(^ fastened with a 
morsel of white of eg^ and ji hole 
mad(' in the tops. 

Cherry Pudding.- {^Vc Ci iiu.\xt 

Pi ODIN o.) 

Cherry Tartlets.— 'See Stuaw- 

)JKUUY 'rAUTI,i:TS.) 

Chestnut Batter Pudding. 

— ^Iak<' a hatter in the same way as 
for VouKsniKK PrnoiNO, using tlie 
clu'Up Italian elustnut flour instead of 
wlioat flour, and water in place of milk. 
Kggs are optional : for the jdainest 
puddings of this sort th(‘y are not 
used, hut one or two to each pint of 
milk will nifikt' a lighttu* and better 
juidding. For a pudding minus eggs 
make a thicker hatter, ahont twelve 
ounces of meal to a j»int of milk, and 
Ix'at vigorously. Add no sugar, hut 
an ounce or two of ch()pj)e(l rai>ins and 
nuts of some sm t .are a featuie of this 
dish; w’alnuts or pine louncls, shredded 
Brazil mils, or gmted coioa-nuts are 
lommoidy emj)loyed. A generous 
)»in( h i>f sail is required, and spice to 
taste, or any sort of essiuiee may ho 
ns(d. A teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der inqu'oves a plain pudding. Bake 
in a shallow dish <u’ tin, made hot and 
coated witli salad oil, and as soon as 
the sui-faco of tht» pudding begins to 
8(‘t put a little inon^ oil over it ; let it 
brown and crisp will, then lait in 
squares and serve hot. Any left over 
can he fried, or warmed up in other 
ways, R8 it is not nice cold. 


Another way. — This is a richer pud- 
ding. Use milk and eggs exactly as 
for a YonKaniiiK Pi ddino, and serve 
with jam or a nice sweet siincc. Those 
who object to the chopped nuts will 
find the pudding very good without 
them, and many will like a mixture of 
chestnut and fine wheaten flour better 
than all chestnut. lliese puddings 
are considered very nourishing ; the 
phiin kinds are eaten by the Italian 
peasants as a moat course. 

Chestnut Pudding, Bich.— 

liequircd : the i)ulp of half a jKuind of 
baked chestnuts, a gill of cream, the 
same of milk, six ounces of sugar, four 
ounces of butter, the yolks of four 
eggs and th(* whites of three, half a 
glass of brandy, the rind and juice of 
lialf a h innn. a tahlesp<»onfnl of orange 
flower water, and four ounces f>f stale 
sponge or Madeira cake. Cost, about 
Is. Mil 

The j>ulp sliould lie |>oiinded with 
the cream and creamed butter ; the 
! sugar and egg-yolks go next, then the 
cake-eruinhs, tliat have been shaking 
in the milk for a time. The flavour- 
ings go next, then the whijtped whites 
of eggs; the blending of the latter 
takes some little time, for if not well 
mixed the materials will separate in 
the cooking. Butter a shallow mould, 
and steam the mixture for an hour and 
a half. Turn out and sift sugar over ; 
then brown with the salamander. This 
may he served with a sweet stuice, or 
I a hard sauce, or w hipped cream llav- 
I oured w'ith oningc rind, and sweetened, 
i U’his may he cooked in small moulds ; 

I then the eake-ciumbs may Vh? reilucod 
I to two ounces. 

j Noth. — For a plain pudding, follow 
I either of the recipes on pp. SG7, 868, 

I f»»r Potato Pi iuuno, using chestnuts 
instead of potatoes. 

Chocolate Shells.— Required : 
an ounce of soluble chocolate, the same 
of potato- flour, four ounces of sugar, 
four egg.s, four tablespoon fills of milk, 
a gill of cream, a pinch of grated 
nutmeg and cinnamon, the rind of 
half a lemon and a little of the juice, 
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and some good short paste, i’ost, 
about ] s. C)d. per dozen. 

Lino some shell moulds thinly with 
pa.ste, and prick the bottoms, tlu'u 
bake them to a pale brown. IMix the 
potato-flour and grated cliocolate with 
the milk and half the cream, and stir 
to the boil; then beat the yolks of the 
eggs in, with the whites of two, and 
the S 2 )ice, and give a good beating. 
The rest of the cream should bo 
whipi>ed and added next. Add half 
the sugar. The shells are to be three- 
parts tilled with this, and the remain- 
ing whites and sugar, with the lemon 
juice, made into a meringue. This is 
to be sjircad on the tojjs, and the piistry 
jnit in a cool i)art of the oven for the 
meringue to brown and set. These 
are best cold. 

If vanilla or cinnamon sugar be 
dusted over, the appearance is im- 
proved. 

Christmas Plum Puddings. 

— The directions on page 813 for the 
boiling of puddings ai:n»ly in this ea.se. 
but a few special hints may bi^ of 
service. These puddings can hardly bo 
boiled too long. Kemeniber to drain 
the water very well from the j)udding 
when it is hung up and is intended for 
keeping, and when }ioilt?d the S'*eond 
time take care to IkuI brng enough for 
the heat to penetrate to every j)art. 
Do not use a cloth in place of a Ixisin, 
and better than either is a tin mould. 
This should be well buttered. Tlie 
cloth should be strong, and the tape or 
string strong also. After tying tlu* 
cloth on it should he* t<iken nj> and 
well floured in the ftdds ; this prevent.s 
in a great measure the entry of the 
watf-r. The fire should Vk:; one that 
will last, for the goodnes.s of the pud- 
ding dej>ends in a gif!at measure on 
e(tntinuouH boiling. If a fierce bubble* 
one minute and a bare simmer the next, 
the pudding will he “ cracky.” Dur- 
ing the first half-hour turn the pudding 
now and then to prevent the fruit 
settling in om; place ; it should not do 
this if well mixed, but these accidents 
do httpi>eu. Have a good supply of 


boiling water to replenish the boiling 
pot. Keep the lid on, that the stciim 
may not 08 caj)c. When done remove 
it from tlie mould with care, or, owing 
to its richness, it may break, even if 
thoroughly boi led. T t may be pi ungc'd 
for an instant into cold water, or left 
to sfiind for a miinitc, but the disli it is 
turnc^d on cannot bo too hot. A pud- 
ding that is only moderately rich is 
better worth eating if well boiled than 
the richo^t ever made w'hen only half 
cooked. 

Christmas Plum Pudding, 

Good.— This is a v(’ry nice family 
pudding, and will bo liked better by 
many than those with a larger propor- 
tion of fruit. Kcfpiired: a i>ound of 
good raisins, a j>oiuul ami a f|uarter of 
currants, the sjnm; of sultanas, six 
ouncesuf candied lemon i>ei*l, tlujsarneof 
orange, two ounces of citron, the rind 
and juice of a lemon, a tea.spjjonful of 
mixed spict', the same of salt, a ptmnd 
and a half of brejid-crumbs, four 
ounces of flour or com-flour, a pound 
and a (piarttT of rich moist sugar, six 
large cgirs, a gill of rum, a gill and a 
half of good ale or stout, and half a 
I gill of biandy. d'wo ounces or more 
i of clioppiMl almonds may be additd if 
I likt-<l. (’ost, alxMit Is. fld. Kmujgh 
for two iiK'dium-sized juicMintrs, whirh 
j sliould be boiled for eight luiuis or 
more, 

I The flour, bread, salt, s])i( C, and sm t 
! shoul<l be mixed, andtlu; fruit jnit to it 
; after the niisiiis have la-f ii stoned and 
j the sultanas very <aiefuUy fnM*d from 
I stalks ; the fx el sljould i>e in rather 
long thin slrii>s. 'Hie grated rind and 
strained juice of llic lemon should go 
in witli the .^ugar, and the fggs, stout, 
and .sjdiit Ik; beaten together lw*for«^ 

; they arc a<lded. 'Djc whole should b»* 
stirred well and the ingredients left 
for a few hours before lK>iling. A very 
good pudding may be made by using 
all st<Mit, or about thn e-qtiartcrs of a 
I»int of stout and a couple of tablo- 
Kpoonftils of rum. When well Ijoiled 
u pudding mixed with stout or ale and 
a very small amount of rum, will taste 
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as if a good (l<;al of spiHt liad 
list'd in it. Tho mould or liasin may 
ho greased only or sugared also, and 
should 1)0 filled, but tlie cloth sliould 
ho slack to allow for swelling. {See 
pages 813 and 814.) 

See S\V£ET Sauces, both cold and 
hot, for suitable on<.*s for plum 
puddings. 

Christmas Plum Pudding, 

Plain. --This is recommended as a 
good and wholesome pudding at small 
cost. Keipiired: a pound of smoothly 
mashed potatot.'S, half a pound of boiled 
and mashed carrots, a pound of flour, 
or half hour and half bread-crumbs for 
a lighter pudding, a pound each of 
currants and stoned raisins, half a 
pound of suet, three-tpiarters of a 
pound of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
.salt, th(? same of grated nutmeg, a 
good pinch of ground cloves, lialf a 
teaspoonful of liquid browning, a 
tablespoonful or two of treaelc, two 
ounces of candied peel, a large grated 
ajiple, and two ('ggs. No milk t*r 
other liquid is required, (\)st, about 
2s. Enough for one large or two 
medium-sized j)uddings. T’ime for one 
]m<lding, al)OUt eight hours. It is not 
tlie sanuf thing at all if hurrie<l. 

Note. — lioduce thepc)tatoes to three 
<|uarters c»f a ]>ound, and add another 
<‘gg for a better juidding, and increase j 
tlie peel to four ounces, lly using any 
vi'getable fat in jduee of siu't, this 
ht'coines a vegetarian pudding. 

Christmas Plum Padding, 

Aich.- Keipiired : a pound of beef 
suet, ten ounces of hri'{id-cruiuh.s, four 
oiince.s of Hour and two of corn-flour, 
thn'c-quarters of a jamiid of sultanas, 
thi'^same of mu.scatel raisins stoned 
and halved, half a pound of curraut.s, 
a quarter of a pound each of lemon 
and orange peel (candied), two ounces 
of citron, two or three ounees of sweet 
almonds, a pound of Deinerura sugar, 
tho rind and juice of a leiiuiii, a salt- 
’.qKionfiil each of salt, ground nutmeg, 
and ginger, live large or six small 
eggs, and a gill each of hmndy and 


rum. ( ast, about 3s. 4d , exclusive of 
the spirit. 

The almonds .should he chopped and 
added to the bread and flour, with tho 
rest (if the dry ingredients ; th(3 ('ggs 
and brandy and rum should he h(;at( n 
togethcrand added gnidually ; and tin* 
piiiiding well mixed. lloil for twelv** 
lioiiis in a buttered mould ; less time 
d(H‘S not do justice to it ; or, if divided 
into tw(», boil f<ir six to seven hours. 
This is a good keeping jnidding, ami 
th(' ( '.lour and flavour are good. 

Another /( ((//.— ( )mit a fourth of the 
rum and brandy, and ad<l h.ilf a jtouml 
<»f grated ai)plt‘S of a g(iod firm kind ; 
the .spice may he reduced ; the rest of 
the materials arc' as ab'»ve. A (piarler 
ot a pound (>1 ;jlaee clieiries are a great 
impiu\( nifut, but may be disptnsod 
with. The currants slnuild Im* dry ; 
the sultanas picked, and th<‘ peel 
shredded thinly. 

Climax Padding, y M t tz 

PuiuuNo, and makt' this in the .s.tm<‘ 
way. hut omit the brandy and fruit ; 
and when the j)udding is done, sju-t'ud 
a jittb' heat('d lemon mil malade over, 
and tlsm cover with tin* wldtes i*f two 
eggs made into a meringue with ai 
ounci' of .'(ugar. It sliould be put on 
riK kily, and the pudding but delicatily 
browned. The sauce of the same 
name 'page 120i should be Served 
with it. 

Cocoa-nut Cheesecakes, 

Good.- lb' juircd : .<oine flaky or puff 
past*', a quarter of a pound of frosli 
I cocoa-nut, two ounees of butter, tlie 
I same of sugar, three eggs, and some 
I flavouring. l’(»st, about Is. Cd. to 2s. 

: jH’r doz( II. 

The butter should be melted and the 
sugar stirred in. tlu'ii the mil and the 
I yolks of t ggs when cold, llie whites 
may be omitted, or one or two may 
Ihj used for meringue aflcT baking. 
(.Sf < T.\uTson page SbO.) The flavour'- 
! ing may be rose-water, c.ssenee of 
' hnnm. or a little hunon juice; or 
; soiiu' vanilla ('ssein e and a teaspoonful 
; of branily a very nice flavouring for 
i the-e. Tho pntty pans should bo 
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three-i)arts filled, find baked in a sharj) 
oven. Dried nut may bo us('d ; it 
should be sojiked in a eoujdc of table- 
spoonfuls of hot milk, and three and 
a-halt ounces of nut will siifiicc. 

For })lain(‘r cheesi'cfikcs, sir CocoA- 
Nrr OiiANOK I’l nniNG below ; tlie sfime 
mixture', with a mediimi paste', makes 
nice cheesecakes. 

Cocoa-nut Orange Pudding. 

~l{e(iuired : lialf a pint of milk, the 
same measure of bread-crumbs, an 
orange, two tablespoonfuls of dried 
cocofi-nut, the same of white sugar, 
an ounce of butter, and two eggs. 
Cost, about 8d. 

Idle milk should be heat<‘d and 
poured over the nut and bread, and 
the butter and sugar stirred in and h ft 
to etad. The eggs ar(' tlu'ii beat« n in 
with the grateil rind and juice of the 
fruit, ami the mix tun' baked in ;i 
moderate (jven fur fin hour, or r.-ith* r 
less if a shallow di.-li. A little jasj»- 
berry jam spreiid over gives vfiriety, 
or tlie whites of the eggs may be 
Kfserved for ii meringue. {S'li Tauts, 
])age <S!iO.) 'This i.s a very nice jmd- 
diiig-, and many otlier nul's are useful 
in the same way. A j'l.ain i»aste may be 
put round the I'dgv of tin; disli, if liked. 

Cocoa-nut Pound Pudding. 

— Uujuiied: grated cucou-nut, fine 
flour, butter, find sugar in equal j 
Mcigbls, ami to a jtound of the mix- 
ture, two (ggs, two tabiespOfiiiful.s of 
thiek cream, hfilf a t* fisj»oonful of 
baking powder, the .smie of vfinilla 
essenee, a tcfisj^ooiiful of lo.se-water, 
and ii teasjjoontiil and a half of brandv. 
Cost, about Is. 3d. 

'I he butler should be crf finied with 
tin- sugar, and tin; dry lUJiterialH put 
in a little at a time, and the wlnde 
hea!< n. 'J’liis .should take a quarter of 
fin hour. 'Jin; powder i« r-xei pted ; 
that goes in uith tin- eggs, which aie 
to l>o hrat- II up with the ere am and 
biandy. '] he whole sliould ]«• lightlv 
stirred. Small hutlered moulds shoulll 
ho leill-tilif d, find the juiddingh haked 
in ft g(n.d oven, then turned out and 
Bervei with any nii e bweel same. 


College Puddings.—Those fire 
both fried and bfikod. VV(‘ give recipes 
for both, with the reminder that the 
fried ones, on account of the short time 
allowed for the cooking of the suet, 
are not very digi'stible. 

The following is for a medium baked 
pudding — Required : lialf fi pound of 
fine bread-crumbs, an equal mi'iisure 
of milk, six oiiiiees of ehopi>ed bei f 
suet, the same of white sngfir find 
currants, throe eg^gs, a jiincb (»f mixed 
spice and a little grated lemon pi'cl, ;i 
, ])ineli of salt, find a sjiooiiful of sherry 
I or rai.sin wine, (bst, Jiboiil Is. 2d. 
j The dry nifiterifils should be mixed, 
and the liquids added and left to sojik 
for an lionr. Thr whites of the eggs 
are better addtil at the last. Then 
hake in eup moulds, buttered and 
lhree-}>arts filled. C’ook gently; turn 
out find serve with sweet sauce. The 
mixture may he cooked in a dish, and 
.'<ent to talde in it wdlh the sauce in a 
! tureen. For a better pudding the dish 
may he lined at the sides with short 
jKiste. 

ylitoihi'r u'lii /, — 'This is :i good pud- 
ding. Jv* (luiied ; equsil weights (d’ 
poundi'd sweet almonds, butter, and 
sugar, and a sliglit flavouring of hitlor 
almonds ; sup];osing tlie three nuiterifils 
first -mnmd to weigh lliri'i-ipuiiters 
of fi jionnd, four hitter almonds will 
sutliee. 'Jlie yolks of six' and tin 
whites of three eggs should hi' added 
after the other mateiials hfive het'ii 
heatoii together, and the mixture hfiked 
in a j.ie-dish sjuead at the bottom 
with jjim. AViiie is soiiietinH s added, 
or a little goo'l liiiueur, and tlu' dish 
lined wiili juiif ]»iiste. Cost, about 
Is. (id. or 1.'^. Sd. 

Frii<l.-~f>rc the first reeijie above, 
and usi the s;inie matei ifils, I'xeept the 
milk, of wliieh only ft (ouple of tahle- 
Npooiifuls will le wanted. Tho same 
iiu-uMire of hiv.ndy or wine is also 
re<juiie«i ; i.i , for a j»hiin dish, use four 
tablespoon fills of milk. Take up por- 
tions the siy.i* <)f a small hen’s e gg and 
roll them in (lour, then fry them in 
boiling fut to a pale brown. 1‘leuty of 
fat is w jtiited, and it should cover tlm 
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puddings. Take up with a skinimor, 
and servo on a hot dish on a folded 
napkin, and send sweed saueo to table. 
The puddings should ho well drained. 

A quailcr' of a pound of butter may lx; 
used instead of suet if a litth; flour be 
incorpoi-ated with the otiier materials. 
Ijcss sugar will make the puddings 
lightiT. 

Note.— The erumbs may have to lx‘ 
reduced or inereas(‘<l a little, to mak<; 
th(^ mixture just the- right eonsistenee 
for frying. 

Combination Aoly-poly. — 

Iiecjuired : materials us below, which 
make a very useful store mixture for I 
juiddingSjUnd some suet or other paste 
as used for jam and ollu-r roll puddings, i 

Take lialf a i)Ound each of figs, | 
dates, French jduins, brown sugar, 
sultana raisins, and cluqijx-d ajiple 
with any spice to taste ; about half a 
small nutmeg and the same amount of 
ground ginger will be found very niei*, 
or lemon rind may be usctd, or tlie 
aj>pl<'S may be redue<*d a little and a 
S]>oonful or two of marmalade used. 
Tlu‘ tigs, dates, and j)luins are to be 
cut up siiuill, and the better the (|uality 
the nicer the pudding, though the best 
ar(; not wanted for a plain luiddiiig. 
This is suitable for wintiu* use, and any 
(juantity may be made in tin- abov<‘ 
»n/i)ortioMs. Furrants may lx- added, 
)ut are Ix-tter omitted for children: • 
large raisins, stoiu-d and chopiu d, will 
make a richer mixture than when 
sultanas are used, but by using the 
latter tlu; mixture is mon* (piiekly 
])rej)ared. IVIake the pudding pre- 
cisely the same as any otluT roll, but 
boil it longer than for a jam one. 
Should tlu; ingK-dient.s become dry, 
they may be moisteneil with treaeb;, or 
a litth- maybe spnxid i>ver the piiste to 
begin with. 

Conservative Pudding.— he- 

qtiired: six ounees of stale bread in 
thill slici'S and fre<* from crust, one 
egg, u little jam, u gill of milk, two 
or three ounees of sultana rai.Hin.s, and 
a eoupU^ of ounei;s of shredded candied 
pwL C'ost, about id. 


Spread half the broad very tldnly 
with any jam free from stones ; form 
into eandwiehes with the remainder; 
then cut into half-inch dice. Butter 
a basin, and put the bread in with tlie 
raisins and potd ; boat the egg and milk 
up well ; pour over the rest, and stonm 
the pudding for an hour or more. 
8erv(^ h(jt or cold. Marmalade may be 
useil in the same w'ay. This goes by 
the name of Radical or Liberal Pud- 
DiNo in some jjaids. It is very light 
if i-areftilly steamed. 

Note. - - For a more substantial 
pudding of the sort that answers for 
niirsi-ry dinners, the bread may be cut 
thicker and the crust left on, and 
brown bread may be used. Half 
as much more milk may be added, 
and half an hour’s fui-ther cooking 
allowed. The pudding can also be 
baked. {-Sir Bread and Bitter 

I’VDDIXG.) 

Corn-flour Lemon Pudding. 

— Reijuired : two ounces of coni-tlour, 
one It inun, a pint of water, two 
ounces of sugar, ami stuno lemon 
marmalade. Cost, about 4d. 

Mix tb(- corn-llour and a little of the 
watrv to a j*a!«iti- ; boil the rnst of tho 
xvatt r and add it, then boil again for 
fiv«‘ minutes, stirring all tht' lime ; 
add the strained juiei- and gnited rind 
of llu- lemon with the sugar, then 
jxmr into a basin tliat has Ix-eii rinsed 
with <‘oid water ; turn out whi-n cold, 
and pour a small quantity of manna- 
lade over it. If preferred, use an 
orangt'. and soiiu‘ orange marmalade, 
or a small quantity of any fruit juice, 
that may be handy, with a little 
stewcxl fruit, gives another variety. 
These puddings are cheap, quickly 
made, very wholesome, and suitable 
for use in hot woatlu r : they will be 
particularly apprec iated by those with 
Avhom puddings containing milk and 
eggs do not agrev, Rict‘ flour makoi 
a more sub.stantial disli of the kind, 
but wants loiigtu- cooking. 

Note. — F or oixHnary puddings fro. a 
corn ■ flour directions on the juickets, 
(.Vfc Index for other iwi^ajs.) 
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Cornets k la Valencia. — Kt>- 

qiiired: paste, jam, cream, almonds, ami 
garnish as below. Cost, about 2d. each. 

See the recipe for Ckk.\m Cornets, 
next column, and prepare the tins as 
directed. When dom; brush tliom 
over with melted apricot jam, then 
dredge them with chopped baked 
almonds. Brush over with a little 
])eaten egg-white and hold a siilaman- 
d('r over for a few* seconds, colouring 
them equally, tlum lav tlicm on a 
pastry rack or sieve to get cold. 
Arrange them on a dish covered with 
a lace paper, the ])oinls meiding in tin* 
ci'utre, after tilling witli whij^ped 
cream, sweetened and flavoured to 
taste, and coloured green and pink ; 
the colours should be arranged alter- 
nately. Sprinkle tlie edg(‘S of the* ]»ink 
cream with chopjjcd pistachio.^, and 
the green with cry.stallised ro.se leaves 
or violets. Tliis is a very pretty di-sli. 
About half a pint of cream will Ik* 
enough for eight c<jrn('t.s. 

Note. — This mode of ornamentation 
can bo applied to pastry of ollu r 
sliajte.s ; hu* i xani))le, some di*ep j»atty 
pans may be tlius treated with j)astry, 
and filk*d and flni.shed oft* in the san 
way, and if angelica handh*s are jmt 
on, they become Baskets a la \'ah’n- 
cia. Seme may have strij»s of ]iis- 
tachios or orri-n fruits instead of 
tlie chopped pistachios, and s}iredd«-d 
Fieiich plums may be use<l for otla rs, 

little jdle of tlie <*rystalli>ed havo.s 
being put in tin* centre. 

Cranberry Pie.-Bequired: a 

j»int ot cranlxjrries, lialf a ])Oiind (ji* 
more of sugar, a couple of cloves, and 
some paste ot moderate ricliness. 
(-'osl, vaii.ibhr. 

'] he fruit should bo waslied in 
several waters until quite ch*an. Tiek 
it carefully, and then put it witli the 
sugar to cook {or a time until lialf 
done. AVht ri cold ]mt it in tlie dish, 
and flnish the ]>ie in the usual w’ay. 
(NVr Fuin Fiks, ]Mge 84 a.; The 
paste should Im- thin, and may be 
glazed before baking (p'lge 809). It 
is nice cold with cream or custard. 


Cranberry Fuddinff.-— Should 
a thick paste be used ami ph'iity of 
tinu’ bo given, the fruit need not be 
ctuiked in advance ; it always wants 
wa.sliing and picking. Allow siig/ir 
as abovi*. A short or suet paste will 
serve. (See Fuirr riDUiNGs, page 
840.) 

Cream Cornets. — Bequinnl : 

good sliort pasta*, and scene jam and 
cream as below. Fost, about 2d. 
each. 

The cornet tins slioiild he slightly 
hiiltered on the outsides, and th(i 
jiasto cut in strips, and ndled round 
! from top to jjoint, j»ressing it \v(‘ll to 
1 the tins, and joining as neatly as 
' ]>o.s.sihle. It is very important that tlu* 

! past«* for these he niixt*d as slift’ as 
; ]K)Ssihlc, and liandh‘d hut little. Bake 
! in a mo<lerale oven to a pale colour, 
and cool on a rack or sieve. When 
; <piitc c(dd. slip the* cornets from tlie 
; tins, and till with whipped cream tliat 
i lias been sweetened and flavoured to 
j ta.st(‘. Alumud or vanilla or orange 
j essence may he ust*d, and a portion of 
the cream may he coloured and u^cd 
in spots (»n the wliitc. The jam 
i sliould h*‘ stoneloss, or any ni<'e jelly 
j is to h(* ]»refcrrcd; this .should he put 
! at th(* bottom, S aiie rut the j»ast»* in 
<•10- pioco and shajio it t-» the tin neatly, 
Irimming where n^•c(>s^arv. 

Auofhtr u’di/ is to u.se all whit 
cream, and sprinkle with vaiious 
Coloured sugais. 'I'lu-e are soim*- 
timc.s called ('revm 1I(UINs. 'I'hey 
slumld he dished ]»oints to lla* centre, 
on a lace jiaja r. 

Another nv/y.- - Ii» fore jiiitting in 
the (Team, prmr a little gO(td custard 
in the corm t.*' ; it should be mixed 
with enough grlatine to just set it, 
and should be almo.^t sot when UM‘d. 
'J'heii jiiit Iho Cl earn oil llo* top; leave 
it whit(j, and decorate witli any fresh 
fruits of a bright colour. These are 
very nice. 'J'he Kaiiu* mixture may 1 m 
I UM.d f(»r pastry of <»ther shiipcH, Mieli 
j as hliells, litllo dariole moulds, and 
1 fancy moulds of all sorU. The cream 
I should stand up high. 
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Creamed Apple Fie. — {Src 

Aj’I'LE 1*ie, Kicii.j 

Cup Custards. — (>Vr C’ustahd 
l*ri>iHNu, IUki;!), ^vitii Cuvst.) 

Curd Cheesecakes.-— l^‘qnin*<l : 
lialf a ]»oiiiid of curds (juigc 807), five 
ounces of sugar, tljc yolks of four eggs, 
and tile whites of two, or for choice, 
six yolks only, which will inak(< very 
good chccsc-cakes. two ounces of 
hiitter, the same of jiowdcrcd ratafias, 
a teasjioonful (»f hramly, the grated 
l ind of a quarter of a lemon, and some, 
}»uif (»r llaky jiaste. Cost, aliout 2<1 
each for very small ones. 

The hutter should In' melted and 
mixed with the curds, and the other 
ingrc'lieiits .added hy degn-es, f»r it 
may he pounded with the curds; the 
first mode is, we think, the hetter. 
A rich short j)ast(‘ is sometimes lik**<l. 
't he Jtatty jians should he deej», and 
thinly lined, and three-]».arts tilled, and 
the oven should he sharp. Tln*s«- are 
good hot or ctdd, hut very rich while 
hot. 

^tnothvr Reduce the sugar to 

three ounces, and add nn onnee <*f 
currants, and the .^aine of candied 
]>eel in thin shreds to the* mixture. 
TIkuc arc all sorts <d' llavourings 
favoured by cooks for tlu'se. Mace or 
nutmeg, and the rind of an ((range is 
liked hy Bonn' ; and brandy, with a 
sti’ong flavouring <d’ almonds by 
others In the latter ea>e the ratafias 
would not hi’ wanted ; au oiiin o <»f 
grat(‘d sponge ealo' in.iy 1 m> u>«il 
instead, or it may hi' omitted when 
the checst'cakes art' liked vi-ry rich 
and ( reainy, as it has tht^ elfect of 
making them a litth* nmre solid. 

Curd Dumpliujg^S. 'l ln se an' a 

liU-sian di.sh. K«'([iured: p;ist(' as for 
ItrssiAN Ml. AT rAsTV, curds. eggs, 
sugar, and cream. Cost, about *Jd. 
each. 

'Phe curds an' mixed with the yolks 
of Sonic hard-boiled t'ggs tt) form a ball, 
a little buttt'r being added ; the jirecise 
(piantities mv regulated by the degiw 
of richness desired. The halls shouhl 


he about two-thirds the size of a 
Tangerine orange. The paste is cut 
in rounds, and tin? inner odge.s moisten(?d 
with ta'aton white of egg, and tin? hall 
])iit in the ctmtro ; the j>ast(? is to bo 
wmpjx’d round very compactly. Boil 
in water, and serve with sugtir and 
sour cream. Witliont these accom- 
paniments, the dish is somctime.s S(?rved 
as a savoury, in the place of meat. 
Those who do not lik(? sour en*am may 
feel inclined to try tin? dumplings with 
sugar only, or with sweet cream ; and 
we may add that tin? less egg used in 
the mixture, the more dedicate tin' dish. 

Curd Fuddiug^S. — These areve rv 
nice ;ind much lik(?d germrally. Re- 
quired: half a ]'Oun(i of curds, two 
ounecs <d butler, two and a h.alf of 
sugar, two (*ggs. half a glass of sherry 
or brandy, a little Bjtice or other 
flavouring, and thret* good tablespo<?n- 
ful> of hread-erumbs. Co^t, about 
Is. dd. 

'Idle bread should soak in tin* wine, 
and he mixi'd with tin* other materials; 
the whiles of eggs should he whipped 
and added Ijist Bake in buttered eiip- 
inouhls, not more than half filled, 
d'iim', about twenty minutes in a 
moderate oven. A wirn* or other sweet 
sauce is an improvement. 

Currant Fie. — Required; a 
medium or rich flaky or short ]>asle, 
eunants, and sugar us below. Cost, 
ulnjiit I.S., or more when rich paste is 
used. 

These i>ies are generally eaten 
cold. Bilk the fruit with care. 
White sugar should he used. The 
])aste may be glazed before baking, or, 
if a .‘'holt piisle. dusted with sugar 
only when done. A mixture of black 
cnnai.ts and black eln'iries make.s a 
very richly fluvonred i»ie. Custard or 
cream may be served with a cold one. 
I'or a family dish, ust* a plain jraste 
and moist sugar. {Sir Kucit Bus, 
juigc 84.').) 

Currant Fudding, from 
Fresh Fruit. - Requin'd : a pound 
of currants (wliich may In? black i>r 
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red, or a mixture), some suet or short 
paste, -and sugar. Cost, about lOd. 

The fruit should be picked and 
rinsed quickly in cold AvatiT to free it 
from dust. Allow two (>r three table- 
spoonfuls of moist, or a (piarter of a 
}>oiind of crushed lump sugar, and line 
the basin with a thin paste. The fruit 
and sugar sht)iild be well mixed, and 
tlic basin well filled. Boil for two 
liours at least if a suet i)asle, or steam 
for two and a lialf. 

A mixture of currants and ras])berries 
or ctirrants and cherries makes good 
piulding. A fi'W ounces of strawberrii‘S 
added to a pound of currants is also to 
be recommend<‘il. 

Currant Suet Pudding.— Re- 
quired : four ounces of siu't, tlie same 
of currants, an ounce of brown sugar, 
a saltspoonful of spice, a pound td Hour, 
a teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
Avater. Cost, about od. 

The. dry materials sh(»iild be mixed, 
and the AViiter added to make a stiff 
mixture, about two and a half gills; 
this may laj boiled in a cloth or greased 
bisin. Allow three hours if a basin ; 
rather less if a cloth. If liked bolster 
shap<;, it Acill bo d<mo in ratlier les.s 
time. This is known as *‘S]>otted 
Dick ” in some places. For a better 
pudding, add aiiotluT ounce of eurraiits, 
and two more uf suet, and juit in an 
Minee of candied i>eel in shreds. An 
( gg improA'es it. Buttermilk for the 
mixture may bo recommended — being 
Ve ry Avbol» som(‘ for all sorts of plain 
]uuidii)gs : the baking poAvder may 
tlion be omitted, and a half teaspoimful 
of eai Inmate- of Soda add(.;d if like-d. 

Another irn ;/. — This is known as 
“ Groe-ers’ Boll.” Ib.Mjuired : lialf a 
pounel to three*-qiifirtcrs of suet paste, 
four or six ounces of currants, and an 
ounce of hrown sugar; candied p«sd 
and a little spie*e for a better pudding. 
Cost, about tid. The* paste should Isi 
roll cel out in a she-e-t a foot or so A\’ide, 
and the- olhe-]- inateuials sprinkled over, 
aAvay from the* eelge-s, them rolled up 
and liTuslH'd off as directed for the* Jam 
Boly-Boly ejf pagt H'yti, 


Note. — Ilaisins, either sultana or 
large ones split, may be used in the 
same way as currants. When the fruit 
is dry, a morsel of honoy or treacle is 
an improvement. 

Custard Pudding, Saked, 
mthout Crust.—This, if made as 
directed, Avill bo found very light and 
delicate, and quite'. suital>l(> for iriA'alids 
and children. Bcepiirt'd : a pint and a 
lialf of milk, four eggs, two or thivo 
ouiiees of lump sugar, a hay le af or other 
flavouring to taste, (.'ost. aleout Hd. 

The milk shoiiM bo boiled with the 
sugar and llavouiing ; sliould li iuon or 
orango pool bo used, cut it tliinly ; if 
osse-nce*, it must be) aildcd afte'r tin; 
milk has cooled. U’lic ('ggs shoulel luj 
beaten in a basin, ami Die milk ruldeei 
by dogrt'es, the bi'ating being con- 
tinued. 'rhcii }H)ur in a grease -el dish, 
or b.'ave it plain, or rinse; Avith colei 
AA'ater; if the* e)Ve ii is ceeol, tlie* custard 
Avill met stick or burn. A little- nut- 
meg may be; giated over, and the 
])ueleling sliould be^ baked in an eue-n 
e-e»ed enough for e-e-roal pudelings (aw 
j)age? 821) . Sliould tlie ove-n lie- too 
tie-re-e-, the- elisli slieuild be- se-t in another*, 
or in a tin, willi a little hot water in. 
For rit lie-r e-ustaids, the- e -ggs may be 
im:r(*asoel, or e-ream may r(*plaee‘ some 
<d the milk; tlie- yedks of demble* tlio 
numbe r e»f e ggs will give a riche r elisli, 
anel may always bo thus maele- Avlie-n 
tire whit(*s can be* use-el up iir e>th(*r 
Avays. Fi'osh jieaelr le-avcs e»r a few 
petals of eirange; tleiwe-is feurn ve-ry 
dainty flavouiing for custards, e-itlie-r 
bake-el or be>ile;ei. 

Custard Pudding, Baked, 

with Crust. -Ih‘iinire-ei : mate rials 
as above* ami some- paste*; geieeel or 
medium sbord is gem.-r'alJy like-d. Cost, 
about Is. 

'Fhe- milk for this may be) ]»ut to tiro 
eggs Avhile; cold, or it may bo he-a1<;d as 
above*, and then left to got colei before 
pouring into the* elish, Avhich may bo 
lined entirely Avith jiaste*, or at tho 
side-s ejiily. Sliould the- latteT mode) bo 
aelojited, tho paste should bo e.*an*ied to 
the very bottom of the disli, and well 
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proascd to the sides. It must not bo 
too thin, or, owing to tho slowmess of 
tho baking, would bo dried up by tho 
time tho custard is done. When lined 
with paste, it is sonietimos bakcul a little 
bid’orc the custard gocjs in ; but wo do 
not favour tho mode. To X)rov(*nt 
blistering, thoboltom should ho j)rioked. 
Tliia xuidding, although n^quiring a 
slower ovci» than i)astry of othe r kinds, 
must not be bakt'd as slowly as a eustar*! 
witlioiit paste, unless, as in some casc.'S, 
th(i past(! is not intendi'd to be eaten, 
and is a v(*ry jdain sort; but this 
kind of custard is not often made, and 
there is lU) reason why, with care, om* 
with a paste should not be very nice 

Notk — Should the eggs bo })ale, or if | 
it is desirt'd to give a ricluT appearance j 
to the custard, a littb* yolb)w colouring 
may Im used, but not much, or tho 
effect is offensive'. 

For small cup custards, made in 
dariolo or cuj) moulds, f ither of the 
javparations above may be used : or n j 
cheajK'r one inadi^ from an ounce of j 
corn-flour, a i)int of milk, two eggs, 
.and sug.ar ami flavouring to f.aste. I 
'riu! milk and corn- Hour are to be 
boiied and adde<l to tho eggs, Ac.., (df 
the fire, w(‘ll beaten, .and put in the 
]).asto wlien cool. Tho edges of tI)o 
]’asfe sliould bo crimped, and the 
bottoms pricked, .and .a plain or medium 
paste*, short or flaky, answers. These 
an* Jiice in the summer for serving 
with fruit, when m:idc without jKiste. 

Dampfimdelxi. —This is the name 
.given to a v.ariety of <linnplings 
liar to (buni.any. 'J’hey are very 
nice. The follcMving aie anii>ng't the 
siuijdest. 

So. 1.-- -Ilecpiired ; fourteen ounees 
of fine flour, two eggs, an ouneo of 
eastor sugar, .a gill of new milk, or 
li.alf eroam for riclu'r ones, a pinch of ! 
siilt, two and a half ounces of fresh ; 
hutter, and lhroe-(|uarters of an ounce j 
of German yeast. C’ost, abotit 9d. f 
d'ho yeast should he mixed with tho , 
tepid milk and a little of tho sugar, 
and added to the eggs and tho oroamod . 
butter; tho flour and salt are to bo . 


put in another vessel, and the contents 
of tho first .added, when tho result 
should bo a light HX)ongy dough, free 
from stickiness. A trifle moio flour 
may ho wanted. Cov(?r with a thick 
flannel, and leave to rise until the hulk 
has doubled. The sh.apo may be round 
or oval. rif*ces tho size of an egg 
should be cut off and mouhbjd on a 
hoard with a little flour. To cook tho 
dumx)lings, take .a broad .‘-tewpan and 
put in a teaspoon fill of sugar, an 
ounce of butter, and milk to the dei>th 
of an inch, and when the mixture boibs 
put the dumplings in in a single layer, 
nearly toucliing each otlcT. Cover, 
and (Ms.k in tho oven until the milk 
lias .almost dried nj>, and the dump- 
lings have a nice pale brown crust. 
Tin* Cooking should be slow, or the 
moisture will evaporat'* b<;fore the 
(luij)idin.gs are (‘"okeil. They should 
be put on a very lujt dish and .served 
with siftc'l sugar, som.- l>eiiig j>ut ov(*r, 
and a jam, or (-tber swr.-t sauce, or 
.stewetl fruit. Urciik them ajiart with 
a fork. 

Notk. — For a ( hca}>er di>h u.so drix)- 
l)ing. Tho.M) who have ni*t a \Km of 
this kind of .snflici*nt deptli may u.sc a 
tin, with a baking slicet or another tin 
Xmt ovt*r, hut caie must he taktm tli.at 
j the under tin is not burnt at tho 
j l»otfon), or the flavour will not ho 

I gOOil. 

i -V". 2.“- These are made as above, 
hut tle y are jnit on thi* baking tin 
1 or in the .'<tow])an with a little sx>aco 
h» tWi*en, and. when half ilone, some 
sliglitly swr» tt n-‘d warm milk is put 
over. 'Ihey art* not so i risj*, hut are 
more easily rooked, and soun.'W’liat 
reseiuhh* ail Kugli.sh steamed dumx>- 
li ng. 

.Ve. a.— Ke<|uired : throe ounces of 
huttei*. tliroe eggs, with tilt* whites of 
two omitted, an ounce of sugar, half a 
gill eaeh of milk and cream, vanilla 
flavouring, two tuhlesxxumfuls of fresh 
y»*ast, and flour to make a soft dough, 
dost, about Is. 

The flour sliould he added by 
degrees to tin* whole of the other 
materials mixed together; the softer 
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it is the nicer, hut it should not stick. 
Mould into ogf; shapes, and let thciir 
rise again to the fullest extent before 
baking. (Str JNb. 1 on page 839.) 

Damson Pie. — Required : fruit, 
sugar, and paste. Cost, about Is., for 
a pic of medium richness, made with 
two pounds of fruit. 

The damsons arc to bo picked and 
n'nsed, and unsound ones thrown away. 
3Ioist sugar does for a plain })ie. but 
crushed lump is recommended for a 
good one ; the flavour is better. Cover 
as for apple i)ie (page 820), and serve 
hot or cold. If a flaky, or good short 
paste, glaze it. 

Damson Pudding.—^^cc direc- 
tions abo\e, and make as apple and 
othtT puddings of the kind. Tliis is 
often served with cream. 

Darioles d la Madeira.— Re- 
quired : i)astry, a gill of milk, a tuble- 
s])oonful of crushed ratafias, thc' same 
of lMad(.-ira cake-crurnhs, th(‘ yolks of 
four c;ggs, the whites of two, a gill of 
cream, an ounce of castor sugar, two 
tahles]»oonfuls of MadeinJ, an ounce of j 
citron ])ecl in thin shreds, and an 
ounce of hutter. Jainashcluw. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. 

Bring all the materials to tlie boil, 
except the wine, eggs, jam, and cream. 
AVhcii cool, stir tliein all in, the juin 
excepted, then line' the moulds with a 
good short paste, prick the bottoms, 
ami three-parts fill them. Bake in a 
moderate oven. When cold, turn out 
and dish in a ring, and put a little 
jjtm on the top of each, alternating the 
kinds and colours as much as ])o.s- 
siblc. Thc smallest moulds should laj 
used for these. The same mixture 
may be used for cheesecakes. 

Darioles d la Maraschixio.— 

'^riifise are made as above, but the 
Madeira is omitted, maraschino being 
substituted, and no ratafias an^ ro 
quired ; thoir jdace should be taken 
by incieasing the quantity of cakc- 
crum])s. U’heso are v(Ty dainty, and I 
only greengage jam sliould be used for | 
tbern, and a spot of wliipped cream, ! 


coloured a pale pink, put in tho 
centre. 

Date Puddings.— The following 
recipes arc for puddings made of the 
cheap dates, about 3d. or 4d. per 
pound. When better ones arc W’unted, 
follow the recipes for Fig ruDDiNOs. 
Required : half a pound of duK^s, a 
couple of tablespoonfuls, of grated 
apples, or a litth* ap[)le sauce, or a 
spoonful of treacle, or the sumo of 
chopped raisins, and some suet or othc'r 
])aste, about three-(piarters of a pound. 
Cost, about 5d. or 6d. 

'J'he dates should bo scaldc'd and 
stoned, and mixed w'itli the other 
ingn‘di('nls, or w'ith browui sugar only 
should nothing else he handy. Spice 
may be addt'd, or some lemon or 
orangt' p('el. IMake into a roly-poly, 
and boil for a couple of hours or so. 
The pmlding may hv. mad(^ in a basin, 
first lining it, and putting layei-s of 
fruit and pa.ste altornat(dy. 

uinoiher uny . — This is very < hcap, 
but is whul(!some, and suitabb’ for 
children. R(>ijuired ; a quart of water, 
four ounces of rice or other c(*real, four 
to six ounces of dates, two ounces of 
hoiK'V or treacle, and a pinch of salt, 
and spice if liked. Cost, about 3d. or 
•Id. 

Make thc pudding precisely the 
same as directed for Cekkal Ri oding 
on page 820, using the water instead 
of milk, and adding the scalded dates 
to the mixture. A litth' coeoa-niit may 
be put in this, and various other date 
pud<lings, as it is a gn^at improviunent. 

Auoihtr vay . — Follow eitlu'r of the 
recipes for plain bread puddings, using 
dates ixistt;ad of currants or raisins. 

Devonsliire Knm or Brandy 
Pudding. — Required : some cold 
plum i)udaing, rum or bi*?indy, and a 
custard us bedow'. (,V»st, according to 
siz<*. 

This is good for the f< stive season, 
w'lien plum ])udding served in llu; 
mdinary Avay becomes soinowdnit 
monotonous. A plain mould should 
be greased and the cold pudding cut 
in sli-ips and crosst'd lightly in opposite 
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directions until the inoiild is full ; they 
should be so arraiigtul that there will 
ho room for the eustard to run in 
between, and should ho soaked in 
either of the above spirits. A pint of 
milk to four eggs will make a 
eustard rich enougli for most j)Oople, 
but more eggs, or eream, may l>e 
Used, ^'el•y little sugar is required. 

A i)uJding mad(? in a quart mould 
should be steamed for a eeujde of 
hours. It maybe serv(;d with or with- 
out sauce. A (]i>h of 1 )».‘Voiishire 
eream go(;s well with it. 'J'his is some- 
times baked. 

Diamond Pastry.— In quired : 
some ])ulf jiaste, almond ])aste, and 
garnish as under, t'ost, about lid. each. 

'The ])a>te should be cut indiatiHinds. 
and a ceiitn*, incision made witli a 
small diamoi\d cutter; or the latter 
may be done with a knife. Brush ! 
over with wliite of egg, and dust with 
sugar, and bake in a liot <'Ven. Tin n • 
cool on a sieve, and cut out tin- 
centres; lay the diamonds on thinl\- 
r<d]i‘d almond jiaste cut to tin- .snne 
size, and till tlu! middles with as great 
SI varic-ty <»f preserves as possible. 
The edges of the diamonds .slnuild be 
])i])ed with icing to contrast in colour 
with the preserve. Bor e.xample, lemon 
marmalade ainl gna ii or ])ink icing ; 
ras})bcrry jelly and wliitt* icing ; 
apricot jam and chocolate icing; and 
if a iiumher are required, .‘<ome may be 
tilled in the centre with whi]>}H*d 
cream, and pi)ted with a little red 
currant or other fruit jelly. A plain 
small ])ipe sliould be used for the 
latter. The effect is very juetty. and 
tile ])ri>cess quite sinqde. If no hag is 
at hand, a cone made of stout jiaper 
may be used. 

Noth. - Cocoa-nut ]»nste may bt'used 
instead of almond jia.^tc. (-SVy 
for both.) 

Diplomatist’s Own Pudding. 

— Ht'quircd : j<dly, custaril, sjamg;*' 

< ake, prcscrvctl gingei-, and other fruit 
as below. Cost, about 2s. (id. for a 
juidding made in a (juiirt mould. 

Take enough lemon jolly, which has 

to* 


been tinted green, to line the mould, 
then half fill up vmy lightly with sliced 
.sjxinge cake, sjirinkled with eho],ped 
jmeserved ginger between the layers. 
The top of the mould should bo gar- 
nished with any green fruits, and some 
of lh(! ginger. Then take a jiint of 
the rich Movlded Clstaui) gi\('n in 
iSirer/s, and flavour well with ginger 
syrup and pale biandy, with just 
a dasli of vanilla. The cakf.^ should 
h(! nK)istened with a littb; of the 
ginger synij). Tlie eustard should 
he strained over the cake to fill thi; 
mould wlit n r^n the jioiiit of .s<‘tting. 
and wlieri the eustard is lirrn more 
jelly should be poured ov(t it. Tliis 
should be ]tnt in a very cold place, on 
ico. if p(»ssii»le, until it will turn oiu. 
Tlie sain eof the same name .pag»j 121) 
should b*- poured louud. This is also 
very ni<-<‘ with an aeeompaniment ot 
whijijM-d j' lly of a eonlrastijig colour. 

. -Su’ .1 la.i.irs.) 

Dr. Johnson’s Pudding.— 

l»e(|uired : almut a ]ioiind of ihularb, 
sugar, and bread, and a ]>luin eiistanl. 
(’<»st, about }bl. for a medium-sized 
juidding. 

'The rhubarb should be stewed and 
w«ll sweeti'lled. >'.NVc Fkvits.) Tlie 
bnad should be thinly sliced, and the 
tw(» put alternately in a dei p dish. 
The proportions are a matter of taste : 
a j)ound of fruit tt> half a pound or 
Ihive-qnartt'rs of bread will be right 
for a plain dish. Tht- top layer should 
be fruit, and the pudding put by to 
etiol. The tli.-h slunild not be full; 
room should be left for a jdain corn- 
flour eustard, from lialf to three- 
quarters ef a ]uut. \\hieh should I c 
}»oured vtver just brfoi'e it gi'cs to table. 
AVilliout the eustard this is seinetimes 
called AVaketicld rudding. 

Dnehesse Pndding.~This may 

he scrvisl hot or cold, and should be 
accompanieil by the sauce on page 120. 
liequired : half a pint of milk, the 
same of cream, an ounce of tine arrow- 
root, six eggs, two ounces of sugar, the 
rind of a large orange, four ounces of 
glace oranges, half a glass of sherry, 
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two ounces of muscatel raisins, tho 
same of citron peel, and two taldo- 
spoonfuls of fine sponge cake or hreud- 
cnimbs ; if bread, increase the sugar a 
little. Cost, about 2s. ild. 

Mix ttie milk and arrowroot, and 
stir to the boil, add to th(‘ crumbs and 
sugar, and b(‘at well ; leave to cool, 
then add tin* yolks of the eggs and the 
whites of half of tlicm, Tlie oranges 
should bo cut up and soaked in the 
sherry for awhile beforehand. I’se 
half in the })udding, and the rest, with 
the ped in shreds, and th(} raisins, for 
the garnishing of the mould : or part 
of tlie i)eel may go in tli*' pudding. 
The cream should be beaten a little 
before it is added. The pudding must 
be most carefully steanu'd for an hour 
and a half, then turned out, and tho 
sauec ponred round. For a cold 
]uidding leave it in the mould until 
eold. Use only half the above weight 
of crumbs. The rind of the orange 
may be grated, or rasped on the sugar. 

Dumpling'S. — The dmniding of 
everyday life may ]»e deseribeil as a 
])udding in miniature. Jn many in- 
stances, tlie ingu'dioiils tliat .serve for 
a pudding may lie converted into 
dumplings by making the mi.\tiire 
stitlor. There arc certain advantages 
derivable from a dish of dumplings; 
<uie is that all sorts may be steamed 
in.stead of boih.'d, thus saving the trouble 
of cloths, and thoy will cook to per- 
f- i tiori in ran ordinary potato hteanurr. 
AVl.en cloths are used, those made by 
knitting or netting sojne soft strong 
cotton into the required shape and size 
are often preh-rred to ordinary jmdding 
f loth.s, a.^ they iinjuint a pattern n]»on 
th'' duinjilinu' during the boiliriLr, and 
are easily washed, owing to their ]oo.'*e 
texturo. Fasti lious cliildren whoeannot 
be induced to eat fat, whieli perhajis 
h;t> l.ieen pres(rilM;d for them, may 
often be v.en over by jiresenting them 
with a nicely made suet dumjding “all 
to Iheiiiselvcs,’' and tliey may be very 
ea.sdy varied so as not to become j 
monotonous. For in.stance, a jilain j 
dumpling, made preferably from th'- i 


digestible suet paste of page 747, may 
be served one day with sweet sauce, 
another wdth jam, or marmalade, or 
treach'; or honey, w'itli a squeeze of 
lemon or orange juice, is very nice; 
while with stew«‘d fruit of any sort in 
si'ason, th(!re is no end to tlie variations 
that m:fy bo made. (6W I.ndex.) 

Butch Apple Pudding.— This 
is like a pie in appearance. Kequired ; 
a pound of apph'S, two ouiici's of 
eurrants, the same of eandied peel in 
strips, three or four ounces of sugar, 
half a ti'aspoonful td’ mixed spiet*, the 
rind of half a It-Tiion, and the juice, or, 
instead of tlic latter, some thin slices 
of leni'in, and a mod'*ratcly rich jia.-^te. 
('o.‘^t, about l>d. 

The apples are to bo prepared as for 
a }iie, ami j>ut in layers with tlie other 
materials. Should the slici'd h.mions be 
us<-d, they Jire to be put in the mi<hlle 
of the pie. (Hla/.e the })asle, and serve 
liot or eold. Sugar and cream should 
accompany this. ( hanges may be sub- 
stituted for lemons. Keep this pale in 
the baking. 

Emergency Puddings. - lb'* 

(juired : f-ir the loiimlatioii, thn-e ounces 
of butter, two eggs, two ounces of sugar, 
and throe and a half oiinta-s of Hour, or 
half may be rice-llour, and other in- 
gTedients as below, ('ost, variable. 

'rhe butter and sugar are to be beaten 
1 until creamy, and tlie eggs added one 
' at a time, witli a la-ating between each, 
j The flour should be stirred in with a 
j little baking j)0 wdf t at tin- last moment . 
} A shallow dish or tin should lx> used 
I for the baking ; the ovi ii should bo 
sharp, and the pudding cooked to a pale 
I brown. After turning out. treat in 
! < ither ef the bdlowing w.ivH l\»ur a 
j little .v\v.ct hot .sama- over; many that 
! <-an 1 m- fjuiekly prejiared are give n in 
i S\vi:!:t Swcf.x. Or us*- the syrup of 
j any bottled fruit, or .'-ome boated jam, 

: jelly, or marmalade. 'I’he pudding 
j mixture may be varied by tin; addition 
■ of ( urnuits or raisins, or shredded 
! candie d js e] ; but such ingrediiuits are 
only available for puddings of this 
name, where they ajo kej»t ready for 
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use. I>y Lakinj^ the mixture on tin 
])lates and Rprcadiii" witli jam while 
hot, another variety is obtained ; and a 
simple eorn-llour custard, which may 
1)0 got ready in a few minute.s, may he 
poured over. 

Another icu]f. — Hake the ijudding in 
a tin, and cut it in pieces hn- s(Tving, 
tli(?n spread a little cream ovi r, and dish 
jjrcttily. (.)r spread a good layer of 
stewe(l fruit over the lop, and send the 
cream to table. 

Another te<nf. — Siipl)()sing a dish <•£ 
stewed fruit to h'c in readiness, the 
pudding may he soaked in s(;!nc of the 
syrup, and cut in triangles, then stuck, 
})oints u}). rouiul the dish. 'J liis is a 
pretty and cheap sweet. 

(^SVealso Hasty Pi-ninxo. dlie batter 
given for Voukshiuk riniJiN(j may 
also he baked in little cup moulds.) 

Empress Eice Pudding, - 

This is very nice, and all sorts of eeieals 
may he made into juiddiiigs of the same ' 
kind, iteipured : lialf a ptumd t.»f riee ' 
boiled in milk until soft, two ounces of 
butter, two or tlire«‘ eggs, and soiiu' 
jam, »ke., as lielow. Co.*-!, about Is. ' 

'I’he riee should ho eouked in milk ! 
only without sugar until the gTaiii.*'are | 
swollen ; hut tlieie must he no spare i 
liijuid. {>See Kiei:, Boii.ed Pi.aim.y, i 
page o59.) Take a deep dish, and grea>e j 
it, then put tile rice inanineli thick, tin n ' 
a layer of jam, then rice, and so on until ; 
full— rice forming the top layer. Tlie | 
eggs and butter an* to ho beaten into | 
tier rieo while warm, ami the eggs when : 
cfdd. Tlio pudding may he tlavouivd | 
with spice or lemon peel, and, for a ; 
hi tter dish, then; should he a layer of j 
short or flaky paste uiuh r the riee. In j 
tliis eas«* a small pudding is hc.st, and I 
lie <li^h shallow. If .''•■vv<‘d eold. M-nd • 
a l»i»iled lustaid to table. 'Phis is ' 
varied by using manualatlo or sltaiul : 
and chopjK'd raisins instead of jam. : 

Exeter Pudding.* Ue^ptireil ; 

thre<; (>ggs and the uTk of a fotiill), 
H'o ounces of line sago, li\e ounces of 
hieiid-crumhs, three and a half ounces ! 
‘•f suet, three ounces of moi>t Mig.ar, 
half a gill of rum, sonm jam and sponge * 


cake, and the rind and juice of half a 
hanon, with saucf; as Ixdo w. Cost , with 
sauce, about 2s. 

The eggs should he beaten up with 
the rum and sugar, and l}i(;n added to 
the brea<l, sago, and suf;t ; the haiion 
rind and jiiiet; go next, and the mixture 
sliould he beaten well. Butter a disli 
or mould, and put in ratafias to cov(,‘r 
the bottom. TIk'u jait in some of the 
mixtjire half an inch deep, then sliced 
s[»ong«; ealo; spn-ad with jam, and a 
layer of ratafia<, and so on until tin 
mould i.*: full—tho mixture of ( gg, Ac., 
forming the top. 'J'he oven should ho 
moderate, d ime, about an leair and a 
halt, ll s*‘iit to table in tin* dish, any 
sweet Sauoe may h*‘ serv.-d ; hut if 
turned (.ut, f-no tjf hluek <Tiiiaut jam 
or jelly ami rum in e-pial parts, ]ieat»'d 
togi ther. sliould h'* jioui’ed ov( r. About 
lialf a ]*int will ho want'd. This is 
greatly improved if the saw-o he soak* d 
for some time in a littl*- w.a< r to eovor 
it. ll i> also g.M.'l made without tii-* 
^ago— a >light tlii* lo lling *'d' arrowroot 
being added ; it .dioidd ]«*• boil* d in a 
littk* wati'r, tin n nnx<‘d with tia* 
rum. 

Fairy Pastry. ■■ Ibquind: i-omo 

fairy butter made as bdow, and .-umo 
tart> or finger pastry, or i lu c.Mrakes of 
any desiu d kind ; but tin- butter is 
only to be u>ed with rich jastry ; it 
i.s mat suitable p.r plain di>lus. The 
yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, three 
ounces of castor sugar, tlie same of 
fresh hiitttr. an c-urice and a half of 
ground almonds, a t*. vi>pu(':ifiu of h inoii 
juice, the sai'i*' "f slurry, or orang** 
juice amd huaiidx or rum may be m^ed 
insteml, and, if liki di.a littie ei-h-uiing. 
<'o.st. about 9d. 

'Phis wants (.ar- ful mi.ximr, ami in 
sumuu r time it is bell* r uvnle over iee. 
'Plu* suurarand butt* r art' to he ereanu d, 
ami tin* yolks of eggs put through a 
r'i* VC ami addial by tlcgrees with the 
oilu r ingn tlit Ills ; the colouring', when 
i..scd, gtdug in last. The mixture 
>lu>uld he j'Ut through a coai'se sieve, 
and put lightly tui the ]>astvy in any 
]• itt*-rn to l.ote. 
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This may be used for various little 
eakos of the shortbread variety, and 
for biscuits; by varyin*^ th(^ flavouring, 
it becomes a very useful preparation. 
A substitute for almonds is obtained by 
using somi' sitivt'd ratafias, and a few 
drops of essence of almonds, or a tea- 
s2>ooiifi:l of noyeau liqueur. 

Paiiy Pudding. — Ibapiired ; 

some iniik niarasehino jelly, fairy 
butter as gi\a;ii for Fairy FastkyAwo 
penny s])onge cakes, half a pint of 
good boiled custard, llavoured with 
niaraseliino, two ouma'S of chopju-d 
almonds, tlu' same of pistachios, an 
I'unee of glace cherries, a glass of 
slu'rry, liulf an ounce of sheet gelatine, 
and some whi]»])ed cream, about a gill. 
t\‘st, about os. od. 

Take a mould of a luiit capacity, 
and line thinly with a pink jelly. 
Cruiiiblo the sponge cakes, and soak 
them in the wiiu', then add them to 
the hot cu>tard, and stir in tin; gela- 
tine, which should be dissolved in a 
spoonful of hot milk. The pistachios 
and almomls sh-iuld be eli(»])j)ed and 
])ut in, and the cla rjit ^ quartered and 
added. The nu.tisM is to be tilled with 
this when cool eaiougli not to nit It the 
jelly. 3 Iwi‘e jelly should be poured 
• )vcr. AN’hcn the jmdding is st t, turn 
it out and j)ut tlic whip2>ed cream 
lound it. Fart of it should he 
coloured a ]>alo green. Then prepare 
a little faiiy butter, and use for the 
garnishing of th'- l«q) of the mould, 
lir.st }>utting a small quantity of 
chojjped pink jelly on, as used for the 
lining, and use some mtut; hutter on 
tlif vliijqtt'd cr**aiij. Tiiis is a very 
]>rctty pudding-, and the biittt.'r may 
be ii>cd in the same manner on 
various othtr cold puddings. The 
di-li i> rich, and inust be servt'd in 
small quantities only. fJtber cakes 
iriuy be used instead of sjwuige, and 
bread, bf»th white and laown, for 
variety. 'J'lu; custard should b«; made 

little sweater for breittJ. d’lui cost 
may be reduced by using an (uinee 
<rdy of pistachios. (-SVr ?5 Weets for 
the custard.' 


Pig Pudding, Bicli. — Ke- 

qiiired : six ounces of figs, the very 
best, the same weight of chopped suet, 
bread-crumbs and moist sugar, thrcii 
eggs, three ounces of choiq^cd raisins, 
or -whole sultanas, iin ounce and a 
half of Hour, two ounces of citron 
and orange peel, the same of swea-t 
almonds chojijied, with two or thi-ia? 
bitter ones, half a gill of milk, tlu^ 
sam<‘ of wine or rum (raisin wine or 
sluTry is best), or lialf wine and half 
rum is often ])referrcd, a salts}>oonful 
of grated nutmeg, (H- other spice to 
ta.ste, and a pinch of salt. Cost, about 
Is. (id. 

The tigs [ire t<t be cut iqi, tlu'ii 
ilio]»pc(I. and blended with the rest of 
the dry ingredii-nts ; it is a good i)lan 
to turn all on to a board, and cho]> 
}/f/r,s.sr Ixfore adding tin' liipiid 
materials; these art' to be all bcat*n 
togolluT, and after adding to the figs, 
Ac., a llioi-c»ugh beating is necessary ; 
it i.s well t«j have the mixlurt' awhih; 
bcb.ii-f' cooking, Thi.s may be steamed 
or boiled hir five or six hours. (.SVc 
(’nRi>T.MAs ITi M ri DDiNfjs for the 
metliods, ami for the kinds of sauct; 
that m;iy be servt'd.) 

Pig Pudding, Plain. ~ Fe- 

(luii'cd; half a ixtund of tigs, a tpiarter 
td' a jM)und (»f moist sugar, tin* siime (»f 
suet, live ounces t'ach of Hour and 
bread-crumbs, a pinch of salt ami 
mi.xed s])ico, an egg, a gill of milk, 
and a tables] >oonful of ti-ca<-le. Cost, 
about 8 d. 

The figs should be t ut very small, 
and mixed with the dry materials ; th^^ 
hquid.s are to ]»e heaten tttgether, and 
the winde heaten uj). A little baking 
jmwdtr lightens it. Foil for five 
hours. iJrijqung may be used, and 
three to four liours allowed. 

Note. — l-'or a ]>lainer dish, follow 
reeijies under (Tkka.nt Si et Ib'nniM. 
ipagc kiiS;, using figs instead of 
currants. 

I Florador and Cocoa-nut 
Pudding, — Ivcquired : three oimceK 
I of large-grained Horador, an ounce of 
butter, a pint and a half of milk, two 
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C 2 ^f?s, the rind of )ijilf an orange, two | 
or three ounces of raisins, fi few strijis 
of candied orange jaad, and an ounce 
of cocoa-nut. Cost, about lOd. 

TIi(‘ co(‘oa-nut, if dried, should be 
put in the milk to soak, and brouglit 
to th(‘ boil with th<' llorador, and left 
to sijnmer for about ten minutes. 'J'lit; 
butter should be stirr<‘d in, and the 
eggs when cooled a lilth*. A mould 
or basin shoubl be buttered, and tlie 
raisins and p<>el used for <irn:mienting ' 
th(‘ to]>; the grated (»range rind is lor i 
ilavouring the mixture. 'I'his may be | 
boiled for an hour and a half, or 
steamed for two luuns. As no sugar 
is us('d in the ])udding, a sweet sam e* 
of setme kind is essential ; or sonu; 
heated jam may bo poun.'d ov< r ; or a 
sw('ct c<uui)dle of raisins or tigs, or 
other fruit. 

Noti:.- (Ither cereals are nice thus 
]uv‘pared. AVhen a fresh eoeoa-nut 
is used, som<‘ of the milk shouhl be 
put in jdace of the fresh milk. 

Frencli Pltim Tart. — This is 

a very ni<'e dish. IJeciuired : half a 
l)Ound of good French plums, a quarter 
<d a pound of lum]> sugar, wine and 
water as lu’hnv, and some thinly- 
rolled good short ]iaste, about six 
ouncf'S. Cost, will'll wine i.s n.sed, 
about Is. 2(1. 

Thi3 fruit should be rinsed, how- 
ever good the (luality. Foil the sng.ar 
and water or wine together, about a 
quarter of a pint of either, or it may 
be mixed, and a good claret t»r a light 
port may be used. When a thin 
syrup is formed, ]mt the stoueil fruit 
in, and cook for as long as may be 
necessary to soften it, but no longer; 
if over-eooked tile flavour siili’ers. 'I’he 
kernels improvi' the dish. If liked, 
cook the fruit before removing tlu' 
stone.s. Taki' up the fruit, and boil 
the syrup until reduced and thick ; 
just enough to coat the fruit is 
wanted. Cover a tin plate or dish 
with i>art of the jiaste, and ]>ut the 
fruit in, then cover with the r('.st ; 
crimp the t'dges, and glaze, and hake 
in a quick oven. It may bo served hot 


or cold. If thf* latter, some cream 
should he handed with it. Fucnk 

Fie.) That recipe can he followi'd 
for one of plums, which may l»e pre- 
pared as above, but the syrup should 
not be so mueb reduced. Having no 
under-crust, the dish may contain more 
moi.sture. 

Pruit Pleurs.— For ihopaste taka 
either of the rich short ones on pag;e 
7 la, making it very stiff. (-SW? re- 
maiks on ])age 702.) Fake and dry 
the ea.-e, then till with fruit, d'he 
directions given for fruit vol-au-vents 
(jtage HKi , apply here, and the tleiir 
may be served hot lu* cold. AVlieii a 
g-ood varif ty of fruit can be bad, a 
dish (<f .‘•’mail Ib urs laf very inviting 
aj'peuraiiee may be made at small co.st. 

Pruit Pies. - The term “ pie” 
is givi n in this woik to tho.se dishe.s 
of fruit that are baked in a ]>ie-tli>h 
with a cover of pastry. It is common 
t*t meet with the sanu' kind of di>h 
under the names of pies and tarts in 
.Some cookery bo<fks; for instance, a 
j»lain dish of ajijdes, covered with a 
liomely paste, will lx* dubbed a i»ie; 
while a di.>h (.*f apricots or other Iruit 
with a richer jKiste is called a tart. 
'J’he term used at om's own table is a 
matter of elioiee, for eitlier is ('orreet 
in till' sonsi' in wliirii they are gener- 
ally accepted, but to avoid eonfusi(»n, 
and to distiiiL^uish tlie lii.dies from 
(*j>en tart';, the one name “pie” is 
liere adopted. Fllder the recipes for 
the various sorts we give the necessary 
directions for preparation; the fvw 
rules here are of universal apj)lieatioii. 
When the fruit is ripe it will, in all 
ju'obahility, he done by the time the 
crust is. and tlurefvtre needs no j»re- 
vious cooking ; but soiuetinu's this is 
neees>ary, owing to various causes. 
Ajqdes, for instance, if of a tough 
sort will not be pulpy after long 
cooking, though those of a juicy kind 
may be done long bt'fore the paste. 
Ideally juicy fruit needs little i>r no 
water addl'd, but when dry, some 
j should be ))ut in the dish. Fruit 
; sinks, therefore the dish should bo 
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well filled, JiTul the fruit luiide hi^U in 
tlu) centre. Tlie addition of sugar is 
said by many to be bedier doft-rred 
until the pie is done, as they argue ' 
that tlie fruit cooks bottta* when 
un.swectened. Our own o])inion is 
that SOUK' sugar should be jiiit in at 
first, or more than the average quan- 
tity will bi? wanted at the end, but we 
do not advise the additi(tn of sufficient 
to tliorouglily sweeten the fruit ; fur 
oiu' thing it is more liable to boil over 
in the oven. For delicate j)ii*s castor 
sugar should be used, but for }»lain 
oiii'S moist sugar answers. A small 
deep cup should be juit in the dish 
ujwide down, ttr !i funnel of iarthen- 
wai‘(', to be bought fiu* a f* w jHai.-e 
at most croekerv shops, is still ts ttei. 
Win n tin* dish known as *• tht‘ cook's 
comfort " is ns hI, su -li devi -cs for tin* 
retention (d’ tin- fruit juiee are not 
necessary, as owing to the eonstruetioii 
of the rim of tlie disli, tlie juiee can- 
not boil out. d'liese di>ln s an' n »'om- 
niendod to all, as tln-y save tlie fruit, 
and ju-eveiit a go..»vl deal of nn-s in 
the ovm, Tt) tc'll wli^n a pie is don ■ 
i:sim]de: should tin- jv.iut of a knife 
cojiie clraii irom the jiaste, an 1 tlie 
fruit br in a soft pulpy ct.ndition. 
r^'iimve it fioai tb ■ \V> liave 

In-aid it ass- rle<i that line boiling out 
<»f the jiii'-e is a sign of safheieut 
eoripiiig, but a inoun nt’s 1 ' tl-'j-li-m will 
pvovv that, >upp'.*'>iug tin* ov» n to be 
v»-ry fn re» . it w(.uM bf po-dbb- lo: ih<* 
fruit to n-icli ]»oiling J^oint b»'for<' the 
j>a>te wa> e <nkt d. SV* n-mark'-: on 
]>.i>tiy baking on page 712.) F(»r the 
glazing of tlie partly, nrr page SU'J. 

Fruit Paddings.- Tlie lifumly 
])udding of ajqile.s or currants, kc.j 
is one of tlie ]dainest, but also one 
of the iicist ( nj<»yablo', a.** well as the 
most wbolesonie. Tliese may be 
steamo'd or l^oiled; if tlie latter see that 
the basin luts a gof.d .substantial rim. 
The paste may be sb<u t, sueh u.s No. 2 
or o, or a suet ]»aste may bo UM*d ; in 
the latter cast- less tini*; is n qiiired 
than for meal jaiddiiigs, because the 
paste will be thinner, txc(q>t for the 


jdainest dishes, and the fruit will be 
dont? by the time the crust is ; for cx- 
aniide, a jmdding made witli a iiound 
of beef-steak would want longer than 
one made from a jiint of risl or black 
currants or other small fruit. When pui'- 
dings are made from tinmal or bottled 
fruit that is already fully cooketl, tlu 
]Kiste should bo thinner than for (dher 
I puddings from raw fruit, d’ho lattiT 
I should be swei'linu'd (about a (piarb r 
' of a pound of sugar to the ]»ound of 
: fruit may lie n'garded as tlie average). 
It is a mi.stak(' to use too much sugar 
at starling; and wlieii the fruit is ripe? 
and c»f a juiey sort no water is nci'ded, 

, ollierwise a little is an im]»rovement. 
For the treatment of piid<liiig-cIoths 
■ur jeagn* hl.‘> under Ituilim}. 

Fruit Vol-au-Vents. - - 'J’lu sc 

are very dt'lieious. Imt some (are is 
re({uired to (■iisuia' sueci'ss, and the 
lightot (d‘ puff jiastrv is wanted. 'I'lie 
dirt'elions for the cases, either small or 
large, are to be fouiul on pagfe SOO ; and 
in the chajder on Fm its recipes are 
given for all sorts of eompbtes with 
which the eases may be tilled. 'I’lie 
thing to i( inemb' i' is to liave a well- 
cuop.'l M.UIpblec f nice colnur, and to 
sec* that tlie syrup is sufliciently re- 
duec-d as to cling to the fruit and 
n<»t .so.ik into the pastry. A morsel of 
sb*et gelatine may be added. 'l’lies<' 
may be st-rv*. d hot or cold ; in the latter 
form they are very deliei«.us. d’he 
iruit should be as cold a> j*os>ible ; an 
iced cumjHite is very sujx'iior t<» a 
]»]ain <»n'-. llioug-li by setting the disli 
^ in a btiwi of salt and M-at*-r in th'- 
; cellar for a few liours, a gi«al im- 
provement may be effeeted wlu'le no 
ice is at hand. 'J’lic caHCs can be tilled 
; entirely with the fruit, and boni(‘ CU8- 
, tard or cicam lianded with tlu* dish, (»r 
i tlu.* fruit and (Ti*ain may be jml in llu^ 

! ease> in {ilternate hiyers tis })refern.'J. 

^ U'liis class of vol-au-V(*nt is ofUjii onia- 
I tlu^ lo]> i*dge of tlu* jiaslry 

j for this jjurjtose a iu<u’ingue may Im 
: used, or soiiu* whi]»p(rii cn ain colour(*tl 
to taste, or u few kHcoh of fruit, <ir 
i small whole fruit of a ctmtrusting 
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colouT to that us(‘(l for interior is suit- 
able. 'J’lie pastry sliould be nicely 
glazed. page 809.) 

Kaw fruit is sornetiim^sused for cold 
vol-au- vents ; rasplKuries or straw- 
berries are very delicious. It should 
be carefully })icked, and siwinkled 
with fine sugar, and, if liked, with wine 
or brandy or a little lirpieur in additi(ui, 
and th(' cases filled at the inoinent of 
serving, (’ream and sugar should Im; 
handed with these. The lids may la* 
])ut on or not : for the more elaborate 
varietir.s tliev are often omitted and a 
garnish td‘ souk; soil used instead, 
'i'his m.'iy la* cnam, or various fruits 
arr.anged in a jiattern with due regard 
to colour ; or an edging of clear jelly, 
choj»]>ed or in little hlniks, with a 
<‘enlrt' ]»ile of white cream, with here 
and there some bright fruit, always 
looks well. Simu tinus a border td' 
j)ast!y is used, and tlie centre till* *1 up 
with jelly and fruit or erejiin ami fiuit. 
Then* is endless seop*- fitr vaih ty 
far as the liiiishing touelies are c<.n- 
ct'riu'd, and, wall made, these di>hes 
are often better liked than luiuli more 
costly swa-ets. 

German Pudeiing. - d'hi> is the 

]Midding th.at is .associate*! with the 
(b rin.an .since of jiage I’Jl. loajuii***! : 
a 1* luon, thiaH‘-(juarters of a pint of 
milk, half a jioiind of hiaad, thieo 
♦ •uuces of sugar, tlm s.aiiie of butt* r. 
four I’ggs.aud s**mf j*i e>* rv* s a> lH-h*w . 
('ost, about Is, 1*1, to Is. (Id. 

li'edma th«- biead t«t * luiub*;. 1\»1 
the lemon thinly and cut lb«- j * *1 
in strips. Infu.se it in the milk fora 
time, tlu 11 bring the milk to tlu* b..il. 
h'einov*' tlie ]M cl .and j*our the milk o\a r 
tlu* hr* ad-erumb.**, sugar, aiul butler. 
AN lu 1 ) cold add tin* eggs .'iiid beat 
thoroughly for some minut* s. 'riieii 
hutler a hasiu aud]mt in a lay* i of the 
mixtuia*, then j.am or manual.ad**, ami 
^o on until the basin is full, having 
as many sorts of jam and mannaladu 
as eonveiii<>nt, all of which should 
he stoneles.s. The t<»p layer should he 
bread, A’C. This is last steame*!. and 
will want from an hour and a half to 


tw'o hours .according to depth of mould. 
The pri'stu’ve.s used should he of a stiff 
kind, and care is required in turning 
the pufiding out. 

Another wnif . — This is a haked pud- 
ding. Itequired : a pint of milk, tin; 
rind of a lemon, two ounces of sugar, 
an ounce each of flour and potato flour, 
four ounces of hultei', and four eggs, 
with flavouring to taste. Co.st, about 
Is. Infuse the lemon pe*el in the milk, 
bring to the boil, then add the flours, 
first hl{*nded with a little cold milk, 
and the butter and sugar. AVhen cool 
the yolks of eggs and tlu* whit*‘s of 
two .should h(‘ added, and the* otlur 
i w hites at the last, after beating them 
. stiflly. r»ake in a buttered di.sh, hav- 
• iiig room for rising. Time, about an 
hour ami a quarter. SeiNt- with same 
as above. 

Ginger Pudding.- d’bis is a 
good piulding f^r c(4»i w* atiu r. le - 
, (piircd : lialf a itouml of bi*-:id-cruiu]'S, 
a quart* r <d a pMuml of bi*/wu l!i*ur 
and the ^ume ef wbit*\ six minees *.f 
drij'piiig. a tabl*spoonl’ul 'd* ci-aiM* 
brewn sugar, the* .s.nue "f ti*ael''. a 
I* asp«)*.nful of giciiiul giiig* r, thesuim- 
of I aking p'*wd* r. a good piiali ef .'alt, 
a few «ir«>|s i'f * >si lue «»f l*-mou, ami a 
gill ami a half of milk ami wat. i 
mi\«(l, IT skim milk or buttermilk, 
(’ost. about 

Dleiid the dry iiigredi* nts, a*hl tlu* 
Hviuid, and l»»il u*r lhi* e luaiirs. S iv** 
the pmlding with a swet't siuee or 
s*..me h*,*t trea*le. 

r/'r/y." This is *allt*l “ *hy 
ginger jaidding.” lin{uired ; half a 
jKuiml **f flour. I’tMir ouiu-t*s of elu)pp**d 
suet or drij>]»iiig'. the same* of brown 
sug-ar. ami a ttaspounful of ginger 
and baking powih'r. (’ost, about ad. 

. These shouKl he im-st thoroughly 
mixeil, aiul ]mt in the dry slate* in ;i 
; greas* *1 basin, w liieh must be fille‘d, 

! then boileii fri»m thn*e to four hours, 

; The moisture from the fat and sugar 
! will suflice. Serve as above. 

A variation of this is made by ndd- 
, ing a grated ajqde and an egg, with 
j the juice of a lemv>u and a pinch of 
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gmted nutmeg. This is called “apple 
ginger pudding.’’ 

Ginger Pudding, &ich.~'lio- 

quired : bread and butler, candied }>eel 
and ciystallisod ginger, eggs, milk, 
and currants, (^ost, variable. 

This is made like bread and butter 
2 ^iulding, the ginger and ]>eel being 
added to the ordinarj' materials used, 
or if liked the currants may be 
omitted. 

Another u'ay . — This is a steamed 
pudding. Required •. three ounces 
each of flour and sugar, two and a 
half ounces of butter, half a ^unt of 
milk and cream mixed, throe eggs, the 
grated rind of a lemon, and a quarter 
of a pound of ginger as above. Cost, 
about Is. to Is. 3d. 

Put the milk and cream with the 
butter and sugar, and stir to the boil, 
then add the sieved flour ; go on 
stirring for a minute, take the jxin 
from the Are and add the eggs singly, 
after the mixture has cooled. The 
ginger should be drained from the 
syrup and cut up. Add it with the 
lemon. Steam in a buttered mould for 
an liour and twenty minutes. Servo 
with a sauce of the siirne name or any 
other prefered. For a better pudding, 
add a little brandy, and for a plainer 
one use all milk. Ry using half a pint 
of bread-crumbs in idace of the flour 
a ligliter pudding is produced. The 
.sugar may also la* reduced by an ounce. 
Tlio crumbs should be .stirred in while 
the milk is hot. 

Ginger B>ice Pnddinff.— Re- 
quired ; three ounces of ground rice, a 
pint of milk, two eggs, half a tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger, a table- 
spoonful of crystallised ginger cut 
small, and the same measure of the 
syrup, and two ounces each of sugar 
and butter. Cost, about 9d. or lOd. 

(See Gh()i:ni> Rice PtnniNG.) Pre- 
pare the rice, milk, &c., as directed, 
and stir the ginger in last with the 
(-•ggs. I’his may l>e baked with or 
without a paste border, and i.s nice hot 
or cold. The mixture makes good 
cheesecakes. 


Gooseberry Pie. — Required : 
fruit and sugar as for the pudding 
(boiled) below, and some short or flaky 
paste. (See Currant Pie.) 

Gooseberry Pudding, Baked. 

— Required : a 2)int of gooseberries, 
jirepured as for Goosereuuy Fool, two 
eggs, two ounces of bread-crumbs, and 
some short or flakv 2 )aste. Cost, about 
9d. to Is. 

The gooseberries are to be well 
sweetened, and mixed with the bread 
while warm ; the eggs .should be beaten 
in when the mixture i.s cold ; nn ounce 
of butter is an improvement. The 
edge of a shallow dish should be lined 
with the j)aste, and the mixture i)Our(?d 
in to nearly till it : bake, and servo 
hot or cold. In the latter form a 
cream or custard im])rove.s it. 

This may be ('iirichcd by adding a 
tablcspoonful of brandy, and the yolks 
only of four eggs ; the whites of two 
and a couple of ounces of sugar may 
h(* ust‘d for a incriiiguo for the top. 
(-SVr Meuingiei) Tarts, page 860.) 

Gooseberry Pudding, Boiled. 

— Required : three-quarters of a pound 
of })a.sU‘, either sliort or suet, a i)int 
of gooseberries, and sugar as below. 
C'Ost, about 8d. 

The above proportions of paste and 
fruit are for a good pudding ; for a 
plainer one use a thicker pash*. If 
green goos(d)eiTi(!s arti used at least a 
quarter of a ]»ound of sugar should 1m* 
allowed. Six ounces of castor sugar 
will not he too mucli. The rij>e red 
or ydlow fruit will make an excellent 
pudding of rich flavour. Top and tail 
the fruit, and rinse it quickly in cold 
water. Follow the directions for 
Fruit Puddings (page 846). Time, 
about two hours if suet paste, longer if 
thick. A jug of (;reara is a favourite 
addition to this pudding. 

Ground &ice Cheesecakes.— 

The reci}>e8 arc given for ground ric(^ 
I)<‘cau8e it is monr generally obtitinahh? 
than rice^;fo«r, but the latter is sujierior, 
and may be used in the same way. 
(See remarks on page 567.) Required : 
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two and a half ounces of ground rice, 
a pint of milk, or a mixture of milk 
and cream, the rind of a small lemon, 
two ounces of butter, the same or more 
of sugar, tliree eggs, and some currants 
and candied peel, Jihout two ounces of 
each. Cost, about Is. Gd., if made 
with milk. 

The pjiste used should bo a medium 
short ; line some i»atty })ans thinly 
with it, and prick the bottoms. Mix 
the rice with a little of the cold milk ; 
then boil the rest of the milk, add the 
butt(T and sugar, and boil all for 1< n 
minut(!s, stirring all the lime. When 
cold, add the eggs and grati'd lt*inon 
peel, and the candied peel in strips, 
with half the currants. When the 
mixture is in the 2 )astry — leave a little 
room for rising- tin* rest of the cur- 
rants should be dislribut(‘d over the 
tojKS, and a morsel of grated nutmeg, 
or cinnamon or mix(‘d spict* put over, 
or s/)m(’ more grated ju'cl may be put 
in. Th(‘ lemon juiee may be ad(h‘d, 
and a litth* of the milk left out. When 
tiin(‘ is pressing, the rice jmd milk will 
do \Yith only a few minutes’ boiling, 
then three ounces to the pint should be 
allowed. The cheesecakes are nie(‘r if 
th(‘ yolks of eggs only are used; four 
will be sulficient, (U- for j»lain< r ones 
two if more rice be used. Orange 
rind may !»«» used as a tlavounr, 
and for richer ]»astry a little wine or 
brandy should l)e ])ut in. Almond is 
by some ju’eferred to any other, ami 
currants are a matli'r of taste. (.Vr 
OiNGKu Kick ri nnixo.) 

Ground Bice Pudding, i'heso 

puddings are als(> called Foi.kfsto.nk 
orKi:NTisn rrnnixi} Pies. Kcquired: 
for a i^laiii jmdding, a mixture as 
abov(‘, but made with an extra ounce 
of ric(‘, as, owing to the greater depth, 
it must be stitt’er. Some medium short 
))nste is also re(piin‘d. Cost t>f a 
moderate- sized pudding, about Is. 3d. 

A j)ie-dish of medium depth should 
bo lined at the sides with the paste, 
and the mixture poured in when cold. 
A little nutmeg should be grated over, 
and the pudding baked in a modemte 


oven. This may also he made without 
paste, and the currants may he omitted. 
If baked in a shallow dish it may he 
lined entirely wdth jjaste if preferred. 

Gronnd Bice Pudding, Bich. 

— Kequired : some flaky paste, two 
ounces of rice-flour, four eggs, two 
ounces of butter, the Siimc of sugar, 
: half a glass of brandy, two ounces of 
I candied i)cel, three gills of milk and 
one of cream, and the grated rind of 
I an orange. Cost, about 2s. 

! The milk and riec* should be boih*d 
' together for t(m minutes, and mixed 
with the sugar and butter ; the cut-uj) 
i peel and grated rind should be added 
j when cold, together with the yolks of 
<*ggs and the whites of two : the cream 
j sliuuld be mixed in with tbo brandy. 

; or rum may be used, and the luiduing 
baked in a shallow di.sh lined with tlu 
l)aste. For a deep disli another half- 
I ounce* of rie«‘ should be allowed, and 
! in warm weather two and a half ounces 
may he used for a shallow dish. 

The juice of half an orange may be 
added and the milk reduced. 

Guava Pudding. — Kequired : a 

tin of guavas and some ri«‘e, Ac. 
below. Cost, about 2s., including 
adjunets. 

The guavas an* not unlike aju-ieots 
I in aj»pe:aanee, but their taste is sona*- 
, thing like that of the tig. The tin 
: slu.uld ht* put in boiling water, and 
I kept simnuTing for twenty minutes 
lK‘i’ore it is i>pened. The guavas an* 
then to be laid in a deep dish, and two 
tti four ounei*s of rict* tliat has been 
* hoihsl in milk until doiu* (page 3o0) 
should he spread cm the top. Sugjir 
and cream should aeeonipany the dish. 

Anotht'}' xvaif. — t)pen the tin with- 
out any 2 )n'limiimrv heating, and nsa 
the fruit as any other, lor boiled 
puddings with suet and other 2 >a&to 8 . 

Another «’(?//.— Use a short ptisto 
and line a basin, then fill with the 
fruit, and cover ; bake and servo with 
the surplus juiee and custard, orci*eain 
and sugar. This is nice cold. 

Note. — Tinned guavas are also good 
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for pies. Tlujy iniiy l>o obtained of 
dejilcrs in liidiiin produce. 

Half-pound Pudding. Re- 
quired: half a pound each of suet, 
bread - crumbs, flour, currants, ansi 
raisins, and half a pound mixed of 
treacle and milk — tliat is, rather loss 
than a gill of milk ; brown sugar may 
replace the treacle. The materials 
should be mixed and boiled for four 
to five hours in a greased basin. Cost, 
about Is. Id. 

Another xeay . — Omit the suet, and 
add a qufirter of a pound of dripping 
and tht! same of beef marrow. A por- 
tion of the raisins and currants may 
be replaced by candied peel, so that the 
total weight is the same. 

Another u'uy. — TT.se four ounces of 
mashed potatoes and the same of 
boiled carrots, and reduce the flour 
and bread in proportion. This makes 
a good pudding ; a teaspoonful of 
baking powder improves all tin* 
varieties. This goes by the name of 
IfALi'-rAY Pl'dijing ill some parts. 

Harlequin Pudding, Cold. - 

Required: jelly as ]»eluw to line tlur 
mould, fruit to garnish it, and a 
custard made of half a pint of milk, 
the .sijme of cream, tlie yolks of six 
egas. fwo ounces of loaf .sugar, and a 
gl i.ss of any wine or spirit or liqueur 
that may Ik* jnefeiTcd. An ounce of 
sheet gedotin*; will ]>e wanted to set 
the custard should the weather be hot ; | 
}i:ilf an ounce will do in cold weather. | 
(Tost, about .'is. ; 

dak*.' a mould, as sliown. Fig. 13a, , 
ItoMiiig a quart or raih<*r more, and : 
lin f the side.s with tw<i soHs of jelly, [ 
so tliat the colours ulteinatc. Sup- ; 
Ji^jsing- these to lifr pink and grei-n, > 
arrange some green fruits in any f.'incy i 
devices on the pink, and some pink <»n • 
the gr< en. 'I’hi- mould slmuld not Is* ■ 
♦•(.vend, as the* ( udard ini.xture in to j 
show ihrough. Set the garnish with 
more jelly. Make a custard of the 
alsive materials, as direcleii for 
inoulded custards in Sweets, and pour 
it in the mould when quite cool. 
This may lx; coated over with more 


jelly or not, as preferred. Ttirn out 
and garnish with green Icavc.^ or 
fruit, or jtdly, or leave it plain. The 
mould shown is a very useful one 
for puddings of this class, as it affords 
endless scope for variety in deeoratiou. 
Three kinds of fruit and the same of 
jelly may he used when sweets are 



Fui. 13.') — IIkxaoon Mori.n. 

being made on a large scale and tlicre 
are plenty of materials at hand. 
sides of the mould may also ]>e coateil 
with jelly and cream alttunattdy, ;ind 
this n.'duces the cost of the fruit. 
For a cheaj>er j)udding of the abi)ve 
kind, the custard may be made rather 
plainer. 

I Harlequin Pnddine, Hot.— 

I Required : flv(‘ ounces of butter, tlie 
; .same of sugmr, two and a half ounce.*? 
; of fine liee-flonr or pobito-tlour, and 
tin* same of N'ienna flour, four eggs, 
two ountas of grat(‘d coeoa-iiut, a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, two of 
brandy, one of ro.«te water, and a few 
omice.s of stoned rnu.si'.atid raisins and 
some candied peel in fancy devices. 
Cost, about 2.S. .*M. 

'Jake a mould, as shown aliovc, 
and butter it weil ; tiien spriitkh; with 
flour lightly. Arrange the misins in 
halves and the p«‘el alternately in the 
ilivi.sions, thus : first raisins, then 
orange jm cI ; then riiisin.H and c-itnm 
js *d ; next raisins and lemon p^'cl. 
There will then fa? three stripes <»f 
r;ii.*iin8 and three of peel when tunwHl 
out. I’he mixture is imnle by fieuUrig 
the bulkT and sugar toge\fu*r and 
adding the yolks and flour aiternaUdy; 
the w hites and the rest of the ingro- 
dienta go in last ; Uie whites oannot 
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be too vstiff. The decorjition should 
cover the mould. Tlie pudding should 
bo slowly Bteamod for an hour and a 
half. The mould may be had in copper, 
but a block-tin one, made to order, 
will serve the purpose. 

Hasty Pudding.— This is a con- 
venient end cheap dish, but requires 
(‘are, or it becomes lumj)y and obj(‘C- 
tionabh*. Kequired : miik, salt, dry 
sifted flour, and butter and sugar, or 
otlier adjuncts as below. Cost, ac- 
cording to quantity made, very little. 

'J'he milk should be brought to the 
boil, with the salt, and when it is 
just boiling up, the flour sprinkled in 
from the left hand, stirring with the 
right. A fork is best to use, and the 
w’hole should form a smooth mass 
resembling batter. About half a 
pound of flour to a quart of milk is 
the average, but many w'ould ii.st* that 
much for a pint and a ludf. Go on 
boiling for a few minutes ; ten rninut(‘S 
iminovos it. It should be remem- 
bered that if the milk is not l)uiling 
when the flour is put in, no amount 
of cooking will prevent its tasting 
“ pasty." Turn out on a hot dish 
with the butter on, and sprinkle with 
sugar, or jfim, or treacle, or a jdain 
Hwe(‘t sauce may be served with it. 
A little clotted cream is a good ac- 
companiment. For a better dish, an 
egg should be allowed f(»r every half- 
pint of milk u.scd ; it should be added 
after the co<»king is finished, and the 
pudding well beaten for a few minutes 
ImjIow lM>iling point. An ounc«‘ of 
butter to a ]>int of milk will further 
( nrieli the dish. For nursery meals, 
part of the flour may Ik* brown with 
advantage; finely ground is Iw'st. 
Hasty pudding is often con.sidered to 
be don<* us soon as it IkuIs up, but is 
then very inferior to the alK>ve. 

ytuuthmnuj. — itoked, — Hoil a coiipli' 
of ountes of flour and a pint of milk 
for a minuUs then Ixal in an egg, 
half an ounce of butter, and a little 
flavouring. Hake in a pie-dish with 
a spoonful of jam at the l»<.»ttom, 'J’he 
oven should bo slmr]), and the pudding 


well browned. Iklannalado may ha 
used instead of jam, or sugar cun be 
served with it. Cost, about 6d. 

Hydropathic Pudding.— d'hi.s 
has many names. It is very nice wdien 
properly prepared, and the pudding 
served very cold. Kequired; fruit, 
sugar, anci bread. Cost, variable; 
generally moderate. 

The nicest fruits for this are ra.sp- 
hen-ies or cun'ants, or a mixture, or 
I stniw’lxnies, with or without a few 
I red or black currant.^i ; plums are 
sometimes used. Take a plain niould, 
j and cut a piece of bread to fit tin* 
i iKittom; thou put fingers of bread 
round ; the sides should bo b(' veiled a 
little so th.'it they overlap and ]>revent 
the cscaj)e of the fruit. The latter is 
stewed with enough sugar, and poured 
in, and a cover of bread put on. A 
plate with weights on is put on th<* 
top, and the pudding put in a cold 
place to s< t. 

: Anothvi' tray is to line Ibc mould, 

I and then fill n}) with layers of brt'ad 
: and fruit ; and if the bread i.s cut very 
j thinly, this wdll l>e generally liked 
* lH.‘tt(‘r than the first mode, as there is 
I less fruit, and it suits the majority 
I better. For a ])laincT dish a basin may 
\ bo usrd, and slices of bread put to lino 
; it entirely ; Hum either of the modes 
, can be followiil. These should he 
turned cult with care, and may U* 
served plain, or with a simply made 
custard. Tluy are useful for those 
who cannot take pastry or rich pnd- 
. dings, and fur children. 

Hominy Puddings.— to- 

maiks under in for 

! the pre{taratit'n, and jKige S‘29, under 
Ckkkal PcnniNos, for the imnle of 
making a plain one of this kind. 

! ShoitUi a rich luaniny pudding be 
renpured, f<*llow the rcci|K»8 given 
! under Skmomn.y and Vkhmicki.u 
PrnMNus in this chapt«*r. We n*com- 
; mend honey as a sweetener, us it gives 
I softness to the pudding. Water in- 
! stead of milk, with a little honey ami 
I a few raisins or cut*iip figs, makes a 
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pudding not to be despised for nursery 
dinners. 

A simple boiled hominy pudding is 
made by tying up the hominy in a 
eloth, and boiling it in the same way 
as rice, and when done adding a little 
butter and sugar ; these should l>e put 
in the middle, and the hominy turned 
on a hot dish ; the ingredients named 
will melt and form th(^ sauee. Another 
way is to jiour some hot stewed fruit 
over it. 

Imperial Pudding^.— I^equireJ . 
some rich suet paste, from half to 
three-quarters of a pound of French 
plums, about a quarter of a pound of 
honey, the same of apricot jam, and a 
little lemon or orange juice. Cost, 
about Is. 9d. 

A basin should be lined thinly with 
the paste, as for a fruit pudding of 
the ordinary sort. Fill up with layers 
of paste, which must be thin, or the 
pudding will he “doughy,” and tin* 
stoned fruit, spreading ea(di layer with 
a little honey and jam first. The 
paste for the top should be thick(*r, 
and about three-quarters of a pound 
will be W’anted. A pound may he 
used for a plainer jmdding. The 
lemon should be squeezed over <‘ac]i 
layer. Steam for three hours. This 
is a very nice pudding if well done. 
It is much improved by the addition 
of a couple of ounces of chopped 
alrnf)nds and a few drops of <*ssen''<*. 
S(irve with the sauce of the sane* 
name (page 121). Another w’ay of 
making is to use a few ounces of 
chopped raisins with the plums, and 
to soak the whole in a glass of sherry, 
then less honey and jam will be 
wanted. 

Indian Meal Pudding. — 

Thofic puddings may be made in a 
^■ariety of wa)’8, and they are cheap 
and very nourishing. (<S>^ Maize on 
page o52.) Required : a pint of milk, 
two ounces of sweet dripping or butter, 
half a pint of yellow meal, half a pint 
of trca(de, a little spice, and an egg. 
Cost, from 7d. to 8d. 

The milk should be brought to the 


boil, and the meal stirred in and boiled 
for a few minutes ; the butter goes next, 
and the C‘ggs and treacle w'hen th() 
mixture is cool. Bake in a greased pic- 
dish for an hour and a half or so. 

Another way. — Required: a quart of 
milk, a pint of meal, four ounces of 
chopped raisins, the same of brown 
sugar, ail ounce of sago or tapioca, 
.and a quarter of a junt of water. 
Cost, about 8cl. 

The im*al and milk arc to be boiled 
as above, and the sugar, Ac., added ; 
the sago and water are to bo })ut 
togeihtT an hour beforehand, that the 
sjigo may soften. This addition is an 
improvement. Bake as above. When 
a very cheap dish is wauled, use water 
or skimmed milk, and reduce the fruit 
and sugar. 

Indian Meal Fxniit Pudding. 

— This is very nourishing, and may 
i bo given to childnm as a birthday or 
; Fliristmas pudding. Required: four 
! ounces eacli of yellow meal and brown 
I bread-crumbs, six ounce.s of raisins, 
i thr<5e ounces of currants, the same cd 
flour, two ounces of brown sugar, a 
' good-siz<‘d ajiple, grati^d or chopped, 
an ounce of chop]K*d candit'd peel, the 
rind and juice of an orange, spic(‘ to 
ta.sfe, and one egg with enough liquid 
to make a stiff batter; milk, or water, 
or buttermilk may be used. Cost, 
about 9d. 

Use .about half a pint of liquid if 
for a basin, but not more than half as 
, much for a pudding in a cloth. Allow 
1 five or six hours to boil, and serve 
wnth a simide swc'ct sauce or some 
warm tr«*acbi or honey. 

Irresistible Pudding. — lb • 

quired : a ]>int and a quarter of milk, 
a quarter of a jiint of cream, two 
ounces of French sago, the same of 
vermicelli, two eggs, two ounces of 
sugar, some rasplxirry jelly or jam, 
the rind of half a lemon, and a dust 
of nutmeg. Cost, about 28. 3d. 

This may be served hot or cold, and 
in either fom is excellent. The milk 
and cereals are to be brought very 
gently to the boil) care being taken 
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that they do not burn. The butter 
and sugar and the grated lemon rind 
are to bo added, and the mixture just 
Niminerod for a quarter of an liour. 
The yolks of eggs and part of the 
cream are to be beaten in when cool. 
Ikike in a buttered dish very gently 
for an hour. Then spread the top 
with the i)re8orve, and moisten with 
the rest of the cream, which should be 
warm if the pudding is to be served 
liot. The whites of the eggs are to be 
beaten to a froth, and mixed with half 
an ounce more sugar, and put on 
roughly, and the 2 >udding returned to 
the oven to brown. The top should 
be dusted with Vtanilla sugar, and 
cream or custard served with it if for 
a cold dish. Or it may be left until 
cold, and turned out before the jam, 
cream, and meringiu* mixture are put 
on. While hot, it may be served 
plain, or with iiny nice sweet sauce. 
A compote of raspberries eats well 
with it. 

J am Puffs. — lliese arc best made 
from stonclcss jam, and it should not 
be of a very soft .sort, or, even with car(‘, 
a good deal may c8ca])e in the baking, 
causing loss and disjijipointment. Small 
jniffs can be made like sau.sage rolls 
(jwge 701), or the paste may be cut in 
circles, the jam laid on half, and the 
other folded ovt'r, the edges being 
moistened or brushed with white of 
egg and well ]»ressed t(»gether; for 
additional security, many leave om* 
edge of the jxiste in folding, and bring 
it over like a hem, instead of j^rcssiug 
the two together. A sharj) oven is 
<‘ssenlial at first, and a baking-tin 
should be used, om* with tuined-up 
edges being preferable to n flat one, to 
catch the jam should it escape. When 
])lain short or flaky paste is used, it 
should be rolled, about the fourth of an 
inch or nithcr bss in thickne.ss; ft»r 
good flaky paste, it may bo thinner, 
as it will rise more. {See remarks 
under Patties, page 779.) 

Jam Koly;Pol7 or Boll Pud- 

di]lff.~-ThiB is a favourite pudding, 
wbi(3i is, however, often spoilt in the 


turning out. The things to avoid are 
too much jam, of too soft a kind, and 
too soft a paste. The boiling must 
also be thorough. Required : either 
of the suet pastes on page 746, or a 
short paste if preferred, and about 
half a pound of jam for three-quarters 
or a pound of paste ; this depends 
more on the thickness the paste is 
rolled, but it is better to put the jam 
thinly over a good surface of thinly 
rolled paste than to spread it thickly 
on a small sheet of thick i)aste. Cost, 
about 9d. 

After rolling out the j)astc, and 
trimming the edges evenly should 
they need it, put the jam on, leaving 
at least an inch at the edg(‘S clear of 
jam, also tin* edge furthest away : th(‘ 
edge nearest may be sj)read. Then 
roll up fimily, and junch the edge.s 
together after moistening them. Or, 
what is better, cut a couple of little 
rounds from the i)aste, and stick them 
at the ruuls to keep in the jam : this is 
tidier than the pinching proce.ss. For 
the pn'jKiration of the cloth, see page 
813, but for this particular pudding 
we strongly advise that it be greased. 
Allow about two liours for the boiling 
of a pudding made from a })Ound of 
paste. The dish should be hot, and in 
turning out should the cloth stick a little 
at .starting, ease it with the biick of a 
knife ; do not drag it off. The cloth 
need only bo largo enough to cover 
the pudding and w’ra]) over a little: it 
should bo i)ullcd out at the ends quite 
straight, and tied tightly. 

Note. — For a baked roll, use short 
crust and a stiff jam, and bake with 
the joined edge down. Dust with 
sugar, and servo hot or cold. 

Jam Tarts.— There are many 
varieties of jam tmts, and they may bo 
made cither opened or closed ; the 
latter are generally jdain — a thickish 
jmsto being used, and a tin plate or 
good-sized oval tartlet -i>an is usually 
emi>loyed. The jam may be of any 
stoueless kind, and a cover of paste is 
put on the same as for mince pics; 
these tai'ts need just crimping at the 
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edges, and are then ready for l)aking in 
a moderate oven, and may he served 
hot or cold. The open tarts are more 
usual when fairly good or rich paste is 
required. When the jam is of a stiff 
kind, it is optional whether it bo baked 
in the paste or not ; the usual way is to 
line the tartlet-tins with paste, then to 
trim the edges, and prick the bottoms 
that the paste may not blister, then 
bake until three-parts done and put the 
jam in, and return to the oven to finish 
the baking. Some complete the baking 
before the jam goes in ; but the flavour 
is hardly so good. When a thin jam 
is used (such as strawberry), if not 
baked in the crust, it should be put in 
before the tarts arc taken from the 
oven. 'J’he tarts may be ornamented 
by means of leaves or stars or other 
shapes of pastry, which should be baked 
separately. Strips of paste are often 
laid across the tart, to form a wheel 
when the jam is put in before baking. 

Tarts may bo made oriiamontal at no 
extra cost, by using four kinds of jam, 
conti'asting the colours and flavours 
nicely ; or two kinds will do, divid<Ml 
info four sections on a round fin. Hound 
tins of a good size may be bought for 
twopence each, and it should be remem- 
bered that all pastry bakes better on 
tin tlian earthenware. Oval tart- pans, 
bf)t}i jilain and crimped, are to be had 
in all sizes. For small tarts, the patty 
pans shown on page 779 answer. 

There arfs many ways of converting 
a plain tart into an ornamental one; 
the simple device of glazing tho edge of 
the pastry will do a great deal (see 
Ijage 809) ; and chopped almonds are 
used by nuiny cooks for the purpose, 
dhey can he cut in strip.s and put on in 
any form to taste, just to form an outer 
edge, (ind should not he allowed to get 
too brown in the baking. <.)r some 
may be cbopjjcd and ]>rowned in tho 
(»ven, and put on after the tart is baked 
and glazed, tlien returned to the oven 
for a minute or two to set. A sprinkling 
of cocoa-nut on Uui jam, a dot or two 
in the centre, or some chopped pistachios 
will give varirdy, and add much to the I 
appearance. Then there is whipped | 


cream, which may be used here and 
there on Ihe jam of cold tarts with good 
effect. Some of it may he coloured if 
liked. 

Je/li/ Tarts . — These are prepared 
as above, any fruit jelly being used 
instead of jam ; two or four kinds may 
also bo used in one tart. Sometimes 
custard or cream is handed with jam 
tarts. 

Manmdarh Turts . — Use any kind of 
marmalade as described above. 

Kendal Pndding.— This is a 
rich, old-fashioned pudding. Heqiiircd : 
two kinds of jam, sponge cake, cherries 
from cherry brandy, and a custard as 
below. Cost, variiibk*. 

One of tho jams should bo acid and 
the other sweet ; raspborrj'' and quince 
are a favourite combination. First 
butter a dish, and lay in some of tho 
cake in thin slices ; cover these with 
cherries drained from tho brandy, then 
cake, and on<‘ of the jams ; more cake 
and cherries ; and cake with the other 
jam to follow. Repeat until the dish 
is three-])arts full, the toj) laym* being 
cake. Tlien put in tho custard, made 
with tho yolks of two, or one whole egg 
to each gill of milk used, or milk and 
cream for a richer imdding. It should 
be very slightly sweetened and not 
flavoured. Pour over slowl)', and lot 
the cake be w^ell soaked before baking. 
The oven should be very gentle, and 
the pudding only just be allowed to set. 
Serve hot or cold. 

Note.— A variation of this is made 
by using lemon or lime marmalade, 
together with any rich, swee-t jam, 
with very satisfactory results. 

Kentish Pudding Pie8.'-(«Sc^ 

Ghound Rice Pudding.) 

Koche* — This is the name given to 
some German dishes that are served in 
the ]>udding course. They have been 
described as a go-between a custard 
and a sponge jiudding. The main 
difference between these and ordinary 
]>udding8 is that they are lighter than 
mo.st sorts, souffles except^. They 
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may bo baked or steamed, but not 
boiled. A tin mould is required ; and 
owing to the proportionately small 
amount of solid material used, extra 
care is needed in the cooking. 

Curd Koch, — Required: three ounces 
of curds, the same of sugar, two and 
a half ounces of gi’ouiid or chojiped 
almonds, five eggs, and half an ounce 
of fine flour and grated sponge cake. 
Cost, about lOd. to Is. 

The materials arc to ho blended and 
beaten, ox;.‘ept ih * whites, which arc 
added after (stitliy beaten). Any 
flavouring may la* a<ldcd ; ros(? water 
is a delicate one. This may bo steamed 
or baked ; if the latter, liavc a steady 
oven. Sauce is oi)tional ; a flavoured 
sugar may be dredged over instead. 
(6W' }'age 807 for the ])re}>aration of 
curds.) 

Viaiua Koch . — This is one of the 
best. Kequired : five eggs, half a pint j 
of cream, two ounea^s each of butter | 
and sugar, an ounce and a half of j 
Vienna Hour, and some vanilla. Cost, i 
about Is. 4d. to Is. Gd. 

The Hour and ereiiman^ to be blended, 
and brought to the boil, and the butter 
and sugar stirred in; when cool, the ; 
yolks and whites of eggs are added . 
separately, as above' described. Tlic i 
vanilla }jod should be infused in the : 
milk. Bake at a moderate heat, and ; 
serve wdthout delay. An ounce of 
arrowroot may replace the flour in this. \ 
For a cheaiier dish, use milk and cream, { 
or, for quite a jdaiii one, all milk, with j 
another ounce of butt(;r. I 

Lemon Bread Padding. -He- j 
quired: si.x ounces of bread-crumbs, { 
two ounces of flour, two ounces of j 
moi.“<t sugar, two eggs, a leinou, gi*ated j 
rind, and straimul juice, a gill and a i 
half of milk, and three ounces of j 

opjKul suet. Cost, about Ti 

'Phe above matt'rials make a ratluT 
]>lain pudding, which may be iinprovt'd 
by the addition of two ounces of 
shreddi'd candied peel, and u few 
raisins for garnishing the basin. The 
dry materials should bo first mixed, 
then the egg and lemon juice and milk | 


added. Boil for throe hours. Servo 
with lemon sauce (page 122). 

Amiher way . — This is richer. Take 
a tablespoonful of the lemon curd or 
store mixture given for cheesecakes 
below, and mix with the other ma- 
terials; use castor sugar, and colour 
the pudding wdth a little yellow colour- 
ing ; it wn'll then prcfsent a very nice 
appearance when done. The rich stiucc 
of page 122 may ho served wdtli this. 
Sometimes strips of citron or lemon 
peel are used as well as raisins for the 
moulds for these puddings. The juice 
of half another lemon or more rind 
may ho added when a fuller llavour is 
liked. Other sauces may be served: 
>1akm.\lai)E is very good. 

Lemon Bread Pudding. 
Baked. — Beciuired : enough bread- 
erumbs to fill lightly a half pint 
measure, the grated rind and juice of 
two lemons, half a pint of milk, tw-o 
ounces of n\oist or castor sugar, and 
two eggs, with or without a paste 
border. Oost, about Gd. without 
paste. 

The dry ingi-odients arc to be mixed, 
and the milk and lemon juice added 
with the eggs, and the whole well 
beaten. The dish should be shallow, 
and the oven moderate. This is given 
for those who do not like i)uddings 
that contain any sort of fat, and it will 
1)0 found a nice i harigo by those who 
(un eat fat ; but for most people it will 
1)C improved by the addition of tw'o or 
three ounces of butter, which should 
be melted and poured in with the milk. 
Or the milk and butter may be heated 
and i)oured over tlic bread, the rest of 
the materials going in w'hcn the mix- 
ture is cold. 

Lemon Cheesecakes.— Ko- 

(juiiH'd : some lemon curd as lu'low, and 
i go(Ml short or flaky paste. ( 'ust, about 
Is. (ul. })er do/.t'ii small ones. 

The ]uistry should bo thin fur these, 
I and tin' ])atty pans only a little movQ 
than half filled with the curd, us it 
should rise in bilking, and, if too full, 
is aj)t to run over and get burnt at the 
ctlges. When very rich cheesecakes 
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are required, a little meringue (as for 
the tarts of page 860) may bo used. 
Should a little raspberry jam bo ])ut at 
the bottom, they become “meringue 
lemon tartlets.” 

For the curd, take a quarter of a 
])Ound of butter, two lemons, and half 
a pound of sugar ; three-quarters may 
be used if the lemons are large, and 
three whole eggs, or the yolks of four, 
and the whites of two if more con- 
venient. The sugar and butter should 
be molted by very gcmtlo h(^at, and the 
grated rind of the lemons stirred in ; 
or if they arc ras}>ed with lumps t»f 
sugar taken from the quantity given, 
then crushed to ])owder, they are nic(‘r. 
This should be mixed with the strained 
juice, and stiiTcd until it is like honey: 
it should not boil. The eggs must be 
i i'ady in a basin, most carefully beaten, 
and strained, or the curd will be streaky. 
The warm mixture should be addod 
by degrees, and the muss beaten hard 
for several minutes : the boat will co(»k i 
the eggs enough; some cooks return it 
to the pan for a further thickening, but 
it is not necessary. When cool, it is 
ready for the pjiste ; it should ind be 
used warm. This is cheapened hy re- 
Iiicing the butter, and the flavour of | 
the lemon is heightened by adding a • 
<lrop or two of essence of lemon ; but 
the taste is less drdicah'. 

Lemon Curd or Cheesecake 
Mixture (to make for storing). — The 
mode is the same as given in Lemon- 
Cheesecakes, but the proportions 
differ. For a curd that will keep well, 
take a pound of sifted sugar, the rind 
and juice of three large or four small 
lemons, six ounces of clarified butter, 
and six whole eggs, or the yolks of 
twelve — the latter is much to be pre- 
ferred — or the yolks of ten and the 
whites of two will make a good 
mixture. This should be very well 
thickened, and when quite cold should 
be put in small jars and covered with 
bladder or vegetable parchment, and 
stored like jam. A warm place will 
cause it to ferment, and a damp cup- 
board is equally bad for it. A tWp 


layer of paper moistened with brandy 
or salad oil is a good preservative ; it 
should be laid over the curd before 
tying down. The reason for little pots 
is that they may he quickly used when 
once opened. 

JsoTE. — This mixture may ho 
cheapened at the time of asiatf in 
many ways. F^u’ inst:inco, a little 
mashed potato may go in ; or milk 
that has been boiled up with a small 
quantity of corn-flour or other thicken- 
ing of the kind ; or a few cake-cruiiihs 
may be moistened with milk or cream 
and added to it. 

Lemon Dumplings.— Required; 
a pound of flour, tne rind and strained 
juice of a large lemon, an ounce of 
sugar, four to six ounc(*s of an 

egg, ami some milk or water. (Just, 
ahtmt 6(1. to 8d. 

The Hour and siigar should he mixed 
with the chopped suet, and a ju'nch of 
salt and half a tcaspoonful of baking 
])owder added ; then jmt in tlu^ beaten 
egg and lemon juice ; the rind may he 
cho])p(‘d or grated ; a»ld sufficient 
liquid to make the mass stiff enough 
to he moulded by hand into dumplings. 
Boil or steam fur an hour to two hours 
according to size. These want a sweet 
sauce, and if that is not convenient add 
more sugar, sjiy another ounce or two ; 
moist sugar does for these. 

^huithcr naif . — These are richer. 
Required : six ounces of hread-crumhs, 
two ounces of Hour, four ounc(‘s of 
suet, a large lemon, two ounces of 
castor sugar, an egg and some milk. 
Cost, about 6d. 

These should he made as above, and 
rolled into diunjJings tla* size of a 
small orange, then steamed for an 
hour and a half to two hours. Servo 
with lemon or other sjuico. {See recipes 
in Sweet Savces.) When suet is not 
liked, use marrow or ])utter. 

Lemon Pudding, &ioh, 
Baked.— Required : four ounces of 
fresh butter, six ounces of powdered 
sugar, the yolks of six eggs, and the 
whites of three, the rind and juice of 
a lemon and a half, or of two if a fuU 
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flavour is liked, and some good paste 
for the edging of the dish. Cost, 
about Is. 3(1. 

The butter and sugar should Ije 
beaten to a cream, and the yolks of 
eggs added singly, followed by a good 
iKMiting. The grutc'd rind goes next. 
The whites to bo whisked to a 
froth, and added very carefully with 
th(} strained juice. This should be 
done slowly to ensure thorough in- 
corporation. U’ho mixture should not 
quite fill the dish. Th(3 edging may be 
plain or ornamented. (^SV^Jam Tarts.) 
Time, about forty minutes in a mode- 
rate oven. The colour should bo 
delicate. Serve hot or cold; but for 
most people it is too rich while hot. 

A tea.spoonful of lemon brandy may b(‘ 
us(;d with advantage. (.SVc recipes 
under (.)kange.) 

Little Brown Buddings.- 

l\(‘(iuired : four ounces of brown bread- 
crumbs, a pint of milk, a quarter of a 
]iint of cream, two egg*^, two ounces of 
almonds, the same of ratafias, a pinch 
I’f mixed spice, three ouma's of butter, 
the sitmo of sugar, and a lables]K)onful 
of tr(?aele. Cost, about Is. 

*S'c<? reeipo for Beiitrani>a Savce 
(page 118), and use the almonds loft 
from it — as this sauce is to bo servcnl | 
with the imddiiig— and put them in a 
saucepan with the milk, sugar, butter, 
and bread, and bring to the lioii. Beat 
well and leave to cool, then add the 
eggs and tnjacle, ami, last of all, the 
^.'inpped cn«im. Half-till sonu‘ buttennl 
cup or dariolo moulds, and hake for 
about twenty minutes in a in(»doKite 
oven. These are very light. | 

These may bo varied by omitting ' 
the almonds, and adding a couj>Io of 
oiiuees of good dates or figs, and a 
flavouring of ginger syrup, and a little 
gingm*, with a spoonful or two le.sa of 
ereuiii or milk. Almost any sweet 
sauce goes well with theses 

^ihothvr n ay , — These are made with- 
out almonds or fruit, and with a slight 
flavouring of spice and vanilla sugar. 

A tablespoonful of rum is an iinpi'ovo- 
ment. I^iirve with bnmdy or rum sjiuce. 


Little Coburg Buddings. ~ 

{See Alma Puddings.) Add to the in- 
gredients there named a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of brandy, or rum, or 
good wine, and a flavouring of any 
spice essence. This makes a soft 
mixture, which should be baked in 
shallow moulds or deep i>atty pans in 
a brisk oven. Serve with any good 
sauce containing wine or spirits. [See 
Sweet Sauces.) 

Lord Mayor’s Budding. — 

Thi.s is a very good pudding when 
cooked for tho time 8p(?cified, on which 
a good deal of its excellence depends. 
Itecpurod : six ounces of suet, the same 
weight of stoned and halved raisins— 
mil seat els are best for it — five ounces 
of glace cherries, in quarters, the same 
of figs in shreds, three ounces of 
currants, four ounces of moist sugar, 
two ounces each of candied orange 
and lemon peel, sweet almonds and 
grated apple, a tablcspoonful each (»f 
rum and brandy, four eggs, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, the same of mixed 
spice, and four ounces each of browm 
bix'ad -crumbs and flour. Cost, about 
2s. 4d. 

The materials should be mixed as for 
a plum pudding {see page 832), and 
should be allowed to blend in a covered 
vesstd for a few hours l>efore cooking ; 
all the better if they stand for a day. 
Tho pudding must boil for ten houi's, 
and if cooked for seven hours one day 
and three on tho day it is served it 
will answ’cr just as well as if the boil- 
ing is continuous. AVhen suet is not 
liked, equal parts of shredded beef 
marrow and butter may be substituted. 
SiTve with a rich sauce. [See Lord 
Mayor's Pudding Basin, page 805.) 

Macaroni Budding. — Re* 

quiredj a quarter of a pound of 
macaroni, a quart of milk, two or thieo 
ounciH of sugiir, a littlo gnited nut- 
meg, and two eggs. Cost, about 8d. 
or IKl. 

The macaroni should bo boiled in 
water until half done, and then dmiiied. 
{See page 349.) Tho dish should be 
buttered, and tho macaroni laid in 
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with the milk and eggs beaten up 
together, and the nutmeg grated on 
the top. Bake in a slow oven for an 
hour; it should be nicely browned. 
For a cheaper pudding the milk may 
be boiled for a minute with an ounce 
of corn-flour, and tlie eggs omitted. 
Unless some thickening is used the 
macaroni does not bind with milk in 
the same way that most other cereals 
do. Another way is to use six ounces 
of nuicaroni to the quart of milk, and 
boil them together until the macaroni 
is done, after the first boiling in water. 
The mixture should then be baked 
with the sugar and one egg until just 
set. An ounce of sago added to every 
four or five ounces of macaroni makes 
a very good pudding, the first mode 
b(dng followed. 

Macaroni Pudding, Good.— 

Required: two ounces of macaroni, 
two ounces of lump sugar, an ounce of 
blitter, a pint of milk, half a gill of 
cream, two eggs, and some flavouring 
and paste if liked. Cost, about lOd. 

The macaroni is to be parboiled in 
water and dminod, then boiled in the 
milk until it is absorlied. The rest of 
the ingredients are added when C/Ool, 
the butter excepted, and that is to Imj 
stirred in while warm. The flavouring 
may be wine or spirit, or essence of 
any kind. A good short paste may be 
used for the sides of the dish, and 
should a better pudding be wanted, 
some jam may be put at the bottom. 

Macaroon Pudding. — Re- 
quired : half a pound of macaroons, a 
j)int of cream and milk in equal parts, 
or more milk for a plainer pudding, 
four eggs, two ounces of sugar or to 
taste, a glass of brandy or rum, or 
eitlier of these with sherrj^ to make 
up the quantity, and a few’ drops of 
almond essence. Cost, about Is. Gd. 

Bring the milk and cream almost to 
the boil; pour over the macaroons, 
and cover until cold. Then beat them 
up wdth a fork and add the yolks of 
the eggs with the wine and essence : 
boat the whites of eggs to a froth, and 
stir them in. Make in one large or a 


number of small puddings ; they 
should rise a good deal, and the 
moulds should bo well buttered. Time, 
to bake small puddings, about twenty 
minutes. Serve with a good sauce. 
Half these quantities will make a nice- 
sized pudding. 

MadeiraPndding.-The beauty 
of this pudding consists in contrasting 
well the colours of the jams used. 
Required : some rich suet paste and 
some jam. Cost, variable. 

Lino a basin or mould— the liord 
Mayor’s pudding mould on page 805 is 
a most suitable one, for this is not very 
easily removed from a mould with a 
plain bottom. The lining paste should 
be thin and even. Then put in a 
layer of jam, say greengage, then a 
round of paste, next some jam of a 
bright colour, as damson or laspberry, 
then paste, and jam of a pale colour, 
as apricot. Go on thus until the 
mould is full, and put a cover of paste 
on the top. For a pudding made in a 
quart basin, allow three hours. Turn 
out, and sift some white sugar over. 
No sauce is ivanted. The rounds of 
paste inside should be thin, and the 
jam should not be too soft. 

Noth. — Puddings made from Madeira 
cake go by tlie same name. 

Maids of Honour. — Thi^so 

cheesecakes are v(*ry generally liked. 
There are various w’ays of making 
them, but the following will be found 
good. Required : the curd from thn'O 
pints of good milk, a teacupful of 
clotted cream, or, if that cannot bo 
had, of the richest cream obtainable, 
the yolks of four eggs, a little pounded 
cinnamon, the rind of a lemon, a j)ineh 
of grated nutmeg, six ounces of 
currants, half a gill of brandy, and 
some puff paste. Cost of small ones, 
about 2d. each. 

The curd is obtained as for ehoosc- 
cake>8 (i>ago 807), and must bo most 
carefully drained from ilio whoy. 
The eggs should bo fresh, and bouton 
to a froth, then added to the itist by 
tlegreos. The amount of sugar is a 
matter of taste; the lumps are bc^st 
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rasped on the lemon rind, then reduced 
to powder. The cun-ants should be 
sprinkled over tlie tops after the patty- 
pans are filled, and they may be 
omitted if liked. A mixture of brandy 
and sherry may bo used if preferred. * 

Halvern Pudding. — This is 
good and cheap, and very wholesome. 
Required : a pint of milk, two ounces 
of corn-flour, three eggs, sugar to taste, 
sj)ice to flavour, and about half a pint 
of a j)plc-pulp as below. Cost, about 8d. 

IMix the corn-flour with some of the 
milk, add tho rest boiling, and simmer 
for a minute or two; then add the 
flavouring and sugar, and the beaten 
eggs when cool. The addition of an 
ounce of butter or a tabIcs 2 ioonful of 
thick cream is recommended for a 
blotter })udding. Take a deep buttered 
dish, and put in a layer of the custard, 
then one of aj^plo-pulp ; this is made 
by sweetening and flavouring with 
lemon or spice the inner portion of 
some baked apjflcs of a juicy sort. ] 
The top laj'er should ho of the custard. | 
If preferred, all the a 2 )plo can bo put i 
in the centre, instead of using it in | 
layci-8. Bake in a good oven to a nice | 
brown, and serve hot or cold. This is i 
known also as Cokn-floiii ArcLE | 
Pi DDING. I 

Note. — Pears are very nice in the j 
same way. 

Marlborough Pie, Ameri- 
can. — Kt'quii ed : a largo cup of 
stewed apples, two eggs, a tablc- 
sjK)Oufnl of butter, a gill of cream, a 
tabhjspoonful of brandy, tlie same of 
cliojqied citron, half-a-dozen nuicai-ooiis, 
and some light short paste. C’ost, 
about Is. 8d. 

Line a deep pie-plate with the paste, 
and hoiiii tho other nnttevials together. 
The apple-pulp should bo well sweet- 
ened ; the macaroons are to be bu)ken 
up and soakcnl in tho bntndy and 
cream before they are added. After 
Ailing, lay a rim of jmste round tho 
edge, and ornament according to fancy ; 
egg over, and Imko in a good oven, 

Si rve hot or cold. Custard or cream 
will jinprovo this. 


Marmalade Pudding, 

foiled. — Orange marmalade la 
cheap, and is the kind most used for 
puddings; but lemon or lime marma- 
lade may be ustnl in the same way if 
the sugar be increased a little, or a 
sweeter sauce be served with it. 
Required : two eggs, half a gill of 
milk, a quarter of a pound each of 
flour, bread-crumbs, and marmalade, 
the juice of half a lemon, and the rind 
grated, two ounces of butter or su( t, 
and an ounce of sugar. Cost, about 7d. 

Tlic basin should bo well preas((\ as 
these piiddings arc aj)t to stick. 'I’be 
dry mat(jrials arc to bo blended, and 
the eggs, milk, and mai malade beaten 
and added to them. This wants very 
well mixing. The basin should be 
full, and the i)udding boiled for three 
hours if siu't be used. 'When butter 
is j)referr(Hl, it should bo inelled and 
beaten with tho liquids, or may be 
rubbed into llu^ flour and crumlw. 
This is good without ^auce, but better 
with one. 

For a plainer pudding, add water in 
place of milk, and one egg only, using 
a little more broad, and, if liked, an 
ounce less marmalade. 

Marrow Custards.— Required : 
half a pint of pulp from a young 
vegetable marrow that havS been nicely 
steamed, the yolks of three eggs, tho 
white of one, two ounces of sugar, 
luilf an ounci‘ of butter, an ounce of 
line bread-crumbs, a little cream, and 
some sjuce to taste. Tho )>aste may 
be a medium shiut, or flaky. Cost, 
about lOd. to Is. 

'i'he bread should be so,aked in 
enough cream to cover it, and added 
to the other materials; the butter is 
best nudted and put in with the eggs. 
Small }>titty jxins should be used, and 
lined thinly with the paste, and the 
ciistanls baked in a moderate oven; 
j they are good hot or cold. 

Another u'fn/. — Required: equal 
measures of marrow pulp as above, 
and apple pulp from baked apples; 
and for each pint an ounce of butter, 
three ounces of sugar, or to taste, 
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some spice, which may he one sort, or 
mixed, two ounces of currants, three 
whole eg^^s, and about a gill of bread- 
crumbs. The ingredients should be 
mixed a few hours before the patty 
l)ans are filled, as the bread will swell 
and the custards be much nicer. A 
little grated lemon peel is a great 
improvement, and, unless nicely 
flavoured, these are rather insipid. 
Ciingcr is one of the best flavourings. 

Meringned Tarts. — This sort 
of pastry is much liked, and usually 
holds it own against new rivals. Ro- 
(]uired : some nice short or puff paste, 
jam, lemon curd, and meringue made 
in the proportion of an ounce of the 
finest caJitor sugar to every white of ! 
egg used. Cost, from Is. 6d. to 2s. j 
per dozen small ones. | 

'rhe patty pans should be rather i 
deep, and a little raspberry or red | 
currant jam put at the bottom, then a 
small spoonful of lemon eurd (pag(‘ ; 
S.)(i), and the pastry baked as usual, i 
When done the meringue may be jmt 
on at once, or after a short time as 
convenient, but the tarts are to be 
left on a sieve to cool before serving. ; 
For the meringue the whites of egg.s | 
should be beaten until quite stiff, and j 
Ihe sugar stin-ed in, and a little 
flavouring added if liked, hut this is 
often used quite plain. Tho.so who 
have no bag and pipe may put a spoon- 
ful on the to]) of the tart, and a small 
s])Oonful on that ; or three sjkjous can 
l>e used. The best way is to use a 
bag and pifK), and either squeeze the 
nu rirpgue through, drawing the bag 
up to form a pyramid -shajied toj), or 
to twist the bag round, and so makr* a 
coil, the top being the smallest in cir- 
cumf<*rence. Then another favourite 
way is to use a rose pifKJ of good size. 
Sometimes the meringue is i)ut from a 
bag with a plain pipe in dots th<> sizr* 
of a small nut all round the edge of 
the tart, and the centre left jdain, or 
the bag may be so H(|U(H*ze(l that the | 
contents form a cone. A little care is 
needed, and the less the bag is 
liandlod and the quicker the? tarts arc 


got into the oven for the meringue to 
set the better. A cool part of the 
oven should be selected, or the oven 
door may be left open; the required 
tint is a delicate fawn. If too quickly 
puffed up, the meringue will taste raw, 
and may fall again when exposed to 
the air. From five to ten minutes 
is wanted, and for this reason the 
pastry should be rather underdone 
when removed from the oven at first. 
Coloured sugar may bo sprinkled over 
the meringue if liked, or for hotter 
pistry, a little cho])pod candied fruit 
can be put on the top. Thi.s is done 
htdore putting in the oven. Some 
thin shreds of almonds can also be 
inserted very lightly, and there are 
other ways of finishing off. Jam alone, 
and no curd, may be used. 

Note. — Tht* ineringu(.‘ may be ii.sed 
for garnishing cornets, vol-au-vonts, 
and other pastry. The sugar should 
not ho put to it until tlio egg is linn, 
and it must nut ho beaten after. In- 
attention to thes(* points will n.'sult in 
failure. (*S'cf also Lk.mon Cheesbcakks.) 

Metz Pudding, Required : a 
])int of milk, a gill of cherry brandy, 
three ounces of butter, the Siimo of 
sugar, an ounce of semolina, three 
eggs, half an ounce of potato- flour, an 
ounce of bread-crumbs, a pinch of 
powdered cloves, and four ounces of 
mixed crystallised fruits. Cost, about 
I.**. 9(1. 

The milk should he mixed with the 
flour, bn?ad, butter, sugar, and semo- 
lina, and boiled for twenty minutes 
very gently, then left to cool, and 
bfjaten u]) with tlie eggs, one white 
I omitted, and tlic pudding baked 
I slowly in a buttered dish. While 
I baking the fruit should be cut up and 
‘ simmered in a little sugar and xvater 
to cover for a short time ; the liquid 
should 1 k} absorlH'd and the brandy 
added, and the whole simmered until 
the fruit is quite soft. Then spread 
the top of the pudding with this, and 
l>eat the remaining white up with 
half an ounce of sugar, and dot it 
over the top to cover the fruit ; should 
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the dish he large and shallow, a 
second egg will he required. This 
should brown very slightly, and the 
pudding he served with Cheiiky 
Brandy Sauce, or a plainer one. It 
is very good cold with or without 
sauce. For a plainer dish use chen-y 
syrup instead of brandy, or a mixture 
of the two. Time to bake, about 
forty minutes to an hour. 

Mexican Pudding.— Required : 
half a pint of milk, a quarter of a 
pint of cream, six eggs, five ounces of 
lump sugar, six ounces of flour, three 
lumces of butter, the same of Mexican 
chocolate, two ounces of shredded 
lemon peel, a teaspoonfiil of vanilla 
es.scnce, a pinch of ground cinnamon 
and mace, and a dessertspoonful of 
brandy. C’ost, about Is. lOd. 

The butter, sugar, and milk should 
be stirred ov(*r a fire until melted, 
then added to the chocolate r<‘ady 
grated, and boiled up with the flour 
and cream, wdiich must be smoothly 
blended. Simmer for a minute, and 
stir well, then leave to cool, and add 
the rest, the whites of eggs going in 
after beating them to a froth. A 
thickly-buttered shallow mould should 
be used for this, man left for rising, 
and a slow oven after the first ft w 
minutes. Time, from an hour to an hour 
and u half, according to di pth. Turn 
out very carefully. 'J'his is good 
without Siiuee, but Kdter with. [Set' 
(’hocolate, and other sauces.) 

MinoCmcat. — It has betui siiid of 
mincemeat, as of plum pudding, that 
every cook has a sj^eeial recipe, and 
thinks it a better one than any other. 
This may or may not be true, but 
given the best of I’ecipes a variation 
is sometime.^ a noce.ssity, for the stime 
materials, so fur as weiglit is coruauTUHl, 
do not yield prtjcisely tlie siime re,sult8, 
owing, Mrha{»s, to* the difference in 
the quality of the friiit, such as 
currants and raisins, and the juiciness, 
or otherwise, of the A]>ple8. There- 
fore, uj>art from the fact that mince- 
meat IS l>etter made a wtM>k or two 
Wfore the festive season, it is well to 


be in good time with it, that any 
alterations may hci made before tlm 
last moment, for mincemeat is nothing 
if the materials have not time to b/end 
their flavours into a pleasant whole. 
Much has been said of the unwholo- 
someness of mince pies, and it is now 
a commonly accepted fact that the 
suet is the ingredient mostly at biult, 
for the time that mince pies are in tluj 
oven is too short for the proper cook- 
ing of the suot. It should he chopped 
very small, and where it disagrees, 
dispensed with altogether. Sonie 
peeple get over the difficulty by cook- 
ing the mincemeat before making the 
pies; this is done by setting a jar 
containing the mincemeat in ii sniico- 
pan of 

boil round it ; an hour or two shoulil 
! Ih} allowed. The mincemeat must be 
l(‘ft to cool before the pics arc made. 
We have given a recipe for a vego- 
; tarian inineemeat with nuts, and 
where they are not agreeable some 
cooked tapioca or other cereal may l>e 
u.'<ed. To darken and give an appear- 
ance of riehne.sH to a plaii» luinceiiioat, 
a little treacle is useful, or a table- 
spoonful or two of black currant, or 
blackberry, or other fruit syrup. 

I "Jliose arc much better for cliildren 
and delicate j>eoplc than tlic rich 
j kinds. As to the fruit used, tlie Ix'st 
is the cheapest. The chopping can- 
not be too carefully performed. The 
re(‘iiK's given below may all In' alteretl 
to biste by using wine or spirit in 
I varying proportions, and by substi- 
tuting one sort for anotheu' ; but it 
should be lemomWrod that where 
liquid in one form is reduced, more of 
another kind must bo added. The 
juice of oninges and lemoiis, or an 
in(*reased supply of apples may be 
rt^sorted to for increased moisture, and 
should a hatch of mincemeat turn out 
too sweet for taste, it may ho correcttMl 
by adding more spice, a littlo almond 
essence, or some bitter almonds, or a 
few crushed ratafias; mat'uroons are 
sometimes crushed and soaked in the 
wine, then added instead of choppetl 
almonds, l^^mon juice also improves 
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a sweot mincemeat. Dry mincemeat 
is not nice, but excessive moisture 
should bo guarded against, or the jnes 
will not be so light at the bottom. In 
using always stir up from the bottom, 
and keep the jar covered to okclude 
dust. When a large jar of inince- 
metit bcconios nearly empty, transfer 
the contents to a small jar, and pack 
it well down. 

Mincemeat, Good.— K^uirod : 
two pounds of muscatel i-aisins, the 
same of currants, two and a half 
pounds of moist sugar, a pound of 
suet, a jiound of mixed candied t)ocl, 
two and a half to three pounds of 
appl(*s, a teaspoonful of the finest 
mixed spice, the gi*ated rinds of two 
lemons, and the strained juice, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and a pint of brandy 
and rum mixed, or jiort and bmndy, 
or cherry brandy and rum ; either of 
these liquids may be reduced in 
quantity, and raisin wine added should 
a plainer mincemeat be liked. C’ost, 
about 4s. 9d., exclusive of the spirit, &e. 

The apples should be rno.^it carefiilly 
cored, and ve ry finely chopped, or they 
may be grated ; ru.s.Ket8 mv excellent 
for mincenieat, but any good-flavoured 
apple, not too w.ateiy, will servo. The 
8U(?t should b(T eliopped to the fine.st 
degree, tin; Ciindied po(.*l .shreJdt*d, the n 
chopj>ed, and the rest of the materials 
added hy degrees, the sjiirit going in 
last. Th<* whole should be mixed 
with a huge wooden spoon, an<l packed 
in a jar, then covered to keep the 
flavour in. and the dust out. 

Noth. — This may be made more 
Ruhstuntial hy adding another pound 
of suet, or the* s;iine weight of fresh 
ox lofi'^ue or lean Ixicd, boiled until 
very tender and clnqipod small. Tin? 
spiee may be increiised, or instead of 
mixed H])i<'e, a leasfKKuiful each of j 
giound imtineg and gini*er, with a f 
Kilt^jwKuiful of elov(*s may be used. 

Another waff. - This is a very good 
mincemeat. ]b*qnir(*d : a pound eaeh 
of the following mrdenals : raisins, 
sultanas, ( urrants, pears, applcfs, Deiite- 
rara sugar, mixed candied peel, roast 


or boiled beef, two pounds of suet, a 
teaspoonful each of ground nutjueg 
and allspice, a saltspoonful of salt, 
half a pound of sweot almonds chopped, 
two oranges and a lemon, half a pint 
of sheiT}% the same of rum, and a gill 
of brandy. Cost, about 58. 6d., ex- 
clusive of the spirit, &c. In this and 
the foregoing the peel may be orange 
and lemon only if liked, or a small 
proportion of citron may bo used. 
The pears should bo sound and of good 
flavour. Mix as above directed. As 
the moisture dries up more spirit or 
wine must be added, and the con- 
tents of the jar very w'ell mixed. 
These aie better for mixing a fort- 
night before using. 

Mincemeat, Plain.— Koquirod : 

I a j)ound of cun ants, the same of 
I raisims, a pound and a half of brown 
sugar, two pounds and a half of apples, 

I lialf a pound of orange marmalade 
the s:ime of eliopped suet, a quarti r of 
a pound of candied peel, a quarter of 
an ounc<; of good sjuce, the rind and 
juice of a lemon, and lialf a pint of 
rai.siii will(^ The addition of a gill 
of rum will convert lliis into a 
superior preparation. Cost, aliout 
2s. 4d., exclusive of tlio wine. 

The ajiples should be j)repar(^d first, 
and the re.st added gradually. A good 
pinch of salt is wanted to bring out 
the flavour of tlie rest. After mix- 
ing, and standing for a day or two, 

I add more sugar should it n*qiiire it ; 
so much dejxiids iijHUi the apples. 
(AVc remarks under Mi.ncemfat, above.) 

Mmoemeat, Vegetarian. 

Kt'quired : a pound of cumints, half 
a pound of raisiiiM, the (cuiie of sugar, 
four ounces of brown bread-crumbs, 
three onmgtr.s and tlin*e lemons, a 
]>ound of ap[>l(.*8, spice to taste, a 
quiuic'r of a {>ouna of mixed 
half a i)Ound of marmalade, a little 
salt, and half a pound of nuts, w'hich 
may bo mix(Hl or on© kind ; if the 
latter, cocoa-nut or gmUnl Bnusil nuts 
or pine kernels may bo used. Cost, 
about 2 h. (id. to 2s. 9d. 

The rinds of the oranges and lemons 
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should bo thinly cut, and boiled in a 
little water to cover them, changing it 
once ; when quite soft they should be 
chopped, and mixed with the other 
materials projmred as above. When 
the mincemeat is ready, some of the 
'water the peels were boiled in should 
be i>oured over to moisten it, if re- 
quired ; the juice of the fruit should 
bo stniincd in. Spice may be omitted, 
if liked. Those who intend to keep it 
must omit the bread, but for present 
use it is an improvement, and the 
quantity may bo increased for a t)laincr 
mincemeat. This is suitable for 
children. There are various ways of 
altering this. We tasted a similar 
mincemeat to which some tinned 
quinces had been added, and can re- 
commend it. Otlier fruits arc also 
useful in the same way, especially 
'U’hcn apples arc of poor quality. The 
candied i)eel may be omitted, and tlu‘ 
muru\alade reduced to a quarter of a 
pound, and the mincemeat still be very 
good. 

Mince Pies.^lieq'dred : ininoc- 
mcat and paste, sugar, or on<' of tlic 
glazings for pastry on page 809. C(»st, 
about Is. Gd. to 2s, per dozen for small 
pies for serving tine to each ponson ; 
less for jilain ones. 

The pasto u.sed may be flaky or jmff 
for the richest, or a good short is often 
liked ; and one of llio jdain short or 
flaky for tlu^se made from plain iniiiee 
nuat ; and a veg«*tjirian crust ^page 
"IS) foi; vegetarian pies. 1’he j»aste 
should be thin, and a genei'ous supply 
(>f mincemeat used, exeept for childmi. 
About a dessiUtsjHionful for small }>ies 
will be waiiUil. 'I'he edges may hv 
]»l:iin or crimped ; make a litth'hole in 
th(! ton, and bake in a good oven. 
Instead of either of tin* glazes given on 
jKigeHOO, the pies may brushed ovt*r 
with white of egg and dustinl wdth 
icing sugar a short time l»eforo they 
are done. Time, about twenty minuU's 
to lialf an hour; longer for plain ones 
with thicker paste. For family con- 
sumption, pii*s may bo made on a tin 
phito or largo oval patty pan or tart- 


dish. Always moisten the edge of the 
under-paste, and press the top lightly 
but finnly on. {See recipes and in- 
structions for Pastry, page 743.) 

Nantwicli Pudding. — Ile- 

quired : two eggs and their weight in 
butter and sugar, the weight of one 
egg in potato-flour and of one and a 
half in Vienna flour, a tablospoonful of 
grated cocoa-nut, and the same measure 
of milk ; colouring and gaimish ns 
below. Cost, about 9d. 

I Peat the butter and sugar together 
! for a few minutes, then add the eggs 
j and beat for ten more minutes ; put in 
I the flour and a teaspoonful of baking 
i powder wuth the cocoa-nut and milk, 
and stir all lightly ; add colouring to 
make tht* mixture a stilmon tint. Take 
a buttered mould, and sprinkle a little 
more gmted nut all over it, and put 
the pudding in ; leave room for rising, 
and l>ake at a moderate heat. It 
should l>e a ptile brown only. Turn 
out and pour a little melted red eur- 
mnt jelly over the top, and sprinkle 
w'ilh co('oa-n\it. 

Another u atj . — This is richer. Pro- 
ceed as above, but put some whippt'd 
cream, flavoured with vanilla, round 
tlie pudding, and a pile of the sitine on 
the top after the jelly has lH‘gun to run 
; down the sides; then serve at once. 
A eustuiil is sometimes poured while 
hot over the pudding, and tlie jelly is 
melted and served in a se parate dish ; 
in eitlior form the pudding i.s very 
i giKMl. When a sliallow mould is list d 
another tablespoonful of milk may 1 m» 
put in ; that fixan thi' nut is best, if it 
is .swttd. 

Vectarine Pudding. ~~ Kc- 

quiml : a dozen noi-Urines not over- 
ripts the yolks of four and the whiter 
I of two eggs, sugar to taste, a gill of 
; fine bit'ad-crunilw, a little cream, some 
; )iuff piist(>, and a teaspoouf ul of brandy. 
Cost, about 'is. Gd. 

The fruit should be cooked with the 
sugar until tender; then freed from 
skin and kernels tuid mixed with the 
crumbs that have been soaked in the 
ert'am ; the eggs are then added, and 
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more sugar, with the brandy. The 
dish is to be lined with the paste, or 
the sides only, which will be more 
often preferred, and the mixture j>ut 
in. Time, about an hour in a mode- 
rate oven. Serve hot or cold. Dredge 
with sugar before serving. For a 
better pudding, a little peach brandy 
will be found an improvement. 

Ifonesncll Fndding. — Re- 
quired : the rind of a lemon, and half 
that of an orange, a quarter of a 
pound of muscatel raisins, a pinch of 
powdered mace, four eggs, four and | 
.. half ounces of flour, a tablespoonfid i 
of omnge or lemon marmalade, the I 
same of chopped almonds, two and a i 
lialf ounces of castor sugar, two 
ounces of currants, the same of citron 
peel, and butter, and a tiiblespoonf ul of i 
brandy and curaejoa. Cost, about Is. Cd. * 

The butter and sugar should be i 
beaten with the mace and grated rinds : 
of the fruit for ten minutes, and the ! 
yolks of eggs added by degrees. The 
citron must be thinly shredded and 
mixed with the flour, almonds, and 
currants, and stirred in ; the marma- 
lade and liquid ingredients are to be 
beaten together and stined in ; and, 
finally, the whites of the eggs whisked 
to a troth. The mould for this must 
be thickly buttered, and the pudding 
steamed for two and a half to three 
liours. iShould suet be preferred to 
butter, allow three and a half to four 
hours. Serve with Nonesuch Sauce. 

Nottingham Apple Pudding. 

—{See Batter Pudding, Baked.) 

Oatmeal Pudding. — (See 

Cereal Puddings.) 

Orange Cheesecakes.— He- 

quired: a curd made from the yolks i 
of four eggs, the whites of two, lialf a 
l^iind of lump sugar, four ounces of i 
fresh butter, two oranges, one lemon, i 
and a tablespoonful of orange brandy j 
or pale brandy. If the latter, the rind | 
of about a quarter of a Seville orange ! 
may be grated and added to the mix- | 
ture, if convenient. A good flaky or 
short paste may be used. Cost, about 
Is. 6d. per dozen small ones. 


The lumps of sugar should be rasped 
on the fruit to remove the rind, then 
I crushed, and mixed wdth the butter 
over the Are, and stirred until thick, 
w'hen the strained juice should go in. 
This should be again stirred until it 
thickens; then put slowly to the 
beaten eggs ready in a basin, and well 
beaten. Finish as directed for Lemon 
Cheesecakes (page 85*5). 

Note. — The mixture makes a nice 
pudding if baked in a shallow pie-dish 
lined with paste. Another way is to 
fill the dish with layers of thin bread 
and butter spread with the curd, and 
then to pour a custard over while 
boiling, and serve cold. To each pint 
of custard half an ounce of gelatine 
should bo allowed. This is a very 
good pudding. 

Orange Dumplings.— These 
are a nice, cheap sweet, very easily 
prepared. Required : half a pound of 
rice, four oranges, some sugar, and 
orange marmalade or sauce. Cost, 
about 7d., without sauce. 

Use Carolina rice, and boil it for a 
I few minutes, until half done, then 
I spread it out in equal parts over four 
I or six little pudding cloths; for very 

■ small dumplings use liglit. Take the 

■ orange.s, and ix'cl them Lorn the outer 
and inner skin, and divide them into 
sections, and lay them in the middle 
of the rice ; them gather the rice over 
and tie the cloth ; should the rice bo 
made into four parts only, the orangtjs 
may ‘be peeled and left whole, and 

I the dumplings are then more easily 
I formed. Boil from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour and a quarter, accord- 
I ing to size. Sift sugar over and send 
sauce to table, or pour some melted mar- 
malade over, and serve without &iuce. 
Lemon sauce, or a custard sauce fla- 
A'oured with lemon, is also nice. {See 
the chapter on Sweet Sauces.) By 
using one cloth, a good pudding is made. 

Orange Flower Pastry.-^ 

This is very nice, and may be used in 
many other w'ays than those given 
below. Required: half a pound of 
fine flour (preferably Vienna), three 
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ounces of butter, two ounces of castor 
sugar, the yolks of two eggs, and as 
much orange flower water as is required. 

The materials should be blended just 
as for Rich Shout 1*A8te {see page 743), 
the water being replaced by that here 
given, which imparts a very nice 
flavour. This is to bo rolled thinly 
and baked to a delicate brown, and is 
then to bo cut as preferred ; it looks 
nice in fingers, or diamonds, or stars, 
&e., and should be spread with any 
nice preserve of a yellow' colour, then 
8])riiikled with chopped pistachios or 
green fruits. A little orange marmalade, 
or some lime or lemon marmalade, and 
apricot jam are as nice as anything for 
the spreading. There is another 
of serving that is sure to be a success. 
The pastry should be thinly spread 
witli lemon or orange curd, then put 
togetlu*!' sandwich fashion, and dusted 
over with vanilla or ca.stor sugar. 

Note. — For the “ curd,” see C)u.\noe 
Cheesec.\ki:s and Lemon CiiEESEt AKts. 

Oranffe Puddings.— In addition 
to the following, see recipes under Le- 
mon PvDDiNGs, Marmalade Puddings, 
and Orange Cheesecakes. 

Orange Foam Pudding.— 

Required : four eggs, the rind of an 
orange, the juice of half, tliree ounci s 
of castor sugar, and a toaspoonful of 
lemon juice. Cost, about Gd. 

The sugar and egg yolks should bo 
]>ut in a bowl, and beaten until quite 
light, and the grated orange rind and 
strained juice of that and the lemon 
stirred in. The whites of the eggs are 
bi'atcn to a froth, and stirred in a 
spoonful at a time at t)ie last, liakt? 
in a tin mould, and let it he from half 
to two-thirds filled. (6Vr Aptle Foam 

Jh DDINO.) 

Orange Savoy Pudding.— 

Required : half a dozen Savoy biseuils, 
a pint of milk, an orange, tw'o eggs, an 
ounee of sugar, half a lemon, a table- 
s])oonful of orange marmalade, and an 
ounce of candied orange peel, and fine 
flour. Cost, about lid. 

This is very light and quite suitable 
61 


for an invalid. The finger biscuits 
should be laid in two layers in a shallow 
dish, and the grated orange rind and 
strained juice put over them. The 
candied peel is to be cut in shreds, nud 
mixed amongst them. The milk, sugar, 
eggs, and flour are to be blended ami 
poured over, and the pudding baked in 
a gentle oven for twenty to thirty 
minute.s to a pale brown. When done, 
the heated marmalade is to be spread 
on the top. For a more elaborate 
pudding, have a little candied citron 
peel, and cut in shapes to taste ; this is 
to be warmed in a spoonful of syrup, 
and laid as a border or to form a design 
in the middle after spreading. I'liis 
pudding is nice hot or cold. 

Orange Tart.— Required ; paste 
No. 3, or a better, some oranges, and 
sugar, Ac., as below. Cost, about Is. 
for a medium-sized tart. 

Line a plate or oval tin with the 
])astc, and put a layer of oranges on ; 
they should be ptfeled and the pith and 
pips removed, and an ounce or two of 
sugar added to half a dozt n oranges. 
Tlie best way is to put the juice of out' 
of the oranges and the sugar in a 
saucepan and boil it until thick, then 
h-t the orange sections soak in it for a 
time. The juice of a lemon to half a 
dozen oiangos is an improvement ; find 
raiMns or a little coeou-nut will give 
variety, and prevent the insipidity 
common to ordinary orange tarts. The 
(‘ov(U’ of paste should be put on and 
glazed. {See Jam Tarts, page 853.) 

Note. — An orange pie may bo made 
in a dish in the usual manner. 

Orleans Pudding.— Required : 
an ounce of currants, two ounces of 
stoned and chopped raisins, the Sfiinc 
of candied j)cel in strips, half a gill 
each of brandy and sherry, an ounce of 
gelatine, a giU of cold water, the yolks 
of five eggs, three-quartera of a pint of 
milk, a quarter of a pint of cream, si.x 
ounces of sugar, two ounces of crushed 
in tafias, and the same of grated Sjivoy 
biscuits. Garnish as below. Coat, 
about 28. 6d. to 28. 8d. 

The eggs, cream, milk, and sugar are 
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to be thickened over the fire, then 
mixed with the gelatine, which should 
be first soaked in the water and dissolved. 
The fruit and spirit and wine are to bo 
gently simmered for a quarter of an 
hour. Then take a mould and oil it, 
and put in some of the custard to an 
inch in depth ; next some of the fruit, 
and cover with the biscuit- crumbs. 
Repeat until full, giving the layers 
time to sot; a little ice should be at 
hand. Two or three layers may be 
fruit ; the top should be custard. 
When cold, turn out, and put some 
whipped cream on tlie top, and garnish 
with some spikes of candied angelicu 
and a few cherries, or raspberries, or 
strawberries. 

Paradise Pudding.— Required : 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, the siime 
of bread-crumbs and chopped suet, tlie 
juice and grated rind of a small lemon, 
a little grated nutmeg, a tablospoonful 
of brandy, three eggs, and six or eight 
apples ; the former number of large, 
and the latter of moderate-sized ones. 
Cost, about lOd. to Is. 

The apples should bo chopped small 
or grated, after they have bofjn pared 
and cored, then mixed with the other 
materials — the liquids being added last. 
The mixture sliould be beaten for a 
few minutes, then put in a buttered 
mould, and steamed for three and a 
half to four hours. It may be boiled, 
but is not so nice, and care is required 
to prevent the entry of the water, and 
the mould must be well filled. Serve 
with the Aitle Sauce of page 116, or 
any other preferred, 

Parisian Bice Pudding.— 

This is a very nice wholesome pudding. 
Required : three ounces of the best rice 
(Carolina for choice), an ounce of 
buttcT, a pint of milk, three ounces of 
chopped suet, two and a half to three 
ounces of castor sugar, two ounces of 
candied peel, three to four ounces of 
sultana raisins, an ounce of fine flour, 
or rice or potato flour, and a little 
almond, or lemon, or other flavouring 
to tiiste. Cost, about 9d. 

The rice should be cooked to a pulp 


'with the milk after blauching {nee 
page 558 in Ceiieals). It should then 
be turned out to cool, and the other 
materials added. The peel should be 
in thin strips, and the flavouring added 
at the last if essence; a bay leaf or 
morsel of mace, both of which are 
commonly omploj'od, should be boiled 
with the milk. Steam for three hours 
in a mould, and serve with or without 
sauce. 

For a better and lighter pudding, 
ondt the flour, and add two more eggs. 
A tablespoonful of brandy or sherry 
may be added. The suet may be re- 
placed by butter, and loss time given 
for cooking. All sorts of cereals may 
be converted into a pudding by either 
of these modes. 

Pastry Baskets.— These arc 
made in moulds, w’hich may be had in 
various sizes and shapes. The illustra- 
tion below shows a very pretty one, 
■which, on account of the wdde top, lends 
itself readily to gnmishing. The baskets 
small enough to servo one to each arc 
perhaps the most useful, and they may 
be bought from about 6d. each. The 
bottoms of the moulds arc in two parts, 
and each portion — viz., top and bottom 
— must be lined with paste and baked 
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separately, then joined by means of a 
little luting paste; or, for a cold dish, 
a morsel of stiff sugar icing ■will do. 
Short paste of a rich sort is mostly 
used, and the purposes to which tho 
baskets may be applied are very 
numerous, r^r example, in summer- 
time, they look pretty filled with a 
compute of any fresh fruit, and should 
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be garnished with cream, custard, &c., 
or with fruit of a contrasting colour. 
They arc often meringued like tarts and 
other pastry. Then they may be filled 
with nothing more than stiffly-whipped 
cream of various colours and flavours ; 
they may be sprinkled with chopped 
nuts of any sort, or decorated in other 
ways according to fancy. Almost 
needless to add, tlie moulds must be set 
on a baking- till wdth turned- up edges 
during the baking, and if no moulds 
are at hand in which to steady the parts 
of the moulds, some salt or any raw 
grain must bo used ; in most houses, 
though, there will be found some old 
patty pans or similar tins that will 
answer the purpose, and such are often 
in request— not only for these, but other 
moulds of latter-day introduction, 

PltLXn Pie. — {See recipe below, 
and follow directions for Apple Pie, 
page 820.) 

Plum Pudding.— Kcd, green, or 
yellow plums are used in the same 
way, and sugar added according to tlie 
degree of ripeness. Kequired : })a.ste, 
plums, and sugar. Cost, variable, 
plums being sometimes very cheap. 

A short paste or one of suet may bo 
used. The plums are nicer if skinned, 
and althougli the trouble is seldom 
taken, the pudding is improved if tlie 
kernels are taken from the stones, then 
blanched and cut in two or cliopped a 
little, and added. Sour plums an^ un- 
wholesome unless well sweeteni^d and 
cooked. {Sec Apple Puddixo for the 
mode, page 821.) 

Plum Pudding (to Ro-hcat).— 
'To warm up slices of plum pudding in 
the oven is to spoil it unless more than 
a common amount of care is bestowed, 
for it often gets dry and burnt. A 
better way is to put the slices in a 
basin and set this in a sb'amer, or with 
water round it as directed for Steamed 
l^LDDiNos, page 814. If men* con- 
venient to use the oven, tlie tin or dish 
containing the pudding should bo set 
in another one with water in, and the 
oven should not be fierce, and as soon 


as hot through the j)udding should be 
served. With a little more sauce, the 
pudding will then be as good as the 
first day. Many other puddings may 
be thus re-warmed ; for example, suet, 
bread, bread and butter, jam roll, and 
others that are liable to become hard 
or dry by tlio ordinary methods. 

Potato Flour Puddings and 
Pastry. — The recipes for ground 
lice puddings and chtiesccakes may be 
followed, potato-flour being substituted. 
{See page 645.) 

Potatoes in Puddings.— Tho 

custom of adding mashed potatoes to 
tlie other materials for the making of 
a crust for a boiled fruit jiudding is 
common in some j)arts; the addition 
is generally made on economical 
principles, and has nothing objection- 
able alK)ut it if care Ijo laktm to make 
allowance when adding the wiitor, or 
the paste may bo too soft. This paste 
may be used for all sorts of fruit 
puddings; but we do not advise sucli a 
paste for a jam roly-poly, owing to its 
tendency to stick to the cloth even 
when made as stilf as it can be con- 
veniently rolled ; and if mixed too soft 
it is quite sure to stick, and the 
pudding will probably break and be 
iinsiglitly. 

Potato Pudding, Cheap.— 

Require d : a pound of mashed potatoes, 
an egg, two tablcspoonfuls of brown 
sugar, tho same of stoned and halved 
raisins, or curmnts, or figs (in dice), 
a good flavouring of spice, a gill of 
milk, and an ounce of nice dripping, 
or, for a vegetarian dish, a little oil or 
vegetable fat. Cost, about 4d. to 5d. 

The dripping and milk should bo 
w’armcd together and added to tho 
mashed potatoes, then well beaten, tho 
other materials being added during 
tlio proeeSvS. Should the potatoes bo 
very dry they may want more milk. 
AYhen a good brown surface and plenty 
of it is liked, the pudding shoi^d bo 
baked in a shallow tin as for Yorkshire 
pudding; otherwise, a dish will do. 
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Time, according* to thickness. The 
oven should be moderate. 

A teaspoon fill of baking powder im- 
proves this. For a cheaper dish the 
egg may be left out, and a table.spoon- 
ful of flour, or cooked rice, or tapioca 
added. [Sec Potato Hasty Pudding, 
and l^oTATo and Treacle Pudding.) 

Potato Pudding, Ck>od.— Ke- 

quired : a quarter of a pound of the 
pulp from potatoes roasted in the 
skins, three ounces of butter, three 
eggs, three to four ounces of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of orange or lemon 
juice, and a fourth as much of the 
grated rind, a pinch of ground nut- 
meg or ginger, and half a gill of milk. 
Cost, about 8d. 

This will be of a custard-like con- 
sistence if properly mi.\ed, and very 
nice. The milk and butter should 
be warmed, and added to the pohi- 
toos after they have been sieved. A 
thorough beating should follow. The 
yolks of eggs and the sugar go next, 
and another beating. The flavouring 
and the stiffly- whijjped whites are the 
last to be added, and the sooner the 
pudding is got into the oven the 
better. The dish for it should be 
well greased, and the heat moderate. 
Time, about three-quarters of an hour. 
Potato puddings are best hot, but 
sometimes eaten cold. 

Another way , — Keduce the sugar by 
an ounce, and add an ounce each of 
currants and chopped candied peel. 
The sides of the dish may be lined 
with flaky or short paste, if liked. The 
heat should then be rather quick at 
the first, and slower after. This is 
nice for cheesecakes. 

Potato wd Treacle Pad- 
ding. — Required ; four ounces each 
of cm>pped suet, treacle, and nia.'^hed 
potatoes, and two ounces each of flour 
and bread-crumbs, a little grated lemon 
pf!(jl or any spice to taste, sauce as 
below. Cost, about Gd. 

The potatoes should he cold and free 
from lumps ; they arc better if sieved. 
They are to be mixed with the other 
ingredients, and well beaten. Those 


who prefer it may use dripj)ing or 
butter instead of suet; cither should 
he w’Cill rubbed into the flour. An 
egg is a great improvement to this; 
and when it is used the treacle may 
he increased by an ounce. Boat thi^ 
mixture well, pack in a woll-greasi'd 
mould or basin, and boil for three to 
four hours, or steam for four to five. 
When done, turn out, and pour over a 
sauce made of a quarter of a pound of 
treacle, the juici^ of half a lemon, and 
the grated rind, and a pinch of spice. 
These quantities may be doubled if 
plenty of sauce is liki'd. Another 
good sauce is a i)lairi lemon or marma- 
lade, or a jam sauce [sec Hot Sauces). 
Watery potatoes will spoil this pudding, 
'which when 'W'ell made is excellent, 
though cheap. By making it softer, 
either by increasing the treacle or 
adding milk, it is very nice baked. A 
rather shallow dish should be used for 
it. For this, sauce is oi)tional ; for 
children’s dinners it is very good 
without. 

Potato Hastv Pudding. — 

This is a useful dish for emergencies. 
Kequired : about half a pint of inaslied 
potatoes, an ounce of butter, an egg, 
two or throe tablespoonfuls of milk, or 
les.s if the potatoes are not very di*y, 
and a few currants or raisins, if handy. 
Cost, about 4d. or 5d. 

The whole should be beaten togetlier 
until very light, then put in rocky 
pieces on a greased baking-tin, and 
baked in a quick oven. These an; to 
be taken when liot and brown, and 
served on a hot dish with a dust of 
sugar over, and some jam or any 
simple sauce as an accompaniment. 
Should nothing better be handy, send 
treacle or sugar only to table, but do 
not put sugar in the mixture. If the 
liotatoes c:in ho inaslied w'hile hot, the 
mixture may be put on a buttered dish 
read}' for serving, and browned up in 
front of the fire. This is sometimes 
called “potato puff.” A largo patty 
pan may be used, and the pudding 
taken off wdth a slice, and a sauce 
poured round. Candied peel or a 
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liitlo essence of any sort may bo 
added. 

Found-CaJee Pudding.'— 'Plus 
and similar puddings go by various 
names ; amongst others, the barristers’ 
and the judges’ pudding. Required : 
enough rich pound or other fmit-cake 
to half-fill a pint mould, half-a-dozon 
macaroons, a glass of noyeau, a tablo- 
8]>0()nful of orange flower-water, some 
garnish as for hot cabinet pudding 
(page 828 ), and a custard made with 
the yolks of three eggs, a gill of 
cream, and milk as required. Cost, 
about 2 s. Od. 

The cake should be in dice, and the 
macaroons T)roken up, then mixed, and 
put lightly into the prepared mould. 
Tlie eggs and cream are to be beaten 
up wuth as much milk and the liquids 
named as will barely fill the mould. 
The sugar must be regulated by th«^ 
richnes.s of the cake ; about an ounce 
will be w'anted. This should stand an 
hour before steaming. Allow' an hour 
and a half. Servo a good sweet .saiu'c 
with the pudding, which is a very 
good one. 

Prime Pudding. ~ Thi; 

very good plain pudding. Kequired; 
a pint of plain batter {sec Yorkshiui: 
Puddings) and half a i^ound of prunes. 
Cost, about 7 d, 

The prunes should bo wa>bed very 
well, then brought to the boil in water 
to cover them. Take them up and 
dry them, take the stones out, and 
dredge with flour befon* stirring into 
the pudding batter. Boil in a greased 
basin for tw’o hours. Serve with a 
plain sw'eet sauce, or with sugar or 
treacle. 

Prune and Bread Pudding. 

— This is a w holesome dish for children. 
Boquired : a pound of pruiu's, and 
some bread and butter, with sugar, &c., 
as helow'. Cost, about Pd. 

The fruit should he treated as above, 
then put in a dish in %vhich some 
fingers of bread soaked in butter have 
lK?en laid to cover the bottom and 
side.s. More bread is to be put on the 


top to form a cover, and the pudding 
baked in a moderate oven. A littlo 
marmalade spread on the bread is a 
great improvement to this. ThiJ 
w’ater from the prunes may be boiltd 
w'ith a littlo sugar or treacle, and 
thickened with corn-flour for sauce ; or 
any other sweet sauce wdll do. 

Prune Boly-Poly Pudding. 

— liuquirod : a jiound of prunes, a 
spoonful or two of brown sugar, and a 
little water. Paste as for Jam Roly- 
I’oLY. Cost, about lOd. 

The fruit should be washed and put 
on to boil with the w'ater, and the 
stones taken out when soft. Then 
remove the prunes and add the sugar, 
and boil for a few’ minutes, stir the 
prunes in, and b ave to cool, when the 
wlioh; should thicken, so that there 
.shall bo no liquid to run oft' the paste. 
Sometimes a grated apple is put in, 
and is a good addition. Raisins are 
also used. M'lien time cannot be 
given for this mode, tbi' prunes may 
be used raw, after stoning, the surface 
of the paste being moistened w'ith jam 
or treacle, or some moist sugar may be 
strewn over. 

Prussian Dumplings.— Re- 
quired : a dough made as below’, and 
.some jam and sugar. Cost, about Id. 
each. 

^lix a pound of fine flour with a 
pinch of s;ilt, half an oimee of sugar, 
the same of yeast, fin ounce of butter, 
an egg, and a gill and a half of milk 
and water, tepid and in equal parts. 

Bkkad f(»r the mode.) AMien 
well risen take \ip pieces the size of ft 
walnut and insert a little stiff jam of 
jiny sort, and close up neatly. Then 
fry a good brow n in hot fat. The heat 
should he low’cred after a few seconds, 
that the dumjilings may cook through. 
Dust with sugar and serve on a very 
hot dish. These aro very nice served 
with stewi'd fruit and the jam omitted. 
A few ounces of raisins or cun'antB 
may be added to the dough. 

Pudding d la Damiette.— 

Required : a pint of milk, a quarter 
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of a pint of cream, the yolks of three 
eggs, and the whites of two, two 
ounces of butter, the same of potato- 
flour, an ounce of grated Havoy bis- 
cuits, the same of crushed ratafias, 
carmine colouring, three ounces of 
lump sugar, a tablospoonf ul of chopped 
almonds, the same of cherries, cut up, 
.and about an ounce of glace apricots 
in thin shreds. A tablespoonful of 
pale brandy, and one of cura^oa should 
l>(‘ usetl for the flavouring. C’ost, 
about Is. 8d. 

The flour and milk should be mixed 
to a paste, and brought to the boil ; 
then add the sugar, and the cream and 
butter off the lire. Stir in the bis- 
cuits, and leave to cool before adding 
the eggs. The fruit should be i>ut to 
soak in the liipiids. Tlie mixture 
should he coloun'd a very pale i>ink. 
Put part of it in a butt (‘red dish, and 
add the fruits in a layer in the middle 
then fill up with the mixture, and bake 
in a moderate oven to a pale brown. 
Serve with sauce of the same name on 
page 1 26. d’he top of the pudding 
should be sprinkled with vanilla sugar. 

Pudding a la Paysanne.— This 
is simjdc' in the extreme, but very nice, 
liequircd: .some bread, fruit, and sugar, 
and a little water or lemon jnico 
should the fruit be of a dry hurt. C*o.st, 
variable. 

The bread should lie tliinly sliced, 
find put in the dish in layers with the 
fruit, which mu.st he well sweetened, 
that there may be a good supply of 
fruit juice. The top layer should be 
fruit. The juidding should he baked 
in a moderate oven until the fruit is 
(lone ; it may then be served hot or 
cold. Brown sugar or treacle is some- 
times used for sweetening this pudding, 
and brown bread is quite suifcible for 
it. I’he .stones are best removed from 
]>!!iins and other stone fruit, though 
thi.s is optional. 

This differs fiom IIvdiiopathic 
PruDiNO, as the fruit is used raw 
instead of C(i{>ked. 

Pudding a la Victoria. — lb - 

quired : half an ounce of corn-flour, an 


ounce of French sago, the same of 
macaroni, a pint of milk, a gill of 
croam, four eggs, and the yolk of a 
fifth, flavouring as below, and a few 
drops of yellow colouring. Cost, 
about Is. 

Tlic macaroni should he washed and 
put to boil in half the milk, tln^ri taken 
up when half done and cut in small 
pieces. The sago should thiai ho 
sprinkled in and boiled for ten 
minutes. Add the corn-flour. The 
rest of the milk i.s to bo boiled for 
a few minutes with a small blade 
of mace, a bay leaf, and a strip of 
lemon peel, tlien strained, and mixed 
with the other milk, and added to 
th(^ eggs when cool. The cream and 
other materials are to be mixed in, and 
the pudding stcain(,‘d in a mould, 
which is improved by a gjiriiish of a 
few piec(‘s of citron on the t(jp. Steam 
for an hour and a half in a deep mould, 
lather les.s in a shallow one. {Sec 
j»agc 126 for the sauco of the siimo 
name, but there arc others that go us 
'well with it.) 

Pudding Cloths.— To prepare 
these for roly-poly and other puddings, 
and to wash, see pages 806 and 813. 

Pudding Dishes, to edge 

with Pastry. — There arc two ways 
of doing this. F(>r a plain dish, the 
paste i.s often carried to the bottom of 
the dish, and the edgo ju.st made even 
and left jdain or cirimjanl, as liked. 
For better j)uddings, tlio (?dge is gener- 
ally covered to half the depth only, 
the paste being firmly jiresscd on. 
8onK‘tim(!8 hriives of the paste arc jmt 
to form a border, or the edge may be 
cut in strips, the alternate strip.s being 
turnc'd inwards ; the iiiitunied strips 
often get too dark in colour in this 
way, a.s the edges of them catch very 
readil}',* thendore wc do not recom- 
mend it. By cutting Iho piistc 
straight, and making a pattern on it 
with a pastry- wheel, all 8ort.s of de- 
vices an.' (!asily produced. The paste 
is h(^Kt a trifle thicker at the edg(< 
than lower down the dish. Any 
triininings, if evenly joined, eoiiic in for 
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this purpose ; it is not necessar 5 % 
except for the heat puddings, to make 
pastry on purpose. 

Pudding Moulds, to line 
with Jelly. — {See directions in the 
chapter on 8\vkets, &c.) A plain 
mould is most easily lined, and many 
arc shown in later chaptesrs that answer 
for puddings. The mould must always 
he quite dry, 'J’he jelly may be ks 
jdain as desired, hut should he quite 
clear, that the garnish may show 
througli to advantage. The garnish 
and jelly should contrast in colour, and 
there is no need for the garnish to ho 
always arranged in just the same w'ay 
for the same pudding. 

Puddings, Materials for.— 

{See page 807.) 

Puffs d la Flora.— -Those are 
very pretty, and suitable for garden- 
parties, Ac. lh‘quired : some puff 
I)asto, lemon curd, rasphoriy jelly, 
and garnish as below. Cost, alK)ut 
2d. each. 

The past(‘ sliould he thinly rolled 
and cut into s(juarc8 of from thr^'c to 
four inclu'S. llriish the four comers 
with beaten white of egg, and fold 
them over .so that they nu'ct in Uie 
centre. Take the rolling-pin and 
flatten tlnun out to their original sizt' ; 
do not roll them. Tut them fold<;d- 
side down on a hoanl, and lay a hit 
of hunon-curd in tlie contre, Pvit a 
spot of jelly on the top of the curd, 
egg the edges, and fold oviu- once to 
form triangles. Sprinkle with cuhl 
water, find roll in pouiuhsl sugar. 
Hake in a sharp oven. In baking, 
the puff.s will ojK'n out, and a tiny 
}u«4p of crvstallisoil n)so h'av<‘S or 
violets should he put in the op'nings. 
If this is not at luind, a .spot of 
whipped cream may bo ustsl, and 
sprinkled over with cut-up drietl fruits 
of various colours. 

^ Puffli d la Freda.— H<K]uired ; 
rich short jmsto ({mge T-Ui) ami a 
mixture as below. C\>»t, about 2d. 
each. 

Clut in shrcsls two ounces of lemon 


peel, the same of citron, and half as 
much orange ; add a quarter of a 
pound of stoned and chopped raisins; 
two ounces of chernes from cherry 
brandy, cut in lialves ; a tahlespoonfiil 
of grated almonds ; the same of rata- 
fias, sieved, and spongo-cakc crumbs ; 
a tahlospoonf ul of greengage or apricot 
jam, two ounces of butter, and a beaten 
egg. The butter should be dissolved 
jiLst em)iigh to mix it w'ith the rest, 
and the basin put by in a cold place 
for a time. The pa.ste should be cut 
in rounds with a crimped cutter, and a 
tcaspoonfiil of the mixture put in and 
folded over. Finish and bake as 
above. Half the above iiuantitics wdll 
make a dozen and a half small jniffs. 

Pnffs a la Lawrance.— He- 

quired : lialf a gill of lemon curd (page 
85q), the Siime of 8pong<‘-cake crumbs, 
an ounce of curmnts, the same of 
orange peed in shreds, half an orange, 
grated rind and juice, a tablespoonful 
of raisin wine or .sheny, and the same 
of gnited cocoa-nut. The piiste may 
bo short or puff ; that given for Bax- 
m UY Cakks answers w(dl. 

The above materials should be 
blended and covered for a time before 
using ; for cheaper puffs, a little of the 
milk from the nut, if a fresh one be 
used, may nplace the wine. Make 
and bake a.s above. 

Quince Pie.— Apple Pie.) 
Quince Pudding.— Apple 

PUODINO.) 

Quince Tart.— Boquirod : a 
pound of quinco.s, a pint of w-ater, 
thvoc-qiiavlrrs of a pound of sugar, 
the jHvl and juice of two lemons, two 
ounces of chopped almonds, and some 
good .*<11011 picste. Ct>st, uncertain. 

Tlie fruit .*<hould be prepared us for 
jam and marmalade — see Fkvit — and 
addt'd to the sugar and water after 
th<\v have boiled together to a syrup. 
The w hole should boil to a pulp, and 
the rt‘st of the mater iuls bo put in. 
The lemon rind is la^st grated ; if liked 
in strips, it should be added at the 
lieginning of the cooking. Roll the 
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paste out, and cover a good-sized tart 
tin ; lay on the quince mixture when 
cool, and cover with the rest of the 
paste. Pinch the edges, hake, and 
serve hot or cold. These quantities 
will make a large tart. Other recipes 
under Apples may be followed. 
Tinned quinces are very handy both 
for tarts and pies. The seeds must be 
removed. 

Kaisin Pastry. — ■ Required: 
stowed raisins and some plain short 
paste. 

See Stewed Raisins in Fruit. Pre- 
pare as many as may bo required, and, 
after taking the fruit up, put the i 
syrup back into the stewpan and cook 
until thick ; it should just coat the . 
fruit, not run off. Line some rather , 
deep patty pans, using paste No. 1 or 3, ; 
and fill them with tlm raisins, cover as ; 
for mince pies, and bake at a moderate ' 
heat. Serve hot or cold. These arc ■ 
cheap and very wholesome, as well as ; 
nice. Cost, about IJd. each. ' 

Another wa\f . — Make the paste thick, ' 
and use raw chopped raisins mixed 
with about a fourtli their weight of 
iMW grated apples of a juicy kind. 
These want a slower oven than the 
above. 8ome bread dough may be 
enriched with a little dripping and 
rolled out half an inch thick, and used 
for these, or they can be made like 
puffs or pastic.s, which ace. The re- 
mains of a little aj)plc sauce may be 
used up with the raisins. 

Raisin Pudding, Baked.- Re- 
quired : half a pound of bread-crumbs, 
a quarter of a pound of flour, six 
ounces of suet or dripping, half a pound 
of stoncHl raisins, a tea.spo()nful of 
baking powder, half as much grated 
nutmeg, an egg, and half a pint of 
milk. Cost, about lOd. 

The crumbs and other dry materials 
are to be mixed, and the egg and milk 
beaten up and addcnl. U’lie suet should 
bo very fim; ; or, if dripping, rub it in 
the flour. Rake in a grea.sed dish or 
tin for an hour and a half to two hours 
if suet i.s used. The oven should be 
gentle. Serve w ith sugar, some should 


he dredged over the top, or with sweot 
sauce. 

Another tcay. — Use all flour in 
place of bread, and mix with enough 
milk to form a thick batter; add an 
extra egg, and other ingredients as 
above, or, for a cheaper pudding, less 
fat. 

Raisin Pudding, Boiled.— Re- 
quired : half a pound each of flour and 
bread-crumbs, half a pound of suet, an 
egg, half a pint of milk, a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, half us much spice 
in fine flour, half a pound of stoned 
an<l chojjj)e(i raisins, or tlicy may bo 
just divided, but the pudding wall 
not be so rich, two lablespoonfiils of 
treacle, and an ounce of chopped 
candied p{‘el. Cost, about Is. Id. 

The whole of th(‘ dry materials 
should be mixed, and the liquids 
added. Boil in a basin for four hours ; 
or it can be fornu'd bolster-shape and 
boiled in a cloth for three hours. Tliis 
is not a costly pudding, but, owing to 
the long coolving, a very good om*. 
Serve as above. 

{See tlic recipes for Ci uuant Si kt 
I Pi DDiNG, ])ag(' 838.) 

Raspberry Cream Padding. 

— Required : lialf a pound of raspberry 
j jam, two ounces each of butter and 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of bread- 
crumbs, half a gill of cieam, the yolks 
of two egg.s, and the wliite of one. 
Whipped cream and fruit for garnish. 
Cost, about lOd. without garnish. 

Pa.ss the jam through a hair sifive, 
an<l add the crumbs, then Die butter 
and sugar after they luive been 
thoroughly creamed togetlier. The 
cream and eggs go next, and the 
mixture sliould ]>e htiaten hard for a 
few minutes. Butter a mould or dish, 
and strew w’ith hrcad-crumbs inixcil 
w'ilh (TUvshed ratafias— a couple of tlie 
latter will do; put the pudding in, 
and bako in a very steady oven that 
the i)iidding may be pale when done. 
Jt will take from tlni-ty to forty 
minutes in a shallow mould. Turn 
out, and spriiud the top with whipped 
cream, and stick some crystallised 
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raspberrios here and there when fresh 
fruit is out of season, but when they 
can be had, fresh raspberries should be 
used. 

Saspberry Pie.— (-See Curhant 

Pie.) 

Raspberry Pudding. — {See 

CUUKANT 1*UI>D1N0.) 

Raspberry Pudding, 
Russian. — Required: for a good- 
sized pudding, a pint and a half of 
freshly picked raspberries, two eggs, 
nil ounce of flour, the Siinu* of sugar, and 
half a pint of sour cream. Cost, about ! 
Is. 4d. 

Put the fruit in a pie-dish, and set 
in the oven until quite heated through. 
I’ut the sugar and flour in a basin, and ! 
add the eggs and cream, beating to I 
a smooth consistence. Pour over the 
fruit, but do not mix the materials, 
then bake in a very slow oven to a pule . 
colour. For most palates, extra sugar 
will bo required ; but it is better to 
serve it with the pudding than to put 
more in it, as it is owing to the lack 
of sugar that thc^ pudding is so good, 
in the opinion of those who aceus- 
tom<‘d to dishes in which .sour cr(*ani 
is a loading h-aturo. 

Where expense is an object, lliis may j 
be imitated by setting some rich milk I 
side until on the point of turuinc ' 
llicn adding a little condensed milk 
to give body and snflicit nt sweet Ji.-ss. ' 
sugar will be wanted. 

Ratafia Pudding.— Required ; 
a quarter of a pint of ratafia -crumbs, 
tin* s;unc measure (>f sponge cake 
crninb.'^, four eggs witli milk to make a 
j)int, sugar to taste, and a few’ driq>s of | 
rilinoinl essence. ( 'o.st, abo\il t>d. 

The ratafias should bt' crushed with 
i rolling-pin, then rubbed through a 
wire sieve — tliis being the best w'ay to 
lujike the crumbs imifurm in size, 
dthough the proco.sa is a ratlnu' slow' 
mo. tSoak all the erumbs for an hour 
n the custard. A few bitter almonds 
nay bo used, if from any cause the 
piantity of ratafias is decreased. This 
nay bo baked in a buttered pie-dish or 
9V 


steamed in a basin. Time, for the first, 
about an hour in a gentle oven ; and 
for the second, a little longer. Serve 
hot or cold. 

Another way . — This is richer. Re- 
quired : four eggs, a pint of milk and 
cream mixed, four eggs, three ounces 
of whole ratafias and one ounce of 
crushed ones, a glass of brandy, and 
some pastry. Cost, about 2s. 

The milk should be heated and added 
to the eggs, then poured over the 
ratafias wdth sugar to taste, and left to 
cool, w'hen the brandy should be added 
and the mixture beaten. A little essence 
of almonds should be added. Line a 
dish at the sides with puff or flak}' 
paste, and sprinkle tlie bottom of it, 
after buttering, with the cru.shed ra- 
tafias ; tln n put in the mixture, and 
bake for half an hour or more. 

Rhubarb Pie. — Required : rhu- 
barb, sugar, and paste, and a little 
ginger or lemon to flavour. Cost, about 
9d. to Is. for a ])ie made of tw'o pounds 
of fruit. 

The rhubarb should bo wiped only if 
young; but if oM. peeled, and if very 
thick, split a time or two. Cut it in 
inch lengths, ami juit in the dish 'with 
the sugar, making it high, as it sinks a 
good deal. For a plain dish, use four to 
six ounces of brown sugar to the pound ; 
for a better one, white sugar. A medium 
.short or flaky paste may be used, or 
lit h short or X)ufl’ for a good pie. Th 
latter is often served cohl with custard 
or cream. (‘SVv Fiiuit Pies.) 

Rhubarb Pudding.— Required : 
fruit and sugar as above, and a nice 
>iu t paste. the recipe for Al’l'J.E 

ITnuixu, page 821.1 Cost, about 9d. 
for two pounds of fruit. 

Note, -'riio.'^e who find this fruit too 
aei<l, and w’ho may not be able to indulge 
in the rtapiisito amount of sugar to 
swoelcn it, will do w’ell to add a pinch 
of carbonate of potash, as it rediu'cs 
the acidity to a considerable extent. 
This is a fruit that is very umvholesomo 
unle.‘'S it is well sweetened; therefoi'e 
this hint may bo of service to those 
with whom much sugar disagrees. 
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Some sciild the rhubarb to reduce the | 
acidity. 

Bice Pudding, Plain ajid 

Bich, — (*SV'^ CtREAL Pt’DDINOS, rIsO 
see Carolina Pudding, Ctround ItiCE 
Pudding, Russian Rice Pudding, 
&c. &c.) 

Boyal Cream Pie, Ameri- 
can. — Required: a pint of cream, two 
tablespoon fills of flour, throe of sugar, 
throe eggs, a quarter of a pint of milk, 
half a teas]ioonfiil of ginger or other 
spice, and some fruit and paste as 
below. Cost, about Is, lOd. without 
fruit. I 

The flour, sugar, and milk are to bo ' 
mixed and brought to tlie boil, the 
cream added by degrees, and the mix- 
ture again brought to boiling-point ; 
then take from the fire and beat the 
eggs in, leaving out two of the whites. I 
The pie-plate should be lined witli a i 
nice flaky paste, and the cream mixture j 
poured in, and baked with a good j 
brown surface. The remaining whites | 
arc then to be beaten and mixed with • 
an ounce more sugar and a little of the. ' 
spice, and sjiread on the top in a rocky 
fashion : the pie should then be returned | 
to the oven to brown. The fruit may 
be any kind in season, and it may be | 
raw or cooked, as liked. Serve on 
separate plates, and hand sugar with it. 

A compote of oranges may bo recom- 
mended, and all the small berries go 
well with it. 

Bussian Bice Pudding.— i 

This is a very good cold dish. Re- j 
quired : three ounces of rice that has i 
been boiled in water and drained, and 
left to get cold, some fruit, and a 
syrup as bf low. Cost, variable. 1 

'lake for the syrup a 3dl of cold 
w.jt'^r and u quarter of a ]>rmnd <d* 
siig.'ir, boil them for a f<*w 
miiiut* s. skimming well, tle-ii .‘■tir in 
a liftl<« e.‘:.sen<*e of nutiru g or ginger : 
aril a tablesjioonful of baiKui juice, 

and boil ff)r M f,.^' luiniites men*. Then , 
l>ut Iho licf. ia and eo\er ihf pan, ■ 
h aving it for a qiiaiier (>f an hour just 
below lioiling point. Add half a gla.-.- ' 


of good rum, and cover again for ten 
minutes. Turn out in a deep glass 
dish to cool, and when cold serve with 
any nice fruit, a compote, or some 
canned or bottled, and one sort, or a 
mixture. Arrange tlie fruit on the 
top, and pour some of the syrup 
round. 

Another way . — Make the mixtuvo 
thicker by adding another ounce of 
rice. Form it into a ring in the dish, 
and fill the centre with whi]>ped cream, 
and pile the fruit on the ring. »Seiid 
tier syrup to tabh' in a separate disli. 
Or fill with the fruit, and arrange the 
eieain on the to]>. The rice as above, 
witliout any addition, is very pleasant 
eating, and any liomc-inade wine may 
replace riira for an every-day dish, or 
for childi’im a fruit syrup will answer. 

Saffron Pudding.— Required : 
saft'run water as b( low, lialf a pound of 
suet, the same weight of flour, ten 
ounces of bread-crumb.s, a teaspoonfu! 
of ground ginger or mixed spice, three 
egg.s, and some milk or wat<.*r. C'ost, 
about Is. if witli milk. 

First boil a tablosjioonful of safiVoii 
m water until tlie divided taste and 
s!iicll peculiar to the flower lias bei'n? 
extracted, and the liquid has acquired 
a clear light yellow tinge ; half a gill 
of water will enough. IMix this 
with the eggs and other matoriaLs, 
then put in as much more liquid as 
may be wanted, about a gill or rather 
more. This may be boiled in a cloth, 
then the mixture should be stilfer than 
if cooked in a basin. Sugar may be 
added to, or a sweet sauce served with 
the pudding. Boil for four hours. 
The jiudding may be jilainer by using 
less suet. These jiuddings are con- 
.sider<*d very whole.«;onie. 

Sago Pudding, German. — 

Those puddiiig^s an* nlher more solid 
than the general varietiis of cereal 
piiddinirs. Tapioon is exccHont in the 
sime w.ty. Require<l : a quart of 
milk, throe ouiicos uf butter, tlie same 
of Miirar, the rind of a lemon chopped 
small, ;i quailer of u pound of plain 
hi ‘.euit -crumbs, three <»uiiee« of tine 
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sago, and five eggs. Cost, about 
Is. 2d. 

The sago should bo sprinkled in the 
boiling milk, and cooked for half an 
hour, then mixed with the butter, 
biscuit powder, and sugar, and left to 
cool. The eggs are then beaten in, 
and the pudding steamed for a couple 
of houra or more. Servo with a sauco 
made from the juice of fresh rasp- 
berries or currants boiled up with 
sugar, or with a jam or other sweet 
sauce when fruit is not in season. {Sec 
also Ckueal Tcddings, page 8*20.) 

Saxon Pnddingr.— According to 
an authority, this is one of the best 
puddings of Germany. Required : 
lialf a pound of fine flour, ten yolks of 
eggs, seven whites, half a jiint of milk, 
four ounces of butter, four ounces of 
sugar that has been flavoured by rub- 
bing it on the rind of two oranges 
before crushing it to powder, and a 
little potato flour. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

The milk and flour are to he blended 
after the milk has been lK>iled, and 
[■are should be taken to avoid any 
[limps. Then put the mixture on the 
fire, and add the butter a little at a 
ime, working the paste all the while. 
Take from the fire and go on working 
intil quite smooth, using the back of 
i wooden spoon. Add the sugar and 
‘ggs, yolks only, gradually, and then 
tir over the fire again for u minute or 
wo. When the* mass has liegun to 
ool, stir the stiffly- whipped w'hites of 
he eggs in. liuko in a mould w’hich 
las been buttered and sprinkled with 
totato flour and a little sugar, that 
he pudding may look glazed when 
urned out. A gentle oven is wanted, 
nd the pudding mould should be set 
i a vessel of boiling water to half its 
t ight. When a delicate brown and 
nil on the top, turn (»ut. Time, 
ccording to deptli of mould. 

Semolina Pudding.-~(«^v<r 

l<»MiNY TrnniNGs and Ckueal Pro- 

IXUH.) 

Seyille Pudding, — lltMjiurea : 

IS thin peeU of tw-o ^»viUe oranges, 


a pint of milk, four ounces of stale 
sponge cake, tw^o ounces of butter, a 
lemon, three ounces of lump sugar, 
four eggs, and a teaspoonful of chopped 
almonds. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The rinds of the oranges should be 
boiled in water until quite soft, then 
chopped and pounded. The cako 
crumbs should soak in the hot milk 
with the butter and sugar ; when cold, 
add the eggs, and mix the w’hole ; the 
juice of a small lemon should be added 
at the last moment. Steam in a 
mould for about an hour and a half, 
and serve hot with sauce. {See recipes 
in SwKKT Savces ; there are many 
that will suit this pudding.) 

Sponge Cheesecakes. ~ Re- 

(juired : two oumes of stale .‘iponge- 
cake, the same of sugar, an ounce and 
a half of butter, a tublespoonful of 
milk, half a teasjwonful of baking 
l)owdcr, an ounce of currants, and a 
little fliivounng, as essence of lemon, 
A'c. The paste may boa medium, short, 
or flaky. Cost, about Id. caeh if 
.«<mall. 

(Tumble the cake and soak it in the 
milk, then beat the butter and sugar 
together for a few minutes ; add the 
egg and beat again, then the cake and 
flavouring, and the baking powder at 
the last. The paste should be only 
three-parts filled, as the mixture should 
rise. The currants may be put in the 
mixture or sprinkled on the top. A 
spot (d' jam may be put at the bottom, 
and the currants left out. Any cake 
of the plain kind may bo treated thus 
and if very stale use a little more milk, 
warm. 

Sponge Pudding. — There are 
any number of sponge puddings. This 
is very light if properly made, ami has 
the merit of eheajmess. Required : a 
pound of flour, a tcaspoonfiil of ground 
ginger, the same of earbonato of stala, 
iiither more of tartaric acid, half a 
teasjiouaful of ground cloves and nut- 
meg mixed, four ounces of clarified 
vlripping, an egg, two ounces of brown 
sugar, and a gill and a half of milk. 
Cost, about 7d. 
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The materials should be all mixed, 
with the exception of the carbonate of 
soda, and that should bo put in a table- 
spoonful of water and added at the last 
moment, after the pudding has been 
very w'ell beaten. If beaten after the 
soda goes in, it will bo spoilt. The 
acid is preferably sifted wdth the flour. 
Put the mixture in a greased basin, 
leaving nearly a third of the room for 
it to swell, and steam it for two and a 
half to three hours. If the sugar be 
omitted the pudding will be lighter, 
then some hot treacle should be poured 
over. Prown flour may take the place 
of half the white. For a cheaper pud- 
ding, the milk may give place to water. 
When acid and soda are not to be had, 
use baking powder, at least a teaspoon- 
ful and a half, and it must lx* fresh. 

Strawberry Com-flotir Tud- 
dins, — This is suggestive of other 
puddings that will be found very nice 
in hot weather. When the fruit is 
very ripe, or of a very juicy nature, 
the corn-flour maybe increased by half 
an ounce or so. Required ; three 
ounces of corn-flour, an ounce of butter, 
two ounces of sugar, two eggs, and a 
pint and a half of milk, half a pint of 
picked strawbeiTies that have been 
sprinkled with a little sugar just before 
using, and some custard or sugar and 
cream. Cost, about Is. Gd. 

The milk, corn-flour, sugar, and 
butter are to be brought to the boil 
and simmered for live minutes, then 
removed and cooled a little, the eggs 
beaten in, one white excepted, and the 
mixture put at the bottom and sides of 
a deep buttered pie-dish. About a 
quarter of it should be reserved. The 
fruit is then to be put in the centre 
and the rest of the mixture over it, 
and the remaining white of egg l>eat(?n 
with a teaspoonful of sugar, and spread 
over. The pudding is then to be 
browned in a very gentle oven; it will 
take about a quailcr of an hour. For 
a plainer pudding the two whites may 
be put in the corn-flour mixture, and 
rather more of it reserved for the top. 
This is good plain, but the materials 


above named are an improvement, and 
the appearance may be enhanced by 
reserving a few of the best of the 
strawben-ies and sticking them on the 
top. This is good either hot or cold. 

Strawber^ Cheesecakes.- - 

Required : half a pint of ripe straw- 
berries, a heaping tablespoonful or 
more of fine sugar, thn'o eggs, and 
some pastry. Cost, about l^d. each. 

The fruit should be picked and 
bruised in a basin with th<i sugar, then 
beaten with the (^ggs ; for siijauior 
cheesecakes th(5 strawberries should he 
sieved. 'I’heii bake in lined patty pans, 
using one of the good short pastes on 
jiage 743. Serve hot or cold, and du.st 
with sugar. An increa.sed amount of 
sugar will be liked by many; in such 
cases the whites of the eggs should be 
left out, and a meringue made as for 
the tarts of page 8G0. 

Auothvr tctn /. — Those are available 
at all seasons and are very nice. Take 
some bread-crumbs and soak them in 
some straw'berry syrup ; other fruit 
syrups may bo used in the same wa}', 
but strawberry is particularly nice. 
When the crumbs have absorbed the 
syrup so that it does not run from 
them, add some beaten eggs, about two 
or three to lialf a pint of crumbs. Rake 
as above, using ])lain or medium iiaste 
and flaky or short as preferred. 

Strawberry Custards.~-The8o 

are general favourites. Make custard 
as on page 838, lino little cup moulds 
with pastry, bake (do not quite fill 
them), and leave until cold. Put on 
the top a tcaspoonful of straw'bcrry 
jam ; place a little meringue on the, 
toj), and dredge with vanilla sugar if 
convenient, then brown in the oven, 
and serve when cold. Cost, about 2d. 
each for small ones. 

Strawberry and Currant 
Pie.- {See CcKKANT PlK.) 

strawberry Tartlets. - > 

quired: fruit, sugar, and jiastr}', &c., 
as below. Cost, uncertain. 

Bake some good pastry in patty pans, 
and fill with small ripe strawberries of 
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equal size ; if large, quarter or halve 
them. Make a syrup by drawing some 
juice, as if for jolly, from some straw- 
berries, and add six ounces of sugar to 
half a pint ; the quantity made must 
he in proportion to the number and 
size of the tartlets ; enough syrup to 
cover the fruit is wanted. Use lump 
sugar crushed a little, and bring it to 
the boil with the fruit juice, skimming 
well. As soon as a little i)Oured on a cold 
])late will stiffen, remove the pan at once 
from the fire, and when the syrup has 
cooled a little fill up the pastry cases. 
IMade in this way the fruit will retain 
its fresh flavour, but if liked it may be 
scalded for a minute in the syrui> as 
soon as it boils. Another way is to 
})our the hot syrup over the fruit, and 
after a shoi-t time put both in the cases 
together. Maraschino or lemon juic(? 
may be used to flavour if liked. 

A cheaper way is to use a mixture 
of strawberry juice and water, with 
sugar for tlie syruj), and reduce well 
hy quick boiling ; if wanted to “ set,’* 
a sheet or two of gelatine should be 
added. I'hese may lu* served with or 
witliout cream, or whij)])cd cream may 
1 k‘ pil(*d on the to]) at the moment of 
serving. 

Note. - A morsel of r(‘d currant 
jelly improves the syru]), especially if 
the second mode be followed. 

Styriau Pudding.— This is a 
popuhir dish in many parts of Austria. 
Kequired : two ounces of flour, half a 
j)iut of cream, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, two ounces of sugar, bread- 
crumbs and flavouring, a tumbler of 
red wine, tlie yolks of four eggs, and 
th(^ whites of two. Cost, variable. 

'I'be cream and butter are to be 
lieated, then mixed with the flour, and 
stirred for a minute, and turned out to 
cool. Tlie yolks of the eggs are then 
added with the sugar, and tlie mixture 
bt alen ; the whi])pod wliites go next, 
and the mixture is put into a mould 
that has been buttered and strt'wn 
liberally with broad or cake crumbs, 
when it may bo baked or steamed. 
The time should be regulated by the 


depth ; gentle heat is required, and as 
soon as the pudding will turn out 
firmly it is ready. The wine is to lie 
heated and flavoured with cinnamon 
and lemon peel, and sweetened to 
taste, and should be strained round the 
pudding. There arc other sauces in 
this work that go well with this 
pudding ; and by omitting the sugar, 
and serving a sweet sauce with it, it 
will be found beautifully light. This 
is a very lich dish. 

Suet Puddings.— Tliese, when 
carefully made and well cooked, are a 
valuable addition to the table, especially 
in cold weather. Suet puddings in 
summer-time are too heating to be 
wholesome. In making this remark, 
we are refening to the plain type of 
pudding of the solid kind, composed of 
suet, flour, and water; not to the 
large variety of fresh fruit puddings 
made with a suet crust. Many persons 
complain that they find suet puddings 
disagreeable and unwholesome; and 
as the fault lies to a great extent in 
the cooking, a few general hints may 
bo of service. The first thing is to 
skin and shred the suet finely {see Scet, 
jiage S) ; in warm weather it can be 
rul»bod into the flour, and blended 
with it, just as butter or other fats are 
rubbed in; in cold weather it should 
bo finely chopped, the board being 
kept well floured; and it is only by 
tlie preliminary shredding that the 
liim})s can afterwards be made unifonn 
in size. Those who commence with 
irregular lumps will end with them. 
Beef or mutton suet can be used. The 
first is the better liked generally, and 
makes a richer pudding; the latter 
makes the lighter pudding. Veal suet 
is very delicate, the kidney fat being 
much liked for the crust for meat 
jmddiiigs. Consider for a moment the 
crust for a roll pudding, or a simple 
pudding that will be boiled in a cloth 
or basin; the addition of liaking- 
powder will ligliten it, and a furtlier 
improvement may be effected by adding 
a small proportion of bread-crumbs to 
the mixture. Many who are familiar 
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enough with this addition for puddings 
in basins regard with surprise the 
introduction of bread in a paste that 
is to be rolled ; yet why not ? The 
object is the same; a mixture of bread 
and flour will be lighter than an all- 
flour foundation. This principle holds 
good when applied to the richest of 
puddings that contain suet, viz., Christ- 
mas plum. {See recipe for digestibh^ 
suet crust, page 747) ; it is w'ell woith 
a trial by those who find the ordinary 
crust unpleasant in any way. We 
have known it to be digested with 
ease when a crust without bread could 
not be. 

The length of time allowed for 
cooking is important, and frequently 
insufficient. It is common to meet 
with directions for boiling suet dump- 
lings or small puddings twenty or 
thirty minutes. This is most mis- 
leading; suet is a heavy fat, and the 
size makes but little difference to the 
time required for cooking. Naturally 
a large pudding wants extra time for 
the heat to i)onetratc to every jxirt. 
What we mean is this: that in no 
case, however small the dumpling or 
pudding, will a short time suffice ; at 
least an hour, and better still an hour 
and a half to two hours, should be 
given for a dumpling the size of an 
egg. Suet is suet, whether one is 
dealing with an ounce or a pound, and 
it is a clearly-proved fact that only by 
long cooking can this particular fat 
be made digestible. For a good-sized 
family pudding we advise from two 
and a half to four hours. For this 
reason, in all our recipes for any 
pudding that contains suet long cook- 
ing is advised. Those who from any 
cause find it inconvenient to cook the 
pudding for the time specified, should 
substitute some other fat for the suet 
if practicable. 

Syrup Cup Puddings.— These 
should be made small enough to 
serve one to eacli person. Required : a 
suet or short paste, and some treacle 
prepared as below. Cost, about 
2Jd. each. 


The moulds should bo tlio size of 
small teacups. Lino thorn with the 
paste rolled as thinly as possible ; and 
if a short one, No. 3 is rich enough. 
Of the suet pastes, the digestible one 
is the best for them (l)age 747). For 
every half-pound of treacle tliat will 
be used, allow the gmtc'd i^eel and 
stmined juice of an orange, a tabhi- 
spoonful of grated apple, the same of 
orange marmalade, and a little nutmeg 
or mixed spico, and a couph^ of ounces 
of currants or sultana misins. Fill up 
the cups wdth alternat(; laycTs of ])asl(< 
and treacle mixtun*, havirig paste at 
the top, then steam the puddings, witli 
a sheet of i)apor groas(‘d on tlie toj) 
laid over them. Time, about an hour 
and a half for sui t paste, or longer 
improves them. Turn out, and serve 
plain, or with a sauce of any plain 
sweet sort. These arc very nice. For 
bedter puddings, add an ounce or two 
of candied peel. Sometimes gnited 
nuts of some sort arc put in these 
puddings, and some of the fruit 
omitted. 

Another U'a]f . — Iloquired : half a 
pound of flour, the same of bread- 
crumbs, an egg, four ounces of buttei*, 
a small teasi)oouful of ginger and 
mixed S 2 )ic(*, some of which should Isi 
cloves, as the jmddings should bo of 
a dark brown colour, half a j>int of 
treacle, a biblespoonful of cho 2 >ped 
ai^ples, and the same of chopped 
raisins, find a quarter of a j)Ound of 
brown sugar. Cost, about 8d. 

The sugar and butter are to be put 
in the treacle and rmdted together, but 
should be cool l>efore adding them to 
the other ingredients, which arc to he 
ready mixed in a basin ; .'i saltspoonful 
of baking j)Owder added to the last 
will inqiiove the jmddings. Steam 
them for an hour in buttered ciqis, 
which should be only three-parts filled. 
They may be served without sauce, 
but the economical jelly-sauce of jMige 
122 is a good addition. There are 
others as good in the same chapter. 

Notk. — These may be varied in a 
very pleasant manner by adding a 
little fruit syrup and reducing the 
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troacle in proportion. Black currant, 
red currant, or raspbeiTy may be 
mentioned as suitable. 

Tartlets ^ la Trevor. — Re- 
quired : i)aste, jam, cream, almond 
j)aste, and flavouring as below. Cost, 
about 2d. each. 

The paste should be one of the rich 
short on page 7411, and it must be 
tliinly rolled and baked w'ith care. 
S(jme triangles should be cut about 
two inches long. When cold they 
should be spread with rich jam or 
jelly. The almond X)astc (.syr Cakes) 
is t(j be cut in tiny triangles, and 
stuck round the edges, X)oints uj) wards, 
a little white icing being used to stick 
them. A spot of whi])i)(‘d cream, 
wliite or coloured according to tlie 
kind of jam, should b(i i>ut in tlio 
centres. Tin* edges of tht' litth' 
triangles may be brushed over with 
white of egg and dipjjcd in coloured 
sugar, or Icd't jdain if liked. 

Tartlets k la Violet,~TH( M 

make a very ]iretty sweet. Jtequired : 
l)a8te as above, apple jelly, meringue 
mixture as for the tarts of page 8G(), 
and some garnish, as under-mentioned. 
Cost, from 2d. to Od. each. 

Line some rather dooj) round patty 
pans with the slnud paste, and bake 
with a dummy tilling { s<r I*attiks, 
page 779), llieii press in the almond 
]»aste, cut thinly into the same sha]‘e. 
When quite cold the apple jelly should 
bo used, about a teasjjoonful lor eacli 
tartlet. The meringue mixture should 
be iuit on in a spirjil from a bag witli 
a small plain pipe, and should stand 
up high above the tartlets. Take 
soim? gri'cn sugar and a few crys- 
tallised violets, and cover tht‘ meringue 
in alternate rows, dropping the violets 
on lightly, then j)ut in a cool j>art 
of the oven for the meringue to set 
hut not brown, and serve. A little 
sug;ir should he in reserve in ease it 
becomes too dark. 

Another way. — l^se a large jdain pipe 
for the meringue, thiai the violets only 
need bo put on at first, as the rows 
should be formed from point to base. 


Tartlets k la Willard. — 

Required : some puff paste, lemon 
curd, blackbcriy jelly, and icing as 
below. Cost, about 2(1. each. 

The paste should be thinly rolled, 
and cut in strips of one and a half by 
two and a half inches. Make two 
incisions wdth a round cutter, leaving 
a sx)ace between, then bake, an(l 
remove the rounds, and fill the vacant 
spaces with the x>roscrvcs above-named. 
A thin layer of xiaste should form the 
bottom, or the preserve would run 
through, hut as much of the middle 
as x)Ossible should he removed. Put a 
j»inch of grated (•ocoa-niit in the 
middle of each loiind of hlackhcrry, 
and one of choj»ped pistachio on tlic 
lemon curd. (<SVr Lemon Cheese- 
cakes.) Then take a bag and jdain 
small and garnish the edges 

with a little Vienna icing. 

Cakes.) 

Tomato Pie. — Required : a pound 
of fully rii>e red tomatoes, a quarter 
(»f a pound of castor sugar, the rind of 
a lemon or orange, and a little of th(‘ 
juie(*, and some good x>aste, short or 
puff. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The skinning of the fruit is optional 
(sre Tomatoes). Take the stalks off, 
and any unsound parts, then slice thff 
fruit and put it in the dish with 
sugar over each layer, and the grated 
j)e<‘l and juice well mixt*d in. Th() 
XKist<^ should be thin, and the pie 
baked in a sharj) oven. It may be 
served hot or cold. This may be 
varied by using the entire i)ulp of an 
orange with eaeli pound of tomatoes ; 
or a eluq)ped apple is nice, with or 
w’itliout an ounce or two of raisins. 
Any spices as for an apple pie may bo 
used. A sj>rinkling of ginger and a 
clove or two will bo liked as a rule. 

Tomato Tart.— The fruit should 
be sweetened and mixed with any of 
the above - named ingredients, and 
cooked to a pulp, then spread on the 
j)astry and covered with the same, 
and baked in the usual way. (6Vc 
Jam Takts.) These dishes are very 
wholesome and cheap, and have 
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the merit of novelty. For superior 
pastry, the fruit should he sieved, and 
puff paste used. 

Treacle Holy - Poly, — Re- 
quired : paste, treacle, and bread- 
crumbs, or apples. Cost, about 8d. to 
lOd. for a moderate-sized pudding. 

Either a plain short paste or a suet 
one may be used. About half a pound 
will make a nice pudding. Roll it 
half an inch thick, and put the treacle 
and crumbs on, mixed as for tarts 
below ; or add some apples, baked and 
freed from skin and cores, or a little 
apple sauce may be used up. Follow 
the directions for Jam Roly-Poly 
(page 853). 

For a baked pudding use a short or 
flaky paste, tind roll up tightly, then 
bake on a tin with the join of the 
pudding downwards. A mixture of 
grated apples, treacle, currants, and 
bread-crumbs, sufficient to make a 
stiff mixture, is nice for this; or 
chopped raisins and treacle with 
crumbs, (hndied peel improves all 
these puddings. 

Treacle Tarts. — These are 
nice and wholesome, and may be 
served hot or cold. Required : treacle, 
paste, spice, and bread-crumbs. Cost, 
for a tart on a plate, about 6d., or Id. 
each for small ones. 

Line a tin ],)latc with a jilain paste, 
and i)ut on a good allowance of treacle, 
then add as many bread-crumbs as 
will make it of a jam-like consistence. 
Stale cake crumbs are also nice. 
The proportions are very easily 
determined on trial, but not easily 
given on paper, because treacle varies 
so much in consistence. A teaspoon- 
ful of ground ginger, or half as much 
nutmeg or mixed spice will flavour a 
pound of treacle, and a grate or two 
of lemon peel is an improvement ; a 
teaspoonfiil of lemon juice maj’’ be 
added. The tart may be covered with 
another layer of paste, and the edges 
crimped, or some leaves may be cut from 
the paste, and put on with some bars 
to nearly cover the treacle mixture. 


The oven should bo moderate for 
this. 

Another way, — Bake the pastr}”, and 
when cold put in some treacle ; lay a 
few leaves of pastry on, that ha\*e been 
separately baked. 

Another way. — Bake some apples, 
and sweeten them with treacle to 
make a sort of thin sweet apide sauce. 
Add a few droi)S of essence of lemon. 
Use for filling the pastry after baking. 

Note. — Pasties or i>uffs may bo 
made if a thick paste is used, and tlui 
mixture made stiff with crumbs. 
These are useful for children to take 
to school, &;c. (*SVc Coumsh Pasties, 
page TOO for the mode.) 

Trentham Pudding. — Re- 
quired : six ounces of brejS-crumbs, 
half brown Jind half white ; two tabh*- 
spoonfuls of orange marmalade, lh(=* 
same of apricot jam, an ounce of buittir, 
the same of suet, three eggs, a gill of 
milk, an ounce of corn-fiour, custard 
and fruit as below, dost, about 9d., 
exclusive of fruit and custard. 

The broad and milk are first to he 
stirred ov(‘r the fire until boiling-point 
is reached ; the jam, marmalade, and 
butter are then stirred in, and, w’hen 
cool, the suet and eggs. The corn- 
flour is to he mixed with the milk at 
first. The mixture should he put in a 
deep border- mould and steamed for 
three hours. While cooking, the 
custard should be made. 

Take an ounce of corn-flour mixed 
with milk to a paste ; add lialf a pint 
of boiling milk and half a gill of cream, 
and stir over the fire for five minutes ; 
then beat in two eggs, a little sugar, 
and a tablespoonful eaeli of jam and 
marmalade, as used for the pudding ; 
the custard should not boil again ; add 
sugar if required : this is to be poured 
in the centre hollow, and the fruit 
round the pudding. Take four oranges 
and remove the skin and pips ; then 
cut three of them in dice, and cook 
them in the juice of the fourth until 
soft ; add the grated rind of it and a 
tablespoonful of sherry, with sugar to 
tiiste, and, when quite thick, strain 
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some of the syrup over the pudding. 
Cost of custard and fruit, about Is. 2d. 
This pudding may bo served with 
other adjuncts, or cooked in a plain 
mould, and any other sauce put round 
or over it. 

Note. — Add the whites of eggs 
S('i)arately to the pudding mixture. 

Vanilla Cheesecakes.— Ite- 
q Hired : a curd made from three eggs, 
three ounces of butter, two and a half 
ounces of lump sugar, half an ounce of 
vanilla sugar, a toaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, and a tablespoonful of brandy ; 
some good paste, either short or flaky ; 
and any fruit jelly or jam, for clioiee 
using raspberry or red currant jelly. 
Cost, for small ones, about 2d. each. 

'J’he butter should be melted over the 
fire: a copper saucepan is best; the 
loaf sugar should be crushed and 
stirred in, and if first raspcvl on half a 
lemon an improvement will be effected. 
Stir until the sugar is melted and the 
mixture thick; then pour it ])y degrees 
to the beaten eggs, which are to be 
strained; beat hard all tlie time. The 
yolks only of double the number of 
<'ggs ])rodiu‘e a mucli nicer mixture. 
Should this he thought too rich, add a 
Savoy hiscuit, grated. Flavour when 
cold. In making the cliecsecakes, a 
little of thfi preserve should he put in 
the paste lirst, and tin; above to nearly 
fill the i>atty pans. The oven should 
be moderate. Serve hot or cold. 

Note. — The vanilla mixture is very 
useful for other sorts of pastry, and it 
may bo used for eheesceakes without 
the preserve, if liked; then anotlua* 
ounee of sugar will he wanted. The 
brandy may be dispemsod with. This 
is the “ vanilla curd ” refonod to in 
otlior recipes. 

Veuiceor Venetian Pudding. 

— 'Hiis is a very good cold disli. Ko- 
quired: a custard made with half a 
pint of milk, a gill of (Team, the yolks 
of four eggs and the wdiite of one, two 
penny sponge cfikes, a tablespoonful of 
brandy, and the same of maraschino ; 
raspberry jam, jelly, &c., as below% 
Cost, about 28. 


Thicken the custard in the usual 
way (page 926), and when taken from 
the fire add the brandy and mara- 
schino. Put a thin layer of pale 
lemon jelly at the bottom of a mould, 
and ornament with any x>ink crystal- 
lised fruit : sliced cherries are suitable. 
Put the cake in in slices, with a little 
jam between them. Add half an 
ounce of sheet gelatine to the custard, 
taking care that it is separately dis- 
solved in a little milk. In cool 
weather the gelatine may be decreased, 
as, if the pudding is too stiff, it is not 
so nice. {Strain the cuStard over the 
cake; see that it is cool, or it will 
melt the j(‘lly ; then set in a cold i)laco 
until firm enough to turn out. The 
jelly for the mould should be stiff. 
(/SVr Jellies.) 

Vermicelli Pudding, Plain. 

— [See Cekeal Puddings, j)age 829.) 

Vermicelli Pudding, Bick. 

—Required : a quart of milk, half a 
gill of cream, two eggs, two ounces of 
sugar or to taste, a little spice, four 
ounces of vermicelli, and some butter. 
Cost, about Is. 

The milk should he boil(Ml with a 
bay loaf or stri]) of lemon rind, and 
added to the vermicelli, then simmered 
for half an hour. Wlien cool, remove 
tlie llavouriiig and add the sugar and 
the beaten t'ggs, and pour into a dish 
that has been well buttered ; sprinkle 
the spice over, and bake in a gentle 
oven. Tlie cream should be put to it 
just before baking. If no cream, add 
a spoonful of good condensed milk, 
''rime to bake, about three-quarters of 
an hour. Other cereal juiddings may 
be made as above, with due regard to 
the time required for cooking the 
various sorts, for which see tludr 
respective headings. This is a con- 
venient pudding, as it is so much more 
quickly cooked than many others of 
the same class. 

Vermicelli Pudding, Bich, 
with Apples. — Required : materials 
as above, except the sugar, which 
should be increased in proportion to 
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tho acidity of the fruit; about six 
ounces may be wanted. Apples as 
below. Cost, about Is. 4d. to Is. 6(1. 

The apples should be of a nice, firm 
kind and a good flavour. 1'hey inii.st 
bo pared and cored, and left whole. 
Put some of tho vormie('lli in the dish, 
and press the apples in, leaving a litlhi 
room for th(‘m to swell. TIu^ rest of 
the vennieelli is to bo poured over the 
top, and the pudding baked softly 
until tlie apples are quite soft, but 
they should retain their shape. This 
i.s ni(‘(^ hot or cold, with cream or 
custard, or a sweet sauce. The ap- 
pearance is improved by sprcjtiding a 
little apple jelly on the top; and the | 
flavour by filling the apples with ! 
grated lemon or orange* rind, or some j 
chopped niisins, or a 8]>ot of apple ' 
marmalade, or apricot marmahide, or ! 
stiff jam. When either of these modt's j 
is followed, a hit of ajiple should be i 
put in each cavity to form a founda- 
tion, and so prevent the escape of tho 
filling. 

Virginian Rum Pudding.— 

Th(ue are f(‘W puddings with a cereal 
foundation that are as good a^ or 
better than this. Kequired : a quart 
of rich milk, three ounces of good rice 
and one of vennictdli, four ounces of 
lump sugar, the same of huttcr, th(^ 
yolks of thr<‘0 »*ggs and the wlnl(‘S of 
two, pow’dered cinnamon and ginger 
a hulf-teaspoonful mixed, or to tasb*, 
three ounces of sultana raisins, two 
ounces of candied peel, and half a gill 
of good rum. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

The rice is to be blanch(*d, j)age 558, 
tlicn put on with the milk and brought | 
to the hoil, and left to simmer with the ' 
vermicelli for about a quarter of an 
liour ; it is tluui left to cool, wlioii the 
butter should he melted an(i stiiTcd in 
with the other materials ; the sugar 
should be added a.s soon as tlie rice is 
eouked. 'I'hcn juit all in a deep, wxdl- 
bulti.red dish, and cook for about two 
hours in a slow oven. This is some- 
times liked with a rim of good short 
paste ; then the rice should be cooked 
for double the time, that the pudding 


may bo in tho oven for a shorter timo 
to avoid tho pastry becoming too dry ; 
but we think this is best made without 
paste. The p(»,el should bo thinly cut, 
and the raisins most carefully picked. 

Vol- an -Vents, Prnit. — 

Fill- IT Vol-av-Ye.vts.) 

West Riding Pndding.— This 
is an old favourite, and very easily 
mad(*. Required : two eggs and tludr 
weight in butter and sugar, and for a 
]>lain pudding their weiglit in flour ; 
for a riclior one, the weight of an egg 
and a luilf only — the flour may ho 
wheaton or ri(*e: some jwistry trim- 
mings, jam, and hakiiig-])owdor, with 
flavouring to taste are also wanted. 
Cost, about lOd. 

Beat tho butler to a cream, add the 
(*ggs and sugar, a litlh* of each at a 
time, and beat for a few' minui(‘s. 
Stir th(* flour in witli tho baking- 
jiowder, about half a teasp(H>uful, and 
eitlier some essence (*f lemon (u* a !(«- 
sp(»onful of grated rind — almond 
essence is often nsetl. But some red 
currant or ras]>herry jam at tho 
bottom of a shallow pit'-dish, or, for 
a better pudding, use jc'lly, then dc'- 
corale tlm edge with leaves of pastry 
(.srt’ Ai'i’LE A.Mm:u iT noixii). Nearly 
fill with tho mixture, and hake at a 
moih'ratt* heat. Sci vt* hot or cold. 

For very plain ])iiddings the paste * ■ 
rolled rather thiek, and carrit'ii to th«* 
bottom, or the dish lined with it. The 
butter is rednet^d by luilf, a little 
milk taking its phicc. 

Wheat Meal Pudding,— ( See 

Cekeal Fuddi.ngs.) 

Yeast Diimplmgs.— Tliesc aro 
very old-fashioiieil and much liked by 
many. The dough may be made at 
home or obtained from the baktu*, and 
is to b(! divided into pieces of the size 
of a Tang(‘rine orange or thereaboutH, 
th(;ii put in a large saucepan of fi^st- 
boiling water ami cooked for about 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. There 
should he lots of room in the pan 
for swelling, or the lightness will be 
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rotiirdud. When done, a fork should 
coinc clean from the centre. Serve on 
a hot dish. The usual accomj)ani- 
ments are brown sugar, with or with- 
out butter, or a little treacle, or some 
siinide sweet sauce. 

Another waij is to steam them, 
giving plenty of space, and turning 
when half done. Allow a little longer 
than for boiling. 

Yeast Pudding. —Take the 
dough as for the dumplings, and tie 
in a cloth, leaving room to swell, and 
boil until done. The shape may be 
round or bolster. Allow almost as 
long as for a suet pudding ; or cook in 


I 


a deep steamer. A very old pudding 
of this sort is called in some parts, 
“ the well pudding,” A small i»it 
of the dough is rolkxl, and a lump of 
butter and some brown sugar are put 
in. and the dough closed over like a hall ; 
this is WTapped in another large piece 
of dough, which forms the pudding, so 
that when cooked the jmdding contains 
the sauce in the centre. ( ’uiTauts or 
niisins may he added to the dough, or 
clu)p2>ed figs or dates are as suitable. 
A good flavouring of spice giv(s 
variety. These are cheap and w’holc- 
some, and, w ith cure, very light. 

Note. — I n serving, divide wdth two 
forks lightly. 



PANCAKES, FRITTERS, OMELETS, 
AND SOUFFLES. 


PANCAKES AND FRITTEES. 

These dishes may be made savoury or sweet, and there is searcely any 
limit to the variety that an ingenious eook may concoct out of inexpensive 
materials ; for, although some are of a costly and troublesome kind, taken 
oil the whole, there arc no dishes better calculated to use up oddments to 
good advantage, tliat is, supposing frying-fat to be at hand ready clarified. 
In lionses wliere tlie frying kettle is not an institution, such dishes are 
voted a bore, and are seldom seen. 

A few rules of uiiiversfil application may lie first iiottMl. The fat must 
be sweet, whatever its kind, or tlie dish will liavc an unpleasant odour and 
fiavour that no seasoning can mask. And it must be hot, or perfect 
drainage from grease is not ]K)ssible. The best Hour should be used to 
ensure lightness, and the eggs must be good. All the required matt^rials 
must be ready io hand, and the dislies upon which the fritt(‘rs or pancak<^s 
are served cannot be t(K) hot, or the passiige from stove to tal>le too quick. 
For many, a fiying pan of the ordinary kind answers. ])ijt it should be in 
good condition, and deep. If it lias not be(*n us(‘d for a day or two it is a 
good plan to makoa morsel of fat hot in it and })our it oil*, thmi wip(» the 
pan out with a clean, coarse cloth, before putting fat in the iian for the 
frying proper. Tlie most jierfect cleanliness is essential, or ev(‘ry fritt(‘r 
will be a bad colour. Should lard be used it must be pure, )>ut for many 
dishes clarified fat is preferable. For vegetarian dislit*s any of the V(»getable 
fats may be employed. For fritters that require immersion in fat a deep 
])an must be used. 

Whatever the mixture it .should be smcKith. and all the dry matiu’ials 
sifted. The gain'sh should be consistent with th(‘ dish, and a folded 
napkin or la e paper should be put under the fritters or pancakes. Wluui 
sauce or gra\y, or any other liquid adjunct is served, it should be s(;rv(*d 
separately, never poured on the dish, a dry surface being a promimmt 
feature of those plats when dished in perfection. For all fritters that an^ 
coated with batter, such, for instance, as apple and orange and many others, 
the batter must coat the fruit evenly all over, and it will adher<‘ the better 
if the fruit be first rolled in sugar. It is nece.ssiiry to avoid lifting the 
fritters out of the fat before they are ready, or they sonudimes suffer in 
ap])earaTK‘e. A few seconds is generally enough to cook them, and after a 
litth* (‘xperience the peeping *’ is quite unne.*(*ssary. The shade to aim at 
is b(*>t described as golden brown. It has passe^d into a truism that a 
paneab* must be tossed to turn it, but it may be turned with a palette 
knife quite as well should anyone be nervous about the tossing; in either 
case, to avoid a splash of hot fat on tlie face or arm, always remove the pan 
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from the fire if an open one, and the precaution is best observed over a 
close range or gas or oil stove. We have seen serious accidents result 
from inattention to this rule. 

Batter for Fritters . — See page 889. 


OMELETS. 

One meets constantly with the assertion that a decent omelet is a 
thing unobtainable in England. That these plais are made better by 
French than English cooks, on the whole, is not to be doubted; Int 
many English cooks can serve omelets in perfection; and it is cer- 
tainly true that anyone possessed of ordinary common-sense, and who is 
not above giving attention to details, may make an omelet in every respect 
worthy of the name. An omelet may be sweet or savour\'. Eggs are thc^ 
foundation of it, and the rest of tlie materials may be looted upon as 
adjuncts, in some instances to give IkmIv, and in others a flavour only. 



pKi. 
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The addition of flour is a decided mistake; it converts the mixture into 
batter, and completely destroys its delicacy and lightness. The c|uestion 
of milk in an open one— for while there are many good cooks who object 
to it there are others who add it— so on this point one cannot be didactic. 
Again, otluu’s, mostly French cooks, assert that a little water is the thing 
to give lightness, about a teasjMHUiful for (*very two or three eggs l3eing 
the quantity often reconiuiended. This is safe enough in ex]>erienced 
hands, but is better dispensed with by the novice. Others add cream 
for tiie sake of tlie increasi»d richness, and some incorporate a 
little butter witli the eggs in addition to that put in the pan for 
frying the omelets, Tlien there are all sorts of variations in the amount 
of butter used for a given number of eggs, .-.iid much diffenmee of 
opinion exists as t<» the tinu» that sliould be taken in beating them. 
Half-a-do/(‘n cooks would make an omelet cacli in a differtmt way, and 
each niiglit be vc'ry good. Sjauikiiig broadly, savoury omelets are 
generally nuuh* richer than sweet ones, the butter sometimes being 
douVded in proportion. 

Turning to the pan, it is no use to attempt an omelet in an old fr>dng 
imn that has done duty for anything and everything, from bacon or steak 
and onions to pancakes. A special pan is wanted, and it must be put away 
clean. It is better to wi^io it wliile hot than to wash it, though we do not 
say, as many do, that omelets cannot lui made in a washed pan, for tlie 
simple reason that we have made them ; still, a washed pan is better 
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avoided. Before is used it should be wiped out, and many treat 

it as described for fiditeo® and pancakes above, if not lately used, and with 
good results. As to the material, a copper or tinned steel is excellent, but 
the fireproof china, if used with cAro, is not easily beaten in point of clean- 
liness, and the ease with which it may be kept clean. Pans of iron or 
enamelled iron liaA^e a tendency to bum when rather worn. There are various 
shapes, wliich we illustrate on p. 885. Tiie flat-bottomed pan (Fig. 137) is 
the commonest. The “saucer ” (Fig. 138) is preferred by many, as the omelet 
presents a dome-shaped appearance when turned out. The “bowl,” or deep 
pan (Fig. 139), is used mostly for the dish known as omelet souffle, described 
below. Tlien there are the Danish pans, which hold seven little omelets, 
each division being calculated for one egg, and the German pans, that 
liold one egg in each of the little deep cavities. The latter may be liad of 
various sizes. 

An omelet souffle differs from an omelet, as in tlu^ latter tlie yolks of 
eggs are equal in number to the whites and beaten together, and in the 
former they are also equal, but beaten sej)arately as for a souffle. The 
(lisli is differently cooked ; the first pai*t of the operation being performed 
ill the pan over tlio fire, and then finishing in the oven. Therefore the 
cooking partakes of the nature of both omelets and souffles, hence the 
name. Another way of completing the cooking is in front of a sharp fire ; 
and sometimes the whole mixture is baked in a dish in the same way as a 
souffle, but a shallower kind is used. The first mode is the generally 
accepted correct one. 

SOUFFLES. 

We will first consid(u* hot souffles, both savoury and sweet, as they are 
the best known and entirely different from the cold ones, often iced, that 
have come into fashion of late. These may be steamed or baked, the 
latter being thought the easier by most, though both ways are simple 
enough 'when the principles are understood, and without this a souffle is 
not likely to be a success. It has been said that the main essentials are a 
sharp oven and prompt service for the baked ones ; to which w'e may 
add steady cooking and care in turning out for the steamed ; and good 
eggs for both. A souffle should be made of a greater number of whites 
than yolks ; the first are to be beaten to a very firm froth and must be 
lightly added at the last moment, much care being needed to ensure 
mixing and avoid streakiness without detracting from the lightness. 
Eveiything must be ready, and the dish put to cook at once. 

Baked Souffles . — Those who have not a souffle tin may use one 
similar to a cake tin, with straight sides; supposing it to bo four inches in 
depth it should be five in diameter. This must be strongly made or the 
souffle will bum, and must bo very thoroughly greased with clarified 
butter; salt would make it stick. A thick coat of butter, not a smear, is 
intended. Tlicii room must be left for rising, and there should be a band 
of paper, also buttered w^ell, tied round the tin to support the souffle as it 
rises. This should be stout, and stand nearly three inches above the tin. 
The oven should be sharp, but not hot enough to darken the souffle too 
early, and the heat may be shickened after a short time. The average 
lime is from twenty-five to fifty minutes, according to size and depth. 
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Two medium-sized dishes are always to be p|^^ed to a large one. 
When done, the souffle will be firm to the touch. iRiere is always more or 
loss collapse as soon as it is taken from the oven, owing to the action of 
the cold air ; but there is less shrinkage in a souffle well done in a steady 
oven than one that has been cooked at a fiercer heat, and has been removed 
a trifle too soon. When a plain tin is used pin a napkin round ; it should 
be ready warmed, and loose enough to slip over the tin wn'tliout delay. 
Some cooks hold a heated shovel over until the dining-room door is 
reached, and others put a hot band of flannel outside the tin. The firo- 



Fi-!. 140 .— White China SoriFi.K Case. 


proof cliina cases (Fig. liO) are strongly reeoiuineiid(‘d for souffles: ihey 
are sent to table without further treatment, so tln‘re is no waste of time 
-—besides which, the dishes ridain the heat well, and are often used by 
tliose who could afford a silviu* or plated one. The latter ari' of course 
not put in tin' oven, but used as an outer case for tlie souffle tins used in 
baking. The case is made hot, and tlic baking-tin slipped into it. Failing 
a case, a napkin or an ornamental paper must be us(*d. The most certain 
way to spoil a souffle is to open the oven door too soon : another is to shut 
it with a bang. The small paper or china cases are useful for making 
souffles to serve one to each person ; these may liave greater heat than 
the large ones, and are done on an average in from tw'elve to twenty 
minutes. 

Steamed Souffles , — Either of the cases di'scribed may be used for 
tliese; but they are always turned out and sent to table like a pudding. 



Fig. 141 .— Souffle Case Hinged. 


Or a hinged case (Fig. 141) may be used; these have loose bottoms, and 
turning out is thus facilitated. They may be had round or oval. 
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The tin should he 9s before, and the band of paper used. This 

must not come loij enoH^ to draw the water into the souffle, and the 
water Should be kept at a steady simmer all the time. A sheet of buttered 
paper must be put over the souffle before the lid of the saucepan is put on. 
The lid must be removed only when necessary. In about ten minutes the 
souffle may be cautiously looked at by raising the lid slowly, and if gradually 
rising it is going on all right, but if risen far up the paper it is cooking 
too quickly. A souffle round which the water noils fast, or irregularly, 
will be crumpled in appearance, holey, and tough. When done, the top 
should be firm and smooth. The time required is just enough to make the 
mixture sufficiently firm to stand. From twenty or tliirty, to forty or fifty 
minutes is the average, according to depth of tin and the composition of 
the souffle. The turning out must not be hurried. Cut the string and 
remove the paper witliout dragging ; 8loj)e the tin towards you, turning it 
round so that the souffle falls away from the edges ; do not use a knif(» 
or it will look raggy. Turn it on the dish, taking care that the tin docvs 
not fall, or its weight would crush the souffle. Should sauce or gravy lui 
s(‘rved, pour it round without splashing, and send to table instantly. 

Cold, or Iced, Souffles . — We use the two terms, because, altliough 
most cold souffles are iced, and imj>roved by the treatment, the use of ic(^ is 
not always necessary, and is often dispensed with. The iced sweet 
souffles are given in Ices, as they may be served in place of an iced 
pudding. The savoury ones are given here. Tin* cold salmon souffle, 
p. 895, illustrated by tlie coloured Frontispiece, gives a represtuitative dish 
of the kind. For ordinary occasions it could be served with less garnish ; 
tJien, when ice is at hand for other piuqioses, these dishes are not always 
very costly. It is not possible always to give the exact proportions of the 
various iiigredienfs, owing to changes in the w^eather and otlier causes; 
tlierefore it is well to i»repare the mixture over ice, that the proper 
consistence may be more accurately determined. The mixture should 
only be stiff enougli to retain its shape. There is ample scope for pretty 
garnish here, on the dish if not the souffle. Many, especially the small 
ones, are made in little cases and dished on salad. They are suitable 
for ball suppers and all sorts of outdoor festivitit‘s as well as dinners. 
These should always stand up alwve the cases to imitate the cooked 
specimens, which, with regard io composition, they resemble in name only. 
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A^axaspis and Cauliflower 
Soufie. — licquired : a lablesjKjonfiil 
<'t‘ f'doked jisj)arajrus j»oint.s, twic<* the 
of cooked cauliflower in tiny 
seasoning, and bread -crumbs, 
two oun(;es each of flour and butter, 
a gill of milk, the same of nice while 
stock, the yolkb of two eggs and the 
w'hiles of three. Cost, about 9d. to Is., 
according to season. 


'J'he flour, butter, milk, aiid st< ek 
are to he brought to tlie l>oil, and tlu; 
vegetable.'* added, with enougli sea.^tni- 
ing to make the mixture ta.^ty. 'J’heii 
put the yidk.s in wlieii eool, and tlie 
whiles at the hist an usual. Time t<» 
l«ike, about thirty to forty minutes. 
I'hc top should he dredged w ith bn^ad- 
crninhs lightly browned, and a fgw 
hits<'f butter put on. 
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Another way . — Reduce the cauli- 
flower hy lialf, and add the same 
measure of pounded chicken ; reduce 
the flour by a fourth. This is a good 
dish, 

A^araras and Tomato 

Sonfl^. — iSiibstitute tomatoes in dice 
for the cauliflower above. The hard 
]mrt should bo taken from the (ientr(‘. 
Another way is to use a tables])Oonful 
of tomato puree, and colour the soufllc 
mixture with a few drops of cannine. 

XoTi:. — For another dish, green 
jieas, or cut-up French beans, may 
rcjflace the as])aragus points, in this or 
the forc'going rccijie. 

Bacon Omelet, German.— 

Requir'd : two cooked potatoes, sievcnl, 
two eggs, two tablespoon fills of milk, 
salt and pepper, and some powdered 
mixed herbs, a little chopped onion 
or chives, two ounces of bacon in dice, j 
and about an ounce of butter. Cost, 
about .')d. 

Till' bacon sluiuld be first fried with 
thi' onion and then the herbs added ; 
wlien cooked, th(‘ butter .‘should be 
melted, and the <‘ggs, milk, and pota- 
toes all added after they have biMm 
very well beaten up, and the omelet 
cooked steadih. The mixtun* shoubl 
be stirred until the browning com- 
mf'nces, then it must be left to finish, 
the usual precautions against burning 
being taken. 

Bacon Pancakes, German.— 

Iteiiuired : herl»s, Ikicoh, sea.soniug and 
}>ancakes, as beluw. Cost, about -d. 
each. 

The jianeakes are to be made and 
fried in the usual way qsige ‘.)1 1 Sup- 
po.sing half a «b»/<'u, take spinach. 
jMirsley, thyme, a little butter and 
seasoning, and stir until hot; tlu' 
spinach may Is* left fn»m a previon.s 
dish; then add a few tablespoonfuls 
of eookeil bneon in dire, and h(>at ; tht' 
)>rojR»rtioiis tii'e immaterial, as there 
may Is* enough t<» flavour tlie paiuakes 
only, or to spread over the entire 
surface. After the mixture is put on, 
tho pancakes tu bo rolled up, and 


laid in with enough broth 

or stock ^'Peepjpiem from burning, 
then steamecl it)r awuit twenty ramutes. 

Note.— Any green puree can replace 
the spinach. 

Batters for Fritters, &c.— 

Xo. 1. — Required: half a pound of 
flour, one egg, a good pinch of salt, 
and half a pint of milk, or a mixture of 
milk and water. Cost, about 3d. 

The flour should ho sieved and 
mixed w’ith the salt, and the milk and 
egg beaten together, then added to the 
flour by degrees, so as to produce a 
smooth thick mixture. {See remarks on 
page 884.) This is useful for fish fry- 
ing, and for coating vegetablciS, Ac., 
for plain fritters. If for sw'eet fritters, 
any spire or other flavouring may bt? 
added, and for savoury ones a dash of 
white jiepper is an improvement. 

Xo. 2.— Required: a mixture of 
white and brown flour in pro- 
])ortions to taste, half of each bi'ing 
1 ’eeomincndc‘d ; and to luilf a ])ound 
the materials above named, togetlier 
with half an ounce of melted butter, or 
any vegetable fat, or oil. This is used 
for vegetarian dishes. ITie co.st is a 
trifl(‘ more than the above, and the 
difference in mixing consists in adding 
tlu‘. fat to tho liquid, which should 
be tepid, unless wati'r entirely bo u.s(‘d, 
then tlie fat slu>uld be jx^ured in the 
centre of the flour with the egg yolk, 
and the water Ix' added a little at a 
tiuu' while the mixing ]>roeot*ds. For 
a plainer Ritter the egg may be 
omitted. Allot hi'r variation of this is 
made by using a little chestnut flour 
in jdaee of the brown. 

Xo. 3. — K’equired : two ounces i f 
biitt»T. Ji gill of boiling water, thre*‘ 
gills (»f ei»ld milk, the whites of two 
i‘ggs, a pinch of salt, and twelve 
oames of fine dry flour. Cost, alKuit 
(id. 

'i'his is a French Ritter and a giXKl 
one, genenilly useful for sweets and 
sav<uiiies. (AVr I't'iuarks uIkivo conceni- 
ing the seasoning, \*e.) 'The butter 
! should be melted in the water, and the 
I milk added, so tliut the whole is »cavrcely 
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tepid. This is then to be mixed with 
the flour, as above ^ deScnbed, and the 
batter put by for a few hours, the 
whites being whipped to a stiff froth 
and added at the last moment. This 
should bo tested ; owing to the 
variation in flour a little more liquid 
t)r flour may be necessary ; these are 
the average proportions. This may 
tilso bo made with any vegetarian fat. 

0 . 4.— Required : half a pound of 
fine flour, which must be very dry and 
carefully sifted, two tablespoonfuls of 
pTire olive oil, half a pint of tejud 
water — i.c. two-thirds cold and one- 
third boiling — a little sjilt, and the 
whites of foul’ eggs, or three if large 
oiKis. Cost, about .5d. 

This is the rich frying batter, 
French, mentioned in many of our 
recipes ; it is excellent for all sorts of 
fritters, and very useful for frying 
fish. The floui’ should bo i)ut in a 
basin with the salt, the quantity being 
increased if for sfivoury disho.s, and 
a little pepper is an im])rovemont. 
The oil is then droi^ped in, and the 
water added by degrees, after a little 
flour has been worked into the oil. 
The mixing should be very thorough, 
and the batter beaten well. The 
whites of the eggs cannot be too stiff, 
and they must be added in the usual 
careful manner. For sw(*et fritters a 
hatter is made similarly, hut with h;ilf 
water and half sweet wine. Half the 
above quantities will make a small dish 
of fritters. 

No. 5. — This is very plain. Re- 
quired : flour, with enough liquid, 
either beer, or water or milk, to make 
a thick batter. Cost, vai’iable. 

The flour nofjd not he the finest, but 
it should he sieved. The liquid should 
be put to it carefully. Add salt and 
l)(r])per if liked, and a little sugar with 
a j)inf;h of salt only for sweet dishes. 
A tablc.sj)oonful of very clean snow 
to half a pint will he found an im- 
provement. The white of an egg may 
be used when a nither richer batter 
is wanted. The main jKunt in a cheap 
b;itt(a’, when no eggs are added, or 
when they are used in small proportion 


only, is tho mixing of the hatter in 
advance, that the starch grains may 
swell to the fullest extent, and plenty 
of air be incorporated. Good results 
should not be looked for if the batter 
is mixed and used at once. 

No. 6. — This is a good English 
batter. Required : six ounces of fine 
flour, a pinch of salt, the yolks and 
whitc.s of three eggs, a tablospoonful 
of salad oil and a gill and a half of 
cold water. Cost, about 5d. 

Tho flour is mixed with the salt, 
and the yolks of eggs and oil di’opjied 
in. The mixing is then proceeded 
with as detailed in No. 3. Inhere is 
some difference of opinion as to the 
respective merits of cold and warm 
water, and the above reci]>o and No. 3 
furnish good examples i>f th(> Iwo 
modes of mixing. 

No. 7. — This is an Itjilian batter for 
the frying of sweet dishes. R< squired : 
Viemia flour, wine, water and egg 
whites. Cost, variable, at‘C(»rding to 
the wine. 

Take as much flour as may 1 h» 
wanted, and add to it any light wine, 
with about the same measure of water, 
and enough to make a batter of the 
right consistence. It should Ix) as 
thick as double cream. The whites of 
two eggs beaten stiffly should be used 
for a pint to a i)int and a half of 
the hatter. This is sometimes sineod 
or otherwise flavoured. 

Notk. — The use of Yionna flour is 
re(X)mmended for all tho best letters, 
or a mixture of Vienna and good 
English. 

Batter FlaJees or Sparrows 

is a (iorman di.sh, the national name 
for which is Spatzen. Tho l)att(5r is 
made with water or milk and flour, 
nothing else for the pbiincst dishes, 
hut for the best it is enriched with 
eggs; therefore cither of the recij)os 
may h(i followc*d, so long as the btittcr 
is thick enough, and this should \h^ 
tested, fin it is easy to add more flour 
or liquid as required. The cooking is 
simple, the batter being “ flaked ’’ 
from the point of a knife into a pot of 
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boilinp^ water. The i)late containing 
the hatter should be held near the pot, 
and as the flakes swim on the top 
(as they should when done), they ai’e 
skimmed out and kept hot. A small 
quantity of hatter will make a good 
dish of flakes. The knife must he 
di])ped from time to time in the hot 
Avater. A atit faA’Ourite hatter is 
oonq>osod of sour cream, flour and 
eggs, or flour only. The mixture is 
hoi 1(4 to a stiff paste, and is then put 
hy to cool, the egg yolks (when used) 
arc then added, and the mass cooked 
in little lumj)s as hiifore. There are 
A'arioiis Avays of iinishingoff the flakcis. 
They ar(i sometimes browned in a litthi 
hot fat ; while another is to i)ut a little 
butter on the toj> of each, but th(;n 
the fli'ikes are tirst cooked in milk 
inst(Mid of Avater. 

As to tlio ways of serving, th(?y are 
legion, and they are good in all. With 
])r('serves they fonii a iiict' sAvtvt. 
'J’hey are excellent Avith a salad. A 
little gravy or suuc(‘ makes the dish 
both tasty and stitisfving ; and they 
may be added to all sorts of sou]» 
and broth. They also go Avell Avith a 
roast tus a substitute for a Yorkslurt< 
pudding. 

Brain Fritters. — Ib'quired: 
brains, batter, s(>asoning, Ac., as be- 
low. C^).st, variable, brains being 
usually .sold with the lu‘ads. 

Aftt'r the brains have Ihmui blanch(4 
and boiled until tender, they should 
b(‘ left to get c(*ld, tluui cut in cou- 
V(‘nient siz(4 ])ieces and Avell floured. 
KilluT of the frying batters on page 
881) may be used to coat them, 
.seasoning may be luubs, or cayenne 
Avitli a little cuiTy : or a ft‘w drops 
(jf store siiuce may be added to the 
liatter, or the herbs used may be made 
more savoury by tlie addition of 
chopped and scahled onion ; for some 
palates, a little gnited hauon j>eel and 
chopped jtfirsloy, Avith a dust of white 
lMq>per, Avill ]irovc the most acccptuhle 
si'iisoning. Fiy as dirt*ctt4 on mge 
884, and serve witli a gapnish of irit4 
liurslcy and cut lemon. 


Anothch' ww.— The brains may he 
prepared as'TOr brain cakes, then 
coated with the hatter, and fini.shed as 
above. To blanch brains or make cakes, 
acc Index. Hec also other recipes for 
cooking hniins, as by partly cooking 
them hy stcAving in a little stock after 
blanching, they may he converted into 
fritt(;rs when cold, and any nice sauce 
or gravy served Avith them. The 
i‘ecii)es under Swekthukads Avill afford 
8ugg(;stions. 

A very delicious form of fritter, 
Avhich requires gi’efit care to avoid 
breaking, is mad(^ by beating up some 
boil(4 brains Avith any rich sauce 
strong enough to jelly when cold, and 
then coaling Avith batter as above. 
The mass should be set but not bard, 
and ])orlions taken up in a teaspoon ; 
tb(^ batt(‘.r mu.st be thick, and should 
be rich (page* 890} 

Carrot Souffle.— A vegetarian 
dish. ll('(iuired : half a j)int of carrot 
piircc, a large kiked potato, the yolks 
of three t'ggs and tlm AV'hites of four, 
an ounce of flour, half an ounce of 
biitltu’ or oth(T fat or oil, and some 
seutonirur, Ac., as boloAv. Cost, about 
8d. ^ 

llie carrots .should bo steamed and 
sieved ; them add the }K)tato, also 
sieved, Avhile hot ; the butter, goes 
next, and the Horn-, which should he 
mixed Avith a spoonful of milk or A'cge- 
table stock. The swisoning may bo 
salt and pepper only, or some herbs 
added, cho}>})ed parsley being very 
nic'c. Tlien heat in the yolks of eggs 
Avhtm the mixture is quite cool, and 
the stiff Avhites Avhen cold. The latter 
must bo added in the usual manner, 
lake a dish or tin and gi'case it, and 
strc'Av ill a foAv tine criimhs, shaking 
th(' loose om‘.s out : pour in the mix- 
ture, and j>ut a fcAv hits of butter (.A'cr, 
and shake more crumbs on, then bake 
at a moderate heat. This is nice 
Avithout sauce, hut liettor with, lliere 
are various avu vs of altering it ; a little 
tom.ito sauce or jmree is a good 
flnA’ouivr, tlu' eaiTot being reduced a 
litth'. For a cheaper dish, Iavo eggs, 
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with the white of a third will do if 
the potato is increased, dr atahlospoon- 
fiil of bread-crumbs add(‘d. Should 
boiled carrots bo used it is necessary 
to squeeze out any moistui’e in a cloth 
bcfon; sie\'ing, as if watery the dish is 
a failure. 

Notk. — This may be made into a 
^'ery good dish for moat caters, by 
taking cither of the rich oaiTot j>iu-cos, 
and adding a morsel of glaze to the 
other materials, the flour b(‘ing mixed 
Avith a little good stock or gravy. 

Cheese Fritters. — Required : 
cheese and frying biattor. Cost, about 
Is. per dozen. 

Take some good cheese, rich, but not 
too soft, and cut it in fingers about two 
inches by one, and half an inch thick. 
8})rinklc a little ])epper over, and 
celery or ])lain salt should it require 
it, also a little dissolved butter or oil. 
Then coat with good frying batter, 
and fry in hot fat to a j)alc broAA'n. 
Sjjrinkle Avith grated clioeso or garnish 
with filed parsley. Dish in a ring 
and serve. 

Another wa\j. — Rcquin'd : a eoujde 
of ounces of grated Parm<‘san ch(.*esc, 
and the same of good English, an 
ounce of butter or a little cream, a 
seasoning of mustard, popper and salt, 
Avith a morsel of j)Ounded ham if liked, 
and some beaten egg and frying baiter. 
C^’ost, about 1 Od. for a dish of a dozen. 

The cheese and butter are to b(j 
j)ounded and then inoi.stencKl Avith th<‘ 
egg yolk after the mixture h«us l>een 
s('asoned. Some bread-crumbs an? also 
ne(‘(led. The exact proportions are to 
l)e rcgulat(;d according to the richness 
desinsl, the plainest frittei’S Avill, <»f 
c.*ur.<e. contain the mo.st crumbs. ’ 'i'he 
result .should be a pa.ste that can bf* 
moulded into little l>alls, which are \ 
then to be flattened into thin (•ak(?s, ! 
the size of the toj) of an ogg-cuj> t< 
that of a tumbler. Then coat with 
batter, plain or rich to taste;, iind fry a 
good brown. 

Another way, — Required : two ounces 
of bread-crumbs, the same of grated 
cheese, any dry kind, a little seasoning 


and milk and egg yolk, and a 
small quantity of celery imrcc. Cost, 
about 6d. 

The cheese and broad arc to be 
mixed with enough egg yolk to make u 
paste that can bo rolled out on s 
floured board. Make little flat c^ikes, 
and on half i>iit the celery i)uree ; th(;u 
moisten the edge of the cake, and la a 
another on the top, pressing the edg(;> 
tog(;ther well. Coat Avith batter cund 
fry brov.ui. Tliose are A'ery tasty, fiiu) 
Avhen celery is out of season, a little 
celery salt may be added tothetlavourr 
ing, and a j)iiree of onion or any othci 
kind used. A morsel of ham may be 
put in also. 

Cheese Pancakes.— Requinfl : 
a jdain batter as for Yorkshire ]>iuU 
ding (page 803), and to each pint about 
two tablespoonfuls of grated ch(»es(', 
any sort that is too dry for tabl(\ and 
seasoning as below, (‘ost, about Id. 
each. 

Salt and ])ep])er and a hint (»f 
cayenne are the usual sca.sonings for 
the batt('r, but celery salt may be 
added Avith advantag(‘, and a hint of 
nutmeg is nice. Tlio i)an(‘akes should 
be made in a small pan, and may bt' 
r(»lh*d or served plain. For a better 
dish, follow eithf'r of the recipes for 
richer ]»ancak('-, and let jmrt of the 
clu'cse be Panne'^an. 

Cheese Souffle. — Rt^quired; an 
ounce of butter, threo-(piart(‘rs of an 
ounc(i of flour, Iavo ounces of any dry 
chee.se, a gill i»f milk, a seasoning of 
salt, pc;pp(;r and cayenne, and two 
eggs, Avith the Avhite of a third, ('o.st, 
about (id. 

Mix the blitter and flour in a strw- 
pan oA'<*r the fire, and add tlie milk 
and sea.sf)ning. Stir and give a good 
boil up, then stir the yolks in Avlu'ii 
the fii’st heat has gom; off ; or to save 
Availing, it is a goiid plan to rcservo 
a little of the milk and add it etdd, 
which reducf;s the temperaturo. Peat 
in the cheese, also the Ktitfly Avhipped 
w]utc.s of eggs. Udie latter must lx; 
put in a little at a time. This may be 
made a little plainer by omitting an 
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egg, and i)utliiig in a tablespoonful of 
}>read-crumbs. Prepare a pint souffle 
tin (page 886), and pour in the mixture, 
and bake at once in a good oven. The 
surface should be sprinkled with 
browned bread-crumbs before baking, 
and a morsel of butter i)ut hero ami 
there, and after baking a little grated 
cheese should be put over. 

Cheese Souffle, Good. lie- 
quirod : two ounces and a quarter of 
flour, of which half should be Vienna 
and half potato-floui*, two ounces and a 
half of butter, three gills of milk, one 
gill of cream, a little salt and cayenne, 
the yolks of two eggs and the w^hites 
of four, and four ounces of gi'ated 
Parmesan cheese and one of good 
English. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Proceed as directed in the reci}>e 
above, and if a more savoury dish is 
preferied, a morsel of mace may be 
infused in the milk, or a hint of 
chopped onion, either being removed. 
The mixture will be useful for small 
souffles or one large one. Time, about 
a quarter of an hour for the small, and 
from forty to fifty minutes on an 
a\ erage for the large. 

Chicken Fritters. — Kequired : 
cold chicken, butter, batter, seasoning, 
Ac., as below. Cost, about Is. to Is. Gd. 
fitr a small dish. 

Take the whitest meat, the breast if 
at hand, and cut the slices into any 
shaj)e that may be convenient, but 
fingers are liktd as a rule ; small 
scpian's or rounds are used wht*n there 
is plenty of meat at c(unmaiid, and the 
trimmings can be use<l for other pur- 
]M»ses. Season tlu' ])ieces with salt 
and j)(*jq»er and a hint of nutmeg or 
mace, or grated lemon may bo used 
with a few drops of the juice; or for 
more savoury fritters, a little eho}»ped 
|iursU*y is addeni, wliile to prevent 
insipidity, should tin* chicken l)e a 
boiUd one, a marinadt' of chopped 
onion, ^dth lemon juice or white wine, 
and any herbs to tastt' is niiployod. 
Sometimes, for tlie sake of additional 
flavour, a little ham is introduced; a 
wafer-like 8li(*e may 1)0 'v^Tapped round 


the chicken, or the liam may ho 
chopped and spread on the chicken 
slices, which are then cut thinner than 
usual, and placed two together to 
enclose the ham. Coat with hatter 
and fry brown and crisp, and dish 
w’ith a garnish of fried parsley and 
cut lemon. 

Note. — For very superior fritters, 
a mince should be made from the 
chicken (sfie recij)OS in Entrees and 
Pastry). This must he thick, and 
enclosed in a thin slice of cooked ham, 
the latter being formed into a tiny 
roll or round cake as liked. These 
being j uicy when cooked are much ap- 
))roved. To either kind, a gravy or 
sauce is a suittihle addition, though 
they may be served plain. 

Chicken Souffles a la Cream. 

— Kequired : four ounces of cooked 
chicken, the yolks of four eggs, the 
w'hites of five, two table.spoonfuls oi 
wliite mushroom i)iire(', a seasoning of 
siilt, }>ej)per, lemon rind, and cayenne, 
with a hint of macc, a tablespooiiful of 
any rich white sauce, a gill of whij>ped 
ereain, half a gill each of milk and 
chicken slock, and a tables) )ooiiful of 
fine flour. Cost, about Is. Cd. 

Free the wliite meat of the bird 
from skin and bone, and pound and 
sieve it, and if a more savoury dish 
is liked, use an ounce of ham or 
tongue, and reduce the chicken. Add 
the yolks of eggs and seasoning, and 
tlie milk and stock after tliey have 
Ihh'Ii boiled u]) with the flour and 
(HH)led. The stiff whites go last. Then 
bake in ])a])cr cases that have been 
oiled, and dried on the outside, and 
slightly oiled inside, th' use china 
eases. Time, about ten to fifleen 
minutes. iServe a sauce, as used in 
the mixture, se))arately if liked. The 
eases should be not much more than 
half filled. 

Cold Xiokster Sonfflds.— 

tluired : a quarter of a pound of 
lobster, a tablespoonful of chopped 
shrimps, a little anchovy essence or 
shinmp e.ssenee, seasoning, sauce, jelly, 
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and giiriiirth, as below. Cost, about 
Is. 6cl. to Is. 9d. 

The lobster should first be mixed 
with a tablespoonful of thick cream, 
and the same of good mayonnaise or 
other salad dressing of the thick kind, 
some cayenne, lemon juice, and a gill 
of nearly cold aspic jelly {see Fisii 
Asri(% page 977). The mixture should 
then be thoroughly whisked over ice. 
A couj)le of tablcsj)oonfuls more of 
sauce, or cream, or mayonnai.so, or one 
of each should then be ad«led. also tlie 
shrimps, and a good spoonful of lobster 
butter or lobster coral. Should the 
butter be used, it is i3referably added 
before the lobster is sieved. If no 
shrimps are at hand, some cho])]>ed 
lobster will do, or prawns (tinned on e.>) 
will answer. The addition of parsh'v 
or other green meat is optional. The 
mixture should bo put from a bag and 
pipe into little paper or china soutlle 
cases, surrounded with paper as for 
the baked souffles ; the mixture should 
loach to the toj) of the jjaper, and 
be made level with a palette knife. 
Set the souflfles in an ice cave for half 
an hour or more, hut they .•^hoiild b(,‘ 
firm, and not hard ; then remove tlu^ 
2 )ai>er.s, and serve as they are, or with 
a garnish of sieved egg yolk or chopped 
white, or chojiped i)arsley. The dish 
may also be garnished with little 
blocks of aside jelly, or a nice salad. 
The above \vill make from six to nine. 
For elaborate service, the garnish of 
the Cold Salmon Souitle (page 895), 
may be imitated. 

Cold Ueat Fritters. — Re- 
quired ; cold meat, batter, and sea.son- 
ing, Ac., as below. Co.st, for a dish 
from half a i^ound of meat, about 8d. 

riaiu frying batter answers ver^^ 
well (page 889). The meat should be 
cut in strips of half an inch to an inch 
wide, and the third or fourth of an 
inch thick, and two inches or more 
in length, supposing the joint is such 
as will permit of those proportions, 
but if more convenient other sizes and 
shapes may be taken. Beef is very 
gooi^ and may be seasoned with a few | 


drops of any store sauce, and a little 
pepper or mustard, and salt, then di 2 )ped 
in the batter and fried a good brown in 
hot fnt. A garnish of fried parsley 
looks nice, but for a plain dish may bo 
dispensed with. For mutton, the 
slices may he spread with a niorsel of 
onion puree, and 2 )ut two together, 
or they may be made savouiy by 
the addition of a little mint sanee, and, 
if liked, a juh^ of fried onion may 
bo served in the eentro of the flitters. 
Then tripe makes very good fritters 
if well seasoiU‘d, and here again fried 
onions or aj)]des are a suitable adjimet. 
There are, in short, endless ways of 
giving savour to the dish ; and sf) long 
as the meat is t(‘nder and not overdone 
sneeess is assured. 

Notk. — A salad may he served, and 
gravy or saueo if liked. 

Cold Meat SoilfB.d. -Required : 
a quarter of a jiound of cold beef, a 
gill of idaiii gravy or stock, salt and 
pepper, and a little store saueo or 
ketchup, a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion, the yolks of two <^ggs, and the 
whites of three, a tables])Oonful of 
browned bread-crumbs, and an ounce 
each of flour and butter. Cost, about 
7d. 

The meat is to be free from skin 
and giisthi, and should be lean ; weigh 
it after this jirepcaration, tlien add it 
to the sauce, made by boiling the 
flour, butttsr, stock, and seasoning to- 
gether. When this is cool, the- yolks 
of eggs arc to he veiy well beaten 
in. The w’hites are to be whipped 
and addfid as usual. Bake in a but- 
tered china c*ase or deej) dish, and 
when done dredge the crumbs on. 
Should a pie-dish be used, a napkin 
must bo ijinned round. 

Note.— C old ham or tongue will 
make another dish of this sort. ‘A 
slock of the plainest kind, if free from 
fat, and not too salt, w’ill answer. 
These dishes are not intended to take 
the place of rich souffles, but they are 
light, and a pleasant cluinge from the 
ordinaiy modes of re-serving cold 
meat. It is important that the meat 
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be underdoiiG, or the souffle will^be 
dry. A chopped mushroom, or a 
morsel of tomato may be used instead 
of onion, and any herbs are admissible. 
A little sauce or gravy is an improve- 
ment. 

Cold Salmon Sonffld. — Ke- 

quired : for one good-sized souffle, or 
six to eight small ones, half a pound 
of salmon, wine, eggs, seasoning, and 
sauce, as bcdow. Cost, about 3s. to 
3s. 6d. , but varies much. 

The lish should bo fi-ced from shin 
and bone, and cooked in a mixture 
of any light wine and lemon juice, 
Buflicieiit to cover until it is done, and 
can be pounded readily. Add to it 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, also 
the whites after they have been chojqxHl 
and si('ved ; season wtdl with French 
mustard, and salt and cayenne to 
taste, and some anchovy or shrimp 
essence, or a couple of boned an- 
chovies; then moisten with a gill of 
stock made from the bones of the fish, 
and W'hieh has been stiffened wdth a 
quarter of an ounce of sheet gelatine ; 
sieve the whole, and mix in half a i)int 
of whipped cn^am, or for a mure 
savoury dish, the same inoasiu’C of 
anchovy cream (page 109). Should the 
latter be used, half the above quantity 
of gtdatine will suffice. Take a j)aper 
or china case, and pre])are as directed 
on pfigo 888, and set the souffle aside, 
on ice if i)ossible, until quite cold and 
ffnn, then take the band of i)aper from 
it and dish. This may be served 
plain, or it can be ornamented in 
various ways. A round of green 
mayonnaise iiuiy be laid on, and a 
smaller round of cr(?am asj)ic, white, 
on that (iaknishes). (Vay-iish 

tails, or shrimps or prawns may be 
laid on, wdth tiny sprigs of chervil 
in between, and a sja'ig of tarragon 
put on the top; the dish should be 
similarlv oniamented (wc C’oloi'ked 
Plate, !No. 1, for which cray-fish tails 
were used). 

Note. — In preparing the mixture, it 
is well to whisk it over ice, os the 
exact coDBistence required can be more 


readily detenuined. The less gelatine 
used the better, as the souffle wdll be 
more delicate. The mode of decorating 
above detailed will suggest many other 
varieties for other kinds of fish as w’ell 
as salmon. Any small salad may ho 
used for garnishing. 

If an ice cave he handy, “ sot ” the 
souffle in thfit. (6'ee next chapter.) 

Curried Omelet. — Required : 
four eggs, two oimces of butter, a 
teaspooiiful of chopped onion or shalot, 
a seasoning of pepper and salt, and 
a dash of cayeime with a few cRops 
of lemon juice, and a curry mixture, 
as below'. Cost, about Cd., exclusive 
of the curry. 

The omelet is to be (!ookcd as 
directed for savoury omelet (lago 901), 
first recij>e, and, just befoie doubling 
it over, either of the following, heated 
in readiness, should be i)ut in the 
oentr(‘. A tablesj>oonful and a half or 
so of bc.iled rice, cooked as for curry, 
and moistened with llie curry sauce of 
page Oo ; or some cu7 ri( (l rice as 
given in the reei]>es under JticE ; or 
tlie remains of any sort ( f curried 
fish, moat, or poultry, for wliicli avc 
Index. {Should one of the latter be 
used, the meat sluaild ht; cut up lathor 
smaller than fur ordinary enriies. Tlie 
omelet mixture* should be well seasoned. 
It is almost nt'edless to add that tlie 
aboA’o is a good way to use up the 
remains of cunies, but should any he 
sjH'cially prepared for tlie omelet, a 
little good stuck or gravy should ho 
used as the base, and flavoured with 
cuiry })aste or powder, enough 
cooked meat being added to bring it to 
the dt'sircd consistence. The onion is 
sometimes cooked in butter before it is 
added to tlie eggs for these omelets. 

PiTringf Batter. — (Ac Batter 
for Friiteus, Ac.) 

Game Omelet. — Required : two 
to three omicos of cooked partridge 
or }>heasaiit or other game, half an 
ounce of butter, a so4isouiiig of salt 
and pepper, and a dust of cayenne 
and nutmeg, a little sauce and fiimet 
of game. For the omelet, four eggs, 



stock, a teaspoonful of Ijrowii roux. ! 
a tablespoonful of thick brown sauce, 
and an ounce of butter. Cost, alxuit 
lOd., exclusive of the ^ine. 

Tho moat should Ix^ pounded and 
sieved, and, if liked, an ounce of ham 
may he used in jdaee <if an ounce 
of j?ame. The .stuck should l»c Ixdled 
with tho flour and Itutfer, and wlu n i 
cool stin’od to the yolks and seasoniiifr. 
The sauce and ])urce arc to Ik* add< (l, 
and the whites at last as ti.'^ual. Finisli 
as directed h»r the little eliickeii ; 
souflles of 893. AVhen done, ' 

dredtfc witli browned br<ad-(‘ruinb.s. 1 
China eases may he u.^ed in ]dace <.f ' 
I>a]x?r. and (me larii^e dish may be made, 
but the mixture should be finrK*r ; more 
flour, or a little glaze may be uH(?d, or 
the stock reduced a little. A thick 
sauce with truffles may take the jdac'c 
of tho m»i.«hroom puree, and various 
other alterations will suggest them- 
selv(‘s on reference to the recipes under 
(iAiin. 

Gravy for Omelets or 

Souffles should >je imidc* from the 
hest stocks, and nicely flavourtxl, and 
always })our(^d round, or served a]«4rt ; 
ne\ (*r oA'cr the dish. 

Kaddoclt Omelet. — This is a 
ta.sty dish. Ktjquircd: two eggs, a 
tablespoonful of dried haddock, the 


Haddock SoufSd. — Ibapiin d ; 

a gill of milk, an ounce <-f flour, llu' 
sanu‘ of butt(‘r. lialf a gill ( f cn am, 
the yolks of two t ggs, tlu* ^^hitcs (d 
thret‘, half a ih>z('n t>yst»‘is, live (umces 
of dried haddock, and Kine hrejul- 
erumh.s, hatter and seasoning. Co.^'t, 
ahout \ii. l!d. to Is. ‘Id. 

lliis is Loth iiu’X]K*n.'‘ive and g(-od. 
Tlie dried liaddock slwuild Ik* jmt in 
waim milk to (•(»vcr. and left f(»r a 
time to .'‘(d’tcn. then drie«l ai.d sieved. 
r»(*il the flour, butter, milk and cn ani, 
and S(aMin with .‘•alt and ];e]*j,er, and u 
little lemon juice and ancliovy es- 
sence; the s.alt di*]iend.s iii)on tin* 
e<mdition of the haddock, very little 
will juohahly lx* needed. I’heii h< 
lh(‘ (.yster licpior down to a tahle- 
.‘i]»oonful, and add to tin* j ar.ada ; heat 
the y(dks <»f egg's in, and ]»ut in tlu? 
oysters in quarters and tlie lisli ( ff tlu; 
llic liie. U’h(*n add the whites in tlu; 
usual way. Have s( me little china 
cc..*'cs, and coat tliem with hr<.*ad- 
erqmhs after brushing them out with 
oil or butter, and half*fill with the 
mixture. Hake in a (piick oven for 
ten minut(;s or so. 'ilu* above will 
make a do/.(;n, or it can he used for 
one large dish, wliich will tak(' uIkuiI 
forty minutcH. A f<*w crumhs and 
a iiuu'std (jf blitter sluiuld lx; put on 
the tojjs before Itfiking. When done, 
dust witli a pinch of (‘oialline pepper. 
Any nice sauce may ho served with 
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the souffles, l)ttt they are very 
plain. 

The cream may he omitted, and 
more milk used. 


little of any of the more savoury kinds, 
which may he cut up small and intro- 
duced, will give a tasty dish of this 
kind. [See the chapter on Sausages, &c.) 


Kam Omelet, Bich. — lie- 

(juired ; five eggs, two ounces of ham, 
seasoning, &e., as below, and two 
()unc(*s of butter. Cost, about 9d. to 
lOd, 

The ham should be chopped, and 
})Oimded with a little of the butter; 
enough rich sauce should then l>c 
added to make the mixture lather 
stiff. This may be brown or white; 
if the lalii!!', becliamel or any similar 
is suitable. Or should more ham l>e 
liked, increase the quantity, and add 
enough rich gravy to moisten, and 
some glaze ; season rather highly, and 
boat in tlie hain-mavic. Finish as for 
Kid.ney O.MELRT. For a very sav’ourv 
dish, moisten the ham with a mixture | 
of shen-y and ti'utllo essence, and put j 
in a morsel of roiix and glaze, and 
a si)niikling of mixed herbs or a good 
ragodt i»owder. This may be served 
with gravy, but is good as it is. 

Italian Fritters. — Kequind : 
some forcemeat, batter and pursh*y. 
Cost, variable. 

TWc are very good, and the force- 
meat that wdll be found best for them 
is the liver forcemeat for game (page 
489). It should be spread on a dish 
and left to get cold, then be cut in 
rounds or ovals and dipped in the i 
batter (page 889), and plunged into | 
plenty of hot fat. The pan in which | 
the forcemeat is made may be rublied I 
oviT with a morsj'l of garlic. 

Another wiuf , — Take some ordinary 
sausiige meat of any kind, and add 
a good seasoning of lierbs and a hint 
of garlic, and scrui)e in a small amount 
of calf’s liver. 'I'lu'n procet'd as alM)ve 
directed. Many things find their way 
into th('sc flitters, and the n’mimuts 
of pott(‘d meat.s, game, Are., or the fag 
ends of such dishes as brains, sweet- 
bread, ealfs head or feet may all go 
in. The mince shoultl be well lla- 
voured, and htubs can bo freely used. 
Some ordinary sausage meat, "with a 


Italian Omelet. — Kequired: 
three eggs, a teaspoonful of chopped 
I»arsley, the same of onion, minced to 
the finest degree, half an ounce of 
grated Parmesan cheese, a good sea- 
soning of salt and pepper, the grated 
rind of a quai-ter of a lemon, a salt- 
si»oonful of grated nutmeg, butter, a 
tcaspoonful of tomato conserve, and a 
table.spoonful of milk. Cost, about 8d. 

The eggs should be beaten with the 
materials except the onion, and that is 
to lie cooked in a morsel of butter for a 
few minutes without browning. More 
butter, to make a couple of ounce.s 
{iltogethcT, is th<*n to be added, and 
the mixture stiiTcd until the com- 
meueoment of seating, when it should 
1 h' sluipcd to half the pan, and held 
before the tire for the final browning 
after it has lieeome quite set. It is 
best to mix the tomato conserve 
smoothly with the milk, and add to 
the other materials last. 

Kidney Omelet.— This is a very 
tasty dish as here detailed, but 
variations may be made in the season- 
ing, &€., to suit the taste. Required : 
four eggs, seasoning as below, two 
mutton kidneys, or a proportionate 
amoimt of calf’s kidney, a tablespoon- 
ful of sherry, the same of rich brown 
stock, a tcaspoonful of good mushroom 
ketchup, and a few drops of any sharp 
store saiu^e, a inorsd of brown I'Oiix 
and some butter. Cost, about Is. to 
Is. ‘id. 

The kidneys arc to be minced after 
due ))reparation, then fried over a 
sharj) lire in n little butter ; drain the 
fat away, and add the other in- 
gredit'iits, stirring and cooking until 
dono; a thick mince of good flavoiu: 
should U‘ the result. Some tine ht'rbs 
slumld 1 k‘ put to the eggs, and when 
the omelet is done, thi' kidney mixtmv 
is to 1 h' put in, and the omelet finished 
like the spinach omelet of pige 901, 
first recipe. 
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Another way. — This is plainer. 
Take one kidney for three eggs, and 
first cook the minced kidney nntil 
nearly done, then add more butter and 
the eggs, &c., and finish off as usual. 
A small onion, or a mushroom, may be 
chopped and cooked with the kidney 
before the eggs arc added. 

Lobster SonfB.^, Cold — 

Cold Lobster Souitle.) 

Mushroom Fritters. — Re- 
quired : some mushroom forcemeat 
{sec Forcemeats), frying batter, Ac., as 
below. Cost, about Is. for a medium 
sized dish. 

A^Tien the forcemeat is first made 
it should be put on a dish and left 
to get cold, and should be smoothly 
spread about a third of an inch thick. 
It should then be cut in small roimds, 
or ovals if j)refencd, and coated with 
thick frying batter (page 880) ; they 
should be plimged at once into hot fat 
to cover, and in a short time will 
be brown and crisj) on the outside, 
but when cut tlu^ inside will be moist. 
They should be drained and dished 
with a garni.*'h of fried parsley. 

Another way. — Take si7iall mu.sh- 
room.s even in size, and cut the stems 
off clo.se ; wfish and dry. and cook 
in any d€\sired mode until almo.'it done, 
then set by to got cool, wlufii they 
may b(* finished as above. Th(‘ stems 
may lx? used for other dishes, or, if 
liked, made into a puree or sauce, 
a little of which may be thinned with 
brown stork and served fi.s gravy to 
the fritters. Should large inuhhr(K»mK 
be used, they may Ix^ cut into quarf<‘i's. 
and treated in the same way. 

Mushroom and Tomato 

Fritters. — These are made by 
sj>nfiding out the mushroom f<»ne. 
ni-at, and jiutting in llie centre a 
small quantity of thick wcll-flavotirod 
toniatfj ])nrce ; tlie fijrcenn at should 
Is- iiiad<‘ to envelop it, and tljr* 
flit tors finished as alK>vc. A still 
better way ig to URC two roiinds of 
v<ry thin forcemeat, and juit thin 
slif-es (,f s*'nii-cocjk<-fl tomaf^' iH-twecn. j 
then eover with batter and fry. j 


Mushroom Omelet.— Re- 
quired : four eggs, seasoning, and 
mushrooms, as below. Cost, about 7d. 
or 8d. 

After making the omelet in the 
usual way, put in a tahlos])oonful and 
a half or so of good mushroom i)urce, 
hrown or white, and finish as directed 
for Kidney Omelet. 

Another way. — This is jdainer. 
Choj) enough iniislirooms to fill a 
collide of tablespoons, and fry them in 
the butter until almost done, adding 
salt and poiiper and some herbs, 
parsley or a mixture [we reci]ics for 
mushroom purees in Yeoetarles). 
Then add the eggs, Ac., and finish 
as for an ordinary stivoiiiy omelet 
(page 900). 

Omelet a la Parmesan.— Rc- 

(piired : three eggs, a tables]Kxmful of 
crcjim. {I dasli of salt, pei)per and 
cayenne, two ounces of gi'ated I’ur- 
mesan, and the same of butter. Cost, 
about 7d. 

Beat the eggs up with a fourth the 
butter, and three-fourths the elu'tw*, 
and the seasoning. The rest of th<? 
butter is to be lu-ated in th<‘ i>an, and 
the omelet ef>oke(l as deserilMal under 
Savovry Omelet, Plain, "llie rest 
id the cheese should Ik* sprinkled over. 
For a }daiiier dl.^^h, a mixture of Kng- 
lish and Parm(‘san ('h(‘(?se should be, 
lEsed. 'This is a very good dish, some- 
what substantial of its kind: for a 
more delicate one, the aiuouiit of 
cheese may be redured. A wafereress 
or cdher salad goes well with this. 

Another way . — Use luilf an ounce of 
cRecJse only in the omelet mixture, 
and serve a little gooil cheese sauee 
with it. ''-SVe page 91.) 

Oyster Fritters. — Required : 
oy.‘«t* t>, frying Uattor, soasoning, Ac., 
.'O' }k*1ow. ('ost, alM>ut Is. fid. per 
<lo/on. 

^Tie lyKters slumld 1 m\ In-arded and 
j>ut in a seasoning of h inoii juice and 
cayonii**, with a d:i*»h of ancliovy 
c-fM*iico and nutmeg; or they may be 
just sca.soiicd with (ayeiine and a 
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j)inch of salt, with a di’op of leojon 
juice on each, then coated and fried 
at once. The oysters should be of 
medium size, and if very small two 
may ho used for each fritter, but this 
way requires a skilful hand to coat 
them, and put them in the fat without 
dividinj^. {See i)a"e 889 for the Batter.) 
They should be very ciisj) and wcll- 
dmined, and served with a garnish 
of fried parsley ; cut hunon may also 
bo added. It improves the oy shirs to 
coat first with white sauce, and then 
with the frying batter. 

Another ivatf . — Make soni(‘ oyst<‘r 
sauce rather thick, and, when it is 
cold, take up portions with a dcissert- 
spoon, and cov(*r with a very thin 
slice of cooked fat bacon, wrapjdng 
it well round the mixtur<' ; then cover 
with the battel’, and cook as before. 
The sauce should be well seasoned. 
When the time b^r frying comes, 
sh’)ul<l it be found a tritle too soft, add 
a small quantity <d‘ bread-crumb.s 
S(*;ik(‘d in milk or ov'iier licpior ami 
squeezed dry, or a little brcvid jjanada. 
So long as it is stiff ('nough to take 
the shap(i of the sjioon, it will do, 
bit the softer the interior mixture, 
th<‘ greater the exiiedition needial in 
frying. 

Oyster Souffle. — Required : a 
dozen oy.stcrs, two ounces of butter, an 
ounce and a half of flour, a gill and 
a half of crciim, seasoning, and the 
whites of tliree eggs and the yolks 
of two. Cost, about Is. 9d. to 2s. 

Blond the butter and flour in a 
stowpan, add the oyster liquor and 
cream, and stir to the boil; then take 
from th'^ fire, and put in a tcaspoonfiil 
of anchovy (‘sscru'e, tin' same of lemon 
juicf' and a dash of eayenne. When 

full flavour (ff oy.ster is liked, the 
anchovy must be n^dueetl ; a hint of 
mace or nutimg, or a little chopped 
jMirsley, is sometimes used. The 
heanks should Ix' stewed down in the 
oyster liipior as directtsl for suiu'i* 
(page 98). Should the. oysters be large, 
they must be cut in fi)ur, if, small in 
two, and the quantity must h* re- 


gulated by the size, a dozen medium 
ones being intended. "ITicy should not 
be chopped or pounded, and must be 
added with the yolks of eggs. Tut 
the whites in at the last, then finish as 
directed on page 886. A few browii(;d 
bread-crumbs and half an ounce of 
butter in little bits should be put over 
before baking. When done dredge 
w’ith lobster coral or comllino pep])cr. 
If the latter, make due allowance in 
the seasoning. 

Note. — The mixture may be baked 
in small case.s if liked. For a plainer 
di.di, us(‘ all milk, or a mixture of 
milk and cream. 

Parsley Fritters.— lb‘‘pnrcd : 

.six ounces (»f stale bread without 
cru.st, four eggs, a tablespoonful of 
j cho]>ped parsley, salt and p(.'p])er, and 
I slock and saiu-e, as below. Co.st, about 
I Gd. without sauce. 

'I'ake boiling .<tock of any plain 
kiii<l. or vegetarian stoi'k for a dish 
fill- vegetarians, ami ]>oar it over the 
bre.id to cover, thcui jnit a ]tlate ovt-r. 
ami when coM bea* it iij> with a folk, 

, po.iring off any suj»errtiious liqmu. 
'Fh'* cgg.s an' then to he beaten and 
added with a good seasoning; a little 
nutmeg is often liked, and other herbs 
are sometimes u.sod in this way. Fry 
in small fritters in hot fat. Ihe 
vegetarian brown sauce of ])ago 91 is 
! very good with these, but other kinds 
i may 1 k' used to taste 

Salmon Omelet. — Requht'd : 

four eggs, two t aides jioonfuls of cooked 
salmon, two ounces of butter, season- 
I ing, and a little sauce. Cost, about 
i lOd. to Is. when fish is in fall season. 

I Free the tish from bone and skin, 

I and flake it. or, if liked, sieve it ; then 
i In'at it in any same that may have 
. Ix'en served with it, should a little 
j Ik* left ; if not, a small quantity should 
; be made pmqx^sely. The omelet i< 
; then t<* be cookeil a-s directed in ivcijx's 
; Im Iow for Savoi KY Omelets, and the 
, h'd salmon ragout put in the middle 
. before fohiing over; or the ragv^ut 
I may be laid at the inlge, and the 

elicdet rolleil Up. 
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Fiir a Mirr » jiat of mmtir 
«rK(M WU<wf U to \h' \ftul on tt h4»t 
wvv\ tVvv owelv't put oil the tfp 
oi it. In this caso, a little px»<i 
jvirsley 8;tue<' is the iiu*st s»i?a)>le for 
iiLlxiiif^ with the salmon. The salmon 
may \>e cooked in a plain or piipiaiit 
way, just as prcfeiTcd. 

AfiotJtt r teat /. — Take hidf the quan- 
tity of kippered salmon named abfo*e, 
and mix it with the eggs, 6:c., then 
fry in the usual way. No salt will l>e 
Aviinted. I'he butter, as la'fore, will 
be foimd ver\’ good with this, or either 
of the fish butters given in the Index 
may be used, or a little lich wliite 
sauee may be poured round th(' 
lunelet. 

Note. — Shiimps, prawns, crab, lob- 
ster, &e., may be made into a ragout, 
and used as directed in the first recipe 
above. 

Salmou Soxi£9.^, Cold. ~ ( SW 

Cold Salmon Soveel^.) 

Salmon Sonffl^, Hot. — Re- 
quired : two ounces of butter, the same 
of flour, a pinch of cayennt*, a few 
drops of carmine colouring, two an- 
chovies boned and siei’ed, the yolks of 
two and the whites of three eggs, a 
teaspoonful of tarragon linegar and 
lime juice, three and a half ounces of 
<*ooked salmon w*eighed after bone and 
skin have been removed, half a gill of 
cream, and a gill and a half of milk, 
or more cream if convenient. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. 

Blend the flour and butter over the 
fire in a saucepan ; add the cream and 
milk, and, after the mixture has boiled 
uj> well, the yolks of eggs. Add fhe 
fi.sh, .sieved, after th(‘ first heat has 
goia- off, and then put in tin? stiff 
whites with the usual cai-e. I’he 
f obair should Is* uniform, ami a gmid 
])ink, or it will look muddy whon 
bakefi. Put into a ]>rejMircd tin, 
b'uving jdenty of room for rising. 
3)rodg<* fho top with crumbs, and put 
a few bits af butter al>out it. Bake 
for about thirty minutes. Chopped 
Dai.sley or lobieter coxal may be 


j mmkhjj 0%vr, or if rnny ho served 
plain. 1^0 mixture is very suitable 
f<»r siiiall soumes; then ti sj>ooiiful 
or two inon» milk may Ik* used. A 
I sjKKUifiil «>r Im'o of any fish muro, such 
as wtuild b<> st*rv«‘d with sjiJmon, may 
Ik* added by way of varying the 
flavimr, the milk and flour being re- 
duced in proportion. Fish that is 
over-cooked should be avoided, or the 
souffle will eat diy. A moi-sel of 
shell-fish may bo introduced ; jjmwnK 
or shrimi)s are as good as a)iy. A 
mixture of white fish and salnioii can 
Ije used, with (‘xtra seasoning. 

Savoury Omelet. — Required : 
four eggs, a sju-iiig onion or shalot 
(chop]ied), salt, pci»per. a teas}K>oiiful of 
chop])ed parsley, and two and a half 
ounces of butter. C’ost, about fid. 

Beat the eggs with th(* seasoning 
and herbs, using about a salt spoonful 
of salt and half as much ]K‘j>per, and 
at the last add a little of the butter, 
about half an ounce. The rest of 
the butter should be put in the pan, 
and when hot pour in the eggs, Ac., 
and stir until the mixture begins to 
set and j)resent a lumi>y appearance, 
using a wooden s])oon : then cease the 
stirring, and slacken the heat a trifle, 
shaking the pan, and taking cart^ that 
the omelet does nut stick and bum. 
j Slide it on to a very hot dish and 
I double it over : if light and properly 
cooked, it will crack slightly in the 
turning ; to remain whole is generally 
a sign of toughm\sK. *Servo at once. 

This may be laried by adding a 
s]»oonful of grated ham or tongue to 
the mixture; or a little ]»owdered 
; mixed lierUs may be u.sed. Water or 
, milk is (tptioiial. (»<; lemarks on 
i j»age 880 .) 

Audf/if-r //y?v. — Arid tri the r*gg8 a 
t<*asp<Kmful anrl a half of giiit**d i her^fc, 
and omit 1b«* lierbs ; slightly inerease 
the amount (»f pr*pj»er or arid a dash of 
cayenne ; a pinch of e< b*ry salt is an 
improvement. A little morr* butt<*r 
may Ik* }>ut in tlu^ mixture. Cook as 
ulsivr*, and take can^ to iisr^ the palctto 
knife occa.sionally to prevent eticking. 
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Note. — T ho ogg;s are to be beaten 
until they fri»th, and tho butter heated 
only to the (*011110011001110111 of frizzling? 
lK)int. 

Savoury Omelet, Plain.— In 

this tho butter is d(‘cr(fas(Ml in pro- 
j)oi 1 ion, and tho egfjfs an* only to Ik^ 
lK\"iten a wry litths so tluit the omelet 
wh(‘ii eook(sl presents a streaky a])- 
]»earanee. Kecpiired : for a small dish, 
two oj^gs, an ounce of butter, a little 
salt and pepper, and a ]nneh of mixed 
herbs, or parsley and thyme. Cost, 
about 3 d. 

"Jlio whole of tho butter should 1 k> 
m(‘ltod in tho jian as doseribod above, 
and as soon as tho eggs are b(‘at(m just 
to Bojiarate tho yolks from tho ^^hites, 
and tho seasoning added, they arc to 
be ]K)urod in the j)an, and the stirring 
eontiinu'd until the omelet is about 
threo-jmrts sot ; it should then Tk* 
jmsln^d up to fomi a seinieirele, and 
held in front of th«< tin* for a minute, 
and slid off on to a hot dish. A 
small ]ian should be used for an omelet 
made with two eggs. Jn stiiTing, bo 
careful to scrai)e up the omelet at the 
edgns. 

Note. — The t<*nii S('mieirele is eom- 
inonly emjdoyed, but the shajie to aim 
at is, strictly speaking, that known as 
the “half moon,” the mixture lu'ing 
imshod up with tho knih* when the 
c(mtro of tho })an is rt'ached, and a 
half circle fonned ; this results in a 
])oint(*d a])pearaneo at the (uids, and is 
not ditfieult aft it a few trials. 

Savoury Pancakes.— In- 
quired : batt(T and scra])s as Indow. 
Cbst, variable. 

The batter for savoury puddings 
(page 791 ) may bo used, and many nict' 
little dishes may bo indulged in at 
small cost Tho romains of a joint of 
hoof should b(' scrapod from the Ixmo, 
and if underdone all the better. Ham 
or bacon, with or without a sc'asoning 
of sagt* or mixed luubs, and a litth? 
fin(‘ly cho])])od onion, will be found 
very satisfaetoi*y. These look niet*r 
if rolled and sprinkled with bro^Ti 
crumbs. 


Stuffed . — Required : plain batter and 
mincje for filling. Cost, variable. 

See Plain Pancakes, page 911, and 
make as directed ; then put in a minci* 
of any savoury variety; a good se- 
h‘ction will be foimd on reference to 
th(‘ Index. There is hardly one that 
may not 1)0 j)re8S(‘d into the service, 
from poultry or game to a vegetable 
purc(‘, so long as it is thic^k enough to 
remain in the batter ; it should be put 
in from a spoon, to form a roll nearly 
the width of the jjan cake, w’hich should 
b(‘ rolled up. A suitable sauce or 
gi’avv is an imj)rovement, but not a 
n(‘e(‘.ssity. It is sometimes recom- 
mended that the jxincakes be laid in 
gravy t<j h(*at after filling, but we 
think they are nicer as above. A 
vegetable sauce, as onion, celery, Ac., 
goes well with them, and makes the 
dish more economical. A plain salad 
is a suitable addition. 

Shell - fish Omelet. — [See 

Salmon Omelet.) 

Spinach Omelet. — There are 
tw’o ways of making this. R('quir(*d : 
matcTials for a savoui*y omelet and a 
spinach ])ure('. See page 900 for the 
oiueh^t, and suijposing it to be made of 
four eggs, add a couple of s])00nfuls of 
the ])uree, and (utluT doul)le it over 
or fold the omelet round, afttT putting 
the puree in the middle, and turn it 
out upside down on a hot dish. Hie 
other way is to i)nqxire six eggs, and 
add to tluau, after the usual seasoning, 
a h(\aping tablespoonful of spinach 
pure(‘, with a little chopped chervil 
and taiTagon ; then fry, and serve with 
anv nice sauce rouncl it. Cost, from 
Cd! to 8 d. 

Spinach Sonffl^.— Required : a 
spinach puree, eggs, seasoning, &c., as 
Mow. Cost, about lOd. 

Str the recipes for spinach puree 
in Huessed Vegetaelks. Supposing 
a ])Ound of spinach to have been 
u.sed in making it, add the yolks of 
four eggs, tw"0 tnblespoonfuls of 
cream, a little extm seasoning, and the 
stiff whites of five eggs. Butter the 
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case, and nearly three-parts fill it, jaii 
the paper round as usual, and Iwike at 
a moderate heat. Dredj^o with (Tumhs, 
and ))ut a few bits of butter on l>eft)re 
baking. When done, have ready a 
little sieved egg yolk, and i)ut it in the 
centre or round the edge of the soufllc ; 
or serve it^jdaiii if jmdorred. The 
yolk of a hiird egg sieved may be 2 )ut 
in the s]>inach used for the souffle. 

For a .s])inach and ham souffle, a 
f(‘w slrij)s of cooked ham that liave 
been coated with good sauce should be 
addend : a couple of ounces or less will 
suffice. 

Sweetbread Fritters. — Fe- 

qiiin'd : a cooked sweetbread, sauce, 
batter, and gtirnish, as bidow. C’ost, 
about 2s. 6d., if calfs sweetbread, but 
a pi\)portionate quantity of lamb's or 
sheep’s may be U8(‘d. 

The sweetbread may bo biiiised (»r 
stewed (.vcc rccii»es'i : when cold, it 
should be slic(*d thinly, and sjm^ad 
with a little thick sauce (»f any kind 
that could be served with tlie sweet- 
bread or other veal dislujs: then juit 
them two tcjgetli* r sandwich fashion, 
on tht! sju-ead sid(‘. and coat with 
the rich frying ])atter of j»age 890. 
Fry a didicat<‘ brown and ([uittf crisp, 
and drain ; garnish with jiarsley and 
lemon. 

Sweetbread Fritters k la 

Farxuesail. — Required : a mince as 
b'dow, and some };atter and sauce, 
C'i*st. vaiiable. 

dake any kind of sweedbread, ox 
exempted, and cook it nicely as above 
directed; or it may lx; boiled in good 
white stock. When cold, cut it in 
small dic<^, and to a quarter of a ]jound 
add the bdlowing : the Imrd-ljoiled 
y(jlk oi an egg, half a ti‘a.sj) 0 (mful of 
anchovy essence, an ounf*e of grated 
rarnie.>an cheese, a little white jM’jqxr 
arul eayenm; and gratc'il lemon jx*c.*l, a 
tahlesj>ooiifiil <.f rieh wliite sauce, and 
an oiinec of mi need or eliojqxxl ham or 
toiigiK^ ; blend and bind, with the yolk 
of a mw (‘gg and some fim* bread- 
crumbs ''about an ounce oi the latter). 
A s^KJonful of cream may re^dace the 


sauce. Leaver for a lime in a cold 
place, and fomi into little balls oven 
in size. Then roll them in fine llonr, 
and brush them with white of egg, 
llien finish as above. 

Note. — By omitting the ('boose, and 
adding some lierbs, with a little mon^ 
bread and ham or tongue, anotlu'r 
dish is obtained, viz., Sweethkead 
Fuittkus, Savouuy. 

Tomato and Cheese SonflLd. 

— This is a tasty and ch('ap dish. 
Kequired: half a ]>int of fresh tomato 
jmlp, two ouiKt's of good ch('('se in 
dice, th(‘ saint' weight (»f butter, an 
oiint'e and a half (»f boiled mat'aroni in 
dice, tht' .‘'amt' wt ig-ht of bn'ad-('ruinbs, 
the y<»lks (>f twt) and the whites t>f 
three t'ggs. and a good st'usoning of 
sail, jK'tqu'r, niu.stard, and cayt'iine. 
A dash of mixed herbs may be addl'd. 
Cost, about Is. 

Tbi' wholt' of tlu' ingredients, ex- 
e('i)t th»' egus, should be ]>ut in u 
sauet:j>an ami well mixi'tl, Ibon stiriftl 
until tin* mixture buil.s; when cool, 
the yolks should be beaten in, and the 
whites in as for otlmr souilles. 

Bake in a dish or tin tliat has bi'cn 
buttti'tMl and dr('ti:r*'d with bruwiu'd 
bread-cnim])". St-rve vt'i v liot. and 
strew with grated cht'cse. This is 
impr(»ve(l by nsinir a dash of gnitt'il 
Fannesjin. in atblition to the ehcese 
alnivc namcil. For a vt'getarian dish, 
oil may be list'd in jtla('(‘ of butter 
if likt'd ; about an tmiu'f; will do. 

Vegetable Omelets. Tt> de- 
tail the whole td Iht* oiiU'lets lluit may 
r<*ecive tier addition of vegetuhlc 
would lake mueli spat'e. ^rimse given 
should, therefore, be regarded as spet'i- 
inens only. There are. it will be 
noted, two ways of adding the vcg(^- 
tables : t'ilher by int'orporatit>n witli 
till' eg'gs, or in tlu? fonii of a imrec 
aft(‘r the ornehd is finished, and just 
Iwdon; folding, Befercme to the 
ncipes iimh r Vi;(iKTAHi.i;H will suggest 
many suitable; ones, the main thing 
t<» remember bidrig tlmt llie mass must 
always Is* tliiek enough to remain in 
I the* (unek'l ; generally spc'aking, if it 
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just falls fr(.in the s])Oon it is ri"ht. 
it is also iTii])<)rtant that it he hot. 
'i'he puree may h(^ whitf; or hrowii ; if 
the latter, a little glaze, dissolved in 
any gi'uvy or siuicc; tliat may he used 


for it, will assist in hiudiiig as well 
as enriching it. A jdain salad is 
jilways a tasty and suitahhi addition to 
this class of omelets, though not com- 
monly met with, nor indispensable. 


SWEET 

Al6 PajLCSlceS. — llecpiired : a 
cpuirter of a ])ound of Hour, a tcHS]K)on- 
fnl of brown sugar, a pinch of salt, 
and ii(*arly half a ])int of ale, with 
spice to taste. CVjst, about 3d. 

'J'he dry materials an* to be mixed 
and the ale added, and the battcT wtdl 
beaten. This is a favourite })ancakc 
mixtun^ with snm(‘ ; tlu* cakes an‘ 
rather thi(“k as a rule, and brown sug*ar 
is sprinkled lK‘tween them. The above 
would make two or three (uily. A 
variation of thcs(‘ is made by adding 
th(i white of an egg to ('Very half pint 
of ale us(!d, and sonictinit's a mixtun* 
of milk and ale, with tlu‘ yolk of an 
egg only, is ju'eferred ; a mixtuKJ of 
brown and white Hour is liked by 
some, while ollu'rs {uld a small pro- 
portion of barley-tluur. 

Apple Fritters. — Kecpiired: 

ai)])les, sugar, frying butter, and plenty 
of hot fat. (tost, about Sd., for a dish 
made from half a pound of a])}des. 

IVel the a])])b*s, and slice them the 
thickness of a shilling. Tlu'ii take the 
cores out to leave rings of ai>i)le : thest* 
sliould he rolled in sugar and dipped j 
in the thick hatter of page 889 ; a , 
strong iron skewer should ho nsed for | 
liftiJig them, and the fat must he vi'ry I 
hot. As many as the jan will liold * 
may go in at oiic(i, hut they should 
not h(^ allowc'd to touch, or they will 
join. When oiu> side is done, turn 
thiun over ; they should 1 ki quite a pale 
fawnish hrowii, and ought to putf up 
almost into l)alls if the fat is right. 

A dish should he near the tire, covered 
with a sheet of paper, and tlie fritters 
should be put in a single layer on it 
as soon as done. When all are ready, 
dish them in a ring, never in a pile, 


DISHES. 

find sprinkle with sugar, and servo 
at once. 

I'his a plain way, aiul a jdaiii hatter 
will servt^ so that it is thick, hut for a 
good disli the rich frying hatter should 
lx* used. A little care is needed to 
)>rev(uit the morsels of hatter which 
fall off and soon hum, adlu'ring to 
the fritters: therefore, a watchful eye 
must he kept on them, and they must 
he skimmed out as soon as noticed. It 
is also ncccs>ary to let th(* fat lieat 
before the second lot of fritt(*rs go 
in. These remarks a}»ply to all sorts 
of fritti'is that ar»‘ cooked in this way. 
Tlu; additi(»ii of a little spice to tlu^ 
sug:n- in which the a])j>les are rolled 
is (jidte o})tional. Uiiited lemon or 
orange rind is also used. The dish on 
wliich tlie frilti'i-s me served must he 
hot, and a st'i vic'tte or paper should he 
jdaced under them. (•SVt* Arnicor 
Fkittkus.) 

Pears may he quart eied or sliced, 
and used similarly. 

Apple Pancakes,— Pequircxl: a 
halter made from a ])iut of milk, a 
saltsjKxmful of i)owd('red eiimamoa 
and ginger mixed, and a luiich of 
giatt'd nutmeg, half a pound of flour, a 
]»ineh of salt, four large or five small 
(*ggs, and apples, as below. Cost, 
about lOd. 

; Tlu* kitter should hv made in the 
i usual wuy, and, after it has stood for a 
i time, flu* apples ju’c to he addc'd. To 
])rt‘part‘ them, peel and core, and chop 
them in pieces the size of a coffee 
. berry or thereabouts. They should be 
j of good flavour, and a kind that will 
j cook quickly. About four tahlesjK>on- 
i fills will suftice. A small pan should 
! be used, and the batter poiu-ed. in to 
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cover the hottom. They requii'e care 
in turning. Time to fry, a few 
minutes. Dish in a pile, or roll up as 
preferred. Serve with sugar and 
lemon juice. For a better dish, s])read 
the pancakes thinly with a little wanii 
apple jelly, and send sugar to table. 

same mixture may be droppt'd a 
spoonful at a time in the pan for 
apple fritters. The addition of cur- 
rants is approved by some, and grated 
lemon may be substituted for the 
spice. 

Apple Souffle, Ctermaii.~He- 

q Hired: four apides of medium size 
sugar and spice, two and a half onne(‘'< 
of butter, two ounces of flour, the rind 
of half a lemon, four eggs, and half 
a gill of cream or milk. Cost, about 
Is. to Is. 3d. 

The applevS should be stewed with i 
the lemon rind and spice, and j>a.ss(‘d 
through a sieve, then sweetened enough 
for the whole souffle mixture. The 
creamed butter, yolks of eggs, flour, 
and milk or cream are then to bo very 


milk and cream mi.\ed, three ounces of 
fine rice-flour, or the sanu' of potato- 
flour, or a trifle less of corn-flour or 
arrowroot, the yolks of flve large eggs, 
the whites of six, and a little flavour- 
ing. Cost, about 2s. to 2s. Cd., ac- 
cording to the fruit and tpiantity of 
cream used. If all milk be used, add 
two ounces of butter. 

The fruit should ho 8immer(‘d with 
the water and sugar, and passe kI 
through a sieve. The liour and milk 
are to he boiled as usual, and added to 
the hot fruit ; when cool, juit tlie 
yolks in, and when the white's, 
with a little^ bmndy or almond essence; 
or for a better dish, a inixtun' of 
noyeau and brandy. This is a rieli 
di.sh, and shtmld not be spoilt in the 
flavemring. Time to bake, about forty 
minutes. This may be served plain, 
or with sauce, or a hot or cedd puree of 
apricots. 

XoTK. — This will serve as a guide 
for other souffles made from stoiu* 
i fruit. 


well beaten, the stiff whito.s going in 
at the last. It will be noticed that the j 
flour and butter an* not cooked before- | 
hand in this, therefore.* it takes les.s I 
time to ])repare. The apjde pulj) | 
should go in before the whites of C'ggs. j 
This is nice for small souffles in pa]R*r j 
or china cases. Bake to a ])ale brown 
only. 

Apricot Prittera.— 'I’hesr may 
l)e made exactly like the apj)le fritters 
of page 903, so far as the coating and 
frying are concerned. The fruit re- 
quires to }>e halved and stoned, and 
if quit(‘ rijje may be used raw. but 
semi-ripe must lx? stewed a little first. 
'Tlie tinm*(l or bottled fruit may Ik* 
used witli sucee.ss if well drained from 
the s%Tup. For 8uj)erior dishes, the 
fruit is twjakcHl in wine or brandy for 
an hour, thf;n dniined and coated. ! 
Fear hes and othr?r stone fruit may bi* 
so used, (’ost, very variable. 

Apricot Souffle. — Kf^^uired : a 

dozen 2 i|K‘ apricots, thriK; or four 
ounces of fine sugar, two or threso 
tablespoonfuls of water, half a pint of 


Banana Fritters. — Kequired : 
fruit, batter, and flavourings, <ke., as 
below. Cost, about 3d. each, l>ut 
variable. 

Peel tin* fruit at the last moment, as 
exjKi.sure to the air darkens it ; it should 
lx* just rij)e, no more. Then cut each 
longwi.s(‘ in two, or four j>arts if large 
fruit. It may lx* simply sugax'ed, or 
dij>pf.*d for n sec(*nd (►r two in rose- 
water, oninge-flower water, swi*r‘t(*ned 
sherry’ or rum ; use eitherof tlie batters 
given for Stuawhkkky Fuittmus on 
]«ige 91 o, and finish off* in tlie wime 
way. A more eom])lieated fritter, but 
worth the troulile, is made by slicing 
the fruit and putting a hiyer (»f graUxl 
j>ine Ix'tween two slices. A deft hand 
is wanbxi for coating. 'These an^ gexx! 
plain, but a litth* dish of giated }»ine 
imiy go to bible. For ordinary fritU‘rH 
tlutl liave not lxH;n flavoured in any 
way, a wine twiuee may lx; serveni. 
Sweeteruxi and hwibsl claret is a |K)pu- 
lar f«mee at tumw tables. 

Brandjr SonflM. Koquirod : 
half a pint of milk, a strip of lemon 
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peel, two ounces of fine Hour, a gill of 
cream, two ounces of butter, the yolks 
of four eggs, the whites of six, a 
tablospoonful of brandy, the same of 
pounded sugar, and a "little jam and 
sauce. Cost, about Is., exclusive of 
sauce. 

The milk should be flavoured with 
the lemon, then strained and boiled, 
and the flour and cream mixed and 
stirred in, then cooked for a minute ; 
the butter should thtm go in, and the 
yolks of eggs when cool. The brandy 
and the whipped whites go last. The 
jam is put at the bottom of the 
greased tin, and the souflle baked for 
about thirty -five minutes. If jam is 
not liked, another ounce of sugar may 
be used ; or if a very sweet sauce is 
selected, this addition will not be 
necessary. Sift sugar over before 
serving. 

Noth. — Sherry or Madeira may be 
used in the same way. 

Brioche Fritters. —Kcquired : 
brioche paste (page 1016), frying fat, 
sugar, jam, ic., as below. Cost, 
about 2(1. each, or less if small. 

Koll the prei)ared pa.stc out when it 
is just ready for baking, and cut it 
in rounds, or ovals, or fingers, or fancy 
shapes, but it must be thin, or by the 
time? the paste is brown the fritters 
will not be done. Then spread half 
the pieces with rich jam, and jmt 
another piece over, moistening the 
edges with egg or water, and pressing 
them well together. Then drop them 
at once into hot fat to cover, lard 
being usually employed. They should 
be well done, but kept pale, and this 
wants some little management. Drain 
and dust with sugai’, or serve as they 
arc. 

Another way is to roll the jmste in 
fi hall, and insert a little stiff jam in, 
closing the space very securely. This 
i.s, we think, less likely to prove a 
success in the hands of the novice. In 
tile opinion of many, brioche is at its 
best in the fonii of fritters. 

Cake or Pudding Fritters. 

—The recipe for pouna cake fritters 
52 ' 


on page 913 illustrates the principle of 
making these. Any cake, fruit or 
l>lain, and however stale, may be used 
in this way with advantage. The 
German Bread Fritters of page 
907 show the various waj'S of treating 
it. The kinds of pudding that are 
suitable are rice or any of the class, 
either rich or plain, and with fruit 
or without, so long as it is fiim enough 
M’hen cold to cut in strips or other 
shapes. The adjuncts must depend on 
the richness and sweetness of the 
pudding; a very plain one will he 
improved by serving with fruit jelly 
or jam, while a rich one wants nothing 
more than a dust of powdered sugar to 
make the dish palatable. A custard 
sauce is sometiinos served with these. 

Note. — For a high-class variety of 
this dish, the cake or pudding is 
soaked in wine. One of the best is 
made from ^fadeira cake, put iu a 
little, wine of the same name, then 
<‘oalod with beaten egg, next with 
butter, and spread with hot apricot 
jam after frying. 

Cherry Souffle, Carman.— 

Kequired : two ounces of flour, three 
ounces of sugar, half a pint of milk, 
half a gill of (ueam, three eggs, two 
ounces of butter, half a pound of rij>e 
black chenles, and a good pinch of 
powdered cinnamon, and a little clove 
or nutmeg flavouring. Cost, about 
Is. 2d., when fruit is in full season. 

The flour and milk are to be boiled 
until thick, then put by to cool. The 
butler, sugar, spice, and yolks of eggs 
are thoroughly beaten together, the 
butter iK'ing fii’st creamed. The thick 
milk is then added, and the fruit and 
stiff whites of eggs at the last. The 
tin is buttered and coated with grated 
bread, and the souflle baked in a good 
oven. 

Cocoa-nut Sonffl^.—Hequired : 

a quarter of a pound of plain rusks, 
the same of cocoa-iuit, a gill of milk, 
the same of cream, two tablespoonfuls 
of rose-water, the yolks of throe eggs, 
and the whites of four, two ounces 
of butter, half an ounce of aiTOwroot. 
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an ounce and a half of >\'hite sugar, 
and a little jam. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Melt the butter, add the arrowroot 
mixed with a little of the milk, and 
stir to the boil ; the rusks should bo 
broken uj), and put with the cocoa-nut 
and the rest of the milk, previously 
boiled, to soak in a covered vessel; 
add the arrowroot and sugar, and 
when cold the yolks of eggs, then the 
whites, beaten to the stitfest possible 
froth. Pour into a prcpai*ed tin, and 
steam for an hour or so. The rusks 
should be beaten very well with a 
fork. When done turn out, and pour 
the heated jam round (red ciirrant or 
raspbenw is recomiiKiuded). Any sauce 
may be used in j^lace of the jam. 

Coffee Custard Fritters.— 

Required : a gill of milk, the same of 
cream, the yolks of live eggs, an ounce 
of flour, a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, two or three ounces of sugaj*, 
and a tablespoonful of cofiee essence. 
Cost, about Is. 

The materials should be beaten to- 
gothci', and j)Oiired into a shallow tin ol- 
dish, and hak(;d over water in a very 
gentle oven; then left to get cold, when 
it should bo out in strips about two 
inches long, tin inch wide, and half an 
inch thick, and rolled in .sugar, then 
dipped in frying batter, and fried in 
butter to a i»ai(^ brown. These are 
nicest if sj^rii ikied with cinnamon 
sugar. The ])roj)ortioiis nuiy Ik.* 
varicKl, hut should more eoffee e-ssenee 
be addc'd, the milk should be redueed 
a little. A little eliestiiut or fine riee- 
flour nuiy Ikj used instfKid of jdaiii 
flour. The.se require very careful 
handling to prevent breaking, and 
must first bfi cooked in a slow 
oven. fiSV<? directions for Custauus 
in Fuddifif/s.) 

XoTi:. — (’bocolate cu.sfard fritters 
are iiuide in the Siime wtiy, by using a 
tablespoonful of grated chocolate, or 
a little .soluble choeolate, and omitting 
the coifec. (V^ok the (hocolate in a 
little of the milk. In this case the 
flavouring may be cinnamon or 
vanilla. 


Coralline Fritters.— Required; 
two eggs, three ounces of coralline, an 
ounce and a half of flour, a pint and a 
quaider of milk, a pinch of salt, and 
any flavouring to taste, with some 
lemon juice and castor sugar. Cost, 
about Cd. 

The flour should bo mixed with the 
eggs and some of this milk, and then 
added to the coralline, which should 
he soaked for an hour in a portion 
of the milk ; then add the flavouring, 
and mix well. Fry in a small pan 
as directed for ikui cakes (page 911), 
dro])ping in a spoonful at a lime. U.se 
a little fal, and see that it is hot. 
l)u.st with sugar, and serve hot, and 
send lemon juice and more sugar to 
table. I’heso luv very nice with any 
of the other adjuncts named under 
}>ancakcs. The flour may be reduced 
to half an ounce by adding two more 

Coralline Fr^dng Batter.-- 

Re([uii-cd : a j/int of warm water, tli 
whites of two eggs, a good pincli of 
salt, a tablifS2K>onl‘ul of jjure .salad-oil 
or dissolved biitti-r, or any kind of 
vegi-tariau fat, and four ounces of 
toi-alliiK*. Cost, about 3d. 

The coralline sliuuld soak in the 
water, and when cold be mixed witli 
j the other ingrcdiciil.s, tlie whijqs-d 
I whites going in hist. This may bir 
j ii.‘ied in the sanu? way as ordinary frv- 
j ing Ixittcr f(jr fruit fritters ; or by 
se4isoning the mixture with iH-jqn-r 
and any dried lieibs, it servi*8 for 
tavonrv dishe.s of the same .sort. {Srv 
recij.es.) 

Cream Pancakes. — Required : 

the y(;]ks (*f four and the M'hite.s of 
fhre»- <-gg.s half a j»int of singh* ercaiii, 
a salt.-j»ooiifnl of salt, tin? lame (if 
ginger or other s])iee, or, in.Mcad ( f 
spic e, a litthi giated lemon or orange 
rind, and a qiuu-tc*r of a pound of 
Vifuinu flour, and one ounce of rice- 
flour. (Vest, about Is. 2d. 

llie batter sliould be nuule in the) 
(irdinary way, the stiff whitcjs of eggs 
being put in lost. Tho pan shoiud 
be very small, and the pancakes (^uito 
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thin ; clarified butter is con*oct for 
frying, and only enough to keep the 
batter from sticking is wanted; it 
must be quite hot, and the frying 
quickly perfonned. They may be 
dredged with sugar after rolling; or 
spread with warm apricot or other 
jam; or dished in a pile, and any of 
the usual adjuncts sent to table. V'ery 
good pancakes imiy be made with a 
mixture of milk and cream. 

Pig Fritters.— liequir(',d : figs, 
batter, frying fat, and sugar. Cost, 
abfuit Is. 

Tak(‘ a pound of good figs, and lay 
them in a potato steamer, and let 
th(‘m steam until thc'v are well 
plumped and quite soft, but not 
broken. Then dry in a c-hjth, and roll 
them in powdered sugar when the 
first heat has gone oh. Coat with 
Fkyixg Hatter, cither rich or ])lain, 
and fry tliem well in fat enough to 
cover them. Tliey should be brtnyn 
and crisp. Let them drain, then dust 
with sugar, and serve at once. Should 
the figs b(5 very large, split tlnmi, and 
roll them up so that the cut side docs 
not come in contact witli the hatter. 

Note. — For a very suptjrior dish, a 
morsel of almond or cocoa-nut paste, 
as irsed for cakes may he inserted in 
each fig ; or the figs, after steaming 
until luilf done, may he i)iit to soak in 
rum for an hour. In tho latter case, 
the batter sliould he extra thick, as 
the moisture! resulting from the soak- 
ing tends to thill it, 

Francli Pancakes.— Required : 
four ounces of butter, four eggs, four 
4111(1 a half ouiicos of fine fiour, three 
4ind a half ounces of sugar, milk, and a 
little flavouring. Cost, about fid. 

The butter should ho creamed and 
mi.xed with the sugar; tho yolks of 
next, and thou the flour very 
lightly; tho whites of eggs are to 
ho heatou and added by dogi’cos, and 
tho milk poured in a spoonful at a 
time until tho mixtiiro is of tho con- 
sistence of thick cream. If desired 
a little plainer, the butter may bo 
teduced to two ounces, and tho milk 


increased in proportion. Then hako 
on greased tin plates in a sharp oven, 
anci spread with wann jam or jelly, 
and (iish in a pile; or serve plainly 
with sugar and lemon juice, or any 
nice fruit syrup or a sweet pudding 
sauce. These ai-e suitable for tea. 

Another way of mixing is to cream 
the butter, and beat the eggs in w'hole 
with the other ingredients, a little 
of each until the whole are u.sed up, 
and to continue the heating up to the 
moment of baking. A slow oven will 
spoil them whichever inode is followed. 

German Bread Fritters.— 

lle(piii('d : hriiiid, hatter, sugar, kc., 
as holow. Cost, variable, according to 
the kind of hn'ad and the adjuncts, but 
tho dish is always an economical^ one. 

Tho bread may 1x5 quite plain, 
tliough one of the lighter kinds given 
in a lator cha|dcr is preferable. Cut 
it in neat slices, free from crust, and 
soak f<.)r a few minutes in a little milk, 
or, for a Ix^tter dish, a thin custard; 
then drain and coat with frying Ixitter 
(page B80), and fry a delicate brown. 
The usual adjuncts are sugar and 
cream, jam, fruit jellies of various 
kinds, stowed fruit, honey, &c. The 
frittci-s are sometimes .spread with jam 
before serving. When milk is used 
for the soaking, it may he flavoured to 
taste and sweetened a little, hut too 
much sugar is a mistake. The fritters 
should he left for a time to dry, or 
they may ho floured a little ; another 
way is to brush them over with beaten 
egg. Thcjje are sometimes put quite 
})lain into the fat, a small quantity 
being used as for pancakes ; they 01*0 
then turned about at a moderate heat 
until brown, and served at once. This 
is a quickly made and cheap dish, but 
very nice. 

Ginger Omelet.— Acquired: four 
eggs, half an ounce of sugar, half a 
t(!aspoonful of grated lemon peel, a 
tahlespoonful of preserved ginger in 
small dice, and two tahlespoonfuls of 
tho syrup, a tablespoonful of cream, 
and a fourth as much pale brandy, 
i. Cost, about 9d. 



<nnvgtMt e^mriiir sooit. 


u (or the jam omolt^H at 
jwit tho (ringvr in tht* 
CKsatoe ifUar h«4it.ing it, thou fold over 
Mid ghize, and pour the hot K)*rii]) 
round it. 

Anikthfr irttp . — The omelet mixtun* 
may be flavounni with ginger or 
g:iuger brandy, and a little ginger 
Bailee (page 121) poured round. 

Note. — Pineapple omelet is made as 
above, using presen*ed pine and syrup 
instead of ginger and syrup. The 
flavouring may be lemon, or the 
mixture may be left plain. Grated 
pine is very nice for this. 

Tti Pancakes. — Eequired : 

a teacupful of rice, milk, six eggs, a 
flavouring of ground cinnamon and 
cloves, two ounces of sugar, and some 
butter. Cost, about lOcl. 

The rice should be boiled to a pulp 
in milk to cover it, then mixed with 
the eggs and sugar when cold. The 
whole should be well beaten. I’bis 
mixture makes two pancakes. For 
each, an ounce (»f butter should he 
heated in the j>an, and when the 
bottom is cookid, the ]>an should be 
held in front of the fire for the top 
to brown, as these ai'e not to be* 
turned. Have a hot dish ready, and 
slide the pancake off with care, then 
cut it in four. Place the second one 
in the same way, and dust with sugar. 
To cook the rice, see page 559. 

Jam Omelet. — Required : ma- 
terials as for a })lain sweet omelet, 
with the addition of a teaspoonful of 
jam for every egg used in the omelet, 
and flavouring and sugar as below. 
Cost, according to size. 

Supposing raspberry or currant jam 
to he used, the omelet may he flavoured 
with vanilla, and a teaspoonful of 
sugar added for two eggs, or this may 
he omitted, as it dejiends upon taste 
whether it is required. The jam 
should Ixi sieved to keep the seeds 
ha<rk should raspbeny be used, and 
either should Ije warmed so as to bi* 
ready by the lime the omelet is nearly 
done. Keep the omelet round, ani 



Amthrr strawberry jam, 

and flavour the mixture with a little 
lemon rind. 


Another wap. — Take some nice 
ajirieot jam, and put it in the centre, 
after flavouring the mixture with a 
few drops of brandy or noyoau, or 
it may he left })lain. When folded 
over, sift some sugar on; then take 
a hot iron skewer, and mark in uii}' 
mttem, such as diamonds or stripes, 
^is mode can be followed in all sorts 
of sweet omelets. 

Note. — Maniialade of any kind may 
be introduced into omelets in the 
above way. Melted fruit jelly may bo 
poured round sweet omelets. 

Leipzig Pancakes.— Required : 
half a pound of flour, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, the yolks of four and the 
whites of two eggs, four ounces of 
white sugar, th(‘ same (»f butter, a 
tablosj) 0 ()nful of fresh yeast, and throe 
gills of tei)id milk. (.’ost, about lOd. 

The batter should !)(» iuiximI with 
care, the flour, sugar, salt, and butter 
lieiiig blended with the yolks of eggs ; 
the whites should be stirred in, and 
the whole made into a batter w'kh the 
milk, in which the yeast should lx? 
dissolved. The bowl containing this 
should be? cov(;red, and set in a warm 
place to rise. The pancakes should he 
quite small and thin, and served in 
lulu's w’illx jam lietwocn them. Mar- 
malade or jelly may be used instead of 
jam. 

Note.— Simply grease the pan in 
frying these. 

Lemon Souffle. — Required : the 
yolks of throe eggs, the whites of four, 
a large lemon, half a pint of milk, 
an ounce and a luilf each of corn-flour, 
sugar, and butter. Cost, alxmt 7d. 

The lemon should he thinly peeled, 
and the peel put in the milk to steo]) 
in a w'ann place ; or the whole of the 
yellow rind may be taken off with the 
lum])6 of sugar; the butter should ho 
melted in a stewjxan, and mixed with 
the corn-flour, the boiling milk being 
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added by degrees ; cook for a minute, 
then beiit the yolks in off the fire, and 
the whites when cool. This is nicest 
steamed. A nice hot sauce should bo 
served with it — a custard is a favourite 
one; the lemon rind may bo used a 
second time to flavour it if it has been 
steeped; if rasped, a second lemon 
will bo wanted. Ordinary flour may 
bo used, then two ounces should be 
taken. 

An orange souffle is made as above, 
the sugar being reduced a little. A 
grate of lemon rind improves it, orange 
alone being rather insipid. 

Omelets on Pire.— An omelet 
surrounded by biuiiing spirit " 
general favourite, and rum is very 
I)opular. An omelet made of three 
or four eggs should he put on the dish 
for serving, and a little sugar sprinkled 
over ; about half a gill of spirit is then 
to be pour(‘d round and lighted, and a 
beautifully browned and delicat('ly 
flavoured dish will he the result. Care 
should tak<‘n tnd to make the 
omelet too sweet at starting, and to 
add no flavouring that would clash 
with that of the sj)int. Vanilla is 
perhai)S the heat that can he list'd if 
rum be the selected spirit ; and a dash 
of almond or lemon for brandy. 

Omelet SonfB.^.— Koquired : two 
eggs, half an ounce of butter, half 
an oimco of sugar, half a tahlospoon- 
ful of rose or orange flower- water, and 
a little flavoured sugar. Cost, about 
3d. or 4d. 

The butter should be melted in a 
pan about five inches in diameter, and 
the sugar and orange-water lioiled in 
another j>:in to a syrnj), and left until 
reduced to half; this is then to be 
beaten with the yolks of I'ggs, and the 
stiff whites are to he added very lightly. 
Pour into the pan, and stir for a few 
seconds, until the under-side is set, and 
see that the fire is rathiu' slow’er than 
for an ordinary omelet. Then juit. the 
pan in a sharp oA en, and when a deli- 
cate fawn colour remove it, and turn the 
omelet out upside down on the dish. 
A sharp fire will serve for finishing 


the omelet off should the oven not 
be hot enough. Less than a couple of 
minutes should do it. Loosen the 
edges with a knife, and, before turning 
out, fold in half, and dredge the 
flavoured sugar over, and serve at once. 
It wdll he noted that this dish is made 
with a small proportion of butter ; for 
a richer one an ounce could be used, hut 
as desciibed it will be very light, and 
is often prefen-ed to the rich ones. It 
is not essential that the sugar and 
flavoiu'od water ho boiled to a syrup ; 
for a jdaincr dish, the sugar alone will 
suffice, or a grate of nutmeg may he 
added, or a few drops of flavouring 
1 essence. 

Another U'ln /. — lloquired : four eggs, 
two and a half ounces of powdered 
sugar, a toaspoonful of vanilla essence, 
an ounce and a half of butter. Cost, 
about 6d. 

The yolks of eggs are beaten up 
with the sugar and flavouring until 
quite light, and the whites are beaten 
to a stiff frotli, then added as gently as 
possible. The butter should be heated 
ill the ])au, and the mixture poured in, 
and after it has been stirred for a 
i minute, and the edges commence to 
i set, they should he turned up wdth the 
knife, so as to make the omelet thick 
in the middle; it is then to be care- 
fully slid on to a fiat china or plated 
baking dish, which should bo buttered, 
and transfeiTcd to a hot oven. It 
should be firm to the touch, and well 
risen in about ten minutes, and sugar 
should be sifted over. It may bo 
marked with a skewer; or the sala- 
mander held over for a second, A 
tablespoonful of flour to four or six 
eggs is often jmt in the mixture for 
an omelet souffle, for the purpose of 
giving firmness. We do not recom- 
mend it, but name it for the benefit 
of those who may like to try it. It 
renders the dish more substantial. 
Potato- or ehestnut-floiu' is also used 
in the same way. 

Another ivat /. — This will be found 
very easy, and the dish can he 
strongly recommended. It goes by the 
name of “puffed emelet’’ sometimes. 
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Kcquired : four egg’s, two ounces 
of fine sugar, the I’ind of a small 
lemon, and an oiiiico of butter. Cost, 
about 6d. 

The yolks and flavouring are to be 
beaten, and the stiff whites added as 
before; for this it is especially ne- 
cessary that the whites be as firm as 
they can be beaten. Then i)ut.the 
butter in a baking dish, and i)Our the 
mixture in as soon as the butter is 
hot ; bake about seven to ten minutes, 
according to size of eggs and doi)th of 
tin. Sugar it over, and send to table. 
Oninge rind may be used, and a trifle 
loss sugar. 

Another n'ny . — This is an excellent 
dish. Required : fi^ e eggs, two and a 
half ounces of fine sugar, a tablespoon- 
ful of sieved ratafias, a l\'w drops of 
almond essence, an ounce of butter, 
and a tablespoonful of cream. Cost, 
about 8d. 

The ingredients are mixed as above, 
the ratafias being ]mt to soak in the 
cream, and added to the yolks; the 
mixture should be jnit in a china 
souffle case, or a de(‘ji di>h buttered 
and heated, and then tuiked in a good 
oven. Given a welMi*:*ated own. these 1 
dishes are useful when a delicjite hot j 
sweet is wanted in an eniergency. ! 
Tliey arc liked by s('me better than : 
souffle.s, and are less tronlde. Care | 
must be taken to prevent the toj) i 
becoming too dark. | 

Orange Fritters. Req\ured : 
oranges, l>att(*r, sugar, A:e., as below. 
Cost, about 9d., for a dish made from a 
cou])le of oranges. 

'Hie fruit should Ik? peeled, and as 
much of the thick white pith as 
pr)ssiblfi removed. It should then Ik* 
divided i’lto the natural sectional 
divisions and th<* jiips removed. Them 
coat with sugar, and finish off us 
directed for aj)ple fritters (]>age 903). 
This is the ]dain way, and a Indfer 
dish results from wjaking the fruit 
in a little sugar and water, flavoiin*d 
with the gi*sit(?(l I'ind of one of the 
oi’anges ; or sugar and oninge, juici*, 
with the rind, is better still. Should 


the fruit ho of poor flavour, a little 
lemon jiiieo is an improvomont. Fora 
first-class dish, the fruit is soaked in 
brandy, sugar, and orange rind. 

Dry fruit is not worth converting 
into fritters. 

Orangfe Souffle. — Ijkmon 

Sorn-'L^.) 

Pancakes Plain.—(^c<? Plain 
Pancakes.) See Index for other soi-ts. 

Pineapple Fritters. — He- 

quired: pineapph;, sugar, batter, and 
a little rum or bmndy. Cost, variable. 

Sliould a fresh ])ino be used, perd 
it with little waste, and then slice and 
n'liiovi* the bard part from the centre, 
so as to leave rings. Should it not be 
fully ripe, it is best to stew it a little 
first. Then sprinkle with sugar and 
s]>irit, and leave to soak. A small 
quantity of mmnschino or other 
li(|ueur is used for a high-elass dish. 
Them coat with biitter, and finish off 
as Arri.K Fkittehs (page 903). 

Another tvatf . — (imte tin* rind of a 
leimm over the slices, then inoistem 
with a mixture of lemon juice* and 
rum. anel coat with sugar, them 
covor nj> fe>r a fe w he)urs iM'fore 
frying. Tinned pine answein for 
either ed these dishe‘s. 

Pineapple Omelet.— 

Ginoku Omelet.) 

Pineapple SonfBl^.— Ib qnired: 

thiw onneos of juneajijile* (fre*sh or 
tinne*(l), thre*(; oniic(?s of Hour, two and 
a half e)un(*e_*s of fre*.sh butle*r, the* same 
weight e>f sugar, half a of milk, 
two tahle*sp(K)nfuls of tliie k cre*um, the 
yolks ed thre'f* f*ggs, ami the whitens 
ed four, and a little* e*. sence of pine- 
a]>j>le*. Cost, about Is. 

Ple*rid the* butler and flemr in a 
stewjeaii e)ver a ge*rjtle fire*, and add 
the milk; put the* cre*am and egg 
yolks in off the fires also the) pine; 
this should be in minute* die*e, or if 
gnilesl jiine* is at band it is verj' 
Kii|K)rie»r ; add the; es.semce and whipped 
whites at the last as usual. Prepare 
the; ineiiilel Otfige; 8H7), and steam for 
an hour nna ten minutes. Turn out, 
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and servo with sauce made from pine- 
apple juice and a little wine and 
lemon juice, a gill of the first named 
to half a gill of the latter mixed to- 
gether ; this should ho slightly 
HW(Hitenod and coloured with carmine. 
Other sweet sauces miiy be .served with 
this souffle. 

Plain Pancakes. — Hoquircd : 
hatter, frying fat, and other materials 
lis below. Cost, from Is. to 2s. jicr 
dozen, according to size and richne.s.s. 

iSVy? the recipes for hatter f(jr Yohk- 
simiK IVddings (pag(! 803). The 
plainest will make very gt)od family 
j)ancakos. (6Vt* also directions for 
Hatter, page 889.) The tire should 
he brisk, and tlu* pan hot and eh tan. 
The i)an generally gets worn in the 
middle, ami (•'Special care must ho taktm 
that th(^ cak(.*s do not hum in that 
place. Always stir thi' hatter up just 
before beginning to fry. Tut a jnece 
of fat in the j)an, about the size of 
a walnut, and let it imdt and get hot, 
lh(*n ])ut in the hatter, about a quarter 
of a j»int for a good-siz('d jiancako 
of inodeiate thickness; the nic(‘st are 
tho.‘<e mafh) from hatter in suffleient 
quantity to just cover the bottom of 
the pan. AVhile frying, raise the 
edges now and again with a palette 
knife, and when the top has changed 
from its original milky condition to an 
o})aque staU', it is time? to turn the 
cake. After once watching it is quite 
easy to tell the ])recise moment for 
turning. Then finish all in the same 
way, and ]>lace on a hot dish, which 
should he kept hot over a pot of 
boiling water, or in the oven. The 
pancakes may ho kept flat, or sprinkled 
with sugar and rolled. The usual 
adj uncts are sugar and h'mon or omnge 
juice; either should he strained if 
served in a jug, or the fruit may he 
simply cut in quarters. Jam, stewed 
fruit, honey, treacle, and various sweet 
sauces are also suitable, (kirrants or 
chojiped raisins, or whole sultanas, 
may he put in, the jiancakes taking 
their name from the fruit. 

Note.— M any people add more fat 


as required, by dropping in cold lumps 
at any stage during the frying. This 
is a mistake; and when more is jiut 
in the pan it should he allowed to 
become quite hot before more hatter is 
added ; hut this takes time, and it is a 
very good plan to melt some fat in 
readiness, and keep it close to the i)an 
in a jug or basin with a liji, from 
which it can he readily poured. Pan- 
cakes that are fried in semi-heated fat, 
or w’hi(;h are made too thick, and 
insufficiently cooked, are extremely 
indigestible. 

Plain Sweet Souffle. — Pte- 

quired: a gill of milk, an ounce of 
fine Hour, the same of butter, three- 
quart ci-s of an ounce to an ouncte of 
sugrir, the yolks of three eggs and 
the whites of four, and any flavouring 
that may he liked. C'u.st, about 6d. 

Take a clean small saucepan, and 
ju.st melt the butter in, then stir in 
the flour, wliich should he dry and 
sifted. When smooth, add the milk 
gradually, and stir until the mi.xture 
reach s boiling point, and for a minute 
after; if inopcrly mixed, there will 
not he a single lump in it. Take from 
the fire, and heat in the sugar and 
flavouring, and the yolks of eggs one 
at a time, after the mass cools a little. 
"Jlie sj>e(*ks .‘^honld he removed before 
adding, hut the eggs arc not to be 
h(’atcn until they are in the saucej)an, 
tin’ll the more the better. Tlie whites 
shoukl h(’ Ix’aten to a stiff froth (page 
880), and must he added very care- 
fully, being stirred in a spoonful at 
a fimi\ Steam as directiul on page 887. 
These quantities are quite enough for 
a trial dish, and the mode fully illus- 
tmtes the principle of mixing. The 
foundation is often called “the 
panada,” and the flavouring gives its 
name to the souffle. Other flours that 
may ht? made in the same way and 
same propoi'tions are — ^rice, potato and 
chestnut, the finer and drier the 
better; of corn-flour or arrowroot, on 
account of the starchy nature, a^ut 
three-quarters of an ounce would 
suffice. Souffles arc dishes that are at 
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first sight rather costly, but this is 
more apparent than real, as the bulk, 
when done, is considerably greater 
than would be expected from the 
weight of materials. A souffle cannot 
be made successfully with very few 
eggs. Imitations are to be had by 
using flour or other thickening in 
increased proportion, and reducing the 
eggs, but the dish then lacks the 
lightness of a true souffle. 

To re-heat the above, should any be 
left, set the dish or plate over a sauce- 
pan or oval pot of boiling water, 
covering the souffle with a basin; or 
set the plate in a potato steamer. Do 
not attemj)! to re-hcat it in the oven, 
unless the precaution of sotting the 
basin containing it in a tin of hot 
water be observed. This is but a 
makeshift for either of the other ways 
given. 

Polish Fritters. — Iloquired : 
four egg.s, half a pint of milk, a 
quarter of a pint of cream, an ounce of 
oiled butter, the rind of half a lemon, 
a few lumps of sugfir, the fourth of 
a nutmeg, six ounces of wann flour, 
and some curmnts. (.Vist, about Is. 2d. 

The sugar should be rasj)cd on the 
lemon rind, and thf'n crushed to 
powder, and mixed with the grated 
nutmeg; the batter i.s then to la* made 
in the ordinary way, and the mixture 
droj)j>€*d a tablesiuKmful at a time into 
the hf)t fat, the cumints Inniig 
sprinkled over the to]) just a.s it 
is ])Oured in the ])an, and they .should 
nearly cover the Ijatter. Sprinkle 
^^ith ]K;wdered sugar b(*fore sc*r\'ing. 
The same l)atf(‘r maki^s good pan- 
cakes, but they mu.st 1)0 small and 
thin, drfslged freely with sugar and 
rolled u]). 

Poor Knights’ letters. — 

Kequired : some stale trench ixills, 
milk and custard, butter and sugar. : 
(’ost, about 9d. for a mcKiium-sized 
dish. 

The bread should l)e cut in Klier;.s 
half an inch thick, and soakc*d in milk 
until soft b)it not broken. For the 
custard^ allow four eggs to the cpmrt 


of milk, and sweeten and flavour it; 
nutmeg is generally used for this dish. 
While raw, pour a little over the 
bread, then fry the slices to a good 
brown ; thicken the rG.st of the custard 
in the usual way, and i)our in 
the dish, either over or rountl the 
fritters. The butter and sugar should 
be served apart. 

Another way . — Thicken the custard, 
and pour it over the slices at first 
instead of using any milk. When 
cold, coat them over with beaten 
egg, and fry »'us befoic*; then servo 
with butter and sugar only. This 
is an old-fashioned dish that will bo 
found v(Ty good. The brcfid, if friend 
and laid in a ])ic-dish, with boiled 
custard j)ourod over, becomes l*ooit 
Knights’ Pudding. 

Potato PritterB. — Kequired : 
half a ])ound of ])otHto pul]), two 
ouiu'es of sugar, two tabb?sj)()onfuls of 
milk, a little sj»iee or lemon or other 
e.ss(‘nee, the yolks of two eggs and the 
white of oiu‘, and a f(‘w currants ur 
a tablc.'j]K)onful of chojqM’d caiidi^'d 
]»ccl. ('().<!, a])t)Ut 1(1. to ad. 

The ])otato«‘s should he roasted in 
the skins and .sieved while warm, then 
added to the othiT materials gradually. 
ITic white of the egg .should be beaten 
and added last, after the mixtun^ htis 
been well blended. 'J’ake the mixture 
up a spoonful at a lime, and fry in 
jdeiity of hot fat to a good brown. 
Then dust with sugar and servo. These 
are very ])lain, and, if lik(.*d, Iht'V may 
Isi made in small balls by adding a 
larger 3)ro]K)rtion of j)otato, tir made 
into little eake.s, then flattened out 
<|ui(e thin and about the size of the 
top of a tumbler ; in this way they arc 
cooked quickly. 

Another nay. — Tliese are richer. 
Add to th<? uliove materialN another 
whole egg and a eoii])le of ouncos < f 
butter and two tabb‘HpcK)nful8 of wire 
or brandy. Use th(^ grated rind and 
stmiiied juice of half a lemon to 
flavour, or a little iTinilla eijsenee. 
Take uj) with a di'swrtsjioon, and fry 
as lx*fore. (’osfi alsiiit 1 0(1, 
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Note. — See recipes under Potatoes, 
/And follow one for any of the small 
dishes in the matter of seasoning, then 
the above can be converted into a 
savoury dish. A frying-pan maylje used 
for these, so that it is deep and there 
is enough fat to cover them. Should 
the potatoes be watery, the fritters will 
not be so light, and the exact amount 
of liquid to add in the fomi of milk or 
cream must always be regulated by 
their mealiness. 

Potato Omelet, Sweet.— Ke- 

quired : an ounce and a half of cooktsl 
potato, thrcH> or four eggs, a table- 
spoonful of milk for each egg, half an 
ounce of sugar, a dash of grated nut- 
meg, the same of lemon rind and a few 
drops of juice, and an ounce and a 
half of butter. Cost, about (5(1. 

The milk should be put to the 
]K)tato after the latter has been passed 
through a si('ve (a bak(*d potato is the 
best to use) ; bnng 1(» the b(ul, then 
buive to cool ; then add the ('ggs, and 
sugar and flavouring, and c(.K»k as 
dir(H’t(Kl, ke(‘j)ing the mixture round 
or folded as liktid. This may Is* 
>'ari(Ml by using less sugar, and sju’ead- 
ing a little jam over just Wfoie 
sca’ving, or orang(> marmalade is very 
nice. Should any jam containing 
stones be used, it should, of c(»urse, l>e 
sieved. 

N('rE. — A sarourf/ potato omelet is 
by using j)ej)per and salt in jdace 
of the sugjir and flavouring. The 
addition of par.'dey, onion, or other 
flavouring is optional, but a hint of 
nutmeg, with a j.inch each of j)arsh*}’’, 
thyme, and bay leaf in fine powder, 
may Ix^ recomiiu’ndt'd, {See also herb 
mixtures under Seasonings.) 

Pound Cake Pritters.— ih*- 

quired : s(une ]»ound caki\ w ine and 
jam, and some thick frying liatter. 
(k)st, about Is. for a medium-sized 
dish. 

Take half a i)Ound of i)ound cake, 
and cut in thin fingers, allowing three 
fi*r <*nch fritter. Soak a third the 
number in a small quantity of any 
good home-made wine, as ginger or 


raisin, &c. ; then spread the other 
slices w'ith a little jam on the inner 
sides (about a quarter of a pound w ill 
1)0 w anted ; this should be raspberry or 
cun-ant if handy) ; make the fritters 
by putting a -soaked slice betw^cen two 
of the others and press together, then 
coat with thick frying batter (page 
889), and fry in hot fat to a pale 
brown. Drain and coat with sugar, 
and serve hot. These are very nice, 
and the stalest cake may be used up 
thins, but should it be vcrv’ dry 
the outer slices may be dijqied for a 
fcw' seconds in milk, and drained 
b(‘fore juitting the jam on. Some 
pr(‘fer thi in without jam. Fruit cakes 
of a j)lainer sort may be similarly 
treated. 

Pudding or Cake Fritters. 

— {See Cake oh Pudding Fritters.) 

Rhubarb Pritters.— Kequin-d : 
rhubarb, batter, sugar Jind brandy, 
with any approved flavouring. C’ost, 
alKuit 8d. for a disli made from half a 
jKuind of rhubfirb. 

Peel tlu* rhubarb, .-ind cut it in 
pieces of an inch or lathcT more ; ])ut 
tlie ])ieces in boiling water, and let 
them simmer for a few' minutes until 
sid’t but not br(»ken (no time can 
be given, thti fruit varies much ; it 
may lie ready in three minutes, or 
may take ten). Then drop it in cold 
water. \Vh('n cold, diain and dry in 
a cloth, and put the rhubarb on a 
dish, sprinkle castor sugar over (about 
an ounce to half a pound), then moisten 
with a tables}>oonful or tw'o of biandy, 
sprinkling it over, and leave for an 
hour, turning a few- times. Then roll 
the pi(*c('s in more sugar, and ocat 
with frying batter (page 889), the 
thick(*st lH*ing selected. Fry and 
drain, dust w-ith sugar, and send more 
to tubli*, with cn am if lik^nl. A little 
gingi'r is one of the best flavourings. 

For a cheap dish, use lemon juice 
instead of brandy, with rather moie 
sugfir ; or use semi-stew'ed rhubarb, 
and omit the sprinkling, coating and 
frying as soon as the rhubarb is cold. 
A little raspbeiTV syrup, belated, i3 
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an improvement to these dishes; it 
should be sent to table in a boat or 
jug, not poured over the fiittei's. 

Bich Tliin Pancakes. — 

quired ; a gill and a half of milk, 
three eggs, three ounces of fine Hour 
(or half may be rice or ])otato flom-), 
a few droi>s of vanilla or other essence, 
butter and siigiir as below. Cost, 
about (id. 

Take a very siiuill pan, and make it 
hot b)^ pouring in a little fat, and 
pouring it out again after heating 
it. Then brush the bottom of the ])an 
with the fat, which should be kept 
ready heated, and pour in a couple 
or three tablespoonfuls of the batter, 
and run it quickly over tlu* bottom 
of the pan, wliich it should (mly just 
cover ; as soon as the bottom is done, 
turn and finish, then turn out on a hot 
dish and dredge with sugar, either 
plain or flavoured, and roll nj) ; k(‘ej> 
hot, and fry the rest as soon as 
possible. At the last, dust some icing 
sugar or the finest castor over the 
pancakes, and glaze with a salamander. 
J)ish and seiu'e with lemon and sugjir. 
This will make ten to a dozen small 
ones, or six to eight medium, if made I 
of wafer-like thickness, as thev should ' 
he. 

Bose Pancakes. — llequinMl : 

four eggs, half a jjint of milk, four 
ounces of flour and a little salt, and | 
a couple of 1ablesj)oonfuls of beetr<»ot 
])nl]j, made hy boiling find sieving a 
nice red beet. Oist, about 7d. i 

Tlie batter should be made in the 
ordiiiar}' way, and the k‘et achhid at 
the last. If a liair sieve is not handy 
(a wire one will not do), the beet can 
be thinly slieed and pounded iii a 
mortar. Then fry the mixture in the | 
usual way, and spreiid the j)an(*akos 
with any bright jam. ITiey arc? some- 
times served with a compote of j»ale 
coloured fruit hy way of a c/mti-ast. 
Another way is to brush them with 
melted red eurnint jelly after rolling 
them. 

Boyal Fritters. — Required : 
half a pint of cream, half a gill of 


milk, an ounce of French }>otato-flour, 
tw'o ounces of finely-powdered 8avoy 
biscuits, the yolks of five f‘ggs, and 
the whites of throe, two ounces of 
sngjir, a toaspoonful of vanilla cssonee, 
the same of brandy, and an ouneo 
of crystallised eh('rri(?s or j)ink ])ears. 
Oost, about Is. fid. to Is. 8d. 

Mix the potato-flour with tlu' milk, 
add the cream and stir to tlu? boil ; 
have the biscuits ready grat(‘d. and as 
soon as lh(‘ en'am boils add th(*m with 
the siigfir ; tak(' th(' jian from th<* lire, 
and beat in tlu' eggs singly, and the 
other mat (‘rials (tin* white's lu'cd not 
he hcat('n s(q)aratclv ; tlic fruit should 
be very tinely cut) ,* pour on a large 
])late or a nuind tin with turned-up 
edges, and jdace ov(*r boiling wat(*r 
until firm, tlnui i»ut by tt* get cold. 
Stainj) out small ])ortions with a cutter 
of any shape pn'ferred, or cut in little 
squares; then fry a golden brown in 
h(»t fat. lfil(‘ oil a dish covered with a 
wann lace pajKT. Tlie mixtuie should 
be half an inch or inon? in thickm!ss, 
or th(* fritters are with difliculty kept 
from breaking. 

Notk. — liefore frying, tlie fritters 
should he brushed over with white 
(»f egg. and then coated with fine 
crumbs, eilh(‘r of bread, biscuits as 
above, or crushed ratafias. 

Sauces for Omelets and 

Souffles should ho poured lound th<? 
former, or siTved separatidy for the 
latter, such as ar(‘ used with jmddings 
or other sweets are siiitabl 

^molina Fritters. -^Tliis is a 
reeijx? that may he followed in making 
hominy and other e(?real fritt(;rs. Ulie 
dish is of Italian origin, aiui the 
fritters are eaten during Lent. R(;- 
quirod; seimdina, sugar, wine, and 
oil a.s }k*1ow. (’ost, about fid. to 8d. 

I'tike half a ^wnind of semolina for a 
good di.sh, and cook it in water u.s if 
for jKirridge until qiiit(? thick, A 
double jiaii must Ikj us(?d, as, being 
thick, it is likely to bum, and 
should it hum it is »jw>iled. A 
couple of tahlespoonfuls of any light 
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wine should bo added, or any spirit or 
fruit liquor may bo used. Sweeten 
very little, then turn out on a j^i-oascd 
slab, and work in some pfood olive oil 
dro]) by drop until the mixture is 
smooth, and ran b(‘ moulded into 
shape. 'I’iny lings, balls, or rolls may 
be made. Fry a good brown in hot 
oil, and dust with sugar bedore s(;rving. 
Drain w(‘ll. 

Notf.. — For a plain kind of semolina 
or hominj^ fritter, take j)ortion.s of 
jKuridge and fry, tlum servt! with 
sugar, A'(‘, (iSVralso r('( ip(‘ for Fiiitti-hs 
from eakos and puddings, ])ago OOd.) 

Strawberrv Fritters.— These 
must ])e mad(5 iroui fruit that is only 
just at the pro])er stage of ii])en(‘s.s to 
be a sueeoss. There tiie two ways of 
making, one with whole and one with 
sliced fruit. For th(‘ first, the berries 
should ho of moderate siz<‘ ; h»r th' 
latter, the larger the hotter, and if th(! 
rest of th(' fruit can be used for other 
dishes, it is well to take centre slices 
for the fritters. Some toss the fruit, 
whether whole or cut, ill wine or lemon 
juice, or maraschino, and a few ust* 
rum, hut we do not recommend it : 
othei-s prefer sugar only, and slic('s 
KHpiiro a rather thick coating of it to 
make tlu! hatti'r adhere to them, hut 
it should he used at the last moiiu'iit, 
or the juice will he drawn. A ]>lain 
batter is often liked, but tlio.se who 
flavour the fruit itself generally fkn’our 
the batter in thi> same way. The 
French or Italian liatter may Ik? u.s(»d 
(acc pag(‘ 889) . AVc A rni.E Fuittkiis for 
the cooking and S(‘rving. For tht*.sc 
and all superior fritters a little of the 
fruit foiTus a fitting garnish. 

Another form of fritter, old-fashioned 
but very nice, is made by putting a 
layer of sti'awbciTy puret', sweetened 
and flavoured to taste, between two 
thin strips of broad and butter or 
sponge cake ; custard or wine is used 
to moisten, and after a coating of 
batter the fritters are fried as usual, 
and dusted with sugar. Those made 
as above may be sprinkled with vanilla 
sugar after dishing. 


Strawberry 8onffl6. — Ke- 

quired : half a pint of the pulp of 
fresh, fully ripe strawberries, measured 
after sieving, an ounce and a half of 
butter, half a gill of cream, two and a 
half tahlespoonfiils of milk, seven and 
a half ouncc.s of sugar, an ounce of 
flour, half an ounce of arrowroot, the 
yolks of three eggs, and the whites of 
five, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, a 
tahlespooiif 111 of maraschino syruji, and 
six to ciight oimco.s of stra wherries in 
dice. Cost, about Is. 8d. to 28. 

The pulp of thf? fruit should he put 
on with the yolks of eggs, sugar, and 
blitter, and the cream and milk, mixed 
with the flour and arro\^Toot, and the 
whole thickomd like a cust.'ird. The 
flavouring and tlie wliitos oi eggs go 
in wht'ii cool, and also the cut up 
fruit. Colour nicely with caniiine. 
Then hake for half an hour or so, and 
when nearly done dredge with fine 
sugar. A fancy iiajier or a napkin 
may he put round, and a good sauce 
served, or a pni*ce of fruit, cither hot or 
cold, ( 'ream and sugar are liked by 
some : or frozen cream (see Ici:s} may 
h(' served. 

For a choajiov dish, omit the cut-up 
strawberries and mara.^chino. 

Sweet Omelet, Plain.— Re- 
quired : two eggs, a teasjioonfiil or 
rather more of castor sugar, a few 
drops of flavouring essence, and not 
quite an ounce of butter. Cost, about 
3d. 

The eirgs are to be beaten with the 
sugar and flavouring, and jKmred into 
the pan after the butter has lieen 
hented in it. This may ho kept half- 
moon shape, or flat and foldt^d over, 
but the latter is more suitable for an 
omelet made with a larger numbcT of 
eggs. (See recipes for 8.\vovry Ome- 
lets, page 900.) To glaze, and so 
improve the appearance, a little sugiu* 
should be shakim over, and the s^a- 
mander used for a second or two. 

Note.— I t should bo remeinliorod 
that, although the amount of sugar is 
a matter of taste, the less used the 
lighter the omelet. A teaspoonfiil of 
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cream or a tablespoonfiil of milk may ■ 
be added to the above. [See remarks j 
on i>age 885.) Half a teaspoonfiil of 
grated lemon peel is a very nice 
flavonrer ; or the sugar may be rasped 
on the fruit, and added to the eggs 
after crushing it to }>owder. 


Sweet Omelet, Rich. — He- 

quired : four eggs, an ounce of sugar, 
two ounces of butter, a teaspoonfiil of 
brandy, wine or rum, and half a 
tablespoonfiil of cream if liked. Cost, 
about 7d. 

This may be cooked as above, and 
kept flat, then folded over ; or if in 
‘saucer” shaped pan, it should be 
turned out upside down on the dish 
and glazed. The colour should lie 
light, and the centre plump and moist. 

Another teat /. — The difference con- 
sists in the shaping of the omelet. 
After it has begun to set it should 
bo tuiTied up with the knilV at the 
sides nearest and farthest from the 
handle : this leaves the omelet almost 


I 

i 


oblong in shape, and, like the above- 
named, should be turned out bottom 


uiiwards. Various kinds of liqueur are 
listed for flavomiug, mamschino being 
a favouiite. 

For a large omelet made with si.\ 
(iggs, half an ounce more butter would 
be enough. 

Wine Pancakes. — Hequired : 

flour, a glass of sherry or other wini*, 
four eggs, half a pint of milk and 
cream mixed, a saltspoonful of giated 
nutmeg, the same of lemon l)eel, an 
ounce of dissolved butter, and the 
same of poundi'd sugar. C’ost, about 
Is. 2d. 

The whole of llie materials, except 
the flour, are to be well beatiui. Th(* 
flour is to 1 h' sieveil, and should be put 
in a little at a time until the mixtimi 
looks like very tbii'k cream. Tbiui 
f(»llow the directions for C’ueam Pan- 
cakes (page 900). 

Another — Take the matenals 
named above, but mix a couple of 
ounces of flour with a ]»ortion of the 
milk, and blend the whole, then stir in 
as much more flour as may be needed. 
This is the better way of mixing. 
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SWEETS. 

Perhaps no department of cooking gives such a range for skilful and 
artistic display as that which comes under the general head of Sweets. 
We are not referring to the erections of gum paste and other materials 
that figure at balls and banquets of many kinds, which are for the most 
part useless, and quite beyond the skill of the ordinaiy cook. We confine 
ourselv'es to the practical details of how to make sweets look and taste 
nice, and some general advice as to their service. Many sweets are in 
themselves so ornamental as to need no addition in the shape of garnish ; 
while otliers of a plainer kind may be considerably improved by a little 
attention to this point. Again, in preparing a number of dishes for a 
party, some consideration is needed to vary the colours, flavours, and 
general appearance ; otherwise, given the best of materials, the result will 
be a poor show. Tlie finishing touches will often make or mar the whole, 
and the plainest garnish should be neatly added, while the dish must be 
spotless. We cannot all have a silver or even a cut glass dish for our 
jelly or cream ; but the cheapest dish can be clean, and sliould earthen 
dishes have to bo pressed into service, they may be almost hidden by a 
lace paper, or some natural or artificial leaves ; and forethought will always 
prevent glaring errors in the way of colour combinations. 

With regard to sweets served at diimer, these are at the present time 
fewer than of old. Should two be served, it may be taken as a general 
rule that one should be hot and the other cold, and that the two should 
be as dissimilar as circumstances permit. 

This chapter does not exhaust the recipes iu the book; the term 
sweet is now so all-embracing, that many of the dishes given in the 
chai)ter on Cakes could fittingly be included iu the sweet course ; while 
some of the cold puddings will be just as acceptable at a ball supper as at 
the dinner table. When a good variety is required, the Index should be 
referred to. Again, almost every recipe may be taken as illustrative of 
that particular kind of dish, and illustrative only. Imagine, for example, 
tlie variations which a skilled cook can make in such a dish as a trifle ; the 
different wines, spirits, liqueurs, or syrups tliat may be used for the 
soakiug of the biscuits, and the hundred and one ways iu which it can be 
finished off. 

The materials for sweets are so numerous that where full details are 
not given in the recipe under consultation, they should be looked for in 
the Index. All the articles used should be good; it is false economy 
to use a doubtful egg, or stale milk, or anything that is likely to spoil the 
flavour or appearance. Essences and colouriugs must be employ^ witli 
a steady hand, otherwise a delicate dish may easily become a common- 
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place or vulgar one. The following hints are applicable to all sorts of 
sweete. 

Wines, Spirits, and Liqueurs , — Taking wines, the most generally used 
are perhaps sherry and Madeira ; a pale dry sherry is not so suitable as 
a sweet one, and while it is not necessary that a choice brand should be 
used, the wine should be good and sound. It is better to use a good 
rich raisin wine, than some of the horrible compounds sold as sherry. 
In fact, raisin or cowslip wine answers well for many sweets. When tlio 
wine is known to be first-class it may be used for jellies after straining, 
otJjerwise it will cloud the jelly. Port is more used for invalid cookery, 
and then it cannot be too good, as it is in such cases more a food than a 
liavouror. Brandy for the most delicate sweets should bo good and pah*, 
but as a flavourer, rum goes further, or many prefer the two mixed to 
either alone. As to liqueurs, tlie (piality must regulate the quantity. 
They should be added when the heat has gone off the custard or cream, 
or wliat not, that the flavour may not be lost, and must not be added 
over the fire to any disli. The syrups flavoimul wdtli liqueur are a good 
substitute for the real thing, but of the latter, althougli the first cost is 
greater, a little goes a long ^vay. Many sweets owe their oxcelleiico and 
distinctive character almost entirely to the enqdoymeut of good liqueurs 
in their coiicoetiou. Our recipes include but few of such dishes, as they 
are too costly for the majority of housekeepei*s to employ. 


Apple and Potato Gdtean. 

— This is to bo served hot and is 
an excellent dish. Required : two 
pounds of apples, half a pound of 
8Ug?ir, a glass of feherry, the rind and 
juice of a lemon, the pulp of .some 
lX)tatoes, three eggs, a tibhrspoonfulof 
brandy, and sauce as below. Cost, 
about l.s. Id. 

The apples are to be cooked to pulj> 
with the sugar and grated lemon rind 
and juice; the other liquids are to be 
added w’hen cold, w’ith the bcjaten eggs 
and the pulp of three or four gootl- 
sized potatoes that have been roasted 
in their skins and sieved. The whites 
of the eggs should be added separately. 
Bake in a greased mould in a steady 
oven ; turn out, and pour over a 
mixture of rich hot custard and 
melted apple jelly, about a gill of each. 
The custard should be very’ thick, and 
no sugar must bo added, as the jelly 
will sweeten it. At the last, add a 
tablespoonful of brandy. Then servo 
at once. A teaspoonful of chopped 


pistachios sprinkled over the top will 
improve the aj)pparanco of the dish. 

Note. — A shallow mould should bo 
used to ensure the turning out, and 
the gateau should be a dt'licate brown 
only. 

Apple Charlotte, Cold.— Be- 

I quired : biscuits or cake, an apidt? 
puree, gelatine, &e., ns below. CJost, 
about Is. lid. for a quart. 

Line the mould with finger-biscuits 
or siKJngecakc (aw Chahlottek). 
1 akc an apple puree, and add as much 
gelatine only iis is needed to set it ; it 
should not bo really stiff, but must 
• stick to the biscuits and turn out 
firmly. The bottom of the mould may 
be coated with any bright jelly. Turn 
out, and servo jdain or with a custard. 

Apple Chaxlotte. Plain.— ’Be- 

quired : tw’o pounds of apples, half a 
pound of sugar, the rind and juice of 
a lemon, and some bread and butter. 
Cost, about lOd. 

The fruit should be peeled^ and 
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cooked with the sugar and lemon rind 
and joice to a pulp. The bread is to 
be free from crusfc, and a piece cut to 
lit the bottom of the mould — a cake 
tin does very well— then put more 
strips of bread round the side, each 
overlapping the other. The tin should 
bo well buttered, and the broad soaked 
in the butter, melted. Then cover 
with a piece of bread to fit the top. 
Bako in a moderate oven until the 
bread is crisp and brown. A tin or 
X>late is used to cover during the first 
part of the baking, or some ptit the 
apple peelings over, removing them for 
the top to brown. Turn out and serve hot. 

Apple Charlotte, Bich.— Use 

a Cliarlotte mould and a better apple 
Ijuree. About a quarter of a pint of 
melted apple jelly should be added to 
each pint of the puree ; brandy is 
sometimes used to give additional 
flavour. This may be made as above, 
or sliced bread and" apph^s may be used 
altcrivHtely to fill the mould. A nice 
sweet sauce should b(? served with this. 

Amt her way , — Add a small qu.'intity 
of apricot marmalade or jam to the 
apple mixture. 

Apple Chartreuse.— Required : 
a little lemon jelly, coloured a pale 
pink, a few shredded pistacliios, some 
apples in slices, and an apple x>uree, 
some cream, &c. , as below. Cost, about 
Is. 9d. to 2s. 

Line a mould with the jelly, put the 
pistachios in a pattern at the bottom 
and set with more jelly, lake slices 
of apples cut from quarters, to re- 
semble the sections of an oiiingc, and 
cook them in sugar and water until 
soft, hut unbroken. Drain and use 
for the sides of the mould, placing them 
overlapping, each row in a contrary 
direction, then set with more jelly. 
Take either of the apple purees given 
in Fill ITS, and, to each half pint used, 
mix lialf a gill of cream or custard, 
and nearly half an ounce of sheet 
gelatine. Stir, and fill the mould. 
When turned out, pour cream or 
custard round, whichever has been 
used for iho interior of the mould. 


Sweeten and flavour the cream or 
custard to taste. 

Apple Custard, to serve In 

Glasses. — Take as many apples as 
may be required and stew them, with- 
out any sugar or flavouring, to a 
perfect pulp, which should be passed 
through a hair sieve ; or the pulp of 
some apples baked in the usum way 
will servo. Required : a pint of apple 
pulp thus obtained, an ounce of butter, 
the rind of a lemon and the strained 
juice, a quarter of a pound, or from 
that to half a pound, of sugar, a morsel 
of any spice to taste, such as ginger, or 
nutmeg, or cloves, and six eggs. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. 

The pulp should he put with the 
butter while hot, and well beaten ; the 
spice and sugar are to be added next, 
then the eggs, after they have been 
whisked and strained ; then thicken in 
the usual way, being careful that the 
custard does not quite boil. When 
cool, lill the custard glasses and sift 
sugar over them. The effect is prettier 
if some of the sugar be coloured. The 
custard is richer if the yolks of eggs 
only are used ; ten yolks to the pint 
for a very good ciisbird, or eight for a 
plainer one. The apples should bo 
well-fla\ioured and juicy. 

A gill of cream may be added, to the 
improvement of the custard. 

A^ple Custards, Moulded.— 

Required : apples, sugar, water, eggs, 
and flavouring as below. Cost, about 
Is. 3d. for a dish of a dozen. 

Allow an egg for every apple about 
the size of an omnge ; a quarter of a 
pound of sugar to live or six apples, 
and a tablespoonful of water and the 
rind and juice of a lemon to the same 
number. Peel and core the fruit, and 
put it in a saucepan after gmting it 
finely ; add the water and strained 
lemon juice with the grated peel, and 
then cook for a few minutes ; add tho 
sugar and finish the cooking, and 
allow enough gelatine dissolved in hot 
water to set it ; about half an ounce 
will do for three-quarters of a pint 
of the mixture. Stir for a minute; 
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Remove and beat in the yolks of the 
eggs after straining them ; continue 
the beating for a few minutes, pour 
into little moulds, and turn out when 
set. A much nicer dish is made by 
lining the moulds with any bright- 
coloui-ed cream mixture, and putting 
the apple mixture in when on the point 
of setting; in this way very little 
gelatine is wanted. Then pour over a 
little more of the cream, and turn out 
when ready. The garnish may be 
fruit or flowers, or chopped jelly, or 
little pile.s of whipped cream. When 
made very small these little custards 
arc useful for garnishing large sweet 
dishes. They have a pretty effect if 
stuck with almonds or pistachios to 
resemble miniature tipsy cakes. 

Apricots k rEmpress.— Ke- 

quired : jelly, an apricot puree, and a 
cream mixture as below. Cost, about 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. on an average. 

For the puree, cook a pound of 
apricots with sugar to sweeten, and a 
little w'ater, then pass through a sieve, 
and mix in half an ounce of sheet 
gelatine that has been dissolved in a 
teblespoonful of hot wat<jr. Flavour 
with almond essence, and add the 
bknehed kernels cut in small pieces, 
together with atables]K)onful of brandy. 
Pour in a thin layer on a flat dish, and, 
when set, stamp out in shapes wdth a 
fancy cutter. Take a plain mould 
(first lined with jelly), and cover wdth 
the shapes, setting them with a little 
strong pale jelly. For the centre, 
bake any nice jelly that has been 
[iuvoured with maraschino or other 
iqueur, and reduce it to half the 
juantity by boiling, then add to half a 
fint two or three tableispoonfuls of 
whipped cream, or the same of rich 
iustardand an equal measure of apricot 
mlp ; some of the puree, minus the 
gelatine, will answer. This is to be 
3ut in the mould when cool, and the 
vhole set in a cold place until stiff 
snough to turn out. Any remnants of 
he puree can be cut out for ganiishing 
he dish. The effect is prettier if some 
►f the pur4ebe coloured pink and green, 


and some left yellow. When this is 
done, each colour should be a different 
shape. 

Mote. — In cold w'eathcr, tinned 
apricots can be used ; then a trifle less 
gelatine may suffice. 

American Merinffnee with 
Icing*, — These are very delicious, and 
a pretty sweet for baU suppers, &c. 
Required : some almond paste (see 
Cakes), some meringue mixture (page 
930), and some glace icing of various 
flavours and colours (sec Cakes). Cost, 
about 2d. to 3d. each. 

Take a small tablespoonful of the 
almond paste for each meringue, and 
shape it in the form of a cone ; then 
put the meringue mixture round and 
round from a bng with a small plain 
pipe, commencing at the bottom. Then 
put tlicin in the oven for the meringue 
to dry and let them cool, and finally 
ice them. Tlie greater tlio variety of 
colours, the prettier tlie dish ; one only 
may be used for each, or two or monj 
I can be })ut on in rings. A plain or 
I fancy pipe may be us(id, and the 
! meringue may be entirely coated or not , 
i according to clioice. For small me- 
; ringues, a dessertspoonful of the almond 
paste w'ill be enough, and these are 
really more dainty-looking than the 
larger ones. Before the icing goes on, 
the meringuoK will keep some time in *• 
tin box, although they are nicer fresh ; 
but after icing, they should bo used 
quickly. They should be dished on a 
lace )>aper, and garnished with leaves 
and flow’crs, or w'ith any nice dried 
fruits or sweetmeats, but the colour of 
the meringues must bo considered, 
some maybe coated with glace chocolate 
icing and oningo icing in alternate 
rows, and dished on a gold paper if 
more than one dish is made; mauve 
and pale green look pretty on a wliitij 
or silver paper ; and if a third dish 
should be preferred without the icing 
(and they are sometimes better liked in 
this way ), dish on a green or pink pai>er. 

Apple Miroton.— Hoquired ; a 
com^te of two pounds of good apples 
in quarters, flavoured with mixed spice^ 
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or cinnamon and cloves only, and other 
materials as below. Cost, about Is. 8d. 
to Is. lOd. 

Pour the syrup over after reducing 
it, and pile in a dish for serving. Then 
put in a stewi)an a gill and a half of 
water, the grated rind and juice of a 
h'mon, an ounce of butter, the same of 
flour, and a few ounces of sugar and a 
little sj)ico, and boil up ; stir in a table- 
spoonful of brandy, the yolks of four 
eggs and the white of one, and let this 
cool a little; then it over the 

apples. Over all lay sponge cake in 
the thinnest slices, to cover the apples 
completely, and pour over a few s 2 )oon- 
fiils of cream to moisten the cake. 
\Vhip up the remaining whites of eggs, 
and add a couple of ounces of sugar 
and more spice; then pile it on in 
rough heai)s, and set in a gentle oven to 
brown. The whole should be dredged 
with vanilla sugar before serving, and if 
it can be put on ice for a short time, is 
mucli improved. 

Apple Snow. — Pequired : an I 
cquaf number of egg wliites and ai^jdes i 
of good size and sliarp flavour, flavour- | 
ing tiiul garnishing as below. Cost, 
about Is. for a snow of six api)les. 

Tile api)les arc to be cooked to pulp 
without water ; baked apples answer 
very well ; then sieved and sweetened, 
and flavoured with liquid sjnee or 
ground mace, grated lemon l»ocl, or 
almond essence, or as jfref erred ; hut 
unless w(3il flavoured, tlie prejiaration 
is insipid. Then heat the whites of | 
eggs to a firm froth, and add three j 
tiiblcspoonfuls of powdend siig.ir to j 
every six; the ax)ple mixture is then 
to bo added, and the whole w’oll 
whiskcMl. This may be piled in a 
glass dish and served ns it is, with a 
garnish of bright jelly, and a sjirig of 
myrtle on top, and biscuits or sponge 
cake as an accompaniment ; or it can 
be used for garnisliing jilain trifles 
and other sweets. To be white, the 
apple pulp must be most thoroughly 
beaten before the eggs are added. 

Another waif . — This is more sub- 
stantial and much nicer than the above. 


Required : a quart or so of the snow 
as described, half a dozen penny 
sponge cakes, a glass of wine, a gill of 
cream, and some coloured sugar. Cost, 
about 2s. 

The cakes should bo sliced and put 
in the dish, and soaked in the wdne ; 
the cream should be wdiipi>ed and half 
of it added, then the snow put over, 
and the rest of the cream coloured a 
little and dotted about the snoAv. Ur 
all the cream may be used on thc^ to^^s 
of the cakes ; or it can be left white, 
and put as a ring round the snow. 
Some crushed white sugar candy may 
be sxmnkled over with good effect, 
when served by gas light. 

Cream (Cereal) to serve 
with Stewed Prxiit.— This is a 
very useful and readily made dish, and 
answers both for fresh and bottled or 
tinned fruits. Required: two ounces 
of French taxuoca, or other cereal that 
may be preferred, an ounce and a half 
of lump sugar, half a i)int of milk, the 
8am(‘ of cream, and any flavouring to 
taste. Cost, about Is. 

The t.ix>iuca and milk should be put 
in a saucej)an with a morsel of butter 
sju'ead over the bottom, and cooked 
until done. The cream should be 
wbijqH'd and mixed in off the fire with 
the sugar and flavouring. AVhen a 
little cool, pour into a deep glass dish, 
and leave in a cold place until stiff. 
The top should be made smooth while 
warm. This is sometimes liked soft, 
more like a e\istard in consistence ; 
then from a third to a fourth less of 
the cereal .should be used. If desired 
soft enough to pour over the fruit, use 
an ounce only of tapioca . For a cheaper 
dish, thrt'e gills of milk to one of cream 
will answer. 

Another irui /. — Prepare as above ; 
but reserve a little of the cream, which 
should ho coloured and dotted about 
the top. The fruit may In? i>ut in the 
dish under the cereal, or served in a 
sepamte dish, as liked. A very nice 
sweet is to be had by putting the fruit 
in the dish, then pouring a thick plain 
custard over, then the cereal, and, if 
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.'it hand, a littlo wliipped cream on the 
top. This is a kind of trifle of a very 
wholesome sort, suitable for children's 
parties, &;c. 

Charlottes. — These are made by 
lining a tin with finger biscuits or 
sponge cake, or, for more elaborate 
ones, with ratafias or macaroons, and 
filling up with a custard or cream 
mixture. Finger biscuits are most 
commonly chosen. They should be 
rather soft— the kind sold by con- 
fectioners ; grocers’ biscuits are too 
crisp, and break in the trimming. The 
ends should bo levelled and the biscuits 
put close together, so that the cream 
shall not work through. The ends 
must be cut to just come to the edge 
of the tin, and a round one is best. 
The crumbs, if any, are to be shaken 
out. Sometimes the biscuits are put 
in the form of a star, <fcc., at the bottom. 
The mould may, if liked, be left plain, 
or, for a Chaulotte IIi sse, it is oft(*n 
garnished with dried mixed fruits. To 
line a tin with .sponge cake is very 
easy, and it may be round or squ:ire, or 
as preferred, as it is easy to cut the 
cuke to fit it. Madeira and all similar 
cakes can be thus used up toadvantagt?. 
The tin should nev'er be \vetted, or the 
cake or biscuits will stick to it, and the 
result is a very mos-sy-looking di.sh. 
Some use Ji little salad oil to coat tlie 
tin, and othor.s butb'r it ; many use a 
buttered pa])er; but it answers without 
any preparation, riainer Charlutt<;s | 
are made by lining a tin or dish with ‘ 
bread and butter. {>Scc Apple Char- 
lotte.) 

Charlotte Susse.— h^qnired : 
finger biscuits, cream, garnish, Ac., as 
below. Cost, about Is. 9d. for a pint 
mould. 

{See Charlottes.) Prepare the 
mould by lining it with finger biscuits, 
and pbice some fruits at the bottom, 
then fill up with whipped cream, to 
which a little melted gelatine or isin- 
glas.s luts been added, and sugar and 
flavouring to ta.ste. When the cream 
is thictk and tin.* w'eather cold, half an 
ounce of gelatine to the pint should 


be enough, as the biscuits serve as a 
support ; but the state of the weather 
and goodness of the cream must always 
he considered. For a cheaper dish, a 
cream of a plainer kind can be used. 
A medium custard, with a flavouring 
of liqueur, and gelatine to set it, is very 
nice used in the same way. 

Charlotte Basse a la More- 

ton. — Kequirod : some ratafias, three 
sorts of preserve, and three of cream 
as below. Cost, about 2s. for a pint 
mould. 

Tak(.‘ a round tin and place at the 
bottom a round of sjxmge cake, then 
round the sides, to a third the dt*pth, 
soiiK^ ratafias ; the inner side should 
bii coated with jam, say raspberry, 
ilien fill w'ith a semi-li(iiiid blanc- 
mange or cream mixture, (to on with 
ratafias and jam, and another layer of 
cream, of another colour and flavour ; 
then finish, again changing the jam 
and cream. A pink vanilla for tlio 
to]), thtui a cofi’ee, ami next a green 
cream may be recommended. When 
turned out thi.s is very pretty, as the 
ratafias should bo so aiTang(.*d that the 
cream shows between them. 

Claret Jelly. — Recpiired : a 
quarter of a ])ound of loaf sugar, a 
gill of water, a gill of brandy, three 
gills of claret of good sound qualitj'. 
not a sour wine, and threc-quarttus 
of an oiiiieo of .sheet gelatine. C’o.st, 
about Is. 9(1. 

Melt the siigtir in the hot water, 
then put the gedatino in, and stir until 
mcdbul : add the other mati.Tials after 
it has been taken from the fire and 
eoolcd a little. Then put in a few 
dro]).s of carmine colouring, and ])our 
into tlio mould to set. I'liis may be 
made 8oft(;r if for a border mould ; in 
cold weather half an ounce, or ralluT 
more, of gelatine,* would do ; this 
should be filled up with fruit or cream, 
according to taste and the season. A 
fruit compote of a contrasting colour 
goes well with it, and crt‘am may he 
put round the jelly. 

Another tray . — Instead of sugar, add 
enough red currant jelly to sweeten 
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pleasantly. This produces Loth good 
flavour and colour ; the latter will be 
very rich. This is a nice jelly for 
cutting up and filling jelly glasses, 
w'ith another of a pale tint. 

Clotted Cream.— Devon- 
shire Clotted Cream.) A good deal 
of first-rate cream is now similarly 
prepared in many counties, and sold 
in jars by grocers everywhere. 

Cochineal Colouping.— Those 
who prefer this to the carmine referred 
to in our recipes, maj*^ make their own 
as follows : — Take half a pint of water, 
half an ounce of cochineal, bruised, 
the same weight of rock alum and salts 
of wormwood, and an ounce and a half 
of cream of tartar. 

llring the water to tlio boil, then 
add the salts of w’ormwood and the 
cochineal : in five minutes take the 
pan from tlu’ fir(' and stir in the other 
ingredients. Tliis is imj)ortant, for if 
they were added while on the tire the 
whole would boil over. ^Vhen quite 
cold strain tlirough muslin and bottle 
for use. Cork well and use small 
bottles. 

Note. — This should not be used for 
RW’eets that are moulded in tin, or the 
colour will be changed to a dingy sort 
of purple, instead of remaining red. 

Cocoa-nut Milk.— This is very 
delieious, and may be used in the 
eoinjiosition of blaneinange.s, custards, 
biscuits, cakes, puddings, ckc. ]\Iany 
persons cannot digest the nut, who are 
partial to the llavour of it, and in 
these eases this is especially useful. 
Take a fresh nut, and grate the white 
part, and cover with three pints to tw o 
quarts of cold milk, according to the 
size of the nut ; let it stand for an 
hour, then simmer as gently as possible 
to extract the flavour of the nut, and 
strain for use. The milk of the nut 
should be added if quite sweet, but if 
the least rancid it will spoil the whole. 
It is best to simmer the nut in a double 
saucepan or bain-marie. Or use a jar 
set in a saucepan of boiling waiter. 
Keep covered all the time. 


Comp6te of Fruit a la 

Genoese. — The mode of serving 
fruits in a case of Genoese pastry is 
not very general, but may be recom- 
mended for several reasons. The 
ai)peai‘ance is good, and one gets tw^o 
dishes in one, as it may be served as a 
cold sweet in the ordinary course, or 
as a dessert dish. It is handy for all 
sorts of outdoor }){iities as well as for 
ball sujipers. Then it makes a first- 
rate dish for high tea. All kinds of 
fruit arc available, according to the 
time of the year. Fresh or preserved 
fruit may be used, and for the modes 
of preparation ace Index. The case 
may bc^ .any desired shape .so long as 
tliere is enough room leit in the cerilre 
to contain the fruit. Supposing an 
ordimiry cake tin to have been used. 
The bottom should be cut from the 
cake alter it is bak(*d and cooled, and 
then s(*t on tin* dish lor serving, and 
tlic rest li olio wed by means of a cutb r. 
This is suppo.sing the cake to be 
sliced; if left solid, a knife may be 
u.<ed. AVlietht r it need be sliced or 
not depends (i good deal on tlu* garnish. 
The idea is to imike the outside of the 
cake ornamental, and to see that the 
colours contrast well with the fruits 
used. (See CV)I.ouufi) Tlate, No. 12.) 
For the di.*-!! there ie])resented a com- 
pote of oranges was usiul, and a cake 
cut in slices with an In xagonal cutter, 
a .smaller one being emjdoyed for the 
ceiilie. (Tliese eenti'e pieces always 
come in handy for i)llu r sw eets.) They 
were then ina.sked over with glace icing 
and sprinkled with giet'ii and mauve 
sugar, and built up as shown. Either 
of these colours alone could be used if 
the slicing of the cake he omitted ; or 
yt'llow might ho added for a more 
elaborate dish. The cost of these is 
no more than serving a dish of fruit" 
and one of biscuits or cako with it, 
and the trouble is not great. Those 
accustomed to such w'ork may make 
many pretty dishes on this principle. 
A cake in stripes of green and pink 
goes well with a compute of green 
fruit, as gooseberries ; or mauve and 
green, mauve and white, or yellow' and 
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mauve would answer. For almost an y 
yellow fruit the colours shown look 
well. For dark fruits, as Froiicli 
plums, tlicre is a wide choice' : and for 
such pale fruits as poaches viviel 
colours are best, llrown may often 
be introduced with success. As to tin' 
kind of icing, that must be varied 
according to the fruit, but when a 
liqueur has been ust'd for the fruit, it 
should be also used for the icing. The 
fruit should be a little less sweet than 
for serving in the ordinary way. 'J’lie 
case should bo set in a cold place and 
tilled just before sending to table. 
The fruit must never be sloppy, but 
the syrup well reduced. The top may 
be left plain, as shown, or ornamented 
with cream in spots of colour to match 
the case. 

Note. — The fruit is preferably iced, 
whatever the kind. 

Coralline and Fmit Trifles. 

— These are cheap sweets which may 
be prt'parcd very quickly, and will be 
found nice in hot weather, Jtcqiiired : 
half a pound of coralliiK*, a tin of 
a]>rieots, peaches, or j)ears. or a similar 
qiuintity of bottled fruit of any kind 
to taste. Cost, about Is. without 
cream. 

'J’he coralline sliould be soaked for 
a time in the syruj> from tin- fruit, 
boated and sweeteiu-d to taste; it 
should then be allow<'d to simmer for 
a b w minutes, and should be an-angtal 
in a ring on a dish, tho fruit being 
l)ut in the centre ; or the coralline 
may be spread on the dish, and the 
fruit j)iled on the top. A little cream 
may be used to garnish the dish, or a 
])lain custard may be sent to table. 
The coralline must be cold before the 
trifle i.s arranged. 

Anothn' way . — Add to the fruit 
some of the syrup, wdth a little g<du- 
tine in, about half an ounce to half a 
}»int, then jait this in a border or other 
mould to H-t, and turn out, Jiiling the 
coralline in the middle if a Iwjrder, 
or round the mould if a plain one. A 
little wjloured sugar, or green fruit, 
HL'ty be used for garnishing. 


Kizine, shredded maize, or other 
fo:)ds that will cook quickly may 
be used Ihu.'s. recipes under 

Ckueals.) 

Cors^ine wd Jam Trifles. 

— Required : a i>int and a Inilf of milk, 
two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
some jam, and a few dro})s of flavour- 
ing essence. Cost, about 8d. to lOd. 

The coralline should be put to 
soak in the milk ; from two to two 
and a half ounces will be enough, 
unless a thicker iweparation is liktd, 
then three ounces may b(^ used ; it 
should he stint'd over tho tire to the 
boil, find simmered for four minutes. 
The ogg.'i are then beaten io, the white 
of one being omitted : the flavouring 
and sugar go next when fi little cool, 
an<l tho whob' is poured in a glass 
dish. When cold, spread with jam of 
any sort without stont^s, and w'hip tlu' 
other white up, fidd an ounce inon* 
sugar and more flavouring, and dot it 
about the top; brown it a little with 
a salamandi'r (»r heated shovel, and in 
betwe<ii the dots juit a sj)Otof whijqx'd 
j cream coloured, or a sj>oonful of thick 
! ]dain custard as ju'eferred. Fi>r a 
I better dish. whijqM'd cn'am may 
; r< j*lace tho incringue on the t«>p, then 
the two whit« s may go in the coral- 
line mixture. 

Cornisll Junket. — Required : 
two quarts of fresh milk, two tahle- 
Bjioonfuls of (•ssence of rennet, and a 
flavouring of K])ice if liked. Cost, 
about Is. 

Put the milk in a fwiucepfin, and set 
it near the fire until a trifle wanner 
than blood lieat. Put it in a deep 
glass di.‘'h and .stir the rennet in, Hien 
leave it to get cf*oI. Jf served ns soon 
as set, it will be found smofdh ami 
solid, but if left to stniid it lK*coincH 
watery. Jt sluuild bi' served with 
wfcll-.swerdened stewed fruit. Scaldeil 
cream is a favourite adjunct to jiinkf't 
in Cornwall, and a rich dish is 
the result, as the cream is very 
delicious. 

Croqnaat of Orangos with 
Cream. — Required*, four »weci 
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oranges, a syrup as below, half a pint 
of cToain, half an ounce of sheet gela- 
tine, a tablespoonful of milk, sugar 
and flavouring, and a little of the 
flnest sahid oil. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

Take the rind and white i)ith from 
the oranges, tlnm nmiove the jups 
without breaking the skin, divide into 
sections, and put them in a syrup 
made by boiling half a pound of lump 
sugar and lialf a junt of water 
together until reduced to half the 
quantity ; it should be well skimmed. 
Take llie fruit out and drain by hold- | 
ing it on the j)oint of a wooden skewer ; ' 
liave a shallow mould ready oiled, and 
arrange th(i pieces round it, then fill 
up with th(5 cream that has been 
whipjicd and mixed with the gelatine 
dissolved in the liot milk. Any 
spirit or litpieur may be used for 
flavouring, and a tablespoon ful of sugar 
is needed. If lialf the cream is 
coloured, the dish is prettier. Set the 
mould on ice until firm enough to 
turn out. i 

Note. — The fruit should overlap in 
the mould. 

Cumberland Bntter.—This is 

an old-fashioned dish that is made in 
some jmrts of Cumberland, and served 
with oat and other cakes on festive i 
occasions. There arc various ways 
of making it, so far as the proportions 
of the ingredients are concerned, but 
the following may be regarded as 
average specimens. Required : half 
a pound of fresh butter, the same 
weight of brown sugar, a small nut- 
meg, and a glass of any sort of spirit 
or wine that may' be liked. Cost, 
about Is. ‘2d. to Is. 4d. 

The butter is to be melted by 
gentle bent and tlie sugar and sjuce 
added, and well stiiTed in ; the wine 
goes in last; tlic mixlnre should be 
stirred until cool, then poured into a 
glass dish, and served w'hen cold. 

Another uui /. — Allow four ounces of 
sugar to six or seven of butter, a 
taidosj)Oonful each of rum and bnindy, 
and a good pinch of ginger and 
nutmeg. This is a favourite blend. 


In adding the butter to the sugar it 
should bo skimmed and poured off 
quite free from any sediment. Some 
recipes direct that a larger proportion 
of sugar than butter be used, but that 
is not generally ugi*eeaWe. 

Currant Custard (to be served 
in glasses). — Required : a junt of clear 
currant juice, ten ounces of sugar, 
eight eggs, and half a pint of cream. 
Cost, about Is. 8d. to 2s., on an 
average. 

The juice and sugar are to be boiled 
for two minutes, and the scum re- 
moved, then added to the eggs, first 
beaten and strained, and thickened 
like a custard of the usual soii; ; stir 
until nearly cold, then add the cream 
.'I spoonful at time, and ]a.<t (*f all 
j)iit in a tablespo(»nful of lemon jui(‘e. 
When the fruit is very ripe, a little 
of the .sugar may be omitted, and for 
a }»laincr custard the cream may be 
reduced, and six eggs made to answer. 
Fora bettor one, n.'^c the yolks only 
of a dozen eggs. The j nice of rasp- 
benies or strawberries, cheiTies, &c., 
may be thus used, and the custards 
will be excellent. U'hey may he used 
for tipsy cakes, or trifles, and other 
dishes, as a change from other cus- 
tards. 

1'hey may also be moulded by 
adding sutticient gelatine or isinglass. 

Custards.— A custard is a mixture 
of milk, eggs, sugar, and flavouring, 
with the addition of cream for the 
richest kinds. Certain rules are 
common to all, which we here detail. 
The sugar should be loaf ; there is then 
no fear of impurities spoiling the ap- 
pearance of the dish. The eggs must 
be fresh, and strained after beating; 
and the milk and cream should be free 
from the least taint. The flavouring 
us(;d, if of a volatile kind, should be 
put in after the custard is removed 
from the tiro and when it has cooled ; 
h'mon perl, bay leaves, and anything 
else of the kind must bo infused in the 
milk. The yolks of eggs only are 
used for the best custurds, but for 
medium ones the whites can go in ; 
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should the yolks bo pale, a little colour- 
ing may lie added. The thickening 
process must be performed with care, 
or the custard will curdle, and this is 
most likely to happen when a good 
number of eggs are used ; boiling- 
point should never bo quite reached. 
The following are the ways generally 
adopted : — No. 1 : Set the jug or other 
vessel containing the materials in a 
saucepan of warm water over the fire, 
and stir one way wliile the water heats 
and th(^ mixture thickens; it should 
coat the spoon. In this way the 
cust<\rd cjinnot reach the boil, so there 
is little foil- of curdling, d'ho water 
may be hot at starting, if time be 
sliort, but the custard will not bo .so 
rich. Th<‘ materials should be put 
togtdher in the cold .state. No. 2: 
Follow the above mode, but use a 
double saucepan. The under .sauct‘- 
pan shc)uld contain warm water. 
No. 3 : Boil the milk and add it to the 
beaten eggs, then sweeten and thicken 
as in the first recipe. This plan is 
considered the bc'st by many ; certainly, 
time is saved in the stirring, but we 
think the custard lo<e.s in ri(;hrie.ss. 
Always stir from tine* to time while 
riie cusbird is cooling, and set it in a 
cool place. No. 4 : This i." a way of 
thickening not very g(!nerally adopted. 
Beat the eggs and cream and add the 
boiling milk, beating w( ll ; then put 
the whole in a saucepan, and stir over 
a slow fire until the thickening begins ; 
then set it on a cool part of the stove, 
and leave it below simmering-point 
for a time. It will then become thick 
and ta.ste rich ; and it is a useful 
method, as it improves a plain cudard, 
A copper pan is the best to use. When 
milk is poor, or the .supply of cream 
runs short, a little condensed milk i.s 
useful to give body. For the thick* -n- 
ing of custards from corn-flour, Ac., 
sre recipes. As to llavourings, rcegard 
must be had to the nature of the dish 
wliich the custard is to acromjfuny. 
In .some case.s an un flavoured custard 
is ihe best, Thn cu.stards ffiveii below 
may, by varying the flavours, he 
adapted to sweets of every description. 


(See remarks on Wines, &c , page 
918.) 

Ao. 1. — This is a cream custard, and 
the richest of the class. Required: 
from four to six ounces of siigar, a 
pint and a half of cream, the yolks of 
nine eggs, and flavouring to taste. 
Cost, about 28. 3d. to 2s. 6d. The cream 
and other materials may bo put 
together, or the croam first heated. 
(.Sec methods of thickening above.) If 
for ices that are to be flavoured, omit 
any flavouring here. This is suitable 
for the richest iced puddings. 

Note. — The ogg.st shouhl bo beaten 
with a few tabh-spoonfuls of milk 
before mixing with the cream. 

Ab. 2.— Tlie .same as tlio above, 
except tb it half a pint of milk is sub- 
stituted for lialf a pint of the croam. 
This is a v(Ty good custard. Cost, 
about Is. 8d. 

Ao. 3, — R‘=‘qiiircd : half a pint of 
milk, the sami* of croam, the yolks of 
four eggs, aii'l sugar and fl ivotiring to 
taste. This is a good medium custaril, 
either bii* ices or tipsy eak(‘.s aiel other 
swc'ds. Cost, about Is. 

AV I. — H“quirod : a pint of milk, a 
qtiarter of a pint of creurn, the yolks 
of four or five eggs, and .sii'g:ir and 
fl.ivouring to taste. 7’hi.s is a ii.scful 
ordinary custard. Cost, about 9d. 

AV — lb*quire'i : a pint of milk, 
tw’O or tliree eggs, a littb; li.avouring, 
thre?e ounces of sugar, and a few slieet.s 
of leuif gelatine. Cost, about 7d. The 
custard should be thickened in the 
usual way, and the gvlatinc stirred in 
off tlie fire. When the gelatine is 
di.s8olved, the whole sliould be strained 
through a fine sieve or kimmy. Thi.s 
has good body, and is nscfnl, when 
eggs are very dear, for all sorts of 
purpose's. 

A*(/. G. — IlequiiMil : a pint and a half 
of milk, an oimcr an*l a half of corn- 
flour or arrowrf»ot, the whole of four 
eggs, or the yolks of six U) eight, and 
sugar and flav(»nnng to taste*. A Isiy 
leaf and a strip of lemon rind combined 
will bo found nice, (.'osf, about 9(1. or 
lOd. The corn-flour should bo mixed 
with a little of the cold milk, and the 
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rest added, boiliiipf, with the sugar; 
then stir and boil for a few minutes, 
and pour on to the beaten and strained 
eggs ; return to the pan and thicken, 
but do not boil again. This is a custard 
with good body at comparatively small 
cost. Fine rice flour can be used in 
the same way. This goes well w’ith 
fruit pics and fruit dishes generally, 
and is a good base for cconorriicul ices ; 
tlie corn -Hour, for tlie latt('r X)urposc, 
may be slightly increased. 

JNb. 7. (or)i-ffonr Custard. — This 
answers very well for family use. 
lieejuired : a pint of milk, an ounce or 
more of sugar, tln^ whole of one egg, 
and a tablespoon fill of corn-flour. 
Tost, about 4d. 'i'be directions given 
in the above should bo followed. Any 
llavouring to taste* may be added; a 
very good and sinijdo one is spice 
essence. For fruit dishes some like it 
idain ; the thing to do is to boil it for 
at least five minutes liofore the egg 
goes in, and it then tastes smooth and 
good. For a very plain dish the egg 
can be omitted, and a tablospoonful of 
CTcam or Swiss milk added, but it is 
not then custard, strictly siicaking. 

Notk. — Should the milk be the least 
sour, there is as much danger of 
curdling as if the eggs were boiled. 
This applies to all custards. 

Custard^ Motddvd^ or Custard for 
Monldiug . — This is referrod to in some 
recipes under both names. Required : 
a pint of milk, a quarter of a pint of 
double and the same measure of single 
cream, an ounce and a half of sheet 
gelatine, the yolks of six eggs, flavour- 
ing, and two or throe ounces of sugar : 
the smaller quantity is the better. 
(Vist, about Is. 6d. The single cream 
and j)art of the milk should be mixed 
witli tbe ('ggs and sugar, and tbickoned 
in tbe usual way ; tbe gelatine is to be 
dissolved in the ri'st of tbe milk, and 
tb(^ two mixed when they have coob'd 
a liltle. Tlie double cream is then to 
be whipped ; and when the custard is 
cool, but quite liquid, it should be 
carefully added a little at a time, and 
the mixture turned into a mould pre- 
pared as for jellies and creams; it may 


be left plain or garnished with fruits ; 
or a little coloured jelly may be used 
for the top of the mould, if a fancy 
one ; but this is not unfrcipiently 
liourcd into a border mould, and the 
centre filled with a compote of fruits. 
Another way is to add the requisite 
amount of ordinary gelatine, after dis- 
solving it, to any custard, either rich 
or plain, remembering that the richest 
eustfirds will need less gelatine than 
those w'ith few eggs. This is very 
good, but great care is needed in 
blending the ingredients ; for should 
the custard bo too cool when it is put 
to the cream, it will not mix, while if 
too warm the lightness of the cream is 
de.stroyed. If used for small moulds, 
less gi'latine will answer, and the 
cu.‘<tard is more delicate. 

Custard, The Duke’s (to lo 

served in glasses). — Required : bran- 
died cherries, l ustard and garnish as 
below. Cost, aboutr Is. Ud., exclusive 
of the cbeiTies, for a quart. 

Take the custard cups or glasse.s, and 
put in as many brandied cherries as arc 
preferred ; not less than a fourth of 
the glass should be thus filled, and 
sometimes double that quantity will 
be used. They should be first drained 
from their juice and be rolled in sifted 
sugar. Then fill up with a rich cus- 
tard (page 920), and on the top put a 
spot of rose-coloured wdiippcd cream, 
or white cream garnished with chendes 
in dice. 

Another wag . — Pour brandy over 
the fruit, and fill up as before, then 
cover tlie top of the custard with 
ratafias soaked in the same spirit. 
With either of these hand biscuits of a 
rather plain kind. 

Damson Charlotte.— Required: 
fruit, gi'latine, cream, cake, &c., as 
below. Cost, about Is. fid. 

Make a com]HMe of damsons (a 
pound and a half will make a good- 
sized dish). Pass through a sieve, 
reduce the syrup by quick boiling, 
then add to the sieved fruit, fogetRe:* 
with half a pint of w’hipped and 
swTctened cream. Dissolve tltc gelatine 
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in the fruit, about an ounce. The fruit 
should be cool before mixing with the 
cream. Line the mould with strips of 
cake, and put a slice at the bottom, 
and fill with the damsons, &c. ; make 
the top smooth, cover with sliced cake, 
press, and turn out when set. Other 
stone fruits may be used thus. A 
little liqueur improves the flavour. 

Devonshire Clotted Cream. 

— The highly esteemed clotted cream 
of Devonshire is procured by straining 
the milk, as it comes fresh from the 
cow, into large metal pans, which are 
placed in a cool dairy, and kept 
unmoved for twenty-four hom*s in 
winter, and half that time in summer. 
It is then scalded over a charcoal fire, 
the time for scalding depending on the 
heat of the fire and the quantity of 
milk to be scalded: the slower it is 
done, the better and the thicker will 
be the cream. It is skimmed the 
following day. A great quantity of 
this cream is sent to the London 
market, w’here it fetches a high price. 

Devonshire Junket. — ^lix half 
a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon 
with a heaped tablespoonful of pounded 
sugar. Pour over these a wineglassful 
of brandy, and stir until the sugar is 
dissolved. Add one quart of quite new 
milk with a dessertspoonful of rennet. 
If the milk cannot be procured fresh 
from the cow, heat it until it is newr- 
milk warm. Stir it well, and let it 
remain until it is set, then spread some 
clotted cream on the top, and strew 
sifted sugar over. Time, about tw'o 
hours to set the milk. Probable cost, 
6d., exclusive of the brandy and 
cream. 

Fruit Charlotte.— (SW' Damson 
Chaklotte.) 

Fruit Custard.— Ci kuant 
CrsTAun. ) 

Fruit Meringues, or Fruit 
in Surprise. — Hosts of dainty 
dishes may be made on this principle. 
The dish that is going to table is first 
half filled with a good custard, or some 
whi])ped cream ; on that a good layer 


of fruit is placed, and it should bo 
iced. Various recipes will bo found 
under Fiiuits. Then a meringue 
mixture is put on the top in a thin 
layer; wiy the dish holds a quart 
altogether, a meringue of tw’o or throe 
eggs would do. It should bo dropped 
from a spoon just to cover the fruit, 
not piled up. Then take a salamander 
and lightly brown the meringue, and 
set the dish on ice for a short time 
before serving. »Somctimc8 a thin 
layer of sliced cake is 2 )ut over the 
cream or custard, and another over the 
fruit. To bo worth eating, this must 
be served cold. {See ^IiiiiiNCur: Takts 
j*age 860.) 

Fruit Sponges.— These dishes 
are generally liked, and arc more 
wholesome than some other sweets of 
a more costly and comi)licatcd kind. 
To ensure success, it is necessary that 
only as much gelatine or isinglass as 
is really necessary be used, for they 
are unideasant when too stiff. The 
eggs must be fresh, and no yolk must 
get mixed with the w’hites. The 
w'hipping should be commenced after 
the gelatine mixture has cooled, and is 
on the point of setting, the whites of 
eggs being first beaten. To attempt 
to whisk to a sponge while the mixture 
is liquid is sheer waste of time, and 
the operation becomes tedious. A cool 
place should be chosen for the w'hisk- 
ing, and a little ice is a help. (See 
recipes for Lemon Svonge, Change 
Sponge, Pine Apple Sponge, and 
Raspberry Sponge.) {Sec also remarks 
under Pine Apple Sponge.) 

Gooseberry Cream.— This is a 

very nice dish. Required: a quart of 
green gooseberrie.s, lialf a pound or so 
of loaf .‘'Ugar, a little w’ater, a pint of 
whipj>e(l (Toarn, half a glass of brandy, 
and a few dro])8 of green colouring. 
Cost, about 2 h. 

Top and tail, and rinse the fruit, 
then put it in a cliina jar with the 
water and sugar, and stew for as long 
.*18 may be necossfiry until llio pul]) ean 
be j)as.sed through a hair sieve. Add 
the other maleriuLs, and when cold, 
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put the bowl containing the njixturc 
in a pan of ice for an hour, or set it in 
an ice cave for half the time. iScrve 
rusks and Savoy or other biscuits with 
it, or any nice cake without fruit, and 
send a basin of sugar to table, with 
more cream if convenient. This may 
bo moulded, by adding sheet gelatine 
in the proportion of three-quarters of 
an ounce to >i junt of tlio mixture. 

Green Caps.— Required : for a 
nice dish, about nine young green 
codlin apples; sugar and garnish as 
below, some vine leaves and custard. 
Cost, varying with the custard. 

Take the fruit, as even in size as 
convenient, and wipe it, then tjtke the 
cores out, and put the ajjplcs in a 
preserving ])un witli cold water to 
cover, and some vine leaves over and 
under. Cover and simmer until quite 
tender, but not broken. Take up with 
a perforated spoon, and wipe the fruit, 
then sift some sugar over, after brush- 



aud i)our a piut or so of custard round, 
'j'his may be jilain or rich as required. 
Sprinkle the top.s witli green sugar, 
and put a green sprig in the to]) of 
each. Instead of using sugar, a few 
pieces of any candied green fruit may 
be cut in shapes to taste, and laid on. 

Imperial Tipsy Cake.— He- 

quired : a cake (as for the Tipsy Cake 
of page 936), some fruit as below, 
pistachios, French plums, and pink 
custard. Cost, variable, about os. to 
Ts. for a medium-sized cake. 

This is a very nice dish. Proceed 
as for tipsy cake, using pistachios in 
place of almonds. Tins fruit for the 
top decoration should be? pink and 
yellow, glace or crystallised, and a 
pink pear should be placed at the top ; 
or an orange or an iipricot may bo 
used. Some of the plums should ho 
cut up and mixed amongst the fruit, 
and about a pound of plums must be 
made into a compote (see Fruits), and 
put in the dish in place of custard, 
fho pink custard being used i» small 
53 


quantity only. In place of the latter any 
nice pink sauce may be used, or some 
whipped cream coloured delicately. 
Some of the pistachios arc to he put 
here and there on the custard. As 
this is a good dish, a wine of good 
quality should bo used for soaking, 
with a gill of brand)*^ to each half 
bottle. The plums for the top should 
bo soaked in a spoonful of the wine, 
(*SVc Coloured Plate, No. 11.) 

Indian Trifle.— This is a pretty 
and clieap sweet. Required : a quart 
of milk, four ounces of ground rice, 
from half a pint to a pint of boiled 
custard, four ounces of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of any fruit jelly. Cost, 
about Is. to Is. 3d., according to 
cusbird. 

The ground rice and milk are to bt; 
mixed and boiled together just as for 
I cheesecakes or puddings, and sweetened 
j and flavoured, then poured, w’hen a 
little cool, into a deep glass dish ; a 
mould should bo put in the centre and 
the rice put round, and when the rieo 
is set a little warm water should be 
put in the mould, which is to he re- 
moved and its space filled by the cus- 
tard, the quantity of w’hich depends 
upon the mould used, and the more 
fanciful the shape the prettier is tho 
trifle. The common w’uy is to pour 
the rice all over the mould and cut out 
a space for the custard when cold ; but 
this is more trouble and reduces the 
quantity of rice. The jelly is to bo 
put about the rice in little heaps. 
Damson cheese and all such prepara- 
tions are equally suibihle, or fresh or 
preserved fruit may be used. Tho 
custard may he left plain, or sprinkled 
over with coloured sugar, ora few* spots 
of any preserve to contrast in colour 
with that used on the rice. This is a 
good dish for a children's party, being 
plain. A corn-flour custard will do 
for the centre, though a better one is 
generally used. 

Lemon Sponge.— Required : an 
ounce of gelatine, the rind and juice 
of two large, or lhr('e modomte-sized, 
lemons, the whites of two eggs, a pint 
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of '^vater, and three ounces of lump or 
pounded sugar. Cost, about 8d. 

Melt the gelatine in the water, and. 
if pounded sugar is used, infuse the 
thin rinds of the lemons for some 
time in the water: if lump, rasp the 
fruit which gives a better dish. Strain 
the lemon juice and add to the rest; 
boat the whites of eggs, and wlien the 
gelatine mixture is cool whisk the 
whole until stiff enough for a spoon 
to stand in it. This being a warm 
weather dish as a rule, the maximum 
quantity of gelatine is given. (.SVc 
Fruit 8i*ong!:s.) The mixture may 
be moulded. In either case it is iin- 
proved by setting on icc. The amount 
of lemon juice may be increased if 
liked, the sugar being decreased in 
proportion. Many will like a sweetiu* 
sponge than the above. A little citric 
acid may be used when lemons are 
scarce. Unle.ss half bo coloured jnnk, 
a common mode of serving, it io{»ks 
better with bright garnish. 

Iiexiioii Cream Sponge.— A 

'’cry good dish is made by flavouring 
a pint of cream with the rasped rind 
of a lemon, witli .sugar to taste ; it 
should not boil, but be set in a warm 
comer of the stove for a time. The 
isinglass, about half to three-quarters 
of an ounce is to be separately dis- 
solved in a little milk, and added, and 
the mixture set by to get cold, when 
the strained juice of a lemon and a 
half may be a<ide'l, or more if liked, 
and the whole whisked as alxjve. The 
white of an egg is not essential, but it 
will considerably increase the bulk. 

Macaroon Baskets.— 

Mkrinoue Baskets. ) 

Meringnes. — Required : whites 
of (‘gfTfi ana sugar as lx 3 low. 

Take ca.stor sugar in the proportion 
of two ounces for each white of egg 
u.scd ; or should the eggs he* small, ten 
white.H may be allowed to the pound of 
sugar. Expert (-.onfectioners sometimes 
use more egg than this, but then tlic 
moulding is more difliciilt. Tlie whites 
are to bo whisked to the sliffest possible 


froth ; this is of the first impoHanco, 
and the sugar should bo 8tin*od in 
until mixed only ; the less the whole is 
worked afterwards the bettor. Tho 
mass is tbi'n to bo laid out, either on 
boards covered with sheets of paper or 
on baking-shi'cts of copper or steel, 
that liave been slightly warmed, and 
rubbed with a little pure white wax. 
A spoon may b(' u.sod for tho laying 
out of the mixture, and a second spoon 
is requir 'd to di.slodge it from tho first, 
or in j>lace of a .spoon, a piping bag 
with a i)l:un tube is employed, and 
the mass pros.'^ed out in rounds or 
egg shapes, with a littb* .space between 
each. Tht' meringues are then put 
in a very cool oven for some hours, 
to dry and acquin? a ]nle fawn shade; 
they are thou removed with a pa* 
lettf* knife and again put in the oven 
after the soft inner part has been 
Scooped out, and this should then Iw 
the up])er side. Wlion crisp they are 
ready for use, or may be stored in tins. 
They are improved if some icing sugar 
is dusted over before putting in the 
oven, any surplus beii\g blown off, 
and they must go in the oven instantly. 
This givtjs a snuxali, gl i/.(*d look. 

To serve, ])la' c a little w’hippod 
cream in, and put two halves togoth<;r. 
For variety they are sometimes filled 
w’ith jelly or rich ju’esorve, or one side 
cream and the other jam, and chop|)od 
almonds are scunetimes added to the 
egg and sugar. Mtu’inguos aro ofUm 
coloured — green, pink, Ac. — and by 
using some grated chocolate and a 
little hrovrn colouring another variety 
is obtained. They should always be 
tilled just before they go to table, or 
they lose their crispiie.s8. If liked very 
the oven must be still cooler and 
the drying will take longer. Iced 
cream is sometimes 8<u vod in 
meringues. 

Italian Mtringiu's, — R(?qiiin*d : n. 
pound of sugar, a j»int of water, the 
whites of six eggs, and an ounce of 
almonds. Cost, alamt lOd. 

'Jlie sugar should bo the best lump. 
oTiil must Vm boiled in the wrater until 
it whitens and becomes flaky as it is 
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dropped from the spoon. Then stir 
the eggs in after whisking to a froth 
as usual ; this must he done gradually 
but briskly, that the mass may be 
smooth. Then add the almonds, which 
should be blanched and chopped small. 
When the mixture is firm enough to 
take the shape of a spoon, it is ready 
for drying; the oven must be gentle, 
that the whiteness is retained. A pale 
fawn tint is pref(Tred by some. TJjcsc 
are thouglit to be better than mei-ingucs 
made in the common way. ]\Icriiiguos 
are occasionally filled with iced cream, 
and they are employed as garnish to 
various sweets. 

If stored, use a tin box Avilh a tight- 
fitting lid, and i)ut in a warm place. 

Meringue Baskets.— These arc 
often seen on ball suppfjr tables and on 
other occasions when swan.-ts are made 
on a large scale. 'J'herc arc several 
w’ays of making them ; avo give the 
simplest. If a proiicr “ l^asket mould ” 
is not at hand, take a mould that shall, 
Avhen finished, give the dish some riglit 
to the title. Make a litth' stiff wliite 
icing, or coloured if coloured meringues 
are used, and stick the edges together, 
using as little icing as po.ssible, so that 
tho result shall not be messy, (^'ee 
the recipes in tlic chapter on Cakes, 
<5cc.) The mould is used simply as a 
support while building up, and it is 
sometimes neecvssary to reverse the 
meringues, putting some longwiso and 
some upright. As soon as firm remove 
the mould. It is often a great im- 
provement to pipe in between the 
meringues with a little more icing. 
Tho basket is in some cases put on the 
dish and filled Avith Avhipped cream, or 
a bottom of cake or pastry may be cut 
to fit it ; sliould fruit or other materials 
bo used, it is Ixjst to lino the basket 
first with whipped cream, and that 
cannot be too stiff. For other hints, 
Meringues aboA’o. Tho meringues 
are often smcjired over the insides with 
a little rich jam before the cream goes 
in. It facilitates tho building up, to 
nso the most evenly shaped meringues 
for this purpose. 


Kote. — A macaroon basket may be 
made in this way. 

Nougat. — This is a kind of paste, 
made of almonds and sugar, and used 
as the base of a number of sweet 
dishes. It is not very easy to mako 
nougat single handed in anything like 
a quantity, for it wants working off 
quickly. The process is as follows : 
take some almonds, either Valencia or 
Jordan, and blanch them, and cut 
them in quarters lengthwise. Some 
uso equal w’eights of sugar and 
almonds, and others half as many 
almonds only; it is quite optional 
which. The nuts should be jmt on a 
baking sluMjt in the oven and made 
quite hot Jind lightly broAvnod; they 
want turning nowr and again. Tho 
sugar should be put in a copper pan, 
and melted with a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice to the pound; 
and when it begins to turn colour 
after boiling, the hot almonds arc to 
be stirred in Avithout breaking them. 
The nougat should then be turned out 
on to an oiled slab, if it is to be used 
for lining little moulds. Tho moulds 
should be ready oiled, and the paste 
s]>read over them quickly. This is the 
difficult part of the operation, as tho 
paste hardens very soon. A cut lemon 
dipped in oil is often used to press 
the paste, and is a great assistance. 
The pan containing the nougjit should 
be set ill a warm place, that it may 
not stiffen before the moulds are 
finished. Sometimes separate pieces 
are cut for the bottoms and sides of a 
large mould, but care is required to 
make them stick closely together. 
When the nougat is firm, turn it out, 
and fill witli Avhippcd cream, and 
garnish with fruits. When fancy 
moulds arc used, the edges of the 
nougat are often decorated with icing 
of various colours. When the paste is 
intended for very small moulds, the 
aimonda are to be chopped or finely 
shredded, instead of quartered. It 
must be well pressed into the corners 
of tho moulds. Should it harden, it 
must bo remelted by sotting the pan 
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in another of boiling water. The 
nougat is softer on the second day, and 
is the better liked by some, though us 
a rule it is liked crisp. Some melt the 
sugar without the lemon juice, but 
this needs much care. Others use 
more juice than given above. 

Note. — Some succeed better in beat- 
ing out the nougat with a palette 
knife. The cases are sometimes filled 
with a compote of fruit, and masked 
with custard. They must always be 
filled last thing before dishing. 

Orange Sponge.— Required : a 
l>int of orange juice, or, when strict 
economy must be studied, use equal 
measures of juice and water, sugar to 
tiiste, half an ounce or more of gelatine, 
and the whites of two eggs. Cost, 
about 9d. when fruit is cheap. 

Melt the gelatine in a little water, 
and add to the juice with the sugar; 
place it over the fire, and stir until 
melted, then cool and beat in to the 
egg whites. This is nicer if the rind 
of one or two oranges is rasped with 
some of the lumps of sugar. The rind 
and juice of half a lemon will further 
improve the disli. This may be 
moulded, or put in a dish. [See 
Lemon* Spoxoe.) 

Another way . — This is very nice. 
Put a few slices of stale sponge cake 
in a dish, and pour over them a hot cus- 
tard of medium richness Custards), 
then grate the rind of one orange 
over, and pile the sponge on the top. 
This may be garnished with a fresh 
orange in sections, or a crystallised 
one m slices, and a little green fruit 
or some leaves. The sponge may be 
put in the middle of the dish, and the 
cake and custard round it if preferred. 

Thne Apple Sponge. — He- 

qiiired ; half a pint of grated pine 
apple, half an ounce of sheet gelatine, 
the w'hite of an egg, a tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, and the same of sherry, 
and about two ounces of sugar, or to 
taste, with garnish as below. Cost, 
about Is. Gd., exclusive of garnish. 

The pine should bo put in a sauce- 
pan with the gelatine, first dissolved 


in the lemon juice and a little water, 
and the sugar, and stirred until well 
mixed and the sugar melted; the 
sherry should bo added, and the 
mixtui-e left to cool a little. The 
white of egg is to l)e whipped to a 
froth, then put to the pine, &c., and 
the whole w'hiskod to a firm consistence. 
It should be spongy, and may be put 
in a mould, or piled in a glass dish. 
If the first, turn out when set, and 
garnish the dish with a little whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavoured with 
pine apple essence, or lemon if liked. 
Colour part of it pink, and stick a 
little green fruit in strips to divide the 
white from the pink. 

Another way in to pour a nice custard 
round, about half a pint, flavoured 
! with sherry or brandy, and sprinkle 
I tiny heaps of chopped pistachios about 
I it; about a desserts j>oonful will do, 

■ If jmt in a dish, the base looks pretty 
garnished with pink whipped cream 
and green fniit. Or, for either dish, 
some pieces of crystallised or fresli 
pine may be used, and green leaves 
may replace the cream or custard. 
Chop|>ed jelly of a contrasting colour 
affords a suitable garnish for sponges 
of all sorts, with here and there a 
green leaf or spot of cream if con- 
venient. As ordinarily served, without 
garnish, they present rather an insipid 
appearance. 

Pine Apple Trifle.— Required : 
a tin of grated pine apple, a pint of 
medium custard, a glass of sherry, 
half a glass of rum, a gill of w^hipped 
cream, and six or seven penny 8iM>ngo 
cakes, or a proportionate quantity 
from a largo cake, and gainish as 
below’. Cost, about 2s. 9d. to Gs. 

The cakes should bo cut through in 
four, and spread w’itli the pino, then 
put together and laid fiat in a deep 
glass dish. I'he rtim and w’inc should 
be poured over, a little lemon juice 
being an improvement. The custanl 
should bo sweetened and flavoured 
either with rum or pino essence, and 
goes next, and the cream on the top ; 
part may bo pink or green. The 
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garnish may be crystallised pine apple 
round the edge, and a little pile of 
chopped pistachios on the top; or 
some strips of citron or angelica may 
he used, or any kind of pink fruit. 
The cream may be all white, and 
dusted over with coloured sugar for a 
simpler dish. It is only intended for 
the centre; the custard should show 
round it. Another way of serving 
that is much liked, is to omit the 
cream, and sprinkle some fresh or 
tinned pine apple that has been cut up 
small freely over the custard, with 
here and there a little green fruit. 
When the tinned pine is not to be 
had, some pine apple jam or marmalade 
must replace it, but is not so nice. 

Note. — The tinned pine in slices 
may be cut very thinly, and used in 
the same way. 

Raspberry Sponge.— Re- 

quired : a pint of juice from fresh 
raspb(U’ries, with sugar to taste, the 
whites of two eggs, and half an ounce 
of sheet g(,‘latino. Cost, about lOd. to Is. 

The gelatine should bo dissolved in 
a little water, and julded to the fruit 
juice and sugar, and stirred over the 
fire until the sugar is dissolved. Then 
remove the pan, and add a little 
lemon juice, and, wdien nearly cold, 
pour over the whipped whites, and 
whisk the whole to a sponge. Then 
pile in a deep dish, and serve cold 
with a garnish of fresh fruit, or cream, 
or custard. {See Pink Api-lk Sponge.) 
This looks nice moulded in a “ border,” 
or other mould wdth a pipe, and the 
centre filled wdth whipped cream. 

Another nay . — In place of fresh 
fruit juice, use the syrup sold in 
bottles, or dissolve some raspberry 
jelly and dilute it with water ; or 
some jam, sieved and heated, may he 
so prepared. That this dish may re- 
tain the flavour of the fruit, sugar 
should be used very sparingly. 

Another way . — This is very simple 
and cheap. Take a pint packet of 
raspberry jelly ; dissolve as directed, 
in water, and when nearly set, add 
the white of an egg, and whisk the 


whole. If put in a cold place for a 
time, these are much improved. 
Many other sponges, as strawberr}', 
currant, and cherry, are made similarly. 

Red Sago. — This is a dish of 
German origin, and is much liked by 
most people, as it is both wholesome 
and delicious. Required : fruit juice, 
sago, and sugar, as below. Cost, 
vaiiablc. 

Take some juice drawn from cur- 
rants or raspberries, or a mixture of 
the two, or strawberries and currants 
will be found as good ; measure it, and 
allow two ounces of sago to the pint, 
then put the two together and cook as 
long as necessary, and add a little 
sugar; the fruit flavour should bo 
very pronounced. Sometimes wine is 
used in place of some of the juice, 
the proportions being regulated by 
taste. '\Vhen it is ready, pour into a 
damp mould, and turn out w’hen set. 
Serve as it is, or, for a superior dish, 
with cream or custard. All sorts of 
cereals may be prepared exactly in the 
same way. 

Note. — Any simre syrup fi-om JU’C- 
served fruit, both tinned and bottled, 
may he usid in the sjime way, and 
many nice dishes made at a nominal 
cost. A little colouring is generally 
an improvement to the appearance. 

Rice k la Trinidad. — Re- 
quired : four ounces of rice, a gill of 
cream, milk, jelly, cocoa-nut, sugar, 
&c., as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. 
to Is. 9d. 

Boil the milk and rice together 
until the rice is soft — allow- a pint and 
a half of milk— then sweeten to taste, 
and add two ounces of grated cocoa- 
nut, fresh or dried ; stir in the cream, 
then i)our into a plain border mould, 
and sot by to stiffen. Turn out when 
set, and gamisli the top of the border 
with Claret Jelly. This may be 
either chopped or put into tiny fancy 
moulds; if the latter, leave a space 
between in putting them round. Fill 
the centre with Whipped Cream, 
coloured pink ; this looks pretty if 
brought to a point a couple of inches 
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higher than Iho border; on the top 
sprinkle a little more cocoa-nut, with a 
pmoh of chopped pistachios ; garnish 
the base with pink and green candied 
fruits, or with the green only and 
some moi'e jelly. The cream should 
be flavoured with a few drops of 
vanilla. This is a very pi'ctty dish. 

If liked, vanilla jelly can be used 
instead of claret ; it should be coloured 
a good pink. 

Note. — In hot weather, dissolve a 
few sheets of gelatine in the rice, &c. 

Rose Meringue. — Required : 
meringues, rose leaves, and garnish, as 
below. Cost, if nifido with nine 
meringues, about 3s. Gd. to 4s. 

The meringues are to be. pale 
(page 930), and must he a.s even in size 
and shape as possible. Any uneven 
parts must be taken from the edges, 
ilix a little sieved icing sugar to a | 
soft paste with white of egg*, and dip | 
the edges in, and build up the inerin- i 
gues as shown in Coi.ovked Ib.ATE, j 
No. 10. I'hcn put on the rose leaves j 
— the crystallised arc, of eoiir.se. iv~ 1 
ferred to — and about an ounce will ]»e j 
wanted. A little of the icing slionld | 
be used for sticking' them on. At the j 
moment of s<*nding to table, fill the | 
centre with whipped cream, flavoured | 
as preferred. This should he done ; 
from a hag with a small jdain i>ipe, | 
and before tlie last meiingue and little ; 
]>ile of ro.se leaves arc jjut on the top. j 
If ]>lenty of cream bo liked, some may i 
be put round the meringue,. This way ’ 
of serving meringues is newer than j 
filling them with the cream. Garnish | 
witli natural rose leaves or other = 
foliage unless the cream l>e j)iit round, j 
then chopped pistachios should be 
UsckI. 

Note. — Violets may be used in this ! 
way, but the dish is more effective if a j 
little green be introiluced ; a few tiny 
leave.s cut from any crystalli-sed fruit 
and stuck on with llie sugar round 
eiieh little cluster of violets is pretty, 
or the sugar may be dredged with 
green sugar before the violets are 
stuck on. 


8a*Yoy : fifteen 

Savoy 'biscuits, the juice and rind of a 
small lemon, a glass of sherry, some 
custard and cream, as below, a little 
raspberry jam and lemon curd (see 
page 856). Cost, about 2s. 

Split the biscuits, and spread half 
with the jam and the rest with the 
lemon curd, then put them together. 
Pile them in a dish, beginning with 
five and ending with one. Mix the 
Avine with the lemon juice and rind 
and pour it over. Use a niodium 
custard and pour it over, so as to coat 
the biscuits. A\'hij> a gill of thick 
crofim, and colour half of it i)ink, and 
l»ut spots of that and the while alter- 
nately. on the top, and round the base 
of the trifle. I’iiis is a simple, pretty, 
and easily-made sweet. 

Note. — For a juvenile) ])arty, a 
jdaiiier dLsli may be made by soaking 
the biscuits in a little fruit syrup of 
any sort, or lemon or orange juice 
Avell sweetened ; a plaiiu.-r cu.stard will 
do, and the dish may be strewn with 
coloured sugar, or some little heaps of 
jam or jelly may be dotted about it. 

St. Honore Trifle.— I bis is a 

very pretty and easily-made sweet. 
Required : a slice of s]K>iigc cake, lU’ a 
riclier kind if liked, the size of a 
pudding plate, and nearly an ineli 
thick, a couple of glasses of wine, 
sherry <»r ISIadeira, tlje rind of an 
orange, half a ])int of cieaiii, and .some 
meringue mixture aiidgarnislias below. 
Cost, from Is. Gd. to ‘Js. aecurdiiig to 
th«i gariii.r.h. 

The cake foiins the foundation. 
The meringue mixliiie isjait on from a 
plain in small lieaps tlie size of a 
w'alnut, to form the hordin'. This is 
then to be baked in a moderate oven 
to a ]>ale brown, and when done the 
wine in j)ctured over while w'arm. Care 
should be taken that it goe.s over the 
cake only, as should tlie meringues 
become wet they would lose their 
crispness and he spoilt. Tho cream 
sliould be wliipped, flavoured with tho 
giiiled rind, and sweetened to taste, 
and put in tho centre when tho cake is 
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quite cold. Should a richer dish he 
required, take a gill of good custard 
and put it on the cake before the 
cream. fresh fruit in season may 
be used as garnish, or dried fruit that 
has been soaked in a little wine. A 

n effect is produced by placing 
uit in small heaps between the 
heaps of meringue, a little space being 
left for the purpose before baking. 
Small lumps of fruit jolly or rich jam 
may be used in place of fruit. Some- 
times a layer of ratafias soaked in boil- 
ing custard is placed under the cream ; 
this enriches the dish and is generally 
liked. 

Note.— Put the cream in at the 
instant of sending to hible. 

Strawber^ Ghartreuse. — 

Requirijd : fruit, garnish, jolly, and a 
croaiu mixture (is below. Cost, about 
Is. Gd. to 2s. for u*^jint mould. 

Take a charlotte mould and line it 
with lemon jolly, or green jelly, 
flavoured with any liqueur ; then slice 
some fine strawberries, and put them 
in a piittorn, or cover the jelly entirely, 
or as preferred. Any dried fruit of 
another colour may bo used in addition 
if liked. Set the garnish with more 
jelly. Then fill the centre with a 
cream made in the following propor- 
tions To each luilf-pint of double 
cream allow a quarter of an ounce of 
gelatine, and a gill of lemon jelly, and 
about a quarter of a i)ound of straw- 
berries cut up and sweetened a little ; 
they are further improved by soaking 
in a little maraschino or other liqueur 
Ixifore adding them. The whole 
should be mixed over ice, and then put 
in the mould when beginning to set. 
Set in an ice cave, or on ice, and turn 
out when firm. 

Another way . — Prepare the cream 
for the centre without any fruit, and 
arrange it round the mould, then put 
the fruit in the centre. A little cream 
should bo reserved for covering the 
fruit, or some more jelly can be used. 

Strawberry Snow Cream.— 

Required : four penny sponge cakes, 
half a pint of custard, fruit, cream. 


and flavouring as below. Cost, about 

28 . 

The cakes should be cut in thin 
slices and put thinly over the bottom 
of a good-sized dish. The rind of a 
lemon is then to be grated over, and a 
little of the juice used to moisten 
them. Pour d glass of maraschino 
syrup over next, then put a pound of 
strawberries that have been made into 
a compete without boiling the fruit. 
{See recipes in Fruits.) Half a pint 
of cream should then be whipped with 
the white of an egg; an ounce of 
sugar is to be stirred in with a table- 
sjioonful of maraschino syrup, and 
piled up over the fruit. This is a very 
nice dish. When fresh fruit is not to 
be had, use bottled fruit after draining 
from the syrup. The latter can be 
used up fur other dishes. 

Syllabnbs. — These are served 
alone, as well as used for garnishing 
other sweets. There is considerable 
difference in the manner of making 
them. 

Xo, 1. — Required: the rind of a 
lemon or orange, a pint of sherry or 
other sweet wine, the white of an egg, 
and the juice of a lemon, and sugar, 
(.■ost, varies with the wine. The rind 
of tlie fruit is soaked in the wine for 
some hours, the other materials are 
added, and the process is the same as 
for whipped cream. The froth should 
1)0 left long enough to got firm. A 
little melted currant jelly is used in 
place of some of the wine fur a cheaper 
dish, while brandy is added for the 
best kinds. In cold weather these are 
made the day before they are wanted. 

Xo. 2.— Required : two ounces of 
sugar, spice, wine, milk, and other 
ingredients as below. Cost, about Is. 
Put the sugar in a howl with the 
grated lemon rind, half a grated nut- 
meg, half a pint of raisin wine, then 
pour in from a teapot or jug a pint 
or a pint and a half of warm milk. 
Sot by to got Cold. Clotted cream is 
sometimes used as garnisli, and 
pounded cinnamon or other spice 
sprinkled over. 
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No. 3. — DevonftfUre Syllabub , — Intho 
county, where milk is to be had pure 
and direct from its source, syllaW^s 
are to be seen on every table, varied 
with the far-famed Devonshire junket. 
The quantity of wine intended to be 
used for the syllabub is first put into 
a large china bowl with sugar to taste. 
It is then milked on till the bowl is 
full, and afterwards, wdioii cold, it is 
covered with clotted cream. A little 
grated nutmeg, or pounded cinnamon 
(or both may be used) is sprinkled 
over the top when served. A pint of 
port and one of sherrj^ wdll make a 
large and e.xcellcnt syllabub. 

Ti^sy Bread. — This is an 
imitation of tipsy cake, and answers 
fora juvenile party very well. Ke- 
quired : some thin slices of nice white 
bread (free from crust), jam, almonds, 
and custard. Cost, variable. 

The bread should bo spread with the 
jam, and piled up ; it is very easy to 
imitate a cake by cutting tlu3 round 
slices smaller as thciv roach the top, or 
it may be made square if liked. A little 
wine of any plain kind may be used, 
and it is not nccessjiry to thorougbly 
soak tlie bread; it may Ik* moistened 
only. The almonds are to be u.sed as 
for a cake, but less plentifully. The 
custard may be quite plain ; a corn- 
fiour or lice custard does excellently. 
The custard in the dish may be 
sprinkled with coloured sugar to add 
to the effect. 

Ahother ii'ay . — Instead of pouring 
the custard over, build the bread up in 
rings, and soak as before : spread the 
outside with jam, stick almonds in or 
not, and fill the centre wdth thick, 
plain custard, dredged with colourt'd 
sugar. This is w’holcsoine, cheaj>, 
and pretty. 

Tipsy Cake. — Required : a Stivoy 
sponge cake, some wine, or a mixture of 
wine and brandy, a custard, and some 
almonds. Cost, from Ss. Gd. to 6s, 
for a good-sized cake. Varying in pro- 
portion to the richness of the custard, 
and the kind of wine. 

The cake should be a few days old ; 


one of a pound and a kdf will make 
a handsome dish; this would require 
nearly a bottle of wine, and a pint 
and a half to a quart of custard. About 
half a pound of almonds sliould be pro- 
vided. The cake should be well pierced 
at the bottom with a skewer, and put 
in a deep glass dish in which it will 
be served, and soaked with the wine, 
which must be put ovi'r by degrees 
from a spoon. A day should be 
allowed for the soaking. The wine 
may be a medium sherry or Madtuiii, 
or raisin or cowslip for a plainer dish. 
The cake should be soaked from the 
top, and as long as any portion 
remains dry the liquor should bo 
})Oured over. Any surplus inoistiire 
should be poured out of the disli. 
The almonds are best inserted hefoie 
the cake is Sf»ak»‘d. Tliey sliould he* 
blanched and cut in thin strips, and 
if thi\v can he afforded, Jordan 
almonds should ho used. ]\Iake tin* 
hol<;s first with a skewer. Aft<T cut- 
ting, they sliould be put in a cool oven 
to dry a litth*, but not to take colour. 
The pattern of the cake should In* 
followed, and the almonds put elosi* 
together. Recipes for the custards 
are on page 926. A jilain or medium 
one is suitable for a cuke soaked with 
a plain wine, hut for one witli good 
wine a rich one is bi'st. A glass of 
hmndy jioured over the cake just 
before the custard got‘8 over it is a 
great improvement. A very usual 
llavouring for the custard is almond, 
but it is sometimes left plain. 

Another way , — Take a round sponge 
eakc and slice it, then spr(‘ad the 
slic<*s with nice jam ; build the cako 
up, and stick with almonds, and finish 
us above. Various liqueurs are nsed 
in these. In pouring the custard 
over <‘ither of these cakes, a sjxkjii 
sliould he used, so as not to displace 
the almonds, and plenty of custard 
should be j)ut in the dish. (See 
I.Hi*£UiAL Tii'hv Cakk, uud Savoy 
Cakes.) 

Tipsv Cake d. la Laweon.*- 

iioquiroa : a sponge cake, syrup, and 
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custard as below. Cost, about Is. 4d., 
exclusive of garnish. 

The cake should be about three- 
quarters of a pound in weight, and be 
'^ked in a round tin, and not more 
than an inch and a half deep. While 
hot, cut it in three slices with a warm 
knife, and soak the pieces in a syrup 
made by boiling a gill of water with 
a quarter of a pound of sugjir for a 
few minutes, after which it is to bo 
coloured pink, and flavoured with 
raspberry or currant syrup ; or should 
no syrup be at hand, with essence of 
either kind named, or with raspberry 
vinegar. Pour a little of the custard 
over each slice, then build the cake 
up in its original form, and pour the 
rest of the custard over. About half 
a pint, or rather more, will be wanted ; 
No. 3 or 4 is suitable. A little fresh 
or dried fruit should be used as 
garnish. 

Another way . — After building the 
cake up, and before putting the custard 
on, make a meringue wdth the whites 
of two eggs, and two ounces, or rather 
less, of sugar and pile on the top, then 
put the cake in the oven to brown, 
and serve with the custard round. 
{iiee page 930 for the meringue.) 

Trifle in Surprise, k la 

BCartell. — Required : a cake, jam, 
wine, biscuits, custard, cream, &c., as 
below. Cost, about 4s. 6d., but 
variable. 

Take a round Jlladeira cake of a 
pound and half in weight, and scoop 
the middle out, leaving the bottom 
and sides three-quarters of an inch 
thick. The top should first be cut 
straight off. Then crumble a third of 
the centre cake, and soak in three 
gills of hot custard, flavoured to taste, 
and when cold mix in a gill of whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavoured. The 
outer w'all of cake is to be moistened 
with a little sherry or Madeira. Then 
spread the inner part of it with any 
nice stoneless jam or fruit puree. 
Soak a few ounces of ratafias and 
broken macaroons in wine, and fill 
the cake, using the biscuits and the 


soaked part of the cake in alternate 
layers. The top is to be replaced, and 
may be coated with jam, or a little 
bright jelly of any sort, or with 
coloured whipped cream; and the 
base of the cake should be similarly 
ornamented. This is a very nice dish 
that may be served at high tea, or as 
a supper sweet for any occasion. 

Trifle, or Macaroon Trifle. — 

Required : macaroons, ratafias, sponge 
cakes, wdne and brandy, and some 
jam, custard, and whipped cream. 
Cost, about 48. for a medium-sized 
dish. 

This is a very nice, old-fashioned 
sweet, w’hieh is much liked ns a rule. 
The first thing is to take a deep glass 
dish and put in some thin slices of 
sponge cake, and spread the m with a 
good layer of jam, raspberry being a 
favourite. The cake should be soaked 
wdth a little sherry. Then put some 
of the cakes named above, allowing 
alK)ut two to four ounces of ratafias 
to half a pound of macaroons, but the 
proportions are a matter of taste. They 
should be soaked in wine with a little 
brandy ; the ratafias are left w’hole, 
but the macaroons are often broken in 
halves or quarters. Then cover them 
with a thick layer of good custard; 
if should be quite an inch thick. 
Sometimes a little more jam is put 
over this, but as a rule it will be better 
liked with the one layer. The dish 
looks prettier if the jam be put in the 
dish first, and the cake on the top, but 
this aiuses a little w’aste in serving. 
Allow a good quantity of cream for 
the top; it should be sweetened and 
flavoured to taste, and some may be 
coloured pink and used for dotting 
about the rest ; or some coloured sugar 
may be strewn over. Either of the 
recipes for Whipped Cream may bo 
followed, but w^e recommend the first 
as the richer. Arrange this high in 
the centre, and keep the trifle in a 
cold place until ready to serve. 

Note. — For a richer dish, various 
kinds of glacd fruits are cut up and 
mixed amongst the other ingreoifints. 
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Some may be used on the cream if 
liked, then it should be left white. 
Or a border of pink cream, decorated 
with green fruits, with a centre of 
white cream, garnished with pink 
fruits has a nice effect. 

Another The dish is first to 

be spread at the sides as well as the 
bottom with the jam, then covered 
with the sliced sponge cake. Proceed 
as directed above for the completion 
of the dish. This has a good effect 
at night when a dish on a stand is used. 
When a very large dish is w^anted, 
there should be a second layer of 
biscuits, &c., after the custard, then 
more custard, and finally the cream. 

Wllim Wham. — Hequired : a 
pint of thick cream, a glass of sherry, 
the rind of half a lemon, half a pound 


of red currant jelly, sugar to taste 
(about two or throe ounces), a dozen 
Savoy biscuits, and some strips of 
candied peel, mixed (about two 
ounces). Cost, about 2s. 8d. to 2s. lOd. 

The cream is to be sweetened and 
mixed with the wine and grated lemon 
rind, then whipped, and the froth 
put on a sieve to drain; the biscuits 
are to bo cut through and put in a 
dish in alternate layers with the froth 
and some jolly in little heaps. The 
froth should form the first and last 
laj’^ers. The cream that is left over 
from the whipping should be sweetened 
and poured round the biscuits, &c., 
which must be kept in the middle of 
the dish; ganiish with the candied 
peel. This is an old-fashioned form 
of sweet, and there are other ways of 
preparing it. 


JELLIES, CEEAMS, AND BLANCMANGES. 

These are amongst tlie most popular of tlie dishes that come under the 
head of “ sweets.” For the most part they are light and digestible, and at 
the same time afford every facility for the concoction of most artistic and 
inviting dislies, the brilliancy and rich colouring of whicli tend in no small 
degree to set off a table to advantage, and on this score alone jellies are 
not likely to be easily dislodged from their place in public favour. 

JELLIES. 

Jellies vary^ greatly in richue.*-s aud the modes of preparation, but the 
old-fashioned jelly, from calves’ feet st<K*k, has, in the majority of cases, 
given place to those made from gelatine or isinglass, except in the making 
of invalid dishes. The first consideration is the stiffening medium, and 
as gelatine is the article most in demand w'e will give? it first place. 

Gelatine is of several kinds. The most largely used is the jmcket 
gelatine, of a yellowish colour and of opatpie a)) 2 H^arance, which is sold at 
fonrpence per ounce on an average. As a rule, an ounce of this w ill pro- 
duce from a pint and a half to a quart of jelly, according to the strength 
of the gelatine, the state of the weather, and tli<? depth of the mould usJmI. 
Some makers over-rate the strength of their goods, and the In^st thing is 
to te.st the gelatine, making due allowance so far as the w<»atlier and the 
mould are coiieenied, and to keep as far as possible to the one brand, 
should it prove satisfactory. The Iwst makers of English gelaitiic bear the 
name of the maker, and have been long in the market. 

Opaque gelatine, or “ soup-strengthencr,” to which reference is made 
on page 27, is a cheajier form of gelatine, and is wild by the pound. It is 
not of much use in the making of table jellies, but it answers very well for 
cheap forms of creams, dealt with a little later on. 
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8heei gelatine is a very useful article, because it requires no soaking, 
while the kinds above named do, sometimes as much as six hours, though 
it may be ready to be added to the other materials in one hour. This is not 
so strong as the opaque, but it varies a good deal. Of some brands two 
ounces or more to the quart must be used, and as before, it should be tested 
for strength. This is very pale sometimes, but for those who prefer it 
there is a pink gelatine, which obviates the necessity of colouring the 
jelly. When various colours are to be imparted the palest should be 
chosen, as such a jelly will take the colours better. A point that should 
always be borne in mind in regulating the amount of gelatine to use is the 
garnish of the mould. Supi)osing this to consist of fresh fruits, the jelly 
must be stiffer than if no gamisli be used ; in other words, consider whether 
the jelly has to bear any weiglit. 

Isinglass is more expensive than gelatine, but is preferred by many. 
It dissolves readily, and is delicate in flavour. Speaxing generally, we 
think that the directions for use given on the x>ackets are reliable as to the 
quantity of liquid to be added, and any deviation, such as the substitution 
of wine for water, or lemon juice, &c., should be evenly balanced. Then 
the sugar. Always, in adding more than the average quantity, deduct 
from the liquids. This applies to jellies from gelatine equally, and is a 
point often overlooked, so many forget that sugar becomes liquid. 

Cleanliness is of paramount importance. A greasy spoon, a half- 
washed mould, or any traces of dust, will affect both flavour and brilliancy. 
Very fair jellies may be made for family use without the trouble of clear- 
ing, but when real brightness is desired this process is necessary, and is 
known as 

Clarijicaticm.--T}n8 consists in removing all insoluble matter that 
rises to the surface in the form of scum. The usual materials for causing 
the scum to rise are the whites and shells of eggs. On an average two eggs 
are wanted for a quart of jelly. Stiff jellies are more difficult to clear 
than those only just firm enough, and a very firm jelly is not nearly so 
nice. Sux>posmg a quart» of jelly, made from a mixture of sugar, lemon 
rind and juice, and gelatine — the precise prox)ortions are detailed hereafter 
— proceed as follows : Take a very clean stewpan of copper or steel, and 
see that it is well-tinned, or use a very delicate enamelled one (an iron one 
will not do), then put in the gelatine that has been soaked in some of the 
water until quite soft ; add more water to make up the quantity, tlie thin 
rinds of the lemons, and the strained juice and the sugar. The water may 
be cold, or, to save time, the sugar may bo melted in a little boiling water, 
but that for the soaking of the gelatine must be cold. The whites of two 
eggs should then be added, and the shells, after they have been washed and 
crushed up in the hand. The separate whisking of the whites with a tea- 
spoonful of cold water is advised by some cooks. Then place the pan over 
a clear, steady fire, and with a whisk of wicker or wire, as shown on 
page 6(K), whisk the whole until there is a good froth on, and the jelly is 
just on the point of boiling. Then stop the whisking, and either stoun at 
once or let it [stand for ten or twenty minutes. The first plan is very 
general, and for ourselves wo prefer it, as the liquid, being hot, passes 
more readily through tlie bag or other stnuning medium. Those who 
allow the jelly to stand argue that it is all the time increasing in cleamess,^ 
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It is a simple matter to try both ways. There is this to be said with cer- 
tainty, that the slower the process of bringing the jelly from the cold to 
the nearly boiling stage the clearer it will be. It must never be stirred 
alter boiling-point is reached. It is also very important that the crust on 
the top remain intact. The absurdity of any instructions to “ remove the 
scum’^ is apparent, when we remember that the scum acts as the filter, and 
therefore aids the clearing. When sheet gelatine is used the water may 
be lu)t, though cold is preferable. When wine is added it is well, unless 
one can be quite sure that it will not cloud tlie jelly, to pass it througli 
the strainer with the rest, although there is a certain amount of loss of 
flavour by the treatment. With brandy this is not necessary. The amount 
to be added should be deducted from the water and put in after straining. 
We must mention another method that finds favour with some cooks, viz., 
to whisk the jelly until it boils up well, then to let it boil for a couple of 
minutes, then stand for a few minutes before clearing. This brings us to 
the straining-bag, or cloth. 

Jelly hags are of felt, or of stout flannel, and may be bought or made 
at home. Double mill,’’ or ironing-blanket flannel, is generally used. 

The seam should be double-sewn, to guard 
against unequal filtration. The shape is 
shown in Fig. 142. A stand is very useful, 
but may bt^ dispensed with, the bag being 
tied to two chairs, or one tunned ui)side 
down, by attaching tapes of the re([uire(l 
length to the loops. The best felt bags 
are seamless. Some use a clean linen cloth, 
or a diaper or damask napkin, or a square 
of tammy or ordinary flannel. Either of 
the.^^* will answer perfectly, sup[K>Hing the 
jelly to 1)0 clear when poured through, 
and if it is not projK*rly cleared in the pan 
the bag is of no avail. Whatever is 
used must be free from sotip and 
quite clean, and nuu.sten(*d l»v |>ouriiig 
hot wabT through I.M*fon‘ the jolly; 
squeeze out any wafer. Kf‘ep near the 
fin*, and if not clear after tiie fin^t strain- 
ing pour through again until it is. 
Should the first 8]>oonful or two look 
watery, put it away. Pour all the jelly through tog»‘ther, and let it run 
naturally ; never use pressun;. 

To wash a jelly bag, empty it as soon as us(*d and ]mt it in hot water, 
as nearly boiling as possible, then stir with a stick or sj)oon ; renew the 
water a "time or two, then add cold w'abjr, so that the bag may be w’rung 
out by hand ; rinse a time or two in clear water and pull into shape, 
dry in the open, and fold up wlien dry in a sheet of pa]M»r. If put away 
damp or dirty tlie next jelly will suffer. Should a cloth b(» used apply 
the same treatment. Some of the clearest jellies we have ever seen 
liave been strained through a fine damask napkin. 

Bottled Jellies . — Tliese are to be had of many flavours and very bright 
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in appearance. Sometimes wine is required to bo added, but if much extra 
liquid bo put in tliere is fear tliat the jelly may not set. The safest plan 
is to use a shallow mould, and a good deal may be done by the aid of ice. 
Should at any time a jelly be found too soft to turn out, it can either bo 
cut up and put in glasses for the table, or whipped and served in the same 
form, or a glass dish. In moulding these jellies set the bottle in hot water 
after drawing the cork, and let the jelly be on the point of setting before 
putting in the mould. They are particularly handy when a small quantity 
is required for lining a mould, and time does not allow for its home 
manufacdiire. 

Paclcet Jellies . — There is a good deal of difference in these, for while 
some are but little inferior to bottled jellies in flavour and brilliancy, 
others are rather thick and of poor flavour. But, cost considered, they are 
for the most part excellent, and decidedly useful. A nice way of serving 
is to mould witli fresh fruit in layers. Tlie water can be reduced a little 
in hot weather, or wine may take the place of some of the water at any 



Pia. 143 . Fig. 144 . Fig. 145 . 

Prince’s Feathers Mould. Pine Apple Mould. Fancv Mouux 


time. Average cost, 4d. per pint packet. By using a packet of jelly, 
and one of blancmange powder of a contrasting colour, and moulding the 
two in layers, a very pretty dish can be had at trifling cost. It is sa&st if 
only such as bear the makers’ names be employed. 

'Moulding Jellies . — The mould should be very clean, first washed in 
warm, then in cold w’ater, then put in cold water and drained, and the jelly 
jioured in when on the point of setting. Cool, and only just liquid when 
put in, is the condition most favourable for turning out. It is a further 
advantage to cool the mould in ice first, but this is not a necessity. The 
mould is to be placed on ice on a cold place until the jelly is firm. Where 
layers of jolly are being put into the same mould ice is necessary, or the 
process takes many liours. A basin of ice mixed with a little salt is 
required, and the mould should be bedded in, care being taken that the 
ice does not roach the top of the mould, or, as it melts, it will run in and 
spoil the jelly. When the time comes for turning out the jelly the edge 
may be “ eased ” by means of the fingers, but no knife used, or it will 
probably look ragged. Then put it for a second into hot w'ater — warm is no 
^ood — and, placing the dish on the top, turn the mould over with a sharp 
jerk, and it will probably slip out. If not, hold the mould a little above 
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the dish, and tap from side to side and on the top. Should this fail, rtmew 
tlie water treatment. T)ie immersion in the water must bo of a second’s 
duration only, or (particularly in the case of a mould with projecting^ 
points) the jelly would nm. What is wanted is just enough heat to maVe 
the jelly leave the mould. Take a clean cloth and wipe any spots of jelly 
that may nm into the dish. Some cooks, after the hot water treatment, 
have a little cold water, iced if possible, at hand, to pour over the jelly on 
the dish, should it show any tendency to run. The cold water is then 
drained otf, and the dish dried. 

The moulds shown in Figs. 143, 144, 145 are very good patterns, and 
all suitable for fancy jellies or creams. 

Lining Jelly Moulds . — This operation requires a little care, then it is 
easy. To line a mould thinly with jelly so that every part is coated, take 
the mould in tlie liand and put in the jelly a little at a time, tuniing the 
mould roimd and round in a basin of ice, broken up and mixed with a little 
salt. Line the top first, and work down to the edge. The jelly should bo 
just liquid, then it will set very quickly. It is well to have at liaiid two 
basins, one with hot and the other with cold water, the jelly in a small 
saucepan ; then, should it cool too soon, place it for a moment in the hot 
water, while if found too liquid, set it in the cold. This saves running 
backwards and forwards to the stove or the sink, as the case may be. 
When fruit or other ganiish is put in the mould a little more jelly must 
be used, to set it before tlie filling is added. These directions apply to 
cold puddings as well as sweets of all sorts that are thus served. A basin- 
shaped moiild is the most easily lined of all, and if garnished at the base 
and on the top after turning out, as detailed in some of the recipes, the 
r(»sult is good. For hints on the linings of moulds with jelly for savoury 
dishes see Garnishes. 

Another way . — This is easier, but the lining of jelly being thicker, the 
effect is not so good. Take, say, two jdain moulds of the desireil shape, 
and coat the bottom of tlie larger one wdth jelly, then, when it is set, ])ut 
the other mould in, and fill up the vacant space between with jelly. When 
firm j>our a little liot water in the inner mould, then take it out carefully. 
Supposing the difference in diameter lad ween the two moulds to be an 
inch, there will be a lining half an inch thick. The mould is then to he 
filled witli the cream, or pudding mixture, or whatever else may be in- 
tended to show through the jell}', and for comparativ(dy plain dishes the 
mode answers very well. 


creams. 

These are of various kinds, some very simple and others elaborate. The 
foundation of most sorts of moulded cream consists of milk or cream, <»r a 
mixture, gelatine or isinglass, sugar and flavouring, with soinetiines the 
addition of fruit puree or syrup, jam, Ac. Whatever the kind of cream, 
wdieuever gelatine is used as a base certain rules must remembered, 
and an important one is not to Iniil the gelatine in the milk. Dissolve it 
only, at a temiicrature just lx»low boiling j>oint. If ordinary packet gela- 
tine be used this is easily done by soaking it in some of the cola milk until 
it is soft and^ thomughly swollen, then add it to the rest of the milk, 
and stir till it is quite nudtMl, the milk in the saucepan having been first 
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brought to the boil, or perhaps simmered with the flavouring medium for 
some little time. In the case of sheet gelatine or isinglass the soaking is 
a small matter, and can often be disjjensed with altogether. AnoSier 
method adopted by some cooks, and a good one, is to soak the gelatine as 
described, in cold milk, and to set the cup or basin containing it into a 
saucepan of water over tlie fire, and stir until dissolved, then to add it to 
the other materials. It may be asked, why not boil the gelatine ? Simply 
because some kinds cause the milk to curdle ; others do not, but it is well 
to be on the safe side, and the extra trouble involved is very trifling. The 
cream used is sometimes boiled with the milk, but it is a better plan to 
whip it if thick and good, and add it when the milk mixture has cooled a 
little; this adds to the quantity, and the cream tastes richer. But the 
term “ cream ” is often a misap))liecl one, and many dishes that are entirely 
innocent of cream come to table under that name. 

We will run through a few’ of the usual additions, and detail the right 
method, as it will save repetition in the recipes. Supposing jam : the 
milk mixture sliould cool a little, and the jam be heated, if necessary, and 
rubbed through a sieve, then added by degrees, the wliole being beaten 
well ; the whipped cream goes in after. If fruit jelly is used — and most 
delicious creams are made from it — no sieving is required. Then there 
are fruit syrups .* these should be added wdth caution, lest curdling result, 
and only the best brands used. When any of these additions are made 
the sugar must be sparingly used; little or none wdll be wanted. When a 
cream is flavoured wdth auytliing of a volatile nature, that should be added 
as short a time as possible before pouring into the mould. The prepara- 
tion and ganiishing of the mould is the same as for jellies generally, but 
some prefer to coat the inside of the mould with a little pure salad oil, as 
it gives the cream a shiny look when turned out : wdien this is done the 
mould is not to be first wetted. The remarks on the Fancy or Mixed 
Jellies apjdy equally to fancy creams ; see also the general directions for 
Sweets (page 917). For Whipped Cream, see page 954. 

Colovring for creams may be either liquid, as for jellies, or paste 
colouring ; of the latter a greater variety may be had, including coffee- 
brown, clierry-red, and damson-blue. 

Wlieii fresh fruit is in siason very delicious creams may be made, and 
the method depends somewhat upon the kind and ripeness of the fruit. 
Details are given under the various headings, but it should be regarded as 
a general princijjle that the flavour is nicer w hen thefmit can bo employed 
without cooking, whether in the form of a puree or the juice only 
be used. 


Almond Blancmange, 
French. — Kequired ; four ounces of 
sugar, ton ounces of sweet and half an 
ounce of bitter almonds, an ounce 
and a half of isinglaes, and water to 
make up a quart. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Blanch and pound the almonds to 
paste, the sugar being added a little at 


a time. Add the boiling water, then 
cover, and leave the mixture for somo 
hours. Wring through a tammy, and 
add the melted isinglass; then mould 
the mixture, using a plain or garnished 
mould, as prefen'od. This is semi- 
opaque and very delicious in flavour, 
but too costly for general use, It may 
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be cheapened considerably by using 
gelatine — the best sheet for choice. 

Apricot Solid. — Required : a 
pound of apricots, half as much 
sugar, the juice of a lemon, gelatine, 
&c., as below. Cost, about Is. 9d. 
without cream. 

Cook the fruit with the sugar and 
lemon juice to a thick marmalade, and 
add some of the kernels, blanched and 
chopped. Beat in (after sieving the 
fruit) half an ounce of gelatine, melted 
in a gill of water. Add a glass of 
noyeau and mould; set on ice until 
firm, then turn out, and pour cream or 
custard over. The mould should be 
shallow, or more gelatine will be wanted. 

Arrowroot Cream,— Required : 
an ounce and a half of arrowroot, a 
int of milk, an ounce or more of sugar, 
all a pint of cream, and flavouring. 
Cost, about Is, 

A baylcaf or stick cinnamon is often 
used to flavour this. Either sliould be 
boiled with the milk, thou strain it 
over the aiTOwroot, first mixed with 
cold milk taken from the pint. Add 
the cream and stir to the boil ; sweeten 
to taste, then turn out to cool; stir 
often, and serve in a glass dish or 
custard cups. Those with whom eggs 
disagree will find this a pleasant 8ub> 
stitute for custard with fruit, &c. By 
altering the proportions of milk and 
cream, the dish can be made richer or 
plainer, as required. For a moulded 
cream, use two and a half ounces of 
arrowroot, or rather more in warm 
weather. 

Aspic Jelly.— Gaumshes.) 

Bavarois. — This is another name 
for a sweet that might be called 
“ moulded custard.” Various flavour- 
ings are used. The following arc 
familiar examples; — 

Xo. 1. — Make a pint and a Imlf of 
rich custard, flavour with vanilla and 
brandy, add gelatine to set it, and pour 
into a mould ^mished with various j 
coloured dried fruits. Ginger brandy | 
could be used to flavour, and the mould i 


I garnished with ginger and a littlo 
angelica. 

JVb. 2. — Make a custard, but reduce 
the milk, adding some good fruit syrup, 
when cool, in proportion to the milk 
omitted. Colour if liked. This takes 
its name from the syrup used. 

Blancmange. — Properly speak- 
ing, this title should only be applied to 
white dishes ; if coloured yellow, they 
become jaune-mangr^ and if pink, rose- 
mange ; but it is but seldom that these dis- 
tinctions are made. The old-fashioned 
dishes of this kind were usually fla- 
voured with almond milk, prepared by 
pounding and expressing the milk 
from the almonds, or by simmering 
ground almonds in milk, and paasing 
through a tammy. These modes of 
flavouring arc sometimes resorted to 
now ; but, for the most part, flavouring 
essences are used. Blancmanges may 
be made in almost endless variety. 
Cinnamon, nutmeg, and other spices 
are used, as well as rose or orange 
flower water, vanilla and other essences, 
bay leaves, brandy, wine, &c., and the 
rinds of oranges and lemons. The 
recipes given can bo varied to any 
extent by altering the flavourings. 

Xo. 1. — liequired : an ounce of 
i.singlass, a i)int of boiling milk, half a 
pint of cream, two ounces of sweet and 
a couple of bitter almonds, a table- 
six>onful of brandy, and two ounces 
of sugar, or rather more. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

The almonds should be simmered in 
the milk, the gelatine added, and the 
cream just before taking from the fins 
the brandy is optional, and, in place of 
almonds, es.senco may be used. Strain 
carefully into a clean jug, led it cool 
Ixjfore moulding, and 2>t>ur it in the 
mould free from any sediment. 'Jhis 
may l»e varied by adding a gLiss of 
noyeau to the brandy, and using a littlo 
lo.ss milk. Should gelatine bo used, 
regulate the quantity by the kind. 

Xo. 2. — Required : a pint of cocoa- 
nut milk, half a pint of cream, a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla essence, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, a bit of lemon 
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peel, and an ounce of gelatine. Cost, 
about Is. 4d. 

The gelatine should be melted in the 
cocoa-nut milk, and the sugar and cream 
added, then brought again to the boil, 
and the essence stirred in wlicn just 
on the point of setting. Prepare the 
moulds as for creams (page 942). This 
is very nice. It may be moulded in 
layers with a rose-coloured cream, or 
plainly. (Jrange flower water or rose 
water can be used to flavour in place of 
vanilla. For the milk, sec page 923. 

Xo. 3. — Required: tliree ounces of 
fine rice flour, a i)iiit and a half of milk, 
a gill of cream, sugar and flavouring 
to taste, and lialf an ounce of sheet 
gelatine. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

The flour should be mixed with cold 
milk to a pasttj, and the rest boiled with 
the sugar, and the wliolc simmered, with 
frequent stirring, for a quarter of {m 
hour: the cream may bo ))oil(*d with the 
rest or added off the fire ; if the latter, 
boat it in, but the ert'am for blancmanges | 
is not often whipped. Flavour and ' 
mould. The gelatine gives smoothness ; 
in cold weather, rather less will do. 
For a plainer dish, use another ounce 
of flour and omit the gelatine. Corn- 
flour can be used in the same way. 
For a plainer one, see the directions on 
the packets. (See Almond Rlancmange, 
Fuencu.) 

Blancmange Powders. 

— Those are to be had of various 
flavours and colours, and are very 
handy for the quick preparation of a 
sweet, especially for hot w^eather. The 
powders of a few years ago were very 
inferior for the most i)art to those now 
offered. Directit)ns for use always 
accompany the i^owders ; but wx* may 
remark that, even whore directed to 
blend the powder with boiling milk, 
wo have generally found it a great 
improvement to give the whole a flnal 
stir over the fire, as it seems to give 
smoothness and a little more body, so 
that the mixture sets and tunis" out 
more successfully. Should time be 
short, the quantity of liquid should be 
reduced a little ; a richer dish can be 


had by using a little cream in place of 
some of the milk. The same remarks 
apply to custard powder. We give 
recipes for the preparation of both ; but 
we know that it is cheaper to buy them. 

For blancmange powder, a pound 
of sago meal may be flavoured with a 
little ground mace or other spice, and 
a few drops of essence of lemon. Other 
flavourings may be used, and rice and 
corn-flour enter into the composition 
of many. Essences and colourings are, 
of coui'sc, used to give variety — the 
above being a plain or “ foundation 
powder. 

Ci sTAUD PowDEH is somctimes made 
from sago meal, with some other pre- 
parations— as corn or rice flour— and 
flavoured with ground bitter almonds, 
mace, and cassia, with enough turmeric 
to colour. IVlost chemists wdll supply 
these in bulk if requested. They should 
be stored in a dry place. 

Calf's Foot JeUy.-( •SVr Invalid 

COOKEKV. 

Cairs Foot Stock for JeUies. 

— This is a very easy recipe. The 
stock can be used for the foundation of 
all sorts of sweet jellies, in place of 
isinglass or gelatine. It will be stiff, 
and can be diluted with wine, &c., to 
the right consistence; or for a plain 
jelly, where not much of this sort of 
liquid is used, water or lemon juice 
must be employed. Reference to the 
other recipes will suggest the methods 
of using. For a simple dish, the stock 
may be diluted wdth any fruit juice. 
It is to be clarified in the ordinary 
way. Required : a quart of water to 
oiich foot. 1'hc feet arc to be properly 
dressed and clamed, and put on in the 
cold water, and boiled very gently 
until reduced to lialf. Then stniin 
and set by until stiff. Take the grease 
from the top by pouring a little boiling 
w’ater over, and remove any that may 
remain wdth a cloth dipped in boiling 
water, or use pieces of blotting paper. 
The stock must be taken free of 
sediment for the jelly. Allow from 
five to six hours for the feet to simmer. 

Note. — S hould, by any accident, tho 
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stock be found too weak in consequence 
of too much liquid having; been added, 
a little gelatine must be put in at the 
time of making the jelly. Test the 
strength by pouring a littic in a saucer 
and setting on ice. 

Chestnut Cream k la Craven. 

— Eequired: four ounces of French 
chestnut flour, milk, sugar, fruit, and 
flavouring as below. Cost, about 
Is. 8d. to 2s. I 

Mix Iho flour to a smooth paste with 
a gill of cold milk : put this by degrees 
to a pint of boiling milk, and mix 
well ; then cook for about ton minutes. 
Take from the fire and stir in the yolk 
of an egg, a tablespoon ful of brandy, 
the Siime of mamschino, and a gill of 
thick cream well sweetened. Wlien 
cool, colour half the prepar.ition and 
put it in a deep dish in alternate layers ; 
the top should bo white, and this is to 
be decorated with a few ounces of pre- 
served fruits of bright colours that 
have been soaked in a mixtiire of 
brandy and vanilla until soft and well 
flavoured. The liquor that runs from 
them should be used with a little more, 
sufficient to soak some mtaflas or 
macaroons, and these should be put 
round the base of the cream ; the 
bottom layer is he.st of the pink. This 
is a very nice sweet at a moderate cost. 
The arrangement may he varied by j 
piling the cream up pyramid fashion j 
in the two colours, then using the j 
fruit and biscuits in alternate lu aps for 
the garnishing of the base, reserving 
a little of the fruit for the tojj. 

Cliartreiise Jelly. - lemon | 
jelly for the foundation, and flavour j 
with green or yellow chartreuse. j 

Citric Acid Jelly. — Rcquirt’<l 
an ounce of citric a<-id, three-quarters 
of a jK)und of lump sugar, a j)int and 
a half of w-ater, a quai^r of a pint of 
orange or cowslip wine, a few drops of 
essence of lemon, and an ounce and a 
half of gehitine. Cost, about Is. 

This requires no clearing. Soak 
the gelatine in half the water, cold, for 
a couple of hours, then add the acid 


and the rest of the water, boiling, with 
the sugar and essence. Stir very 
thoroughly before moulding. The 
effect of the acid is to make the jelly 
clear, and the proportion used should 
be according to clearnc.ss dodred and 
taste. This is useful when lemons are 
not to be had, or a jelly is wanted in 
a hurry. It should not be given to 
invalids or others to whom acids are 
forbiddtin. 

Note. — Those who have not tried 
jellies of this sort before should use 
loss than the quantity of acid given, 
then taste it. 

Clotted Cream.— C p, 928 .) 
Coffee Creams in Cups. — 

Ke([nired : lialf a pint of strong clear 
coffee, half a i>int of wliipped cream, 
the yolk of an egg, an ounce of lump 
sugar and a tcaspoonful of vanilla ; in 
these proportions any quantity can bo 
made. It should be served in china 
cups. Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The coffee should he very carefully 
strained and left to g(‘t cold, then 
mixed with the yolk of egg and 
thickened over the fire, custard fashion. 
When cold, add tlie cream a little at a 
time, and put over icc for a short time 
before serving. The flavouring and 
sugar should be put in with (he cream. 
This is soiiK’tiines made in large quan- 
titie.s and kept in a freezer and served 
out like ices ; or the cups may be filled 
and set in ice till wanted. fcM.*rvo 
bi.scuits or wafers with it. 

Coffee Cream, Moulded, 
Good. — Kcqnin*<i : half a' pint of 
thick cream, the same of milk, a gill c)f 
strong clear cc>ffee, vanilla esHcmco to 
Uiste, two (‘gg», two ounces of sugar, 
and three-quarters of an fuincc of shet^t 
gelatine, or more if required in wami 
weather. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

'rhicken the cfggs and milk over the 
fire like a (‘ustanl, then put the gtda- 
tine in the coffee, and wlien dissolved 
and a little cool, mix the two prcqKii'u- 
tions together after straining ; add the 
cream Hfti?r Wting it, and blend the 
whole very thoroughly or the ert^am 
will sepanito. Mould and turn out 
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when cold. Tho top of tho mould may 
be garnished with vanilla jolly or 
cream. A little pink jelly also looks 
pretty. This is a nice cream for out- 
door gatherings, and may be put in 
little china or paper cases and served 
one to each person. A morsel of 
whipped cream may be put on tho top. 
Brandy is sometimes added. 

Com-flour Lemon Jellv.— 

This is not a clear jelly, but will be 
found of good flavour, and quite suit- 
able for children ; it is also useful for 
vegetarians and others who object to 
the use of gelatine in cookery. Ke- 
quired : four lemons, six oiince.s of 
sugar, three-quarters of a pint of 
water, and some corn-flour. Cost, 
abotit 6d. 

The rind of the fruit maybe rasped on 
the sugiir, or grated ; add the strained 
juice and the water, and bring all to the 
boil in an enamelled saucepin; then 
add the corn-flour mixed with cold 
wafer to a paste, and boil for a minute 
or two before pouring into a mould. 
An ounce and a half of coni-flour to a 
pint of liquid will be enough in cold 
weather and if the mould be shallow 
and plenty of time can be given for the 
setting ; but if those conditions are re- 
versed two ounces may be wanted. A 
far nicer dish is to be had by making 
the jelly softer and pouring it in a 
glass dish ; then half as much corn- 
flour as would be required for mould- 
ing will suffice. Slices of lemon and a 
few green leaves may be used to gar- 
nish the dish when turned out. 

Note. — Make oninge jelly in the 
same way, using a lemon to eveiy three 
or four oranges. The amount of sugar 
should be regulated by taste. All 
sorts of fruit juices, drawn off ns for 
jelly for storing, may thus be made. 
A little fresh fruit and some of the 
loaves afford the most suitable garnish. 

Cream A la Fortlaiid.-~Ho- 

quired : half a pint of milk, the same 
of cream, a tablespoonful of grated 
ratafias, the same of grated fresh cocoa- 
nut, two tablespoonfuls of brandy, a 
drop or two of essence of spice,* the 


same of essence of lemon, half an 
ounce of gelatine, two ounces of sugar, 
and a compote of fruit. Cost, a^ui 
Is. 4d., without fruit. 

The gelatine sliould be soaked and 
melted in the milk, the sugar and nut 
added, then tho grated biscuits. The 
cream is to be whipped and added when 
the mixture is cool, together with tho 
flavouring and other materials. A 
fancy border mould should bo oiled, 
and the mixture poured in and set on 
ice, then turned out and the centre 
filled with an iced compote of any 
fresh fruit in season. If pale fruit, a 
little garni.sh in the shape of coloured 
dried fruit or w’hipped cream should be 
used. (.)r the mould may be garnished 
with clear jidly. 

Fruit Creams in Cases. 7- 

Bequired : a pint of small frtjsh fruit, 
as stoiu'd cherries, picked cunants, or 
raspbe^rries, or stniwberrie.s, the same 
measure of milk and ensam mixcnl, an 
ounce of gelatine, and four ounces of 
loaf sugar. Cost, about Is. 6d., when 
fruit is plentiful. 

Take some little china cases, and put 
in the fruit to lialf-fill them ; mix the 
other materials, and stir until the 
gelatine is dissolved ; then cool a little 
and fill up the eases with it, giving u 
stir to mix the fruit. l*ut in a cold 
place until firm, then serve one to each. 
There arc few sweets nicer or more 
easily made than these. Siigtir should 
he lianded with them, and more may 
be put in, if liked; hut the milk 
should then ho reduced a little. When 
th(‘ weather is very hot, increase tho 
gelatine a little. 

Note. — The wimo method may be 
followed in making one large cream, 
for which a deep dish should be used. 

Ck>lden or Gold Leaf Jelly.— 

There arc two w’ays of making this : — 
One is to take a pale jelly, as lemon, 
for tho foundation, and flavour it with 
H little of the liqueur known as 
w'ater Dantzie,” in which little pieces 
of gold-leaf are found floating; and 
the other is to use any jelly, of one or 
two colours, and put in little specks of 
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gold leaf between the layois ; or the 
top of a mould only may be so gar- 
ni^ed. When the gold water is used, 
the jelly must be of extra stiffness, as 
about a third the quantity of gold 
water should be added. In using or- 
dinary gold leaf, care is requirt^d to 
prevent it being wasted ; it should be 
held over the jelly, and broken in in 
irregular pieces when the jelly is nearly 
setting. Silver leaf is used in the same 
way, and a mould of two colours, each 
with a layer of leaf of a contrasting 
colour, is very artistic. For instance, 
a green jelly may contain the gold, , 
and a pink the silver leaf; or a deep | 
yellow jelly with the silver, and a | 
green or pink or claret jelly with the ' 
gold, is a good combination. A gar- ; 
nish of green glace fruits is often put i 
on the dish, but the jolly is so prott}* i 
that it is not really needed. | 

Grape Isinglass Jelly. -Tb - | 

quired ; grapes, sugar, an ounce of 
isinglass, and brandy. Cost, about 
Is. 2d., exclusive f»f the grapes. 

Pick a pound and a half of ripe 
purj>Ic gnijies, and put th(‘in in a pn - 
serving-j>an and bruise with the back 
of a wooden spoon until the juice flows 
freely over a steady, gentle heat. 
Strain without ])res.siire through a 
liair-sieve, then tlnough muslin; IkuI 
the juict* with half a pound of lump 
sugar and the isinglass; the latter 
should be first soakfid for a time* in a i 
gill (»f water. Jt will be ready in ten ■ 
ininulos ; then add two tables] >oonfuls ! 
of jjalc brandy, and pour in a mould to j 
set. The top of the mould should be i 
decorated with a few* of the be.st of the | 
giTApes, together with a little green | 
fruit, if liked. I 

Honeycomb Cream. — Ib - 

quirc-d : the juice of two lemons and 
one 8cn ille orange.*, sugar, and a pint 
and a half of cream. Cost, aliout 2 h. 
or more. 

The juice should be sweetentid and 
put in a glass dish ; then set it on a 
low table, and pour the cream, after 
lK>iling, from a teajKit slowdy, so as to 
froth it well. Then let it stand to get 


cold, and stir it well when served at 
table. This is an old-fashioned dish. 
Another w’uy is to add the white of an 
egg and a little sugar to tho cream, 
and whisk until froth rises ; then to 
skim this off and lay it on tho juice, 
proewding thus until tho cream bo 
used lip. The former is the richer and 
the least trouble. 

ImperialJelly.— Koquired; the 
juice of a lemon and a Sttvillo orange, 
six ounces of sugar, half a jiint of 
sherry, the wiine of chamjmgno, a gill 
each of brandy and lu>ek, a glass of 
yellow' chartreuse, an ouiue of isin- 
glass, and two eggs. Cost, varies with 
the quality of the matcnals ustnl. 

The whole of the ingredients, except 
the champagne, hock, chartreuse, and 
brandy, are whi.sked over the lin^ in 
th(* u.sual way ; tlic isiriglass is to ho 
first soaked in a gill of water ; then dis- 
.solve, strain and add the rest , and mould 
jdainly, or with a garnish of fruits or 
gold leaf at tho bottom of tho mould. 
Half may b(‘ coloured, if j>reb*n-ed. A 
shallow mould slmuld be n.s<*d, as tbi.s 
is a rather soft jelly. In hot \v(‘alher 
increase the isingla-.s a trifle, or if 
fruits are used. 

Italian Cream.~-Ib*quirod ; half 
a pint each of milk and eR*am, two 
oumes of sug;ir, the rinds of two 
lemons and th<* juice of ciue, nc‘tciiy 
an ounce of isinglas.s or sh<*el gc*latiiie, 
and a glass of sh« rrv, or, for u sujeerior 
disli, any liqueur. Cost, alioul Is. Gd. 
to Is. 8d. 

Take tlic rind off the lemon with 
the sugar; whip the cream and lemon 
juiet* and flavouring ; add the gelatine 
melted in the milk ; w hisk all well 
toge ther, and nioulcl. 

Juolhvr Hit I/.- The sugar can be 
omitted, and enough fruit syrup added 
to sweeten, the milk bc'iiig reduced a 
little. 

Allot her tvay. — lids is a very 
8u|K‘rior dish. Kequii-ed ; a jiiiit and 

half of good (mstard, well sweetenod, 
the grated rind of an orange, a 
morsel of slick cinnamon, throe ounces 
of crushed ratafias, a glass of cnra<,*oa, 
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ftnd an ounce of isinglass. Cost, about 
Is. 0(1. to 28. 

The ratafias arc to be grated into 
the hot custard, and the isinglass dis- 
solved in a portion of the milk and 
added to it; the mixture should be 
whisked together and the cura<,’Oa 
added last. 

Jellies, Fancy or Mixed.— 

A great number of artistic dishes may 
l)e made from icily and cream of 
various kinds and colours, and where 
there are moulds with linings at hand, 
the trouVde is reduced to a minimum ; 
but these are not to be bamd in many 
kitchens of ev(jryday life, and where 
])lain moulds only are available much 
must depend upon the taste and 
judgment of the cook, in all cases a 
good deal of time has to be expended, 
as each layer has to set bcd'oro the | 
next is jxuned in. Supposing a mould 
with hollow balls at the top. The 
balls may bo till(‘d in with a bright 
red jelly, or red and green ulteniately, 
the body of the mould with a j)ale 
yellow jelly, and the base with cream 
of the same or another colour. Or if 
the ornamental body of the mould be 
a golden yellow, a white base is effec- 
tive, and green balls look nice. Or 
fill the balls with chocolate or coffee 
cream, alternated with pink jelly ; fill 
up with a still jialer pink jelly, or, if 
not objected to, with green, and let the 
base be brown, like the cream at the 
top. It should 1 e remembered that by 
the assistance of liquid colouring it is 
easy to got stweral shades of one 
colour at a little increased trouble. 
Anotlmr good combination is made by 
filling the hollows with a rich coloured 
jelly, such as a claret, then filling the 
fan(iy pirt to half its depth with 
white cream or a pale green ; a pink 
jelly goes liext, and cream forms the 
()ase. Should a little gold or silver 
leaf be used in the claret jelly, the 
(effect is better still, {fiee Gold Leaf 
Jelly, page 947.) Bright fruits also 
go well in the hollow s^mces at the top, 
and are useful if the jelly is all one 
colour ; but even a band of a^eam near 


the top or Ao form the base is a relief 
and throws up the rich colour of the 
jelly. A rich golden yellow with 
white is always artistic, and so is a pale 
yellow with g^cen, but the latter 
colour is often omitted by reason of 
prejudice, though there is no reason 
why it should now that it is easy 
to get harmless colourings. 

Jelly Leaves.— These are pretty 
for garnishing many sorts of sweets. 
Green looks nice, though other colours 
may be employed. A clean baking tin 
should be used, or a baking sheet wdth 
turned- up edges ; a thin layer of jelly 
poured on and set in a cold place 
becomes firm very soon, and all that is 
l(d‘t to do is to cut the prci)aration wdth 
the leaf-cutters. The remnants can bo 
used up by cutting a second time with 
a smaller cutter ; or the jelly can be 
chopped or whipped. 

Lemon Cream. — Kequired : a 
pint of cream, two lemons, four ounces 
of sugar, an ounce of sheet gelatine, 

! and a little essence of lemon and 
colouring. Cost, about Is. 8d. to 
Is. lOd. 

The lemons should he wiped, and 
peeled as thinly as possible ; if thickly 
peeled tho cream is spoilt. Put tho 
peel in the cream and let it infuse by 
gentle heat in a covered stewpan for 
an hour, but it should heat very 
gradually, and must not reach l)oiling 
point. Then removti the peel, sweeten, 
and add the gtdatine that has been 
melted in a little warm milk; stir 
together, and, when cool, strain tho 
juice of one lemon in, and add the 
colouring and essence ; or, in place of 
essence, the juice of the second lemon 
may be used with more sugar if like(L 
Then mould, and turn out when cold. 

Note. — This is very good if moulded 
in layers with a strawberry cream. 
For a more economical dish use hall 
milk and half cream. 

Another uat /. — This is economical. 
Keciuired : a custard and lemons, &c., 
as below. Cost, about Is. 4d. for a 
quart mould. 

Take a pint and three-quarters of 
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custard No. 4, and add to it the 
grated rind and strained juice of a 
lemon with a few di'ops of essence; 
this should be done when cool ; then 
stir in an ounce of geLitino that has 
been melted in a gill of milk and 
allowed to cool a little. Mould us 
above. If sheet gelatine be used, in- 
crease the quantity to an ounce and 
a quarter, or more if the weather 
be warm. 

Xieilion Jelly. — Required : throe 
lemons, seven or eight ounces of lump 
sugar, the whites and shells of two 
eggs, a coiijde of cloves or a morsel of 
cinnamon, enough water to make a 
quart, and an ounce and a half of sluiet ; 
gelatine, or an ounce or ratlier more 
of packet gelatine ; add colouring 
unhtss re(iuire.l pale. Cost, about Is. 

Take the rinds off the lemuiis very 
thinly, squeeze and strain the juice, 
add the sugar and other materials, an(l 
whisk all up, then put on the stove 
and follow the instruct :o i> given on 
pag<3 939 for thi* clarilic.ition. This ! 
can be used as it is. or a flavour cun be 
given by means of wine or spirit, such ' 
Jis sherry, rum or brandy : supposing 
a gill or nearly to Ik* used, the water 
should l>e fii-st re im ed ; if wine, pass : 
it through the bag; if spirit, tuid it ' 
after straining. . 

Another uay. — RequircHl : the rinds ! 
of three lemons, the juice of six, lialf j 
a pound of sugar, a ghiss of sherry, an j 
ounce of g*datine, and a pint of water. 
Cost, about Is, 2d. 

The sugar should be uKt?d to rasp tlie 
lemon rinds, and uddfsl to the other 
ingredients as before. If a cle:ir jedly 
is desired, the eggs and shells as above 
must be used, but it is verv nice with i 
no clarification, and the addition of the I 
yolks of two eggs, beaUm in after the* i 
jelly has been lx>iled up and struiiuxi 
through the bag or cloth. The whob^ 
is then to be retunied to the |Min and 
brought nearly Ui tlie Iwil. This is 
opaque, and a sort of ga-lx;tw<Mm a 
jelly and a cream, but is more nourish- 
ing tlian ordinary jellies, and suitable 
for invalids. 


Another u<Y/y.— This is very full- 
flavoured, and acceptable to those who 
dislike sweot disliea. Required : a 
pint of water, half a pound of sugar, 
an ounce of gelatine, the rind of two 
or three lemons, and a gill and a half 
of the strained juice. Cost, about Is. 

Put the rinds into cold water and 
infuse for a time, then boil gently and 
mix with the sugar; add the strained 
juice and agiin bring to the }Kiiut of 
boiling, then j>our through a bug or 
cloth. This may l»e moulded os it is for 
family U8(', but f(‘r a clear jelly add 
whites and slu lls of eggs, as above, 
j If well skimnu'd, and the j^datine lie 
the best NhtK*t, it will be fairly clear. 
This answers well fur mixing with 
creams as dirt*cted in soinij of the 
recipc.s for sweets, us in such ca.Hcs it is 
not ncccssarv to use u transparent 
jelly. 

Lime Jelly.— Tliis is refreshing. 
Required : half a )»int of lime juice, 
the siimc of water, three*(pi;irtiTs of an 
ounce of shiH.*t gelatine, two to four 
ouiirc.s of sugar, and coh»uring if lik<Kl, 
but it is m »ie suitable wh‘*n pulo for 
mixing with sw<*. ter and brighter 
jellies, (‘est, about lOd. 

The ingredients are to Ik* put to- 
gether OM.T tiie tire and melted, and 
then str.iinisl through muslin or a 
jelly bag ; or the jelly nmy be ehwred 
as usual with two eggs. Or a pinch 
of citric acid cun be uscsi if left 
uneleunxl, 

Madeira Jelly, Superior.— 

(.Srr the recipe for IjKMo.v Jki.ly,No. 1.) 
Follow the directions, but for a quai-t 
mould use a gill and a half h*8S 
water; and after striiining, ad<l a 
gill of Madeira and half a gill of 
brandy ; or use all wine if prf.*ferred, 
and it is of good quality. A jollv of 
good colour and flavour is (msurod by 
carrying out these dircjctiona. A 
fliivour that is appreciated by many 
is obUined bv adding a tabIes|K>onfiil 
of good whisky to oacli giaaa of 
^iadeiru ustrd. 

Mar a eoliino JeUy.— This may 
be wade from a plain lemon jeUyi 
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iincoloured ; the flivouring may bo 
maraschino liqueur or syrupy and the 
colouring to taste ; pink is very 
genoml. 

Mixed Pruit JeUy.-'niis is 

simple, wholesome, and mexijensive. 
Required ; a pound of fruit, a gill of 
water, six to eight ounces of sugar, 
and an ounce of gelatine. Cost, varies 
with the fruit. 

The fruit should he assorted in 
colours and Savours, and any stones 
must be removed ; tlien put it to cook 
with the water and sugar, using more 
or less of either, according to the 
condition of the fruit. As soon as 
tender (and it should be cooked care- 
fully), stir in the gelatine, and when 
dissolved, strjiin and pour in a shallow 
mould, and turn otit when sot. 'I'hc* 
jelly will brtiak into lumps when turned 
out. It may be eaten as it is, or with 
cream or custard. 

Note.- -This is Homctim(*.s liked with 
iced cream (plain unfavoured) as an 
accomimniincnt. 

Mixed Fruits in Jelly.— A 

simple recipe. Tinned or bottleu fruit 
can bo used, and tlie dish varied 
gi'catly according to the resources of 
the stoi'o cupboard. Supposing some 
apricots, jiears, damsons, and greengage 
or otlier plums. Take the liquor from 
the apricots or pciirs, and to a pint 
add gelatine to set it, and sugar if 
required. Line a mould or basin, or a 
cake tin, if clean, w'ill do, with a little 
clear jelly made from a packet, then 
place the fruit round in any pattern, 
80 that the light and dark alternaU'. 
Each piece should be dij)pcd in the 
semi-liquid jelly made from the syrup. 
The bottom of the mould should be 
covered first, and the fruit an*anged 
from the bottom to the outer edge, the 
mould being placed on its side as each 
jiart is proeecdod wdth. The centre 
may be filled with the fruit jelly only, 
or, if liked, any ))lain blancmange 
may bo moulded with it in layers. 
This is a good way of using up the 
remains of seveinU kinds of fruit. 
Another way of aiTunging is to fill the 


centre as described, but with a blanc- 
mange mixture only, and to chop up 
the jelly and use as a garnish. Or a 
plain custard may be poured round 
the mould. 

Mosaic or Marble Jelly.— 

There are a great many ways of 
making these jellies, and the effect is 
often very good ; they are some trouble 
at all times, less in winter than 
summer, and are sometimes called 
“winter jellies.” Creams enter into 
the mould as wtdl as jelly. A very 
common way of preparing them is to 
line the mould with any clear pale 
jelly, then to take imgular shu].)ed 
lumjKS of jelly and creams, as many 
kinds and colours as possible, and to 
put them in the mould, filling up with 
the lly. Another way is to use the 
mould in an iinlined shite, and put in, 
say, pieces of coloured cream to form 
the first layer, and set these with a 
]>ale jelly ; the next row is comjiosed 
of different coloured jellies, and they 
are set in like manner. The thing to 
r(‘ineinber i.s that unless the shapes 
are various, also the sizes, the sweet 
loses the right to the title. It is an 
iiniiroveinent to introduce here and 
there a little ci-eam that has been 
coloured in a mottled fashion by just 
mixing the colouring to give a streaky 
ulq^euranct^ {Sec Whipped Cue.\m.) 
For a very plain mould of this descrip- 
tion, take the remnants of any creams 
that may bo left over from a previous 
meal, and use them up with a little 
jelly as deseribed. A small quantity 
of brown cream, coffee, or chocolate is 
a hell), and impi-oves the looks. What 
is known as a “ winter mosaic cream” 
is made with a good variety of creams 
sot in a mould lined >viih a pale jelly ; 
or if the creams arc all light colours, a 
bright jelly, as claret, can bo used for 
the lining. 

Orange Creamy Superior.— 

The su])criority of this consists in its 
being well flavoured with the fruit; 
those who find it too expensive can 
substitute milk for the cream, or use 
half of each. Required : an ounce fit 
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gelatine, the juice of a lemon, enough 
orange juice to make up to a pint, two 
ounces of sugar, and half a pint of 
cream. Cost, about Is. 6d., but varies 
with the fruit. 

The sugar should be rubbed on the 
rinds of two or three oranges, after 
wij>ing them, and added to the melted 
gelatine, a little water being used for 
the latter purpose; the juice of the 
fruit is then to be added, and the 
mixture poured on to the cream and 
well beaten. Mould in the usua| way. 
This may be garnished with crystiillised 
oranges, both green and yellow if 
liked, both at the top and round the 
ba-^e of the mo\ild ; but this increases 
the cost. 

Orange Jelly, Simple.— This 

is very little trouble, and is of a iiiee 
llavour. Required : half a pint of i 
orange juice, and the same mea.sure j 
of water, the rinds of three oranges, i 
two and a half ounces of loaf sugar, : 
and from thn^e -quarters of an ounee ' 
to an ounce of sheet gelatine. Cost, i 
about 9d. j 

Mix the water with the rinds of tlu^ i 
oninges, and let them infuse for a i 
time ; see that there is no pith on the ! 
rind, or the jelly will bo spoilt. Then ; 
put in the other materials, and bring ; 
to the boil ^ cry gently ; when the ; 
sugar is quite dissolved, take from the j 
tire and strain through u clean linen j 
cloth. The juice of half a lemon is an ■ 
improvement ; it should be put in off ; 
the fire. When on the point of sol- : 
ting, pour into a mould. If these 
directions are followed, the jelly, 
though not clarified, will not Iw thick. 
The fruit may be; divided into sections 
and used for garnishing the top of the 
mould if liked ; one oi'ango will be 
sufficient for this, and all skin and pips ' 
should be carefully removed. : 

Oranges filled with Jelly.— I 

This is an old-fashioned sweet wnich 
is favoured for juvenile pailies. The 
oranges are cut across with a sharp 
kiiife in two places, so as to make a 
strip about half an inch wide, and the 
side pieces removed, so that the lower 


; half of the orange forms tlio basket. 
{ To bo quite plain, half the orange rind 
j is removed, except the part that forms 
I the liandle. Then the pulp is scooped 
out, and the hiskets filled with jelly, 
which should be of various coloura. 
The edges of the rind are sometiinos 
j cut into spikes, and this adds to the 
I effect. Another mode of decoration 
consists in cutting rounds out of the 
rind nair the edge, but then the jelly 
must not iH'aeh the top. Another w’ay 
is to stick strips of angelica, or other 
fruit, or shredded almoiuis into the 
jelly just before it sets. Tin* fruit is 
to be nicely arningod, :ind garnished 
with green haves, or according to 
taste. Creams of various colours are 
used in the same way, ainl give variety 
when a good number are l>cing pre- 
pared. 

Fnncli Jelly, Superior.— Ki - 
el uired ; the rinds of three lemons, and 
one orange, ten ounces of sugar, a 
quarter of a pint of good rum, the 
sjiiue of brainly, a pint of water, a 
quarter of a pint of lemon juieo, and 
half as much oningo juice, four clovi.*s, 
a pinch of nutmeg, gruttjd, half an inch 
of stick cinnamon, two ounces of sheet 
gelatine, and three eggs. Cost, varies 
with the quality of the spirits. 

Tile spices should bo infused in the 
water by gentle heat, and the sugar 
used for rasping the fruit rinds. Add 
the juice, and the gelatine souked in 
some of the water, and the wliites 
and shells of eggs, and clarify in tlie 
usual way {see page 939) ; add the spirit 
and mould as usual. 

Note. — K s8enc(j of mixed spice may 
take the phieu of the spices here named. 

Raspberry Solid.— Required : 
half a pint of whipped cream, half a 
pint of raspberry jelly, thre<»-quartei*H 
of an ounce of sheet gelatine, and a 
tablespoonful or two of water. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. 

The gelatine is to bo melted in the 
water, and added to the jelly, pre- 
viously dissolved. When cool, stir to 
the cream by degrees, and put in a 
mould to set, then turn out. 
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Another' way, — Use the pulp of fresh 
fruit in place of the jelly, and sweeten 
to ttisto ; add a squeeze of lemon juice ; 
the gelatine may be incn^ased to an 
ounce, or nearly. 

Note. — Currant Solid is made in the 
same way, from black or r(‘d cuiTants. 
A little ra8i)berry juice should be 
a<lded, or raspberry jelly. 

Batafia Cream.— This sliould bo 
served in custard cups, as it may take 
the place of custard, llequircd : cream, 
eg^s, and flavouring, &c., as b<dow. 
Cost, about Is. Od. to 2s. 

Boil three or four laurel, ]»each, or 
nectarine leaves in a gill of milk until 
flavoured, then sti-jiin it ; add a pint of 
cream and the yolks of two eggs, and 
stir ov(‘r the fire. AVhen thick, re- 
move, and when cool, half fill the 
glasses, tlicn fill up with whij»pcd 
cream that has been flavoured witli a 
litth' almond essence and brandy, and 
sweetened to taste?. A sprinkling of 
coloured sugar improves the a]>p<nir- 
ance, or the cream may bo tinted 
pink. 

Anothir way . — Flavour a pint of 
cream with grated orange or lemon 
rind; add the juice, and sugar to 
taste, and a little brandy. Add half 
a glass of iioyeau and whisk wi*ll ; 
put in glasses and giate ratatias over 
the top. 

Batafia Cream, Moulded. 

Il(‘qiiired : the rind of a lemon and a 
Seville orange, or of lwc» lemons, sugar, 
lemon juice, biscuits, milk, cream, 
wine and brandy as beh^w. (^ist, 
about 2s. 9d. to 3s. 

Ihisp the? fruit witli a fi w lunip.s of 
sugar, then put it in a basin and strain 
the juice of the fruit ovjt, and stir 
until dis.solved. Add a pint of good 
cream, a quarter of a ))int of sherry, 
the eightli of a i>int of brandy, a glass 
of cura(;oa, an ounce of leaf gelatine 
that lias been melted in a gill of milk 
and cooled a little, and a little more 
sugar to taste. Whisk the whole well, 
and pour into a mould that has been 
covered at the bottom with ratatias 
dipped in cream. The sides of the 


mould should be wetted as usual, but 
not the bottom. 8(it, and turn out, 
and just before serving cover the 
rabifias with a little whipped cream 
colourc'd pink. This is a very good 
dish, but requires careful mixing. 
Another way is to pound the ratafias, 
about two ounces, and mix in the 
cream. 

Bice Borders for Hot 
Sweets. — AVe page 561 for directions 
for the border. The modes of using 
are many. A common one is to fill 
the centre with a compote of any fruit 
i in season. If the syrup he well re- 
I reduced, so that only a little clings to 
! the fruit, a sauce may be poured round 
I the border ; all the sorts used for 
I puddings may ho cmployt'd. A form 
! (»f service, in {iccordanco with the 
modern ciistom of blending hot and 
! e<»ld materials in the one di^h, is to 
p< ura fruit compote round the border, 
and fill the middle with whipped 
cream, or a e<nd or iced siiiicc. In all 
these ways, by studying the colours 
employed*, the disli may he very at- 
tractive. Tinned and bottled fruits of 
II any sorts come in very handy. (‘SVe 
the chajder on Fanis, Ac.) 

Bice Cream, Moulded.— Ko- 

quired : four and a half ounces of good 
rice, a pint of milk, lialf a pint of 
cream, a (juarter of a pound of sugar, 
half an ounce of gelatine, flavouring, 

1 and tlie wliite of an i*gg. Cost, about 
■ Is. 2d. 

Blanch the rice and cook it in the 
; milk until it is quite soft ; tlio sugar 
! and flavouring are better added towards 
the end, unless a hay leaf or stick 
vanilla or cinnamon ho used; w’hen 
done th(‘ gelatine should ho added, and 
the cream whipped with the white of 
egg; leturn to the tire for a minute, 

I and slir, but do not ht)il again. Turn 
I into a mould, oiled, anil garnished 
as for creams, or left plain. Turn 
out and serve as it is, or with fruit, 
custard, Ac. 

Note. — For a shallow mould, or in 
cold weather, use less gelatine. A 
eieam may ho made of hominy tr 
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semolina in the same way. {See 
Cereals. ) 

RoS 6 Cream. — Kcqnircd ! custard, 
cream, and garnish as below. Cost, 
about 2s. to 2s. 3d. 

(AVtfCi STAiiD roil Moulding.) Make 
enough to IHl a pint and a half border 
mould. It should be flavoured with 
essence of rose, and coloured pale pink. 
Fill the centre, after turning out, with 
whipped cream flavoured with rose 
bniiidy, or the same as the custiird ; 
strew a quarter of an ounce of crystal- 
lised rose-leaves over, and ganiish 
the disli with green leaves. A very 
pretty dish. 

Hum Cream.— Koquired: an 
ounc(.‘ of gi'latine, half a pint of milk, 
a pint of cream, a glas-s of rum, two 
ounces of sugsir, and a lemon or an 
orange. Cost, about Is. 9d. 

The gelatine should be melted in 
the milk and added to the whipped 
cream and rum ; the sugar should be 
rasped on the lemon, then crushed to 
owder and added. Colour rather 
oeply with safiVon, and mould in a 
shallow iiHiiild, with a clear jelly as j 
top ganiisli. Should the juieo of the j 
fruit ho liked, rodnec the milk in pro- ; 
portion ; orange rind and juiec may be j 
substituted : a da.sh of Seville orange | 
rind is thought by s-une an improve- 
ment. This moulds well in layers, 
with a clear jelly flavoured in thti .same 
way or witli a good liqueur. Fruits 
may be juit in, about two or tliree 
ounces, mi.ved, either glaee or ery.stal- 
liseJ. Tijcy should be soaked in a 
little of the spirit, then rolled in fine 
sug'tr, and .stirred in just before the 
mixture sets. 

Silver Jelly,— Golden or 
Gold J>tAF Jelly.) Use silver leaf in 
tlic same way. 

Surprise Blancmanges. — 

Take' any little fancy moulds, and put 
a layer of blancmaiigo* mixture at the 
bottom, and when it is iK't place a 
inould of the same shape, but smaller, 
inside and fill up all round with more 
of the mi.\ture. Then take the centre 


inould out and fill the cavity M'ith a 
fruit comiHite. Pour more of the mix- 
ture over, and sot aside until firm 
enough to turn out. The fruit may 
be mixed with jelly for a better dish. 

Vanilla Cream.— For n simple 
one, follow the recipe for either of the 
blancmanges, omitting any other 
flavouring and simmering a split 
vanilla j)od in the milk, or using 
essence as preferred. For a belter 
dish a good custard is generally em- 
ployed, ami Will tlavoun'd. A little 
bnindy is ofttm put in. {\r C’l siauds, 
Moulded, pagt* 927.) The vanilla is 
best ti4*d in muslin, and should Ik* 
taken (»’.it a.'^ .soon as the milk tastes 
I well of it; it should hr* squeezed dry 
and put hy for future use. As it Ik*- 
eome.s w< akt r it will require to be left 
longer in the milk. 

V anilla J elly . — ( Sve M au A:a uin d 

Jelly*, page 950, and follow Du* n idpo, 
Using vanilla syrup in place of mara- 
schino.) 

Venetian Cream.— hoquiml : 

tin* yolk.s (;f six eggs, a pint of milk, 
an ounce of isinglas.s, lialf a i»int of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
a table-spoon ful of sherry, Iho saiiu* 
of brandy, ami a (piarter (*f a jKmnd 
of erv.*‘talli.sed fruits, assorted. (.’ust 
about 2s. 9d. to 3s. 

.Sweden the milk and boil it, then 
pour on to the yolks of eggs, and 
thicken as a custard ; add tlie isinglass 
which has been soaking in a little milk, 
and when quite dissolved add the cream, 
first whij)j)ed. 'J'hen jmt in the .sliced 
fruits, and .stir until it begins to thicken 
and again when it is beginning to set, 
jiLst before i>uUing in the mould; add 
tlie wine and brandy la.st thing. Tin* 
fruit will sink to the bolloin of the 
mould if the stirring be oinitled. There 
are various ways of making this cream, 
llie fruit is sometimes used in larger 
fpianlily, and in addition a little fruit 
jelly is meltt^d and addu'd, or liqueur 
can be usisl for flavouring. 

Whipped Cream.— -V</, i.--This 
is rich and thick, and is the best, iu oiu* 
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opinion, for almost all the purposes for 
which whipped cream is used. When 
cost is an object, the white of an egg 
may bo added to each pint ; there is 
no other advantage in using it, except 
that the cream tastes a trifle loss rich 
and is, therefoi o, better liked by some. 
Ibiquircd : double cream, sugar, and 
flavouring. Take the cream, and put 
it in a good-sized bowl over ice, or in 
a very cold place, and whip it until 
thick and it looks like going to butter, 
then stop at once. Sweeten and flavour 
with any essence, or a little brandy or 
wine, liqiu.-ur or liqueur syrup, or fruit 
syrup ; neither should he addend until 
tlu! (*rf‘ani is thick, and inu.st be incor- 
jjorated with a few turns of the whisk. 
Any colouring must also he added with 
can* ; some use cariniiH? to give a 
mottled appearance ; this is dune by 
mixing it in partially instead of 
thoroughly. When to use from a 
forcing-bag, the cream may he put in 
in two parts, white on one side tin* 
bag and e<»luurcd on tin? <dher. This 
is very pretty if a rose or other fancy 
pipe be used. 

Xo. 2.— Single cream does for tliis. 
Allow the white of an egg to a qnavt ; 
ra.s]) two ounces or more sugar on the 
rind of an orange or lemon, and crush 
it to powder; then flavour with wine, 
say a glass of sherry to a pint of cream ; 
commence whipjjing, and take the froth 
off as it rises ; lay it on a clean hair 
sieve, reversed, and put it in a cold 
place for sumo hours to stiffen hef^ue 
using it for any purpose. Go on 
whipping that that drains until all 
the froth has been obtfiined, and u.sc 
nj) the remains for ordinary ])nrposos. 
This is more trouble and is now less 
generallj’' usetl than the above. Any 
coloured or flavoured sugar may be 
used for garnishing whi{)i)ed creams. 
Should the crc'am bo too thick to 
froth well, a little cold water may 
bo added; indeed, many add it at 
tho commencement. Double cream is 
always more expensive than single; 
the latter is tho ordinary cream, while 
tho former is cream that has stood for 
twenty-four hours. 


Whipped Cream, Imitation. 

— liequired : an ounce of sheet gela- 
tine, a quart of milk, half a pint of 
cream, sugar, and flavouring. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. 

Boil the milk, and soak the gelatine 
in it ; whip the cream, and add the 
sugar and flavouring ; then whip the 
milk, &c., when cool, and stir the 
cream very gently to it. This is 
useful for filling meringues or for other 
purposes, for which true w'hipped cream 
may be considered too costly or too 
rich. 

Whipped Jelly.— This is used 
_ for filling glasses, or as a gJirnisli for 
sweets, in the same way as whipped 
! cn.'ain. Uln,* jelly should be just bc- 
I ginning to st t. and is then t(j be put 
j in a guud-sized buwl and whipped, 
j pndeiably with a wicker whisk, until it 
j is I’ruthy. The remnants of jelly may 
I be warmed to the right consistence 
j and treated in the same way. Jelly 
may u1s(j be chopped very linely on a 
I damp sheet of paper ; the more it is^ 
chopped the lighter in colour it 
becomes, and it then answers the siime 
purpose. 

Wine Jelly. “This is an easy 
mode, and a sherry of niedium quality 
or any good home-made wine may be 
used for it. Required : a pint of 
water, half a pint of w'ine, a quarter of 
a pound of loaf sugar, the rind and 
juice of two large lemons, a clove, a 
morsel of stick cinnamon, and an 
ounce and a half of sheet gelatine, or 
an ounce of good opaque gelatine ; if 
the latter it must be soaked in 
>Nater («’<.- page 639). Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

Put the wludv^ of the matmal in a 
clean after washing the sliells 

of the eggs and beating the whites 
up with a spoonful or tw’o of tho 
I water ; wliisk until tlie mixture boils, 
then set tho pan aside for ten minutes; 
strain and finish off as directed on 
page 639. This will do for a pint and 
a half mould, or for eight or uine 
small moulds. 
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ICES. 

Ices are of various kinds, and wo must content ourselves by giving 
recipes for a few only that may be made. Water ices are the i>lainest, 
then come cream ices and iced puddin^js— the last named l>eing us\ially the 
ricliest and most costly. Whatever the kind, the principles that underlie 
their concoct ion must be first considered, and when they art' understood 
the rest is plain sailing'. It has been said that a well-made iet' is a luxury. 
This does not imply that it is necessarily expensive; but liowever rich 
the mixture may be, unless it is manipulated with care, and all the details 
duly attended to, the result will not be siitisfactory ; while, on the other 
hand, a plain mixture will, in good hands, result in a smooth, delicious 
disli — odour, colour, flavour, and texture l)eing alike perfect. 

Cleanliness is a main point so far a.s the freezing ajuiaratus is con- 
cenied, as well as in all that is employed in preparing the mixture, and 
the purity of the ingredients is of great imiK)rtance. Whatever is used 
sliould be genuine. We do not deal here witii ices made from freezing 
l>owders, which serve as a substitute for ice and salt. We have nothing 
to say against them ; but those who. from any cause, cannot obtain ic<*, 
and are obliged to resort ti) the powdi‘rs, will get full directions for their 
use with the machine, and these machim^s difiVr considerably in kind 
and price. These hints are such as will nuud ordinary requirements, and 
will ]m)ve serviceable whatever the machine cho.sen, so long as it is 
adapted for the use of ic(‘ and salt. The.se are, taken all round, the 
nio-st satisfactory, being simple and geiuTally clieap. 

Ice and Marhincfi,— The machine of a few years ago consisted of a 
stout bucket or tub, a freezer, and a sjiatula, often calUid a *‘spaddle.'’ 
The bucket contaiiuMl tin* ieo and salt, the freezer the prcjairation t<» Ih» 
fnjzcu, and the sjmtula was f<jr scraping the semi-frozen ice from the sides 
of the frecziT and mixing it amongst the unfrozen jK»rtion. The o]M‘ration 
was somewhat Iai)orious, the frtvzer In'ing turned about in its lad of ice 
and Siilt until tin* right c(msi.stence was attaiiKHl — viz., when the sjiatula 
would stand u]) in the contents. This mode is still in vogm‘. and when 
plenty of time can be given, and tlu* tijierator depended upon to give the 
ne<n‘.s.sary .sj,K‘ed to tlic twirling of the freezer, there is nothing to 1 k» said 
against it ; but t(» spin rapidly one minute and come to almost a dead stop 
tiie next is u.s<de.ss. Another thing to reinemlx r is, tlmt every time the 
lid is remoytKl for the scrajjing down of the mixture the sjM'cd in tnniing 
must be increased. An improved f<irm of tliis freezer is now in the. 
market. The bucket is covend, except for a liole in the tt»p for tin* handle 
of the frc<*zer; and as this is attached tii an inm shield by a i»ivot at tlie 
Ijottoin of the bucket, the turning is gn'atly facilitated. Then there is a 
tap near the bottom for the drawing off of tlie water as the ice melts. 
There are two ways of turning — one is to spin the handle; the other is to 
turn it half round and liack again. We give tlie preference to the former 
as the easier, and we think tlie Ixdter way. 

Other machines in common use, but more eostly than the one W’e have 
deserilxd, have a side handle attached to the bucket for the turning of the 
freezer, and the internal construction obviates the nweasity of removing 
the cover for the inspection of the mixture, and no spatula is required, as 
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tlie freezing and mixing of the fn)zcn with tho unfrozen i)art arc X)crfonned 
mechanically. There \h another freezer on tho “ barrel chum ” principle. 
This is very satisfactory in its results, as the ices are quickly produced 
and very smooth, while as the tub is air-ti^ht there is no waste by tin* 
action of the atmosphere, and a small amount only of ice is required. 
Other froezei*s consist of a sliallow oak tub, with an inner metal receptacle 
for tho mixture to be frozen. Tho inner vessel revolves in the outer, and 
here again no spatula is wanted, as by a fan-like arrangement tho mixture 
is kept scraped from the bottom. In the best of these, ices are made in a 
few minutes with a miniinum of exertion. A very small amount of ice is 
wanted, and this is a point that should be borne in mind in the purchase 
of a machine. Mention should also l»e made of a capital freezer lately 
intn)duced at tlic low price of three shillings. This is of the simplest 
construction, and with it ices may be ma^lo in a short time by the most 
inexperienced. For occasional use, or for the cooling of drinks and many 
other purposes, this small freezer is very handy. 

As to the materials for the machiims in general use. good, well-seasoned 
oak is considered the most durable for the buckets or tubs, pewter for the 
freezers, and tinned gun metal for the spatulas. Zinc and block tin 
freezers are to lie had at mucli less cost, but there is nothing .so whole- 
some, durable, and clean as jicwter ; and one firm goes .so far as to i.ssue a 
warning as to the danger of freezing ices made from fresh fruit in zinc 
pots. Never having used zinc fr(*ezers, wo cannot sjieak of them from 
experience. The following general rules for making ices will la? of .service: — 

Allow two pouiuls of ico to one of salt.. Or if the supply of salt 1>e 
limited, three pounds of ice to one of salt will do, but less than this is not 
satisfactory. The ice should be broken into pieces alx)ut the sizt* of a 
chestnut. It may lie wraiiped in coarse flannel or sacking and smashed 
with a hammer, or an ice )iick or shaver used for the purpose. For the 
tub-shaped freezers it is necessary that the ice for the bottom layer be 
jioimdea. Tlio salt and ico .should Ik* thoroughly mixed in the projx'r 
proportions before the freezing commences. The water should be drawn 
off after freezing, and a fresh supjdy of ice and salt l^e added, if the 
mixture has to stand any length of time, or it will soon lx‘Come very soft. 
The mixture expands as the freezing goes on, therefore the x^ot should 
not be fidl at starting. A half-gallon pot is wanted for one quart of 
the mixture. 

Ices that are over-sweet are very difficult to freeze ; but if not sweet 
enough they will eat liard and brittle and will lack smoothness. The 
Xmlat-e is a safe guide, if in tasting it Ih' reinemlK'red that the sweetness is 
reduced by freezing. A mixture tliat tastes a little too sweet before 
freezbig sliould be just right after. 

When to ho moulded, tho consistence must be thinner than when for 
serving in the rough. For the first a cream ice should resemble thick 
batter; for the second it must be firm, e8[>eeially when to Iw kept for 
serving out at garden i>arties, &c. Tlicso remarks rt'fer to the consistence 
after freezing. 

Ices may be dished in a x>ilc should no mould be at band, and it is a 
good plan to cover the dish with a lace paper or serviette. Or j^rtions 
can be taken from the freezer and put in ice glasses or on snml glass 
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plates. • Small fancy paper cases are also useful for serviiij? one to each 
person, and novelties are constantly appearing. Ice cups with girdles are 
varied and pretty. Tubs are also employed : these are of stouter paper. 

To Mould Ices . — The mould sliould bo washed in warm then in cold 
water, and must be cold when filled ; it is well to place it in the ice for a 
minute or two. The mixture should he put in a little at a time, that it 
may take the shape of the mould. Moulds having flowers or other 
ornamental devices at the top are more difficult to fill than the plainer 
ones. Two kinds and colours may go in in layers, or the top may be of 
one and the body of the mould another sort. A plain bombo mould is 
often lined with one and filled up wnth another. Water and cream ice^ 
can be moulded together, the colours contrasting nicely. Raspberry or 
currant water with vanilla cream ; cherry water with vanilla or almond 
cream ; strawberry cream with lemon or oninge water ; }>istachio or 
almond cream with damson or other bright coloured water; cocoa-nut or 
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chestnut cream with any nice pink ice, either water or cream, are com- 
binations that may be recommended. The mould should be full and the 
surface quite snuxith. Should an ice cave be at hand, proceed as directed 
<ju page 959. Otherwise use a bucket, and pack the \ee and salt over and 
under and round, having a good layer at the bottom ; the thing is to 
literally buiy the mould. The lid must fit well or the salt will get iik A 
sheet of buttered paper should be placed between the mould and the lid, 
and some adopt the further precaution of Yvrapping the mould up entirely 
in a sheet of greased parchment paper. Others, again, wrap a few folds 
of paj)er round the lid only, the first piece being well greased, and then 
ti(‘ a strip of wateiqwoof material over all. The bucket should bo covtu'od 
to exclude the air, and set in a cold place and left for two to tliree liours 
for a small, and four liours or. more for a large mould, 

For turning out ices, see directions for Jellirs (page 941), but use coM 
water, or in very cold weather, slightly tepid water. Turn out in a cold 
})hice and send to table instantly. Another is to wring a cloth 
out of warm water and wrap for a second round the mould, then tuni 
out quickly. Any garnish must bo ready, and tlie assistance of a 
second jxjrson is sometimes required, as the mould should not stand. 
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Ice Moulds . — Tho best and most expensive are of pewter or copper ; 
cbeaper moulds are made of tin, but they arc not very durable. The 
prices vary according to size and tho nature of the design, elaborate ones 
being naturally the dearer. Large moulds are always cheaper in pro- 
portion than small ones. Speaking broadly, fruit or flower moulds arc to 
be preferred to those in tho form of animals, birds, or fish ; the former 
look; artistic and in good taste always, while the latter are the fashion of 
the moment. Small moulds fur ices, for gamisliiiig large moulds, or for 
serving separately to each person, are to be had in almost every imaginable 
pattern. The largo melon mould on page 1)58 is suitable for cream or 
water dessert ices, or for an iced pudding. The bombe mould is also of 
all-round utility, and is not only pretty but the contents can be readily 
turned out. On page 941 are moulds especially adai)ted for jellies and 
creams ; similar designs are made for ices. 

Ice Caves and llefrigerators . — An ice cave is a very useful article 
wliere ices, or cold entrees, or cool drinks 
are often made. Fig. 148 shows the kind 
that will bo found nio.st useful and the 
cheapest in the end, though the first cost is 
greater than any other kinds. The prices 
range from about thirty shillings upwards, 
according to size, and the smallest will 
hold a quart mould of ice on the shelf. 

Full directions for use are given, and so 
long as kept properly packed with ice and 
salt, Jis they should be, the temj)eraturc is 
kept consiaerably below freezing point. 

About two hours is required for setting a 
pudding or iced cream in the cave after it 
has been frozen as described on page 957, 
but it may be left for any time. If by 
chance an ice is turned out too soon it .should 
be put back in the cave at once. For icing vegetables or fruits, sjuicfs, 
soups, &c., the thing is to set the vessel containing them in the cave until 
the required degree of coolness is reached, care being taken that they are 
not loft long enough to become solid, for the cold is so intense in a good 
cave that water, if left for some hours, will turn out a solid block of ice. 

Other forms of ice caves have been introduced to meet the demand for a 
cheaper article, and answer the purjK)se very well. They are made of 
block tin, both oval and round, and cost from Jialf-a-guinea u[>wards. 
They can be recommended also to those who do not make ices, l>ut require 
a good cooling ap])aratus for other cold dishes and drinks, ns refen’ed to 
in various parts of this work. To improvise a cave for cooling puri)oses 
generally, and for tho icing of drinks, a bucket may bo filled with 
ice and salt, and the liquid ]mt in a freezer as used for ices, and set 
in tlio middle ; the lid of the fn>ezer is to be fixed on and the bucket covered 
with a piece of flannel or carpet. A tin or an earthen vessel will also 
answer, and a milk can or strong tin of any other description may take the 
place of the freezer. Or, of course, a bottle may be set iu the bed of ice 
and salt. It must always ha remembenMl that if ice only be employed it is 
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much less effectual than when mixed with salt. For settiitg jellies and 
creams a basin of ice and salt in which to embed the mould will serve, so 
long as the basin be covered and the water drained off as it melts and the 
ice and salt renewed. If left uncovered the ice melts more rapidly. 
Another jdan is to embed the mould in a colander containing the ice and 
salt, and to set this in another vessel for the water to drain. It should 
really be suspended across the second vessel, so that the bottom of the 
colander does not touch the water as it drains away. 

For simply cooling a drink of any sort a basin of cold water with 
plenty of salt will be found useful. It should be set in the coldest part of 
the house, and renewed as required, the liquid being placed in a covered 
vessel in the middle. Another way is to wrap a clotJi wrung out of cold 
Avater tightly round the jug or bottle containing tlie liquid. A large tin 
boiling pot will be found useful in the case of a good supply of iced drink 
being required. Some wine bottles should be filled and corked and set in 
the pot. with space for the ice and salt to be packed round; or failing 
these, the ice and water. This mode answers admirably for lemonade, 
claret cup, tea, and other beveniges in request at parties, and the method 
is preferable in every way to the putting of lumps of ice into the beverage 
itself, in many instances, at anv rate. {See the chapter on Beverages.) 

There seems to be a general idea in the minds of those who have never 
seen or used an ice cavts that a refrigerator answers the same jmrpose. 
and is practically the same thing. This is far from correct. A refrigerator 
may be described as a cool eljainber, the tempTatiire being lowerefl hy 
means of ice. The uses are mainly to prostTve food, keep wines and other 
drinks co<il. but as the temp*rature does not get helow freezing point 
it is therefoix? useless for “ sotting ” ices, such asS ie<‘ puddings. soufHcs, 
and the like; but where it is only required to keej) a dish cold— and a 
cave is not available— a refrigerator conies in very handy. Then> are 
various kinds of refrigerators, fnmi the modest piece of furniture that is a 
boon to tlie solitary bachelor in chambers, or whenever pantry or cellar 
.space is limited, to the huge affairs that are specially eonstrueted for the 
preservation of fish, meat, and the like. 

A very handy little thing may be bought for about fifteen shillings, 
the main uses of which are to store ice for u.se in the sick room, or to 
keep food cool for the sick. A useful-sized refrigerator for a family costs 
from three to five 2 >ound 8 on an average, and the liest thing is to get a 
descriptive price list from one of the leading makers. 


.^Umond Cream Ice. ~ > 

quin d: three ounce«(»f «weet almonds, 
two or thrci' hitler ones, a teaspooiifid 
of orange flower water, half a pint of 
custard, a gill of whii)ped cream, the 
same measure of milk, and a few drojm 
of almond essence. Ojst, about Is. 4d. 

blanch and chop the almonds, and 
pound them with the orange flower 
water. Add the milk, wanned, then 


covi-r anil h avc for an hour or two, 
ami put in th<; custard w hen cool ; 
then frec/i', find add the almoml 
<.‘SKence and wliij>ped cream when 
partly frozen. A simpler way is to 
flavour some good custard w'ith iioycau 
or almond ossfinco to bisto, A Utile 
brandy is somf«times addinl. 

For a brown almond cretirn, the 
aluiQnds should be browned in the 
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oven, or fried with n little butter and 
a pinch of sugar to a rich colour. 
They may be chopped finely, and left 
in the cream. The exact proportions 
are a matter of taste. 

Banana Cream Ice. ~ 

quired : a pint of cream, four to six 
ounces of sugar, four or five bananas, 
and other ingredients as below. Cost, 
alx)ut 28., or more if fruit is dear. 

The cream should be swc'ctcmed, and 
the pulp of the fruit i>asscd through a 
sieve, and mixed with it ; the juice of 
a lemon or an orange is to be added ; 
and for a superior ice, a tablcspoonful 
of maraschino or cuni<,*oa syrup or 
liqueur, and a few* drops of colouring. 
Custard may take the place of the 
cream. Freeze in the usual way. 
The fruit must bo fully ripe. A little 
banana essence is an inquovement. 

Another way , — To a quart of rich 
custard, add four bananas in dice 
or thin slic«‘S, after they have been 
flavoured with any liqueur or spirit 
to taste. 

Banana Water Ice. — 

quired : luilf a dozen to ( ight iKinanas, 
a pint and a quarter of water, four to 
six ounces of sugar, the white of one 
egg, llio grated rind and the strained 
juice of an orange, and a little colour- 
ing. Cost, about Is. to Is. 3d. 

The fruit is to be sieved, and mixed . 
with the hot water .and sugar, .and left | 
to cool, when the laaiten wliite inu.st | 
be added, and the rest of the materials, | 
and the mixture frozen. It should bo i 
pass<‘d through a fine sieve bi'fure the j 
egg is added. Hose water is sometimes 
used as flavouring. 

Black or Bed Currant Cream 

Ice. — Required: the juieo of the 
fruit, and some cream or custard as 
below. Cost, about 2s. Gd. per quart, 
or more. 

The juice of the fruit is to be drawn 
off as if for jolly, and, wlum cool, 
added to the custard or cream, and 
sweetened to taste. The proportions 
may bo varied to tistc ; about half a 
pint of juice to a pint and a half of 


custard will be found satisfactory. 
Colour and freeze. A little raspberry 
juice can be added with advantage, 
just as in making raspberry ices 
currant juice improves the flavour. 
Currant jam or jelly is very good for 
ices ; it should be melted, and, if jam, 
sieved, before stirring it to the custard, 
w'hich should be cool. 

For water ices, allow about a pint of 
the juice to a pint of water sweetened 
to taste, and coloured. Add the w’hite 
of an egg and a squeeze of lemon juico 
to every pint of the mixture. 

Brandy Coffee 

Axn Vanilla Souitl^.) 

Brown Bread Iced Pudding. 

— 'J’his is very much liked by many, 
and it is j>erhap8 one of the most 
wholesome of all the ices. A custard 
foiTus the foundation, and one of 
I medium richness is genenilly chosen, 

I though the riclu st kinds may l>e used 
if preferred. Ketjuiretl : a pint and a 
I half of eust;ird, tim e ounces of brown 
’ broad CTumbs, an ounce of ratafia 
crumbs, a tablesiK>onful of brandy, 
and a few drops of almond essence. 
Co.st, about Is. Cd.to Is. 9d , according 
to richness of custard. 

The crumbs must bo from sbilo 
bread, Jind finely sieved. l*ut them in 
a bnsin, and pour the custard over 
while hot ; cover until cool, then 
tlavi'ur and freeze. A better pudding 
is made by adding a gill of whipped 
rieam at the end. This may be 
mv>ulded in a plain or fancy mould, 
and it may be garnished with dried 
fruits if lik(d. An ounce or so of 
cherries or other fruit in the pudding 
is also i>j>tional. Two ounces of brown 
brca<l-cnimbs, an ounce of mtafias, the 
same of graft'd Savoy biscuit, a table- 
spttonfiil each of brandy and maras- 
chino, niul a (piart of good custard 
may be recommended for a first-class 
pudding. Tho manusebino may bo 
omitted, and an ounce of grated sweet 
almonds, with one or two bitter ono.s, 
may be substituted. Ftw a very cheap 
tiish, a plain custard, thickened with 
bread-crumbs, and llavouied well with 
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fruit syrup, is worth a trial. Tliis is 
wholesome. Instead of moulding as a 
pudding, either of the above may be 
simply frozen, and served in the rough 
state. {See page 957.) 

Cherry Water Ice.— Kentish 
cherries arc excellent for this, but 
other kinds may be used. The fruit 
should be stoned, and the kernels 
poundt'd, and a pint of boiling water 
added to three-quarters of a pound of 
fruit, with enough sugar to sweeten. 
Tlien cover until cold, sieve or tammy, 
and freeze, after colouring a little, and 
adding a dash of cherry brandy or | 
kirsch for a superior ice: for a plain 
one, serve as it is. Mould or not as 
preferred. 

Another uaf/. — {See the recipes for 
cherry compotes in the chapter on 
Fruits, and use the juice, after the 
fruit is well cooked; then follow tlie 
recipe for currant wat(T ices, page 901.} 
To this, an egg white to each pint is 
wanted. 

Chestnut Cream Ice.— This is 
very subst.'mtiah Ib'quired : chestnuts, 
cream, custard, and flavouring as 
below, (’ost, about 2s. per quart. 

Take the pulp from s(mie roasted 
chestnuts, and to half a i)int of it add 
two ounces of sugar and half a i»int 
of warm cream, pounding very 
thoroughly; for a cheaper ice, use 
milk and cream mixed. When the 
mass is smooth, ])ut in by (h grees a 
pint of custard (No. 2 or y). The 
flavouring is simply a matter of taste ; 
vanilhi, maraschino, brandy, lemon, 
and orange are amongst those usually 
added. The mixture look.s nicer if 
coloured a jjale pink. 

lliis moulds well in layers with a 
water ice. 

Chocolate Cream Ice. - lb * 

quired : chocolate, cn.stard, and flavour- 
ing as below. C(ist, about 2.s. p»:r 
quart. 

Allow about foiirojinces of tljocolale 
t(» every (piart of custard, or add 
more or Ic.ss, a.s liked: Hometimr??* twfi 
ounces of chocolate are added to lialf 


a pint of custaixi. Dissolve the 
clioeolutc, which should bo the best 
vanilla-flavoured, in a little milk on 
the stove, and wiien quite smooth add 
the hot custard and mix well; then 
set by to get cold, and freeze in the 
usual way. The custurd should l)e 
No. 2 or 3, and be flavoured with 
vanilla ; if cs.senco, about two tea- 
spoonfuls to the quart. 

A good, cheap chocolate cream is 
made by adding a toacupful of choco- 
late, prepared as if for diinking, to 
a pint of plain custard. 

Claret Sorbet.- Acquired : three 
oraug('.s, water, half a pound of sugjir, 
a pint of claret, and a lablospoonful 
of brandy. Cost, about Is. Gd. to 2s. 

Ra.^p the lumps of sug.ir on the rinds 
of two of the oranges, then add half a 
))int of water, and cover for a time. 
Then boil to a syrup. Take from the 
fire, and when a little cool add the 
strained juice of all the oranges ; 
-when cold, stir in the claret {ind 
brandy; then freeze as for othe^r 
smbets. A tablespoonful or le.\ss of 
di.^solved red currant jelly is soine^- 
limes added to this, and in place of 
the brandy a dasli of port can he- used. 
This sorbet can be recomme nded. I’lio 
e‘xact amount of sugar deqiends on the 
quality of the claret. 

Cocoa>ntit Cream Ice.— Ro- 

quijcd : a i)int of custard. No. 2 or .3, 
and a couple of ounces of giateel 
cocoa-nut, with flavoui'ing to taste. 
Cost, about Is. 3d. 

The nut should bo infused in tlio 
custard, and it is optional whether it 
lic le'ft in or strained off before the 
froe^zing begins. A tiihlc'sjxjonful cd 
brandy, and the sanio of oraTigo llowerr 
water, ejr twice; llio measure of the 
latte r alejm*, will he foiiml a gf>od 
flavourejr ; rose write r is also nie'<i, and 
a little vjniilla (;sse*neee is erqually suit- 
aide;. Ry Some tlie^ unflavoured jue* 
jiaratiuii will he* likvel. Freeze and 
Hoi vc, or mould the* ice.*, if liked. 

NeeTK, This can enter into the com- 
IHisition of Neapolitan ices. 
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Coffee and Vanilla SouBL6. 

— licquirod : the yolks of ten 
the whites of five, cream, sugar, coffee, 
and vanilla, as below. Cost, about 
Is. Gd. to 28. 

The eggs arc to be put in a bowl, 
and placed over boiling water, with 
a quarter of a pound of fine sugar, and 
whipped until warm ; then remove the 
bowl and divide the mixture, aud into 
one part stir tlirec lablespoonfulH of 
strong clear coffee, or a good table- 
spoonful of coffee essence, and flavour 
the other part with vanilla ; then whip 
over ice until the contents of the bowls 
arc cold and thick. Have ready a 
quarter of a pint of whipped cream, 
c'lnd stir half into each bow l. 'J ake a 
souffle case, and put a ] taper band 
round to stand a coui)le to three inches 
above it, and put the mixture in, 
either in two or four layers. The 
ease should tinst be put in an ice cave 
for a time to get cold; the mixture 
should bo ])ut to almost tlu* to]) of the 
paper; then set in the cave for about 
three hours, or it may Ikj ready in 
less time in cold w’eather. If no 
silver dish, the mould should have a 
nai)kin pinned round, unless a china 
case be used. The paj)cr must be 
removed carefully. Small jtajter case.8 
can be used, and either of the mixtures 
used separately. Jf vanilla form tlio 
top layer, sj)riiikle with coloured sug;ir 
before serving. 

Note. — Maraschino or other flavour- 
ing may bo used instead of vanilla, 
and fruits can l)o added, if liked. A 
very good souffle is matle by flavour- 
ing the eggs, &c., with brandy, and 
adding a tiiblespoonful of chenies or 
other fruits. This is called JiitAxnY 
SovrKLic. Or litpicur «in be used, the 
dish taking its name from that ; fruits 
are optional. 

Coffee Cream Ice.— Tlierc aro 
various ways of making this favourite 
ice. One is to make; a strong infusion 
of the best coffee, and add a gill or 
more to (‘very quart of sweetened 
cream or custard to bo frozen. Add 
moro sugar as reqiiired, and flavour 


with vanilla ; a pinch of cinnamon is 
sometimes added. Another way is to 
make half a ij4nt of .good coffee from 
the liquid extract, using about two 
tfiblospoonfuls, and mixing with boiling 
milk ; this should be added to cnougli 
good custard to make a quait, and 
flavoured, &c., as above dire^ded. The 
pure extract only must be usod. For 
a i)ale and very delicjite ice, put two 
ounces of freshly-roasted berries in 
half a pint of milk; s(*t them on the 
stove to infuse, and bring almost to 
boiling point, but not quite ; strain and 
add a gill of good custard, and, when 
cold, freeze, adding during the ])roocss 
a gill of wlii]>ped cr(*ani ; or, if more 
convenient, use li.'ilf a pint of custard 
at first. Cost, from 2s. to 2s. Gd. per 
quart. 

Cream Ice, Plain.— This is 
very nice as an ordinary dessert ieo, 
or to serve w ith iced compotes of fruits. 
Its preparation is very siinp)lo. Add 
a little sugjir, about an ounce to two 
ounces to each qimrt of cream, without 
any flavouring, and fneze it in the 
usual way. It may 1)0 moulded if 
liked, but is often served in a j)ilo 
with fruits round it. It is also a 
delicious accompaniment to various 
dishes w ith which cream or euslard is 
generally served, and these aro too w’ell 
known to need repetition. 

Cream Ices. — These aro of two 
kinds, viz., those which arc made 
from a mixture of the pulj) of the 
fruit from which the preparation takes 
itii name, and sweetened crerim only ; 
and those which are a mixture of 
custard and fruit, or custard and jam 
when this is used in place of fresh fruit. 
In some of our reeip>es the custard haso 
is given, and in olhois the cream, 
and in most crises the one may be used 
in place of the other according to 
taste and convenience. There is much 
ditfereiieo of opinion as to w’hieh is 
the bettor ; many think that a custard, 
on account of its richness, somew'hat 
overpjow’ers the flavour of the fruit, 
and that there is nothing to €H\uai 
cream. For the sake of choapnosa, 
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others again incline to a mixture of 
milk and cream, but when this is done 
it is well to slightly increase the 
amount of jam or fruit to give body 
to the ice. Another way is to take a 
custard and flavour it with fruit syrup, 
this being often preferred to jam when 
fresh fruit is out of season. In using 
jam its degree of sweetness must l)e 
tfiken into account, therefore the 
proportions in the recipes are to be 
regarded as approximate only. If 
found too sweet, a little more custard 
or cream should l>e added, or a squeeze 
of lemon juice is useful. The colour 
must always be heightened with a 
few dro])s of colouring after the 
mixture has been sieved ; a hair or 
silk sieve, or a tammy cloth, should be 
used. A dash of liqueur or wine is 
an improvement to many jam ic(‘s. 
Bottled fruits and their syrup may 
take the place of jam. TIk- liqu«Mir 
syrups sold in bottles ar(' also han'ly 
for flavouring, the amount added to a 
quart of cream or custard being regu- 
lated by taste. Sugar should be put 
in sparingly at first, and for some, if a 
good proportion of the syrup be used, 
no sugar will Ik? wanted. 

Currant Water Ices. — (AVr 

Black or Ked Cikrant C.ulam Ice, 
page 961.) 

Custards for Ices. -(‘^>^ page 

926.) No. 5 is recommended when 
economy has to b<i considered, or when 
plain ices are wanted. 

Damson Cream Ice. — He- 

quired ; three-quarters of a jKiund of 
damsons, a gill of water, six ounces fu’ 
more of sugar, and a pint of custard. 
Cost, alK)iit Is. Gd., hut variable. 

fruit, water, and sugar should 
be put in a saueejmn over the fire, «nd 
cooked slowly until soft, when the 
juice only may be dmined off and usitd, 
or the fruit may lie pasaed through a 
sieve and add(?d. A<ld the custani, 
sweetened, or eream, if preferred. A 
tabb?sjK>onful of cum(,'ou is an iinjiro^e* 
ment to this. Add a few droi>A of 
carmine, and freeze, if inlendf?*! for 
moulding, this is more effective if the 


top be filhKl with a palo ico ; almond is 
very suittiblo, but others can bo used. 

Note. — For water ice, follow the 
directions for currant icc, using the 
syrup as described above, in place of 
currant syrup. 

Frosen Cream.— Cream Ice, 
Plain.) 

Ginger Cream Ice.— Kcquired : 
custard, ginger, &c., as Mow. 
about Is. 6d. per pint. 

Take a junt of good rnstard, 
sweetened a little, flnui a<ld to it two 
tablespoonfula of syrup from pre.served 
ginger, and the 8;nnt* measure of tho 
ginger cut in small lumps or thin 
slices. A little lemon (»r orsingo juice, 
with a tabhispoonful <»f good ginger 
wine, improves it, but it may Ihj serve 1 
plain. Freeze and mould, or serve in 
the rough. For a better ice the ginger 
should be pounded in a mortar, and 
the custard inahTials addtnl in th<‘ ('old 
state ; the whole is then thickened in 
the usual way, and the pn^panitioii 
passed tlirough a fine sieve or t4unniy. 
A daxh (.»f pal(* brandy and a littb* 
vanilla essenee are by some considered 
finer flavourings than those naimd 
above; while somt; will prefer it just 
as it is, for tho ginger flavour to 
predumiiuite. 

Ginger Water Ice. -Required : 

ginger, water, eggs, and sugar, with 
adjuncts as alK>ve. Cost, about Is. Gd. 

I per quart 

Pound four ounces of preserved 
ginger in a mortar, and pour over it 
a pint of Mling water and cover till 
cool ; then sieve or tammy it, and add 
the rind of an orange or lemon that 
hiis Ixten rasjxd on a few lumps of 
sugar, with more sugar to make up tho 
quantity desiri'd, alK>ut a ({uartcr of a 
jxiund ; wpiia ze in thir juice of Iho 
fruit, and colour a little ; then fre eze. 
A ch«‘a|K!r and very nice ice is made by 
using a few Ubh^spooiifuls of tho syrup 
of the ginger to a pint of boiling water, 
and a little ginger essence with a table- 
spoonful of J(*mon syrup. When tho 
egg-whitci« added, M»t it in the usual 
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way. A vory superior ice is made l>y 
taking a q\iart of lemon water ice 
inadi! weaker than usual, and adding 
two to three tablesponnfuls of the 
ginger syrup and a drop or two of 
essence of gingcT. Bottled ginger 
syrup can also be used. This and the 
above are most suitable for winter 
service. 

Gooseterry Water Ice.—This 

is very nice and cheap. Jtequired : 
watez', fruit, sugar, and colouring. 
Cost, about Is. per quart. 

The fruit should be cooked in a jai*, 
and when partly done swe(dened with 
Syuvp (page 970), and passed tliiough a 
sieve, after about half its measure of 
boiling water has been added. Add 
colouring, and freeze w'hen cold. 

Should a cream ice be? pi'cferrcd, 
sieve as soon as sweetened, adding no 
water; then add an equal measure of 
8W(‘(‘tcned plain custard. For a good 
ice, use equal parts of fruit pulp and 
cream. 

Iced Puddings.— I'lu'sc may bo 
termed a very rich form of iced cr(*am, 
and the custards of the best kinds 
form a suitable foundation, the 
pudding taking its naiiK* fi*om tin* 
various ingr<>dients added. These arc 
a luxury, and served in small (pzanti- 
ties ozzly ; a quart znould wcmld serve 
a dozezilo tiftz^en ja ople. "NVlu zi dried 
fruits aze added to the puddizig 
zziixtuz’e th(\v are iinjzroved hy soaking 
for a shoz-t tizzn* izi a lillh; wizie, spirit, 
or li<iueur ; fruits that are j)icservcd 
in syrup uz’e jzzst drained azid cut up. 

Noth. — Both to puddings azzd 
creams, a portiozi of the ercazu given 
in the recipe may he k<*pt hjzck and 
whipped and added either just before 
fz-eezing, or when j)artly frozen; in 
the opinion of izzany this is a great 
improvoznent, azzd it certainly adds to 
the hulk, and increases the rich luslc. 
{See Index for recipes.) 

Iced SonflLds. — Those sweets arc 
gon(u*ally favozzrites wherever intro* 
dizeed. They are very delicate, and 
similar to mousses, except that they 


are sent to table in souffle casfis in- 
stead of l(;ing motzlded and tzirncd 
out. The recipes given serve to illus- 
trate the princij)hj of the concoction, 
and may Ijc varied as reqizired, as the 
on(» foizndation will serve for a gcjod 
numher of dishes by altering the 
flavours. Whenever an increased 
amount of flavouring liquid is used 
allow'ance must he made by reducing 
the milk or cream at first. 

Imperial Iced Padding. - 

{Sec Royal Iced Piddin:;.) 

Iiemon Cream Ice.— Hoquired : 

custard, lemozis, sugaz', colouring, &c., 
as below. C'ost, aboizt 3s. per quart, 
on an average ; more when leznons 
aze very dear, or the richest custards 
used. 

Allow four lemons to a pint of 
custazd that has been swt^etened with 
about a quarter of a pound of szzgar. 
The best way of ]»reparizzg it is to 
infzzse the thin rinds izi the milk, 
then straizz on to tlu^ eggs and ci'cam, 
and thickczi as usual.* The stniined 
I juice goes izi whezi the mixture is 
cold. A little colouzing should be 
addtHl. 

Another irat/. — This is very delicious. 
To a (juait of cream add lemon rizid 
to llavour well, by rasping the oiztsido 
with lunzps of szzgar; zise the jzziee of 
' three, azzd the rinds of four or five to 
j a quart, with extra sugar to make up 
! to six or eight ounces. This should 
i be left pale. Oz-azigt' ci'cam in the 
siizzzc way, especially fi'om Tangerine 
oranges, is very deliczite. 

Note. — For a eluap ice, lake either 
of th(‘ ]>lain custards, azzd add the 
grated rind and strained juice of u 
leniozi to ezzch quart, then flavour 
with essence of lemon, and colour to 
taste. 

Lemon Water Ice.— Required : 
lemons, water, sugzir, colouring, and 
whites of eggs, if liked. Cost, from 
Is. GJ. to 28. i>er quart, according to 
price of lemons. 


* N<'« CcsTAZiDS, aiul fulluw Die first or 
set'oad zaude of thickeuizig. 
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Pour the water on the thin rinds of 
the fruit ; see that it is lK)ilinj«:, and 
allow a pint and a half to eight nr 
nine rinds. Add from half to three- 
quarters of a pound of lump sugar, 
according to Lisle, and the quality of 
the fruit. Cover until quite cold, 
then put in the juice of the s/ime 
number of lemons, or more if pr(*ferrt>d. 
A single drop of essence of lemon 
assists the flavour, but it is sometimes 
objected to, and its use is optional. 
For the addition of the eggs, acc 
page 071. 

Noth. — Lemon ices are very popu- 
lar. but tile ubov«‘ sliould be taken a.s 
guides to qimntities only. To show 
how tastes differ, we may mention 
that we have seen a pound of sugar 
and the rinds of bmr and juiee of six 
lemons only addcil for a (juart ; others 
use a quarter of a pound to six ounei's 
of sugar only. Sliould th<) mixture be 
thought too acid, and iikuv .sug-ar be 
added, it must always be dis>olved 
first, or use svrup, if at hand (pagf 
970). 

Amihcr way of making lemon 
water ice is to imt the rinds of the 
fruit in cold water some time b< fore- 
hand, and bring very gently to the 
boil, and allow it to .siiiumr for ten 
minutes (»r so : the sugar is tln’ii 
ad<led, and a minute 's further boiling 
given, and the juiee jjtit in when e<dd ; 
by tliis method a smalb r j»rop<irti<m 
of rind s« i ves, I’otli mod'-s e.in be | 
tried. A line- is an im]>iovem<*nt in 
place <if one of the lenuuiN or lime 
water i< e may be mad*' in the siiiii*- 
way by n.sing a smalleT ]iroj>oi1ion of 
the fruit. 

Liqtuenr Cream Ices.- Cura- 

c;oa, kirsch, inanosehino, and noyeau 
are all pojiular as flavourings fur 
cream ici^. AWit a tables jKxmful of 
eiilu r to the jiint of custard or civam 
will be sufficient. The syrups of the 
same kind may l>e used as a substi- 
tute for the i(?al thing, then a larger 
pr*iportion will Isc wantetl, and the 
sugar in the custard inu.st lx.* reduced 
a little. Cherry brandy, ginger j 


bmndy, and many other compounds 
of a like kind may be used in the 
same way. 

Zd^ueur Souffle.— C offee 

AM) VANILLA SoVKFLfl.) 

Mfdaga Iced Pudding. — 

Required : a pint and a half of inch 
custard as for Ni:ssei.uoi)K Prunixa 
(p. 967), a Libles])oonful of brandy, the 
same of .sherry, half as iiiiieh lemon 
juice, h.alf a tahlespoontul e;ieh of 
ixars. pink and white, gn*en almonds, 
an<l mangos, (‘ither yellow or gre<*n, all 
in dice, ('ost, abiuit Is. lOd. to ‘is. 

Tlio fruiU are to be so;iked in the 
liquids, and mixed with tlie custard 
jii.st boforo fioe/.ing. ]Mt*uhi prettily, 
ami turn out ns diieeted on page flAS. 

'I'liis may bt* made with a mixture 
<»f rum ami sherrv, or Madeira if 
liked. 

Marmalade Ice.— (^Vc (Jjunok 

Maumai.adk Kk.) 

Melon Water Ice. iNquind : 
a melon, water, sugar ami flavouring 
a.s IhIow. C‘ost, about Is, Cd. but 
variubh;. 

IN el a ripe meb»n of medium si/e, 
and put it in sli(‘« s in a mortar, then 
pound it, adding gradually a.s iiuudi 
sug;u’ as may be re(piire«i. Measuie 
the pulp, ami .add Iialf as much water. 
A<ld the juico of a lemon (*ran orange, 
ami for a first -( lass in* n little sherry, 
hramly, or any li(pa*ur or syruj*. 'riiis 
is iinjiiovod by t.ammying. Freeze 
and im*uM. or serve in the rough. A 
little fr(^b fruit is Ruiielimes cut up 
and put on the lop wlieii servial in 
gl;i«S4?s, and any ilried fruit may be 
addl'd if it i.s moulded, but such 
addition.^ anr optional. 

Mousses." ~ 'nierfc are a godict ween 
souffles and Ordinary ieial ('reams. 
Th«*y are lighter and more »lK>ngy 
than the latbT, on which uf'couiit they 
are ofti II better liked. They have the 
fiiithiT advantage* of mssliiig iio 
fr«M‘zing lK'for<r they are moulded. The 
mixlurij h first thiekeiKMl over the tiro 
like a custard, then put in the mould 
and set in uii ice ca^e until finn 
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onough to turn out. A cave is a noccs- ! 
sity for the proper concoction of these : 
dishes. To ensure success they need ! 
great care in the preparation. j 

Neapolitan Ices.—Thcsc arc ; 

prepared by putting ices of various 1 
kinds and colours into a mould, known as j 
a Ncaj>olitan ice box (Fig. 1-19), which, ; 
when set Jind turned out, is cut into i 
slices suitable for serving. However , 
small the i)iece8, the block should be i 



Fio. I W.— Neai'olitan Ici: l]ox. 


cut so that each person gets a little of 
each kind ; to do tliis, slice downwards 
first, then cut the slices thnuigh once or 
twiec in tli(‘ contrary dire< tion. They 
are gem.Tally lai<l on a lace paj>er <»n 
an ice platt*. Four or fivt? kinds are 
usually put in the mould, though throe 
sorts w'ill do. The following will 
servo as a guide in arranging: First, 
vanilla cream, then raspben y or cherry 
or currant water ; cotlee or chocolate 
in the middle ; llicii strawberry cream, 
with lemon or orange or pine-apple 
water to finish. A cn;am ice, Ihivoured 
with any liqueur, a brown bread 
cream llavoured with brandy, with a 
con])l(j of bright -coloured water ices, 
form uiiotlier agreeable mixture. Tea 
cream may be introduced into almost 
t'lny combination unless coffee be used. 
Hanniui cream, pistachio or almond 
cream, with cherry water and damson 
or strawberry waiter, will bo found 
very good. 



Fio. 150.— NeapoliTak Ice Spook. 


The spoon shown has a double use ; 
the bowl is for putting tho mixture 


into tho mould, and tho handle is for 
levelling it; naturally, it is equally 
useful for other ices. Tho boxes may 
be had in tin at much less cost than 
pewter ; they arc also sold small 
enough to make single ices, but these 
arc much more troublesome to pre- 
pare. After filling the moulds, if no 
cave, “ bed ” in ice in the usual way. 
{See page 958.) 

Nesselrode Iced Pudding. 

— Ri qiiivi d ; a pint and a half of rich 
custard (No. 2, page 926), and two 
tablcspoonfuls each of ginger syrup 
and brandy, gbice cherries in quarters, 
and ging(T in thin slices. Cost, 
about 2s. Gd. to Ss. 

1’ho brandy should be the best ])ale. 
The fruit should be put in it with 
tlie ginger syrup an hour or tw’O 
before using. Mix and fr(H?zc to a 
semi-solid consistence, and then mould 
and turn o\it. (-See directions on 
|*age 958. ) 

Note. — The proportions of fruit and 
spirit may be regulated to taste, and 
other fruits are often used in addition 
to clionies and ginger, but a trial of 
tho above is recommended before any 
deviation is nmdo from tho recipe, 
which is a very good one. At one 
time, a pudding la'aring this title had 
a foundation of cooked and sieved 
chestnuts. This has given place to a 
custard fomulation, but chestnuts are 
sonutiincs used in small proportion, 
or the custard may he thickened with 
French chi'stnut flour, about an 
ounce to the pint. This produces a 
pudding of a rather more solid nature, 
and a little plainer, as the eggs may 
be reduced by two. 

Orange Cream or Water 
Ice. — rrocced as for Lemon Ice 
(jingo 9G5), using oranges instead of 
lemons. To every six oranges a lemon 
should be added, as it assists tho 
flavour very considerably, Tho exact 
amount of sugar or syrup is to bo 
regulated by taste. 

Orange Marmalade lee.— 

This is very nico and inexpensive. 
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Take a pint of custard, plain or 
medium, and add to it a gill or so of 
orange marmalade, with a little orange 
and lemon j nice, about half a table- 
spoonful of each. Freeze in the usual 
■way. Lemon marmalade can bo so 
used. Cost, about Is. 3d. per pint, if 
medium custard be used. 

Pineapple Cream Ice.— Ke- 

qiiircd : a pint and a lialf of cri'am or 
custard, sweetened to taste, half a pint 
of gnited pineapple, and a little colour- 
ing and lemon juice. Cost, about 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per (juart. 

This is easily made. Let the cus- 
tard pool, then add the grated pine 
■with the juice of half a lemon and the 
colouring, and as much mor<* sugar j 
as may ho re(iuired. Freeze as nsual. 

If moulded, use a pine mould if one 
bo at hand. This is less trouble than 
using fresh or tinne d pineapple, which 
has to bo boiled with water and sugar, 
then pounded and tammied. Aiiotlier 
■wuy is to use pirn apple jam or marma- 
lade. A dr(»p of ])ineapple essence 
may he used to bring out the llavour 
in this case. 

Pineapple Iced Pudding.— 

Required : a quart of rich eustard 
(Xo. 1, jwge 920), a quarter c*f a pound 
of crystHliis(-d j)ineapj)]e, a lahIe.sjK»oii- 
ful of brandy, the same of lemon juice, 
and a few drops of pineapjde essence. 
Cost, about 28. 3d. 

The ])ineap|'b* should be cut up and 
soaked in the brandy and lemon for a 
few* hours, then added to tlie custard 
when cold. Finish as directe<I in 
preceding re< ifK-s. A pineapjjle mould 
is most suibihlc for this, but any 
juetty one will answxT. The cmstaid 
should l>e colour(*d if the yolks are 
pale. If a pine mould, the stalk |*art 
nhouhl Ik; coloured green. Or u tiower 
mould will 8<.'rve. 

llie fi*uit may increastsl 
by two or three ounces, but the c.sttence 
must be used most cautiously. 

Pineapple ^rbet.— Required : 
a medium -sized piiie^ipple, a pound of 
•ugar, the juice of two lemons and 


one orange, the rind of half a lemon 
and half an orange, half a gill of 
maraschino, and from a quart to three 
pints of water. Cost, about Is. 9d. 
to 2s., w’hen pines are cheap. 

l\cl the pineapple and cut it up — 
the smaller the pieces the better — and 
put in a howl wdth the sugar, then 
pound well ; add the other materials 
and cover for a time. The rind of the 
fruit sliould be grated or thinly j>eelcd 
and cut in strips. Finally, strain 
through a tine hair sieve, ])r(‘ssing the 
fruit w(‘ll, then tinish oft in the usual 
way (page 070). 

XoTK.-- Discretion must be used in 
adtling the water — the condition of the 
j)ine, as well as its size, must Im' con- 
sidered. For a small pine a pint of 
water will he enough, the sugsir h<*ing 
nduetd in proportion. A good pre- 
served pine is much to be preferred to 
a poor fresh one. A few drops of 
pineapple essence is useful in bring- 
ing out the llavour, but be careful in 
the u.se of it. 

Pistachio Cream Ice. — lb * 

qiiired: a pint and a half of cu.stanl, 
Xo. 2, a (piartcr of a pound of 
jiistachio kernels, and flavouring us 
bdow. C(.Kt. about 3s. to 3.«. Od. 

The kernels are to be bluuelu'd and 
ebojq>e(l. then pounded with a couple 
of tuhU'SpoonlulK of omnge flower 
water addtd by degretrs during tlu‘ 
latter part of the j>rocess. Rose water 
may he iiwd instead, or either may la* 
omitted and a little cold water useil ; 
then the mixture, afttrr the eustard is 
added, ean l>e flavoured with a tuhhs 
8puf)nfnl c»f noyeau or a little vanilla. 
Add a little gi-een colouring. "J’he 
I cost is rediictnl by using half jiistaehios 
! and half swcjcft alinomls, or other nuts. 

Note. — Walnut ice is made similarly, 
except that a larger projK)rtion of nuts 
may bo used, and no colouring is 
rcquirc^l. Pistachio cream is one of 
the most exj>en8ivc ices. 

PnddingSi Iced.— (*SW Iced 
PvnniNCH.) 

Punch Sorbet. — Ri*quired : a 
bottle of chum^xigne, sugar, onutgCM 
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and lemons as below, tea, rum, brandy, 
and liqueurs. Cost, varies with the 
chain pa p:ne. 

liub the rind of an orange and half a 
lemon with four ounces of lump sugar ; 
add a gill and a lialf of good green 
tea (strained), a gill of brandy, the same 
of rum, half as much pineapple syrup, 
a glass of maraschino, and as much of 
the syrup of jiage 070 as will sweeten 
it to taste. Then freeze and serve 
plain, or with a garnish of fruits. A 
light wine may be usc'd instead of 
champagne for a clieaper sorbet, and 
the fl vouiings may bo varied to taste. 

Kaspberry Ices.— S traw- 
iiEiiRY Cream and Water Ice.) 

Aaspbexrry Mousse.-Heqnired : 

a quarter of a pint of the pulp of fresh 
raspberries, a tablespoonful of red 
currant juice, a little colouring, a 
qu.'irter of a pound of fine sugar, the 
yolks of eight eggs, the whites of two, 
nm\ three-quarters of a gill of whij»ped 
cream. (\)8t, about 2s. 

Th(* materials, excejd the cream, are 
to be whipped ovtu* boiling wat(‘r until 
warm, then taken off and whii)pcd 
until cold and thick. The cream 
should be whipped, and that is to be 
added, and the whole well whisked. 
Put the mixture in a mould, and set 
in the cave for about three himrs. 
Dip the mould into cold or just tepid 
water, and dish on a lace paper or 
serviette. (*SVr Mt)VssEs, page 960.) 

Note. — To make a souHle, use tlio 
whites of two or more eggs, and add a 
couple m(»re tublespoonfuls of cream, 
then proceed as directed for Coffee 
AND Vanilla Souffle (laige 963). 
(Jther fruits may be used in tlio same 
way for either of the dishes. 

Raspberry Sorbet.— Kequired: 
half a pound of fresh i asp)berries, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, a table- 
spoonful of brandy, and three gills of 
water. Cost, about 6d. to 8d. when 
fruit is cheap. 

The fruit shotild be full weight after 
sieving, then add the water and sugar ; 
tammy, and then put in the biundy. 

M* 


Freeze as directed (page 970), and serve 
with a few of the best of the raspberries, 
cut up and spmnkled w'ith sugar, as 
garnish. 

Raspberry Sonfi^.— Rasp- 
berry Mousse above.) 

Royal or Imperial Iced 
Rnddin^. — Required: a pint and a 
half of rich custard, three ounces of 
French plums, the same of glace 
cherries, two ounces each of glace 
apricots, greengages, and white pears ; 
fljivoiiring and colouring as below. 
Cost, about 48. 

^luke the custard, and let it get cold ; 
cut the fruits up, keeping the kinds 
separate. Add a tablespoonful each of 
bintudy and maraschino to the custard, 
or increase the maraschino if liqueur 
syrup be used. Divide the mixture ; 
leave half plain, and ctdour the n?st a 
pale pink. Divide the French plums 
and the green fruit between the two 
mixtures ; put the cherries into the 
plain portion and the pah* fruits into 
the pink. Finish off by freezing as 
usual, then mould in layei-s, or line a 
mould with one, and fill up with the 
other. This is an excelhmt pudding. 
See page 926 for the Custard, and 
page 126 for Koyal Sauce; but tlie 
pudding may be served as it is if 
preferred. For a cream of the above 
name, omit the fruits, but flavour and 
colour the mixtures as directed above. 

Savoy Cream Ice.— Required ; 
a pint and a half of custard, medium 
or rich (page 926), tw’o to three ounces 
of grattal Savoy biscuits, and a couple 
of tublespoonfuls of any nico liqueur ; 
or, for a cheaper ice, liqueur syrup or 
fruit syrup, or sheny and lemon juice 
mixed. Cost, according to richness of 
custard and liqueur or other fluvouiing. 

The hot custard should be put over 
the crumbs, and the oilier materials 
added when cold. This may be frozen 
and served plainly, or moulded. When 
fruit syrup is used, the mixture 
should 1)0 coloured to suit it. This 
may be flavoured with grated cocoa-nut 
for variety {m page 962). This is less 
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rich, and has more body, than many 
other ices. 

Sorbets. — These are water ices 
flavoured with wine or spirit, and 
generally frozen to a less solid con- 
sistence than ordinary ices. They are, 
as a rule, considered firm enough 
when they can be just piled up in the 
glasses. They are always seiwed 
before the roasts. Some persons pre- 
fer them moulded ; then, fancy small 
moulds should be used, and they must 
be turned out in the usual way, but 
their place of service remains the same, 
and they must receive the addition of 
wine or spirit. But the semi-liquid 
condition is the more correct, as the 
word in the Italian means sherbet, 
which clearly explains their origin. 
They are, however, so refreshing, that 
there is no rciison why they should 
not replace ordinary ices, especially at 
outdo<»r gatherings — being really a 
go-between a liquid and a solid. 

Souffles, Iced .—{See Iced 

Soi’FFLiS.) 

Strawberry Cream Ice.— Bc- 

quired : custard or cream, stiawberrios, 
lemon juice, sugar, and colouring. 
Cost, about 2.S. 6d. per quart. 

The fruit should be picked, and 
sprinkled with a little sugar, then left 
for an hour, wlum it must he rubbed 
through a tine sieve, and mixed with 
an equal measure of custard or cream 
that has been properly swecteiud. 
When fruit i.s scarce, half a pint of the 
pulp can be added to a jjint and a half 
of cu8tai*d or cream. A tahlesiK^onfiil 
of lemon juice is to Ik* added to each 
pint, or a pinch of citric acid can be 
dissolved and used. Colour and freeze. 

Kotk. — I f jam n.sed, allow ulK)ut 
threc-qmtrters of a j^jund to a pint of 
cream or custard, or less for a plain 
ice. A little strawlKiiT)' easence im- 
prove'S the flavour of this, or a table- 
srKKmful of strawberrv' syrup. Avoid 
making it too sweet, or it is sickly, and 
do not omit the acid. 

Strawbei^ Water Ze«.— 

Bequiied ; fruit, water, egg*, ingar,&c.. 


as below. Cost, about Is. 6d. to 28. per 
quart, but varies with price of fruit. 

Allow about half a pound of sugar 
to the pound of fruit. Put it in a 
mortar and pound it with part of the 
sugar, and then sieve or tammy it. 
The rest of the sugar should be mixed 
with a pint of boiling water, and added 
to the fruit when cold, with the juice 
of half a lemon and colouring, and the 
whipped white of an egg, or two if 
small, last thing before freezing. 

Note. — liaspbcrry cream or water 
ice is mtido as above, using raspberries 
instead of strawberries. A little currant 
juice improves it. 

Syrnp for Sweetening 
Water Ices. — Allow a pound of pure 
cane loaf sugar to each quart of water 
used ; use a copj)er or steel pan, and 
simmer over a gentle fire until reduced 
to a little more than half the quantity ; 
skim very carefully, and strain througli 
a line eh^aii cloth. AnothcT way is to 
use a i)int and a half of water only to 
each pound of sugar, and to boil for a 
shorter time ; but this is better adapted 
for present use, whilt^ the syrup made 
as above may be bottled, (liven a 
|K3rfectly clean i)an, pure sugar, sufti- 
ciont skiinniing, and careful straining, 
no clarification is required, though 
some cooks do clarify syrups of this 
sort with whiW of egg. 

Tea Cream Ice.— Make half a 
pint or thereabouts of strong tea, and 
mix it with a j)int of custard, swc*eU*m*d, 
or the same ine^isure of whipjn*d cream, 
and a gill of custard ; or add a 
pint of thin cream, and when (he 
mixture is partly frozen, mix in a gill 
of whipj>ed cream. This in fsunetiines 
flavourcil with lemon. The tea may 
Ik* black or mixed, but must be of good 
quality and delicate flavour. 

Vanilla Cream Ice made 

by adding some t^siienc*? of vanilla to 
custard or sw(*et<*n<-d cream when cold. 
About a leji«iK>oiiful to the pint is Iho 
average ; but it varies. A Iwttor way 
is to infuse the vanilla pod in some of 
the milk used for the custardi or a 
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tahlespoonful or so of milk if cream 
be employed. 

Water Ices. —These arc re- 
freshing, and, as a rule, popular. In 
some of our recipes we give the whites 
of eggs as an ingredient ; the main use 
of them is to increase the bulk, and by 
giving body, assist the freezing; hut 
their cnii)loyin(;nt is quite optional. 
Fruit, jam, Jind syrups can be used 
here as for cn.'ain ices. We have 
given the ordinary modes of prepanition 
in th(! recipes, but the above Syuip 
may at all times boused in place of 
sugar for the sweetening ; by adding a 


little at a time it is a very simple 
matter to obtain the requisite degree 
of sweetness. It is false economy to 
be too sparing with the fruit used for 
the foundation, for if the right degree 
of consistence be not given the mixture 
takes longer to freeze as well as tastes 
poor. Besides, as the cost is less than 
for a good cream ice, one can afford to 
be sufficiently liberal with the fruit, 
generally spcjuking. The same remark 
applies, of course, to jam. When two 
ices are provided, one should be water, 
whether moulded or served in the 
rough, as there are many who will eat 
a water ice, who hud a cream too rich. 



GARNISHES, ADJUNCTS, SAVOURIES, 
AND SANDWICHES. 


GENERAL REMARKa 

The hints and recipes in this chapter by no means exhaust the subject, 
much kindred information being scattered througliout our pages, and 
almost every chapter containing something which bears on the pi*esent 
subject. Hors d’oeuvrcs, entrees, fish, salads, eggs, clieese, dressed vege- 
tables, and sauces, contain many liints likely to be helpful. 

The art of making dishes look nice has been fully discusscKl by most 
modem writers, but it is doubtful if anything without an “eye for colour” 
and plenty of practice will prove of much service to anybody. We would, 
however, emphasise the remark made elsewhere, that elaborate garnish is 
no excuse for badly cooked food; on the contrary, viands of the Ixist 
quality, nicely prepared and suitably, though sparingly, garnished, will 
create a far more favourable impression. 

GARNISHES AND ADJUNCTS. 

There is no branch of cookery in wliich more depends ujK)n the 
ingenuity of the cook than garnishing; to .substitute another mould or 
set of cutters for tho.se mentioned in tlie reci|>e may often l>e a necessity ; 
the same may be said of the edibles that should form th(‘ gami.sh ; in fact, 
tho.se who rely entirely uimiii written n‘cipes. will never la* as perfect in 
the art as they might lx*. Dw'cllers in the country will be w’ise to have at 
Iwind some of the pres(*rved provisions that are so helpful in siqiplying 
little di.shes at short notice, a.s well as adding to the oninmeutation of 
all t)»e course.s from soup to .savoury. 

SAVOURIES. 

Small savouries at the end of the meal are now quite a feature of a 
good dinner. Wlien more eoiivenient, a large dish may Im* served, but one 
small onn to each g’uest is gn*m*rally preferred. The edibles that may fitly 
be si‘rved in this course are many, and the liosti^ss has ample ehoiee. 
There are many other reeipes in the IxKik that are equally suitable for this 
eours(\ H<‘re and there the mode of siuiding to table, and the garnish 
employed, mu.st be varied according to circumstances. Piquancy of 
flavour, dainty disliiiig, and quick service of the hot viands an* the main 
|K)ints. Fritters, canapes, souflles, &c., funiish familiar examples of t!»e 
modes employed for such materials as cheeK(», and fish of all sorts, from 
lolwter to shrimp, or caviare to herring roe. Vi‘getablc8 figure largely, mush- 
rooms playing a leading part ; and the chapter on Dbesbkd Vboetables 
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may bo referred to witli advantaffo. There are some who assert that the 
after-dinner savoury is a mistake, or that no such disli is wanted ; but 
the majority of experienced diners-out agree that the palate should not be 
left “ sweet,” but cleaiiscnl by some delicate savoury. Perhaps, after all, 
these little dishes are most enjoyed by the large number who nowadays 
shun the sweet course altogether. 

The plainer dishes of this class are suitable for service at any meal. 

SANDWICHES. 

Nicely prepared sandwiches constitute a palatable and convenient dish, 
and by the aid of a litth* garnish they may become an elegant one. But 
owing to the carcdess maimer in which tlit^y are sometimes prepared, they 
have fallen into disrepute in some quarters. Those who imagine that 
s(Taps which are utterly useless for any otlu'r purpose w’ill serve for 
sandwiches, make a mistake. Whatever is us(‘d should be proi)erly cooked, 
suitably seasoned, and absolutely fre(; from all objectionable portions in 
the way of gristle, surplus fat, &c., when meat is used ; and the same care 
is required when dealing w'itli other materials. As to meat, it is far 
better to cut the slices into mouthfuls ev(‘n for the plaine.st sandwich, 
and, in our opinion, potted meat is better still. Freshly cooked meat is 
essential, as stale meat soon sours in sandwiches. 

The bread should be stah^ enough to cut ev(‘nly, and it must be g(K)d. 
The butter, however little be used, should be al>ove suspicion, and this 
is especially necessary w’hen sandwiches are packt‘d for a journey in the 
summer. Thin slices of fried bread or toast, and the daintiest of rolls, are 
now pressed into the service, and as to the fillings, their name is legion. 
Amongst the most common may b<‘ noted ix>tted meats, fish, and game ; 
sausages of all sorts; eggs, salads, mayonnaist*, and other .sauces of the 
same class ; store sauces and pickles, grated cheese, and a host of savoury 
preparations that may be bought ready for use ; but many of the latter 
furnish dishes by no means cheap, and .some of tlie elalxirate kinds of 
siiiidwiches are almost lost in the garnish. 

For the plainest sandwiches .some little finish should be given to the 
dish ; a sprig or two of ]mrslev or cress, and a ch*au d’oyley are within 
the reach of mo.st ; for bett4*r dishes, the nature of the filling must be 
a guide also to the ornamentation. 'When many kinds are prepjired, it is 
well to label tht*m. 

All sorts of shapes are now seen, and fancy cutters will be found 
handy. L<»aves. cutlets, ovals, and rounds, with plain or crinqx'd edges, 
crestM'nts and others, are very general. With very little management, 
waste may be avoidtnl ; it is often more e<*onomical to cut the shapes 
before buttering them. Fn)m the trimmings of large sandwiches small 
ones of other shaix^s may fn'quently lx» cut. As a rule, the larger the 
plainer, and the smaller tlie richer the siuidwich. 

Mustard Butter . — This is useful, for it saves much trouble in the ease 
of a number of beef, ham, tongue, and all similar sandwiches, to butter 
and season together. The mmstard should bt' mixed thickly with a little 
cream, or butter melted for the purpose; it shoitld then be amalgamated 
by working it to a crtMipi with the better, a wooden spoon being em|doyed» 
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About a tablespoonful of dry mustard to ei^lit or twelve ounces of butter 
may be used, but taste lias to be considered as well as the stren^b of the 
mustard. The butter should not bo molted by heat. When too stiff to 
spread, it can be put in a warm basin and treated as almve ; when too soft, 
it should be cooled on ice if possible. For the best sandwiches the butter 
is clarified. For many, when rich sauces are mixed with the filling, the 
butter is omitted. Other seasonings, as cayenne, coralline, or black pepper, 
curiy, and the thick liquor from hot j»ickles may bo added to the mustard. 

FANCY PAPER ORNAMENTS. 

Ca^cs . — Under this head may be grouped cases for ices, and small 
savouries of all sorts, cutlet cast»s, &c. ; the most useful are all white, or 
white with a coloim'd edge, but there are s(»v(‘ral Yarieti»‘s, and novelties 
are constantly being introduced. An assortment may lx* at most gcHxl 
stationers' shops and the large stores. Collars for pie-dishes, and ginlles 
for ice cups are pretty and useful. The latter are made in a numlxir of 
artistic shades, and can be adapted for other dishes. 

Dish Papers . — These are much uw'd and are ver}* cheap ; the plain 
stout ones with a crimp(‘d edge are suitable for fish ; and the thinner ones 
with a lace edgts for fancy dishes generally, and the most oniamcntal of 
the savoury ones. 


PIPING BAGS AND TUBES. 

Pipes or tubes vary much in size, also in shape so far as the mouth is 
concerned. The simplest kinds are shown, and are readily attached to the 
bag. and may be used after a few trials by tlie most in(»xperi(*nced. A 
specimen bag and tube can be had, and the bi'ginner will do best with one 
of tlie plainest. Where much high-class cemking is done, a si*i of tul)es 
should be bfuight. They are used for piping cakes, for ganiisliiug by 
means of butter of various sods, and for all g(»rt.s of purposes, as r<‘f«*rred 
to in different recipes. It is a gcK)d plan to make experiments with some 
lard on an old tray ; tlie lard can lie .scraped off wlien cold and used many 
times. For this is one of the branches of oniamentati<m lK!tt4*r learnt by 
one practical lesson, tlian by reading many pages of writt<*n description. 
The little details of inanipuhitiou can really only b(» aerpiired by watching 
one used to the work; and perfection is often only attaimxl by ])ractic<\ 
Many can. liowever, “ piyx^ ” fairly well who inner lind a lesson, and 
the following liints will be nsefnl. After filling the bag, or putting as 
much in as is necessary, twist it so that the cont<mtH may he in c(»ntact 
with the pi|>e, and not escape at the open end. Twist wliile nsiiig from 
time to time, and scTaja? the sides of the bag if needc'd to avoid waste. 
In this way the last bit may hi' used up. Hold 11 h» [xiiiit of the pi|>e close 
to tlie ariicle to be pijied, and release the bag quickly that the pattern may 
be sharp; if withdrawn slowly (a common fault), there will l>o more or lesa 
“ messiness.” Always wash the bag as soon as done with, remove and 
wash the ]»ifx», and dry Ixith thoroughly. The fine “ thread *’ pipes should 
have thin wire or a needle passed through to dishxlge the material. A 
clogged piiw is useless. 

^veraf materials are used for the pipes; tin ones are cheapest, and 
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with c»ro iMt very well ; Bad mSt wfco 

prpfor ‘ tierew” pipw. which m m llltbi 
lojire any «ncl. aiS; for rtrictly d«co«U»o 
iwo of tlio plain pipes wth (jc«,d-si*ed monUia Wl^ 
little monhlH, dropinnjr calco mixture on tins, &c. ; there 18 leee wane, aiM 
the methotl is tidier tlian when a spoon is used. 



Fia. ITil.— Plain Pipe. Fkj. 1.V2.— Fan< y Pipb. Fio. l.Vi.— F orcino Bao. 


Tlio l>a^s aro of many kinda. Soino liko a iratorproof ono; others 
prefer them of linen, a speeial stout kind hoiiijif used ; one may meet with 
them made of dowlas. Others pin their faith to ])ai>er baffs. a special 
pajK'r, thin and very strong In'in^^ ust*d : they are easy to handle, but not so 
readily obtained as the other kinds, which answer average requirements, 
and cost but a few pence for the small sizes. 


Almonds, Devilled or Salted. ' 

— {iSee Salted Almonds, paj[,^e 997.) 

Anchovies on Toast. - The > 

ordinary modi* f)f serviiii;: is to butter i 
some toast and cut it in strips, then to : 
lay the fillets of anchovy on, and put : 
in the oven for a niinutt* before serv- ; 
ing. A better iiutde is to first heat the ; 
filltds in a liltle butter in the ovt-n ; it ! 
is a common compliiint that ancho\ics ; 
on toast are dry ; this will remedy tlm ; 
defect. U'hore should he (•iiouijh ! 
butter to cover the fillets ; lln*u drain 1 
and lay them on (ho toast, and after a j 
minute more in the ovem serve. The j 
toast is best buttered on both sides. I 
For this dish each anchovy should 
make two fillets only. 

Anchovy Biscuit Paste.— 

This is a good short jmsto flavoured 
with anchovy. About seven ounces of 
butter to the pound of flour (Vienna) 


will be rich enough ; rub it in finely, 
and to every four ounces of flour us^ 
allow half a teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence and a little cayenne ; mix with 
milk or cream or water, or a mixture 
of water and egg yolk. The i>a8te 
should he thin and rolled out with care, 
as it is requirt'd stiff. Ibike and handle 
carefully. C'ulour with carmine for 
a pink paste. {See recipes for Shout 
Tastes, in /Wry.) This is used 
ftir garnishing as well as to enclose 
various Siivoury preparations, for which 
ordinary j>astry would be also siiihible. 
{See recipes in lions n’CEwuns and 
the prtwnt chapter.) 

Anchovy Butter,— The proper. 

tions of butter and anchovies are very 
much a matter of ta.ste. 

Xo. 1. — Mix three ounces of fresh 
butter w'ith a small dessertspoonful of 
good anchovy essence ; add a teaspoon* 
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ful of lemon juice, and if liked a little 
cayenne. A few drops of colouring 
will improve the appearance. 

No, 2. — Use anchovy paste sold in 
pots, but unless coloured this will look 
muddy. A small quantity is enough 
to flavour a few ounces of butter, as it 
is generally v('ry salt. Shrimp butter 
may be made from essence or paste in 
these ways. 

Ab. 3. — Take some anchovies and 
wash and skin them, and then pound 
and ixiss through a sieve. {See Axcko- 
vir:s in Fiah.) To half a dozen allow 
about six ounces of butter, or half a 
])Ound will be more agreeable to many. 
Season with a hint of cayenne and 
grated nutmeg or mace, and colour. 
This may be served in fancy sliapes for | 
hible or for kitchen u.*<e ; press in jars 
and store in a cold place. Useful for 
Bfindwiches and savouries generally. 

Anchovv Macaroni.~A hot 

Siivoury. Itequired : two anchovies, j 
two ounces of butler, two eggs, some I 
bread, sea-soning, and throe or four j 
ounces of pipe m icaroni. ! 

lloil the macaroni until tender ; fish 
stock may be us('d if convenient. {See i 
Macauom.) Then cut it in balf-ine}» ’ 
lengths, w’ash and bone the andiovie.s - 
after soaking for an hour in milk, then ’ 
sieve them, and atld tlu* butter l»* ate>l, 
and the w^asoning of iK*pi>er, ami if ! 
likfjd a little Parmesan or chopped j 
piirsley may be used. The eggs should i 
be boiled hard, and the yolks may 1 
either bo pounded with the anchovies ■ 
or the whole cut in dice. When 
amalgamated, put in small hot eliin.i 
eases, one for «ieh person, and sprinkle 
with fried crumbs; then set iii tb») 
oven for a minute and serve hot. This 
can he served at the end of dinru-r. 
Other fish propanitions are <*f|u;dly 
good. Sardines, or any of the fl.sh 
irsii illy employed in the concoction of 
sttvouries, may be rc:commended as the 
best ; lax or smokcal sidmon wdll be 
found espc-cially good. A very little 
salt will b(; wanUsl. 

Aspic Borders. —Uor n plain 
border on which to dish anything, 


make the jelly rather stiff and pour 
into a plain or fancy mould, and turn 
out when set. The jelly may be of 
one or two or more colours. Another 
way is to make a base of aspic cream 
or mayonnaise of a contrasting colour. 
The salad or other material used for 
garnishing the base must always bo 
considered in arranging the colours for 
the border itself. For a more elabor- 
ate border arrange any materials of a 
suitiible colour in a pretty pattern to 
show through the aspic. NN'hen this 
is done the mould must be lined as 
directed on page 942. ISuppo.sing tho 
mould to be a i)laiii one, another way 
is to put in jelly of two coloiii's in 
layers, with a little garnish sprinkled 
ov<T just Udore the jelly sets. Sup- 
posing pink and pah? yellow jelly ; in 
tin; pink, sprigs of chervil or eix\ss, 
with shapes of whittJ of egg; in the 
yellow, some lobster eoral with a little 
more green would be pretty. The 
stripes of each colour must be p»it in 
in two layei*s with th<‘ gjirnisli in the 
centre of each. Some* find this way of 
gariu.‘<hing easier tlian lining the 
iiKtulii and making a patt('rn all ov(‘r. 
Itefcn nee to recipes for cold entrcH‘S 
ami oth< r (li.'^hes, for whieh Arc Index, 
will furni.sh other (xaniple.s. 

Aspic Chain Garnish.— THis 
is referred to in some of our reei]>t‘s. 
It is very effective and not much 
trouble. The aspic .*'hould be jH>ure<i 
in a tin to se t and bf< made stiff, 
llound.s or ovals an* to be cut out wdth 
a jdain or trimpe<l cuttcT; the latter 
iK'ing mucli the ju'cttier. The centres 
are Im* cut out with a smaller eiitter, 
and the links thus foriui’d placed to 
i imitate a ( hain. For .•stlufls in moulds 
it is go<»d ; or it can b<* laid on a green 
bed round a border, or used in ofbcT 
\\a\.s, Hj that the colours eonliast well. 
Aiiylliing of the same luituie, as aspic 
mayonnaise, sitvoury cusUrd, Ac., 
detailed in this chapter, may be used 
in the same way. 'ilie cuttings from 
the efmlres of the rings C 4 in lai used 
up for garnishing, so that there 
be no waste. 
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Aspic Cream.—This varies con- 
siderawy, according to the puqioso for 
which it is to bo used. About half a 
pint of aspic to a fourth as much 
cream may be used for masking 
pui*}> 08 e 8 . For a richer mixture, use 
two-thirds aspic to onc-third cream. 
Flavour with any vinegar, such as 
wiyenno, tarragon, celery, or shalot. 
Mix over icc, and use when on the 
point of sotting. When for moulding 
in hot weather, dissolve some of the 
best sheet gelatine in a little cream, 
and add. With an ice cave or ice at 
hand, if the aajac ha.s been well 
reduecjd by boiling, the addition of 
gchtino is not needed. The .strength 
should be tested. (Sa page 939 in 
Jelliks.) 

Aspic Jelly, Economical.— 

Required : two and a half ounces of 
sheet gelatine, a quart of wjiter, a 
small oniiui, or a leek, or a couple of 
shalots, an inch of carnd, and the 
same of turnip, a bunch of herbs, a bit 
of mace, half a dozen cloves, a dozen 
pej)p(‘rcorna, the thin rind of a lemon, 
and the juice, the whites and .shells of 
two eggs, a gill of vinegar, brown or 
white, as required dark or pale, the 
same iikmisuio of tlavoured vinegar, 
such as tarragon, cucumber, Ac., a bit 
of celery, or some leaves, or a pinch of 
seed, and a tea.spoonful of salt. Cost, 
about Is. 3d. 

The whole should he jmt in a 
stcw’pan, and set over the lire until 
warm, wdien the whiles of the eggs, 
whisked a little, must be added ; then 
whisk to the boil, and remove the 
whisk ; boil up Nvell, and rcinovi* to Iho 
side of th('- stove, with the lid half on 
the pan, for a few minutes; then finish 
in the usual W'uy (str page 939). If a 
cloth be used for the straining, it mu.st 
be wTung out of hot w’uter. If for 
chopping, use loss gelatiiu*. ( )mit Uio 
turnip if to be kept, and iii very hot 
weather. 

Aspic Jelly, Good,— Pi occckI as 
above, hut U84> a gill of sheny in place 
of the gill of plain vinegar, and add 
the juice of another half lemon; or, 


I if preferred, reduce the plain and 
flavoured vinegars to the moasurcj of 
the added wine. A sprig of fresh 
tarragon and chervil wdll improve it 
considerably. Various herbs may be 
used to produce change of flavour. 
(See Aspic Jelly above.) 

Another way. — This is easy, and 
ver}^ economical. Required : a quart 
of cold w’ater, tw'o ounces of gelatine, 
the juice of half a lemon, the sanie 
measure of pale brown vinegar, a bay 
leaf, a small onion, the wdiites and 
I shells of two eggs, a lump of sugar, a 
j teaspoonful of salt, a couple of cloves, 
half a dozen allspice berries, and the 
same of peppercorns. Cost, about Is. 

Soak tlie gelatine in the water, and 
put it with all the rest ( f the materials 
I in a .^tewpan, and whisk to the boil, 
j then strain and finish off us directed 
I above. 

Aspic Jelly, Various Kinds. 

i — J)arl\ — Inert use the amount of 
vinegar used, or us«' a little liquid 
i browning, ttr select a dark sherry for 
i flavouring. Or, if the flavour is not 
j objected to, boil the skin of an onion 
I in : this would not do for the most 
I delicate dishes. Fish . — Vse fish stock 
for the foundation, seeing first that it 
; is free from anything that would cloud 
! it. This may be left pale or eolourcd 
I as required. It is often used wdlh a 
j coloured aspic for fish entrees, &c„ and 
I for lining moulds. Yellow or pink , — 

: (.SVr directions under Jellies.) Green, 

I — Tliis is pretty, but tho colouring 
i wants adding with great care ; if over- 
j done, it is vulgar. Use liquid. (See 
I Jellies.) This is good for lining a 
1 mouUl that is to be garnished with 
I pink fish. Ill increasing the vinegar 
<»r wine, the water must bo rediu‘ed 
in proportion. 

Aspic Mavonuaise, or 
! Mayonnidse Aspic. — This is 
. inenliont‘d in various reeijM'S hemn, 

I and is very useful for garnishing. To 
! tluve quarters of a pint of aspic, allow 
^ throt' tablespoonfuls of thick mayon- 
iiaiFo ; the aspic should bo liquid^ but 
on the |)oint of setting, and it should 
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be first reduced by boiling ; or a sheet 
or two of gelatine may be added if it 
seems too soft. Blend very thoroughly ; 
and if in a hurry, set it on ice. 
Generally out in fancy shapes. For 
such, pour the aspic on a tin with 
turned- up edges. (See hints in 
Jellies.) Any desired colour may be 
given to this. Liquid colours should 
be used. 

Aspic Strips.— ‘S’cc Asne Chaix 
G.\umsh, page 97(), and cut the jelly 
into strips, of any desired length, with 
a whocl-cuttcr. Narrow strips will 
be more generally useful for small 
dislios; for largo ones, such as the 
breasts of fowls, tongues, &c., cut into 
wider pieces. These are very handy 
for forming geometrical borders. If 
several colours are emjdoyod, quite an 
(‘laborate giirnish may be produced at 
very small cost. 

Aspic, Tomato. — This is of nice 
flavour and colour. If required of th(* 
ordinar}^ clearness, the only thing is 
to use* “tomato vinegar’’ (sold by 
grocers), and to add enough carmine 
to give a dfu'p colour. For opaque 
aspic, take the pulp of the fruit, and 
j)tis3 througli a hair sieve; one largo 
or two small tomatoes should be used 
for a gill of aspic. A tjimmy must be 
used if wanted very smooth. Treat n.s 
directed in Asric Mayonvaise. All 
the hints are applicable here. 

Baltimore Toast. — Thi.s is an 
extremely gfK)d snack at small co.st. 
It is suitable for any meal, but best 
for luncheon or supper. Kequired : 
enough chopped lean cooked ham to 
till a quartcr-j)int moa.sure, an egg, 
half an ounce of butter, a tHblesjK)on- 
ful of cream, a 8{iltsi»oonf«il each of 
grated lemon peel and mixed mustard, 
abf)nt a.s much powdered sweet herb 
mixture, a dash of nutmeg, cayenne, 
and grated cheese. 

The butter is to lie melted, and the 
cream stirrfjd in, and then the ham : 
add all but the egg and choose, and 
stir until heated, Liking wire the ham 
does not harden; add, during the 
stirring, a tablespoonful of any light 


stock ; when hot through, remove and 
beat the egg in, and then re-hoat but 
do not boil. Ifavo squares of hot 
buttered toast, spread tho mixture on, 
and shako tho cheese over tho top, 
then put in tho oven for a few seconds ; 
the cheese should bo Parmesan, but 
other kinds will do. 

Beef Marrow finds a place in 
I many savouries. It may be seasoned 
and used instead of butter for saiid- 
W’ichos, all the nicer if a little cross or 
other green stuff Iks add(,*d to reduco 
the richuoss a trifle. A mixture of 
marrow and butter can be jK^unded 
together, and seasoned, and used in 
tho }=iame way jus tho sjivoury butters 
are. ’JV) blanch mairow put it in 
cold water over tho fire with a little 
salt, and let it come to the boil ; then 
turn it instjintly into a ba.siii of cold 
water until required. (See Index for 
recipes.) 

Beef Sandwiclies.—Koast beef 

is generally used, but Ixa’led beef, if 
tender, msikes good sandwiches. "Jake 
thin slices, fret^ from skin and giLstle, 
and without much f;it ; that fi*om the 
outside should bo roimo’od. Divitlo 
into dice. Tlie bread and butter may 
bo brown or white. Lay tho moat on 
evenly, Jind put Ji second slice on, then 
pro.ss and cut in sbapc-s. Black 
jMjppor, Kill, and mustard, nro often 
tho only seasonings. Pickles, chutney, 
cress, or a sj)rinkling of store saiico 
jirc suitsibly jiddod. The moat may 
he in thin slices instead of dice, but 
is not so nice, l^)ttod hoof makos 
very good sjindwichos. Tongue, or a 
iiiixtuix* of that with beid or ham may 
bo used in lh(»se ways. Spicod bo<*f is 
oxcelbmt, being tasty. (See (hrituY 
AND Fog Mixtuke, page 98L) A 
little may Iki spread on the Iwcf if 
liked. (See Salt Meats for recipes.) 
(.sVv? also Mustahd Butteii, page 973.) 

Biscuits, Savoury.— iVo. l.— 
Soak any thin, plain biscuits in the 
best olive oil, or clurified butter, then 
sprinkle with cayenne and iwjqKir, and 
a little salt, and grill over a clear fire, 
or hcaJ; in tho oven. Another way is 
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to heat the hiscuits, and then to butter 
them and season as above ; coralline 
popjior is very good for the purpose. 

iVo. 2. — For devilled biscuits, heat 
them first, then spread with either of 
the i)ropar{itions given in other 
recipes {ace Index), and return to the 
oven to heat. All sorts of i)astes sold 
in })ot8 and tins are used thus ; some- 
times a puree is ptit between tw’o 
heated biscuits, an(l the finishing ofE 
is sufficient to h(‘iit tlie interior. 
Little i)ileB of curry, and a host of 
purees used for ( routes, &e., may be 
used for biscuits also. Curry paste 
w’ith a morsel of good gravy is ex- 
cellent. It is essential to success that 
the biscuits bo fresh and crisp ; if 
home " made they should be baked 
purposely, if possible, and used as soon 
as done, but this is seldom conveniemt, 
except for a meal of few courses. 
(iSVc the chapter on Biscrrrs, &:c.) 

Beetroot for Oarnisliing.— • 

(*SVr Index for the prepamtion, Ac.) 
rickled bei't does very well, but the 
rule of never cutting it up until 
wanted must be olxserved. It 
looks niei.T if brushed over with 
sabid oil last thing. Straws, rings, 
and other devices may be em- 
l)loye{l. AVben finely chopp(‘d it 
is pretty for 6(;attering over any white 
surface’. Blocks arc best placed in 
little bods of greenery, or in rings cut 
from white of egg, or surrounded by 
chopped i)alc aspic. Aspic cream may 
be used similarly. 

Borders,VarioTis.—(-^cr Index.) 
Brains k la Priture. - Bo- 

(piired : an onion, the brains from a 
eou])le of lambs’ or one calf’s lu’ad, 
some bread, butter, forcemeat, season- 
ing, and whiter sauce. 

(’hop the onion to the finest degree, 
and fry in a little butter; then diop 
the brains and stir them in wdth a little 
Siiucc to mako a creamy mixture, and 
a morsel of forcemeat of any mild kind 
free from suet ; or some herbs and a 
little ordinary sausage moat may bo 
u^ instead. After a few minutes’ 
stirring lot the mixture cool. Take 


some bread, cut as for sandwiches, and 
any shape preferred, and spread with 
the brains, press the slices together 
firmly, ancl fry a pale brown. Drain 
and servo. Pile on a folded serviette 
and garnish w^ith fried parsley and cut 
lemon. 

Note. — The brains should first bo 
lightly boiled in white stock. 

Bread Fried for Garnish.— 

The bread should bo good and a day or 
two old, free from crust, and cut 
evenly. Bread that is either crumbly 
or f«dl of holes will not do. Kcfcrence 
should b(‘ made to Fkoutes, Croutons, 
and Cuoi STADFs for description of the 
shn})Os, and the following mode ser^'cs 
for the frying of all. 'J hc fat should 
be plentiful, that the bnwl may bo 
covered and coloured equally. As 
soon as golden brown it should be re- 
moved, and if for a h(jt dish put to 
dniin on i)aper near the fire. For a 
cold one set it away in a cold place 
until wanted and change the jxiper if 
necessary. The colour goes a little, 
thendon? for told dishes let it be a 
shade darker. The bread is for some 
purposes 8oft('.ncd by soaking in ercum 
or custard first ; this is noted in the 
reeiiK's. AVhen ridged use a sliarp 
knife. {S<r Choi .stadfs, page 982.) 
For small jueces, such ns dice for soups 
and litth) croutes, Ac., a frying basket 
is a necessity. 

Breakfast Dishes.— l^fany of 
the dishes in this chapter are suitable 
for breakfast. 

Butter, Curled.— Place some 
fresh butter, from which any water 
should bo i»n‘SvSod, on a hair sieve and 
rub it through with the back of a 
wooden spoon. The curls will vary 
in size according to the linoiicss of the 
sieve; for such dishes ns tongues or 
hams the sieve should be coarser than 
when for small savouries. Take the 
butter up on tho point of a w'ooden 
skewer and use as a Imrdcr, or to form 
leaves, or as fancy dictates. Shu'S, 
rings, and a host of devices may be 
made from it. 
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Butter, Green. — Colour curled I 
butter, and use to imitate moss. The j 
green savoury butter referrod to in 
several of our recipes is thus made. 
Required: the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg, four or five ounces of butter, a 
sprig each of tarragon, chervil, and 
parsley or fenni'I, a hint of onion or 
shalot, a dozen chopped capc'rs, a tiny 
pickled gherkin, a dash of salt and 
cayenne, some green colouring, and if 
for garnishing fish, a stiltspoonful or so 
of anchovy essence. 

Fii'st chop the green stuff, then add 
to the rest and pass through a hair 
sieve after pounding very thoroughly. 
There are many ways of varying the 
flavour, and soimdimes cream or siilad 
oil is added and the butter reduced 
little. Some like a litlle garlic or 
garlic vinegar ; tarragon vinegsir is , 
also used, and other herbs fire (‘lu- | 
ployed. Set by to got quite firm on | 
ice in hot weather. This is also called i 
Mo.VTI'ELLIER IkTTEU. i 

Butter, Piped. — I’he butter 
mu.st be firm, it' de.sired white thi.s 
may be* accomplished by working it 
about with a woodim spoon in a basin, 
but it should be dime in a cold place or 
on ice. Use a pi{)ing bag and tube. 
{See page 97a.) “Thread,’ “rose,” 
“leaf,” and other fancy pii)e.s are suit- 
able. A thread jape is best when 
names are to be written in butter, as 
fur hams, ^c. A leaf pipe is mo.st 
suitable for green butter, unless it is 
used in the form of mo.ss. {See lU rrEU, 
('ruLEj).} We have seen directions 
given for heating the butter for oma- ; 
mental j>urpo8<*8 : this is alt^igetlu r ! 
wrimg, for however Ann at sLirtiiig it 
hoon gi't.s soft from handling, and if 
8 dtened at first would .soon be unwurk- 
abb*. 

Butters, Various.- 

and in this cluipter uiidt*r Ham, : 
House- uAiii.sH, I.oi!,sti.1£., 'I'omato, Ar.) 

Canapes. — rhe foumlation (a>ri- 
sisls of rounds or ovals of fi'ie<l bread, 
iiounds are the inon? usiail, and tin* 
bread sbouM be u day or two obi, frts* 


from crust, and about a quarter of an 
inch thick. A good size is two inches 
in diameter. The dish takes its namo 
from the kind of mince or puree used, 
a little pile being put in the centre. 
They are served both hot and cold. As 
a rule, w’hen for small savouries, the 
broad is cut rather smaller than for 
hot entrees. Any of the recipes for 
purees or minces of cooked game or 
fish, or moiit may bo follow-ed, and 
reference to tin* chapter on Entrees 
will suggest many fillings. Hecipes 
given in 1*a.stry may aLso be followed. 

Caviare Sandwiches.— Ihown 
bread and buttc'r is generally ii8<*<l for 
these— a thin lay<*r of caviare bi*ing 
laid b(‘t\voeii the slices, which arc often 
stamped out into fancy shapes. For 
devilled stuidwiches, add lemon juice 
and cayenne (sic Toast below). 
Arrange nicely un a lace pajujr, and 
ganii.sh to taste witli cress, Ac. A first - 
cla.ss sandwich is made by j)utting a 
layer of 8hnm])s or prawns in tiny 
pic'ces over the caviare. Another 
variety owes its ( xeellenco to a tliin 
]ay<*r of anchovy or shrini}) j>aste with 
a hint of inayonnaiHe. finished off by a 
layer of caviare. 'I'lie bread needs but 
a sus]»icion of butter. 

Caviare Toast. — Tlu* caviare 
j<bould bo warmed in the oven, :iml 
lh(*n sjinad on lud butter(*d toast 
'not much butler shcmld be usc*d} ; cut 
into 8(]unres of a little more than an 
inch, or into small oblongs ; make thi; 
Hiirfa<«‘ of llie caviare smooth, and 
.sprinkle a few droji.s of b inon juic 
over; a dust of cay<*nne will convert it 
int(i “caviare toast, devilled.” Put in 
the oven f»ir a minute or les«, and servo 
Very hot at the t nd of dime r, 'rhin is 
piefi rr(;d by many to anchovy or any 
other loa.**!. 

Cheese Toasts. Uhkk^k 

Cream ami HFvn.LKn (imges 

fiSfi ami .’>S7 ; . Eitlu*r w ill make a good 
toast. Minr<*<i ham, heated in any 
Kiiiua* to taste (such h» Pauklkv, or one 
of th<* more pifpiant iiauc<*8), may form 
till* first luyiT, ami the dteeiR* mixtunt 
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the top when a substantial dish is 
wanted. Game with cheese is soino- 
timos liked ; various preparations of 
game in sauce or gravy can be served 
thus. 

Chicken and Foie Gras 

S an d wi C h e S Kcquired : some 
chicken, from the breast if convenient, 
and a bniiscd bird is best, foie gras and 
sauce, &c., as below, and some thin 
brown bread and butter. 

The slices of chicken should be very 
thin, and each spnjad with a little pood 
sjiuce — as Bkchamel or Sipkkme; 
allow one slice of foie gras and two of 
chicken for each stindwich ; the chicken 
should enclose the foie gras ; then make 
into sandwiches, first seasoning the 
butter used for the bread with a little 
pepper and nutmeg, just a Inntof each, 
and a suspicion of lemon juice. Any 
nice cooked sausage that contains foie 
gras may be used in tlio same way. 
The sand wiches should bo finger shape, 
as that is the one that causes least 
waste in cutting up the chicken ; tin 
trimmings can all be used up. 

Ckipolata Gamisk.— For this 
v(*ry useful and popular garnish, the 
following materials in ccpuil quantities 
an? required : carrots, turnips, chest- 
nuts, butt(»n mushrooms, and tiny 
Kiiusuges. In place of the latter, the 
s<ausage meat is sometimes made into 
chestnut shajMis, and the vegetaldes are 
cut into olive shapes. Tlie vegetables 
should he blanclied and parboiled as 
detailed in the clm]»ter on Vkoktaulks, 
and the situsagrs nicely fried; the 
vt'getables should bt‘ linished ofi' in any 
nice stock that is suited to the dish fur 
w'liich the garnish is to be us<'d, and 
the nuts should be nicely i*oa.sted. 
This garnish, to lu* effective, must be 
tastefully arranged, and much must be 
left to individual judgment. In some 
instances, little hi^aps of the Si-voral 
ingredients are placed with regnal to 
eolour; in others, they are arninged 
in a jHitiorn. When ii very suporior 
disli is wanted, a portion of Fina.\ci6r£ 
KaooCt is used ; then the chestnufa 
and muthrooms should be reduced, or 


I they may be omitted, and only the 
I caiTots and turnips and sausages cm* 

I ployed. 'J'he latter would be suitable 
I for a roasted or braised turkey, nicely 
glazed. 

Cod’s Liver an Gratin.-- 

Required : a cod’s liver of medium size, 
a dozen small oysters, a gill of good 
parsley sauce, seasoning, and bread- 
crumbs. 

The liver should bo steamed, and 
drop]>cd in cold water when done. 
The oysters are to be prepared as for 
stiuoc, and the lujuor well reduced and 
adfled to the parsley sauce, W’ith salt 
and p(‘piKT, and some lemon juice or 
wcll-reduc(*d white wine : dre<ige a 
buttered sliallow dish well with the 
crumbs, fried or browned, and put the 
I mixture in ; then cover with more 
I crumbs, pour a little oiled butter over, 

I and heat in the oven or before a sharp 
fire. The mixture may be put in small 
cases if liked. White mushroom puree 
may replace the jwirsley Situco : then 
the oysters may either lx? omitted or 
I the (piantity reiluced. Sometimes a 
I piquant sauce is liked with the roe, and 
I it serves for various dishes. Cod’s ro<\ 
smoked or ]>lain, may be cooktHl and 
! finished off thus. C>ther fish roes are 
also good. 

Crab Bntter. -This is a useful 
sjivoury, which may be served as 
butter with dry toast, &c., or for 
spreading sandwiches, and converting 
into other dainties. Required : the 
m(‘at from the large claws of two 
freshly -boiled crabs, a teaspoonful of 
I anchovy essence, half a pound to ten 
[ oum'es of fresh butter, a little salt, 

; }H*pj>er. and mixed mustard. Cost, 
alM>ut Is., exclusive of the crab. 

The meat of the cnib is to be 
pounded with the butter and the 
seasoning added ; then put in an 
enamelkHl Siiucepan over the fire, and 
stirriHl until Imi ling- point is almost 
reached. Then p:is8 through a fine 
j sieve into a basin until cold, when it is 
I itady for use. It must be kept in a 
^ cold pbice. It looks nicer if odoured 
! a little. 
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Crayfish Bntter.—Kequired : 

a dozen crayfish, four ounces of butter, 
and a little cayenne, 'which should be 
of the very best quality, so as not to 
injure the flavour. 

The shells and small claws only arc 
wanted for this; the bodies can be 
used up in other ways. Take them 
and crack them up small, then put 
them in a morbir and pound them with 
the butter, which sliould be added a 
little at a time. Put all in a stewpan 
and stir until it looks a gool red: 
then add a gill and a half of boiling 
water : boil for a few minutes ; then * 
pour the liquid into a basin through a 
fine hair sieve. Tut in a ver)* cold 
place until the butter is ** set ” on the 
surface ; then remove it, free it from 
any moisture, and press firmly into 
little jars for use. The cayenne 
should he put in during the pounding, 
and a dust or two more shouhl ho 
worked in before potting. Cover like 
potted meats [see page 497). 

As few people have faeilities for 
making this, we call attention to 
Kueii.*< lJuTTEii or Canj isH Cia:.\M. 
sold in tins by grocers. It is a very 
nice preparation, and may be used in 
sauce.s, soups, and s.'ivouries, and for ; 
many ganii.shing j)urpuscs fur fi.sh i 
dislies. Whencv* r tlic butter as alK»ve ! 
is made, the w'ater from it should hr ; 
used in the- soup or other di.sh that ; 
may be made from the bodies of the 
fish, as it is very rich in flavour. 

Cream of Bloater, —Kequired , 
bloaters, cream, butter, and seiisuniug. 

For a fleshy bloater allow half an 
ounce of butter and two tablesjKX)nfuls 
of cream; take the Ixjst of the Iwh 
afUir cooking, and pound it with these 
maUndals and a seasoning of c^iyenne, 
black iKJpper, mace, and anchovy, witli 
a little vinegar ; may be used for hot 
or cold dishes. For the former, the 
toast, or what may be used, should he 
ready by the time the fish is, and the 
best way to heat it is to set the vessel 
ontaining it in the huin-marie^ or a I 
substitute. For cold dishes, let the 
“ cream ” get cold, and then make it j 


into sandwiches, &c., in the usual way. 
Kippers may be treated thus .-—They 
should be covered with boiling water, 
and left with a plato over for about 
ten minutes ; only the best parts should 
be used. 

Cream Cheese and Meat 
Sandwiches.— The cream cheese, 
or milk cheese, as preferred, is to he 
pounded Avitli a little seasoning of 
pepper, salt, and mustard to a paste. 
It should be the eon.^isteneo of butter. 
Use it in place of butter for the bread, 
or use cheese for one slice find biitbT 
for the other, with a litth‘ potted moat 
spread on the bread. This is tasty, 
and, if approved, some small salad may 
be added, or a dasli of chopped pickles. 
Some of th(* small foreign cheeses, 
bondons, Ac., may bo so list'd. 

Another tea//. — (hnit the meat, and 
after spreatling the bread with th<* 
mixture', put betwetm some thin slices 
of rich chce.se, as ( ’heddar or Stilton, 
with cucumber or tomatoes slict4. 

Croustades. — These arc hollowed 
shapes of bread, literally castrs. The 
name also stn ves for rings, or bord»*rs, 
or blocks, either to lie tint iijion the 
dish, or to stand up high ; in short, for 
any piece of brf'jttl that serves for tin* 
foundati(»n of tlnr disli, or as a 8Ui>poi*t 
for cutlets and many kinds t»f garnish, 
Ac. The fii-st thing in dealing with 
largi* sliapcs is ttJ get a good founda- 
tion by levelling the liottom ; the after- 
shaping i.s then easy. When “ ridged,” 
it is best to cut in a slanting direc- 
tion. (Vntre blocks are ofUm cut 
something like a CliKijiatni’s needle, 
the bread being sliced until it tapms 
Kufliciently. Round crcm-slades may 
Ik; prepartid by rcunoving the crust 
from a French roll, then cutting it the 
right length, and peeling it until quite 
round and shajx'ly. Rread prejaired 
in this way is handy for ciiliing blocks 
by rnf'ans of vegetable cutlei-s. 

Crofit68.— In France, thU term 
refers to crusts, prepared by baking 
the interior of French rolls, and which 
are sold by the bakers ready to break 
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up and put in the soup tureen. The 
small dice of fried bread used in the 
same way are called by the same 
name. Many cooks make no distinc- 
tion between crofites arid croutons, 
and call all small 8hai)es of fried bread 
by the one name. 

Cro^tos k la Hatfield.— He. 

quired : cheese, butler, parsley, ham, 
shalot, bread, &c., as below. 

Grate into a basin two ounces of 
Parmesan tthcc'se, the same weight of 
good dry English, an ounce of ham, 
and a hint of nutmeg ; add two ounces 
of butUr, some Freiudi mustard, srilt 
and celery sjilt (use the salt sparingly) ; 
then mix in the yolks of two raw eggs. 
Work well with a spoon, then put in 
the white of one egg, and, at the last, 
a siiltspoonful each of cliopped parsley 
and shalot, both of which have been 
scalded and squeezed in a cloth. Have 
ready eight small rounds of liglitly- 
fried or toasted bread, spread witli the 
mixture, making it smooth with a 
knife dipped in water, then put them 
in a gocal oven, and as soon as hot, and 
the cluHJSo coating has risen well, serve 
at once. If nicely seasoned thc^se are 
very tasty. A dash of chutney will 
improve them for some palates. 

Crofites en Surprise. — H< • 

quired: bread, herring roes, gamish 
and seasoning as under. 

Prepare some triangular croutons, 
and dust them over with sieved egg 
yolk. Make a mixture by passing two 
or three oun(?es of tinned herring roes 
through a sieve, add a litth^ French 
mustard, half a tablespoonful of frh^l 
bread-crumbs, a little cayenne, a dash 
of thopp<*d cupci*8 and jMii-sley, two 
teaspoonfuls of cliopped prawns or 
HhrimpH, and half an ounce of butter, 
with p(*pjM.‘r to ta.stc. T’lie butter 
should bo molted in a small stewpan, 
and the rest added and stirred until 
hot; a little lemon juice or whitt* 
vinegar is an improvement. Pile it 
while hot on the bread. Beat the 
whites of two fresh eggs to a froth, 
and add a dust of cayenne; put it 
high on the cro^tes fi*om a bag with a 


fancy pipe, then hake a pale brown in 
a moderate oven. Care in the baking 
and quick service arc essential to 
success. 

Another way . — Cut the roes small, 
and heat them in the butter with some 
lemon juice; season rather highly 
with ciiyenne, anchovy essence, and 
chopped parsley to taste. Finish as 
before. The bread may he stamped 
out with a small cutlet cutter for 
* variety. A morsel of cooked, dried 
haddock may he added to the mixture. 
The egg yolk cun he omitted from the 
bread if liked, and a sprinkling put 
over just before serving. 

Croutons. — These arc fancy 
shapes of fried bread used for garnish- 
ing. They may be of any slrape to 
tasti*, hut should not be hollowed like 
eruustades. Fancy cutters are a 
necessity where croutons are in 
demand ; oval or round ones with 
crimped edges arc very geneml. 

Cucumber for Gamisbing.— 

Cucumber is one of the must useful of 
all the gumishiiig media, the flavour 
blending equally with tish, flesh, and 
fowl, w'hile it is cHpuiJIy suiUihlc for 
hot and cold dishes. A good way for 
cold siivouries is to “ridge” the rind, 
as directed for lemon, page 9D0, then 
to fonn into slices or rings; in tlu* 
latter ease the centres may Ik? filled 
w’ith little cgg-halls, or anything else 
to contnist in colour; or the rings 
I will form chains (see Asric, page 970). 

! Being pile, any green of a dark shade 
! blends udmimbly w ith it. for instanee, 

I olives. A sj>ot of sievetl egg yolk 
here and ihvw is pretty, lattle blocks 
may be cut with vegetable cutters, and 
left plain, or coatetl with as]>ic, ami 
sprinkled with egg yolk. For hot 
dishes the sluqies above refen'ed to 
may be iKioked in stock, and used for 
many kinds. A stniight cucumber 
will cut up to the bc^st advantage. 
The peel may be chopped very finely, 
and used for scattering over white 
surfaces, just in the same wav as 
parsley, particularly for aaladii 
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and other dishes in which the cucum. 
her forms part. 

Cucumber Sandwiches. — 

Tliore are endless ways of makin;i? 
those. The cucumber may be used 
alone or in combination with other 
ingredients. 

1- — These arc dainty and suitable 
for ball suppers, &c. Cut rounds of 
bread and butter with a crimped 
cutter. Allow three slices of cucumber 
as thin as a wafer for each sfindwich. 
Tlu? centre slice only should be 
seasoned and drained; this prevents 
the bread and butter getting moist, 
lirown or white bread mav bo used. 
Ii?mon juice is liked better than ' 
vinegar by many for the dressing. I 
For an oi'dinary dish the bread mav ' 
be cut into the general plain shape.s, j 
Ao. 2.— Spread the bread and butter j 
with a morsel of either of the 
following: potted ham, tongue, beef, 
or poultry, or any fish paste, or add a 
few drops of fish essence to the butter. 

I hen put slices of seasoned cucumber 
in between and finish in the ordinary 
ways. 

Xo. 3.— A morsel of thick mint 
sauce and some lamb or mutton with 
cucumber may be recommended. 

{‘SVe also (.’ream Cheese and Meat 
Sandwiches.) 

Curry wd Egg Uixture for 
Saudwiclies.— This is intended as 
an adjunct only. liequired : hiilf 
a dozen hard-boiled eggs, an ounce of 
butter, half an ounce of mild currv 
paste, four tiiblespfxinfuls of milk or 
cream, or a mixture of cither with 
stock. I 

Pound the yolks, melt the butter ; 
over the fire, add the cun-y paste and | 
stir well ; put in the liquid and stir to j 
the boil, then remove the pan. Beat * 
in the yolks with any seasoning usually' ! 
added to curries. {See recipes in In- j 
Th(! bread and butter should j 
first l>e sprwid with a layer of potted 
wwit or fish, and then with this. A * 
morsel of salad is an improvement. ; 
When brown meats are used, some ' 
will like the cuiTy mixed with brown 


gravy instead of milk or cream. I’ho 
whites should be chopped and added. 

Custard, Savoury, for Gar- 

UlshlUg. — The uses of these custards 
are many'. When cold, they may’ ho 
scooped out into various shapes witli 
cutters for soups, <kc,, or cut in leaves 
and other shapes for gamishiiig a 
number of cold savouries. For the 
former purpose cook in little moulds ; 
for the latter, in any' shallow vessels, 
that there may be no waste. For a 
j pale custard, allow a whole egg to 
' every fablcspoonful of cream and half 
as mu( h milk, or use all cream ; for a 
deep colour, one whole egg and the 
yolk of a second should be used to two 
tablesi>()onfuls of milk and cream. 
The wliole must be beaten, and 
seasoned w’ith a pinch of salt and 
pepper. A little nutmeg may bo 
added, then strain into the vessel for 
cooking (see that it is buttered a little 
all over) ; s(‘t in a steamer over boiling 
water ; or if a deep vessel 1 k.> used, put 
it in a pan of water and cook with th (5 
water at simmering point. When the 
custard is firm, remove it. Unless 
cooked genlly it will be full of ludi-s 
and spoilt. Colour green or pink, as 
required, following the first mode in 
I making. To make these firmer in hot 
; Aveather a little gelatine can be added. 
{See Moulded Custard, page 927, in 
Sweets.) 

Bevilled Biscuits. — {See Bis- 
cuits, Savoury.) 

Devilled Marrow. —Blanch the 
marrow (page 978), and cut it in thin 
slices, then coat it with either of llio 
niixtun« given for Devilled Meats, 
Ac. (See Index.) Or mix a little 
mustard with chopped hot chiitnoy, a 
dash of brown sauce, and season with 
cayenne and black jwpper. Coat with 
crumbs, and make hot as directed for 
Maiiuow Toast, Savoury (page 991). 
Use a^ a savoury, or for garnishing. 

A slice of the marrow may bo put on 
the top of small cro^ktes spread with 
any piquant mince. 
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Dresden Patties.—The intonor 
is composed of vuiious savoury pre- 
parations, such }i8 arc used for i)attics 
and vol-au- vents made from j^astry. 
Here tlie foundation is made from 
bread. Hounds or ovals should be cut 
with a plain or (rinipc'd cutter — tlie 
latter look the nic('r— about an inch 
and a half to two indies in thickness. 
Mark with a sinalh r cutter, leaving an 
equal space all rouiul, then remove the 
lids and scoop out the inside?, leaving 
a ease with an even bottom. Soak in 
a little milk or cream, then drain, and 
egg and bread-crumb tlu? cases and 
tiu^ lids, and fry a golden brown in 
liot fat. Drain, and laave at liand the 
mince for filling, and serve very hot. 
Tut the lids on lightly. Anotlier way 
is to servo th(? patties without lids, 
then the bread is hollowed neatly to 
contain the minec. It is often cut 
thinner for very small putties. A ring 
(»r leaf, or other faney-shai)ed pi«*e(» of 
hi{?ad is sometimes used in idaee (»f 
the lid, and the mince shows bid ween. 

Balls.— Tliese may Iw' niadi* 
as small as peas, and are very pretty 
for dotting about salads, or for strewing 
in aspic landers, 'Jlic eggs arc boiled 
until quite hard, then small portion.s 
of th(‘ yolk taken up in the fingers 
with a dust o.f flour, aiul a little 
grated lemon jn'cl if liked, or thiy 
can be plain ; roll into balls and drop 
in boiling water, and take up as soon 
as set into sliape. I^se when cold. 
AVhiui for soiij>s, make larger ami 
cook longer. Yolks of egg jjassed 
through a sieve go fiirflier, and give 
less trouble than tin* prepamtion of 
the balls, and the c(»lour is nicer. 
Hut for some dishes the balls are a 
mai'ssily. 

Egg Sandwiches.— Si ores of 
reeip(‘s (‘ould be given for tb(‘se. fiom 
the jdain subsluntial sandwich of hard- 
l)oili*d eggs, known to travellers every- 
whiM’O, to the daintiest of th<* kind, for 
which the egg servi^s as a gjiriiish, 
sometimes gb‘uining tlmmgh aspic 
jelly, and used for dotting alxjut the 
e.xteiior. Kggs with salad, with potted 


i meats or fish, with curry {nee page 084), 
w'ith devilled sjiuce, or thickened gravy, 
with sausages, or with cream cheese, 
may all he recommended. Keference 
to the reciiKjs for sandwiches of meat 
and poultry, &c., wdll suggest other 
lomhiruitioiis. Hard eggs are most 
used, hut ordinary boiled ones, the 
yolks spread on the bread and butter 
or toast, or fried bread, and the whites 
chopped, are better liked by many, 
and are more digestible. Kggs alone, 
j with nothing more than a leaf of 
I nasturtium and a sj)rinkling of salt 
1 and I»epper, will make sandwiches 
I certain to have many admims 
! amongst lovers of liomely faro, 
j Slicis of hard eggs with tomatoes 
i may be recommended, if nici ly sea- 
i soiled. 

I 

! Egg and Ham Cronstades, 

I Italian. — Kequired : halt a pound of 
i lean raw liam of the best quality, and 
i nioderutely fat, an ounce of butter, a 
gill of good brown stock, half a glass 
of white wine, a talilespoonfiil of 
chojqied mushroonifi, feomc Italian 
mustard, pepper to taste, brown roux, 
and mixed swt*et herbs, three hurd- 
1 boiled eggs, and some bread pre]«ired 
a.s for Dkksuk.v Patties. 

The ham slioukl he trimmed, and 
j»ut through a sausage machine, then 
put in a stewptni w ith the butter, and 
cooked for a few minutes ; the liquid 
luatiriials are th(*n to go in, and the 
ei»okiug continued until the ham is 
i tender : add the seasoning, and put in 
I <*n(»ugh roux to make the mixture of a 
; creamy consistence. 'J’he whitt‘s of 
I the eggs slioiild he eho]>j‘ed, and the 
! yolks sieved. Pill the cases, and put 
some of the white round the sides, and 
: a siKit of yolk in the middle, with a 
moi-si‘1 of chopped )>arsloy on it. 

Note. — W hen Italian mustard is 
not to Ik? had, iK>und an onion, and 
, add a few drops of the juice and a 
pinch of powileivd cloves to half a 
. te.as|KK»nful of the liest Knglish 
I luustunl, as a substitute, llio stew- 
: )Kin is to l>c rubbt'd with a clove of 
I garlic. The same mixture may be 
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used for toasts, tlic egg being put on 
in the same or any other way to 
taste. 

Eggs for Gaamishing.—'V^T^crc 

a nuniber of cold dishes ai-e required, 
including salads, it is difficult to 
rci'iliso how much eggs would bo 
missed for decorative purposes alone. 
(For the modes of cooking reference 
should be made to the Index.) On 
page G02 are recipes for egg-yolks and 
whites poached, and these will be 
found of service, as the after-treat- 
ment may be much varied. From the 
whites, strips, chains, &c., may be cut, 
as given under aspic (page 97G). 
Then, if of sufficient height, blocks 
may be cut with “ column *’ cutters, 
which arc exceedingly effective when 
interspersed with otlier iiiateriuls of 
bright colours, while there arc few 
chcjapcr forms of garnish. By i)Our- 
ing a little pule as])ic over the whole, 
or the tops only, of the blocks, and 
scattering a little chopped truflle over, 
any dish may be beautified ; the skin 
of a ]>ickled walnut is a fair substi- 
tute. The yolks of the eggs may be 
used as they are, or coated with aspic ; 
one of pile green is to be recom- 
iiK-nded, e.specially if one runs sliort of 
natunil greenery. Or by brushing , 
over w’ith pale liquid asjdc, on tlio 
point of setting, and finishing off a.s 
directed for the whites ahove, a first- 
rate effect is ensured. In tin; reeij^e 
for Ghoisk Salad X la Soveu a good 
way of treating hard-boiled <jggs is 
detailed. We may also njcntion tlie i 
nini of brown c/iaudfroid sfiuce, with 
which the eggs should be coated wlien 
cold, and as soon as set they can he 
cut into quarters and placed about a 
dish, yellow and brown aUe*rnat(dy. 
Chervil or tarifigon leaves may bit laid 
over the yolks in a pattern ; a little 
green goes a long way thus usihI ; and 
if no aspic can 1^ had for the set- 
ting, the yolks should Ik; brushed over 
with butter. (JolouriKl mayonnaise 
should not be forgotten for the piping 
over of either whites or yolks. 

Keference to other items in this 


chapter will show many other w'ays of 
utilisation. 

Fish Borders.— (‘S'cu Tcuban of 
Fish, page 197.) Other preparations 
of fish that are cooked in moulds of 
any kind may be used for borders, the 
time for cooking being regulated by 
the depth of the mould. The surface 
should alw'ays be firm before tuming 
out, or the border will break. The 
time varies, too, w’ith tlie consistence 
of the mixture and the sort (»f fish 
used. (.SVr recipes under Forcemf.at.) 
Whiting forcemeat is of v(?ry general 
utility. 

Fish Crodtes d la Thom> 
leigh. — liequin)d: four tabli;sj)oon- 
fuls of eookisl lobster, two or three 
boned anchovies, four oysters, a table- 
spoonful of thick cream, the aame of 
mayonnai.'^t;, a few drojis of tarnigon 
viiH'gar, a little (•hopj>ed tarragon and 
chervil, a dash of cayeniK;, lemon juice, 
and chopped parsb'v, and about half 
a dozen capers, with Im ad ns below. 

Bri'paro some rounds of broad a 
quarter of an ijieh thick, and the sizi* 
of a florin, and the same numbcT of 
rings the .same size. "I'lnw are to bo 
fried, and left to get cold. Them cut 
up the fi.sh very .‘‘mall, tlio anchovies 
being nicer if .sieved ; add tho other 
ingreilients, aiul blt*nd very thoroiiglily. 
If prepared a little beforehand, cover 
the basin. Then fill the croutes, 
after i>utting the rings on tin' rounds 
of bread. The mixture should stand 
above the edges. An olive can Ijo 
placed on tin* top of each, or, if 
jueferred, a s])rig of fried j)arsl<‘y. If 
tho capers are used, they must be 
ehojiped as finely as j>o.ssible ; but for 
some tho dish is improved by omitting 
them ; or one may be put on tho top 
of eacli. 

Note. — These may also Im) 8er^'ed 
hot, by using a little tliiek white sauce 
in place of the mayonnaise and cream. 
The cases may be of puff jiasto instead 
of bread, if liked. 

Fish Loaves, the Vaboh’s.'- 

Itequircd : rolls, and a fish mixture us 
below. 
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{Sec rolls fiiiMl for Binall savouries, 
page 096.) rroparc the filling l>y 
heating together half a pound of white 
tish, cooked and flaked, half a gill of 
cream, a toaspoonful of hot chutney, 
two hai'd-boiled eggs in dice, and a 
seasoning of one chopped shalot, a 
little caper vinegar, salt and pepper, a 
few drops of ancliovy essence, and 
Borne chopped parsley, with a little 
boiled rice to bring the whole to a 
tliick creamy consist enc(!. Some fish 
stock or boiling milk should be addixl 
at the same time. The acids must be 
))ut in oil the fire as usual — enough 
for about a dozen little rolls. I'hey 
should be cut tbi'ough, and, when tin; 
halves are filled, be put together; they 
ought to h(‘ just ready hy the time the 
filling i.s, as they sjioil hy waiting. 
Garnish with fried i>ar.sley, and diHslgc 
tlie tojjs of the r(;lls witli coralline 
pejiper or ltdister coral. I'he shalot is 
best fried, but it may be boiled in fish 
stock if more convenient. All sorts of 
fish can bo thus sieved; iind variou.s 
hot store saueiM and pickles will efleet 
cliaiige in the si asouing. 

Fisll Roes.— ( chapter on 
Fisif.) Fish roes are also sold in tins. 
They can be di-ained and lused for cold 
dislu'S as sandwielies, vVc., or for 
garnishing sjilads, and a host of other 
pui'poses. They are improved hy 
adding a little ancliovy or other 
savoury butter in some cases. F(»r 
hot dishes, they may he di'villod and 
tr( ut<*d in llu^ same ways us fresh roes. 
The bitter are excellent eook(‘d in any 
light wine, or lemon juiei*, or paK‘ 
vinegar, and then drained, and rubbt d 
oviu* with butter, and well seasoned. 
After a minute in the oven tlu‘y are 
ready for toasts, patties, and other 
little dishes. 

Fish, Tinned.—^^^** for 

the various kinds, and their treat- 
ment. {S<e 8 .\iu) 1 nkh in the Ftsh 
chapter ; few sorts of fisli are more 
useful in the making of savouries.) 

Fish Toajit 4 la Thomleip^h. 

— /Sfee Note uudor Fisa CuoCtks a la 


THOUXLKiCiu, last page, and use as 
dirc*cted, either for toast or fried bread. 

Foie Gras Loaves. — These 
may be served either hot or cold, 
llequired : some dinner rolls (prepared 
as for the Oyster Loaves of iiagc 
994, and fried nicely), some foie 
gm.s, blown sauce, and fancy-shajK^d 
croutons. 

The foie gras shoukl be heated in 
the bain-wfiriCy and sliced evenly to 
fit the rolls, which are to be first 
nioisbned inside with a little brown 
sauce ; the foie gras should e(<me a 
little above the cases, and a tiny 
croiiton laid on the top of that. Any 
of the “mock” I reparations of foie 
gras, I'itber home-made or bought, 
may be used in this way. A little 
wine may be added to tlie Siiuce; a 
trufile essence is an improvement. 

Fowl and Ham Sandwiches. 

— Xu, 1. — {Str reeipes in FoTTKn 
jVIkats.) Spread a layer of the meat on 
a slice of bread and butter, and on the 
other slice jmt small salad, or slices 
of cueuniber or tomato, or giiited 
cheese; or leave it plain; make into 
sandwielu‘s, and cut in shajies. Mine«‘d 
meat of the two kinds cut in dice may 
be used. *Seasoii delicately. 

Xo. 2. — !Miiue the meats, taking 
care that they are free from gristle or 
skin, or tcK) inueh fat ; moisti^n with 
tartareor mayonnaise .sauce, and make 
into samlwiehes as above. The bread 
may be spread with the Siiuce, and the 
butter omitted ; this is often liked. 

Xo, 3. — T’se ham or egg butter for 
spreading on the biead, and put tlie 
fowl in dice willi a fmirth iU weight 
of ham. lirowii bread is used for 
these sometimes, and iiuiny like thin 
toast. Liaised fowl is excellent, 
being free from dryness. For other, 
better dishes, one of the S.wces given 
on page 113 may he used for moisten- 
ing the minced incut, Ivefeivnce to 
otiier dishes under Fowl or Chicken 
in the Index will Ik* of siTvico. There 
ure a niimlKU* of piu%*os of fowl and 
other poultry that could Ik) used. 
Fowl and sausages sliced make good 
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siindwiches. {^Sec Ixdex for the | 
adjuncts named above.) 

Game Borders.— l^odpcs under 
Qi’ENelles {see Index) should be 
referred to. TrufHcs arc goner.illy 
used for the garnisliini*- of the moulds. 
[See Tkuffles for Uaumsuing, page 
1000 .) 

If the moulds used are very deep, 
make th(‘ mixture rather stiffer than 
for quriielles, by adding a little more 
panada. 

Game and Celery Sand- 
wiches. — Kequirrd ; some cold 
gum(‘, and to each half pound tlie | 
following : a tal»h'sj)oonful of shredded * 
celery, the siune oi mayonnaise, a i 
morsel of any greiui salad in season j 
that may he prcf''rn*d, and 8ea.soning | 
to taste, some thinly cut crisj) to:ist j 
(slightly buttered), and the yolk of a 1 
hard-boiled egg. | 

Any game, or a mixtur<', or part I 
game and part })oultry, or cold meat i 
of any sort will be found very good. ! 
It .**hould be mineod, and if moistcTieti ! 
with a sj)oonful of any thick s tuco or I 
gravy that has been .sei'Ved with it, it 
i.s improved in tlav<»ur. The other , 
iinterials should be mixod together 
before adding the minced game. The 
juv-paiiition is to he cold, and the | 
toast should have time to get C<»ld j 
only, not to toughen, before tin* 8;ind- ; 
wi( he.s are made. They may be mad<.* | 
.any shape to taste. Iried bread may • 
b»' u.sed. or laown hn*ad and Imtter in i 
jdaee of to.i.st. 'The egg yolk inxiy he ; 
scullered fir.st on the toxist, or mixed . 
ill the mince. j 

Ham Butter.—This sliould 1 h? : 
coloun*d nicely, olherwine it is apt to ! 
l'»ok rather dirty, hkiual w’eights of : 
ham and hutler should be u»«*d, and the : 
yolk of a hard-boihHl egg to half a i 
pound of the* mixture: a flavourtiig of - 
cayenne, with a hint of nutmeg suffices. 
The butter may be two-thirds and the 
ham one-lhini of the total weight if 
Hkwl. The ham must l>e cut in slices, 
then minced, and finally pounded with 
the butter, &c., and passed through a 


sieve. Good for sandwiches and many 
other s.avouries, or for serving w'ith 
toast for breakfast. If for garnishing 
see that it is stiff. Another yolk gives 
consistence ; when wanted soft no i*gg 
need be used. 

Ham, or Ham and Tongue 
Sandwiclies.— reeijK; for ITeef 
S.\ND\ vicHEs,also Mutton Sandwuciies 
( pages 978 and 994), as the adjuncts 
named st'rve for th(‘so. Frencdi mus- 
tard may be used. (See also recipe for 
MrsTAUD Bi tter, page 973.) A small 
qmiiifity of mushroom puit'c, or mush- 
rooms cooked nmlcut up, may be addt^d 
f(U’ variety. (AVc also Veal Sand- 
wieiiE.s, page 1001.) 

Hatelet Skewers.— These arc 
jdated skewi'rs of various lengths with 
an ornamental top. (See Coloi'Hkd 
1‘late, No. 2.) They are sold at 
about sixpence per inch for the smallest 
plain kinds; the larger and more orna- 
iiK'iitai cost about three or four shillings 
eaeli. We agree with those wljo assort 
that they should he used gonoially to 
faston on the garnish -to serve a jmr- 
posc, that is, and not be stuck about 
the di'^hes in the iudiK(*rinuiiat<^ inanie r 
th»*y are sometimes. The latest designs 
miy he had through fh-st-chiss iron- 
mong* rs. 

Herrings as Savoaries.— 

I.vDEX.) IiKHUiNCis, Fresh, Tickled, 
in thi’ /'VvA chapte r are recoin meiidi si 
a.H useful for little dishes. If drained 
from tht; licpior, and dividinl, or 
]M»uii(]ed, and mixed with a little g<ssi 
saurr, they serve for sandwiidu'S, &i\ 
l.:iid on slrijis of <-oltl teaist or frieil 
brea<l uml garnished withany fish butter, 
another good savoury is rpiiekly made. 
Herrings marinadfsl in various ways 
are very use-ful ; they are good for hot 
or cold dishes. 

Horie-Hadish Butter. - 1^^^* 

quinsi : a good-sisMsi sound stick of 
horsorudish, a quarter of a pound of 
biitlcT, and a tH;asouing of salt, French 
mustard, ca}’ennc, and grated orange 
rind. 

Trepare the horse rtdish in the usual 
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way, nnd blend it with the butter ; this 
ehould be done in a cool place, and if 
possible the bowl containing it should 
be set over ice. Then add the season- 
ing ; about a quarter of an orange and 
other materials to taste. The cayenne 
niJiy be omitted if a picpiant prepara- 
tion is not desired. 

This may be used in various ways. 
Tor steak, it may bo laid on the dish 
and the meat i)laeed on it, or a pat of 
it may be i)ut on the meat. It may be 
formed into fancy shapes like ordinary 
lmtt(‘r by the aid of a pair of “ Scotch 
liands.” It can also be passed through 
a coarse sieve and usc'd for garnishing 
small savourii's; or it may be forced 
from a bag with a pipe ; in the latter 
form it is effective as a garnish for 
fandwiches, Ac. Should a tinner pre- 

f miration be required the yolk of a 
iar(l-h(»iled egg may be put to th(‘ 
V( st. The luu'se-radish must Im* linely 
SCI aped. 

Note. — “vSeotch hands” arc sohl by 
dealci'S in dairy utensils. 

Italian Cheese Toast.— He- 

quired : three ounces of grated Parme- 
san, two eggs, an ounce of butter, a 
(■bop]ie»l shalot, a sjiltspooiiful of Italian 
mustard [see Seas(»xin(js), a little lemon 
juice, and some light wine, with a few 
dro]>s of garlic vinegar. 

Put the above togitber, eggs ex- 
cepted, and stir over a gentle fire 
until the cheese is melted, then advl 
a l>eaten egg and go on stirring at a 
reduced heat ; put in another ami 
stir again; then take fiom the fire 
and pour over the tojist, which may 
he of fried or loast^-d l)rea<l, and unv 
shap ‘ ]>refern*d ; or a numlu r of small 
toasts may Im; spread with tlte mixtuie. 
Pare should 1 m' taken not to let it run 
over the si<le.s of the toasts, as it is iri- 
temiod to bo rather thin. Wla ii wine 
is ohjocted to flavoured vinegars of 
various sorts, with a little light stock, 
may bo substituted. 

Kidney Toast.— -V*/. i.— Prepare 
a eou|»l(? of muUtm kidneys by re- 
moving the cores ami skin ; ininee and 
cook Uivm in u little brown gravy or 


stock for a few minutes ; season, and 
add a little ketchup or store sauce, and 
spread on toast ; then put in the o^'en 
for a minute. Peference to dishes 
of kidneys whole will Ikj a help in th(; 
matter of seasoning; a little jmree, 
such as mushroom, is often liked with 
the mince. If cooked in a little butter 
liist, the kidneys are more savoury. 

Xo. 2. — Cook the kidneys before 
mincing, then finish by mixing with 
thick brown gravy; the flavouring 
j may be anchovy, lemon, or a morsel 
! of currant or other fruit jelly. 

; Xo. .‘C — This is a ver}’ good dish. 

' Pour some well -seasoned tomato puree 
i on the toast, lh(.*n a layer of cooked 
i minced kidney, and dredge with grated 
■ elieese and fried crumbs. A moment 
. in the oven will finish it. 

Xo. 4.— Tak(‘ some of the kidney and 
: stuffing from a eookt'd loin of veal, and 
i ebo)> small ; then infdston with goinl 
I thick Veal gnivy ; a(M a little ham or 
I bacon in dice, and, if liked, an egg, 
i which shoiild be beaten in at the last ; 

I .‘‘pread on toast and heat in the ovi'n. 

! C’are is v anted, or the kidney will 
; harden. 

I Xotf.---A fav»>urite toast with many 
! is mailo by cooking the kitlneys, veal 
i or mutton, in light wine flavoured 
I with herbs ; they are then minced and 
I the liquid thickened with roux. 

Lax and Anchovy Sand- 
i wiches. — Kequired ; some anchovy 
! biscuit pa.ste, lax, aspic, and a little 
mayonnaise and seasoning. 

Make some bis. uit pjisteaday before 
j it is ^^^lnll•d : it sliould be eut in ovals 
; an ineb and a half long witli a erimped 
, eutter. Ch(q) the lux, allowing about 
j half a teaspooiiful fur eaeh Siindwudi ; 

' t‘t)ver half the pieees w ith it, and tho 
rest with the mayonnaise; the lax 
‘ ahould be mixed w ith a little ehoppwl 
aspie, or, if not liked, a little thick 
sjiuee or cream. A dust of cayenne 
anti a few diopvS of lemon juice will 
improve it. Porm into sandwiches 
ami disli cw cony,>inif\ and garnish each 
. with a spot of green mnyoimidse in 
i the centre. The centre may be fiUed 
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with small green salad, or the sand- 
wiches may bo dished on a straight 
block of aspic with salad down the 
sides, or a ring of aspic or aspic mayon- 
naise, for ball sujipers and similar 
occasions. 

Another way. — Use some good short 
paste instead of the anchovy biscuit- 
paste, and ornament it in cross bars 
with mayonnaise of various coloui*s 
after dishing. The sandwiches may 
be made oblong, or square, or trian- 
gular-shaped for these. 

Lemon for Garnishing.— Take 
a lemon of good shajK* and witli a ni^ 
clear rind ; then wipe it on a clean 
cloth, and cut it Icngtliwise with a 
small sharp knife, so .'is to remove the 
rind in strips, leaving a space the 
width of the strip removed, so that i 
when finished the lemon presents a | 
striped, ridged appearance, the white I 
under-pith and yillow rind showing 1 
alteniately. Tiio narrower the strips, i 
the prettier the effect ; but some little j 
practieo is n -eessary tt> do it evenly. ; 
Jt is then to ]»e cut in thin slices and i 
the jdps r(*ni‘»ve«I ; for some dishes • 
they may he lI^* d as they are; for • 
others, tiny may be )ialv*d and cut 
through again from Uiv outer edg^ 
to the inner jdth, without sovering 
it ; then }>ulled apart to form two 
triangles. 

lyunons arc also cut in dice, tiny 
triaiigIo.s, strips, and oth»r sha|M*is, 
after slicing. 

Lobster Butter. — Required : 
lobster coral, butter, and cayenne. 

Put all the coral in a mortar : add 
soiu^' clarified butter, al>out Ih'* same 
weight as the coral, and ]>onnd woH ; 
it is a gtxsl plan to j>oand the- coral a 
littb' first : it must la* ipiitc a smo dh 
mixlujc, fn.e from any susjdcioij of 
lumpini-ss. Adi the cayenm- during ; 
tie* po!inding, about a saltsjsKonftil to • 
four taldesji *onfid> of tie* mix tun; ; a ' 
grato of nutmeg ean ls*add«*<ii If ; 

for irmm-diaf*- it i« r< .idy, but, if ! 
for stoiing, the « ;iy<*nm- can Ik- slightly ' 
iiicr(*it8<-<i ; tlieri fill home tinv pots, 
8uch as have hebl exlrael of im ;il, for 


instance, pressing the mixture in with 
a pestle or spoon, up to half an inch of 
tho top; pour over some clarified 
butter, cool, to fill up; then paste a 
paper over, and tie down wdth bladder. 
Store in a cool place. Tho reason for 
small pota is that a small surface is 
exposed xvhen it is opened ; and it is 
better to open a little pot and use it 
quickly, than to keep a large one on 
hand some time. Take care to wupo 
the coral well w'ith a clean cloth Ixdoro 
using. 

Macaroni Borders.— This way 
is useful fur plain muuhis ; the macaroni 
forms lh<‘ lining, and any suifjiblo 
farce, as chickf'n or fish, the filling. 
Roil jupe macaroni until Ihrec-fourtli.s 
done ; if cooked t(*o niucli it will break, 
and if not enough it cannot l>c cut 
nicely. (.SVe r(ri})es for MACAiioNr, 
in ('f reals.) (’ut when cold into rings 
<•11 a board ; the knib' shuuld Ihj dipj>ed 
oceasioinlly in cold water. 'I’he mould 
.should b(‘ gi’i-ased <'Venly in «*vi‘ry part. 
Put tile rings at the bottom and sides, 
or tile bottom only, using a skewer to 
take them up. Th<‘ hord«-r looks 
nicest w’h'-n a eohmrcd farce is nsc l, 
the coluiir showing In-tween tin' rings, 
(rreat cuie is m*eded in filling, that the 
rings In- not ilisplaeed. 'I’he Kime 
may he said of turning out. 

Macaroni, Coloured.— /boicu. 
— Roil the macaroni enough to swiften 
it, so that it can he cut, no more ; tlnui 
I glaze ; or roll in l>< atcn egg, and tlu*n in 
I fine fried hread cruml>». J*nih or Jled. 
j — Treat the macaroni as above ; th<*n, 
suj>posing it is to rejiresent tho bone in 
a dish of lobster < uth ts, butter or egg 
tin- pieeus, and coat by dredging with 
lobster ecual, oreoraliine j»e]q»er, ( ither 
b*'ing used wlien the maearoni is ladd. 
'I'b* S'- an- su]»- rior to eolouring gener- 
ally iis.-d, thouiih the lultf-r, carmine 
for choice, is handy for swi-<-t ilishes ; 
coloured sugar can be iisial in tho 
Kline way. Rcho'ema* is made to these 
dishes in former <-liapt<'rs. 

Mackerel Bee Toaet. — <<<>* 

quired : the rues of four fresh iwHckerel 
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(wiped, not washed), the juice of half 
a lemon, an ounce of butter, a table- 
Bj)Oonful of cooked salmon, sieved, half 
a gill of thick bechamel, a pinch each 
of cayenne and nutmeg, a tcaspoonful 
of sherry, and some fried bread in fancy 
shap(is. 

The roes should be cooked in the 
butter and lemon juice by gentle heat; 
drain wlien done, and cut in dice; 
sieve the saltrion, and mix with the 
oth('r materifils. Heat all together, 
then stir in tlie rocs and use* while h«jt. 
Theahovc will make eight small toasts. 
Should no maekend roes ho at liand, 
tinned or fn.'sh lauTing ro(‘s may he 
lused. Lax can replace the siilmon, or 
the roes may Ijc used alone. 

Mackerel Boes and Macke- 
rel Smoked an* often used together 
in the same dish. IbuTing r(u\H, which 
are more genenilly obtainable, may be 
used in Die siime ways. lieeip* s will bt; 
found on reference to the Inokx. 

Marrow Toast d la Craven. 

— Ih-ipiiiiMl : fn(‘(l bread, marrow, 
sjuicc, cream, and seasoning as bel(*w. 

Tjtke marrow, fre.sli from a beef bone, 
and cut in bits the size of a cotleo 
berry, blanch, then boil it in a little 
white stock for a minute ; turn it on a 
hair sieve to drain. Supposing enough 
marrow to fill a quarter-pint measure, 
mix together a teaspoonful of chopped 
and scalded chives, the same of mixed 
thyme, parsh^y, and marjoram (not 
much of the latter), the grattnl peel of 
a quarter of a lemon, two tablespoon- 
fuls of any good wliito sauce, and the 
same of thiek c ream, with as mueh salt, 
jiepper, and eayenne ns will make the 
mixture pleasiinlly piquant after the 
]>ieees of marrow are added ; the sam e, 
sliould he cpiite hot before tlu‘ 
marrow i.s put in. 'Pheii spioad the 
fried hrc'ud (which should ho in lingor j 
shapes, hollowed in the middh-^ and I 
dust over with fried hread-enimhs, or | 
tile ycdk of a hunl-hoiled egg, if prr 
ferred. I'ut the toasts in a led oiaui 
for u few Hoconds, them hohl a s;ila- 
maiider over, and serve' at once. 
Hhould egg ho used, the' heating miUNt 


be done before it is added, and a 
sprinkling of crumbs should he put 
over first. 

Marrow Toast, Savoury.— 

Blanch the marrow (pjigo 978), aneiput 
it in a mortar ; season with any mixed 
herbs, or thyme and parsley only, or 
cither of the savoury mixtures given in 
Seasonixos. Cayenne or curry powder 
is cs.scniial ; add the yolk of a hard egg 
for every two tahlespoonfuls or there- 
abouts of marrow, and, w’hcn smooth, 
spread on rounds or other shapes of 
toast or fried bread ; sprinkle with 
hrownc'd crumbs, and put in tlic oven 
to h(‘at. Tilt- tops should be protected, 
or they will he too brown. Sirve 
ve ry hot. The baking-sheet should he 
covert'd with a piece of stout white 
paper. {SiC Devilled Maukow'.) 

Note. — The maiTOw from a cooIokI 
hone can replace butter in making some 
sorts of .siudwie lics. 

Mock Crab Sandwiches. 7- 

lu-quirod : some thinly-fried broad in 
.squares or oblongs, four ounces of 
slielled shrim])s, the Siimo of soft 
mackerel or herring roes, an ounce of 
butt'*!-, the same of grated e-heese (of 
which half should be rarmcsfin), a 
tablespoonful of cream, a .‘reasoning of 
cayenne, mu-stard, black pepper, and 
lemon juic e, with a few drops of tarra- 
gon viiu'gar, and a little thick w’hite 
sauea* of any kind s*uitable for fish 
disht'S. 

The' rocs are to he' steamed, them cut 
up and iKunulcd, whem cold, with the 
slirimps and the' seasoning; the liquid 
materials are to go in gradually, and 
euiough of tlie seiuce- added last to bind 
the mixture. It is a good plan to 
pound the cheese and butter together 
a little first. This is a very nice 
savoury. In making the sandwuclms, 
the top slice should he' laid on, not 
pre.-iseti, and thc'y should be dished 
Iht. ('old toast or hrowui bread and 
hut tor may be list'd instead of fried 
bread. 

Montpellier Butter. -- {Set 

IkTTEU, UhEKN.) 
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SConlds. — A few moulds are 
collected here for convenient illustra- 
tion. They are such as can bo used 
for several purposes, when ornamental 
dishes are required ; and the directions j 
given for their ornaincntation wdll 
serve equally well for many other 
shapes and kinds. Illustrations of 
many other sorts and sizes of moulds 
are scattered throughout those pages, 
.and reference for any particular sort 
not found in this chapter should be 
made to the Index. {See also Kitchen 
I'TENsiLs at the end.) To be up to 
date in the matter of moulds is not 
easy ; new shapes are brought out with 
such rapidity, and those wanting the 
very latest kinds should obtain a 
catalogue from some leading house. 

A fact likely to be very helpful may 
be also n(»ted. Many of the newest 
moulds forentrws, small savouries, Ac., 
are accompanied by recipes for their 
use ; these recipes are written by ex- 
perienced clufit after practical trial of 
the moulds, and an* in every way 
trustworth}’. Disht's of the higln st 
class may bf? made from some of theso. 
The price of some complicated moulds 
is rather high. 

3Ioiild.s with sharp projecting |K>ints 
require very careful cleansing; unless 
thi.s is done the next thing put in them 
will turn out a failure. The b(?st 
thing to do is to fill them with water 
and give them time to swik, and use a 
little bottle brush for dislodging any 
particles of material that may stick to 
them. 

Bhrdf v MonUl, R'lihctl Top . — This has 
similar uses t(» the next mould.*? shown. 



Fic. 154 — Pamcij Tor Bohdek 

TIk; raided lop nhould l»e (iIImI with u 
material of a c 'nlribtiiig kind and 


colour to that in the body of the 
mould. It is first-rate for cold 
stivourics and all sorts of sweets ; and 
many hot dishes can be cooked in it. 
Not theleast of thoadvantiigos of those 
moulds is that the contents turn out 
w'ell, while they are loss costly than 
many of the more (daborato shapes. 

Border Mould.s, Funnj . — Tlicse are 
amongst the most useful of all moulds. 
The contents turn out well, as there 



Fio, 155. — Fa.scv lioKDCit .M'-ci.i). 


are no .sharp edircs. They may be 
cinjdoyed for all kinds of swerts ami 
savouries. Supposing the mouM to 
be used for a fish .s;ila(l, such Jis lobster 
or siilmon, the top spaces could be 
filled with yolks (d hard egL;.'*; the 
cliain work and plain part Udow might 
lie aspic cream, say given; llie ti.-'h 



J j'., 15i. Fancy Boht*r.f( 


itwlf would show tliroueh the flnl<*d 
bottom Hj-aces, which, as w* H ns the 
lop one*., would have to Ikj lined with 
lispic. A centre Kilad, with the wliiteH 
of th«- eggs HcatltTod liver wouhl 
complete I bo dihh. Hut there arc 
endlesh other ways equally pretty. 
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For sweets, the same idea could he 
carried out witli jellies and creams of 
different soils ; or one sort of jolly, 
containing fresli fruits, and a centre 
of whipped cream, is an easy and 
very eff(^ctive mode. For example, 
lemon j(dly with strawberries, and a 
centre cream of vanilla flavour, in the 
palest green or pink. The second 
mould may be mad(^ effective by using 
a variety of colours for the divisions; 
or, if liked, (he whohs could he lined 
with jelly of one colour, and the 
spaces to be filled with different 
garnishes of contrastingcolours. This 
is an economical wjiy, as the small(‘st 
scraps left over from other dishes come 
in handy. Thr(?e spaces might be 
filled witii sieved ('gg yolk ; three with 
shapes of egg whites and green leaves 
or choppl^d capers or gherkin ; three 
with little rings or stars of savoury 
custfird in pink and green ; and three 
with strips of tomato, or morsels of 
shrimps or prawns with a little gnrn. 
Another way is to g'arnish the first 
with yellow, tlu' next with green, the 
third with pink, and tin? fourth with 
white ; repeat until all are filled. 
These suggestions cun be olahomted at 
pleasjire. They are given mainly as a 
h(dp to the novice, for without eatro 
colours may clash and a bad effect bi' 
as easily produced as a good one. 
For sweets, this mould is capital. A 
number of jellies and creams can be 
us(id for the diffenuit sjjuees, or, if 
‘used for jelly only, various eol(mrt‘d 
fruits can be used to show through the 
tops of the flutes. 

Jiorder Mouldy Sunk Top . — Moulds 
of this kind have a iiumhcr of uses. 



Fm. 157.—8UNK Top IJokdeii Moild. 


hut are particularly suitiihlo for salads. ! 
By filling the sunk part with such | 

W 


materials as ham or egg butter, chopped 
jelly, &c., and garnishing the base 
suitably, many eheetive combinations 
arc possible at less eo.st and trouble 
than many moulds require. The 
mould may bo used for a macaroni 
border, fish or other quenelles filling 
up the space. Other uses arc indicated 
in various recipes. {See Fish, Salads, 
and Entrees, also the next above.) 

lUmche Cup& or Moulds. — T’hose 
shown below are two of the most 
useful shapes. They are handy when 
a number of savoury dishes are being 
prepared. Tiuy arc* employed for 
little .savouries for s('puratff service. 


Fui. I'lS.— Plain Fu;. IVJ.— Scnk To 
Bou he Ci p. IJoi fiiK Cer. 

a.s well as for garnishing larger dishes. 
Very good effects may he got from the 
use of tlio sunk toj) moulds. (See 
Index, also particulars under other 
Moulds in this chapter.) 

i'harlotte Mould. — Moulds of this 
sort should have a place in every 
kitchen with any pretensions to good 



Fir.. 1(50 .— Round Charlotte Mould. 

cooking. Though plain, if garnished 
nicely, ornamental dishes can be made 
in them, and they serve for sweets and 
.sivouries. {See recipes in Index.) 
Charlotte moulds can be had in various 
sizes. 

Suudu ich Moulds . — By the help of 
these moulds elaborate dishes are easily 
made. They ai*e usually lined with 
aside, and ornamented prettily ; the 
interior may bo any good pur^ of 
ganu? or poultry, &c. {see recipes in 
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Fish and Cold Entrees). They are 
often served on n bed of salad. Or 
they may bo j)lacod overlapping down 



Ekj, 101.— Sandwich 


a dish, with a little dressed salad at 
the sides. {See also the chai)ter on 
Salads.) 

Step hnriole J/oaW.— Tliis is a nsefiil 
and pretty mould. By making each 
“ steji ” a different 
colour good effects arc 
obtained. Ilecipes for 
darioles, for which m- 
Fic it:-» will serve as 

STKr'l)Anl(.LK ^ to the many 

iMocld. n5?es. Aspie and all 
similar pnparations can 
be employed, and the mould is equally 
suitable for .sweet dishes. 

Mnsliroom Toast.— There are 
endle.ss ways of making tliis di.sh, and 
it is generally popular. U'he first thing 
i.s to cook the mushrooms in a little 
butter as for a puree, but it is f»ptional 
whether they be chopped finely ; some- 
times quite srruill one.s are left whole, 
but we will .su]»i>ose them to be chojqa'd. 
As sfxm as tender add a little gravy or 
thickened stock, and s<ja.‘<oa to t;i^te. 
The mixture may Ije almost as thick a.s 
a puree, or there may be enough gravy 
to run into and flavour the toast used 
for it. We think the bc.st way is to 
make the mixture about tluj Karlie coii- 
.‘^i.stem o as mushroom sauce, and tojuit 
a little on the- bast and s<>t it in the 
ovt n covered, to become impregnab-d 
for a f(;vv minute.s, and tln n to j»our 
the remainder of the jinqKiration on 
the top. A dish much liked is mad*- 
by spreading the buttered toii^t with 
a few 8j>oonfuls of brown or w'hite 
saiiec, aeconiing to the kind i)referrwl ; 
lb*;n to add the preparfsi iiiushns^iii.s, 
which may be either in pun'*e fmni or 


in dice, with just enough gravy or 
sauce to keep them from burning. 
One of the nicest is to make a >vhite 
puree — rather softer than for cutlcts- 
by adding rather more cream, and to 
pour this over after the toast lias been 
well saturated with a mixture of boil- 
ing cream and good sauce of the be- 
chamel class. A reference to the recipes 
for puree, and sau(*.e of the brown and 
I white varieties, will show lim number 
' of chiiiigos that may be rung on those 
dishes. For the toast itself, see that it 
i.s even in thickness, well-bub orod, and 
from a loaf a day old ; it sliould be free 
I from crust, imic.s.s directions to the 
I contrary are given by those who are 
to cat it. Fried bread is v(‘ry superior 
to toast for the (li.shes made from a 
! white mushroom mixture. The lu-own 
! ojies are ofUui made very .small, and 
i .served as at the <'iid of dinner. 

! Wh(5n whole mushrooms are iisi^d, 
j they should bt* nicely cook('d in a little 
I blitter in a stewpan over tlie fire, or 
they may be bakc<i. The sauee is then 
sjiread on the toasted or frie«l broad, 
and it can bo ritlier brown or white; 

I tile latter or a little cnam is oxeellent, 
or the cream may bo thiekeni d with 
the yolk of an egg and flavoured with 
lemon rind and nutme g, in addition to 
salt and ixqqaT. When brown sauce 
is preferr«‘d, the muKhrooms should bo 
browned in the cooking. 

Mutton Sandwiches. — {See 

liKKF .Sandwkjikk for thf m(al<!.) 
Season with salt and pejqu’r, and a 
little thiek mint sauee, and slices of 
cucumber, if convenient. A dash of 
hum iTn])roves. For other adjuncl.s 
Ml Ukki- Saxdwkhks, above ladernal 
to. Some like a sjirinkliiig of grated 
i heoHe or a morsel of sjuing «>nion. 
Iamb sandwielies arc? made similarly. 
'J'oinati es may In; used with or without 
< iK umlxT, and for goixl sandwiidies, 
inayonnaise, or a salad dressed with it, 
is excellent inserted Isdween the bread 
and butU*r. 

Oyster ILoavea (A cohl savoury). 

Iterpiired : some dinner rolls, and 
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some oysters and mayonnaise, with 
seasoning and garnish as below. 

The rolls should be small and rasped, 
and a tablespoonful or so of the oyster 
mixture allowed for each. The oysters 
are to bo prepared as for sauce, then 
cut up and mixed with enough mayon- 
naise to form a thick sauce. Anchovy, 
lemon juice, and tarragon vinegar 
should bo used to flavour, with a dash 
of cayenne. The interior of the rolls 
is to bo scooped out, a hole being first 
cut, the casing left being an inch or 
less in thickness. Th(.‘y may bo fried 
and left to get cold before filling, or 
used as they are. After filling, the 
space left by scooping— wliicli should 
bo as small as possible — should be 
covered with a sprig of any small 
salad, or a spot of coloured mayonnaise, 
or a little heap of aspic jelly in which 
some chopped shrimps or prawns have 
been mixed. Arrange on a dish and 
garnish with salad. 

Another way . — This is a hot dish. 
Iloquired: equal jiarts of ricli oyster 
sauce and white mushroom ]>uret‘. (AVr 
recipes in 8Ar( Ks an<l Dkk.ssko Vkok- 
TAHLE8.) Allow a beaten egg, two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, and a pleasant 
seasoning of mace, cayenne, lemon 
juice and anchovy to each half -pint of 
the mixture. The whole should be 
l)ut in a saucepan and heated in the 
hain-maric to boiling point, and the 
cases well filled. They arc to bo ])rc- 
pared as above, fri(*d and drained, and 
tlie vacant spaces covered with a tiny 
fried crouton, or a morsel of fried 
l>a.rsley. A little chopped parsley may 
i)e added to the oysters if liked. 

Portland Toast. — Ileiiuired : 

six ounces of mutton, three ounces of 
eliicken, three anchovies, half a tea- 
spoonful of chopped capers, the same 
of gherkins, a teaspoonful of grated 
liam, a tablespoonful of brown sjiucc, 
seasoning to taste, and a little trutlie 
essence or a chopped truffle, and some 
fried broad. 

The mutton should be from a i-oast, 
and rather underdone; the chicken 
may bo braised or roasted. These are 


to bo minced and pounded, and mixed 
with the other materials. Heat in the 
bain-marie. Then spread the toast, 
either one large piece or a number of 
small ones. Servo very hot. The 
mixture makes good savoui’ies of 
many sorts. 

Prawn Crodtes d la Lawley. 

— Kequired: prawns, cucumber, to- 
matoes, &c., as under. 

Cut bread into strips two inches by 
three-fourths of an inch ; fry and let 
it get cold. Lay strips of tomato on 
the bread, spread that thinly with 
mayonnaise, then put a smaller strip 
of cucumber next, and finish with a 
prawn, fresh, if possible, but preserved 
prawns may Ik; used. Put a spng or 
two of cress about the dish round the 
croiites, if served one to each person, 
and keep as cold as possible. Tartiiro 
and other sauces may replace the 
mayonnaise. 

Puffed Egg Toast.— Kequired : 
three t'ggs, a (piai-ter of a i)hit of 
sauce as below, a toasjX)onful of pareley 
and a juncli of thyme chop]>ed to- 
gether, a siiltspoonful of salt, half as 
much pepper, or a pinch of cayenne, 
a dust of nutmeg, and some buttered 
toast in squares without crust. 

To make the siiuce, blend an ounce 
of butter and three-fourths of an ounce 
of fine flour over the fire in a small 
stewpun ; then add a mixture of milk 
and cream to make up the measure, 
and stir and cook for a minute ; re- 
move and beat in the yolks of eggs 
and the seasonings, and then the 
whites, beaten as for omelets, and 
added in the same careful way. Put 
upon the toast, and smoolh the 
surface, and brown delicately in a 
sharp oven ; serve instantly. 

Kute. — liy observing the pro- 
p«)rlioiis for the sauce, all sorts of 
variations may bo made in this dish, 
wliicli is an excellent one for break- 
fast or lunelicon, as well as for eiuer- 
goiu’ies, K«‘ference to Hot Sauces 
will be the best guide ; for example, 
cheese, fish essences, a little herb or 
spice uii.\ture, a semp of cooked fish. 
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or ham, or g.imc, a morsel of curry, 
a vegetable puree (as onion or celery), 
arc all suitable, and one or other will 
generally be at hand. For some, the 
substitution of a little good stock of a 
gelatinous kind, in ])lace of the milk 
or cream, will bo tliought ?in improve- 
ment. This is sometimes served on a 
dish with fried or curled bacon round 
it, each piece being laid on a strip of 
toast. 

Quenelles, Various.— I.v- 

DEx for the different sorts of Fish and 
other Quenelles for cold and hot 
dishes. The same mixtures, made 
into different shapes, may be used for 
a nimiber of purposes. 

Kayleigh Toast. — Required : 
four ounces of cooked rabbit, the same 
of cooked ham and tongue mixed, an 
egg, and a sauce as below. 

Chop a small onion, and fry it 
brown ; add a seasoning of mixed 
herbs, salt, and pepper, a teaspoonfu! 
of grated cocoa-nut, the same of curry 
paste and sherry, and a tablespoonful 
of any nice gravj” or stock. Stir and 
boil up, and go on Stirling, adding a 
little more gi’avy as required; the 
mixture should just drop from the 
spoon easily. Then put the meat in, 
with the egg boiled hard, and chopped 
very small. Re-heat, and serve on a 
round of bread, fried, and cut in tri- 
angles. This is a tasty dish. 

Bice k la Carlton.— This is 
given here, as it may form an adjunct 
to various dishes. {See Fish Bombes 
A LA Carlton.) The rice is cooked 
in stock, as directed on page 559, and 
drained, then, 8 uj)p 08 ing four ounces 
of rice, add an egg, a tablespoonful of 
mnada, the same of good white sauce, | 
naif as much grated Parmesan, and a 
good seasoning of coralline pepper, a 
dust of nutmeg, and a little salt. 
Then bake as directed, or, if liked, I 
steam until done. In the latter case, * 
any suitaVde sauce may be poured | 
over, but when baked, it should be put I 
round. 


Bice for Oamishing, ftc.— 

Full details are given on pages 659, 
560, and 661. Respecting rice for 
cold savouries, it may bo cut into 
blocks, or cutlet, or kite shapes with 
cutters, and in other ways. Its main 
use is to show up edibles of a bright 
or dark colour. When a silver dish is 
used with a rice block garnished with 
plenty of green, surmounted by any- 
thing that has been coated with glaze, 
and garnished with some bright jelly, 
the effect is very good. (Ser Coloured 
Plate No. 4.) Besides adding to the 
general effect in relation to colour, 
the dish is raised by the aid of the 
rice, and looks more imposing. In 
manj" cases rice may be used instead 
of aspic cream and other borders that 
are more costly, esp(‘cially when it is 
kuowm that they will not be eaten. 

Bolls, Fried, for small savouries. 
When these are used in place of 
ordinary “cases,” such as Dresden 
jxitties, rasped rolls are generally 
liked. The inner crumb is removed, 
and for most tastes they are improved 
by soaking for a minute or two in thin 
cream or good milk before frying, but 
they should he well drained. Un- 
rasped rolls are best liked by some, 
but the crust should be soft. {See the 
chapter on Bread.) 

Salad Mayonnaise in Aspic 
Borders. — IVlention is made of these 
in several of our recipes. One way is 
to prepare a salad mayonnaise, and put 
it in a border mould, after lining the 
mould with aspic, then coating with 
more aspic, and turning out when set. 
The other is to make the border of 
aspic alone, garnished or not, accord- 
ing to requirements, and to fill tho 
centre with the salad mayonnaise, 
after turning out the border. The 
first mode is very useful sometimes. 
Supposing a salad of fish, such us sole, 
the centre be filled up with the 
fillets, cooked and gamislied, as de- 
AcrilMKl in our chapters on Fish and 
Salads. Or such a border serves just 
as well for a centre arrangement of 
white meat or poultry. When the 
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second method is followed, and the 
mayonnaise mixed with the meat or 
fish, a few of the best pieces should l)e 
reserved for the top. If the interior 
of the mould he gjirnishcd little will 
be wanted round the base;, and some- 
times nothing at all ; but if left plain 
some finish will be necessary. The 
character of the meal, should be 
considered. When the two ways are 
understood, the details must be left to 
a groat extent to the person preparing 
the dish. 

Salmon Sandwiches. — {See 
Sandwichks en Cotelettes.) The 
mixture may be used for ordinary 
shapes. For plain sandwiches, use 
Potted Salmon. Other potted fish 
makes good sandwiches. 

Salted Almonds, — These are 
popular in the United States as a 
stimulant to, and cleanser of the 
palate. In this country they arc to 
be found on many tables, and are by 
many prefeiTcd to olives, for which 
they are a good substitute. They are 
sometimes eaten only just before the 
dessert at dinner, but some will 
“ nibble them between the courses,” 
and they should be put on the table 
at the commencement of dinner. 
They are prepared by blanching and 
drying; they arc then fried in the 
purest olive oil. They should be 
drained well and dusted with fine 
salt. They may be bought prepared 
ready for use. 

Amthir trm/. — This will be found 
the simpler and more convenient mode 
by many. After the almonds have 
been blanched, and dried in a cloth, 
split them lengthwise, and put them 
in a flat tin with an ounce of fresh 
butter or oil to every half pound. 
Then set the tin in tlie oven, and turn 
it about that the almonds may get 
w'ell oiled. Let them remain until 
crisp and brown, salt them freely, and 
disli on an ornamental ])aper. They 
should be very well drained, and 
although they will keep in a tin box, 
they are nicer prepared in small 
quantities and oaten fresh. Use a 


little cayenne if to be served as devilled 
almonds. 

Sandwiches k la Tatham.— 

This is a good hot savoury. Kequired : 
four ounces of cold game, the same of 
cold poultry, two ounces of cooked 
ham, all minced, half a pint of good 
brown stock, a tablespoonful of curry 
paste, some cheese and bread as below. 

The paste and stock arc to be boiled, 
and, when cool, the meat added, and 
b‘ft awhile ; then bring nearly to the 
boil again, and add a squeeze of lemon 
juice. Fry some thin slices of bread, 
in finger shapes, and spread half witli 
the mixture while hot; put a thin 
slice of cheese on the toj), and another 
slice of bread on that, press together, 
and put in a sharp oven for a minute ; 
th(ui serve piled on a napkin, with a 
garnish of parsley. 

Note. — M ore meat may be wanted, 
or a little roux or other thickening, to 
g^ve just the right consistence. 

Another way is to lay the cheese on 
the top of the second slice of bread, 
and finish as before. 

Sandwiches en Cotelettes.— 

The following will be found a very 
good sjivoury ; and many other sand- 
wich mixtures are equally nice in the 
same form. Required: some brown 
or w’hite bread and butter, cut into 
shape w’ith a plain or crimped cutlet 
cutter, and a mixture as below, which 
is sufficient for a dish of a dozen or 
thereabouts. 8ix tablespoonfuls of 
cooked salmon freed from skin and 
bone, and pounded, an ounce of cream 
or butter, a tablcspoonful of mayon- 
naise, a teaspoonful of chopped capers, 
and the sjiine of shrimp essence, a 
pickled gherkin in the finest shreds, 
and a little seasoning of cayenne and 
lemon j uice. 

The materials are all to be pounded 
to a smooth paste, and Siilmon that ha.s 
boon cooked in any piquant way is to 
be profeiTcd, though plainly boiled 
fish will do. A little more mayonnaise 
or crc'am than given may be necessary, 
according to the di-yness or moisture 
1 of the fish *, the whole should be a 
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paste that will spread easily. Tlit? 
gherkins should not he pounded. 
After the sandwiehos are made, they 
should he dished in a ring, points up, 
like cutlets, and may rest agjiinst a 
hank of any jdain salad that is liked ; 
or a border of aspic may he used, with 
salad in the middle. By using fried 
bread, aiiothcT variety of the dish is 
obtained. Tlie cutlets may bo dusted 
over with c oralline pei>per, but allow- 
ance must be made for this in seasoning 
the mi-xture. 

Sardine Toast. — lb quired : 
somc^ bonole.'S sardines, and the follow- 
ing for every half-dozen used: an 
ounce of butter, half a teaspoonful cd 
anchovy essence, half a teasjvoonful of 
chopped parsley, lialf us much gherkin 
and capers, chopped together, a tahle- 
spoonful of milk or eream, the yolks 
of two hard eggs, and the white of 
one, and a leaspooiiful or more of 
lemon juice or wliite vinegar. Some 
bread, toasted and cut in triangles, is 
also required. 

The toast sliould he jirepared in 
time to get cold, but not lose its 
crispness, and all crust removed. The 
above materials are to be pounded 
together to a sinoc>tli ])astc, and 
wiyeiino added to taste. ’’I'hcn spread 
the toast, and dish with a garnish of 
cress or otlier salad. 

This is als(j gocjd for sandwiches 
made with bread and butter 

Sausage Sandwiches.— 

Ordinary small sausages, cooked in 
any way j)ref(..*rred, are to be skinned 
and sliced lengthwise, and finished off 
in any of the ways given for meat 
sandwiches. Large thick sausages aie 
sliced acrfjss, the thinner the better; 
many arc so good in themselves as to 
reqtiire no addition. {See »Sausaoi-.s 
for recipes.) 

Savoury PAt^s, Sandwiches 

of. The ]»ates sold in tins make 
delicious sandwiches. Being rich, 
they should he small, and t'l thin 
filiec' of the pate used. It should be 
cooled for a few hours, and cut with a 


sharp knife. The addition of salad is. 
optional : it tends to reduro the rich- 
ness. Thin slices of fried bread may 
be recommended in place of broad and 
butter. 

Savoury Toasts.— Tlieso dishes 
are very handy, and may he made 
most appetising, in some cases at small 
cost ; and they afford ain]>le facilities 
for the using up to the best advantage 
of stale loaves, and all kinds of scrajis 
of fish, flesh, and fowl. 'I’hero are 
two ways of ])rej)aring tlu' bread, viz., 
by toasting, and by frying it; the 
latter is eonsiden d to make the hett(*r 
toast. It sliould be of a dclicati* 
colour, and thin, and tin* frying fat 
mu.*^! l»e al)ov(‘ suspieion. If toasted 
bread be used, it must ])e sent to tabh‘ 
sharp, for if it becomes soddm the 
dish is worthless. It is better for the 
eater to wait a few seconds for the 
toast than the toast for the eater, hut 
a moment's wait is sometinu's in- 
evitable; then tlie dish should he 
])ij)ing hot on which the toast is laid, 
and care must be taken that the 
mixture does not get dry. The cook 
j who makes a stiuly of toasts will ho 
, watchful over tlie veriest scrajiings 
! of her sauce tur(‘eiis, fur they will add 
i much to the goodness of the dishes. 

‘ PurtM'.s of a got)d number of vegetahles 
may he S( rved as toasts alone, or used 
for gariii.**hiiig those composed of a 
base of meat of any sort. (AVr l.\i>EX.) 
Some f;f a jdain sort are given under 
j Coi.i) Meat Cookeky. 

Scalloped Salmon and 
Shrimps. — Jtefpn’red : six ounei^s of 
cold boiie<l salmon, llirei* anchovies, 
salt and pepjxu’ and a dash of nutmeg, 
a tablespoonful of eho]qM*d jiarsloy, the 
saiiK? (d tomato pureo or conserve;, two 
ounces of butter, an ounce or two of fine* 
hread-erumhs, a lahle.sjioonful of geiod 
fish steick, and lialf a pint of picked 
shrimps ; salad and toast. 

Fillet the ariehovie*s, jmt tliein in a 
mortar with the salmon, and aeld all hut 
the sliriinps ; pound and mix W(dl : 
then mix in the sJirirnjis without 
pemnding, and turn all into a sauce- 
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pan, Ihon stir until quite hot. Fill 
some heated and buttered shells (very 
small ones), and brown tlie tops with a 
salamander. The shells should be kept 
on the top of the stove w’hile filling?, as 
they are not to in the oven. The 
browned crumbs arc to be dredged on 
the top. Dish with cress or other 
salad round, and send a rack of dry 
toast in lingers to table. 

Note. — I’mwns may be u.sed instead 
of shrimps. A squeeze of lemon juice 
over at the moment of serving may be 
recommended. 

Scotch WoodcOCk.-Thoi(‘ ar<* 
any iiumbtT of ways of making tliis 
dish, the basis of whicli is aneiiuvy 
toast in one of its vari<uis f<»rms. 

1. — Take a .slic(j of bread from a 
good-sized loaf, and butter it well on 
both sides, then split through. Beat 
the yolk of an egg over the fire with 
two or three tablespooiifuls of thick 
cream ; it should not boil ; spread the 
inner part of the toast with anchovy 
paste or puree, or lay small fillets in 
(previously heated as for Anchovies 
ON Toast, page 97o) ; put the two 
pieces of bread together and pour the 
egg and cream on the top, and serve 
as hokas possible. Freshly-made toast 
and quick service arc the 2 'oiiits in 
those and all such dishes. 

iVe. 2. — Cut hot buttered toast into 
suitably-sized pieces. Ilav(* some haivl- 
boiled eggs, and jjut them in a Imt 
basin >vith a little butter just to make 
tin Jill moist ; then mince them in the 
basin, turning them about for the butter 
to adhere ; add nearly a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence and a good sprinkling 
of black or cayenne iicpper to each egg, 
and toss again ; spread over the toast, 
and heat in the oven. This is savoury, 
and generally liked. 

Ac. 3. — Cut toast in fingers, and 
after buttering and spreading with 
anchovy paste, put the second piece of 
toast on ; it should be thin ; then heat 
eggs and cream as in the first recipe, 
allowing a tablespoonful and a half 
of cream to each egg; flavour with 
cayenne, and add a hint of chopped 


parsley; pour over the toast ; a squeeze 
of lemon j uiee may go on off the fire. 

Shomcliffe Toast.— Itequired: 
some cold game and half its weight of 
ham, an ounce of foie gras to six 
ounces of the mixture, a tahlespooiu 
ful of brown sauce, the same of sheiTy., 
half as much truffle essence, and some 
fried bread cut in fancy shapes. 

The moats should be pounded, with 
the liquid ingi’edients added by degrei'.s. 
Season to taste, and heat in the baiu- 
marie before spreading. If the bread 
is cut very thinly, two pieces may ho 
u.scd, and the dish S( rvc<l as sandwiches. 
Ciariiish with fried 2»;ir.sl(;y. 

Shrimp Butter.— Anchovy 
Bitteu.) 

Smoked Mackerel.— (>SVc rc- 
cipe.s under Sal.mon, Saudines, and 
Hkruinos in Index.) The various 
prei»aration8 of smoked fish or fish roes 
in tins lend tliemselves to very iiiucli 
the same treatment. 

Smoked Salmon Crontes.-- 

The fish may he scraped, and servi.'d 
raw' on tiny rounds of fri(‘d bread or 
toast left to get cold. Small salad 
may he put on the lop. For hot 
dishes, the fish is cooked just long 
enough to heat it, and used for toast, 
ike., in llie same w’ay as other fish. 
The addition of hard-boiled eggs is 
liked hy some, or the sieved yolks only 
may hi* scattered over tlie fisli. Serve 
very hot. Anotlier good way of serving 
is to use a little of the salmon in place 
of anchovy, and finish off as directed 
under Scotch Woodcock. 

Sti^ed Olives or Olives 
Farcies. — Required : some large 
Spanish olives of good colour, and a 
stufiiiig made of equal parts of cooked 
hum and fowl, with a little ci-eam, and 
a seasoning of grated lemon peel and 
finely powdered mixed herbs. 

The fowl and ham should bo minced 
and sieved, and, after moistening witli 
the creain or rich white sauce, must he 
mixed with the seasoning in the usual 
way. A quarter of a pound will make 
a small dish. The olives are to bo 
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stoned, and put in boiling water for 1 
three or four minutes, then dropped I 
into cold water, dried, and left awhile. 
About a fourth of the bulk of bread- 
crumbs maybe put to the chicken, &c., 
when a plainer dish is wanted. Stir 
in a Siiueepan until hot, then leave to 
cool and till the olives from a bag and 
pipe; reheat in the bain -mark ^ and 
serve as a garnish to fillets of beef, 
cutlets, Ac., or us a sep;inite course. 

Tomato Butter. — Required : 
tomatoes, butter, sjilt, sugar, colouring, 
cayenne and white pepper. 

Take as many rip(? tomatoes as may 
be requircid, and allow an ounce of 
fresh butter to each one of medium 
size, with a pinch of each of the above 
seasonings. Break the fruit up, and 
cook all in a saucepan to a pulp, th»*n 
rub through a fine hair sieve, and 
colour. Re-heat for use by returning 
to the pan and stirring for a minute or 
two; it should boil for a minute after 
that point is reached. Tomato con- 
serve may take the place of the fresli 
fruit, and should the mixture be found 
too thin, it can be remedied by longer 
boiling with the lid off. 

Tomato Cream. — Recpiired : 

two ounces of butter to six medium- 
sized tomatoes, a tablespoonful and a 
half of cream, and the same measure of 
any rich white sauce, with a lilth? 
seasoning only, as this should be of a 
delicate liavour. 

Cook the tomatoes and butter as 
above directed, then si(;ve and add the 
sauce and cream, after heating them 
together. This lias man}* uses: it 
may 1 m;; scu’ved as an adjunct to cutlets 
and all such disho-s ; or for garnishing 
purposes. It is more generally useful 
than the above, and may Ik; used cold, 
and can ]>e left jmle, or coloured as 
preferre<l, according ia rcquir<*!m;nt». 
Many ub<‘S for this and llu; alsive are 
given in our recipes, but the ingenious 
cook will find many more. 

Turbot Sandwiches, Ex* 

Cellent. — (*Sfc recipe fur Tihhot 
KaooCt, Iced, a la Walmcotte.) The 


same mixture, but with any good fish 
sauce of the mayonnaise kind in place 
of aspic, makes good sandwiches. 
Other sorts of w’hito fish are equally 
good, so long as cooked nicely and not 
watery. 

Tomato Toast, very Savoury. 

—Required: four tiiblespoonfuls of well 
reduced tomato puree, a fourth as much 
grated Parmesan, the same of chopped 
hum, an egg, a teas}>oonfiil of French 
or Italian mustard, a little salt, w'hite 
8iig*ar, ]K‘pp(*r and vinegar. 

Simmer the piiret* for a few minutes 
with the seasoning; if liked, put an 
onion in, and remove before; serving ; 
add the ham and cheese and stir until 
hot through ; beat the egg in last 
thing, and sia v(; on toast or fried bread. 
A top dressing of sieved egg yolk, or 
gnited cheese, or tiny strips of liam, 
cooked and glazed, may bo put on, but 
it is very nice in the plain form. A 
little cream may replace the egg, 
and additional consistence given by 
a morsel of roiix. 

Truffles for Garnishing.— 

{See jjHge (501 in Veoetahles for the 
treatment of trutHes. ) No edible would 
be missed more fur the deeumtion of 
dishes, and the smallest scraps slutuhl 
be used when not large eiunigh to cut 
into shape, by chopping them up 
I finely ; there need be no waste, for 
! “ sjK'cks in small proportion show 
i up all the better the briglit eohuirs 
which are generally employed with 
them. Petails are given in various 
recij)es in the chapleis (»n Entukes, 
(lAME and Pori.TKY, Ac. Eoi' the 
I bottom of a plain mould, a star always 
looks well. 

Union Sandwiches.— Re. 

qiiired : wuiie brow'ii bread and butter 
of wafer-likt; thiniU‘SM, ]M>tted veal, 
j anchovy juiste, mustard and cress, 

' eajHTs and M;asoniiig, and a litth^ 
I mayonnaise for garnish, with a fc*w 
filh ts of anchovy. 

Es<j a round tinned hmf for thf;S(\ 
Spr<;ad a third tin; nitmlMT of slices 
i with the veal, another third with Urn 
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anchovy paste, and the rest with the 
cress ancf capers finely chopped ; the 
whole should bo nicely seasoned, but j 
use very little salt. Make the sand- 
wiches by putting the slicoa with 
anchovy at the bottom, then those with 
cress, &c., bread side down next, then 
press the veal on to the cress ; cut into 
triangles and arrange in a ring on a 
dish covered with a lace paper; the 
points are to stick up, the sandwiches 
slightly overlapping; the mayonnaise 
(made very stiff) is to be put in spots 
in the centre of each, and the anchovy 
slireds laid on. Some of the mayon- 
riaisci may be coloured green and put 
round the centre spot. 

Veal Sandwiches.— These arc 
insipid if made from veal alone, unless 
there is a good amount of nice stuffing, 
and even then a little ham or tongue 
is calculated to improve them. A dash 
of lemon pickle is a good adjunct, or 
some piquant salad may be put on half 
the slices, and the veal minced or 
potted on the other. (See also recipe for 
Eoo A?s’i) CuttHY Mixture, page 984.) 
Ham and veal, wdth a hint of cress or 
other green stuff, and some of the egg 
mixture on the top can be recommended 
as a tasty snack. Some like a little 
anchovy essence on the bread and 
butter, and the veal and some hard- 
boiled eggs in slices used together. 
Tomato butter or cream (jjage 1000) 
may be used for moistening the meat. 

A gi'eat deal depends here on skilful 
seasoning. 

Vegetables for Garnishing, 

— The first consideration is the colour, 
and it is important that plenty of 
water be used for the w’ashing; and 
as soon as cooked, if not w’anted at 
once, they should be put, each kind 
separately, in a basin of cold w’ater, 
after they have been rinsed from 
the cooking water. Carrots, turnips, 
celery, &c., want this treatment. 

Julienm for Soupe, The simplest 
wav is to cut slices from the caiTots 
and turnips, and to peel them round 
and round very thinly, avoiding break- 
ing, just like peeling an apple. These 


libbon-liko strips can then be put 
one on another and cut into strips with 
a sharp knife. Some find it easier to 
cut the slices as thick as the lengths 
are to be, then to slice dowmwards and 
finish by cutting into strips. A special 
knife is made for the preparation of 
the above, though many prefer to cut 
the strips as above detailed. 

Wafers for Soups, ^c , — These can he 
stamped out with small round cutters, 
from strips of carrot and turnip, so 
long as they are cut wide enough. 
The stems of lettuces and other 
vegetables, and the green part of leeks 
can be cut in the siime manner. 

Liamomh and many other devices 
can he cut as the wafers. 

Olives, and other shapes that arc 
scooped out, require that the vegetables 
be evenly trimmed on the outer sur- 
face, or the shapes will be of iiTCgular 
appearance. 

Dice.— These are among the most 
useful because so readily preimred. 
The larger the dice required the larger 
must be the vegetables from w^hich 
they are cut, or there w ill be a greater 
proportion of w'aste. Cut the carrots 
and turnips into slices, then square the 
edges, lay the slices one on another, 
cut into strix).s, then cut through again 
the reverse way. Should the slices be 
small enough only to allow- four dice 
from each, just square the edges as 
before, and cut through the middle in 
each direction. The trimmings will 
come in for siiuces and soups, &c. 
When only the red part of carrots is 
to he used, cut in strips at the sides 
only, then into dice, after cutting the 
comers off. 

Spirals . — Tlicso must he cut from 
carrots or other vegetables, and very 
carefully boiled to prevent breaking. 
They are useful for garnishing cutlets, 
and made dishes of many other kinds. 
They look extremely pretty in littlo 
heaps, with other heaps of a con- 
trasting colour in between ; for ex- 
ample, carrots in spirals, and macaroni 
or rice sprinkled with parsley. 

Note. — (See also Beetroot and 
Truffles, j^es 979 and 1000.) 
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BREAD. 

Most people appreciate home-made bread, but it is now somewhat of a 
luxury, for few people comparatively bake at home, except occasionally ; 
although in certain counties the custom is mort» general than in others. 
Some assert tliat bread can only be baked satisfactorily in a brick oven, 
while others think tliat the pn^ference for brick is nothing more than 
prejudice. But things must bo taken jus they are, and it is certain tlnit 
good bread can be made and baked at home in gas stoves anti kitchen 
ranges, althougli, porliaps, in some instances in small quantities only ; and 
more watchfulness is needed on the part of the cook. Xo argument 
need be entered into respecting the relative advantages of bakers* and 
home-made bread. The latter is more satisfying, and, of course, purity of 
ingredients is ensured. But good bread can bt* btmght, in spite of all 
declarations to the contrary, and the thing is, where it is not convenient 
to make bread regularly, to g(*t the very best obtainable; it is very pt>or 
economy to buy indift'ereiit bread. 

But on the score of change alone, wo advise iiu occasional “ bake,’* 
whether of “ fancy ** or liouscliold or ordinary bread ; and to ring the 
changes on brown and white is wise*. Brown bread is eaten by many 
constantly, but where it agrees, as it does not in all cases, many authorities 
say that greater beu(^fits an* derived by diseantiiiuiiig it for a time, and 
giving a little attention to other sorts, if only oiiee during the day. For 
convenience we will .separate our remarks into two hections. giving 
attention first to liousehold bread, such as is commonly raisc‘d witli yeast, 
and tlicn to quick bread, or brcarl made with baking powder, »V:c. For 
everv-day luse, then, the first consideration is the ycixai. The liquid barm 
of oideii days is not very easy to get now, a.H but few publicans lirew their 
own beer, but those who can get it often prefer it. It sliouid be pale in 
colour and free from bitterness, and al>out two to tliree labiesiHamliUs 
slionld be allowed for every quarter stone of Hour ; more may 1 m; wanted. 
Tlie strength being fuj variable only an approximate quantity can l>e given. 
{See under Yeast in the alphabet.) The dried or, a.s it is usually called, 
Geriiian veast is now used to an enormous extent. It is made in France 
and England, as well as Germany ; there are maiiv reliable brands — one 
known as “ Pure Bye Yeast ” may Im; mentioned as mdug all that it should 
be— and the follouring tests will serve for all average s]M;cimen8. 

The yeast should l>e pale in colour, and cnimme when taken un and 
rublied between the thumb and fingers, not slick to them. There anould 
be no uiiplea.sant smell. Yeast slnmld not bo kejit in warm weather; in oold 
weather it will keep for a few days in a cesd )daee. A little extra must 
be allowed if not fresh, or from any cause the full time cannot be given 
for raising, but Lurried fermeutatiou is a mistake. Yeast is a plant, and 
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can only thrive under certain conditions of temperature. Ignorance or 
inattention here lias ruined many a batch of bread. Therefore, in mixing, 
remember tliat extreme cold or heat is wrong; boiling water kills, and 
cold water cliills and prevents the rising. A medium temperature is best. 
Two-thirds cold and one-third boiling water will be right on the average ; 
it may bo a trifle hotter in very cold weather, but should not be less tlian 
tepid, i.e. in the above proportions, in summer time. Salt should not be 
mixed with the yeast, as it checks the rising. 

Good bread is not to bo had from poor flour. If found “ropy,” 
forming strings when mixed with liquid, the bread will not be light. 
Unless a reliable dealer has been found, a few samples of flour should be 
tested before getting in a quantity. This is done by making a few small 
loaves from the various sorts under precisely the same conditions ; but few 
take this trouble. Flour should be cohesive, but not damp ; dryness is a 
proof of goodness ; the best flours absorb plenty of moisture, while poor 
ones take up but little. The colour should be a yellowish white for 
ordinary “ household,” not a dirty grey, such as enters into the compasition 
of “ seconds ” bread so-called. 

In mixing dough, a wooden trough or bowl is better than an eartlien 
vessel, if kept for the one purj)ose and very dry. Otherwise it is open to 
many objections. The flour should l)e dry and sifted, and in cold 
weather it should be warm, and so sliould the vessel. In making the 
hollow in the flour for the reception of the yeast, alw’uys leave a “ bed” at 
tlie bottom. Only an approximate amount of liquid can be given ; on an 
average a i)ound of flour sliould take up half a pint. When butter, eggs, 
and sugar are added, as for fancy bn'ad, the proportion is reduced 
relativmy. After dough is inixid it sliould be left to rise to at least twice 
its original bulk, but it is an error to suppose that it cannot rise too much. 
The softer dough is made up, short of actual stickiness, the nicer the 
bread and the longer it will keep moist.* Much bread is injured by 
excess of flour used in the kneading. As much and no more as will 
keep it from sticking to the boa^ is wanted. If the surface is 
crusted with dry flour the bread has not a fair chance of expansion. 
The heat should always bo the greatest at the first, and the larger the 
batch of bread the hotter the oven, because the heat is i*ediiced by the 
largo volume of steam. After a short time the oven should cool down 
gradually. A thermometer fitted in the oven door is very useful. To 
know when bread is done, the bottom should be rajiped with the knuckles. 
If it sounds firm, remove it ; if soft and doughy, return it at once to the 
oven. Cottage loaves, or batch cakes, or rolls, bake quicker than bread in 
tins. The average time for a two pounds’ loaf is from an hour to an hour 
and a half. Bogiimers should experiment wdth small batches and small 
loaves ; then should failure result, tliore is not much loss. 

QUICK BREAD. 

Of this there are two sorts. The most common is that raised from 
baking or yeast powder, and of w'hich scones may be taken as a type. 

* An earthen bread piiii with a lid shr^uKl be used, and it eheuld be wqHHl out daily With a 
dry cloth. . ^ 
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A light touch and speed in making and baking have almost all to do with 
the success or failure liere. Half a dozen people following the same recipe 
might produce very variable specimens of bread. This, though nice for a 
change, is not so wholesome or siitisfyiug as ordinary bread. W hen new it 
sliould bo avoided by dyspeptics; it is less objectionable when a few days 
old and toasted. 

The second class is made from a raised 3'east dough, witli such additions 
as eggs, butter, sugar, &e., as given in some of our recipes ; and this only 
comes under the liead of Quick Bread so far as the baking goes. A 
sharp oven is wanted, and most kinds present a nicer ai)pearance if 
“ proved ” for awhile first. For ordinary {jeople, the handiest way is over 
boiling water ; those with special apparatus have a still better chance of 
success. The bread should be regarded more as a Iuxuit than a necessity ; 
but for those who can afford it, such additions to the breakfast and tea 
table are certain of a welcome, and tend to vary the monotony of the 
average table so far as bread is concerned. 

CAKES. 

In making cakes, care is needed that all the ingredients are in the 
proper condition. Tliey should be ready to hand when the task is begun, 
and the oven should be quite readv by the time it is finished. Many a 
cake has been spoilt because it has ))een mad.' and set aside wliile the oven 
heated. This is especially important in the case of cakes to wliich baking 
powder has been added. There are man}’ kinds of cake, and various ways 
of blending the materials, according to the kind and degree of richness ; 
and the order in which tlic materials are added makes a good deal of 
difference sometimes. Take a plain cake. Here, u.sually, the diy ingre- 
dients are jmt in a bowl, the fat l>eing riib)>ed in witli the fingers, tlie 
requisite amount of moisture is then adde<l, with or witluuit eggs, and tliC 
whole mix<'d. Tliis .sort of eake is .soon made. 

Another tj'pe of eake, and a very general one, is made by first b('ating 
the fat to a cream and adding the eggs and sugar witli further beating; 
then the flour and fruit go in, and the stiff wdiites of eggs at tlie last. 
Or if no fruir la* used, tla* fluur and egg whit<*s are sonu»1imes lulded, 
a little of each alteniateh*. In eakes 01 tliis sort it is never safe to put 
the fruit in last, as i.s sometimes recommended, for t liere is always a danger 
of its sinking to the iKittom ; when mixed with the flour this is obviated. 

A mode of mixing that answers ver^’ well for cakes without fruit, is 
to cream the butter and sugar together, then add the eggs whole and the 
flunr alternately, l)eating lightly all the time. A plan whicli prtKluccs 
very light cakes, and which is only objected to on account of the extra 
trouble, is to start the mixing of the materials over hot water. This is 
detailed in full in some of the recijs*s. 

Foremkes of the siNUige tyfK?, s}iecialcare is re<|uired lw»tb in the making 
and baking. A noUi of warning may here Imj sounded to illustrate a 
nrinciple. After beating the whites to a frotli and atirriug them in, never 
neat the cake mixture, or all the labour incurred in beating the w'hitoa will 
be wiisted, and the e.ike made lieavv'. 

Aa to cakes of the richest class, from wedding cakes to rich pound 
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eakos, soino of wliicli aro intended for long keeping, a roferonoe to the 
reeijavs will show the modes of manipulation of the various materials. 
Very rie!j cakes, unless of moderate size, cannot h(^ properly baked in a 
small oven, 

MATERIALS FOR CAKES. 

Sre ])nge 800. All the iiign dients there enumerated, and the special 
hints eoiieerniiig them, are applicable hero. The necessity of having dry 
frnit cannot be too strongly (‘iiforced, for damp fruit is more likely to 
])i*oduce heaviness in a cake than a pudding. Plain caVes, unless yeast is 
used, are improved by the addition of linking powder. The flour should 
b(» dry and sifted, and the better the flour the better the cake. It is false 
economy to use bad flour fur tie* plainest of cakes. Ground spices should 
bo most thoroughly mixed with th.o flour, and all licpiid sjiices and essences 
must be mixed with the other licpiid s used, to ensure even distribution. 
When condensed milk is used, due allowance must be made for its sweet- 
iioss. Skim milk and butter milk are useful for plain cakes, scones, Ac. 

CAKE TINS. 

One sometimes sees good-sizcMl cake tins at a few ])e!iee each ; sucb are 
oflen of so poor a cpialit}' that they are hardly worth begging. After 
a very short time they become so thin that the (*nke bums. Good bhK*k 
tin, made extra strong at the bottoms, and in the case of scpiaro tins, at 
the corners also, are the cheapest iu the end. Tinned steel moulds are 
also to be recomim'iuled. Square or oblong tins commend themselves to 
tiiose who like plenty of crust. Round or oval tins are the most used for 
rich cakes. A round tin lias the advantage of being easily turned in the 
oven. Fancy-shaped tins, whether large or small, recpiire great care in 
the greasing to ensure turning out wedl. The small moulds are often of 
co])per, and although the first cost is high, they will last for many years 
with care. Special moulds are used for Savoy c*akes. {See Recipes.) 
Baking hoops or rings aro used for very rich e:ikes that require a stt'ady 
heat all through. Bride cakes, for iiistanee, arc often baked in them. 
{See loeipe on page 1014.) 

For a plain cake, the mould should bo greased with a little good dripping 
or other fat. For better ones, a greased pajier is put iu after the greasing 
of the till. Tliis is done by cutting a separate piece for the bottom, and a 
strip for the sides. This should eoiue up above tlie tin, and the bottom 
piece should fit aeeiiratel}'. Set the tin on the paper and mark round with 
a pencil, then cut it ; always press well to the tin. Some dust over with a 
mixture of flour and sugar after greasing. For the richest cakes, thicker 
paper sliould he used, or if kitchen paper, it should he doubled or trebled. 
The fat used should be just liquid, and a brusli di)iped iu it. and the pai>er 
well coated, or it will not jieel off the cake easily. Clarified butter or 
salad oil is often used for sponge cakes, but in all cases the fat should 
be free from salt. Tins sliould never be quite filled; from half to three- 
parts full is the average according to the extent they may be expected to 
rise. It is very disappointing to so fill the tin that a good deal of tho 
mixture runs over the side and is burnt. Earthenware dishes and saucers 
aro nut suitable for cake baking ; they conduct the heat too slowly. 
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BAKING OF CAKES. 

All sorts of cake want tlie greatest heat at first. Tlie degree to bo 
maintained depends upon the kind. The depth of tlie tin, too, must bo 
considered. In all recipes, the time set down can only bo regarded ns the 
approximate, owing mainly to the differenee in tins and ovens. A plain 
fruit cake wants a quicker luiai than a rich fruit oik' ; but, srieaking 
generally, more cakes are spoilt by having the oven too slow tiinu too 
quick. In the latter case the heat may be modified by sitting the cake 
tin on a tray of sand, or ashes, or salt, or by covering with a sheet of greastnl 
papier should the cake brown too soon ; but a slow oven oftini makes a cake 
lieavy. especially if it has been made too liquid — a common fault. Ex- 
perience is the lx>st teacher, but there are various ways of tt‘lling when a 
cake is done; it should be firm to the touch both top and bottom; the 
odour is a prc'tty good guide, and a wooden sk(‘W(‘r should come clean from 
the centre; if the mixture sticks to it the time must be prolonged. Avoid 
opening the oven door often; do not draw the cake right out to turn it; 
close the door quickly and without a bang. Wlien done, leave in a warm 
place to cool, either on a sieve, after turning out of the tin carefully, or 
rest the side on a folded cloth and lean the bottom of the cake against the 
edge of tlie tin in a slanting position; the thing is the escape of the 
steam ; for this reason, do not leave in the tin to cool, bnt the papers need 
not be at once taken off. When intended for keeping, the papers should 
bo left on. Many cooks tura all cakes out upside down on to the sieve for 
the steam to escape from the bottom. 

ORNAMENTED CAKES. 

Under this heading may be grouped all sorts of iced cake^, and those 
for wliich fondants, coloured sugars, Ac., are u.sed. Tlie various icings will 
be found under tludr headings, and the icing hags and pipes are shown in 
Garnishes. Some experience is needed t > turn out a nice-looking iced 
cake, and the novice must not expect results such as are attained by the 
cojifectioiier. Some .seem to have a natural gift for this, and others can 
ii(‘ver turn out neat-lookiiig work. An advantage of icing a cake some- 
times overlooked is this : quite a plain cake may be made to look very nice, 
say for a children's party, and a good slice of it >vill do tlie juveniles 1<*S8 
liarm than u smaller piece of a rich cake sent to tabl(‘ in the plain state. 
The purity of all things u.sed is important both for ajipearanco and healtirs 
sake. Icing sugar should be dry, a good colour, and carefully sifted, any 
lumps l>eing first jiressed out with a rolling jiiii. The very low-pricell 
sugars should l>e avoided ; they suffer both in sweetness and colour. In 
all recipes care has been taken to give the average jiroportioiis of the 
ingredients, but as eggs vary in size, and sugar in dryiiesM, cominuu-setise 
must be brought largely to bear on the opc^ratioiis. There are naturally 
nmny tools employed by confect ioners that are not to be found in ordinary 
kitchens, and they have a good deal to do w'ith the perfection of the work. 
For examjile, a revolving stand is used for icing a cake, that it can bo got 
at in all ]>aris ; a good substitute is found in an inverted soup plate, or a 
round cake tin, smaller than the cake itself. 
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All tlio articles referred to in the recipes for ornamented cakes, will be 
foiuid on reference to the Index. {See Glace Icing for directions for 
icing small cakes.) 

BISCUITS. 

Biscuits are now to bo bought in great variety, and their manufacture 
in private liouses is on a very small scale as a rule. All things considered, 
it is as cheap to buy as to make them. For this reason partly, and also for 
lack of space, our recipes arc not numerous ; again, when the crisp biscuits 
are under consideration, it must be r(‘membeied that machinery lIRs to be 
brought to bear in most cases to bring about the requisite dryness, the 
dough being often too stiff to roll by hand, and home-made biscuits of 
this class are but poor imitations of the real thing. Yet, with care, very 
nice biscuits, espccialh’ of the softer kinds, known as dessert biscuits, may 
be made, and there is the advantage of having tlieni fresh. All the recipes 
for rock cakes serve f(»r biscuits, by rc'ducing the size ; very good baking 
tins should be used, as a quick oven is wanted, and a moment too long 
with a thin leaking tin and burning results. Then, all cakes of the “ short 
bread ’’ type can be made into biscuits of various shapes, and by altering 
the flavourings a good variety is obtained. All biscuiits should be kept in 
tins with tightly-fitting lids. The invalid specialities herein includea, are 
perhaps an exception to the nile that home-made biscuits are as costly as 
bought ones. 


ABC Cakes.—Required : a 
hreakfastcupful of wheat flour, a quart 
of sour milk or buttermilk, a teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda, and some 
cooked cereal of the A B C brand. 
These comprise barley, oats, and maize. 
Cost, about 6d. 

Mix the eggs and milk with the flour 
to a batter ; add a little salt, and then 
stir in the cereal to make a very thick 
hatter, or soft dough, that can he ju.^t 
poured into a well-greased baking-tin, 
such as is used for Sally Ijunns. The 
soda is stiiTcd in hist. Bake in a quick 
oven. To ho eati’ii hot with huttiT ; 
they are sometimes cooked in inuftin or 
crumpet rings. Any sort of cooked 
grain may ho thus nsinl up. Should 
sweet milk he used add a teaspoonful 
of tartaric acid. Those hind butter if 
a little corn-flour be added to the flour, 
say a fourth the quantity. 

Note. — The cereal needs but a little 
cooking, in milk enough to swell it. 

Aerated Bread.—Broad of this 
kind, prepaa'd according to Dr. 


Bauglisli's patent, has a largo sale in 
London. Flour, water, Siilt, and car- 
bonic acid gas (the latter forced into 
the dough by machinery) are tho 
materials. Ojunions differ as to tho 
flavour, though most people like tho 
hn ad for a change. It is considered 
nourishing, and freedom from handling 
is a strong point in its favour, Thoso 
who liuvc the oppoiiunity do well to 
change their bread from time to time. 

Almond Icing or Almond 
Paste. — There are several ways of 
making this, and it is generally very 
popular. Kequired : almonds, sugar, 
eggs, &c., as below. Cost, about Is. 
per pound on an average, but it varies 
with the almonds and amount of 
sugar used. 

To a pound of finely-chopped sweet 
almonds add a pound and a half of 
fine castor sugar and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla essence ; then make into a paste 
with tho whites of raw eggs, aomng 
them by degrees. About two will be 
required, but it depends on tho size. 
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When required of a rich colour, the 
yolks should be used alone, or some | 
cooks prefer a mixture of j’olks and 
Ayhitos. About half an ounce of bitter 
almonds are add(?d to each pound of 
sweet by some, and a little lemon juice 
or brandy in place of vanilla. iSome- 
limos the almonds are pounded, 
(iroimd almonds may bo bought, but 
they arc mixed with sugar as a rule, 
and this should be borne in mind. 
For a cheaper icing, two pounds of 
sugar may be allowed to one of 
almonds, and th(‘n the llavour should 
bo heightened by the addition of 
almond or ratafia essence. The almonds 
should be carefully blanched. Nuts 
of a cheaper kind are often used with 
almonds when expense is an object, 
and if well flavoured with essence the 
mixture is not very ciisily detected. 

Another uay. — Mix a pound of icing 
sugar with half a pound of ground 
almonds ; add an egg, beaten a little, 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice, the stime 
of sherry, a few drops of almond j 
essence, and a little vanilla, if liked, 
lliis or the above should be lightly 
worked for a f(*w minutes on a lK)ard 
dusted with fine sujrar. Should tht‘se 
icing.s ever be found too soft, never 
add flour, as .sometimes recomnu-ndHl, ! 
but ]»ut in more .<ugjir; but the lM«-t ! 
May to avoid ovcr-rnoi.slnes.s is to add j 
the eggs very cautious!}'. 

An old-fashioned M ay of making this 
is to mix the almonds and sug^tr in a 
copjKjr sauctqjan over a g(‘iitle fire, 
Morking M*ith a spoon until hot, and j 
sprinkling now and then with a few 
dn)p8 of M ater. No eggs are ne<‘ded, 
ITiis d(x*s not eat so rich as the alK)V(‘ 

It is used for tails very often, l^eing 
left to get cold, and then rolled 
out. 

Almond and Chocolate Xcing. 

— This is very nice. Other nuts may 
be used thus, a mixture of almonds 
and cocoa-nut Ix ing very gofai. Re- 
quired : three-quailers of a pound of 
SMeet almonds, half an ounce of bitter ' 
ones, two ounces (.f vanilla- fiavoured ' 
chocolate, four ounces of fine sugar, un i 


ounce of butter, and a raw egg. Cost, 
about Is. Cd. 

The butter should be melted by 
gentle heat, and added M'ith the egg, 
after the rest of the materials hav 
been mixed. The almonds may be 
pounded, or chopped, or ground. If 
required broM'ii, add a few drops of 
coffee-broM'ii colouring. More sugar 
will often be liked. 

Almond or Cocoa-nut Cones. 

— These dainty cakes arc made by 
taking taihor of the icings of th<^ sanu! 
mime {see rcci])es), and forming it into 
little cones, i.e. sugar-loaf shapes, I’lit 
Ihtni on tins in a cool oven to dry a 
little. Tlie tins should be nibbed 
with M'hitc Max : then cover the cones 
M'ith very thin short paste — it cannot 
be too thin. Cut off any excess paste 
M’ith a knife, making an even join, 
and bake ; then, M'hen cold, decorate 
M'ith various icings, coating M'itli one 
colour and piping Mith another, 
recij)es.) iJi.'h on a lace pa])er. 

Almond Short Cake.— This is 
very rich and delicious, and M'ill kcej> 
w( 11 in a tin box. Requind : a pound 
of Vienna flour, a quarter of a pound 
of |>otato flour, ten ounces of fresli 
butter, five ounces of ground alinomlN, 
seven ounces of t aslor sugar, llie rind 
of a quarter of a lemon, Imo eggs, and 
a tablespounfiil of thick cream. Some 
almonds, in strips, and roughly-criislK d 
sugar are also Munted for gitniishing 
the tojis. Cost, about 2s. 2d. 

Rub the butter in the flour, and add 
the other materials, mixing all the 
time M'ith the tips of the fingers ; then 
driip in the yolks c>f eggs and cream, 
and M'ork to a paste very lightly. If 
large?, one egg may suffi(*e. Fonu 
into oval cakes lialf an inch thick, 
brush the tops M’ith Ixaten M’hite of 
egg, and sprinkle* M’ith the sugar and 
almonds; about four strips will l>e 
enough for each, or they may be 
e’lmppeMl and strcMii over. Transfer 
from the bonid t(» the baking-sheet 
with greiit care, and bake; ns direci(xi 
for SjlOKT liliKAD, 
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Alpha Rocks-— Theso arc very 
nice tfjacakes. lif^quircd : three- 
qiiartci’8 of a pound of flotir, six ounces 
of su^ar, four ouncfis of butter, two 
ounces of sweet almonds, an ounce of 
curmnts, the same of candied peel, and 
one e}^^;. Cost, about lOd. 

iV^at the butt(!r to cream, and stir in 
tlu! sugar and egg and beat w(;ll. The 
j)tH‘l should be in shreds, and the 
almonds chopped and mixed with the 
rto«ir and currants, then added to the 
r«st with light stirring. The Hour 
must be dry and sifted, riace rocky 
heaps on a greased tin, using a fork, 
and bake in a good oven. A drop or 
t wo of almond essence can be added. 
T’iin(' to bake, about twent}" minutes. 
Enough for a dozen to fourteen cakes. 

American Raised Biscuits. 

—A “biscuit,” in the States, signifies 
a hot cake that is eaten for breakfast. 
'J’ho following is representative of the 
class. Acquired : a pint of milk, an 
ounce of butter, the siime of lard, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, two tables]»oon- 
fuls of liquid yt'ast, and about a pound 
and three-quarters of flour. Cost, 
abotit 7d. 

"I'hcso are to be niixc^d over night 
and covori'd ; in the morning the bis- 
cuits are fonn(‘d by rolling the dough 
and cutting in squares, and baking in 
a quick ovc*n. Another way is to roll 
the dough thinner— it should be soft - - 
and cut two or three jaeces, laying one 
on the other ; then, wh(ui doru‘, tln*y 
can be scparat('d for buttering. Another 
sort of biscuit i.s made from flour, with 
a little salt and fat of some kind ; this 
is made up with sour milk or butter- 
milk, anrl resembles a good scone. 
Very light handling and quick baking 
are the special points. 

(Sve Gu.^u.vm Bueakiwst Biscuits.) 

American Crackers.— The thin 
biscuits bearing this name are to ho 
bought in tins. They are to bo used in 
any of the recipes whore “cracker 
(Tuinbs ” are an ingroditmt. “ Soda 
crackers,” and many similar biscuits 
anawer the same purpose. I 


American Crnllers.— Ko- 

qiiired: a pound of sugar, six eggs, 
two ounces of butter, the same of lard, 
a tcaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
milk and flour as below. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

Th(i fat should bo cream(^d with the 
sugar, and most thoroughly b(vitcn ; 
the eggs are added singly, and the 
beating continued for some time ; then 
half a gill of milk goes in, and enough 
sifted flour by d(*grecs, with the soda, 
to make a soft dough that can be ro.llcd 
on a board. The dough should not be 
in the lea.st sticky. Cut in small 
nuinds half an inch thick, and fry in 
hot fat to a nice brown. They should 
putt* out a good deal, but this depends 
much on the mixing. These are much 
lighter with less sugar, say half a 
pound. 

Another u'aif . — Required : five eggs, 
a quarter of a pound of fre.sh butter, 
half a pound of sugar, flour, a table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon or mix€*d 
spice, twice the measure of brandy, and 
a tablcspoonful of saleratus. Cost, 
about Is. fid. 

Proc(‘cd as above, adding the flour 
last thing. Roll and cut in strips, and 
twist or plait these, so that they form 
little irregularly shaped cakes when 
done. There are endhjss ways of vary- 
ing the form. Drain and serve in a 
light pile, with sugar over, and piping 
hot. Those to whom crullers are new 
will do well to reduce the amount of 
spice in a trial batch. They are an 
American dish, and spice is more freely 
used in that country than in our owm. 
All sorts of essences can be used for 
flavouring them. 

American Jelly Cake.— 

foundation is the Siime as for Layer 
Cake, but the c.iikes are thinner — 
about luilf an inc h wlien done — and 
are spread witli any kind of fruit jelly 
and pih'd up in threes. They are very 
nice plain but better, in the opinion of 
some, with cream. 

Apple Cake.— Required: flaky 
paste, and a filling as under. Cost, 
about Is. 
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Cover a good-sized tin plate with a 
thin sheet of paste, and put the follow- 
ing over in the order named. Three 
ounces of currants, five ounces of good 
apples, cored and in thin round slices, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of mixed 
spice, an ounce and a half of cfistor 
sugar, or more if tart apples, two 
ounces of candit‘d peel in shreds, a 
sfiltspooiiful of grated lemon peel, and 
an ounce of butter in little bits. Cover 
with jMiste, glaze, and bake, and serve 
hot or cold. Tins may appear out of 
place at tea. but that is the meal at 
which it should be served. 

Apple Short Cakes. — He- 

quired : a pound of flour, a pinch of 
salt, a teas}X)onful of baking powder, 
two ounces of lard, three of butter, the 
yolk of an egg. an ounce of sugjir, and 
a gill and a half of cold water, or half 
may be milk, and some stewed apples 
as IkjIow. Cost, about Is. 

The paste should be made in the 
sfimc way tis ordinary short jiastc : the 
less it is handled the better. It should 
not stick to the fingers or the lioard. 
Roll out in a round cake a little more 
than half an inch thick, and bake in a 
good oven. Wh(?n done take it out at 
once or it will get drj", and with a 
shaiq) knife, dipped in boiling water 
and dried, sjdit it ruinul the edge, 
sepanite it, and spread with the apjde 
])uree, of which aliout half a j>ound will 
le wanted. {Se< reci|K' for Aitle 
T i ITS, Goon, in ra^tn/.) A little 
extra spice should be put in, that is 
the only difference. Itej)lace tin* lop 
fd’ the* cake, sift sugar over, and serve 
h‘>t or cold for t<?a, or in jdaco of a 
pudding at dinnitr. I'ears and quiiK'OS 
may lx* used* in the same way. tToain 
or custard is a great imj>rovcinent to 
these cakes. 

Not*. — T he oven must bfj slower 
than for jiastry, owing to the thickness 
of the cake. 

Another way is to make two cakes, 
and Jay one on another to bake, then 
to sepanite as aljove. 

Amrowroot Cake. — Kcx^uired : 
four ounces of arrowroot, the same of 


flour, three-quarters of n pound of fino 
sugar, and the same weight of eggs in 
their shells. Cinnamon is a suitable 
flavouring, this being an invalid’s cake. 
Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The arrowroot should be froo from 
lumps, and sifted with the flour. The 
mode of making is the same as for 
Sponge Cakes. The colour should 
bo pale brown when done. Tho sugar 
may lie reduced to ten ounces for 
thos«? who like a plainer cake. When 
expense has to be eonsidei*cd, good 
corn-flour or maizona may bo used. 
For ricc-floiir sponge cake substitute 
rice-flour for the arfowroot ; or use a 
mixture. 

Austrian Cherry Cake. 

This n'seinbles the ptiddings of our 
own country, and may be served as a 
]>udding, or for tea as a cake. Re- 
quired : ten ounctvs o{ bread-crumbs, 
the whit(‘s of sr*vi>n eggs and the yolks 
of four, the peel of a lemon ((rhojiptHl 
small), five ounces of ca.stor sugar, and 
a quarter of a jiouml of dark juicy 
<hciTii\s (stoiK'd). C’osf, about Is. to 
Is. 3d. 

The bread, sugar, and yolks of eggs 
are fi!>t lavitcn together, then mixed 
with the lemon and the whites of the 
eggs -the* latte r sluuiM l)o whiske*! to 
a finn froth. 'Fhe eherri<*s are put in 
last, very carefully. The mould u.sed 
must lie well buttensl, and lots of 
room l(*ft for rising. Served liot or 
cold. "J'o test th«* cak(‘, pass a wooden 
sk« w«r to the bottom through the 
centre, and if it comes out ebsm the 
eake is dime. 

Note, — O lh*T fruits may lio U8(*d in 
the same way ; nispberries art? nice, 
ami danuams make a rith cake; apple 
jiulp is also gooil, or grat'd raw apples 
will do. 

Austrian Dough Cake. — 

Rwniinsi : four ouncits oach of raisins 
and currants, two ounct^ of sliced 
swfs't almonds, n Kalts]KX>nful of 
ground cinnamon, four ouneos of 
thiiily-slifMHl figs, and two ]>oijnds of 
good light broad dough. Coat, abocit Is. 

Take the dough aft<;r it has risim 
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(it should he soft, but not at all sticky), 
and work it with the hands into a 
long sheet on a board, then put the 
other materials all over, and work up 
into shape for baking in a tin as an 
ordinary cake ; or roll out thinly, and 
cut out with a round cutter into Ciikes 
for serving one to each person, and 
bake as buns, scones, &c. 

For a richer cake, add a quarter of 
a pound of butt(5r and two l)caten 
c‘ggK ; this is very nice, and may be 
spread with butter and sliced for tm. 

Baba an Bhum. — Il(‘quired : 
a pound of flour, water, milk, and 
eggs BS under, sugar, rum, fruit, 
yeast and syrup. Average cost, with- 
out syrup, about Is. 2d. 

Mix a fourth of the flour with a 
tablespoonful of fresh yeast, and a 
gill of toju’d water, and cov(‘r until 
well risen. Tut the rest of the flour i 
on a board, and ludlow tho middle, 
]»ut in a pinch of salt and six ounces 
of castor sugjir, a gill of tepid milk 
(or half cream for a rich baba), then 
beat in three and a half large, or four 
medium - sized eggs, one at a time. 
Add the yeast mixture, and half a 
glass of rum, and boat the whole 
together. Colour a rich yellow. The 
mould for baking should be very well 
buttered, and only half, or a little 
under, filled, for it sliould rise a lot 
in baking. A very moderate oven is 
wanted. When done the cake will 
be a rich colour. An ounce or two of 
butter and currants, or raisins, are a 
matter of choice. Serve hot with 
syrup over. {Sec Syuui* for Cakes.) 
Tho baba is of Folish origin, and 
formerly rye flour and llungariun 
wine w'ore used in it. It is sometimes 
served cold. 

Baking Powder Scones.— 

Those are good if made and got into 
the oven without delay. Kequii'cd : a 
pound and a half of flour, an ounce 
and a half of fat of any kind, throe- 
quarters of a pint of cold milk and 
water, mixed, two teaspoonfuls of 
fresh baking powder, and a little 
salt. Cost, about 5d, 


Hub the fat in, and add Ihe rest, 
mixing with tho fingers to a dough, 
Fonn into three rounds nearly an 
inch thick, and cut each into four, 
and bake in a quick oven twenty 
minutes or so. An ounce of sugar 
may be added, or the same of currants, 
and another ounce of fat for better 
scones. Glaze when nearly or quite 
done. The rounds may be left uncut 
for largo scones, then the tops should 
be pricked with a fork, and the time 
increased for baking, or cut half 
through the rounds in the form of a 
cross, and brfjak when done. {See 
Glaze for Dins, .S( o.nes, Ac.) 

Banbury Cakes. — Required : 
paste, and filling as below. Cost, 
about 2d. each. 

Take paste Ko. 9, 10, or 11, and cut 
in ovals ; i)ut n spoonful of the filling 
(or “meat”) on, and bring tho edges 
togcth€*r, making the ends rather 
pointed ; this is done by ]>rcs8ing out 
the centre with the rolling pin. fc^omo 
experience is needed to make the cakes 
a good shfipe. A way which is found 
easier by many is to cut two ovals for 
each cake, and spread linlf with tho 
mixture, then brush the edges with 
white of egg, and lay the second on, 
j>ressing tho edges closely and neatly. 
Rut these are not the orthodo.x style. 
The pastry should he well glazed. 

Filling Xo. 1. — Alix a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, half a small 
nutmeg grated, half a pound of w’ashed 
and dried currants, an ounce and a 
half of candied peel in dice, and an 
ounce of butter rubbed into a tea- 
spoonful of flour ; blend the whole,' 
and moisten with a little rum or rum 
shrub. This is a gocni mixture. 

Xo, 2. — A pound of currants, half a 
pound of lemon and orange candied 
peel cut finely, half a pound of butter, 
creamed, and a teaspoonful of ground 
allspice, wuth cinnamon to taste. A 
little flour should be added, or the 
crumb of a penny sponge cake. With 
so much butter this is rich, and a 
plainer pastry would better suit. 

Xo, 3. — Tins is very nice. Cream 
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four ounces oi butler, add the same of 
sup^r, six or seven ounces of currants, 
a largo egg beaten and strained, two 
ounces of chopped candied jujcI, an 
ounce each of flour and s[K)nge cak(i 
crumbs, with grated nutmeg or other 
spice to taste. The addition of a 
spoonful of rum is optional, luit a 
great improvement. Tin* rind of a 
ItMiion is sometimes added, and a Utlh^ 
juice; and the mixture is varied in 
endless other Avays. In the season 
some use a little mineemeat, made 
ratluT with cake or biscuit crumbs, 
for cakes of this kind, or for K( i les 
t'AKtS. 

Batll Buns. — Required : two 
pounds of flour, three -(piarters of a 
poun<l of butter, an ounce and a half 
of dri(?d yeast, half a pound of castor 
sugar, half an ounce of carraway seeds, 
a quart(T of a pint of tepid milk. th(‘ 
Fame of water, six large or eight 
small eggs, and oth<ir ingredients as 
ladow. C'ost, about 2s. 

Rub the butt<T in the flour, add the 
yeast and liquids, then work up aii<l 
cover for an hour or more ; win.ui well 
risen, the sugar should be j»ut in with 
the egir.s and seeds, and thf ini.xture 
worked lightly for a few minutes; 
then dnq) sjxMinfuls on a greased tin, 
and strew the lops with neaghly- 
cnishetl sugar or earraway comfits. 
Rake in a quick oven. C'andied peel 
is often added, and the .seed.s oniittt'd. 
Slore niiik may b<* wantiti ; the dfuigh 
should l>e foft, just stiff enough to 
keep its shajKi on the tins. The buns 
arc* better if put oaxt boiling water 
for half an hour after shaping, A 
glaze is rdten made by mixing a little 
sugar and water, wdth ivhich the buns 
an* washed, then dredgcnl with stigar; 
ilu*y are moix* liable io burn, but )<Hjk 
nicer. {See also Gi.azk fou Rr.\s, 
Arc., No. 1.) 

\<#TE.— 'iTie same mixture, minus 
seeds, and with the addition of a 
qmtrR r of a ]»oui)d of chopjasl candiwl 
|>*'<1, and six oure es of sultanas, tiiaktrs 
ex(-elb nt sultana buns. The abirve 
luukes a good numWr of buns. 


Biscuit Powder.—Riacuits may 

be reduced to a fine powder by drying 
tluun in the oven, and ndling them 
with a eommon rolling*pin on a boai*d. 
'J’lie crumhs should be sifted, the 
coarse jvirtieles lK*ing again rolled, 
ami pa.ssed through the sii ve until the 
whole is unifonnly lim*. IMain bis- 
cuits fur crumbs for fish, and sweete 
I biscuits for converting into crumbs 
! for coating swe( ts for frying, or for 
1 children's food, an* all pr(‘\>areil thus. 
If tht* biscuits are freshly baked, the 
drying is not rssontial. 

Biscuits, Hard, Plain. Re. 

quireil : half a pound of lard or butter, 
four pounds of flour, a little s;ilt, and 
\ alxmt a quart of skim milk. Cost, 

; about Ks. 2d. to Is. -Id. 

I The butter should be midled in the 
i milk, and added to the* flour ; tie* niU'^H 
should be beaten with a rolling jun 
I until quite smooth. Roll thifdy. or 
make them half an inch thick and the 
j size of the toj) of a tumbler if likeil, 
I and ]>riek well, 'i'he t}iiek(T kind tak'* 
i .Muiie time to bake, and the oven should 
be moderat(‘. 

AtVfthcr nm /. — Allow an egg to 
every pound of flour, and a teaspv»on- 
ful of sjilt to t wo jtounds. and add milk 
K>r water, or lx>th to makr* a stiff pi>te. 
RnM-eed as above. An ounce of sugar 
■ to the pound may be usixl if for tea. 

(.'ana way seeds may Is* added to cither 
' of tlie abo\a‘. 

J A Hot /ter ivay . — Tho.s<‘nre rather like 

i “ Water bisc uits ” as sold by grocers, 
j Allow’ an egg, three ounces of butler 
' and lard and three-quarters of 

a j)int of wat< r to thia*e pounds of 
flour and a little ssill. The thinner 
, fh**y are rolled the better. They ninst 
, lx* well pricked, ami laid on tinsdustixl 
; witli flour. 'I'he ovi*n shruild be hot 
enoiig-h at first to blister the surface ; 

! let them finish in a co<ih*r |«rt. They 
shoulii la* nieely browned. Ry adding 
»xuiie carniwnys and a little sugar, ttiid 
mixing with milk, bi<H'iiiU similar to 
**thin AlsTnelhy’s are oblain«“«l. 
'I'hes*- want a cooler oven timn tho 
pleeeding. 
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Boston Cream Cakes.— Those 
nr<^ very nice for te^i, or will serve as a 
luncheon or dinner sweet. Koquired : 
lialf a pound of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound of pastry flour, eight eggs, 
a ])int of water, about an eighth of 
which should be rose or orange flower 
water, and a i)inch of salt. For the 
tilling of the cakes, niquired also a 
quart of milk and cream mixed — about 
an eighth of the latter will do— four 
ounces of com-flour, two eggs, two 
ounces of butter, six to eight oimcos 
of sugar, and a flavouring of vanilla. 
Cost, ab(»ut 2s. 8d. to 28. lOd. 

First heat the water, and put the 
butter in, and when it boils stir in the 
flour from the left hand, and beat 
rapidly witli the riglit. The flour 
must be sifted. Then take from the 
fire after stirring all until it is smooth 
(th(;rc should be no lumps); and add 
the yolks of the eggs, one at a time, 
beating betw’oen each addition. Then 
cool a little, and put in the vanilla 
essence. Beat the whites of eggs 
to a froth, and stir th(mi in as lightly 
as possible, but blend well, or the 
cakes w'ill be streaky, and take care to 
have a large pan should this quantity 
be made. But the materials, if divided, 
will make a nice-sized di.sh. Have 
th(^ baking-tin ready, covered with a 
sheet of slightly-greased paper, and 
ilro]) the mixture on from a sjK)on, 
leaving a space hetw’eon, and hake in a 
sharp oven for about tiflecn minutes. 
A dessertspoon should be u.sed, or a 
very large h'asjwon, as the cakes will 
l iso a good deal. When done, heat a 
sharp kniftf, and split them open at 
one side, then fill w'ith the corn-flour 
mixture. This is made by boiling the 
corn-flour w'ith the milk and cream as 
for blancmange, then beating in the 
eggs and sugar with the flavouring, 
and leaving for a minute below boiling 
point for the eggs to cook. This is 
made very sweet, as it will be notiood 
that there is no sugar in the cakes 
themselves. These are to be filled 
while hot, and should be eaten the day 
they are made; after standing the 
cakes become tough, 


Another way . — If to be eaten hot, 
the filling may bo made less sweet, 
and a small spoonful of any nice fruit 
icily or jam be inserted. This is done 
by putting the above filling on one 
side and the jam on the other, then 
pressing the cakes together again. 
The jam should be stiff, and made 
warm before using. The cakes are 
also nice when filled with whipped 
crojim, well sw'ectened and flavoured. 

Brandy Snaps .-I^cquired ; three- 
quarters of a pound of treacle, six 
ounces of butter, or half lard, half a 
pound or more of flour, half a pound 
of sugar, and lialf an ounce of ground 
ginger w'ith a pinch of nutmeg if liked. 
Cost, about lOd. to Is. 

The butter should be melted in the 
treacle, and the other ingredients 
added a little at a time, tlien mix 
well. The baking tins mu.st be very 
slightly greased, and the mixture 
dropped on from a .spoon, huiving room 
for spreading. Bake to a light brown 
in a gentle oven. Try the mixture ; 
it may require a little more flour, or 
if too stiff, add a little more treaele ; it 
should run easily. When wantcil pale, 
use white sugar and the finest gohleii 
syrup. 

The snaps may bo curled while 
warm round a rolling pin. 

Bread. — the Alcuarkt for 
various kinds, and Introduction to this 
cluipter, and Hoi sehold Bke.ad, for 
general directions.) 

Bread Cri^be. — To prepare 

crumbs for frying fish, or making 
puddings, and various other pur|)osos, 
take bread a few days old from a light 
loaf, then ruh it through a wire sieve — 
this is the way to get crumbs even. 
New bread will clog and not produce 
light crumbs ; bread u week old may 
be used. 

Browned Crumbs. — Anv scraps of 
crust and crumb of bread should bt^ 
put in the oven and dritxl slowly, until 
evenly browned all over. Then roll 
them on a board and pass through a 
wire sieve, rolling again those that 
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will not go through. Where a “rotary 
grater ” is at hand, a good deal of time 
is saved, as tho bread is soon reduced 
to fine powder. These crumbs will 
keep some time if bottled for use. 
The term “ raspings is applied often 
to bread so prepai’od, but strictly, 
raspings are made by rasping the 
crust from loaves ; tliey may be had of 
bakers and confectioners. 

Browned or Fried Crumbs for serving 
with game. — The sieve used for these 
should bo coarser than that for crumbs 
for fish frying. It is a good plan to 
dry them a little in the oven before 
frying when extra cris])ness is liked. 
They should be shaken into the fut, 
and that is best of clarified butter ; a 
couple of ounces for four ounces of 
bread. Stir until a goldtui brown, 
then take the crumbs up with a skim- 
mer, and drain on a soft hot cloth 
before the fire. Some cooks brown 
tho crumbs in a tin in the oven, using 
butter and turning often, but we 
advise the frying. 

Bread Dice, or Croutons.— 

Dice arc used for soups and other 
dishes. The)’ arc generally from a 
quarter to half an inch sejuare, and 
should be from evenly-cut slices, freed 
from crust. The fat used may be 
butter, clarified fat, or vegetarian fats, 
aeeording to the dish ; it should be 
very hot, and a good supply is needed. 
As soon as the broad is brown and 
crisp, remove and drain on paper or a 
cloth. A frying basket assi-sts the 
process if a good supply is needed. 
81iake the basket w-tdl on removing it 
from the fat. {See Ckouto.ns in 
Garnishes.) 

Breakfast Bolls, Quickly 

Made . — ThcBc are very nice, and the 
crust is soft. Iteq Hired : a pound and 
a half of flour, an ounce of lard, half 
an ounce of butter, tw’o teasjioonfuls 
of fresh baking powder, a teusrioonful 
of siipir, half as much salt, ana a pint 
of milk — skim will do. Cost, about 
Cd. 

Hub the fat in tho flour, and mix 
with the milk, Ac., to a light dough. 


They cannot bo handled too little or 
too lightly. Form into little rolls and 
brush with milk. When half done, 
brush again for a crust of extra soft- 
ness. For a crisper crust, brush with 
egg or glaze {see Glaze for Buns, &c.) 
before baking. Sugfir is optional. A 
trifle more flour may bo wanted. 

Another way. — These arc richer. 
Allow an ounce of butter, an egg, a 
tcaspoonful of salt, the siime, or more, 
of sugar, a dessertspoonful of baking 
powder, and half a pint, or mther 
more, of new milk to every pound of 
flour — half brown and half white is 
nice for a change ; for very light rolls, 
use a mixture of Hungarian and b(>st 
white English. Proceed as, above 
directed. For excellent tea rolls, the 
sugjir may be increased to a table- 
spoonful or some fruit added. 

BHde or Wedding Cake.— 

Iletpiired : a ])Ound and two ounces of 
dry sifte d flour, a (piurter of a pint of 
ruin, or half brandy, a quarler of a 
pound of treacle, tho same of sugar, 
eight eggs, thrce-quartcus of a pound 
of butter, three ounces of sweet 
almonds, blanched and chojiped, two 
ouneijs of crushed ratafias, a nutmeg, 
a small salts]>oonful of ground cloves 
and allspice, mixed, two pounds of the 
best curmnts, washed and dried, half 
a pound of chopped sultanas, half a 
pound of candied citron, and seven 
ounces each of orange and lemon p(?el, 
and icing as below. Cost, about ds , 
exclu-sivc of icing. 

The above materials w’cigh over 
seven j)ound.s; and with tho icing a 
cake of from twelve to thirteen pounds 
may bo made ; but the weight depend.s 
upon th<^ tliicknc'SH of tlie icing and 
th{f amount of decoration. The butter 
and sugar are to be beaten, and Uie 
eggs added, with the trc^aclo, and again 
beahm; the mtafias are to bo soaked 
in the spirit, and added next. The 
spice is put with tho flour, and a 
saltspoonful of salt ; the fruit and peel 
are mlded, the citron in large, and the 
lemon and orange in small, shreds. 
This second mixture is then to bo very 
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thoroughly blended with the first. 
The baking tin or ring should ho lined 
with several folds of well - buttered 
paper, and a few folds should be put 
round the outside of the tin. It 
should be set on a stout baking tin; 
and if that can be put on a second one 
spread with ashes or sawdust all the 
better. Unless the oven is very 
reliable, it will be better to send the 
Ciike to a baker’s oven. A steady heat 
is wanted all through ; and if the top 
shows signs of getting too dark, it 
should be covered with paper. The 
cake should be dark and rich -looking. 
To know when done, apply the usual 
test (page lOOG). The time depends 
upon the depth and the heat of the 
oven; a shallow aiko is best, about 
three inches when done. A cake of 
this sort is not intended to be light; 
the amount of fruit prevents that. It 
should be made at least a few weeks 
besfore it is used ; and better still, a 
couple or throe months. If used 
while quite fresh, the flavour is not 
nearly so good. The paper should be 
kept on, and the place of storage cool, 
but not damp. (For the Almond Icing, 
see p. 1007.) This may be any thickness 
from half an inch to an inch. Some 
modern cjikes are made wdth a second 
coating at the bottom, which adds to 
the expense, as w ell as the excellence, 
of the cake. The top should be made 
level. (For the White IciKo, see 
below.) Give a rough coating first, 
and leave in a warm place, out of the 
dust, until next day ; then go over 
again, making it smooth. Use a 
palette knife, and dip now and then 
in cold water. On tho following day 
the final decoration may bo given. 
This is done by means of Jin icing 
bag and pipes, showm in Garnishes. 
Tho design is a matter of taste. If 
some small silver sweets are used, the 
work is simplified; and silver bands 
and leaves may be bought of a con- 
fectioner. Vine leaves arc pretty; 
and if a * thread” and small plain pipe 
be used, bunches of grapes may be 
imitated. When a more elaborate 
<sake is wanted, a vase of flowers is 


sometimes hired of the confectioner, 
and gum paste leaves bought ; the 
latter cannot be eaten. The majority 
prefer natural flowers nowadays ; 
and if the cake be placed on a round 
tray or stand, covered with silver or 
white paper, and entwdnod with white 
flowers and fern leaves, the effect is 
very good. A specimen vase w’ith 
more flow’ers may be put on the top. 

Note. — Unless for storing, the spirit 
may be reduced by a third. 

Bride Cake, or White Icing.* 

— Rtiquired : sugar, eggs, and lemon 
juice as below. Cost, about Is. 4d. to 
Is. Gd. 

The sugar should be sifted into a 
large basin ; and to tw’o pounds, the 
whites of four large, or five or six 
small, eggs may be put. The mixture 
must be beaten hard for about tw'cnty 
minutes, imtil it is a smooth shiny 
paste ; the «addition of a teaspoonf ui of 
lemon juice to a pound of sugar, or as 
much tartaric acid as w’ill cover a 
threepenny piece, will improve the 
appearance. A common fault wdth 
beginners is to ]>ut too much egg at 
first, and to beat too short a time ; if 
this be done, tho icing will run. A 
cheaper icing that does for ordinary 
cakes is made by using one egg only 
to three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
and adding a little water. While the 
icing is being used, the basin should be 
covered with a damp ^wiper, and, if it 
gets too dry, must be moistened and 
worked a little. This cannot bo 
properly made in a hurry ; and tho 
better the sugar, the nicer the icing. 
The same thing, coloured as required, 
is used for piping all sorts of cukes 
and sweets generally, and is tho 
coloured icing referred to in many of 
our recipes. The eggs must be fresh, 
and the white separated from the yolk 
wdth extra care, the specks being 
removed. An ounce of glyceriao to 
six poimds of icing sugar is used by 
some, and is said to prevent the icing 
cracking when dr}'. 


* It is an advantage to the lieginner to boy 

the sugar in tins with directions for use. 
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Note. — There are other names for 
this, such as “ hard icing,” “ frosting,” 
&c. Frosted Icing.) 

Brioche, or French Paste.— 

Required : flour, yeast, water, sugar, 
salt, milk or cream, and eggs. Cost, 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Take two pounds of fine dry flour, 
and separate eight ounces of it to 
make the leaven. Place this last into 
a pan, and mix with it two ounces of 
yeiist and a little warm water. Gash 
the surface of the jxiste. Put a cloth 
over the pan, and put it muir the fire 
for about twenty minutes to rise, 
^leanwhile make a hollow in the 
centre of the remaining flour, and put 
into it half an ounce of salt, an ounce 
of finely sifted sugar, and an eighth of 
a pint of cream, or some milk if there 
is no cream. Add a pound of good 
drj’ fresh butter cut into small pieces ; 
put them into the flour, and pour over 
all six eggs w'ell beaten. Work all 
this with the hand until the whole is 
quite smooth. If the flour will take 
one or two eggs more, add them ; but 
the i»aste must not be so soft as to 
adhere to tin* board or roller. When 
the leaven is well risen, si)read tlic 
pa.ste out, and the leaven over it, and I 
knead well together. Tlun cut into j 
small ]x>rtioii.s, and mix again, that ) 
the leaden may be thoroughly and j 
equally incor]K>nited with the other 
ingredients. Next, dust some flour on 
a cloth, and roll the brioche (for so it 
is now called) in it. Put it in a pan, 
and set it in a cool place in summtT, 
and in a w’arm place in winter. Use 
it the early part of the following day ; 
then knead it afresh ; and if the 
French form is desired, make some of 
it into balls of uniform size. Hollow 
them at the top, by pressing the 
thumb into them ; brush them over 
with eggs, and put a second much 
smaller ball into the hollow part of 
each. Glaze again with yolk of egg, 
and bake them for about half an hour 
in a quick oven ; or the brioche may ; 
be formed into cakes and placed on a | 
tin. Brioche may also be used as a I 


paste to make rolls for jams or jellies, 
or even for vol-au- vents ; but to many 
persons it is unpalatable, on ac(Jount 
of the largo proi)ortion of butter and 
eggs. More sugar is added by some, 
and a larger immber of eggs, as well 
as dried fruits of various kinds. 
Brioche may be baked in large fancy 
moulds, and servini as ttxi bread. 

Note.— I f for broakfa.st, it must be 
made over night, as it wants nearly 
tw’elvc hours’ standing. 

Brown Bread, a Simple Be* 
Cipe. — The flour may be coarse or 
fine, as pndeircd, and decorticated 
may l>o used in the .same way; or a 
mixture of one-third whitti and two- 
thirds brown flour is liki^ by nuiny. 
Proceed as for lIorsEnoLD or Fa.mily 
Bre.\i>, u.sing a trifle less sjilt, and an 
exti-a half ounce of yeast, increasing 
the w’ater as required — it should be as 
moist as po.s8ible. Plenty of time 
should be given h>r rising, and 
thorough baking is rcquircsl in a 
steady oven. Small loaves are l»e.st, or 
rolls are very nice ; lurg(‘ lojives are 
not satisfactory, as the crust gets bard 
! Indore the bread is done in the middle 
An ounce of butter, dissolved in the 
w’ater, is a great improvement to each 
quarter stone of flour; or milk and 
water may lx; ust*d. Those wlio have 
been accusb^med to white- bread, and 
desire to make a change, often find a 
mixture of equal parts of white and 
brown flour at firs! the most agreeable ; 
a loaf of whole meal may lin n K 
w'orked up to by degrees. Small 
pro])ortion8 of barley flour, or oatmeal, 
or maize meal may bo added to bn-ad 
of this sort. 

Note. — liran bread is not wliolo 
meal, or true brown bread ; that is n 
mixture of bran and flour, though it is 
somotimes palmed off by iinprinciph-d 
dealers as the genuine thing. When 
bran bread is required, good flour 
should bo used, and as much bran 
incorporated with it as may ho 
agi'ccablc. If bought, it should bo 
from a reliable dealer, os sometimes 
vcr>' poor flour is used in bran bread. 
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tho bran tending to hide its dirty 
colour. 

Brown Bread, Vegetarian. 

— Two recipes are given. The first is 
very quickly made, but is less suited 
to every day consuinj)tion than yeast 
bread. JN'o. 1 . — Kcq aired : two pounds 
of whole wheat meal of thi5 best 
quality, a pint of cold water, half an 
ounc(i of good baking powder, and a 
little siilt : a small saltspoonful will be 
enough. Cost, about 4(1. 

Th(‘ powder and salt are to be mixed 
with tho meal, and the wat(,r poured 
in, and mixed lightly with a wooden 
spoon. Then bake it at once in a tin, 
or on the oven shelf. It must not be 
kneaded; indeed tho dough should la; so 
soft that it could not be. The less it is 
touched with the hand, the better and 
lighter. Some prefer to mix quarter 
of an ounce of the best bicarbonate of 
soda with the flour, and to add the 
same wciglit of hydrochloric acid with 
the water, in w’hich case no salt is 
needed. 

Note. — The acid should be got from 
a most reliable source, or its purity for 
bread making cannot be guaranteed. 
The purpose for which it is required 
should be stated. The powder is more 
generally employed. 

Ko. 2. — Three pounds of whole meal, 
a pint and a half of tci)id water, an 
ounce of dried yeast, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and an ounce of good vegetable 
oil will make good bread. If the 
yeast be proved to be good, the whole 
may be worked up w ithout forming a 
leaven ; then the dough should rise 
for an hour or more, and be put in 
tins, and allowed to rise a little more. | 
Or, after the dough is first mixed, it | 
may be put straight in the tins to half I 
th(?ir depth, and covered until it | 
reaches nearly the top; then it is I 
ready for Iwking. The fat should be 
mixed in with the waiter and yeast. 

Buckwlieat Griddle Cakes.— 

llequired ; a quart of buckw heat flour, a 
tablospoonful of yeast, and some waiter 
and salt. Cost, about 4d. 

Use warm water, and make tho 


dough up very lightly, and let it rise 
for three hours. The top should look 
cracky when light enough to cook. 
The consistence should be that of thick 
hatter that can only just he poured 
with a ladle on to the griddle ; w’hcn 
one side is done turn, and when re- 
moved, butter and keep the cakes hot. 

Another icay . — Add a tablospoonful 
of treacle in addition to the yeast, and 
hake as above — or, what is more usual, 
on baking sheets in little iron rings, or 
muffin ring.s may be used. 

Butter Icings.— (5'cc Vienna or 
Buttku Icings.) 

Buttermilk Parkins. — He- 

quired : a pound of medium oatmeal, 
half a pound of flour, four ounces each 
of dripping and lard, half a pound of 
brown sugar, half a pound of treacle*, 
half an ounce* e>f ground ginger, the* 
SJimc of mixed spice, a teaspex)nful of 
carbonate of soda, and some buttermilk. 

1 Cost, about Is. 

Hub the fat in the flour and meal, 
aeld the dry ingi'cdients, and then the 
treacle*, warmed ei little, with enough 
buttermilk to make a light paste. Cut 
in round or square cakes half an inch 
thick, and bake slowly. Glaze when 
done. These are suitable for children. 
They are very light. 

Buttermilk Scones. — 

IlAKiNej Powder Scones.) Use butter- 
milk and a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, and half as much tartaric acid for 
every pound of flour. 

Canton Gingerbread.— Re- 
quired : three eggs, half a pound of 
flour, a quarter of a j^ound each of rice- 
flour and corn-flour, six ounces each of 
butter and pale moist sugar, a g^ill of 
jmle treacle, three ounces of candied 
ginger of good quality, the same of 
candied orange and lemon peel, a tea- 
spoonful of graft'd ginger, a good pinch 
of carbonate of soda, and a little 
essence of lemon. Cost, about Is. 4ti. 

Slice the i>oel and ginger, add to tho 
flours wdth tho sugar and spice ; melt 
the butter in the treacle, and add with 
the eggs, and give the whole a good 
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\mi\ sUt ihe soda in, attur mcUinj; it | 
in a UUlo warm milk. Ikiko in a j 
sYiallow tin lined with iMiper, and cut 
in fingers ior serving. 

To make into gingerhroad of the 
crisp kind, add fioiir enough to roll out, 
with an extra egg ; cut in rounds or 
fingers, or use a good-sized leaf-euttvr. 
Ground ginger can replace the candied. 

Charcoal Biscuits.—lioquired : 

a pound of Hour, fine and dry, a quar- 
ter of a pound of the finest willow 
charcoal, and sugar and wafer. 

The flour should he sieved, the char- 
coal added, and tlie mixture again 
sieved. Then mix, and add water hy 
di'grees until a stiff pastt' i.s l’<>rmed : 
add an ounce or so of sugar if liked, 
hut some will ]u*efer the hiscuit.s iiii- 
swoetoned, and tlu y are better in that 
form. Koll out half an inch thick, and . 
cut into oblongs or sipiares, and bake j 
in a brisk oven. St(jre in tins when j 
quite cold. They arc nicer when fresh, ! 
and if kept long it must bo in a dry 
place. 

Chelsea Buns. — (AV<fSF.Er»I{oi.i.s, 

Goon.) Tile dough given may be used 
or it can be a little swc('ter; then less 
moisture luu.st lx* used. Take jiieccs 
of two or three ounces, and work into 
thin rolls eight inches long. Twi.st them 
round and round like a spring, and jnit 
them nearly touching on a grea.sisl tin; 
they should jirovc over boiling water 
for a time, or be covered and set m ar 
the fire. Glazt^ when done, and serve 
hot or cold. Tut in Iho oven for a 
few seconds after glazing. An(»ther , 
way i.s to omit the seeds ;ind colour the 
dough witli saffron. Omit the butter 
in making this dough, and wlion the 
latter is ready 8]ireu(l it out, and put 
the fat over in little bits, then fold and 
roll ; repeat a lime or two, and dredge 
with sugar each time. 1'hen roll up 
like a ])udding and cut in slices, and 
bake with tlie slices touching each 
other ; wlien done tlujy can be readily 
separated. Glaze as before. They 
are sometime-s egged and sugared when 
three-pails done. 


Cherry Cake.'-Ohcrrii^s of good 
quality, either glace or crystaUisod, 
may bo added to a Madeiiu cake mix- 
ture, or a Gene\'a cako mixture if pre- 
ferred. {See Tocipos.) The ehorrics 
should be in quarters; about four 
ounces to eacli half-pound of flour 
used: a little cherry essence may 
be added, or a 8]>oonful of brandy 
or an ounce of chopped almonds with a 
drop t»r 1 wo of essence. These arc often 
iced with >vhitc icing on the top, and 
decorated witli more cherries and leaver 
cut from angeli(‘a. 

Chestnut Meal Biscuits.— 

Tlicsc are sold by dealers in vcgetiirian 
specialities. Tliey an.* very iKilatablo 
i and mmrisliing.and cost about Cd. to 8d. 
per pound. The iiu*al may be bought 
.and used at hmius in combination with 
flour, fur plain bi.scuiLs or cakes of 
various kinds. Sometimes a little 
banana flour is u.sed with the above ; 
that costs from lOd. per pound upwards 
on an average, and biscuits may 1 .m) 
liought about the same j>rice. Banana 
flour gives 8woetnc.ss and is liighly 
nourihhing ; a small quantity may 
llierefore be added with advantige to 
corn-flour and similar priparations, 
when u.sed for cakes, ice. 

Chocolate Cake.— For a ( hoco- 

lute sponge cako', follow the nx'ipe fur 
.S.woY C.\KE, decTi^jising the flour by a 
fourth, and adding gmted choe<»lat<* and 
a little vanilla flavouring. These arc; 
often baked as layer or sandwich c:ik(‘8, 
and the tojm iced with vanilla or choco- 
late icing. For a cake with butter, either 
of tho mixtures for Maokiua Cakk 
may be followed, omitting any flavour- 
ing, and using an ounce of chocolate 
or more, if liked, to ojich quailer pound 
of flour ; if cooked in a little milk, the 
cli<K;olafe is nicer, but it is soin<*tiiiic.s 
stirred in in the dry staU*. Anotlier 
wray is to us<* an ordinarjr sponge or 
other white cako, and slict; it, spreading 
the slices with cliocolute icing; tho top 
may bo dredged with coloured sugar 
before the icing sets. 

Chocolate Macaroons. — Re- 
quired : three-quarters of a pound of 
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ground swcofc almonds, a pound and a 
half of sifted loaf sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of finely- grated chocolate of the 
best quality, a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence, a tablcspoonful of vanilla 
sugar, and the whites of four small 
eggs, or of throe large ones. Cost, 
about 2.S. 

The niixture should be prepared as 
for Macaroons, Almond, and baked on 
wafer p!ip(*r in a gentle oven. They 
should h(' a little smaller than ordinary 
macaroons, and should be rather less 
flat ; tluM-efore, in laying them out, 
not nmeh room should be allowed for 
spreading. 

Christening Cake.~(‘SVr ieeii>(‘ 

for liuiDK CakR.) The use* of almond 
paste is ojitional. Tlie icing is gfun r- 
ally wliite with a little e<»loured 
icing for the (h'coration—tlje baby's 
name sometimes being piped in the 
centre, or a motto is very genonil. 
Small silver sweets may Ik; used for it. 
In the finisli of these cakes, a good deal 
is left to taste ; many resemble a bride 
cake, and some an’ garnished witli 
colourc^d flowers. Good fondants of 
delicati’ colours can bo used for the 
top of the cake. 

Cocoa-nnt Cake. — If fresh nut 
be use<l, an ounce; or two may be added 
to each lialf pound of flour used for 
the cake, and the recipe for any good 
white cuke — as Snow, ^Fadeira, Ac. — 
followed; the flavouring is generally 
rose waiter or a little vanilla. The 
same remarks a])ply to huns or 
biscuits. In the ease of a plain cake, 
a little more milk tlian usual .should 
bo addl'd — that of the nut bi;ing 
jireferably used. {See Swiss Cream 
Cake.) 

Cocoa-nutGingerbread.— Add 

two ounces of grated co(;oa-nut to a 
pound of flour, and follow the recipe 
for White Gingerrread. Add a 
little cocoa-nut milk. If liked, use 
three - quarters of a pound of flour 
to each quarter pound of nut, then the 
fat should be increased a little. For a 
very good houn gingerbread^ allow 
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four ounces of nut to a pound of flour 
or rice-flour, and add four or six ounces 
of butter or bird with spice to taste, 
and enough treacle and honey to make 
a paste that can be baked in little heaps 
or rolled out and cut in shapes. Cost, 
about 7d. per pound. A pinch of 
cinnamon may he usc'd if not objected 
to. 

Cocoa-nut Icing or Paste.— 

This resomldcs almona icing in appear- 
ance, and its uses are the same, lie- 
quired : two eggs, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and rose w'ater, half a 
X>euiid of icing sugar, and some giated 
cocoa-nut. Cost, about 9d. 

The sugar should be ])ut with the 
egg w'hiti'S only, and the flavouring 
and the nut — fresh, if possible — added 
until a x>aste of the right consistence 
is formed. This should be stiff 
enough to roll out unless it i.s desired 
to luive a rougli surface ; tluui it must 
be softir, and after it is spn.'ud on the 
toj) of the caki; the surfaee should be 
marked with ii fork or skewer. Tliis 
aj)plie8 to almond icing also. WliiTi 
tliis mode is follow’ed, the cake should 
bo set ill a cool oven for the top to get 
firm. The flavour may be varied by 
using brandy, orange flower water, 
orange juiee, or vanilla. 

Coloured Icing. — Bride 
Cake or AVhite Tcino.) Add any eolour- 
ing and a few' drops of flavouring, if 
liked ; for exainxde, rose essence with 
})ink, lemon essence wdth yellow'. 
Vanilla is a favourite flavour, then the 
lemon juice may be omitted. Delicate 
colouring is to bt; prefemnl to tlio 
liigbly-eoloured icings sometimes .seen. 
A pretty effect is always readily ob- 
tained l)y coaling a cake with icing of 
one colour, and dotting it all over with 
chopped candied fruit of another, as 
green on pink, yellow or pink on 
brown, and assorted fruits on a xxile 
yellow' ground. 

Coffee Cake, Good, or Gateau 
de Mocha.— Kequired : five eggs, 
six ounces of castor sugar, two and a 
half ounces each of flour and potato 
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flour, a teaspoonfiil of vanilla essence, 
and a dessertspoonful of coffee essence 
and icing as below. Cost, about Is. 3d. 
to Is. 6d. 

The above ingredients are to be used 
in the manner described under Sponge 
Cake ; or, if liked, an ounce of butter 
may be put in the flour. When the 
cake is done, ice it with coffee glace 
icing, and pipe it in a pattern with 
vanilla icing. {S('e Glace Icings.) 

Another way is to use the two icings 
fi-om a bag wdth a fancy pipe, putting 
a row of each alternately. The shape 
of the cake is a matter of taste. A 
Madeira cake mixture may bo used for 
a richer cake, flavoured as above ; no 
other flavouring must be added. 

Coffee or Chocolate £clairs. 

— Required : a foundation as for 
Boston Cream C.^kes, and other in- 
gredients as below. Cost, about 2d. 
each. 

Add to the mixture given for the 
cakes an ounce of sugar and the yolk 
of another egg ; then proc(H‘d as 
directed in the recipe, except that thtj 
batter is to be forced out in fing(*r 
shapes on the tins. Just before the 
cakes are tiiken from the oven they 
may be dredged with sugar and put 
back for a minute. When c<K)1, split 
and fill with whi])ped cream that has 
been flavoured with coffee essence or 
with vanilla as liked, and coat 
with coffee glace or butler icing ; the 
latUjr mu.st be put on from a Irag and j 
pipe. {See recipes in this chapter.) A ^ 
thick custard is soinetimcjs used for the j 
filling. The ciikes are lighter if the 
sugar be omitted in the foundation ; 
then the filling and coating must be a 
little sweeter than usual. i 

For chocolate^ use choirolate prejjara- ' 
tions of the same kind in place of 
c'oflH;. In diffcTcuit shajK-s, and ac- | 
cjording to the filling, cakc*H cjf the* kind j 
are called by various naincr.'*. I'hc'y 
are very nic.c^ wlien filled with a pureV j 
of fruit and crcjain, and the top may I 
1 m* garnislmd according to taste witli | 
icing, Ac., or left jdain. 

CcrbeilleB.— Moulds as shown on i 


page 212, or some similar ones, are 
wanted, and the mixture may be of 
any kind without fruit, such as sponge, 
snow, Madeira, and others. When 
done, the tops of the cakes are to bo 
trimmed, and the centre scoopcid out 
so as to leave a wall and a foundation 
at the bottom ; them cream or custaiTl 
is put in, and all sorts of fruits, either 
fresh or diied, uscjd for the top gar- 
nish ; or coloured sugar answers ; or 
sometirnc's the top is spread with pre- 
serve, and the (>dges piped with 
coloured icing. The handles of the 
corbeill(\s or baskets arc formed of 
angelica ; or a strip of cap-win? can l>o 
bemt, and j>iped with white bride-cake 
icing. These are dainty dishes for a 
supper as well as for tea. Fruit 
purees are sometimes used for the 
filling. 

Corn-Flour Cakes.--(/^c^ Snow 
Rocks and White Cake.) Use coin- 
flour in place of potato-flour. 

Crisp Cream Biscuits, for 

i serving with coffee, tea, or chocolate. -- 

I Re(|uired : threc-(juartei*s of pound 
of fine flour, the same of corn-flour, a 
sjiltspoonful of Kilt, an ounce of white 
sugar, an ounce of butter, and some 
cream. Cost, about Is. 

The flours art? to be mixed with the 
sugar and salt, and the butter rubbed 
in until lost to sight ; the cream is 
then added to make a stiff paste ; the 
goodness of these is doubtful should 
the cream be in too large a quantity. 
Tbey should be so stiff tliat it is not 
easy to roll lh(‘m ; and, after mixing, 
the dough sliould be beat(?n with tlio 
rolling-]>in. AlK)ut a gill of cream 
should Im) poured in at first, and the 
rest add<*d a 8])Oonful at a time. Roll 
out thinly, and cut in rounds or 
squares ; thftn ju ick with a f<»rk, or 
dcKrker, and Iwko in a good oven. 
They ke(*p well. With a trifle mon? 
salt and a pinch of white or cayenne 
IM*f)j*er, and no sugar, they make a 
goexi cheese? biscuit. 'Hie butter may 
1 m* incrr*aH(*<l to two ounces should 
cream be short ; and bra plainer 
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Uiscuit, half milk and half cream may 
he used. 

Crumpets or Pikelets may he 

made with the batter given for muffins 
(page 1035), but softer. They are 
about half an inch thick when done, 
and should be full of holes. They are 
baked in rings on a hot plate. The 
thin kind, like pancakes, are baked on 
a liot plate, and arc som(;tinic8 the size 
of a dinner plate. 'I'hey vary in 
different localities. They can be 
bought better and cheaper than thej' 
can be made, apparatus and trouble 
considered. 

Cup Sponge Cakes.— Sponge 
cake Datter is baked in cup-shaped 
moulds, a few currants being dredged 
in after buttering. Thci^e remain and 
form a “ black cap,” liencc the latter 
name in som(^ parts. They are often 
stuck with almonds at the sides, and 
converted into small tipsy citkes. 
Served hot with a nice sjiuce, they are 
a substitute for a pudding. A fruit 
coinj)6te also goes well with them. 

CurrSAt Buns.— Required : two 
pounds of dour, six ounces of lard or 
butter, or mixed, the same of sugar, 
a little salt, an egg, four to six ounces 
of currants, and milk and water as 
below. Cost, about Is. 

Rub tho fat in the flour, then add 
the yeast, and half a pint of tepid milk 
and w'ater, and mix with some of the 
flour to a batter ; then, w'hen risen, 
add the egg, sugar, fruit, and as much 
more liquid as may be wanted to make 
the whole a light dough. The dough 
should be weighed, and the pieces 
formed in small balls, then flattened 
and put on tins and allow’ed to rise 
over hot watta-. Bake in a hot oven 
and glaze them. (See Glaze for 
Bu.\s, &c.) 

Note. — More fruit may be used for 
richer buns, and an ounce or tw'o of 
candied peel. Sultanas maj' replace 
the raisins. A few drops of lemon 
essence or spice essence improves them. 

Currant Cake, Plain. — Re- 
quired : two pounds of flour, two 


eggs, a pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, half a pound of 
nice dripping or clarified fat (or half 
may he lard), six ounces of sugar, and 
three-quarters of a pint of milk. 
Cost, about Is. 2d. 

The fat is to be rubbed in the flour, 
and the dry materials all put in; 
then beat the eggs and milk together 
and stir them in tho mixture as 
quickly as possible, and bake the 
cake at once in a moderate oven {sf^e 
page 1006). Time, about two hours on 
an average. For a better cake, add 
tw’o ounces more sugar, and a couple 
of ounces of candied peel in strips. A 
plainer cake can be made with one egg. 
Spice may be used to taste. For a 
plain raisin or sultana cake use either 
of those fruits in place of currants. 
A skewer will leave the centre clean 
when done. 

Dates and Figs in Cakes. - 

These may be us(*d singly, or mixed 
in the same way as cun'ants and 
raisins for plain cakes. They find 
favour amongst vegetarians, being 
often added to wholemeal cakes. The 
dates should be nnsed, and stoned, and 
cut up, and both fruits arc the bi'tter 
for soaking for a time in the liquid 
used for the cake. Even when added 
to bread dough, with an ounce or two 
of fat to the pound, a very good cake 
for childi’en is the result. 

Devonshire Cream Cakes.— 

Required : four pounds of flour, a 
pound of clotted cream, a pound of 
moist sugar, the same of currants, the 
fourth of a nutmeg, a quarter of a pound 
of candied lemon peel, two ounces 
of orange, four eggs, half a pint 
of milk, and a little liquid saffron. 
Cost, about 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. 

The flour should be mixed w’ith tho 
cream, and the dry materials added, 
the peel being in thin shn^ds. Then 
bciit the eggs with the milk, and mix 
well, adding at the last a tablespoon- 
ful of fresh baking powder. This 
will mako three or four cakes, which 
should be baked in a moderate oven. 
A mixture of this sort is sometimes 
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converted into a yeast cake ; a little less 
cream may be used, and the fruit and 
sugar decreased a little for a plainer 
cake. 

Digestive Biscuits. — Re- 
quired: a pound of linely-granulated, 
or if preferred, ordinary whole-meal, 
luilf a pound of white flour, a quarter 
of a poimd of butter, a little Siilt, and 
an ounce or two of sugir, and some 
water. Cost, about 8d. 

Mix the dry ingredients, then melt 
the butter in a little water, and add 
when tepid, with more to make a 
paste ; it should bo very stiff, and may 
be beaten with the rolling-pin for a few 
minutes with advantage. Roll in thin 
sheets, and cut in shapes to Uiste, 
prick right through with a fork or 

biscuit docker,” and baktj in a 
moderate oven until ci'isj), and a pale 
brown. 

Note. — The sugiir may bo omitted, 
and the biscuits eaten witli cheese, kv. ; 
more salt is then wanted. 

Digestive Oat Buns. — Re- 

quirecT: half a pound of medium oat- 
meal, half a pint of milk or water, 
two ounces each of sugar and fat, an 
egg, and some flour. (k)st, about Gd. 

CVeam the fat and sugar, and add 
the meal and water, then cover and 
leave for two hours ; add the egg, and 
more flour as required. If for rock 
bun.«i, the mixture should be stiff ; for 
cakes in patty i»ans, le.ss flour is 
want(^d. A teaspoonful of baking 
powder improves the- cakes. A table- 
spoonfid of barley-flour or maize nuiul 
may be used. These are suitable for 
tho.se who cannot eat the oat cakt's 
generally met with. 

Dough Cakes, Very Ueht. 

— I uke some dough, with or witliout 
fruit, a.s liked, and roll it out ; .sup- 
posing a pound, use two or throe 
OUUCO.S (»f lard or butter, putting it on 
in small pittces, and folding and 
rolling as directed for Rough Puff 
Paste (page 744). I’he dough is then 
ready, and should be cut in Kiiuill 
squar(.‘s, and baked in a good oven. 


It may, be glazed or loft ]>lnin, and 
served Ijob or cold. Almost every 
kind of plain dough, except that given 
for Malt Buead, may bo thus treatf'd. 
The richer dough mixtures that con- 
tain fat may be so treated if a porti(»n 
of the fat bo omitted, and worked in 
this way instt'ad of being Jill incor^. 
porated a.s given in the respective 
recipes; always reuiemlauing that 
only such as arc stiff (uiougli to roll 
are admissible. The softer mixtures 
for dropping on tins aro not suitable 
for rolling. These cjikes aio better 
whil(‘ fresli. 

Note. — C.akes under many naTiies 
might bo given for the above, having 
regard to differences in sh and 
size. 

Dough Buts. — ReJiuired: a 
pound and a lialf of fine flour, seven 
and a half ounces of fresh butter, one 
ounce Jind a hjilf of lard, nine ounces 
of wliitc siig.'ir, hjilf a toaspoonful e.ach 
of salt, ground ginger, and ciniiJimon, 
an ounce of diicd yejist. two (‘ggs, and 
lijilf Ji pint of te])id milk Jind water, 
mixed in ejjuul parts. Cost, about 
Is. 4d. 

Bejit the butter to cream, and add 
the sugar, yeast, and milk, Jiud form 
a sponge, with a little of the flour 
addetl to the mixture. When risen, 
stir in the salt and spice, tlu; eggs, 
and milk and water ; make into 
dough, and lojive for an hour in a 
wjirm place. Itoll out luilf j«n inch 
thick. Cut in snuill rounds, then 
push the fingir through to form a 
ring, and fry in jdenty of liot fat to ji 
golden brown. Brjiin, and sift sugar 
over, Jind serve for ti.u, alone or with 
stewed fruit. A little more moist un 
may he wanted, luit Ihi.s is the 
<|uan(ity to aild at first. If liked 
plaim r, reduce the sugjir ami fjit, and 
increase the milk ami water. Half 
white flour, and lialf brown gives 
another VJiridy. 

Note. — If the finger is not puslied 
through, the nuts will not get cooked 
in the middle. 

yiuother tvag. - Make into little halls, 
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then push tho finger through as 
before. 

DrippiM or Lard Calces.*— 

[See Flbat) Cakes.) 

Easter Cakes, or Flat Sim- 
XXels. — Koquirod : a i)oun(l of flour, 
half a pound each of butter, sugar, 
and sultanas, ten ounces of currants, 
luilf a tcaspoonful of baking powder, 
the same of ground ging<*r, and half 
as much gi-ated nutmeg and cinnamon, 
a quarter of a pound of chopped 
candied pool, and two eggs. Cost, 
about Is. 8d. 

The mode of mixing is the sjimc as 
for ordinary good cakes, tho butter 
and sugar being well creamed at 
first. The flour and fruit are added 
last. If the eggs are large, it 
may need a trifle more flour. Roll 
out nearly an inch thick, in rounds of 
six or eight inches diameter. The 
oven should be moderate. Brush with 
egg w’hen done, and sift with sugar, 
and return to the ovi'ii a minute to 
glaze. 

HSclairs. — Coffee ou Choco- 
late Eclairs.) 

Eccles Cakes. — Required : some 
paste, a filling made by mixing a i)Ound 
of washed and dried currants, six ounces 
of moist sugar, two ounces of chopped 
CJindicd peel, and a saltspoonful of 
grated nutmeg. Cost, about Id. each. 

The cuttings of putf or flaky paste 
wdll do for these, and arc often used, 
though the cakes are nicer wdien paste 
is made purposely. It 6lu)uld bo 
thinly rolled and cut in rounds ; a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture is put in the 
middle, and the pastry doubled over 
like a ball; it is then ])rossod on the 
hoard to make round flat cakes, tht^ size 
of tho top of a small tumbler. Throe 
small cuts should ho made with a knife, 
and the cakes finished off like Banbury 
Cakes. 

Note. — T ho filling for these is some- 
times tho same as Baniuuiy Cakes, or 
a little gnitod apple is added to the 
mixture given, with an increased 
quantity of sugar if required. 


Finger or Savoy Biscuits.— 

Required : equal weights of eggs in 
the shell, sugar, and flour, wdth any 
flavouring approved — essence or grated 
lemon or orange peel. Cost, about 8d. 
per pound. 

The mode is the same as for sponge 
Cx^kes. The mixture is put in a hag 
w'ith a pipe, and forced out on tins 
covered with sheets of white paper, in 
b‘ngths of three inches. They are 
dusted with .‘«ugar and baked in a 
sound ov(‘n. 8ome juactico is neces- 
sary, as the biscuits should bo a little 
thinner in the centre. When done the 
paper must be damped a little and 
removed and the biscuits stuck together 
in pairs. Tins are sold for baking 
them and are very convenient for tho 
novice', but when these are but seddom 
wanted, or in very small quantities, 
they are hardly worth the trouble of 
making at home. 

Note. — If they do not stick readil}', 
moisten tin.' edges witli nw white of 
eggs. 

Finger Gingerbread.— 

S(‘panite reeij)es are not given for these 
as the mixtures for Nuts (page 1028), 
can be c\it in finger lengths. This form 
is often found convenient for the i)Ocket 
by travellens; finger gingerhrt'ad is 
often calli'd sportsman's’’ or “hunt- 
ing” gingerbread. 

Flat or Oven Cakes tliat are 
made in some of th(‘ northern counties 
are often of dough only ; it is divided 
into portions large enough to make a 
round the size of a pudding plate and 
an inch or so thick. The top is pricked 
in a few plaec.s and the cakes baki'd in 
a sharp oven. They are often served 
hot after splitting and huttering, and 
sometimes tliiii sliees of cheese arc put 
between. 

For a sweet cake of the kind, which 
is also flaky, spread a little fat over tho 
dough and put a sprinkling of sugar 
with a few' currants, then fold and roll 
a time or two, as if making rough pufiE 
paste; shape and bake us al)ovo. Theisc 
are served fox tea. 
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Plead Calces. — These arc served 
hot for tea. The flead is skinned and 
sliced into the floiu-, and the mixture 
made up with water and a little salt as 
for j)astry, then bcat(*n with a rolling:- 
pin, and cut in rounds of half an inch 
and baked in a sharp oven. The pit)- 
portions vary from half a pound to 
three-quarters of Head for a pound of 
flour for ^ood cakes, and sometimes a 
couple of ounces of butter is first 
rubbed in the flour. A quarter of a 
])ound or six ounces to the pound of 
flour makes nice plain cakes. The 
addition of sugar and fruit is optional. 
They may be dusted with sugar. 

Frame Food Bread.— Tliis is 
made by adding an ounce of “ frame 
food extract ’’ to every seven pounds of 
white flour used for bread making in 
the ordinary way. The result is a 
highly nourishing lotif of good flavour. 
In the making of the extract the 
nutritious particles only are extracted 
from bran. The extract is calculated 
to improve the taste of all sorts of 
cereals to which it may be added, and 
may be used with ordinary materials for 
the making of cakes and bisc uits, Ac. 

French Bread. —Required ; four 
pounds of fine white flour, four ounces 
of fresh butter, two ounces of dried 
yeast, a teaspoonful of salt, and some 
U'pid milk and water, about half a j)int 
to the pound of flour, ("ost, about Is. 4d. 

The mode of mixing this being rather 
peculiar, and the time for rising longer 
than usual, attention is directed to both 
I)oint8. Sift the flour into a dry vessel, 
melt the butter in about a fourth of the 
liquid, and blend with the yeast, then 
stir into the (xmtre of the flour, and 
work in a little only to form a thin 
l>atter, sprinkle the top well with flour 
and set by covered in a warm corner of 
the stove, or in the fender, but not 
where it will become really hot ; in 
three hours knead it up with the rest 
of the liquid and cover again for three- 
quarters of an hour, then make into ; 
shapes on a lightly floured lx)ard. j 
These should rise for a quarter of an I 


I hour before baking, and a good oven 
is required. 

Another way . — Ibxiuired : half a junt 
of tepid milk, half an ounce of dried 
yeast, two eggs, two ounces of butter, 
two pounds of flour, half Vienna, and 
a little Kfilt. Cost, about 8d. 

Melt the yea.st in the milk, add tho 
eggs, and beat all ; then put in the flour 
in which tho butter has bt‘eii rubbed, 
work it into dough - it will be stiff ; 
then leave it to rise for an hour, and 
mould it into the required .shapes, and 
bake on buttered tins in a well-heated 
ov(‘n. When cold the crust can be 
raspt'd off. Failing a rasj), use an 
ordinary grater. I’liis is the dough 
that is recommended for the small 
dinner rolls and sandwich rolls refi'rred 
to in various parts of this work. For 
I some purposes the rolls may be tin- size 
of a Tangerine orang(‘, for dinm-r rtdls 
rather larger. 

Note. — For unrasped rolls the softer 
dough above is to be preftTred in stuno 
cases. 

French Gingerbread (Fain 
d’^^pice). — There arc seveml ways 
of making this gingerbread. The 
following can be recommended : — Re- 
quired : a dessorts]>oonful of bnindy, 
vanilla stick, four ounces of butter, a 
pinch of salt, an ounce each of citron, 
lemon, and orange candied peel, half 
an ounce of ground ginger, half as 
much cinnamon, half a i»ound of trc^i le, 
and some flour. Cost, about Is. to 
Is. 2d. 

About a teaspoonful of pounded 
vanilla stick is j)ut in the brandy, and 
mixed with the spices and tre^icle and 
butter, then incdte-d ov(*r the firt^ and 
stirred for a ininuto ; the pan is then 
removed, and, when the mixture is 
cool, flour is stirnxl in a spoonful at a 
time, until tin; dough can bo moulded. 
This is for thick gingerbread, which 
should be put in tins of the required 
shape ; it will be quite firm when cold. 
Another way, and a common one, is to 
make the whole more like a thick batter, 
by using loss flour ; then the result is 
a softer loaf, which is g( ncrally better 
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likod. Square tins should he used, 
well greased, and the baking carefully 
watched. By brushing with the white 
of an egg when done, a bright gloss is 
formed. Tliis will keep a long time. 
Many variations in the spice are to 
ho made ; and those who cannot get 
vanilla stick, must use essence. “ Pul- 
vf'rised vanilla ” may be bought in 
some places. The mixture may be 
dropped on wafer paper, and baked as 
nuts, and will be found delicious. 

Prosted Icing.— This is some- 
times used for jduni cakes, &c., at 
Christmas. A cake is covered with 
white or colom-cd icing, and tlum 
dredged thickly over with crushed 
sugar candy before tlie ieing is dry. 
The objection to this is that it is bad 
for the teeth ; but the effect is very 
good. 

Frnit Short Cakes, Various. 

— {Sec Api’LE Shout Cake for the 
method of making.) Anotlier way is 
to use a light short crust, and split and 
finish in the sumo way reeii)es in 
Pastuy). All sorts of fruit may be 
used, both fresli and e(»okod. A straw'- 
ben y short cake is a general favourite, 
the fruit is put on as soon as the 
cake is split ; it should ho mashed and 
swoetem*d, and the cake should he 
buttered and sprinkled with sugar ; tlie 
two parts are put together, and the 
(;ukc served at once. Ihispbcrries or 
blackherries are good so treated. 

GaletteSy Plain.— Required : a 
l)onnd and a half of light bread dough, 
two ounces of sugar, the same of 
currants and rai.sin.s, a little si)iee, two 
ounces of fat of any kind (drip])ing is 
nie(*), and an egg. C'ost, about Cd, 

The above ingredients arc blended, 
and the dough left to rise after mixing ; 
it is then made into balls the sizij of an 
orange ; those are flattened a little and 
snipped round the edges with scissors ; 
the incisions are iiilher deep; this 
adds to tho lightness, llion put them 
on a baking-tin with half an inch 
space between, and prove over hot 
water for ten minutes. Cover with a 


thin cloth. Bake in a hot oven about 
twelve to tifteen minutes, and glaze 
them ; return to tlic oven for a minute 
I to set, and serve hot or cold with 
j butter. 

Note. — Any of the richer doughs 
I can he used, and the fruit, &c., in- 
creased for better galettes. Very rich 
gaieties resemble shortbread. A ga- 
lette the size of a dinner plate may be 
made ; but the snipping must not bo 
omitted, and it may be gashed a time 
I or two on the top. 

Gateau k la Ceylon. — Re- 
quired : a pound of sponge or cocoa-nut 
cake, half a pound of glace cherries, 
the same weight of green almonds or 
I other green fruits, cream, &c.. as below', 
j Cost, about 3s. 9d. or more. 

1'he cake sliould ho baked in a 
I shallow' tin, then cut in rounds of equal 
I thickness with graduated cuttei-s, either 
I plain or crimped. The eeiitrcs should 
I he riuiioved with a small cutter, find 
the slices piled one on another. Then 
mask the i dges with some white ieing, 
and sju'inkle with gi’attal cocoa-nut ; 
cut the fruit up. and use it as show’n 
in CoLoriiEi) Plate No. 9 while the 
icing is moist. The centre should be 
filled with whipped cream that has 
been flavoured with essence of vanilla. 
Then take some w hi]q>eil cream and 
little piles of tht‘ two fruits, and arrange 
round the cake: the fruit should be 
soaked with a little wdne or liqueur 
syrup first. Sprinkle the cream with 
cocoa-nut . Serve for a diniici- or supper 
swi'ct, or for tea. Should fresh fruit 
be in season, use a nice compote for the 
centre in ])lacc of the cream ; or put 
ulternato layers of fruit and custard, 
then finish off as above. 

Note. — Pink pears and ghxce green- 
gages can bo used in the same way. 

Gateau de Pruits.— Required : 
ten ounces of flour, half a pound each 
of butter aiul sugsir, five eggs, three 
drops each of almond and lemon 
essence, and two ounces each of glace 
cherries, greengages, French plums, 
and citron peel. Cost, about 23. 

Put a saucepan of boiling water on 
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r ould bo very carefully turned out on 
board dusted with sugar, as being 
!^hin it is liable to break. For another 
way of making the cake, tee Gateau 
BE Fecits, using the above materials. 

Genoa Cake. — ^The exact com- 
Iposition varies a good deal. The best 
sorts are like a good j^und cake, but 
with morf3 fruit ; sometimes as much as 
a pound and a quarter is added to a 
pound of flour ; this is usually a mixture 
of candied peel, raisins, currants, and 
sometimes cherries. The raisins may 
be both sultanas and the large kind 
stoned and cut up. The cake is often 
flavoured with the chopped rind of a 
lemon ; sometimes with brandj' or 
sherry. The 6haj>e is oblong, tlic tins 
being about ten or eleven inches by 
eight. Plenty of chopped almonds 
should bo strewn over the top. A 
plainer cake is made with half a pound 
each of fruit, eggs, sugar, and butter, 
to a pound of flour, and u wineglassfiil 
of milk and spice to taste. 

Germ Bread. — The flour from 
which this bread is made is much re- 
commended by many of the highest 
authorities on food stuffs. The pa- 
tentees have succeeded in so treating 
the germ of wheat that good flavour and 
keeping properties are ensured. All the 
nutritious properties of ordinary brown 
broad, with none of its mechanical 
irritation, are here presented, the 
bran being removed. High nutritive 
value and ready digestibility are 
cbiimed for this broad. It is to be 
had of bakers, w'ho also sell the flour 
with directions for use for its prepara- 
tion at home. Since its introduction 
as germ bread, it has been registered 
as “ Hovis bread. Tlio flour may bo 
used for biscuits, scones, &c. 

German Raspberry Cake.— 

Iloquirod : soino paste to Tine a good- 
sized baking plate, round and rather 
deep, a pint of raspberries, two to 
three ounces of sugar, an ounce and a 
half of butter, an ounce of almonds, 
two eggs, half an ounce of icing sugiir, 
and an ounce of grated bread. Cost, 
about Is* 


The paste for this is usually made 
from a light dough ($ce Bread), en- 
riched by the addition of an ounce of 
butter, half an ounce of sugar, and an 
egg to each pound ; it should be rolled 
rather thickly. Line the plate, prick 
the paste, then cover with the fruit after 
it has been boiled with the sugar. The 
heating process should be gradual, and, 
as soon as boiling point is reached, the 
fruit should be removed; the syrup 
wants a few minutes more. The 
butter is to be creamed, and mixed 
with the other materials, the beaten 
whites of eggs going in last ; this 
mixture is put over the fruit. A 
moderate oven is required, and, when 
done, the icing sugar is sifted over. 
Tliis may be served hot or cold, and 
in the pudding course as well as for 
tea. Tlie almonds may be ground or 
chopj)ed, and more sugar should be 
served with the cake. For a better 
dish, this may be left to get cold, then 
decorated with leaves of almond paste, 
in which case a hotter paste should be 
used for the foundation. Other fruits 
may be so used. 

Ginger Cake, Plain.— re- 
cipe for Currant Cake, Plai.v.) Add 
a dessertspoonful of ground ginger 
and omit the fruit. 

Another ivatj is to take a piece of light 
bread dough, say a pound, and spread 
over it a couple of ounces of fat and a 
teaspoonfiil of ginger with a little 
nutmeg, and work up, and bake in a 
bread tin. {See Madeira Cake.) 

Ginger Bock Cakes.— These 
are very good, llequired : three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, half as much 
grated rind, a saltspoonful of giDund 
ginger, a tabbjspoonful of candied 
ginger, cut small, three ounces each of 
butter and lard, live ounces of sugar, 
one whole egg and the yolk of another. 
Cost, about Is. 

Mix the butter and sugar to a cream ; 
add the eggs, and then the flour mixed 
with the other ingredients, e.\cept the 
lemon juice, which goes in at the last. 
Time, about a quaiter of an hour 
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for a dozen to fifteen cakes. {See 
Rock Bcxs.) 

Gingerbread Nuts, Plain.— 

Required : two ])ounds of flour, a pound 
and a half of treacle, an ounce and a 
half of ginger, six ounces of lard, and 
the same of butter, or use dripping in 
jdaee of lard, a pinch of cayenne, and 
the same of ground cloves. Cost, about 
l.s. 6d. 

The fat sliould be melted in tlio 
treacle and then hft to cool, and 
worked up with the other materials. 
Roll out the sixth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and cut with round cutters the 
size of a florin or so, and bake fifteen 
minutes or more in a moderate oven. 
Greas(‘ tlie baking tins very little, and 
leave but little room for s[)reading. 

XoTK. — Have more flour at hand to 
use in working up, if needed. 

Amthcr uny, — U.se half white flour 
and half brown, or take. half a pound 
each of oatmeal and brown flour, and a 
])ound of white. Finish as above, 
adding a very small quantity of milk 
if required. The oatmeal may soak 
for a time in the mixtui(‘ of fat and 
treach' with advantage before the otlnr 
ingredients go in. A little ground 
nutmeg gives variety. 

Another n ay . — Use an ounce of gin- 
ger, and half an ounce of Jamaica 
pepper, with a pinch of cayenne to 
every two pounds of flour, and in 
addition to the treacle, &c., as above, 
add a quaider of a pound of cbojiped 
candied peel. 'Those are very nice 
nuts. 

Another way . — Very plain. Re- 
quired: a pound each of brown and 
white flour, a quarter of a pound of 
dripping, the aame of brown sugar, a 
teaspoonful of carraway secids, the 
same of ginger, and a little nutmeg, 
half a pound of treacle, and tmough 
milk to make a stiff dough. Finish as 
above directed. Cost, about Is. 

Note. — The above may be cut into 
fingers if preferred. 

CKngerbread Sponge. — Re- 
quired : a ^ound of flour, half brown 
and half white, four ounces of dripping, 


the same of moist sugar, half a pound 
of ti-eacle, an egg, a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger, half as much mixed spice, and 
about a gill of milk. Cost, about 9d. 

Put the flour in a bowd, melt the 
dripping, and add w ith the milk and 
treacle to the flour ; mix in the spices 
and sugar, and the yolk of the egg ; 
beat all for a few minutes, then put in 
the white of the egg, beaten, and the 
baking pow’^der, very lightly, and bake 
in a shallow greased tin in a gentle 
oven: moderate to begin wdth, and 
slow' tow'ards the end. Half fill the 
tin only. Time, an hour, more or 
le.ss, according to d(‘pth. 

For a richer loaf, use two ounces 
more sugar and dripping, and add tw'o 
ounces of e.iindi<‘d pciel in strips, lie- 
due(^ the milk to half. 

Note. — A quarter of a pound of 
yollow' maize may l>c used in place of 
the saim* wcaght of flour for a more 
nounsbing loaf. For a lighter one, 
use all while flour. 

Glac6 Icings. — Ao. l.—Tbis is 
a foundation icing. Required : a i)Ound 
(*f icing sugar, and three and a half 
tables]>oonfuls of liquid, of which luilf 
may ]»c water, and the rest any kind 
of fruit or licjucur syruj), or pure 
li(jucur. as liked. The water should l)o 
warm, and the mixture put in a stew'- 
pan and stined until warm, then used 
as b(•low^ In this way any kind of 
flavouring may bo given, as maraschino 
or other that is mentioned in the 
recipes. Any colouring to suit the 
dish may ho added. 

Ko. 2. Oranye or Lemon. — TJ.se tlie 
juice of either of the fruits with sugar 
a.s above ; a teasj>oonful or more extra 
liquid may sometimes ho wanted. Now 
and then three Uhlcspoonfuls will 
suffice for a pound of sugar. 

Ko. 3. Coffee . — Two tahlespoonfuls 
of essence of coffee, or very strong 
clear coffee may he used to nine or ten 
ounetiS of sugar; the mixture should 
ho coloured w'ith ** coffee brown.” A 
little water is often liked better than 
aU coffee. 
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Ko, 4. Chocolate . — A little thick 
chocolate should be made and boiled as 
if for drinking, and a tablcspoonful 
added to every quarter pound of icing 
sugar with a few drops of water. 

Another u'ay . — This is very nice. 
Cook an ounce of grated or soluble 
cake chocolate in a tablcspoonful and 
a half of water until smooth, then stir 
in a quarter of a pound of icing sugar 
and a few drops of lemon juice; mix 
w’{ II, but do not put back to the fire. 

Xo. 5. Vanitla . — Follow reci])e Xo. 1, 
using three table8j)Oonfuls of water, 
and half a tablespoonful, or le.ss, of 
vanilla essence. 

To use above, pour over the cake or 
cakes while warm, and smooth the 
surface with a palette knife dipped in 
cold water now and again. A large 
flat cake is the easiest to do neatly. 
Small ones often want a second coat- 
ing. They should b(‘ placed on a sieve 
or pastry rack to dry. 

Glaze for Buns, Scones, &c. 

— No. 1. — Heat together in a small 
saucepan a tablcspoonful of white 
sugar, the same of milk, and a bit of 
butter the size of a small nutmeg. 
This should bo used while hot as soon 
as the articles are baked. They ai*e 
th(‘n put to cool as usual if for serving 
cold. For a lighter glaze, the milk 
may be doubled. 

No. 2. — Put some moist sugar in a 
basin, and pour over enough boiling 
milk to melt it. Tliis is useful for 
buns or thick gingerbread, or anything 
with a brown surface. Use white 
sugar for pah? goods. 

No. 3. — Mix together hot milk and 
treacle in equfil parts. This does for 
plain buns and tea-cakes, ginger- 
bread, &c. 

No. 4. — To half a tin of sweetened 
condensed milk (one of the sweetest 
of the brands is best for this) add a 
pint of boiling milk, and when beaten 
add an egg. This wash is often put 
on just before the goods are taken 
from the oven, but they must be 
watched when returned to set, a.s it 
soon bums. 


No. o. — The yolk of an egg beaten 
with a little milk and sugar, and a 
morsel of butter creamed makes a good 
wash for light-coloured fancy bread. 
The proportions are regulated by the 
depth of colour required, but a gill of 
milk will servo on an average for one 
egg. If w'arm milk be used, molt the 
butter in it. 

No. 6. — A little dark treacle with 
water to thin it, and a few drops of 
browning, or a little essence of spice, 
makes a useful wash for plain buns, 
&c., os])ecially if not quite as brown 
as they should b<‘. 

Graham Breakfast Bisenits. 

— Itequired : three cups of brown flour, 
one cup of white flour, a saltspoonfiil 
of sfilt, a tea8i>oonful of carbonate of 
soda, tw'icc as much cream of tartar, 
two tublespoonfuls of melt(*d lard, half 
as much sugar, and some milk. Cost, 
about Gd. 

The white flour, and soda, and cream 
of tartar are to be sifted into the 
brown flour, and mi.xed with the sugar 
and salt. The lard and milk are 
added, about a pint of milk at first, 
and as much more as will make a very 
slack (lough, which is to bo cut in 
squares of half an inch and kikcd at 
once. Light handling and quick 
baking are the secrets of success. 

Graham Bread.— This is the 
name generally given to the browm 
bread of America, which is made of 
whole meal and water or milk, without 
any ferment except the natural ferment 
of the bran. The dongh is made up with 
a little salt, and rolled out an inch or 
BO thick in round cakes, and baked in 
a hot oven. Hot water is used by 
some, ct»ld by others, ft)r the mixing. 
The taste for this is an acquired one. 
Some find it indigestible. 

Griddle Cakes. — These are of 
two sorts. In one the mixture is stiff 
enough to be rolled out, and in the 
other it is like batter, and has to be 
poured on to the giiddle. When a 
proper north-country griddle or gii*dle 
IS not at hand, a stout sheet of iron may 
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hi* fftmt hoh U* hob, or J/n‘ti oil 

the? hot plat^p of a or over Ihf 

burners of a jras Htovo. It shoitM ho 
voW healed, and but slightly ; 

a piece of sat't or fat pork is sometimes 
used for the purpose. [Sre 1xi»ex for 
recii)es.) 

Kominy Bread. — Tliis is a 
dainty bmiTcfast dish in some parts of 
America. Cold boiled hominy is 
mixed with about the same bulk of 
flour, and as much corn meal, and 
made into a very li«rht dougli with a 
little milk (sometimes an eg^) and a 
little salt, sugjir, and melted butter. 
This is baked in shallow tins, and 
served 'with a liberal ullowan(‘e of 
butter, which all broads containing 
corn-meal appear to want. The 
hominy may be added to plain dough 
by 'way of a change. It is very 
nourishing. {See Rics Hue.\ 1 ).) 

Hot Cross Buns.— (*Vee recipe 
for Ci’iiK.\NT Buns.) Add ground spice 
to flavour well, or use essence. 31 ark 
with a tin cutter in the form of a 
cross, or use the back of a knife ; the 
cut sho'ald be deep. Bake and finish 
us before. 

Hot BoUs. — These, though indi- 
gestible for the majority, are great 
favourites with some. They should bo 
divide.! lengthwise in three, or two 
parts, according to 1 hickness, and the 
butter laid on in flakes, when they 
should be put in the oven for a minute 
in thr* original fonn ; the butter is 
then lightly spread over without 
pressure. Then cut them through, 
and serve on a hot dish. If the rolls 
come from the baker, they often w’ant 
re-heating. If the oven is not liot, 
and it seldom is in the moming, set 
them over a Siiuccpan of boiling wabu*, 
covered, or put them covered on the 
hot plate. They should be hot to bo 
worth eating. 

Kousehold or Family Bread. 

-—Required: a stone of flour, about 
six pints of tepid water, a good tea- 
spoonful of moist sugar, a scant table- 
spoonful of salt, three ounces of dried 


/ riMft. Coot, about 2a. to 2 $. 3d. un 

an average. ^ 

Mix in a large IhjwI or wooden 
dough-trough the flour and salt, and 
make a hollow in the middle; then 
rni.x in another basin the yeast and 
sugar, and rub together with the Iwick 
of a wooden sj)oon ; add the water by 
degrees, stiiTing all the time; then 
pour in the centre of the flour. Then 
I work in some from tlio side-s until it 
* looks like thick baUer, and sprinkle a 
little flour on th«* top. Cover with a 
cloth or piece of flannel, and leave in 
a warm )»lac(‘ until the top is covered 
with hubbies and the dry flour has 
disappfaired ; this may take from 
twenty to thirty minutes, according to 
the goodm ss of the yeast. Then mix 
into flougli with the hand; it should 
be soft, but not sticky, and should 
leave the vessi l (|uite clear ; from half 
to a full pint mon* liejuid may bo 
wanted if the flour be good and dry. 
At this point knead a little until 
smooth; tluai ga.sh the top twico iq 
the form of a cross, cover again, and 
leave to rise until the bulk has doubled 
— from two to tlna.'O hours for this 
quantity. Then knead again tho- 
roughly. using as little flour as pos- 
sible. Divide into loaves, either four 
large, .si.x medium, or eight small. 
For cottages, put a small ball of dough 
on the top of a larger one, ju'e.ss and 
jmsh the finger through, tl»en gash 
rotiiul the sides a time or two. For 
tin bread, flour th(' tins, half fill with 
tlie dough, prick the top, and leave to 
ris<! a little longer before baking. 
Small loaves will take about fifty 
minutes. (.SVr i)ago 100.1 for test.) 

Zeinn for Cakes, kc. — 

AlMOXM) I( I.VCJ, BuinECAKK, Coi.OCRKD 
Icixo, Frosted Icixo, (irLAcf; Icings, 
Simple Slgau Icing, Vienna Icings, 
&c.) 

Indian Plappers.—Requiiod : 

a quart of Indian meal, half u pint 
of flour, a quart of milk, throe eggs, 
and a little salt. Cost, about Is. 
j 31 ix the meal, flour, and salt ; boat 
I the eggs ; add thorn to the milk with 
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the meal a little at a time ; give a 
hard heat and bake on a griddle. This 
quantity makes a good number. 

Indian Meal Muffins.— These 
are extremely light and delicate, if 
well made. Required : a pint of milk, 
a tablespoon fill of water, four eggs, a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, twice 
as much cream of tartar, an ounce of 
sugar, two ounces of butter and lard 
mixed, ten ounces of fine meal, and six 
ounces of flour. Cost, about Is. 

The butter and milk should be made 
tepid together. Beat the yolks, and 
a<id the milk, then the soda mix(‘d 
with the water. Mix the meal and the 
flour with the acid, and beat the whites 
to a froth ; add tlicse alternately, a 
little at a time to the other ingredients, 
with the sugar ; blend very quickly 
and lightly, and bake at once in rings 
or tins. (*SV<? MvFriNs). 

Ja^ or Marmalade Bnns.— 

Required: a iiound of flour, half a 
pound of gi’ound rice, six ounces of 
sugar, half a pound of lurd and butter 
mixed, a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, hiilf us much carbonate of i^oda, 
two eggs, and a little milk and jam. 
Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Cream the fat and add the sugar 
and eggs ; then the flour, A'C., and 
enough milk to make a stiff paste that 
can just be moulded into balls the .size 
of a Tangerine orange. Ihit them on 
the baking-sheet, and make a hollow 
in the tops ; insert a little i)reserve 
free from stones, and draw up the 
dough to cover. Flatten the tojis. 
Bake in a sharp oven about ten to 
fifteen minutes. Add any flavouring 
liked to the bun mixture. 

Note. — A similar bun is met with 
with a little chocolate in, and iced over 
with a thin chocolate glace icing. (6Vef 
Vanilla Bcns.) 

Jumbles.— Required: a pound of 
flour, the rind and juice of half a 
lemon, an egg, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, five ounces of sugar, and a little 
colouring. Cost, about lOd, 

The butter and sugar should be 
creamed and beaten with the egg; 


then add the grated lemon rind and 
the strained juice (if a small lemon, 
use the whole) ; add the flour and work 
to a stiff paste, but, should it require 
it, a spoonful of milk may be added. 
Either cut in fancy sh/ipes, or cut 
strips and roll round, then fonn them 
into little coils ; the strips should bo 
the thickness of a lead pencil, and the 
coils the size of a crown-piece. Sift 
sugar over after baking. These may 
bo varied by using an orange and 
adding fincly-choi^pod peel ; or by 
flavouring with earraway seeds or 
sT>ice of any other sort. If cut in 
rounds or fingers, the mixture makes 
good dessert biscuits for mixing wdth 
othei kinds. Currants may be added. 

Layer Cake, American.— Re- 
quired: a teacupful of milk, three 
times as much flour, a scant cup of 
sugar, half a cup of butter, an egg, a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half as 
much bicarbonate of soda, and flavour- 
ing to taste. Cost, about 7d. without 
the filling. 

Beat tlio butter and sugar for a few 
minutes ; add the egg, and beat again. 
'J’he flour and cream of tartar go next, 
and then the soda, dissolved in a little 
warm milk. The tins are shown 
in Fig. 103. 



Fit;. U’»3.— I’l.Aix AND Fi.iTKD Laykr Cake 
OU ^^ANlUVlCll TiN.->. 


Thv cakes are often only half an 
ineb thick wdien done, but they may bo 
thicker if liked. The oven must bo 
sharp, tlieu tliey will bake in about 
seven to ten minutes. Turn out. and 
spread the under side with the Ailing, 
of which there are many varieties, and 
build up in three, lo save trouble, 
some make one thick cake, and split 
and spread it. Leave room for rising. 
'JTie two should be half-filled. The 
tins cost from sixpence to ninepence 
each, 
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Layer Cake Fillings.— No. i. 

— Mix the white of an egg with a tahle- 
spoonful of fine white sugar, after the 
egg has been well beaten ; add a cup 
of apple or other fruit pulp, well 
sweetened and spiced. Sometimes 
cream is added, and the mixture spread 
on the top of the cake as well. 

No, 2. — Take some chopped cooked 
figs, with only as much of the syrup 
as clings to them ; add a little coin- 
flour and milk, boiled together as for 
blancmange. Use as above. 

i\b. 3. — This is a favourite. Take 
half a pint of custard of medium 
richness, and nicely sweetened and 
flavoured. Add an ounce of dissolvc'd 
butter, and a little ccmn-floiir or rice- 
flour and milk boih'd together. This 
should be thick enough to keep in 
place on the cake. For good cakes, 
dried fruits are cut up and mixed in 
the custard. 

Lemon Sandwiches. — Hc' 

quired : a cake mixture, and a lemon 
filling as below. Cost, according to 
quantity. 

Take a mixture as given for S\vi.s.s 
Roll, Sponge Cake, Ceneva Cake, or 
any other of a similar sort. Bake on 
two shallow’ tins, so that when done I 
it shall b(! only a quarter of an ineh 
thick. Turn the Iw’o pieces out, 
upside down, on sugared papers, and 
spread 'with the mixture, then pul 
together, and cut in any shai)es to 
taste. To prepare the filling, allow’ a 
small lemon, tw’o ounces of cast(»r sugjir, 
and a beaten egg; th(j projjortions 
must be doubled or trebled accoiding 
to the size of the tins used for the 
cakes. The lemon juice is first to be 
heated in a saucepan, and the sugar 
slined in, then the grated lemon 
rind, and the beaten egg off the fire ; 
set by to cool before using. For 
richer sandwiches, u.se the curd given 
for Lemon Cheesecakes, but this w’ill 
l>e more generally prefen’od. {8ee 
OiiANGE Sandw iches.) 

Macaroons, Almond. — Ih;- 

quired : a pound of ground sweet 
almonds, two pounds of castor sugar, 


and the whites of some eggs, about 
ten ; but use a smaller quantity first. 
Cost, about 28. Gd. to 2s. 9d. 

The mixture should be preimred 
as for Ratafias, and run out on 
to wafer pajjer laid on a tin. Some 
Jordan almonds should be blanched, 
and cut in strips ; tw^o should be laid 
on the top of each, and the macaroons 
baked in a cool oven. An ounce of 
hitter almonds, in jdace of some of the 
sweet, is an innovation often thought 
an improvement, and the almonds may 
be pounded, hut arc more trouble ; for 
a jdaincr sort, a little flour is added. 
Test the mixture as directed for 
ratafias. 

Pistnehios are used for macaroons in 
the same way, but arc very expensive. 

Madeira Cake, Medinm.— 

Required : a pound of flour, half a 
pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound 
each of butter and lard, four eggs, a 
little flavouring, tw’o or three table- 
spoonfuls of milk, and a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

The fat should be creamed with the 
sugar, and the eggs and milk beaten a 
little together, then added, and the 
mixture beaten again ; the flour and 
pow'der should be sifted, and stirred 
in. Water may replace the milk ; and 
if not to be eaten for a day or tw o, the 
quantity may be doubled; the cake 
will then cut very moist. Peel in or 
on the cake is optional. 

A pinch of jiow’dered carbonate of 
ammonia, a.s much as w’ill lie on a 
threepenny piece, can ho used in jdaco 
of baking pow’der ; it gives lightness, 
but the cake sooner gets dry. Should 
the eggs at any time show’ a tendency 
to cuidle, w’ork in a tablespoonful or 
tw’o of flour, w’hieh often remedies it. 
By adding half a teasj)oonful of gi’ound 
ginger, a good medium ginger cuke is 
made. 

Madeira Cakes, Rich.— Re- 
quired : a ])Ound of eggs in the shell, 
the same weight of flour, three* qiuirters 
of a pound of sugar, the same of 
butter, a few drops of essence of 
Icnuai, and some j>ioeos of citron or 
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orange peel. Cost, about 2s. Will 
make two good-sizod cakos. 

The butter should be put in a large 
basin, and beaten with the sugar until 
like thick cream. In cold wo.athcr the 
bowl should be heated for the butter 
to soften, but not to oil, or set over 
hot water for a minute ; if stiff, it will 
not cream properly. Then add the 
eggs one at a tinifj, with a good beat 
between each addition. Add the 
flavouring, and then the flour, ready 
sifted and dry (a mixturr> of the best 
English and Hungarian may be used 
with certainty of sticeess). Do not 
beat, but incorj)orate the Hour lightly. 
A tablcsi)Oonful of sherry is sometimes 
added. Bake in pajxTed tins, leaving 
room for rising, and lay a couide of 
strii)S of })eel on the top, dredge with 
sugar, and sprinkle very lightly with 
water. Take care not to shake the 
cakes or open the oven door until they 
are set on the t<»]), or they will sink in 
the middle. Wlu'n don(', there will 
be freedom from any moist look on the 
top, where they usmilly break open. 
They should be a nice rich brown, not 
too dark, and w’ant a sound oven. 
These keep well. A still lighter and 
better cake is made hy using a pound 
and a qmirtor of eggs to eighteen 
ounces of flour, with butter and sugar 
us abov(;, but it is a tritbi less sweet. 

Another way . — Four large eggs, six 
oune.es of sugar, the same of flour, four 
ounces of butler, and the rind of a 
fresh lemon will make an excellent 
cake. The butter may be creamed as 
above, or just dissolved, and stirred in 
aft('r the eggs and sugar have been 
well mixed; then finish off as above. 
This may bo varied by flavouring with 
a hint of nutmeg and a spoonful of 
brandy. Some cooks cut up some 
citron or lemon peel small, and mix in 
the cake, and omit the i)iecos on the 
top. Either of the above can be baked 
in small dariole or other tins. 

Madeira Sandwiches. — He- 

quired: some Madeira cake of a day 
or two old, and preserves and cream as 
below. Cost, variable. 

W* 


These are very dainty for tea, and 
for tennis and other parties. They 
may be served as a sweet for luncheon 
and dinner. Cut into fingers or other 
shapes, allowing three pieces for each 
sandwich. On the bottom slice put a 
thin layer of apple jelly, then lay the 
second slice on, and sjjread it with 
thick cream (Devonshire or Comw’all 
clotted cream is delicious) ; put the 
third slice on very lightly, and just 
smear it with clear honey, then strew 
either chopped almonds or giated 
co(foa-nut ov(u-. When a good number 
are prepanxl, make half with pine 
apple jam or marmalade, in place of 
ai)ple. A pound of cake, half a pound 
of prestu’vo, and a small jar of cream 
will make a good number. Any cake 
of a similar kind will serve ; Madeira 
is given as a type. 

Malt Biscuits.— The recipe for 
Dir.rsTivK Biscrrrs, with milt as 
below may be followed ; the ad- 
dition of any spiee or other flavour- 
ing is optional ; very little water 
should be used, and the thinniT the 
biscuits the bettor. Another way is 
to add a teaspoonful of the malt flour 
to a pound of white and brown flour 
mixed, and nothing else but water and 
a j)ine}i of salt. The proportion of 
malt flour may be greater than this if 
liked, but the more malt the loss 
water. A lillle ground carraway sei'ds 
or essence of carraways is a suitable 
flavouring for persons who suffer from 
flatulence. Bake with great care. In 
too cold an oven they will be spoilt. 

Malt Bread. — Required : four 
pounds of flour, half an ouni*e of salt, 
three ounces of malt flour, an ounce 
of good dried yeast, a tcaspoonful of 
moist sugar, and a pint and a half 
(or nearly) of tejiid water. 

;Mix the flour, salt, and malt flour, 
and sieve them, then put in a largo 
howl. Cream the yeast and sugar, 
and add the water, and pour into tlie 
flour, taking care not to hollow it 
right through, but to leave a “ bed ** 
at the bottom. Form a leaven as for 
Hov BEHOLD Bkead^ and when ready 
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mix thoroughly, hut do not knead at 
all. Gash the top, and cover, and 
guard against draughts. The hulk 
should quite double itself. Then knead 
a little (less than for bread of the usual 
sort), and make into rolls or loaves. 
Tinned loaves are recoimncnded, that 
handling may he avoided. If two are 
made from the above they will take 
about an hour to bake. 

Note. — The flour may be all white, 
or half brown ; if the latter, it must 
be flrud}’' ground, whether whol(3 
meal or dc^corlicated. It must he dry, 
and free from lumps, and set in a 
warm place for an hour or two before 
use, or failure w’ill result. The water 
must he the right tcmj»crature. IMore 
flour or more water may ho wanted ; 
the dough should be as soft as 
possible without stickiness. The 
directions are necessarily minute, but 
the process is practically very simple. 
This keeps well. If not intended for 
keeping more than a couple or three 
days, the malt flour may be reduced 
to half or two-thirds the quantity. 

Malted Cakes or Fancy 
Bread. — Any recipes may be followed 
for plain cakes, or fancy bread, of which 
scones may be taken as a type, if it be 
remembered that as malt gives moisture 
and sweetness, and a certain richness, 
the proportions of sugar, fat, and any 
liquid, whether water or milk, should 
be considerably reduced. It is well 
to start with only half the amount of 
liquid that would be used under 
ordinary circumstances, then to add 
more if required. From a teas])oonful 
to as much again of malt flour may be 
used to each pound of flour. 1 n the 
case of rock buns, the mixture should 
be very stiff ; supposing a pound of 
flour and a quarter of a pound each of 
sugar and fruit, and about the Ffime 
weight of fat, if an egg be added, 
with malt flour as above, no liquid of 
any kind will be wantt^d. For eakos 
in tins a little milk could be added. 
To all kinds of rolls, &c., whether 
made from baking powder or any 
of the self-raising flours, the rules 


for light handling, &c., should he 
followed. 

Malted Busks. ~ Required: 
dough as for malt bread, with the 
additions under - mentioned. Cost, 
about 4d. to 5d. per pound. 

To every pound of flour used, allow 
an egg, and an ounce of butter, 
llie butter should be melted in the 
water, and the egg Ix'aten up with 
the water ; to allow for the moisture 
added, reduce the water a trifle. Form 
into rolls, and bake in the usual way, 
then cut into slices half an inch thick, 
and return to a cool ])art of the oven 
until brown and crisp on both sides. 
Or, if the shap(; known as “ to])S and 
bottoms ” is preferred, the dough 
should ho moulded into tiny lf)aves, 
or round cakes; these, after baking, 
should he quickly divided by moans 
of the finger and thumb, and returned 
to the oven, inner side up. These are 
lighter and nicer than the above if 
for making food for children, hut 
many invalids will like the first kind. 

A still nicer hatch may be made by 
using milk instead of v ater, or adding 
an extra egg. Take care to store in 
tins in a dry cupboard, 

Montreal Cnstard Cakes.— 

Required : some good short i)astc, and 
a filling as under. Cost, about 2d. 
each, if small. 

Line some deep patty pans with the 
paste, and prick the bottoms. Mix two 
ounces of flour and two ounces of corn- 
flour, stir in a quarter of a pint of 
cold milk, and add by degrees three- 
quaiters of a pint of boiling milk, 
beating w(ill. Then put the mixture 
on the fire, with three ounces of 
buttfT, six ounces of sugar, a hible- 
spoonful of orange flower water, the 
giatcd rind of u fresh orange, and a 
})irieh of salt ; boil u]», and whe^n cool 
fill the patty pans and bake. When 
done and cold, dredges well with orange 
sugar; if the latter finish cannot ho 
given, use more sugar in the mixture. 
These are varied by adding a spoonful 
of gi atcd cocoa-nut or ehopjied almonds 
to the custard. And sometimes a iittlq 
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fresh orange pulp pounded with sugar 
is laid on the paste before filling, nice 
cakes being the result. The yolks of 
two eggs, beaten in first before baking, 
improve the filling much. 

MnfBllIS. — Those are plain. Ee> 
quired : two quarts of milk, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, about six pounds 
of flour, and two ounces of German 
yeast. Cost, about Is. lOd. 

The yeast should be blended with a 
teaspoonful of sugar, and the warm 
milk ; a soft dough is then formed 
with the flour, w'hich should be left 
to rise for some hours. Then mould, 
and put on floured trays to rise again, 
and bake in greased rings on the hot 
plate, giving plenty of room to rise. 
The dough is sometimes made too 
soft to be moulded by hand ; it is then 
put in the rings and left to rise before 
baking. For cup mufiins ” the 
dough is still softer, and baked in deej) 
patty pans, or cup moulds. 

Narbonne Biscuits. — He- 

quired : three-quarters of a pound of 
honey, throe ounces of butter, three 
ounces of sweet almonds, half a tea- 
spoonful of ground cloves, the grated 
rind of half a lemon, three-quarters of 
a pound of fine flour, and a tcaspooii- 
ful each of essence of vanilla, iind 
brandy. Cost, about Is. Cd. 

Put the honey and hutter to melt 
by gentle heat, then add the flour and 
other materials by degrees ; the 
almonds may be ground or chopped. 
Half a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda should be dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of hot waiter, and added at 
the last, and the mixture covered 
with a clean cloth, and left in a cold 
place until next day. Then roll out, 
adding a little more flour as required. 
It should bo thin, and cut in finger 
shapes, then baked in a gentle oven 
until quite crisp. If liked, decorate 
with strips of candied oninge or 
citron peel before baking, or dust 
over with sugar after baking. 

Nelson Giiteau.— Required : a 
sponge cake of a pound in weight. 


jam, wine, biscuits, &c., as below. 
Cost, about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Slice the cake and remove the 
middle, leaving a rim an inch wide ; 
spread each with jam or jelly, as 
many sorts as are at hand, build the 
cake up, and put a layer of clotted 
cream on the top, and dredge it with 
coloured sugar. Crumble the centre 
part, and mix with two ounces of 
grated ratafias, tw'o ounces of chopped 
raisins, the same of chopped apifles, 
the grated rind of an orange and the 
juice, a little sugar, and enough 
raisin w’ine to moisten. Cream may 
be used in place of wine. Press this 
into its original place, making the 
top even. Put a compote of apples 
round the cake, and send cream or 
custard to table. In serving, take 
portions from the centre to the outer 
edge. This is suitable for high tea, or 
almost any other meal. 

Nuremberg Gingerbread.— 

Required: four eggs, half a nutmeg, 
two ounces of finely -minced citron and 
lemon peel, half a pound of white 
sugar, a pinch of salt, the eighth of 
an otmee of carbonate of soda, half a 
pound of sw’cet almonds, a little milk, 
half a pound of dried warm flour, 
and a pinch of ground cloves. Cost, 
about Is. 6d. 

The eggs should be beaten, and 
again whisked after the addition of 
the spice and sugar ; the flour goes 
next, then the fruit, and almonds in 
thin strips, and finally the soda, 
dissolved in a little milk. The mixture 
is soiiK times bakc'd in a shallow tin 
lined wuth buttered i.a])er, and some- 
times on wafer ptipcr ; it should be a 
quarter of an inch thick before baking. 
Cut into fingers, or as prefened, 
while warm, or mark while warm and 
cut w'hen cold, but it is often served 
hot, and is exceedingly nice. 

Oat-cakes. — Oat-cakes, or oatmeal 
cakes, are very common in the North 
of England. They tire oaten with 
butter or cheese, either toasted or 
plain. When first made they aro 
(piite soft, but after they have been 
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dried before the fire for a few minutes 
they become crisp and hard. When 
made in perfection they are as thin as 
wafers, and are certainly very good 
eating, though not ver}" digestible to 
some. They are baked on a bakestone, 
or backstone, which is a kind of thick 
frju'ng-pan, made of iron or stone. 

Oat-cakes, Crisp,— l^lix two or 
tlireo tablcspoonfuls of oatmeal with a 
pinch of salt and a little cold water. 
Knead it well round and round with the I 
hands for some minutes, then spread it | 
on a i>astry-board as thin as possible 
and strew’ meal under and over it. !Move 
it by means of a baking spittle to the 
bakestone, and bake it on both sides 
over a clear fire. Some bak(' them one 
side only, Jind toast the other. It is 
well to mix sufficient oatmeal and i 
water for one cake at a time, as the ' 
batter soon dries. Time, tw'o or three 
minutes to bake the cukes. I’robable 
cost, 3d. per dozen. 

Note. — I f they become soft, crisp 
them before serving, ^fany omit fho 
salt, and consider the cakes aie thus 
improved. 

Oat- cakes, Lancashire. — In 

Lancashire oat-cakes arc partially 
made cither w ith hutter-milk or w’ith 
meal which has been mixed and left for 
a few days to turn sour. They arc 
baked very much in the same way as 
in the prec(?ding reei pe. It is necessary, 
however, to see these cukes made by 
someone accustomed to the w’ork 
before attempting their manufacture. 

Oat-cakes, Short. —These are 
made by rubbing a couple of ounces of 
fat into a pound of meal, and making 
into paste w’ith cold w’ater; salt i.s 
sometimes addfid, and sugar is optional. 
Th(^se anj flattened w’itli the knuckles, 
then rolh'd thinly and cut in rounds 
for baking. Serve hot with butter. 
Flour and oatmeal mixed w'ill he liked 
by many. 

Oatmeal Parkin. — Acquired: 
three and a half pounds of medium 
oatmeal, half a j)ound of flour, twro | 
ounces of ground ginger, half a pound | 


of brow’n sugar, a pound of fat, which 
may be a mixture of lard or butter 
with good dripping, or either alone, 
and treacle and milk as under. Cost, 
about 4d. per pound, but varies with 
the fat. Clarified bacon fat is very 
good. 

Tho fat should bo rubbed in the 
flour, &c., and the dry ingredients 
added. The treacle sliould be added 
until the mixture is stiff, but not stiff 
enough to roll out ; it sliould be just 
right for pouring in the tins, ]^lo^e 
than three poinuls of treacle may bo 
us( d, or a cup of milk may replace 
some of it. The fins should be papered 
and greased, and the mixture 
in so as to he about two inches thick 
w hen done. This w’ill keep some time, 
and is good for children. Tho oatmeal 
alone may he used, hut the floui* helps 
to hind and prevents w’astc in cutting ; 
with oatmeal alone it is very crumbly. 
Another kind is made with equal parts 
of medium and fine oatmeal, which is 
closer w hen cooked. Other spices are 
often added, a pinch of cayenne is 
thought an improvement by some. If 
for keeping, leave the paper on. Glaze 
when done (iicppage 1029). {See also 
Treacle in Cakes and Spice in Cakes.) 

Note. — Coarse wheatmeal may bo 
mixed with oatmeal in this w’uy. 

Orange Cake, Rich. — Make 

th(! cake as for ^ladeira, last recipe, 
and add tw o ounces of shredded orange 
peel and the same of citron and crystal- 
lised or glace oranges, and flavour 
with orange flower w’ater. When 
the cake is done, glace icing should 
bo put over tlio top, and a little green 
icing used for piping if liked. Another 
w’ay, for a more elaborate dish, is to 
lay slices of green fruit on the glace 
icing, and i)ipe round with the green. 
A gold lacc ]»ai)er, garnislied w’ith 
green leaves, is the best for dishing 
this ; or a wliito pai)cr, with fern or 
other green leaves, is pretty. Tliis is 
suitable for festive oeeasions, Tho 
above quantity of fruit is for a cake of 
a pound and a half or so. The citron 
may be omitted. 'J’hc cuke should b^ 
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a rich yellow, and if eggs are pale 
increase the amoimt of colouring in 
proportion. 

Note. — This ma)’’ be served as 
“ golden wedding ” cake. 

Orange Meringue Cake — 

This is as good for a dinner or supper 
sweet as for tea as a cake. Take a 
round slice of sponge or otln^r cake, 
about an inch thick, and soak a little 
with wine, milk, or custard, and lay it 
on a second slice of unsoakod cake, 
and j)lace on a baking tin of its own 
size or a little larger. Then put 
some of the orange mixture given for 
orange sandwiches below on the top, 
piling it a trifle in the centre; in 
making the filling use the yolks of tlie 
eggs only ; then use uj) the whites 
with some sugar and a few drops of 
essence of or.inge, or some grated fn'sh 
rind, and pile it on the top as given 
for Merinoued Tarts (page 860). Put 
it in a very moderate ov(!ii for about 
ten minutes until the top is a light 
brown, and servo cold. Cream or ciis- | 
tard may bo served with the cakes. 
They may be made small enough to 
servo one to c.'ich if liked, or may be 
piled up tipsy-cake fashion, and the 
meringue put all over if preferred. 

Orange Sandwiches. — Re- 
quired : a mixture as below, and eitlier 
of the cake mixtures referred to in 
Lemon Sandaviciies. Cost, according 
to quantity. 

• Allow an orange, a little lemon, and 
nn ounce and a half or rather more of 
sugar to each egg, increasing the pro- 
portion of each (is requinnl. The 
orange juic;e and sugar are to be mixed 
over the fire, and tlio grated rind 
added ; the pulp of the fruit is then to 
bo scooped out, free from pips or white 
pith, and added, and the egg off the 
fire ; the whole to ho Ix^aton well. The 
lemon goes in last thing ; just a little 
juice, or rind as well if liked. The 
same mixture makes good layer cakes 
as well as sandwiches, and may also be 
used for Swiss roll and many other 
dishes. {See Orange Meringue Cake.) 


Pine-apple Cake. — This is 
made like a Madeira cake, but no 
flavouring is added other than a few 
drops of pine-apple essence ; for tho 
best sorts, a few ounces of crystallised 
pine in shreds should be stirred in the 
flour. A mixture of pine with other 
dried fruits converts tliis into a Metz 
Cake. 

Plain Cake, Vegetairian.— 

Required : a pound of flour (half brown 
and half white), a quarter of a pound 
of rice-flour, a tcaspoonful of baking 
powder, an (igg, a quarter of a pound 
of cocoa-nut butter, the same of sugar 
and currants or raisins, a little salt 
and spice, two ounces of pine kernels 
or walnuts, and a gill and a half of 
milk. Cost, about Is. 

The butter should bo used in tho 
ordinary way, by rubbing it in the 
flour until tine ; the dry materials are 
then added and the cake mixed with 
the milk and egg beaten together ; or 
tho butter may bo j ust melted in the 
milk and used when cool to mix the 
dry materials. This must bo put in 
the ov(ui at once. Tho nuts should bo 
ground finely, and an improvement is 
effected by soaking them in tho milk 
for a time, 'rime to bake, from an 
hour and a half to two hours, according 
to depth of tin. Tho fruit may bo 
omitted for a plainer cake, and seeds 
added, or extra spice {ace Tre.acle in 
Cakes). 

Plum Cake, Dajrk.— Required : 
a pound and a half of white and brown 
flour mixed, four ounces of dripping, 
the same of lard or butter, a quarter 
of a i)Ound of trtviclc, six ounces of 
brown sugar, half a pound of raisins 
(stoned and halved), tho same of 
currants, four eggs, a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, nearly half as much 
mixed spice, and half a gill of milk. 
Cost, about is. 6d. 

Tho fat should be melted in the 
treacle, and, w^hen cool, the milk and 
soda added ; stir the liquid to the dry 
ingredients, with tho beaten eggs, and 
bake for two and a half hours or more 
in a moderate oven. This is a good 



may be used, and the cakes ser\ ed as a 
savouiy. 

Potato Cakes.— Keqnired : two 
ounces of dri])|)ing, the siime of lard, a 
pound of Hour, the mimo of mashed 
potatoes (as dry and mealy as possibh ), 
an egg, a little 8.‘ilt, some milk, and a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Cost, 
about 7d. 

The fat should be rubbed in the flour, 
and the other ingredients added, with 
as much tepid milk as will make a light, 
smooth paste. Sugar or currants may 
bo added. Sometimes no milk is 
wanted. For better cakes, use another 
egg and nithcr more fat. Cut in tii- 
angles or rounds, and bake on a stout 
frying-pan or griddl<', or in a hot oven, j 
They are sj)oilt in a cool oven, or if ' 
made t(J 0 soft. 

Potato Rolls.— Tloqui red: a light 

bread dough of the usual kind (.vr 
Uoi sEHOLU BitEAiii ; but with the 
addition of a pound of mashed potatoc-s 
lo every four pounds of flour. An 
ounc(' of fat should also bo used to eaeh 
pound of flour, and the dough is niccT 
if made uj> with milk (skim will do). 

A pound of dough will make four nice 
rolls. Bake in a good oven, and, if 
liked, glaze when done. In preparinir 
the dough, some of the potatoes should 
be put in the flour, and 8<jme with the 
ycfist when the leaven is started. 

For large rolls, u.se a pound of dough. 
These keep moist for some days. 

Potato MufinS.— I{^‘quired : 

four good-sizffd poUitoes, w'ater, salt, 
two ounces of lard or butter, two eggs, 
three pounds of good flour, an ounce of 


really for baking. (A<r Mi fkins.) 

>'uTK. — .Allow }»alf a trnsjHKmfttl of 
siilt ft* the pojirni (*f flour. If haf.dy, 
use skim milk instead of wafer, or half 
new milk and lialf water. Mon* ]>ofa- 
toes may be use d if liki d. 

Potato Flour Cakes. — (^Vr 

Snow Kocks and Whiti: C.\kk.) 

Poand Cake.— Ib qtured: a pound 
of butler, or lialf laid, the same of 
sugar, currants, and flour, an equal 
w’eight of eggs, and other nmteiials as 
below. Cost , about 2s. 6d. on an average*. 

The fat and sugar are to be (Teamed, 
tli(! eggs addl'd, and the mixture well 
beaten. Chopped lemon peel may b<‘ 
used for flavouring, or e.ssi*nee of lemon 
or ground spiee, or a spoonful of brandy. 
The fruit is to bt* vary well dried and 
I mixed with the sifted flour ; a few 
I ounces of shredded candied peel may 
! be added. Stir into tlu^ first mixture, 

I and mix as gently us possible, or Uio 
i fruit will sink. "J’his will make two or 
three rakes ; if made in one, it should 
* he a shallow tin, and will lake about 
three hours. Sultanas may replace 
half the eurrants. A little huking 
powder or a })ineh of carbonate of 
ummoiiia will liglitim the cake; hut, 
when intended for keeping, the addition 
is not advised. A rather plainer cake 
is made with a pound and a (juartcr of 
flour, (‘ggs as above, and twelver ounces 
«ieh of sugar and fat. Or the eggs 
are often i'(*duced a trifle, and a few 
spcKmfijls of milk addtsi : in very cold 
w'cathcr it should l>e just chilled. For 
a cocoa-nut or nliiiomi pound cake, the 
cuiTants should be omitted and the nut 
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added ; about a quarter of a pound to 
the pound of flour. If to bo iced, Bte 
recipes for icings in Index. 

Premidr Bmis. — Required : a 
pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, four ounces of 
halved chemes (glace or crystallisod), 
the same of chopped raisins, three 
ounces of sweet almonds, chopped and 
baked a pale brown in the oven, a few 
drops of alnion<l essence*, a pinch of 
ground mace or nutmeg, two eggs, 
and a tablcspoonful of brandy. Cost, 
about Is. lOd. 

These are to bo made as Rock Bi ns 
(page 1041), the brandy going in last, 
ilix very tlioroughly. Drop from a 
dessertspoon on tins, and bake in a 
good oven. They can be baked in 
patty jiaris ; tlien anoth(‘r (‘gg or a 
couple of tabl(!.spovmfuls (>f milk may 
be us(‘d. A little baking powder im- 
proves for the latter mode. Tin* top 
may be dr(*dged with more almond.s, 
unbaked. Tliese keep fresh for some 
time. 

Fulled Bread.—This is mostly 
eaten with cheese, and is quite easily 
prepared. 'J'o make it, trike a loaf of 
bread while it is still warm, and pull 
the inside out in pieces the size of an 
egg or thereabouts ; tlnm bake them in 
the oven to a delicatcr brown. AVhen 
cool, they will be cri.'p, and if the 
bread be good, of nuti y ft i vour. F ancy 
breads, us wadi as oruiniry housrdiold, 
may be thus prej)ared. If kei>t until 
the ne.xt day (though pulh-d bread is 
better made as wanted), store in a tin 
bo.\ in a dry place. 

Queen Cakes, Bich.— Required : 

four ounces of butter, tlu^ same of 
sugar, four eggs, the rind of u lemon, 
tw o ounces of candied peel, four ounces 
of currants, and 8i.x ounces of flour. 
Co.st, .about Is. 

The butter and sugar are to be 
creamed, and the yolks added one at a 
time, the mixture being well beaten. 
The flour should bo mixed with the 
currants and peel, the latter in strips or 
chopped; these should be added lightly. 


alternately with the whipped whites of 
eggs, lieart-shaped tins only, or 
either of the other shapes shown below 
may be used. Xliey should be butt<*red 
and room left for rising. A sharp oven 
is a necessity. A littlo nutmeg is 
sometimes added, or a few drops 
of essence of lemon in place of the 
grated peel- 
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Another iraif. — Thc.**.^ .are plainer, 
l^se two oun(‘**.H more flour and omit 
the currants; then when the tins are 
fllleil, just sprinkle a few* currants over 
Iho surface and grate a little nutmeg 
over. A mixture of butter and lard 
may bo u.sed, and half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, ono of the eggs being 
omitted, and a t.ablospoonful of milk 
addt d. 

Note. — The tins here shown may be 
used for all sorts of fancy cakes. They 
must bo well dried after use, and 
greased thoroughly, especially in the 
corners, to ensure the cakes turning 
out well. They arc all adapted for 
caki‘s that arc piped or otherwise orna- 
im*ntcd after baking, and afford si*opo 
for cndl(‘ss variety. Cherries and other 
fruits, strips of candied peel, carraway 
comtits, &e., can all be used for the 
surface before Iwiking, or the cakes 
cun he eoati>d with glace icing and 
decorated with fruits, &c. 

Baspbexry aad Tistaeliio 

Cake,— This is a very good type of 
the marbled cakes that are now so 
j popular. Required : a mixture as for 
I good Madeira cakes, and to each half 
1 pound of flour used in the mixture the 
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following ; an ounce of pistachios, a 
heaping tablespoonfiil of good rasp- 
bciTy jam, and some red and green 
colouring. 

When the cake mixture is ready, 
divide it, and add the blanched and 
chopped nuts and some green colouring 
to one half, and the red colouring, with 
the jam passed through a hair sieve, 
to the second. Then butter and paper 
the tin, and put the tAvo preparations 
in a spoonful at a time, in irregular 
lumps. Bake steadily that the outside 
does not get dark. A square shallow 
tin is often used, and the cake cut in 
slices for serving. For a better cake 
the top may be iced, and some crystal- 
lised ras]>berries and shredded nuts 
used for the garnishing. 

Ratafias. — Required ; three-quar- 
ters of a pound of ground swe<t 
almonds, a quarter of a pound of 
ground bitter ones, two ]M>unds (*f 
castor sugar, two ounces of fine ii< e 
flour, and the Avhit(‘s of some eggs, as 
below. Cost, about ‘2s. tJd. 

The flour and almonds are to be 
mixed with the sugar in a basin, and 
the w’hites of eight or nine eggs ad(b‘d ; 
it should tlien l^e beab ii fnr some time 
willi a wooden .spoon to a paste; the 
whites of a coujJe more eggs may be 
nc*(*d,«d, but the mixture should 1m* 
tested iirst. Fill a forcing bag with a 
plain j»ipe about half an inch dianu-t'T, 
and force* out the luixlun* on to baking 
sheets covered with smooth white 
pap(T. Dust tine* sugar over, and bak<? 
in a C(X>1 oven. Remove the paper. 

If they spread too much, add a little 
more flour, and if too stiff the whit** of 
another egg, and work tin* inixtun* 
again. These i)ropoi*tions are varied 
to taste, the bitter and sweet alrnomls 
iM'irig sometimes in equal parts ; smiie- 
tirnes the .sugar is notnnich more than 
Die weight of the almonds ; the above* ! 
is an average r<fcij>e. A w'aterproof bag ' 
is rwromu tended for ratafias, as the mix- 
ture o(;zes through an ordinary bag and 
is very wasteful. Rataflas should lie but ' 
little iargf.r than a shilling when dune. 
{tiee Gaunihuks for bags and pipes.) - 


Rice Bread. — This is much liked 
j hj'^ some jMJople and it keeps very moist. 

I It is useful w*hen wheaten flour is very 
dear. There is no special recipe for its 
concoction, as the amount of rice added 
depends upon circumstances and bisto. 
A pound or more may be used for seven 
pounds of flour. It should be (*ookod 
until done, by boiling or steaming, and 
then be pounded or sieved. If cooked 
in water and drained, w'o advise that 
the rice w*atcr, when of the right tem- 
perature, bo used for mixing the bread, 
or there is loss of nutriment. When the 
rice is boih‘(l in a suflicient amount of 
water tob(*coiU{* uhsorbcMl iiitheeooking, 
tb(‘ water used for mixing the brc'ad 
should be reduced in proportion. 
Yeast should bo used in tlu^ usual w*ay. 
(.SVc Rice in Cerenh.) This dougli 
must not he too soft. Tn Ameri<*a, to 
brt'ad of tliis kind a little yellow maize 
meal i.s sometimes added ; inauy advi^e 
the addition of a few maslied potatoe.s 
to the yeast, and milk in place of 
water. 

Rice Cake, Good.-R<‘quir(*d *. 

four ounces (‘aeh of tine riei*. flour aiul 
Vit‘nna flour, live (ggs, lialf a pound 
I of butter, tiie kuuu; id sugar, and 
! flavouring to tasti*; lemon, or orange, 
or Aanilla i.s ciiiiimonJy us<.*d. Cost, 
alMiut Is. 

The butler and .‘-iigar are to be 
beaten until cnamy, and the (*g^8 
.added one at a time, with some id the 
flour and rin-flour mixid together 
altiinately until all be used up. J’hi 
mixing should be virv tluuough. 
Siuuild baking powdu* be .added, stir 
ill a li asj»oonful at tin* last, wbi< hwill 
ligbD n it for ]>r(*Kent but the (ulo* 
will keep nioi.ster without it. Ibike 
from an liotir and a half to two hours 
in a v< rv iniMieiiite oven, according to 
dej>th t>f tin. Rice cakes are sonie- 
tiines lujide without the addition of 
wheaten flour, hut th<*y arc* iic.t so 
light and g<K>d. Should ground rice 
Isi used, W’i}eHt<*n flour is Htill more 
neccKHjiry ; a.s the? ground rice ih coaraer, 
therefore! tin? c akc! is closer. Another 
way of mixing in to stir in the flouTi 
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then the whites of eggs Jast, as given 
in many other recipes. 

Rice CaJees, Plain.— Kefor to 
any of the recipes eitlicr for fruit or 
plainer cakes, and simply use rice-flour 
or ground rice in place of half or 
thereabouts the ordinary flour given 
in the recipe. A mixture of flour, 
rice-flour, and corn-flour makes very 
good cakes. Th(i baking powder 
should bo in rather more than the 
usual proportion. 

Rock Buns, Plain.— l^equired : 
a pound of flour, an egg, a i»iiich of 
salt, a quarter of a . pound each of 
moist sugiir, curnints or sultanas, sind 
lard, dripping, or margarine, or other 
fat. a tcaspoonful of baking powder, 
two ounces of candied peel, and a gill 
of milk. C'ost, about Sd. 

Idi.x the flour and fat, rubbing.it in 
with the tips of the Angers; then add 
tlui f)ther dry ingredients ; the i>eel 
should he in stri]»s. In the centre 
drop the egg and milk, mixed together, 
and mix with a fork lightly. Put in 
rough heaj)8 on a greased tin, braving 
half an inch spaei' betwtH'n. and bakt‘ 
in a good oven about twenty minutes. 
Enough for sixteen small buns. liurger 
may bo made if the time foi’ baking be 
iner(;as<‘d. Sliould tln^ fat bo very 
soft, a little l(‘ss milk may bi' used. 
All roek bun uiixtuK's should be firm 
enough to ndain their shape on the 
baking tins, not so soft as c.iki'S baked 
in patty pans. 

Another way . — These are better : 
Reduce the milk hy a third or so, and 
increase the sugar, fat, and fruit, each 
by two ounces. 

Another f/vn/.- Omit the fruit, and 
add a little gi'ound spice to flavour; 
add the yolk of another egg, wdth 
other materials as in the first reci]>o 
above, reducing the milk as required, 1 
rather more than half a gill may be 
enough. These arc varii>d by using a 
mixture of flour and corn-flour or 
ground rice for the foundation. 

Rose Cake.— This is very good. 
Required : a mixture as for 8now 


Rocks, or sponge, or any other 
white cake batter. This should bo 
flavoured with rose essence, and 
coloured a rose pink. Bake in a tin 
as for Genoa Cake, and when cobl 
coat with white icing and sprinkle with 
cr>’stalliscd rose leaves. This is very 
useful for cutting up and mixing with 
other kinds of cake. [See Violet 
Cake.) 

Rout Cakes or Biscuits, 
Almond. — These are nicest made of 
Almond 1*aste. It should be rolled 
thinly, and, if liked, some can 1)0 
coloured. The paste may be left for 
a f(jw hour.s, then dried in tlic oven ; 
tbo process being so slow it can 
liJirdly bo called baking. Another 
way is to simi)ly leave the paste in a 
W'arm ]da(e for a day or so before 
ornamenting, and not to put it in the 
oven at all. Some of the paste may 
be colourc'd a deep pink, and somiJ 
paler, and green is not uncommon. 
Till' icings usc'd should he in eoTitra.st 
to the foundation. Dried fruits cut 
up, coloured sugars, and ennaway 
comfits, as well as small silver swee ts, 
are all used. The piirchase of som(‘ 
rout cukes from a first-class confc^c- 
tiom*r is a good investment, by way 
of a ]»att(‘rii, for Ihoso who would 
make' them at homo; the shapes are s(» 
numerous. Small nests, with comfits 
in for the eggs, and sju>ts of colour 
round, arc* often seen; then there a iX) 
nuts and wheat ears, &c. The paste 
that is not baked is often cut in dia- 
monds, Ac., and covertnl with glace 
icing, on which sugar is sprinkled just 
I before it .«i‘ts. (iSVr Index for icings.) 

Rum Cakes, — Many kinds arc 
met with under this title. One is a 
I mixture resembling those given for 
Baeas and Savauins (pages 1011 and 
1043), but with more fruit fn, and a 
thick syrup flavoured with rum pouixHl 
over; or the cakes are dipped in rum 
as soon as they come from the oven, 
and then shortly after into coarse 
sugar. Small pound cakes are simi- 
larly treated. A Madeira cake mix- 
i ture is also baked in small cup tins or 
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darioles, and coated with rum 
ieing^. The cjilces are lliivoured with 
rum and vanilla sugar, and soinotimes 
with spice of various st»rts. Small, 
rich plum-cakes are brushed over with j 
a mixtaro of rum and treacle when j 
baked, and present a dark sticky ’ 
appeamnee, and are a varii'ty of the 
Kunc thing. ; 

Rusks.— ^fALTEl), SroxGE, j 
and Vienna Hlsks.) 

Saffron Cakes.— Saffron water 
is used in some parts of the country in 
the mixing of plain cakes ; it gives 
colour and flavour. A handy substitute 
is to Ik? found in essence of saffron ; i 
and the quantity to use is a matter of | 
taste. ! 

Sally ^nnilS Careme's recipe) - - j 

Sift twelve ounces of Hour, separate a | 
fourth part, in which make a hollow, i 
put in it nearly half an ounce of yeast, 
and a little lukewarm cream ; mix the 
flour gradually with this, and j)ut it 
into a small stewjian to rise (it should 
T)e very soft). When double its first 
size, form the remaining flour in the 
rwjuisite manner, and put in the centre 
a quarter of an ounce of sfdt, one ! 
ounce of p^uindc-<I sugar, four yolks of 
eggs, five ounces (»f btitter made warm 
only, and a gill of lukewarm cr»am; 
stir this mixture, mingling the flour 
with the liquid until a soft eon- 
sistcnce, and beat the paste for some 
minutes with the ]>:ilm <*f the hand ; 
then, if jK*rfect, add the leaven, and ; 
work it yet M>nie niiituU'S to r<*nder it 
S'luydhand elastie. j^ut it into a [dain 
mould six inchi'S wide and five im lies 
high, well huttere<l,and wt it in a projter 
place to feiment. When doulih* its 
pnmitii'c volume, waitih the top writh 
<*gg. and place it in a (piick ovt n for 
an hour When MTving, divide it 
horizontally alKuit the w-ntre, turn the 
top upside down, and the eake should 
jiresf.nt the apiKamnce of a lioney- - 
c(»mh; throw on it a pinch of iwdt, and 
butter it with five oumars of tbe 1 k?» 1 
butter, putting ispial quantities on 
each ; put the top on again, and w i ve 
hot. 


For plainer (‘akea, follow the alovo, 
using milk, and an ounce or two less 
of butter, and two eggs only. The 
milk must b<‘ iiicnuised by half a gill 

Sandwick Bread.— When sand* 
wiches art^ required on a large scale, it 

bi.‘st to order the bn‘a<l of a gcKMl 
bilker. Sjxaial tin.s, called windwich 
tins, have sliding liils, and the brt ad 
is very inoi.st ami nice. 'J'ins called 
double, or box, jin* also u.sed. Failing 
eitlicr of thc.so loaves. th«? next bt«t 
thing to use is a good ordinary tin 
loaf. 

Sandwich Bolls. — Take any 
nii-e ilough, as Fremli or Vie nna, and 
loll it thinly, fhcti put it in two layers 
in a tin, with a dust of flour IwtwtHm 
lht*m. When ibmc, the piirfs aro 
readily divided for the rf*ception of 
the .siindwich mixture. llef<u*e Iwiking, 
the dough may l>e tnark(Kl in wpiares 
(►r oblongs of the size rispiireil. tiluze, 
if Iik«‘d (page 1029). 

.inothrr U'mj. — Make little egg- 
.<hajK*d lo.'ives; and when done, cut 
the flat b»>ttoins smoothly off, and 
He(»oj» out some of the soft jwirl, then 
fill and nqilioe the ladtoms, stieking 
them on with a litth* iMMteii egg, and 
putting thi-m in the oven for a ft w 
seconds. These are often filltKl with 
hot mine<‘.% and serveil in the siivoury 
coui-se. 

Saucer Cakes.— linking tins, the 
size and sha]»e an ordinary brivikfast 
Kiiicer, an* hamly forcake-* tliat retjiiire 
to be bake<l (piickly and served hot. 
Any of the plain rake mixtures may 
bo thus baked. T/ie following is a 
g'xwl light mixture at small eost. 
Jteqiiired : ten ounci s of fl»»ur, an 
otiiiee of lard, the fame of dripping, 
two 4ggs. half a gill of milk, ihne 
oun(«'*< of sugar, u halts|><Kirifiil <»f 
gnilcd h'lnon |sel, or muiv spice to 
taste, ('ost, alniut (kI. 

litih the fat in the fl(»ur, add the 
other dry ingnslients. and lieiit th<’ 
eggM and milk ; then add to tlm r<*st. 
At the ifioineiit of putting in the oven, 
stir in a t4i»s|sKmftil of fresh baking 
|fow*der. Jiake in three Kiutrr ti»«. 
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If served hot, hand butter with them. ; 
They arc often liked with less sugar, ; 
and then eaten wdth preserve, &c. 
Given a sharp oven, these will cat 
short and nice ; they are better broken 
than cut. 

Savarin,— This is a Fnmch dish 
of the gateau class, which may be ! 
served hot or cold ; in the former case ; 
it takes the place of a pudding. The 
recipe given is simple ; many arc 
much richer and more complicated. 
Itcquired : a pound of fine flour, a 
teaspoonful of sfilt, half Tin ounce of 
fresh yeast, or less of dried, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, ten ounces of 
butter, three eggs, a little thin cream 
or rich milk, almonds, Ac., as below. 
Cost, about Is. 6d. without syrup. 

The yeast is mi.\(‘d with the sugar, 
and th(! eggs added singly, witli a 
tablespoonful of tepid water; this is 
poured in the flour, the salt added, and 
the butter, melted enough to run, but 
it should not be oily ; then add the 
cream, a spoonful at a time, until a 
nice moist paste is formed. A deep 
hord(‘r mould, fluted for choice, should 
be used for the baking, or a timbale 
mould with pipe. Butti-r it, and strew 
W'ith choppCKl almonds all over ; put in 
the mixture to half till it, and tie a 
blind of buttered jiaper lound, and 
cover until w’ell risen before baking. 
Then hake, and finish as directed for 
B.\ii.\ (page 1011). Two ounces of 
chopped candied peel, or the same of 
chopjied almonds, may be put in Ih 
mixture. In some recipes mon? butter \ 
is used, nml a little less sugar. The i 
syrup is often flavoun^d w'ith cura<,oa, 1 
or niarasehino, or kirseh. Blenty of I 
h'^les should he made with a skewer ( 
before the syrup goes over ; sometimes 
it is so thick that it is just put on w ith I 
n brush, and none allowi'd to run in \ 
the dish. Cream is sonieliincs sftrved i 
with savnrins. More eggs and less [ 
cream are used for the lightest sorts. j 

Savoy Cakes.—Tho mixture for 
these may bo the same as for Sponge , 
Cakes (page 1047) ; but for some dishes i 
it is preferred plainer and less sweet, if : 


for a TirsY Cake or any similar pur- 
pose ; on the other hand, more sugar 
18 sometimes used and the cake made 
light hy the addition of a larger 
numbijr of eggs. A pound of eggs, 
fourteen ounces of flour, and twelve of 
sugar will meet the first ca.se. A pound 
of eggs, tw’clve or thirteen ounces of 
sugar, and ten ounces of flour — or, for a 
very light cake, eight ounces —will meet 
the second. (For the mode, ser Sponge 
Cakes.) Tlio tins must be quite dry 
and prepared as for Sponge Cakes, 
Peinxy, or luHished with clarified butter 
and dusted with icing sugar or a 
mixture of flour and sugar. A good- 
shaped mould i.s shown in the illustra- 
tion. Th( y are to he had much higher 
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and more tapering at the top ; hut 
such are more difficult to turn out and 
more liable to hum. ITiey always 
want eari> and a slow'cr oven than a 
sponge cake l«iked in a plain tin. The 
mould should he filled to w ithin a few* 
inches of the top, and a thick hand of 
butteriHl pa[)er pinned and tied round a 
few inches alH)ve the top. When the cake 
has been in the oven fur aliout half the 
time, a layer of salt may be put wi the 
tin on which tlie mould rests. Great 
care is wanted in iiiniing out, and the 
top gonenilly, even with ©very pre- 
caution, looks a little rougher than the 
rest of the cake. The flat top shown 
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lends itself readily to decoration-- suoJi 
as the piling ap of a (‘omi>0tc of 
fruits, &e. 

Savoy Cake, Superior,— This 
is recoin mended. By this process a 
larger cake is got for the siune money 
as wlien made in the ordinary way. 
SupjH)sing four eggs to ho iise<l, take 
their weight in fine sugar, and half, or 
rather mort‘, their weight in Hour. Any 
flavouring may be addenl. Boil the 
sugar to syrup with half its wtdght of 
water, and add the eggs, after l>t*ating 
them : then heat together for a quarter of 
an hour. The flour is to be adchnl, and 
the nii.xture bakt d in a imniM hrushed 
with butter and dusted with ieing 
sugar. A plain or fancy mould may 
be used. 

School Cake.— This is ;i very 
gooil cuke at small eust, useful fir 
sending away to children at schoul. as 
it kecq)8 very well. Required : four 
pounds of flour, twelve ounces of 
clarified fat, th(‘ Siimo (d moist sugar, 

A pound of good raisins (storud and 
halved 1 , an ounce of yeast, milk and 
water to make a pint and a half, a 
tcaspoonful of s;ilt, the sjime of spice, 
two eggs, and a few ounce.s of candied 
peel. t.'o.st, ahoiit 28. 

The yea.st anda j«ortiori of the liqtiid 
are to Is* mix4*<l with a little .sugar, and 
put to the flour to form a leavm as for 
bread; when risen, llie fat should be 
melted in the rest of the liquid, and 
addf-^l with the eirtrs. ike., to the Ibeir, 
and the whole mixed and h ft to ri.v* 
Well, then be baked in a moderate oven. 
'J’his is preferably made into two 
cakes, which wdll want about two and 
a half hours. 

Scotch Spice Cake.- Ib quircil : 

three- quai-ters of a ]>ound of flour, half 
a pound of butter, tla^ same of sugar, 
half a ]K>und of sultanas, the Hitme or { 
rather more, if lik^'d, of cunants, two ; 
ounces «ieh of candit-d orange, lemon, i 
and citron iKfid, a tiild<'8]Ksirifiil of 
treticlc, two tablesjKxmfulH of milk, six 
large eggs, the gnitnl rind of half a 
lemon, half a teaK|KKmf ul of irarbonatcof , 
ootbi, a good pinch of salt, and the follow- ‘ 


! ing spices:— half an ounce of ground 
carraway seeds, a quart er-ti'aspoon fill 
j each of mace and cinnamon, the saim^ 
or less of cloves, half a tcaspoonful of 
ground ginger, a good pinch of allspice, 
and the half of a small nutim^ These 
proportions shouhl Imj iiicrcasiHl if the 
spices are not fii^shly ground, and the 
finer the iwwdcr, the nicer the cuke. 
Cost about 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

The butter and sugar arc to be beaten 
I to a cream, and the yolks of r*ggs added, 

I and the whole beaten. ITiiui mi.x the 
flour with the grated lemon jx*el and 
the spices and salt : cut the peel up, 

I and prepare the fruit in tlie usual way ; 

I add tht'in to tin* flour, ami put to the 
i eggs a little at a time, stirring geuitly. 

I 'I’iien put in the stiff whit(‘s of eggs in 
I the .same manner. The treacle, smAi, 

I and milk are to he bealtai and addetl last, 
j and a final Stirling given. This must 
be baked in a tin lined with butlfaed 
|)ai>er, in a sb*ady oven. 'I’lie time is 
in proportion to the dt^ptb - from two 
hours upwimls (*ii an average. A very 
d<‘ep tin is not advisiible. This < ak<‘ 
j keejKS Well, and is very nice plain, or it 
I may be iced if liked. The proportion.s 
j of spice may be alb'red to taste, and 
I wlude e.arraw.iy seeds may Is' us«‘d ; 

I then double the- weight can Ik; allou ed. 

Seed CakeSt Rich or 

Medium. — I’el low either of the 
re<'ijs,‘S for Maukiua ('akiis. adding 
carraway 84*1118 t** tasti*- alsmt a siiiall 
tea.spfi«mful tt; the pound of flour is 
enough for most lasli-s ; a larger 
quantity iiulm^ s dryiu-.H.^. A hint of 
imlim g or mace or cinnamon is tsiim** 
tiiin s addisl ; and an ounce id chopjSMl 
candied p< el to the }H>iind of flour is 
a gi4-:»t iiiquiA i im-nt, as well as a few 
drojis <»f huiion «!hwmic*‘. A niialhr 
quantity of j/roioo/ seitis will answer: 
blit the cake suffi;r8 in cidonr. Many 
|K;rsons list; a small 8uUs{x>onfui of 
ground ginger to every teas{)oofiful of 
seiiJs. KsM-ni'ij of aniiMHHi or cassia 
pve» variety, and the flavour la go^nl 
if umsl sparingly. For very plain 
mkis, a lireail dough nfiswerSf wdth 
an oumt; of sugar and fat, and u 
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K]>rinklinp: of soodH to every ])oun(l ; or 
follow the recipe for (.‘i uuaxt Cakk, 
Plain, using a toaspoonful of seeds in 
]>la (!0 of cununts. 

Seed Bolls, Good.- Required: 
a pound nnd a lialf of flour, an ounce 
and a half of dried yeast, four ounces 
of castor sugar, three ounces of hutter, 
or half lard will do, a teaRj)oonful of 
eairaway seeds, a grate or two of nut- 
meg or ieinoii pe( 1, two eggs, and milk 
and water as helow. Cost, about Is. 

Blend th(3 yeast and sugar, add a gill 
of tej)id water and the same of milk, 
and mix well. Put the flour in a bowl, 
rub the fat in, add the other dry in- 
gredients, and dr(»]) in the eggs. Pour 
tlie yeast in, and work tin* wliole to a 
dough with the hand ; add a little more 
lirjuidas required; the mass slioiild be 
stiff enough to mould into little i^olls 
without sticking to the hands. l..'iy 
tliein close together on a floured or 
gicased tin; cover with a cloth and 
set them in a w arm jdace for an hour, 
tlieii bake and finish as direcUal for j 
CcuRAXT Bvns. ! 

In putting the rolls in the tin, a j 
8p{i(.'e should he left round the edge ; | 
but the rolls should touch each other 
in the rows. 

Seed Bolls, Plain.— Spread out i 
a pound of bakers’ or home liough, j 
made as for IIousehold Bkeau, and 
sprinkle with a teasjioonful of eanaway 
seeds, a little gratid ginger or other , 
spice., and two ounees of sugar; tlien | 
w-ork in a roujdc of ounces of lard or j 
dripping, knead and let it rise ; then 
make into rolls, and bake and finish off 
like Ik’Ns (page 1021). 

Buns may be made by forming the j 
dough into rouiids. 

Short' Bread, — Ib^quii ed ; a pound ; 
of flour (half or all Vinma , half u j 
pound of fresh butler, a quaiter of u • 
]»oiind of sugar, or li V(3 ounces for some ; 
tastes, and some eomfils. (’o,st, aliuut ; 
Is, 2d. I 

Hie VO the flour and rub the butter | 
in, then add the sugar, and work to h i 
jjaste with the tips of tho fingers on » ; 


slightly floured board in a cold phieo. 
Form in rounds half an inch thick, 
]nncli the edges and put carraway com- 
fits on, and bake in a gentle oven to a 
very pale brown. Do not remove from 
the tin until cold. Cho]){)ed almonds 
arc sometimes used on the top or in 
the short-bread. Dried fruits tjnd 
candied peed are added and tho butter 
and flour increased for richer varieties, 
and the top is then decorated with 
strips of candied ptcl and cherries or 
other dric<l fruit. The richer the mix- 
ture the more care in making. Squares 
and oblongs aie common .‘■hapi'S for 
large short-bread, (iood short-bread 
will keep a long time in a dry place. 
M’hen for imm(‘diate consumption, and 
if the short-brracl i.s w’anted light and 
plain, a little baking powder may be 
addt;d, and clarifit d fat used in place of 
butter. The yolks of (*ggs arc often 
added to good short-bread. Rice- flour, 
pobito- flour, and com-fiour may be usckI 
alone, or with ordinan* or Vienna 
flour for variety. 

Note. — If ndleJ thinly and cut into 
fingers good bi.seuits are the n suit. 

Short Cake.— Awle Short 
Cake.) 

Shrewsbury Biscuits.- 

Hhrewsuvky Cakes.) Follow’ the first 
recijn* and cut oi:t the mixture with 
small cutters. Bake jxde and sift 
sugar over when done. 

Shrewsbury Cakes.— Required: 
an egg, a teaspoonful of gnited kmon 
pee l, four ounces of butter, the same of 
castor sugar, and about nine or ten 
ounces of flour, very dry and well sifted. 
Cost, about 8d. 

Cream the butter nnd sugar, add the 
egg and lemon rind, and Wat well for 
a few’ minutes ; put in half a jmund of 
flour first, lightly, and as much more 
as is wanted to make a stfft tliat 

can Ih' rtdli*d out thinly on a floured 
KwinL A fh>ui< d wint*. glass or tin 
cutter should K* list'd for cutting the 
cakes. Bake gently for about twenty 
mintiti's. For richer cakes use the yolk 
of the egg only, A little cinnamon 
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or other spice is sometimes added, 
riaiaer cakes, in imitation of the above, 
are made by using an egg to a pound 
and a half or two pounds of flour, with 
less sugar and fat, and adding milk to 
make up the paste. Essence of lemon 
is used to flavour, or spice only. 

Simnel Yeast Cake.— This will 
be liked by many hotter than the rich 
varieties of this cjike. Required : half 
a pound of flour, ten ounces of currants, 
four ounces each of fresh butter, win- 
died jMjcl and castor sugar, two eggs, 
some milk and spice as below, and 
half an ounce of dried yeast. Cost, 
about 2s. 6d. 

3Iake a dough with the flour and 
ycfist, after dissolving the latter in a 
gill of lukewarm milk and adding a 
spoonful of the sugar : this is to be put 
to rise for an hour, then mixed with 
the fruit and eggs, and the creamed 
butter and spice ; the latter may be all 
mixed spice, when about a teaspoonful 
will be ivanted, or the fourth of a 
small nutmeg can be grated and mixed 
with a saltspoonful of cinnamon. The 
materials are to be well workwl in, and 
the dough h ft to rise for another hour 
in a warm place*, covemJ. Then put j 
half of it in a tin lined with a few folds i 
of buttertni pJi]x.T, and insert a l.iycr of i 
almond icing half an inch thick (sf€ | 
I)age 1007) ; the remainder of the cake j 
mixture goes next. It is then ready 
for baking for a couple of hours or so 
in a steady oven. V/hen baked and 
cold the outside of the cake can bo 
coated all over or only on the top with 
more almond icing, rolled lutlf an inch ! 
thick. The icing for the centre should I 
bo nitbor softer than tliat for the out- j 
sitb;. It is sornelirnes put in lad ween ! 
Iho other layers of wike in a Uill, but ; 
we advise the inode alK)Vt; given. j 

Another watf . — Omit the abnond ! 
icing fnnn the centre, and when dmu* 
put a la}er lifdh top and bottom of the 
(aikcj. 

Simple Sugar Icing.— When , 
anything of the kind is wanted just 
for the purposij of improving the ap- 
poardnee of ordinary buns, &c., for ; 


I children, without adding much to the 
cost, some icing sugar may be mixed 
with the white of an egg and enough 
water to thin it. This is applied thinly 
with a brush, and when dry the top 
of the cake shows through. Or either 
of the glace icings may be thinned 
with more water in the aamo way*. 
Another w'ay is to boil a quarter of a 
pint of waU;r and half a pound of icing 
sugar together for a few minutes and 
use when cool. 

Sly Cakes. — Tliese go by other 
names and are vctv nice. Any scraps 
! of piistry may be used for them when 
i a plain dish is wanted. Th(*y an*, 
j howevt r, oftt*n made much richer than 
I liere given. Required : three-q»iartoi*s 
(d‘ a pound of flour, a pinch of gjilt, an 
ounce and a half of castor sugar, a 
pinch of spice, a little rum or wine, 
and some ciUTiints, fat, and cold water. 

I (.'ost, al>out Is. l»> Is. 6(1. per dozen, 
i a(‘C(»rding to size. 

i The flour, sugar, salt, and spice should 

j be mixed to a smooth stiff p.t.ste with 
I the wat<*r and rf)lled out throe times, 
two ounces of fat being spread over 
each time a.s if for pastry. Then eiit 
out in iKpiares or rounds, after rolling 
thinly. Take sonu* curnoits that liavo 
bi*en just moistened with the rum -a 
lables{K)onful is enough for a quarter 
of a pound or more, and sprinkle thorn 
on half the pieces, then cover sandwicrh 
fashion, glaze them ^page 1029), and 
bake in a hot oven. These aix* often 
eattn hot. 

Snow Socks.— R^oi red : half a 
pmind of flour and is>tato- flour mixed, 
four «»uiici*s of whil4* sugar, lh»* Haine 
of lard, a litlbr ohsmic** i>f almond or 
vanillii, and X^o eggs. Cost, about 
lOd. 

1‘iie lard and MigJir are to la* iTi^imed, 
and the eggs and fl<»ur workisl in a 
little at a time, the Iwrating being kept 
up. 'I'he time occtipital in the mixing 
should lie at least twenty ininiib*s. 
Rake in ixuigh heaps on a greased 
Hhc*et in a kUmkIv <»ven, a little quicker 
at fir.st. Wh<*ii dfine. dust with sugar. 
The aime mixtuns with another egg, 
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may be baked in a tin as a cake, and 
butter may be used if liked. It is 
nicest in a slmllow tin, and should bo 
cut in squares for serving^. 

Soda Caka. — Required : a pound 
of flour, six ounces of sugar, a tea- 
spoonful (if carbonate of soda, the same 
of tartaric acid, or twice as much 
cream of tartar, hiilf a pound of Viuttcr 
or lard, six ounces of currants, two 
ounces of candied Ihnai eggs, and 
about tlic sixth of a pint of milk. 
C«»8t, about Is. 2d. 

The soda should bo free from lumps 
and si(ivcd wdth the flour; the fat 
should b(^ rubbed in and the fruit, Ac., 
added, the p(?cl being in shreds ; the 
icid should h(' mixe(l well in, and the 
eggs and milk added at last, after 
heating them well together. Another 
way is to sift the fl<inr and acid, and 
add the s(ida dissolvcrd in milk at the 
last moment. Eitln*r way, the cake 
should b(' got into the oven without 
delay. Time, from an hour and a [ 
quarter to an hour and a half. This | 
is a good cake, light, and of medium j 
richm*s8. The fruit may he increased I 
for a better one, or for a plain one use | 
dripping, and two eggs only, with a 
liUlo more milk. The so<hi u.sed alone 
without acid, produces a dark cake 
which is appreciated by many, but 
when this is followed we advise that 
only half a teaspoonful of soda be used { 
to the pound of flour, and that it be 
most carefully sifted. It is rery un- 
pleasant to meet with soda in lumps, 
wliich is also apt to give the cake a 
“soapy” flavour. Another way of 
making soda cakes is to a\ld a tahlc- 
spoonful of huium juice to each tea- 
s])Oonful of soda. 

Soda Buns.—For buns in i>atty 
pans, follow the above recipe; ftu* rock 
buns uso less milk ; or if the fat Im» 
creamed wdth the butter, no milk is 
wanted. The (>ggs will moisten it 
enough. 

Soverein O&teau.— Required : 
a cuke, aiuT sauce. Ac., as below, 
ilost, varies with adjuncts. 


Take a plain border mould, rather 
deep, and bake the cake in it. This 
may be made the same as Swiss Roll, 
or (Geneva Pastry, w*ell coloured with 
yellow colouring, and a few ounces of 
candied oranges and apricots cut up 
and mixed in. When baked, serve 
cold as a cake, with a decoration of 
glace or Vienna icing flavoured and 
coloured to taste (orange is the most 
suitable flavouring), or as a sweet 
with SovEitEKiN Savce. Some gold 
haf jelly (or, if that is not convenient, 
some good lemon jelly) should Ix' cut 
up and piled in the centie of the 
border. 

Another tcrrif of finishing off is to 
. cut shapes of either of these jellies for 
! the garnishing of the dish, omitting 
. the : the gatt au should then be 

I soaked with a little syrup page 
I 1049., and some whipped cream be 
i put in the centre ; this is to l)e dredged 
with orange sugar or grated orange peel. 

Spanish Sponge Cake.— The 

foumlution is tlio sjune as for an 
ordinary sponge e.'»ke, the additions 
iM'ing almonds, wine, and ground 
einnamon. A couple of ounces of 
almonds may be used to each half- 
|)ound of flour, and a saltsjK>cnful of 
einnamon will bo enough for most 
tastes. A tahlesjH)onful of light wine 
should he beaten with the eggs. Very 
thorough beating before the flour and 
nuts are added is a feature of these 
cakes. 

Spice in Cakes.— Reference to 
the Inukx should l»o made for spices 
suitable* for cakes. Many sorts of spice 
essences are useful. They have also 
the merit of solubility. 

Sponge Cake, Ckiod.- Required : 

five eggs, their wiight in sifted i(ung 
sugar, or half castor and Imlf icing, 
then the weight of four is sufficient, 
half their weight in fine flour, and the 
gnited rind of half a small lemon or 
i>ninge, or a few drops of essence. 
Cost, about 9d. 

'riiis is very good (ake if carefully 
made and Uiked. Sift the flour and 
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put it in a warm basin. Put the siij^r 
111 another basin, and keep botli warm. 
Add the yolks of ogs^s to the sugar, 
and l>eat for a quarter of an hour. 
The whites arc to Ik* beaten to a stiff 
froth and put to the yolks a little at a 
time, alternatdy witli the flour ; th(‘sc 
(r.*mnot be too lightly added, for if 
//rff/ra in, the cake will be quite heavy. 
Blend Mrell to avoid 8trerikines.s then , 
put the mixture into a tin that luis i 
be<‘n buttered (»r oiled, and buke in a 
nuxlenitc oven for an hour, or more, 
aecoixiing to de[)th. Anotlier way of 
mixing is to beat the wliole of the 
eggs with the sugar, and then add the 
Hour in tlie manner d(*scribed. 

Another nenj. — Use equal weights (>£ . 
eugs and castor sugar, and two-thirds 
the weight of eggs and flour. Or for 
many, fourteen ounces of sugar to a 
pound of eggs will be enough, and 
the result should bn a light cake. It 
may be made in either of th<? ways 
given above. 

Another H'in /, — This is jdain. The 
materials arc equal weiglits of flour, 
siigjir, and eggs, with flavouring. 
Owing to the iiicrcriMvl ann'unt of 
flour, this i.s not so liglit and .spongy 
as the above, but it answers for many 
dLshes, and whe n .spung*,* cuke crumbs 
are wanted it serves the purj)o.sct of a 
i cake, 

X()TK.-“Th<* weight of eggs in the 
sliell is iiiU'iuled. 

Sponge Cakes, Fenny, —When 
made in a large quantity, the tins are 
o.^ten pKrpared as follows: Grcsase 
them with lard which has heftn creamed 
up with a little flour, brushing it into 
th<' eoni' r.s ; then dust with fine sugar, 
shaking out lh<* lotise. When lh»- 
luixtun is in, sift sugar ovirr the tops. 
'rh«* tins an^ sold in fnimes - that is, 
joined t<*rr< th<‘r'-at about a shilling 
lie* lialf-dozen. The Mtuind iinsb^ of 
luixiin/ tin* maleri ils is often fulJowosl 
f .r tln se, ariii to 1 h a suce4*ss a mixing 
iiia< him* j.s tequiKsl. iSet KlTCfiKN 
UTENSILh,. 

Sponge Rneks, — C’ut a stahr 
sponge cake in tingers, and brown 


both sides in the oven. When crisp, 
put in a canister. These are nice for 
invalids. 

Snltana Cakes.— OcuitAXT 

j or Plum Cakes.) There is inoro 
i flavour if the sultanas arc divided ; if 
used whole, they may be mixed with 
I some raisins, chopped or halved if 
’ liked. 

Swiss Coffee Biscuits.— These 
arc very light, and as well suilc<l for 
invalids as for MU'ving with eoffoe. 
Uequiivd : a jumnd and a half of fine 
flour, an oun -e of sugar, an oun(‘t‘ and 
a half of butter, four egg.s. and two 
tabh sporuifuls of milk. Uost. about 8d. 

'Pht* butt<*r is rubbed in the flour, 
and the rest ad«h*d to make a firm 
dough, which shouM he b«*aten and 
folded a fevvtim**s until stnooth. Then 
cover with a doth, and leave for an 
hour or two. This canned be too thin, 
f’ut in ovals or oblongs and prick 
lhon»agbly all over. Put on tin.s, 
floured vtrv little, and not greased, 
and bake in a hot oven ; they should 
curl up, 'I’hey will keep indefinitely 
in a <Iry place. Uorn-flour and flour 
mixed may 1 h* used, and a trifle more 
milk. 

Swiss Cream Cakes.— There 

are few more ilelicious cakes than this, 
but it is som*' little trouble to prejMire. 
1 m qum*d : milk, butter, sugar, egg 
while,s, flavouring, colouring, flour, 
and cocoa-nut, ns below. Cost, ulamt 
Ik fid. 

First mix a pinch of Kill and half a 
teA8)>ooiifiil of hicarlK^rmte of soda in 
a sjioonful of hot water ; add half a 
tin of S\vis.s milk, and two and a half 
ounces «>f butter, half an ounce of lard, 
and an oum «' of w bite sugar that have 
lx-«‘n bi'uten together, then beat all for 
Hunc iiiinutcs. .\dd half a tttasjMMiiiful 
of oN'iice of viifiiiht, the samu of 
eswn<*e of iiiiixk or ros*’, ns pn'fernxl, 
and the W'hites of six eggs that have 
iHt'U whipjwd to a stiff froth; put the 
eggs to a s{40onful at a time, adding a 
little Hour from time to timet, and 
this should \m a tnixturo of 
Fnglish and Vietma, iovoa ottlicos of 
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each. Do not heat, hut blond as 
thoroughly as j>os8ible. Bake in three 
sandwich cake round tins (page 
1031), to a pale brown. Extra care 
is required in hutlcring the tins, 
as the mixture has a tendency to 
stick. Whihi the cakes are baking 
make a filling by mixing half a grated 
cocoa-nut with the whites of two eggs, 
ami (‘fUHigh sugar to make a rathf‘r 
stiff mixture. This is to bo j)ut on the 
tops of the cakes after they have 
become cool, and tlu'V sliould be put 
back for a minute for the icing to set. 
Thf? icing may bo flavoured with 
vanilla or rose. 

Swiss Boll.— There are many 
recipes for this, hut however mside the 
oven should he sharp ; the mixture put 
evenly and thinly over the t«iperod 
tin, one wdth turned-up edges ; the 
jam should he warincHl and stoneless ; 
and the baking must lx; watehed, that 
the sheet does not brown and luirden at 
the edge.s, as, if it does, it will break 
in the rolling unless trimmed first, and 
this cnhiils wa.stc. C’ost, about Is. 
per pound on an average?. 

l.“ Allow an egg to every ounce 
of sugar, and the seime weight of 
flour. The mode is the seiine us for 
sponge cakes, and any flavouring may 
he added. This i.s very light. Turn 
out and remove the paper from tin 
hack of tlie sheet, wetting it slightly if 
needed, then spread with the jam, and 
roll quiekty, brush with raw egg yolk 
and roll in coai*se sugar, then cotd on 
a sieve. Some turn the sheet out on a 
piece of flannel ami cover for a moment 
with a second jiitH-e before rolling. 
This is thought to j)revent breaking. 
For a plainer roll, use* equal weights 
of eggs, sugar, and flour. It should 
he a quarter of an inch only hefoix? 
baking. An old or burnt tin will siwil 
the roll. 

Another tcay , — Use equal weights 
of flour, eggs, sugar, and butter, 'llio 
mode is the same as fur good cakes. 
A little baking powder will light«»n 
it considerably. This kt?cps well. 
Clarified fat does for n jdain roll. 


Note. — Jam sandwiches are made in 
cither of the above ways, and baked 
in shallow round tins and spread wdtli 
jam, and then i)iit two together, the 
brown side up, and cut in triangles. 

Vitdoria sitndwiehes are the same 
thing, made light with a half tea- 
spoonful of (arbfmate of ammonia in 
place of baking j)owdor. This gives 
i puffiness, hut the cakes soon got dry. 

Syrup for Cakes.— There are 
two ways of making cake syrups in 
gencnil use. The first is to use about 
equal weights of sugar and water, or 
a little more water than sugar, say 
half a ]>ound of sugar to rather more 
than half a ])int of water; water is 
twenty ounce.*? to the pint. The other 
is to us<‘ about two-t birds water, or 
sometimes more, to one-third sug^ir; 
that is, a pint or more of water to half 
a pound of sugar. It matters little 
! which ukkIc is adojded. In the first 
• ease the syrup is smm made; in the 
i 8<.*cond it has to boil for the water to 
j rtxlucc a gof>d deal, so pretty much the 
' fs'ime results are brought about. By 
the longer l>oiling and frequent 
skimming a richer syrup is obtaintxl. 
It is also clearer. Rum or other 
spirit or liqueur that may be used for 
flavouring should l)e put in at the end 
t)f the boiling, and the aver.ige amount 
is a vrineglassful to the pint. Syrups 
of this sort are variously flavour^ 
with essences, orange and lemon juice, 
and the like. They are also colourc?d 
sometimes. When rum is used, as for 
a baba (page 1011), vanilla flavouring 
' is often added. For simple dislies, a 
j syrup with a little homo-made wine 
! addtxl, or some fruit jelly or anything 
j similar, answers very well. CuiTant 
i or cherry, and many other fruit syrups, 
i are nice in the same way. It is useful 
to romomlH?r that by the aid of a 
syrup, a cake may be served in place 
' of a pudding very often. 

Toast, Buttered.— Out aUm 

; fix)m a loaf a few days old, or one day 
; only is likt>d bv many. The removal 
! of the crust is a matter of taato. 
i Hold it at sufficient distance from the 
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fire to avoid burning and to crisp the 
surface ; the colour should be uniform 
and a nice brown. Butter and serve 
at once ; the plate should be very hot 
and set over boiling water, but the 
toast should not be held to the fire 
after it is buttered. 

Toast, Cold or Dry.— This is 
generally liked thin and minus crust. 
Proceed as above and serve in a toast 
rack ; tiiangles or squares are the 
usual shapes ; oblong pieces may be 
cut, or for sending to table with l>cef- 
tea, &c., fingers arc usual. If allowed 
to stand and become sodden, dry toast 
becomes indigestible ; from the fire to 
the tiible is the thing. 

Toast for Savouries. — For 

placing on the dish to bo coated with 
a puree of vegetables, &c., the buttering 
is optional and is often omitted. Cut 
slices the size required and remove the 
crust. For garni.shing hashes, &c., 
thin toast is wanted ; triangles are a 
common shape. 

Treacle iu Cakes. —When 

treacle is ustrd in any quantity, as for , 
various soils of loaf gingerbread, a | 
dark, rather laxative cake is the result. | 
Such cakes bum quickly, and want 
w'atching. The same may be Siiid of 
the cri.sp, flat sorts of gingerbread con- 
taining tre.aele. When ust^d in very 
small quantitie.s, treacle gives a rich 
apptjardiice. If soda be used in a lakc 
with treacle in, there is an efferves- 
cence set uji which lighteii.s the «tke. 

Turin AoUs. — These i-dlls are 
excellent, and ai*i? made lK)th fiw<‘et and 
jdain : in the latter form they are 
serve! in place of ordinary bread at 
dinner, and are a pleasant change from 
rasped i-olls ; their only drawback is 
the cost. It^fpiii-ed : a pound and a 
quarbjr of dry flour, all or half j 
S'ieiina ; a (juart<;r of a jKiund of 
butter, half an ounce of yeast, u Siilt- 
8jXK>nfu] of Hnlt. an ounce and u Imlf 
of whih' sugar, the yolks of four eggs, 
and half a {lint or of thin (Team and 
milk Tnixc*d. Owt, alxmt Is. 2d. 

The yeast and sugar are blonde! 


with the tepid cream and added to the 
warm butter, and beaten into the flour 
until a light dough is fcniicd ; more 
flour niay be wauled. When risen, 
the rolls are made up with pointed 
ends ; the shaping is not easy at first, 
and those who find it difficult may 
iiiako little plaits. They are washed 
with raw egg-yolk and baked in a hot 
oven. For the plain rolls omit the 
sugar, and use a little more milk and 
increase the salt to a small t(?aspoon- 
ful. For the raising of the dough, 
refer to Hoiskhold Buead, page 
1030. 

Twelfth. Cake. — {See Bride 
Cake.) When the cake is baked and 
cold it should be stored for a time, if 
convenient. When required for use, 
ice the cake with the icing used for 
bride-cakes, and cover the top with 
“ twelfth-cake ornaments,” to bo 
bought of a good confectioner. Novel- 
ties of this sort are constantly lieing 
introduced. A high ornament is 
generally placed in tlie middle. Should 
nothing more be available, use good 
cream fondants for the decoration, 
with some rout cakes, if liked. A 
cardboard ornament, suggestive of the 
sca.son, is often used for the niiddh* 
and the dish gjirni.shed with bright- 
coloured crackei-s, &c. 

Vanilla Buns. — {See Jam ok 
Marmalade Bins.) (hiiit the jam. 
Flavour willi vanilla e.sMonee, and 
incrcjase Die sugar a little if liked. 
When baked, eilh(T coat with vanilla 
j ieing, or dii.st with vanilla sugar. 

I Thtjse eat well with coffee. 

I Vienna Bread. — iicipumi : two 

j pounds of Vienna flour, two ounces' of 
I butter, an ounce of ytvist, a UtaH]K>onful 
I (if salt, th(,* saiiu? of white sugar, and 
a pint of t(‘pid rniJk. Cost, about Is. 

Kub the butter in the flour, and mix 
the other ingrtidients, except the salt, 
in a S(;]mrate Isisin, the yeast and 
sugar Isung fii-st ruhWd together ; 
th«m ]Kmr to the flour, add the salt, 
and mix to a dough ; (over, and in 
two hours make into fan(‘y-shaiKHi 
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rolls, twists, plaits, rings, &0. . This 
will make from a dozen to sixteen. 
Put them on a baking-tin, and throw 
a thin cloth over ; then sot over a pan 
of boiling water for ten minutes, bake 
in a sharp oven, and as soon ns done 
glazo them. They are sometimes 
brushed over with beaten egg before 
baking. For richer broad, an egg to 
each pound of flour is added. The 
sugar may be left out, if objected to ; 
then the yeast should be mi.xed with a 
little flour and the milk, or a portion 
of it, and set in a warm ])lace for a 
few minutes to test it before adding 
to the flour. A^'ery good jeast is 
wanted. 

To make “ crescent ” rolls, the dough 
should 1)0 a trifle stiffer than the 
above; roll it into thin pieces, cut 
them square ; then make four tri- 
angles by cutting the dough from 
corner to corner. Take the pieces by 
the corners furthest apart and roll the 
dough firmly upon itself, drawing tb<* 
corners together into a crescent shape 
as it is put on thi? baking-tin. 'J'hese 
are sometimes baked before brushing 
with egg; tlum it must be put on the 
instant they are out of the oven. 

Note. — This is delicious baked in 
tins, and used for bread and butter or 
toast. 

Vienna or Bntter Icings.— 

Xo. 1. — lirand }/. — Itequircd : half a 
pound of icing sugar, throe ounces of 
l)uttcr, and luUf a glass of hrandy. 
Cost, about 8d. Shiury or other wine 
may he used in the same way, or any 
liqueur may he used alone or with the 
brandy. The materials ait* to bo 
worked to a creamy consistence with a 
w’ooden spoon. 

2. — Chocolate. — l{(‘<piirod : twelve 
ounces of icing sugar, six ounce.s of 
butter, from three to four ounces cf 
timdy-grated chocolate, and a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla essence and a little 
brown colouring. Co.st, about Is. 4d. 
Mix as above directed. A little spice 
<*8senco or ground spice may lie addtHi 
if liked. Cinnamon is a* favourite 
flavouring. 


Ao. 3. — Lemon . — Kequired : half a 
pound of sugar, icing or castor; a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, tho 
rind of a lemon and some of the juice, 
and a little yellow colouring. Cost, 
about 8d. The maten'als slxould be 
blended as above, the juice being 
added drop by drop at the end. For 
a stronger flavour, add essence of 
lemon. 

Xo. A.— Rohc. — Use butter and sugar 
as above, and add enough carmine to 
colour, and essence of rose and a little 
rose water to give the requir«?d flavour. 
A -colon n d icing may be made and 

flavoured as liked. 

Various icings may be made by 
altering the colours and flavours to 
suit the taste or lh(‘ i>articular dish for 
which they arc rcipiired. The propor- 
tions of sugar and butter may be 
altered, but the mixture must be stiff 
I enough to letaiu its shaiK}when passed 
through the pipe for garnishing pur- 
I pusi‘.s. [Sec G.\kmsiies.) 

Vienna Busks,— These are very 
good, and will keep indefluitely if tho 
instructions are carefully carried out. 
Kequired : two pounds of Vienna flour, 
half a pint each of milk and w’ater, 
two ounces of castor sugar, the same 
weight of butter, one ounce of French 
or Gorman yeast, a saltspoonful of salt, 
and two eggs. (\>st, about Is. 

Alix the yeast and sugjir with a little 
of the milk and water, blended and 
made ju.st tepid. 'Jako care to have 
no lumps in the yeast. ITien add 
alK)ut a fourth of the flour to fonn the 
8i»onge, (‘over, and leave to rise. When 
fully risen, stir in the butter, just 
melted, and I lie eggs, with the rest of 
the fliuir and the salt, and mix into a 
light dough on a boiird. Cover for an 
hour, then fonn the dough into long 
rolls about the thickness of a rolling- 
pin ; givast^ tho sides that they may 
part more easily, and put them 
together on a tin ; set this over boiling 
wati'r, and lay n cloth over. In twenty 
' to thirty minutes l»ake tho rolls on a 
slightly greased tin in a sharp oven. 
< Break them nfuirt, and Uiive until the 
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next day ; then rasp tho tops and 
bottoms and cut into thin slices; lay 
them on tins or wires, and brown in 
the oven on both sides. When quite 
cold, store in tins with well-fitting lids. 
Serve with cheese or butter. If with 
cheese, omit the sugar in making 
them. They are also suitable for 
invalids. 

Violet Cake, — (‘SVe Hose C.\ke.) 
The mixture is left uncoloured, and 
flavotir^'d with vanilla or to ta.ste. 
When done, tho top i.s coated with 
white or pale green icing, and covered 
with crystallised violets. 

Wafers. — These require special 
iron.s ; the usual shapes an* round and 
oval. There are various kind.s of | 
wafers; some inixturt‘8 arc in tin* foi*ni | 
of a paste when inserted, and <»thei‘S j 
are a stiff batter; the latter are the ; 
more ti-oublesomf* to bake, and want 
trimming when done. 

Wafers, Btltcll. — Required : 
seven otmees of flour, half its weight 
in butter, the grated rind of an orange, 
two to three ounces of sugir, and just 
enough raw egg to make a .soft jwiste. 
Cost, about 8d. 

The paste should ho v(*n’ thin, and 
shaped to the ir<ms, then l«iked atre- 
fully. AVhen both sides cannot be 
cooknl at once, the irons shoubi b<‘ 
often turmil. A couple of ininules 
should hake smnll wab rs. '.Vr 
(lAi KFUf^and Waffles.; 'Uhe re< ij»<*s 
may be made to s< rve for tb“ al><»ve. 

Wafers, Ice.- - Waf« rs f<»r jw rx ing 
with ices are made hy the iKiding 
biseuit manufacturers, and may la* 
had of givff ITS. 'I’hey an* <»f various 
colours and flavoiipK, the most jK>pular 
iKjing lemon, vanilla, and nisplK'iry. 
They tfipftn lose their enspness. unless 
kept in a very dry place; if they 
l)e(:ome damp, tb<‘y should be crisptMl . 
up (»n the htovc, or a c^^d oven, but i 
must not get discolounsl. Tiiiif* for 
getting cold before Horving mu.st be 
allowed. 

Waffles. — Required : half an ouma* 


of butter, a pint of milk, two eggs, a 
little ealt, a couple of biblespoonfuls of 
fresh yeast, and enough flour to make 
a thick batter. Cost, about 8d. 

Dissolve tho butter in tho milk, 
wanned, then add tho beaten eggs, 
and flour to make a stiff hatter, stir tho 
yeast in, and leave to rise ; thou heat 
and grease the waffle irons, i)ut in a 
spoonful or more of tin* hatter, close 
the irons, and cook over hot (oals. 
Turn after a few minutes, and cook 
the other side* ; the* waffles should he a 
good brown ainl Iravo tho iixms frt'ely 
wlien done. Ratttr them, and stu vo 
with sugar ami powden‘d einnamoii, 
or sift this or jx)wdered cassia over 
them. 

^4iiothrr iV(Uf . — Required : lialf a 
pound of butter, tho yolks of tlin^e 
egg.s two ouncc.s of sugar, half a 
pound of flour, a pint of wann milk, 
and tin* whites of two eggs l)euten to 
.snow. Co.st, about Is. 2d. 

Thc.se materials are to he made into 
a hatter, the butter and milk h(‘ing 
inc<*rponited, and tho whit(*8 of « ggs 
addisl at the last, afier the mi.xtiire 
ha.s st<»(>d awhile. Any flavouring 
may he addetl in the form of cssenc*e 
or ground spice. 'J’he irons shoiiltl Imj 
I n ated, aft«T hutt< i ing, bu* each fresh 
supply of hatbr. Sug.ir is dni*i Ik'hI 
ov* r M'hf n dr>ne. This is a Danish 
r('( i|x^*. (denuan waffli s are made in a 
similar way, hut flavoiirMl with brandy 
or ruin, and niis< d with a little yeast ; 
ground spice is a regular uccom- 
}stniinent. 

Aholhrr icro/, R«*qu I n d : a quart«*r 
of a pouinl of rice, half a {sutitd f>f 
flour, four ounce's of butter, two eggs, 
and the wU'ii*' of a thiid, a little Kiit, 
and some ftavtmring. Cost, a)x>ut 
Hd. 

The rice in washed, and h<dled in 
milk, which should la* ahsorlsui, and 
the ri(e‘ l>e qiiiU; u thick, soft tiutss. 
'riien mix it with tho flour, and add 
the other ingiXNiictiU ; the butter should 
Is* melted, and us much wurin milk 
put to as will make the mixtiin^ tho 
right conKistence. Tliis is a (fernian 
reeijK*. M'uffles are not much made 
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in England. The irons shown below 
may be obtained of Jewish iron- 



Fi;:. l.'»C — Wakflk Ih<»s.s. 


mongers ; most good ironmongers will 
gi‘t tlieiu if ordered. 

Wedding Cake. — Huidk 

Cake.) 

White Cake.— Kequiivd : Imlf a 
pound of lump sugar, a gill of water, 
the yolks of four eggs, and the whites 
of six, a quarter of a pound of potato 
flour, the same of Vienna flour, and a 
little ground inaee or gingi^r. Cost, 
alK)ut lOd. 

With care, this is a very good eake. 
Tho sugar and water are to be brought 
to the boil, and simmered a miiuite or 
two, then po\ired over the yolks in a 
1k)w1, and well beaten ; the yolks 
should be beaten a litth' fir.st ; a 
quarter of an hour should l>e s|>ent in 
working these to a creamy consi.stenet‘. 
Sift, warm, and mix tin? flours, and 
lieat the whites to a foam ; add 
by degrees alteJiintely with a stc'ady 
hand. I’he mould should be oiled and 
sugared, and a hand of piipor ]>inned 
round tho top. {Sve Savoy Cakks.) 
I’he oven must bo moderate all through 
the baking. 

NoTE.-~Any flavouring of n concen- 
trated kind may lie used, hut lemon 
juice, or anything that would thin tho 
mixture, is not suitable, owing to tho 


water in the cake. This is nice iced, 
or may be served quite plain. [See 
also Snow Rocks. ) 

White Gingerbread. 

— Required ; a pound and a 
half of flour, as dry as pos- 
sible, three-quailers of a 
pound of fine white sugar, 
six ounces of good butter, 
an ounce and a quarter of 
ginger, pale ground, u 
lemon, a gill and a half of 
milk, a pinch of ground 
mace, two ounces of candied 
k'lnon pe(‘l, and luilf a tea- 
spoonful each of carbonate 
of soda and cream of tartar. 
Cost, about Is. 8d. 

Tlic butter is rubbed into 
the flour, and the grated 
lemon rind, and spices, 
and acid added; tho peel should l>e 
chopptKl small. The milk is to be 
inudo ti'pid, and the soda dissolved in 
it. When worked to a smooth paste, 
fiuislias ft«r GixGEHiiiiKAr) Nits Plain 
(pag* 1028). Nicer gingerbread, but 
not quite so piile, is made by adding 
a beaten egg, and omitting lialf the 
milk. For plaiiuT ones, use half 

clarifitHl fat and half butter. 

Wholemeal Bread.— Sir Henry 
Thompson’s recipe: ‘‘Take two iwuniU 
of coarsely-ground whole wheat -meal, 
and add half a jtound of fim* flour, or, 
better .still, the s:ime weight, or more if 
preferred, o( fine Scotch oatmeal. Mix 
thoroughly with a sufficient quantity 
of hiking powder and a little salt, them 
rub in two ounces of butter, and make 
into dough, using a wooilen s^ioon, 
with cold skimmed milk or milk and 
water, soft in consi.stcnce, so that it 
tan bo almost poured into the tin ring 
which givc.s it form when baked. In 
this manner it is to be quickly made 
into flat cakes liko tea-cakes, and 
hiked on a tin, tho rings used being 
about an inch high and seven or eight 
inches in diameter, each encloeing a 
cake. Put them without delay into a 
quick oven at the outlet, letting them 
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be iinisbed thoroughly at a lower 
temperature. If made with yeast, 
which is for general purposes prefer- 
able, when either good German or the 
fresh home product can be obtained, 
add the necessary quantity to the 
dough, made as above directed, with 
the two meals, butter, salt, and wMrm 
milk and water. Make the cakes and 
put them on the tin with their rings, 
and set near the fire to rise, which they 
will do in an hour or a little under. 
Then bake in a medium oven in the 
same w’ay as for other fermented 
bread. ^Vhen yeast is used and not 
baking powder, a medium coarse oat- 
meal may be addtd instead of fine 
oatmeal, which is necessary in the 
foregoing recipe.” 

Yeast, Brewers’, to prepare 
for use.— Should the yeast be bitter, 
pour over it a good quantity of cold 
water, and let it stand for twenty -four 
hours, w’hen the yeast will be found at 
the bottom of the vessel. This may 
suflSce, or it may re(iuire a second 
treatment. V'east may be kept in cold 
weather for some days covered w'ith 
cold water. When it seems to lack 
strength, a teaspoonful of honey or 
brown sugar may be added to half a 
pint. If good, half a jdnt or less 
should be enough for a stone of flour, 
but more may be wanted. 

Note. — Bread is Ix'tter when the 
minimum quantity of yeast sufficient 
to raise it is used. 

Yeast, Dried, Frencli or 
German.— pjige 1002.) 

Yeast, Home-made.— 1. 

— Boil two ounces of best hops in two 
quarts of water for half an hour. 
Strain the liquor, and let it cool down 
to the heat of new milk. Put into it 
a small handful of salt and Imlf a 
]»ound of moist sugar. Beat up u 
] round of flne flour with some of the 
liquor, and mix all well together. Two 
days afterwards, add three pounds of 
IK)tatoes which have been boiled and 
mashed. Let the preparation stand 
for twenty-four hours, then strain it, 


and bottle for use, but do not cork it 
till it has ceased working. Whilst 
making it, stir frequently and keep it 
near the fire. Before using shake the 
bottle w'ell. It will keep in a cool 
place for two montlis. Yeast made 
from this recipe is excellent, but it 
must be prepared with great car<\ 
Bread made from it needs to rise 
longer, both in the sponge and in the 
dough, than when fresh brewers’ yeast 
is used. 

Ko. 2. — Add hot water to boiled 
potatoes until the mixture is as thick 
as common beta* yeast. 4 o each pound 
of potatoes used, add two ounces of 
treacle, and when just reduced to 
blood-heat stir in a tablespoonful of 
fresh yeast for each half-pound of 
potatoes. This should be kept warm 
until the fermentation is over, and in 
twenty -four hours it >vill be fit for use. 
A pound of potatoes should make 
nearly a quart of yeast, which answers 
the purpose well. The br(*ud made 
from it can hardly be distinguished 
from that made with yeast in the usual 
way, and it is, therefore, a useful 
I recipe to full back upon when the 
I Buj)i>ly of yeast runs short. 

So. 3. — Boil half a pound of flour 
and a quarter of a pound of sugar in a 
gallon of water for a few' minutes, and 
w hen cooled to blood-heat, put with it 
two ounces of dried, or a gill of fresli 
yeast ; leave it to fennent for a couple 
of days, then bottle and store it in a 
cool place. Tlie next time any is 
made, add a pint of this in pbiee of the 
yeast above given. In this way “ the 
thread,” as it is called by bakers, is 
not lost ; that is, anyone starting with 
yeast for the first brewing may go on 
without adding yeast so long as some 
of the old is all the time left to add to 
successive supplies. This is a handy 
recipe for use in places where fresh 
supplies of yeast are not obtainable. 

Yeast Wreaths. — These are 
much made in Germany. Some liglit 
yeast dough is enricliod with a little 
butter, sugar, and eggs; an ounce or 
more of the first-named, and an egg to 
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each half-pound. Fruit is sometimes 
added. The dough is twisted or 
plaited into rings the size of a tea- 
saucer, and about an inch and a half 
broad, then brushed with beaten egg 
and dredged with coarse sugar, and, 
for the richest varieties, with chopped 
almonds. They are baked to a deep 
yellow, and want watching, as they are 
liable to burn. When flavoured with 
vanilla they are often served with 
coffee, and sometimes culled Coffee 
Kino Cakes. 

York Biscuitfl.—These are very 
old-fashioned favourites. Kequired : 
two pounds of flour, two ounces and 
a lialf of butter, the same of sugar, an 
egg, half a pint of milk, and a pinch 
of carbonate of ammonia, not more 
than would half cover a threepenny- 
piece. Cost, about lOd. 

The butter is dissolved in the milk 
and added to the rest. The ammonia 
should bo sifted with the flour. Roll 
out a quarter of an inch thick, and cut 
in fingers an inch wide and three 
long, or as liked. They may be 
brushed with egg or loft plain, and 
want moderate baking. 

Yorkshire Brown Bread.— 

The exact proportions differ, but a 
common recipe is a mixture of three 
and a half pounds of flour, with a 
])ound each of rye-flour and coarse 
bran. The mod(? of baking is the 
same as directed in Holseuulu oh 


Family Bread. Small loaves and a 
moderate oven give the best results. 
Sometimes a mixture of rye-flour and 
white flour of the best quality, and a 
small proportion of barley -flour is used 
for bread, which is very satisfactory. 

Yorkshire Tea-Cakes. — Re- 
quired : a pound and a half of flour, 
half a pint of milk, a quarter of a pint 
of water (both luke-warm) , two ounces 
of any fat, two eggs, an ounce of dried 
yeast, a teaspoonful of castor sugar, 
and a little salt. Cost, about 9d. 

Melt the fat in the milk and water, 
and when the right heat, add to the 
yeast and sugar creamed together in a 
basin, then pour through a strainer 
into the middle of the flour ; beat the 
eggs and add them and mix all to a 
dough, foiTii into cakes the size of a 
saucer, place on tins and let them rise 
for an hour or so, then bake for about 
twenty minutes. 

Another naif is to let the dough rise 
as for bread, then bake the cakes as 
soon as they are shaped on the tins. 
For a plainer mixture use one egg 
only ; for a better one, all milk. 
Sometimes as much as a teaspoonful of 
salt is added to the above flour : others 
like very little ; should fresh barm be 
used the sugar may be omitted, and 
the liquid must be reduced in propor- 
tion; a dough just soft enough to 
liandle without stickiness is wanted. ^ 

Note. — The above may be baked in 
tins and served as plain Sally Li nns. 
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INVALID COOKERY. 

In almost every illness there are special points to be noted with reference 
to the diet, and it is very questionable if any book, however exhaustive, 
could meet the requirements of every case. There must of iiecessfly bo 
much left to the discretion of the nurse, and the facilities she has for 
obtaining the particular article ordered; and those who are well acquainted 
with the composition of food will best succeed, and will be more able to 
ring the changes, where changes are a desideratum. In the present work 
the recipes given have been selected on account of their representative 
nature ; and the methods of preparing the various articles of diet are such 
as will ensure good results, the priucqdes being sound, and in accordance 
with the views of the best medical food specialists of the present day. 
The sick room fare of to-day is vastly different from that of even a few 
years ago ; and care has been taken to include no recipe that shall violate 
right principles. 

The most important rules to be observed in illness generally are 
epitomised below. Those who have ha^l but little experience may refer to 
them with confidence. A mistake that would be of little imi)ortance in 
the cuisine of daily life, may be attended witli fatal results in the case of 
acute illness. And it should be remembered that after a patient is 
convalescent, the same scrupulous nicety should be observed in the 
preparation of meals; indeed, this is sometimes the jMjriod 'when every 
effort must be made to tempt the api)etite, and to ])revent errors in over- 
eating or partaking of unsuitable food ; this is very often a much more 
difficult task than it aptxjars. 

Rules for Invalid Cookery. 

1. — Serve everything in small quantities, ai)pctising in aj)pcarance, and 
scrupulously clean. If pos.sible, keep sj>ecial utensils for sick-room 
cookery. Fireproof china is strongly recommended. 

2. — The food should be kejd in a well -ventilated place away from the 
direct rays of the sun and open drains. Animal food, as a rule, should be 
fresh, particularly for such dishes as beef tea. The very best of meat- 
should l>e selectea. 

3. — Fish should be chosen with care; it viust b(‘ fresh. White fish is 
the most digestible; whiting is firet favourite. Shell fish and oily fish 
are generally forbidden, and must not be given except by permission of the 
doctor. Oysters are the exception to this rule; they are very digestible 
in the raw state, but the reverse is the case if cooked. 

4. — If vegetables are allowed they mu&t be fresh, cleaned, and cooked 
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tlioronglily. When forbidden, they must never be given, as much harm 
might result even from their employment as seasoning for a dish. 

5. — Fruit should be ripe and sound ; if over-ripe it may bo as liurtful 
as unripe. 

6. — Salt, pepper, and spices of all sorts must be used with extreme 
caution. In some cases even a pinch of salt is forbidden, and in others a 
dash of pepper is calculated to give rise to troublesome irritation of the 
throat and chest. “ Essence of spice ” is sometimes of service for flavour- 
ing gruels and other dishes, by reason of its absence from irritating 
particles. Store sauces and the like are seldom allowed in the sick room, 
or until convalescence sets in. 

7. — Eggs and milk must be fresh. The latter should be kept lightly 
covered for fear of dust. It should be scalded or boiled, as the doctor 
may direct, as soon as brouglit in the house. Where facilities for getting 
it exist, it slioiild be delivered in sealed cans. 

8. — Pastry, now bread, and cakes arc. speaking broadly, amongst 
the things that should not be given. Twice cooked meat (unless most 
cautiously rc-heated) comes under tlie same head. So does cheese. 

9. — Fried food is not good for tho sick or any whose digestive powers 
are feeble. Other modes are prcferahle to frying, but if fur a change 
a morsel of fried fish is allowed by the doctor, freedom from fat is the 
thing to aim at. It should not bo given without X)ermission. 

10. — In certain diseases any solid food is forbidden. Violation of 
this rule may mean death j were a volume written on the subject no more 
could be saicl. 

11. — Sugar is best added in small quantities ; it is easy to put in more, 
but an over-dose at first may render tho dish uneatable, for some patients 
have a great aversion to anything sweet. Saccharin is often preferred. 

12. — Always carry up any food, whether hot or cold, covered; tliis 
may seem uiuiocessaiy, but various reasons might bo given for the 
suggestion. 

13. — Try to prepare little surprises o£ a suitable kind for tlie patient, 
who, as a rule, should not be consulted with regard to the diet. Monotony 
must be guarded against. 

14. — Conceniiiig drinks, let tho h(»t ones bo hot, and tho cold ones 
cold. Under Ices are given some hints useful for cold driuks. Cold 
drinks as well as hot need to be kept covered. Tea should not stand many 
minutes; coffee iiimst be clear and pure; cocoa sliould be made from the 
nibs, or the host powder used. 

15. — Bulk does not necessarily imply nutriment; and cost is no 
indication of true food value. 

Note. — Whatever the kind of food ordered, notice should be taken of 
its effect, and if unfavourable symptoms present themselves, whether 
pain, vomiting, or any other, the medical attendant should be told. It 
will l>o found sometimes that a food cooked in a certain way will agree, 
while in any otlior way it will not. Tixnihlo should not be considered in 
making any necessary experiments. Should a particular amount of food 
be ordered at certain intervals, ►ay a tablcspooiiful every hour, and this le 
found too much, the doctor should be consulted about giving half 
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quantity every half hour. This is jjiven by way of illustration on’y. 
Mefisuring glasses should bo in every sick room; table and other “spoons’^ 
vary too much in size to bo of use, where accuracy is demanded. Medicine, 
particularly at meal times, should be removed out of sight of the patient. 

Acute or Serious Illness. 

In many oases of tliis sort, for some time all solid food may bo 
forbidden, and the changes (of a limited kind very often) are restricted to 
slops. Too much care cannot be taken to combine real nutriment with 
dainty service, and to vary the modes as far as practicable. After slops 
pure and simple give place to liquids of a slightly thickened kind when 
convalescence sets in, much may be done by foretliouglit. Any form of 
meat tea, for instance, can be thickened one day with arrowroot, another 
with baked flour, a third with barley or lentil flour, or any of the patcuit 
foods that the doctor may order. Then there are the French cereals, 
referred to on page 545. The flours of tlie same grains, too. come in very 
handy; oatme^ is allowable sometimes, and is very nourishing; and it 
must always be remembered tliat wlieu the patient may have tired of 
the liquids themselveg which form tlie foundation of the dish, the slightest 
change in flavour imparted l)y these various additions gives zest, and food 
eaten with a relish (particularly after any wasting disease) is more bene- 
ficial than that whicli is forced down. All additions are, of course, subject 
to doctor's orders ; but a doctor often speaks broadly. He may say, “ give 
any farinaceous food then it becomes the duty of the nurse to exercise 
her inventive faculties to the fullest extent. These hints may appear 
unnecessary ; but we once Jin‘iw of a case where the doctor ordered “ a rice 
pudding ” by way of a change, and the patient was serve 1 with one every 
day for a fortnight ! 

In regard to Rule 10 above, typhoid fever is a disease in which the 
regulation of the diet is of extreme importance, and where the giving of 
solid food too soon, against tlie doctor's orders, has often caused death. A 
single crumb of bread, or curd of undigested milk, or scrap of pudding, or 
fruit, may seem a small thing, but in this case has often caused fatal 
perforation of the softened intestines. Although the treatment will vary 
according to the views of the doctor and the gr;ivity of the case, it should 
be regarded as a sacred duty to carry out his orders to the letter, 

Pbe-digested Foods. 

In severe illnesses the patient is often not able to digest food of any kind 
without some assistance. This is owing to lack of the digestive juices; 
the gastric or pancreatic juices may be deficient, and this is sometimes a 
serious condition. But certain foods can be digested outside the body, and 
the patient may be tided over a critical p(^riod. Tims it is easy to make 
milk, beef tea, gruel, Ac., perfectly digestible. Any chemist will supply 
the materials, of which there are several kinds. The foods may be cither 
peptonised by the aid of “peptonising powders/* or pancreatised by the 
assistance of “liquor pancreaticus.** “Pancreatic extract” is another 
name for a similar article to the last-named. The most generally used 
medium is peptouisiiig powder; this is sold in small glass tubes, with 
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complete instructions for use, so that the most inexperienced can prepare 
the foods. The doctor will, as a rule, say whether any particular kind 
of peptonisinff agent is called for. In the absence of such instructions, it 
is useful to know that the ingredients sold under the name of “pan- 
crcatieus ” are the most powerful, as they not only have power over the 
casein of milk, anti the albumen of meat, thus taking the place of natural 
gastric juice, but likewise convert the starch of gruel, &c., into sugar, and 
make the whole available for nutriment; in other words, as an all-round 
agent for the pre-digestion of various articles of diet, the peptonising 
powders (being substitutes for the natural juices of the stomach only) are 
less powerful than the above-named. At the same time, especially for 
milk foods, these powders are exceedingly useful. But there are other 
uses for preparations of this sort; that is, to take them in water after 
a meal by way of aiding the digestion. The quantity to take, and the 
time it should be taken after a meal, depends upon the kind of meal; 
directions are given suited to various cases. Those instructions must 
be carried out to the very letter if the slightest good is to be done. It 
is also well to remember that artificial digestion is only a substitute 
for the real thing. Dr. Bridger says,* “ Even if artificial aids to digestion 
succeed in increasing the weight of the individual, they do not effect 
this by strengthening and improving the digestive powers, but by 
temporarily suspending them ; and if their use be |)ersisted in too long, 
they may even lead to further iiicompeteney. We must then regard 
our pancreatic and other preijarations as crutches — bad things for a man 
whose locomotive powers are but slightly impaired, indis])eusablo where 
all power of locomotion is temporarily or permanently lost.” 

Liquid Nourishment. 

The maintenance of life on liquid food is possible, so long as the 
essential elements are present : that is, the liquid should so far as possible 
combine the necessary ingredients of a perfect food. One of the best 
articles of this kind is milk, where it can bo made to agree with the 
patient. When milk is in question, the old idea which some people seem 
unable to shake off, that any liquid is only a drink or a thirst qutmeher, 
must be got rid of. Milk is a liquid food, and tliose who serve it as an 
adjunct to other foods often do harm to the patient, ami would find a glass 
of water more acceptable. (See Milk, page 10U3, and Water, page 
1062.) 

Wines and Spirits in Illness. 

Any advice here is not intended for those who are ‘‘a little out of 
sorts,” so far as the recommendation of the expensive wines, 4S:c., is 
concerned. Not that poor or adulterated stuff is good for anyone ; but 
often only in acute illness would people feel justified in going to the 
expense of the best qualities. It is a fact, however, that money is well 
spent in getting the right thing when stimulants are ordered by the 
doctor, who will very often select a particular brand. When tliis is not 
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done, a reliable wine iiiercliaut should be applied <o ; he will assist if tlie 
requirements of tlie case are specitied. It is foolish to buy such articles 
haphazard in small quantities from the nearest shop. 

Champagne— This is ordered sometimes in cases of severe vomiting. 
The doctor will then almost always mention the brand ; if not, for ordinary 
use it may be laid down as a broad rule that a dry wine is intended ; 
sweetened champagne is often harmful and generally hateful to an invalid. 
The price varies according to the age and brand. It often happens that 
one particular brand is sold in the same town at various prices by different 
dealers. In order to make the most of a costly article, a champagne tap 
is wanted ; small quantities of the wine can thou be drawn off, and the 
rest kept good, or fairly good, to the end. When a little only is drawn off, 
small bottles should bo purchased, tliough they are dearer in proportion than 
full-sized ones. Do not put ice into chami)agiio unless ordered ; when 
wanted very cold, set the bottle in ice or cold water. (See page 960 in 
Ices.) 

Sherry . — This sliould only be given wlien directed by the doctor. A 
careless elioice of slierry may lead to much harm ; it is one of the most 
difficult of wines to get pure, even when its use is indicated. Madeira is 
now often ordered in place of sherry. 

Port . — This is often not only “ fortified,” Imt “ plastered,” i.e. treated 
with plaster of Paris. Good port, and “ unfortified,” specially light for 
invalids, is to be had if one goes to the right people. When port of any 
kind does not agree witli the x)atient, Burgundy may bo tried. 

The various sorts that arej classed as light wines need not be specially 
mentioned hero. They should only be taken w'hen i)rescribcd. 

Bra'udy . — Whether for use in a critical illness, when it may be the 
means of saving a patient’s life, or for couvale.scence, good, pale, old 
brandy is required. One medical man goes so far as to say that it should 
cost at least 6s. to 7s. a bottle, and that it will be probably cheaper to pay 
lOs. or more. It is sometimes freely prescribed in cases of great prostra- 
tion. Needless to sa}^ it is to be taken in the light of a medicine, and 
not of a beverage. 

The medicinal uses of wines and spirits may be summed up in a few 
words. Red wines are generally indicated in conditions of poorness of the 
blood, and port is often ordered after a long and exhausting illness. 
Should Burgundy replace it, a sound wine must be chosen. WJien wine 
disagrees, as all sorts do with some j)eople, wdiisky is often found to 
answer; this or any other spirit should also be carefully selected; some of 
the stuff sold as “whisky” can only be classed as poison. Any of tliese 
things are only to be given by medical advice, but a special note of 
warning may be sounded in the case of children. However weak a child 
may seem, or however much the administration of a stimulant may appear 
to be desirable, the doctor should be consulbul. This a})[dies equally to 
the number of medicated wines, and other ingredients sold in a mixed 
form, and put before the public us good for all sorts of ailments. Some 
maybe useful in certain cases; but to take tiiem indiscriminately is like 
going into a chemist’s shop and choosing “ sonui drug of which you know 
little to put into a body of which you know less.” 
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Remarks on Bread. 

Miss Nightingale and others who have had long experience in sick 
nursing say that many patients, especially country ones, often crave for 
home-made bread. Change of bread is sometimes of service, and reference 
to the chapter on Bread will meet most requirements. Bouglit bread 
must be good and pure, and never given new. Bread kept too long is 
equally bad, and there must be no trace of damp or mould. In sernng 
toasted bread, with beef tea and the like, it should never be got ready too 
soon, and left to get soft ; the object is to get rid of the moisture, and it 
should be served crisp and warm. Unless ordered, it should never be 
put in the liquid. It is worth remembering tliat liquids sometimes 
disagree by being too hastily consumed ; tlie mastication of the bread 
prolongs the time taken over a meal, and tlius benefits the patient. After 
an illness, a change from white to brown bread, which need not be coarse, 
is often of benefit in constipation. 

Fruits. 

Many kinds of fruit may be given to the sick ; those of a juicy sold, as 
oranges, being most used in feverish conditions. Grapes are generally 
wfdcome, but neitlier should be given in cases where tlio swallowed pip's 
might cause iieid'oration of the bowels, as, for instance, during recovery 
from typhoid fever; unless someone will undertake to free the fruit from 
seeds and pips. Tlie doctor should always be consulted as to the kind 
of fruit to give. Pineapple is often forbidden, on account of tlie woody 
fibre it contains, as it is hard to digest. Bauanas are nourishing wliero 
they agree ; in some disorders they would be too clogging : they are a food 
rather tlian a refresher. Wliere they can be indulg(‘d in freely, the best 
way is to buy a good-sized bunch, not quite ripe, and suspend it where it 
may get the sun or warmth ; the fruit is then picked as it comes to 
maturity. For dislies of cooked fruit, see the chapter on Fruit, many 
of them being as suitable for the sick as for the healthy. 

Jelly. 

Jelly was thought much of in the days when bulk and nutriment were 
supposed to go liand in hand. As usually made there is but little truo 
nourishment in j('lly, the kinds made from good wine excepted. But a 
jellj' often semns to be irrejdaceable by other forms of luitrinient, and a 
])atieiit often craves for it ; and so long as the nurse is not deceived into 
the belief that it represents, or can take the place of food proper, there is 
goiiorally no harm done by giving it. But a special warning should 
be given in case the doctor has onlered “ no acids then naturally, a jelly 
containing lemon or orange juice would not be suitable. The cooler it is 
served, and the softer it is, consistent with retaining its shape, the nicer. 
Should it be too soft to turn out. it may always bo chopped or cut in dice 
and served in a glass. Never take up more than is litely to be eaten at 
once, as it is very incssy-looking when it begins to molt. A little ice is 
a help in keeping jelly nicely. {See page 960, in Ices.) 
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Re-heating Food. 

First, tho principles on which this should be conducted. These are the 
prevention of dryness, loss of flavour, and indigostibility. Foods often 
suffer considerably by re-lioating, even when great care is exercised. The 
temperature must be adapted to the nature of the dish, and tlie extent of 
the cooking in the first instance. The best ways are, for animal food and 
liquids, oitlier a double saucepan — kept for the purpose — or a jar set in 
water, as detailed in various recipes ; or by putting a basin in a saucepan of 
hot water, so tliat the rim of the basin rests on the saucepan, tlie basin, of 
course, being covered. As soon as the food is of a iemperature convenient 
for its aduiinistratioii, it should be served, for nothing is gained by 
prolonging the time. Other convenient ways are to set the dish containing 
the food in a potato steamer; this is good for liquid foods. Or a bit of 
fish and other solids may be put between two plates over a saucepan of hot 
or nearly boiling water. There is no difficulty ; the only requirement is 
iiitelligoucc. 

Water. 

Tlie employment of occasional drinks of pure water in illness is recom- 
mended by a number of writers. Sir Dyce Duckworth says, “ This is 
much neglected. Pati(mts are plied with strong essence of beef, and milk 
with stimulants — all this ad nauseam; but .' cooling draught of water is 
withheld. Water, liowever, is generally relished, and is of real service. 
It promotes appetite for tho next food, and cleans the mouth.” The remark 
quoted refers to fever cases. There are others in which the liint miglit 
well be borne in mind, especially wliero sick children are concerned. Should 
it be neces.sary to boil and filt(*r the water, care must bo taken to freshen 
it by pouring it from jug to jug from a good heiglit. Otherwise, from 
its flatii(*ss, it is not likely to be relished. The precaution of covering 
the vessel must be observed, as exposed water rapidly becomes tainted. 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 

The first thing to be grasped by those who have the management of 
infants, who may from any reason be deprived of Nature’s food, is that 
starch is foreign to their requirements, and beyond their powers of digestion. 
This fact is pressed lioine with such persistency that one would imagine it 
to be as familiar as liousebold words. But is such the case ? Let coroners’ 
inqiie.sts, and the many verdicts of Died from iinproj:>er feeding,” tell the 
stor}". There are also those who arc aware tliat a no-starch diet is proaclied, 
but who contend that soaked breacl is the riglit food for babies. It w'ould 
be of mournful interest could we learn liow many children liave been kilh^d 
by “sop.” A little knowledge of one chemical fact should settle the 
matter for those wlio are willing to learn. A certain substance known as 
“ ptyalin ” is not secreted in tlie mouths of very young children in suffi- 
cient quantity to dig(‘st starch. Not until the teetli api>ear are thickened 
foods safe, and even then discretion is wanted. If given too soon, tho 
result yviW he colic, sickness, and other disorders, 
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Milk. 

Milk and water sliould form tho first food. Tlio exact propoHions 
vary, and the doctor will advise; no bard rule can be laid down. Barley 
water is n ruHl on by many medical men in place of plain w^ater, not only 
by reason of the gr(;ater nutriment, but because it has a good effect on tlio 
curd of the luilk, which it renders more soluble. Lime water has also its 
adli(‘rents, and malted milk is much in favour. A. half teaspoonful or so of 
malt cxiract to each pint of milk or milk and w'ater is considered by many 
Mith()riti(‘s to be better than sugar as a sweetener, and to aid in the diges- 
tion of tlui milk. Some, again, pin their faith to “ sugar of milk.” in place 
of cane sugar. In some cases, after all else has tried and failed, the 
addition of this will make the milk quite digestible. Some children seem 
to thrive better Avhen cream is added to the food, and others get on upon a 
mixture of wdiey and cream ; this is in those s(nnewhat nire cases when 
tiic milk cannot bo made to suit the child by any treatment, save by taking 
away tin* curd in this manner. Some can get along very well on pepto- 
nised milk, while now and then it is found that the peptonising does not 
decrease the troubh‘. It is, perhai>s, after trying milk in many ways, that 
people are temjdcd to fall back ujion starch by way of satisfying the 
craving of the child. But it is generally the dig«‘stion that is faulty, and 
if milk is hard to bear the addition of starch will make it liarder. Besides, 
a starchy food has a constipating effect, while it is of no use to make 
healthy fiesh. It is not too much to say that a child may kmk fat on such 
fare, but may actually la* starving. This is notably .so wlien corn-flour or 
arrowroot is the food given. 

No ]»ains should be spared to get milk of guaranteed purity. In some 
towns nursery milk is readily obtained. Many assert that the milk of one 
cow is best; olh(*rs think th<5 coiitniry, giving as a reason tliat in the case 
of the animal being out of sorts the milk will, of course, suffer, and it is 
better not to be dependent on one cow ; also, that a mixture of milks is safe, 
as, providing the animals arc healthy, there is more chance of uniforiii 
quality than from one coav’s milk. Of condensed milk be it said that, 
when enqdoyed, the brands richest in cream must be used if the baby is to 
thrive. Those Avith ten or more per cent, must be selected, and there is 
no difficulty, for many of the leading firms publish an analysis. Tho 
advantages claimed by some Avriters for condensed milk are its uniform 
purity, a.s it is put u]> umler strict rt'gulations so far as cleanliness goes, 
and its fr(»edom from any germs of dis(*ase, such as are sometimes pn*8ent 
in fresh milk. But avo share the opinion that Avliere a goovi supply of 
fresh milk can be got, condensed milk ought not to 8U])plant it. 

Hximmxised Milk , — “ Many of the largt* London dairies jjrepare artificial 
human milk, made from that of the cow. The price* is high, and for poor 
]>er8ons prohibitive. We therefore give Fmnklamrs method. Avhicfi is 
simple and easy. Take half a ])int t»f new milk a!id let it stand for about 
tAvelve hours. Then skim oft* the cream, and add the cream to a pint of 
perfectly fresh milk. To the half pint of skim milk add a piece of rennet 
about an inch square, and let the vessel ctmtaining it stand in hot water 
till the milk has tlioroughly curdled. Remove all the curd. To tho 
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remaiuing whey add a little powdered white sugar, warm it, and then pour 
it into tlio pint of new milk, to which the cream has already been added. 
No dilution is noccssaiy in the use of this milk for infants.” * 

Malted Foods for Infants. 

Those, when bought, must be of the best kinds. Such as bear the name 
of a good house (and tliere arc a iiuiuber known to chemists) are relial)le if 
the directions are followed, but no food is more readily s])oiled by careless 
treatment. Wlieii matle at home by tlie aid of malt flour (see pa::::o 553 in 
Cereals), tlie same prlneijde must be put into practice. The food is to 
be well cooked before the malt flour is added, and the teinj)erature must 
not again reach boiling imint, though time slionld be given for the action 
of file malt. The food must be reduced in temjx'rature bcdore the malt is 
added; some writers say cool enough to si[», or at any rate, not much 
hotter tliau it could be taken by the child. Those who use a feeding 
bottle with a tliermometer inside are on the safe side with regard to the 
temperature of tlie food when admini-stered. Si)eaking gimerally, malting 
may be looked upon as an aid under medical advice, to any ordinary 
system of feeding. 


Sick Children. 

Tact, patience, and oomiiu)u-.sense, are all called for here. It lias J)cen 
well siiid that ehihlren wlio Iiave been ])ro}>crly fed in health ar<‘ the most 
likely to recover from an illness. On the oth(*r linnd, .sueh as liavo been 
iudulg(‘d with all kinds of me*s‘'S in health arc not easily induced to take 
suitable food iu sickness. Mt»re, perliaps, than in adult feeding, is cliango 
in the method of service important. A tiuy pudding “all to himself” 
will probably be taken, when a slice from a largo one would not. The 
yolk of an egg spread over a slice of toast —all the l)ettcr if cut in some 
pretty sha}»e— may be eaten, when a plainly boiled egg would not. Has 
tisb become weariness ? Try it in the form of a little pudding, tnruod 
out of a pretty mould. Many a drink lias lM*en coaxed down by the aid of 
a coloured glass. These are but trifles, but they are well worth b(*aring 
in mind. A particular tiling may be ordered by the doctor, and it may l>o 
highly desiralile that the child should take it. When it palls iu one Hjnn 
it is wise to try it in another, and if aversion is created, by the* exercise of 
a very little ingenuity the particular ingredient may Ik' so disguised that 
its presence is not suspected. In drinks, take barley water for instanco; 
iu its homely form it stxm grows tiring, but with the addition of a little 
fruit syrup, should such things he allowed, both taste and np})earnnce may 
be completely clianged. In liosts of ways this principle may Ijo 
carried out. 


♦ Tlie atjoye is Irtkeii by fnjiii I»r. work, “The IVinon of Dvii* 

p«]»sia. It will U* noU'fl iliat tin* priiiciplr aImivc tlctJiilfd ooiihimIm in roiiiovinij; a |i«rti«n 
• 1 ‘‘blk, the cotuimuml of fn*«h ami fikiiiiinej milk eontainiiij.* but two-thlnla 

oi tiM* (»n;'inRl ainouiil of runl. The process Keeiiis more tnaitileKoine thftii tt in in reatity. for 
^ ^ snpi.ly in mivnitee it is quite easy to Iiave the aktiumeU aud itie ftvah 
ready ut the same time, and Mn- after- ti eat meiit i» easy. 
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Apple Water.— Thoro arc two 
■ways of making this refreshing drink. 
One is to take two or three raw apples 
of a good sharp kind, wipe and cut 
them up without paring or slicing, 
as they will juold a better flavour, and 
put them in a jug, with a couple 
of ounces or more of white sugar, and 
a little lemon ])ccl or s])ico essence ; if 
the latter, add it during the cooling. 
Then pour over a quart of boiling 
water, and stir well with a wooden 
s])oon ; cover the jug, and strain care- 
fully for fear of ju])8 when cold. The 
other way is to use some baked njqdes, 
and add them to the water, but tliis 
is a thicker drink. Eitlicr can be 
mixed with barley water. Apjde 
water and toiist water are fc-ometimes 
mixed. 

Arrowroot.— {See page 543 in 
C^KUKALs for goneml remarks. St‘e 
also Inuf.x for dish(*s from anowrotd, 
corn-flour, and kindred prepaiut ions.) 

Ctfp of Arrau root. — 'J'he general 
proportions arc ab(<ut a scant tabb*- 
sjToonfjil of aiTownJot to half a pint of 
liquid, water or milk, the latter being 
the more nourishing; but sometimes 
when wine or brandy is adih*d, water 
aiT(»wr(M»t agrcM's better, nie ordinary 
mode of making is to mix the luw 
arrowroot with a little of the cold 
litpiid to a paste, and to add the rest 
while boiling, and then stir and serve. 
Sugar is addtsl to taste. A little 
cinnamon is a common flavouring, as 
it is very useful in disorders of the 
bow'cls, when nrrowrot)t is so fr(»- 
(piently of 8(»rvice. In such ca.ses it is 
better taken tepi<l than htd. It is 
often ordt?red to be made thicker than 
this, and Home medical men advise* the 
addition of a l(.*jispoonfid of niw aiTow- 
root, sprinkled in just before eating; 
the arrowroot is made in the alK>ve 
way. Th<! addition of the niw urnm'- 
root increases the astring(mt a<*tion, 
and if projKTly mix<Hl in there will lx* 
no unpleasant roughiu*ss. 

Notk. — I n ordinary castes, W’o think 
that a minute or twt/s simmering im- 
proves the arrowroot ; a tnblesiKxmful 
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of arrowroot to a jant of milk is 
thought thick enough by some. 

£ffg Arrowroot . — Make a tcacuxdul 
of arrowroot with milk in the pro- 
portion first given above, and, -when a 
little cool, heat in the yolk or the 
whole of an egg; this may he given as 
it is, or may ho set in a steamer, 
covered "s^dth paper in the usual way 
like a juidding, and simmered for a 
few minutes (about fen), then served, 
or taken when c(>ol. Half a i>int 
of milk arrowroot, beaten up with an 
egg or two, and poured in a shallow 
dish, aTid baked slowly for about ten 
to liftetm minutes, makes a very nice 
little pudding. This is lighter if the 
white* of the egg be iMvaten and added 
last lik(‘ a s»)utfle. (•Vt^pagf* 1082 for 
Mo( K 

If'iiie Arvf.u'root. — "Mix the arrow- 
root with wine 'or biar.dy to a itaste, 
j tlieii add iM.iliiig water, and serve 
witluuit further Ixuling, 

Barley Custard Soup.— 

is vtry iiouri.-hing and inexpensive. 
Ih <|nin*d : a pint \ f sto( k fn-m the 
bones »>f any Mliite meat or jMuiItry, 
tmllavoured and fr* o fn m grea''e, half 
an tainee of potat{>-fl(»ur, the same 
butter, a tabb'-spoonful er two of 
I cream, a gill of milk, the yolk t-f an 
I egg, and un ouneo of tine barley-flour 
or ]>repared barley. C\>st, abo\it 4d. 

The sti'ek should be brought to the 
boil, ami the butter aud flour blended 
in a sejwmite )»an and added, and the 
mixture stimal; the barley is to be 
mixed with the milk and put to the 
n*st, ami the boiling c^»iitinued for a 
quarter of an hour if “ preparetl kir- 
ley,” h.ilf an hour if ordimirv' Iwirley- 
flour. llu* eri‘am and yt*lk of egg are 
to Iw Ix^aten uj> in the hot tureen, and 
tlu* soup put to by (h‘gnH\s, and the 
K'rtfing eontiniu*d for a minute. Tliis 
is improved by juitting over the lire 
and stirring for a minute, if mre bo 
taki'ii that it diH»s not Ixul. Add salt 
li> taste, and, if allowaxl, the soup may 
bt' flavimrixl with a mcirsel of spice 
(•r celery, or a iitUe otibeuce of any 
kind. ' 
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Barley Gruel.— Bauley in 

Cereals. ) 

Barley Water. — Tlie patent or 
prepared barley seld in packets is use- 
ful for this, it is made in a similar 
way to Iwirley p’uel, but thinner; 
directions are given on the packets. 
About a tables])oonful to a pint of 
water will bi‘ right for most people, 
and any of the usual flavourings may 
bo added, such as orange or lemon 
juice, or fruit syruj). 

To make barley water from ])earl 
barley, use two ounces to two (juarts of 
water with a coujile of ounct‘s of lump 
sugar and flavouring to taste. Uii- 
flavonred barley water, although some- 
times called for, is very insijud. Wa.^h 
and scald the barb ‘V (.vfrpageofS); then 
boil it very gently with the two quarts 
of cold water for an hour and a half to 
two hours ; longer will improve it. 
The sugiir should be stirred in at the 
end. If half a lemon be used, the 
peel may be boiled witli the* barlev, 
and the juice stirred in at the end. 
The juice alone is ofton lik«^l ; orange 
juiec' is equally nice. The j)ro])ort ions 
are to be regarded as approximate, for 
some like barley water almost as thick 
as gruel, and others who take it freely 
in the e dd state will like it very thin. 
If on Cooling it is found too thick, add 
more water that has been boiled. 
Equal ]«irts of hot milk and hirley 
water, to which no acid must be added, 
form a very nutritious drink in many 
forms of sickness. The two beverages 
may be mixed while hot and taken 
cold with benefit also. Sometiim*s a 
raw egg can be taken when beaten 
up with a little of the mixture lioltor 
than alone. Fresh fruit juiee may be 
added in some cases. {See also Ai*i»le 
Water.) 

Beef Bssence. — Keqnirod ; a 
pound of gravy boef, free; from fat and 
cut high up the leg, a little sfilt, and 
three or four tablesjKjonfuls of water. 
Miuce the moat, and jHunid it in a 
m(»riar, adding the water a little at 
a time; cover, and let it soak for two 
to tluee hours, add tlie* s^ilt, and put all 


in a jar with a lid ; close this tightly, 
and set in a gentle oven for three 
hours; or put the jar in a saucepan, 
with hot water half way round it, and 
let the water simmer only, for about 
three to four hours. The second mode 
produces a liquid rather loss rich in 
flavour. Strain through a coarse 
strainer, pressing the meat well, and 
keeping nothing hack but the bits of 
meat. There may not t)e much more 
than a gill. From a leasj)oonful to 
a tablespoonful may b(? given at a 
tim(‘. This i.s of use whenever con- 
centrated nourishment is wanted. It 
should bo made in small quantities, 
being vt*ry apt to go Iwid in hot weather, 
and must l)e ( xamined before it is 
given to the ])atient. Keep in a cold 
place. Good fre.sh beef skirl, or Isjef 
steak, is somelinios used in the same 
way. or a mixttjre of either with gravy 
beef. The very freshest meat must be 
chosen, that the gravy may be all 
draw’ll out. 

Beef Jelly. —This can be made 
jdain or savoury ; if the latter, make 
such additiems as are given in the 
recipe for Beef Tea, Sayouhy (page 
lOOOj. Allow’ a pint of w’ater to each 
pound of meat. The shin of the meat 
is t<» be chosen, not the thick pari 
of the leg. Thi.s should be cut up 
small, and allow ed to 8(»ak in the water 
for an hour or two htdon^ the cooking 
l)egijis ; for although heal is necessary 
to extract gelatine, the soaking aids 
the cooking process indirectly. A 
little lemon j)eel or juice is often added 
to this. Tie th<i jar dowm w’ith 
Idadder or lliiek j»a]M‘r, or use a flour 
and w'ater i>a.ste ; the flavour should 
l)e jireserved as much as jxissible; 
cook in a moderate oven for about four 
to five hours. The liquor may bo 
Ntinin(‘d off into small cups for use. 
Only in very cold w'outher should 
much bo made at a time. In coses where 
the meat is not sufiiciently gelatinous 
to causes sotting, a little gelatine may 
ho ndd(}d. It may he taken w'arm 
or <’old. Hie meat will yield further 
nutriment if put in the slock ])ot. 
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Note. — For stronger jelly, uso less 
water. 

Beef Juice.— ITie host way of 
preparing this is in a jar tied over 
with bladder. The moat should Ik) 
minced or scrajK'd, and a little salt 
added unless forbidden. It is then 
set in a water bath of cold water, 
brought to the boil as slowly as 
possible, and the water kf‘])t boiling 
gently round it for five Ijours, Th«^ 
extract thus obtained may be given 
cold or iced, or heat(‘d up to about 
ninety degi-et'S according to the cas(‘. 
Th(‘ primest and freshest meat should 
be chosen. 

Beef Tea, General Hints.— 

The first thing is the quality of the 
moat. It should ho juicy and freshly 
killed, and useti fresh ; meat that has 
been hanging and lost its juices by 
evapomtiou is not suitable. For this 
reason frozen m(‘at is useless. When 
fr(»in the leg it should bo cut high up ; 
other jMirts may be used, such ns “ leg 
of mutt<m ” piece, or steak, and a little 
of the skirt may often be added for tht‘ 
sake of its flavour. The slightest 
}mrticle of taint<Ml moat may work 
gi’cat harm to the juitumt, and in hot 
w’calhor the tea should Ik* made in 
very small quantities. The in ’at 
should be freed from skin and fat. and 
the finer it is divided the bettor; the 
thing is to draw the goodness out, and 
large lump.*; of moat yield far less 
moisture than if cut small : therefore a 
little extra trouble is w'cll bestowed. 
It is often an advantage to jiound tin' 
mi!at. It .'should not be <‘hoj>ped t»n a 
ImkihI, or a good proportion of the 
gnivy is absorlx'd ; a j)late or marble 
slab is,lH*sl for tin* cutting. It slnuibl la* 
jmt at once into the water, ami when 
all is in covered if to be left to staiul. 

Another way to jmqmre tin* meat is 
to take slices and lay tln'iii flat, and 
then Bcnipe with the jH»int of a knife so 
that only the skin is left. When the 
tea is ifspiin'd to be gtdatinous, follow 
the rule given for Hekf Tka (Siu 
Hknhy Ttio.Ml*soN’s) p. lOtiH. ( Hherwise 
gelatinous moat is nut to be gut fur it ; 


it is a common error that beef lea 
should be a firm jelly when ecild ; nine 
times out of ten the giuvy only is 
w’anted. These hints are equally 
applicable to mutton. The flavour of 
beef tea can be varied in many ways, 
as shown in oiu* rcci})es, and in hosts 
of others by a little ingemuity. Ilcef 
tea is much less relied on by the medi- 
(‘ul profession than it w'as formerly, 
but opiiiioiis vary gi'catly as to its 
merits, and it is not too much to say 
that wluui it j/f made, it should be so 
])repjired ,'is to o]>tain all i)Ossible 
nutrinu'ut, hu* when carelessly made 
much is left behind. In straining, 
a line straimu' or muslin should TK)t ]>e 
used, or much will be left that should 
be given. When left to get cobi, the 
fat (if any) is easily taken off, tirst 
with a spoon, and then by passing a 
jdecc of paper over the surface. In 
stubuis illm>s, salt is generally lie* 
! only comlimeiit. and not alway.s that. 
(.SVr ItlLES lOU l.NV.\l.II> CouKEliV, 
p. lOuO.) 

Beef Tea, Good, Ordinary 

— Keipiired ; a potind of bt'cf. a pint • f 
water, and a pinch of salt. Cost, 
about 8d. 

{Sre (iKNEliAl- IIiXTs above.) lo‘- 
move fat and skin, and eut the meat 
u]), the finer the better. Add the salt 
and water, and juit all in a jai*; cover, 

I and let it stand for an hour, or a little 
■ longer if convenient, llien tie the 
j jar down with a ])iecc of pajMjr, and 
I }>ut a saucer or jdate over ; set it in a 
! sauct'pan with cold water, from half to 
i three-parts t»f the way up the jar, put 
i th«' li<l iui, ami j>luce it over a very 
genlb* beat, that tin* water may cvine 
to th»* lu)il slowly. After this, it 
should simmer for two bo\ira. The 
tea can then U' straimnl off for use 
through a course sieve or a strainer. 
If a fine one wen' ustnl, a giK>d deal of 
the nouri.shinent would l»e left Ix'hind, 
wheri'as e\t‘rv particle should go 
thnmgh oxci'pt the hal'd dritnl-up moat 
itself. If it ean Ih' left until cold, any 
8p«‘cks of fat can Ik) n'lnuvtHl, and in 
liuil case it is m.»t. ueces.^ary to be 
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so careful in the first instance. An- 
other way is to prepare the meat, &c., 
as above, and set the jar in a p:entle 
oven for two to throe hours. The tea 
thus made has a richer flavour, but is 
not always accei)tablc. {See Beep 
Tea, Savovky.) 

Beef Tea (Sir Henry Thomp- 
son’s'. — Choj) fine or iiiiiice with 
a machine a pound and a half of prravy 
beef, from which the fat has been 
removed. Place it in an earthen jar 
vrith a lid, add a pint of cold water, 
and let it remain for an hour, oc- 
casi(uially stirring and pressing the 
meat firmly with an iron spoon. Then 
jdace the jar, with the lid on, in a 
saucepan lars^e enoug:h to cover it, 
with water siifiicituit to reach nearly 
to the lid, but not near enoupfh, when 
gently boiling, to rise fibove it and 
enter the jar. The water is to be 
ke])t at about boiling ])oint, or just 
under, at the comer of the stove f(.r 
three hour.s, adding a little water 
occasionally to rej.laco that which 
evaj)orates. "NMien the time has expired 
the jar may b(' removed, the b(‘ef tea 
drained from th«^ meat, which is then 
to be pressed as closely as j>ossibl(5 
through a coarse straiidng cloth, so 
as to extract all the li<pnd. After 
standing a short time the bctd t('a will 
bf^coine clear, much light brown. flak\’ 
matter falling to the bottom. 15y 
no means remove this, as it is nutri- 
tifuis material, uiiles,s any special 
orders have been given to tlio con- 
trary. WTien cold, the fluid will be 
slightly gelatinous, varying somewhat 
as the meat used may vary in the 
amount of skin, tendon, or other 
fibrous tis.suc contaiii(?d thendii. 

If, howtfver, shin f»f be(‘f, which, of 
course, includes Ismc!, is used as well 
as gravy beef, say a pound of each, 
add the meat d<*tached from the bone 
to the j)ound (d gi'avy beef, and treat 
them together as already d(;scrib(*d ; 
but utilise the bone, by bn«iking it 
with a chopj)er or hiimmer, after which 
,the pieces are to be placed in a sauce- 
pan aj>art, with a pint of cold water 


for an hour. This mode might often 
1)0 followed with benefit when dealing 
wdth other sorts of meat, as well as 
poultry, &c. &c. Then tho whole is to 
be slowly brought to tho boiling point, 
.and to be maintained at the same until 
the liquor is reduced to the third of the 
]>int, w'liich is to bo strained off and 
mixed with tho beef tea alrea<ly made ; 
a firm jelly will result when cold. A 
strong solution of gol.'itine lias thus boon 
addtKl to the meat extractives and 
albumen obtained by the first ])roce.ss, 
materially im]>r(>ving the value of the 
ci»m]K>untl. When cold, remove tho 
smull quantity of fat which i.s always 
to bo found on the surface, and heat 
what is required as w’anted. If to 
be served as soon as made, without 
c(>(»ling. remove as much fat as possible 
with a t«'as])oon. and the small ro- 
maiiuler by means of while blotting 
pajK'r. 

Beef Tea, Baw. — Tim meat 

.‘^bould bo laid on a clean slab or jdate, 
and scraped wry finely with a knife, 
hat and .'<kin are not to be used, and 
til'* tiller it is scraj»ed th(^ Ixdter. 
Put it at once in a glass or jar (not 
niet.il of any H>rt i, and add cold water. 
Sometimes its own weight is ordcnsl, 
or in ca-i*s of weakness half its w’cight. 
llicn cover, and let it staml about half 
an hour, unless a longcT time ha.s l)t‘en 
named by the doctor. Thc?re are 
various rcu'^ons for departure from any 
fixed rule h»*re. A short time for 
standing i.s be.st in some cascj ; it just 
dei>ends upon the adviv«abiUty, or 
otherwise, of drawing out certain 
snhstances from the meat ; and it 
should Ui tak«*n that if the doctor 
riaiiies a jiarticular time for the pro- 
CC.S.S he lias rea.«oii for ho doing. In 
straining, jircss the meat well to get 
the juice out. Or jilaco it in a piece 
of ninslin, and wnng it wadi in con- 
trary directions, (’hildren soinetiinoe 
take this bcttirr with a little sugar 
than salt. 'ITie apjujanince is irapi*oved 
by serving it in a red glass ; in a white 
one it is not aiijietising. lliis is some- 
times given wanii, in which case it 
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must bo most carefully heated, never 
boiled. In other cases it may be 
given cold or iced, being less a food 
than a medicine very often. 

Beef Tea, Savot^.—For a 

pound of meat and a pint of water 
allow half a dozen peppercorns, a 
small onion or a shabjt, a couple of 
cloves, a morsel of toasted brtiad, and, 
if the case allows, a sprig of any herb. 
The whole should b(5 cooked as usual, 
and the bread i)assed through a 
strainer. ITie tea may be l<‘ft thin 
if pn‘feiTed. This is only suitable in 
convalescen(HJ. 

Beef Tea with Tapioca.— 

Kcquired : hjdf a ])int of beef tea, and 
other inattTials jis below. Cost, vtiries 
w'ith the strength. 

Take the be(;f tea mmbi by any 
approved n^eijus according to the 
re([uiremf‘nts of the ca.'^e, and bring 
it nearly to the boil. llav<> ready in a 
separati* saucej»au half a j»iut t»f white 
stock from meat or poultry, and about 
thr<‘e-quarters of an ounc(‘ of Frendi 
tajiioca that have been cooked together 
for twenty minutes, the ta]>iuca to 
bc^ sprinkled in a litth‘ at a time; then 
mix the two j»re]jarations, and si'ason 
to taste, Jind serve. This is stsdliing 
in in-itabli! conditions of the throat 
and chest, and a jdeasant change fr<»m 
ordinary beef tea, but tlu' mode must 
bo followed exjietly, unle.'-s water bt' 
preferred to stock for cooking the 
tai>i»K'a. in which case the bei'f t(‘a 
should be a little stnmgiT than usual. 
On no accimnt must tin? gniin be 
cooked in tlui beef tea, or the latter 
would \n) spoilt. 

Note. — This ])rincipl(? may be 
ndopt(‘d in the coi»king of sago, &c., 
or vanouH kinds of flour may be iMuhnl 
with the stock and add< d to tlu* tea. 
Stock from veal bones answers for 
cooking the tapioca. 

Boiled Flour. — 'ilns used for 

infants* food, also for thickening milk 
and other foods, as b<‘t*f tea. Arc , for 
invalids. It is vctv nourishing and 
digestible. Tic a pound of Hour in 


a cloth tight! 5 % and put it in a sauce- 
pan of boiling w’ater, and keep it 
boiling for four hours. Then leave it 
until cold after taking it from the 
water, and remove the outer moist 
part of the ball of flour, and grate the 
rest ; put it in a bottle for use. There 
is dilfercnce of opinion as to the time 
required for the boiling ; some authori- 
ties give two hours only, and others 
six or more ; as detailed above, we 
have found it very satisfactory, though 
longer boiling could not hurt it. 
Ileing so thoroughly cooked, this re- 
quires but a few minutes’ bfuling with 
milk, eke., for invalids. AVhen for 
beef lea it is better to boil it with 
a small amount (f water, and add the 
bet'f tea to it by degr(‘e.s. Or a little of 
the lea may be used for the Ixuling ; 
do not bring the whole to a high 
tem]M.‘rature. 

F(»r infants, the thickness of the 
fiM.d i.s <b‘termiiu‘d by the age (»f the 
ehiM ; th(' flour is to be mixetl with 
a little of the milk, or milk and water, 
as the ease may 1 k‘, and tlie n st added, 
and tin? wh(*le boiled. Amdhcr way 
is to mix tin* ti(Uir with cold liquid, 
and add the H'st Isuling. and then 
return t<> the fire to boil u]). Ilisniit 
powder has similar uses '.svc j>age 1012). 

Note. — W hite flour is often 
but deeortieaU'd, tinely-givnind whole 
liii’al is excellent thus j)rej)ared. Prt'- 
pared barley is soiiutimes addi*d in 
small pro]>urtions with coiisidemble 
advantage. 

Bread and Milk.— There are 
thrtM* ways i»f making this. The first 
is by mtvms of crumbled bi'C'ud ; the 
s<‘cond with bread in dice; and the 
third by )mtting tliinly-slieed bread 
ill the milk. 'Jlie first is re<‘(*inmciidt*d 
by M»me when* mast iiat ion is diflicult ; 
the bread should soak for a time in 
the hot milk, and then be brought 
to the boil agtiin, something on the 
principle of bread sauce ; the thickness 
is a matter of tiisto. Some sick 
)>oo]»lo will rt'lish this as a cliange 
fit*m gi'uel. Dit'ud in di(‘e should also 
soak for a time in the milk, which 
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is first to be broiij^ht to the boil and 
poured over, and then covered with 
a plate. If set on the hob it will keep 
hot enough, and may bo served with- 
out further treatment, but many ad- 
■1156 that it be loft to get cool, and 
be finished off as above. The only 
objection is the time taken. Sliced 
bread may be treated in either of 
the above ways. AVithout wishing in 
any degree to disparage this dish, we 
may say that where growing children 
are concerned, many medical men are 
of opinion that it is bottt'r to make 
a rule of giving the hot milk to drink 
and the bread sejMinitoly to t‘at, th(‘ 
mastication being good for tlu* tc<'th 
and the digestive organ.s. When* 
there i.s tend^Tiiess of the gums, or 
before the te(*th are all cut, there is 
nothing to be said against bread and 
milk in health : wliile in sickness it is 
often very us(‘ful. lirown bread is ofN-n 
liked better than M'hit<% and .sal: juc- 
ferred to .sugar. If plenty of time be 
allowed for .soaking, this is a go(/d way 
to use up crusts if broken sm/ill. They 
may b<* put in a little cm 1<1 milk an liour 
iK’forehand, or all night in culd 
weather. 

Broth. — This is bo'it described 
a weak f.»rm of riK-at tea. The licjubl 
is made more nouri.-hinir and sub- 
stantial (tfien by the a ldi*ion of 
cereals of some kiml, A mixture of 
broth and milk frequeTitly >uits w«*ll, 
and afTord> change. I>ing]a««s is u>e- 
ful, a-* it gives a littb* body. If 
stale or dirty meat be used, tle re 
mueh skimming to be done to make 
any broth look ajjjjeti.^iing. The be<t 
known is perhaps mutton broth. In 
cases where cream agrees, and milk 
does not, a little cream, say, a t aide- 
spoonful to the half pint, is ad<led 
to hroth hy way of vantdy, and for 
the purjKise of increa-sing the nouiish- 
merit. {See Index for recipes.) 

Broiivn Soup. — Mak(^ n thin 

stock by adding a t<!aspoonful of 
extract of meat to a pint of water, 
or, if prefe*rred, nst; a pint of weak la^ef 
tea (home-made) for the foundation. 


Then add a couple of tahle-spoonfuls 
of minced vegetahlos, one kind or 
mixed as allowed ; these should be 
se 2 »arately cooked in a little stock 
or water ; a slight thickening may 
be given by the aid of brown flour, 
or of ronx if the jiatient can take it ; if 
wine allowed, a tcaspoonful or more 
of good Madeira may be i>ut in. This 
furnishes a change from the ordinary 
“ sloj) diet ” 80 soon a.s vegot able.s are 
allow(‘d. 'When game is oi-dored, a 
W(‘ak game stock may ri'place the one 
given (.vcc Stocks). *A little vermicelli 
or macaroni may Im' us(*d as thickening. 
It is s<unt‘tim(‘s better to make a 
])ure«‘ than to add vegetables in ideces. 
{See Vkumicki.i.i in Cerea/s.) 

Butter, - ” When this ingredient 
has been forldddcn. it nmst be e.xcluded 
from soups, puddings, Ac. Ac. 

CalTs Peet Jelly. The average 

j)ro]H)rti«>n.s are ii set of four feet to a 
gallon of water, but tlie size of the feet 
and the weather should be taki'ii into 
account, and it may be found nccessjiry 
to add a little gt latim'; the st»M‘k 
should 1m* tt'sted ill a saucer 'vr page 
9:iS in dKi.i.n s . If the feel are small, 
a pint or f<t h‘ss water must Im* u.scii. 
Supposing them ti» be prejumsl by llu? 
butcher, wash them in hot and then in 
coM water, and divide them, remove 
all traits of hair ami fat, and put 
them on with the water: btul and 
skim, ami wh* n tin* fle>b has drop{M'd 
from thf bone.v ami tin* litpior rcdu<*i*d 
to half or rather less, strain into a 
clean liasin. This may take from six 
to seven hours; ra]»itl Iwiiling is (jf 
no use — the thing is to draw out the 
gelatine by long cooking. »St‘t in a 
ctdd jilaee until firm, and tliim remove 
the fat from the top, and take iij> 
thi* solifl stock ipiitc free from the 
KHlimeiit which is always ftuiiid at the 
bottom. Thf* final treatment coimists 
in clarifying and making such addi- 
tions as the condition of the {latient 
allows. We are considering this solely 
in the light of an invalid dish, and 
may here say that in nine c‘ases out of 
ten jtdly made from isinglass or the 
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best gelatine will answer the purpose 
equally w'oll. We give two re{*i]>os 
which will servo as guides to others. 

No. 1. — This is to meet cases where 
little BUf^r is liked, and acids are 
allowed in moderation, and wine or 
spirit forbidden. Take a quart of the 
stock made as above, and put it in 
a clean pan, with the whites of five 
large or six small eggs, the strained 
juice and thinly panid rind of a small 
lemon or an orange, two to thiee 
ounces of lump sugar, and, if liked, 
a few drops of (‘olouring. Finish off 
as directed on j)nge 939 in Jkllies. If 
not clear, pass again tlirough thi* bag. 
It is always more difiicult to clarify 
a jelly of this sort than when *'i larger 
proportion <»f acid is used, tis the acid 
assists the j»roc(‘ss. 

No. 2.- -Required : two and a half 
pints of stock as above, a junt of 
sheiTy or other wine, the juice (d two 
good lemons, the rind of one. half a 
pound of sugai*, the whites and .“heUs 
of four or five eggs, and luilf an ounce 
of isinglass, liie isinglass may Ik; 
omitted, but it facilitates the cl<‘uring ; 
if not u.Med, the wine must be reductMl 
or more stock used in ]>roiH)rtion. 'I'he 
stock should be melted and left to get 
cold, then be j>ut on with the rest ; 
after standing for a few minutes off 
the fire, bring gently to the boil. I'lie 
directions given for ordinary j«dlies 
(page; 939) should be ndenvd to. Some 
authorities recomiuend that the isin- 
ghuss 1)0 thrown in just as the jelly 
is at lH)iling iM»int. If not recpiired 
moulded and turned out, but only to 
set, and 1)0 cut up or chopped for 
8<.*rving, this may Ih^ mad<; thinner; 
and if much more sugar is wanttHl, 
mon; stiffening must be allowt*d. 

Jelly nuide in either of th(*8e ways 
may oft(;n 1)0 given warm, iMung made 
sweet or savoury as requirtMl. It is 
not always neeessjiry to clarify it if 
stmined and skimmed well first. In 
hosts of cases it is very swthing to 
throat and stomach. For tlu* sake of 
economy, gelatinous moat of other 8oi*t8 
may he oddtHi. 

Noth.— If first-class wine bo used, 


such a.s Madeira, or if brandy replace a 
portion of wine, it may bo addfjd after 
straining, but it is always safer to 
stmin sherry of medium quality. 
When fine qualities of brandy are 
employed a smalhir quantity answers ; 
then, should the jelly ap|)car too stiff, 
it may be diluted with a little water. 
Oianges can replace lemons if pre- 
ferred. Cost, varies with the wine 
used ; the average is about Is. per 
pint, including wine and spirit. 

Calf’s Foot in Milk.— This is 
a che.'ip and good dish. Required : a 
calf.s foot, a (piaii; of milk, and scjLson- 
ing, Ac., as below. Cost, about lOd. 
to Is. 

Take a foot that has been parboiled ; 
cut it up, and ])ut in a jar in the oven 
with the milk, and .stew it until it falls 
litenilly to pieces. A Riy leaf, or a 
strip of b'mon, or a little .**juco may l)e 
used, and sugar to taste. Strain while 
hot, and give as it is if lik( d, or it can 
be served cold, and is enriched by 
iH'uting up an egg or two to the warm 
stock. Ry omitting sugjir, and adding 
si4voury seasonings, it take.s the place 
of soup or bet‘f tea. 

Note. — A similar dish is made by 
taking some stock fn-m calfs feet 
{see Jelly alK)ve), and ailding an equal 
measure of boiling milk. Serve hot or 
cold. 

Carrot and Bread Soup.— 

Re(|uired : a pint of young carnds, 
half a ])int of bread-crumbs half bi-own 
and half white\ a pint of new milk, 
a quart of white stock, thickening, Ac., 
as bt low. (’ost, about 9d. or lOd. 

Rut tlie carrots in boiling water to 
cover, and simmer for a few minutes, 
then rub the .‘ikins off ; adtl the hot 
stork from white meat or jumltry, and 
lK)il for half to three-quartoiv of an 
hour. A<ld tht‘ bread, and boil a little 
longer, then pa.s.s thrt>ugh a sieve, and 
return to the j)4iu with the Iioiling 
milk. An egg, if allotcedy will enrieh 
the soup ; it should l)o beaten in, and 
the soup kept for a minute or two 
Indow boiling point. A ^lat of butter 
is a further improvement. For a 
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plainer thickening use a tahlespoon- 
lul of rice or corn-flour mixed with 
cold milk, and give ten minutes* more 
boiling. 

Note. — This soup is recommended 
to those who prefer a mild flavour of 
carrots, as the bread modifies it. The 
seasoning must be left to taste ; a dash 
of sugar, in addition to salt and pepper, 
is recoiuinended, and parsley is optional. 
This is very wholesome, and should be 
regarded as a tj'iK; of sou}) that may be 
made with various sorts of vegetables. 

Cereal Pudding with Eggs. 

— Ilequin‘d : two ounces of rice or 
other gmin, a pint of milk, sugar and 
flavouring to taste, and one or two eggs. 
Cost, about fid. or Gd. 

The grain and milk are to bo cooked 
together until done, the sugfir and 
flavouring being added towards the 
end. When the mixture has cooled a 
little, the eggs are to be a(hh;d, and 
the pudding baked for about twenty 
minutes in a gentle oven to a pale 
brown only. 

Note. — The ynlks alone are often 
ordered in jjiuhlings of this class for 
the sick, and cream is frequently con- 
sidered a good addition ; it shoiJd be 
put in with the eggs. Or where fatty 
foods arc required, and cr<’am is not 
handy, a little choi)})ed suet can be 
used. It is very im})ortant that the 
grain be well cooked ; some will like a 
thinner pudding, then an ounce and 
a half to the pint will be enough. {iSee 
the chapter on Ceuealk for the pre- 
liminary j>rei)aration of the difT<!rent 
sorts of gniin.) Excellent puddings 
are to be had from any of the French 
cereals, and take a shorter time to 
prepare. 

Amther way. — After baking the 
pudding, one in which the yolks of 
eggs only have been used, pile the 
stiffly-l)eaten wdiitcs on the to]), after 
flavouring and sweetening a little, 
then put in the oven to scd. If jam 
or stewed fruit be allowed, a thin layer 
may bo put between th(j top of the 
pudding and the l)eaten whites. This 
will often be relished when a plain 


pudding would not. Another way is 
to omit the jam, and send a little &uit 
S}Tup or sweet sauce to table. 

Chicken Dishes. — Tho amount 
of space devoted here and in a previous 
chapter to dishes of chicken may a})j^ear 
disproportionate. They are given with 
an object. Frequently the first solid 
nutiiment allowed to a })atient is in 
the fonn of white fish or chicktm ; 
besides, these dishes should be i'(*garded 
as ty})ical of hosts of oth(?rs, for tho 
same trcatnuuit could be carried out in 
res])ect of ivibbil or veal, or whenever 
a mixture of white meats is advised. 
Again, in })n‘i)aring a chicken for the 
sick, some })(‘o}»l(^ never seem to ri.so 
abi've the ordinaiy rtxust and boiled, 
both good in tluur wjiy, but not 
always suitable', and, when they are, 
th(‘y are a})t to ]>all when fn'ipuuitly 
administmed. Therefore, it is ho]>e<i 
that the other modes givt'n hendn may 
supply a want. A very j)erfeetly 
cleansed, and — wlu'ii tho liosli is to l)e 
taken — a vei-y tender, bird is required. 

Chicken, Economical aoid 

Nourishing’. — When it is a matter 
of im]>ortanee to serve all the meals 
hot, and wluire re-li(\ated food would 
not be suitabh;, the following will be 
found a good way t»f cooking a 
chicken. A jar or double sauce] )an 
should be u.st.*d. Cut a wing or leg 
off, and ]mt in the V(?s8el with a little 
stock made from the trimmings, or 
water, or milk, or lialf of each, just 
to cover, and cook it “jugged hare 
fiishion ” if a jar he used. The water 
round the jar should be warm to com- 
raonee with, and l>oil softly all through. 
The time taken dejMsnds ujjon the ago 
of the bird ; it may bo ready in little 
over thirty minutes if vcTy young, 
or may take an hour, ITie breast and 
wings only nuiy Ix) reserved for tliis 
mode of treatment, and the inferior 
jmrts boilf*d down for stock for tho 
cooking of them. The h^gs might ho 
converted into chicken tc;a; they aro 
handy, too, where a “mix<*d inoaU 
tea ” is ordered ; Ixjt'f and chicken can 
bo used together, and a very nice tea u) 
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the result. When the hones of a 
chickcM are not used in invalid cookery 
— and there are cases when the meat 
only is ordered— they will come in 
for family dishes. In scndng the 
joint, add a little thickening 
to the liquor and hoil it up, or 
serve it plain if liked. The seasoning 
is according to circumstances ; a 
morsel of lemon, or a sprig of pai-slcy, 
or dash of nutmeg is suitable, and 
soinotimes a morsel of vc^getaLle. For 
acute illness, we ad^^se milk for the 
cooking, and this may he enriched by 
cream or egg. {Hce pp. 1073 and 1074). 

Cblcken Pnr^e. — Required : a 
chicken, and other ingredients as 
below. After cleansing and drjdng * 
the chicken, the flesh should he re- 
moved, and cut in slices, and then 
in strips, and agjiin to fonn very small 
dice; the mode of cutting makes a 
good deal of difference to the dish. 
This is to he put in a vessel with cold 
W’ater to cover, and such additi«>n.s ' 
in the way of seasoning as may ht 
allowed; in many cases nothing more 
than salt is permissible. If acids 
agree, a tcaspooiifal of lt*moii juice 
gives savour and whiteness, lliis is 
to he cooked gently for an hour and 
a half, and then ruhlK'd through a 
sieve. The hones must ho put on 
separately, with water, and cooked for 
an hour longer than the bird, or, 
better still, give them four to five 
hours. The liquor from th(' Iwnes i.s 
to he strained and added to the puree, 
an I, if liked in the form of a soup, it 
may he made thin ; or for a puree 
])rc»per, less of the hontj liquor can 
he used, or such additions in the way 
of roux or any cereal, or any of the 
other usual thickenings made he made, 
as will bring the whole to the desired 
consistence. In skilful hands, many 
changes mfiy Ixj made in the manner 
of serving this. It is well to use no 
vegetable in the j)reparation at first, 
then in cool weatluu- it will ket*p 
nicely for several days in a cold place. 
In some cases it may be udvi.sable to 
pound the moat as well as sieve it. 


Note. — T he bones should be well 
broken up. 

Chocolate Gruel.—This is a 

good substitute for ordinaiy well- 
known gruels of various soils, as it 
forms an agreeable change, and is very 
satisfying and nutritious. Itequired: 
a quarter of a poimd of good chocolate, 
grated, the same weight of fine rice- 
flour, two ounces of aiTOwroot, and the 
same weight of fine oatmeal, or if 
prehiired, barley-flour. These should 
be mixed and kept in a tin ready for 
use, and wlujii required a tablespoonful, 
or more or less ac'cordiiig to taste, is to 
be mixed with a little cold milk, then 
added to pint of boiling milk, and 
stirred and siiimiered for a few 
miiiiite.s; it should be kept a little 
below' lx>iling point, and frequently 
stirred for about another qiuirter of an 
hour, tlieii served w ith sugar to taste. 
“IVepared’^ oatmeal or l>arl€*y is in- 
tended. C'he.stnut-floiir may rei»laee 
the arrowroot or com -flour. A smaller 
I)ro]K)ilion of chocolate will be liked 
by some. 

Cream. — Thi‘re are many wasting 
diseases in which ert'am is of the 
higliest value, and many medical men 
cuder it freely. An objection is some- 
times made to it on the ground of 
expense. The cost should not be 
considered if it can be afforded. Be- 
sides, it usually happens that those 
j)ut ^q)on such a diet are not taking 
meat and other articles w’hich would 
cost as mucli, luid cream is often 
the only fonn of fat that con be 
toleratt'd. In rickets and other dis- 
orders of childhood, cream is often 
given ; we know more than one 
medical man who adrisos it with 
porridge or in any forai in which the 
child w ill take it. ThtTe are various 
recij)e8 in this chapter in wiiich cream 
is one of the main ingredients; they 
are given with a >iew to meet such 
cast's as we are ht*re considering. In 
many others, some of the milk may bo 
rt'plat'cd by cream when requm^ 
Double cream is the richest and most 
expensive; but in the majority of 
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cases single cream suffices, unless 
special orders be given for double. 

Cream Sauce for Fish.— The 

bones of a sole or other fish may be 
put on with a pint of cold water, and 
a sprig of parsley, a little salt, and 
a couple of peppercorns, and simmered 
down to a little less than a quarter 
pint ; frequent skiimning is necessary. 
A morsel of lemon peel or a shalot 
gives more savour. Then add cream 
to make up to nearly half a pint after 
the liquor has been strained, beat in 
the yolk of a ncw-laid egg, and lemove 
from the fire before boiling j»oint is 
reached. This is very good and 
nourishing, and any fish can he re- 
heated in it by moistening the fish 
with it, and j)utting it between two 
j)lates over boiling water. Other 
additions are permissible according to 
the condition of the patient ; a little 
lemon juice or wine, when allowed, in 
other foims. 

Note. — Even with rich milk in 
place of cream, a good sauce is ob- 
tained. 

Cutlet, Boned.— The freeing (»f 
the meat from the bone is sometimes a 
troublesome task for an invalid. A 
cutlet cooked in this way will be 
nourishing and convenient to cut up. 
Take a lean cutlet of veal or mutton, 
and cut off the fat, which should Ikj 
used up in other dishes, then cut the 
bone out neatly. Put the bone in a 
stew jar vrith half a i»int of cold water 
and a morsel of herb and spice if 
allowed, or a slice or two of fresh 
vegetables, and simmer for a coujdc? to 
three hours, adding more water if 
req iired. There should lx.* a gill of 
stutk. Then strain, and put the m(?at 
in, and simmer it softly until done. 
If rice or other cereal Ixj lik(,‘d, thf;re 
should be more stock, and the rice 
cwjkod with the mcjat alxjiit an hour. 
Bo not add salt until the moat is 
nearly done. 

Another good way to cx)ok the iiimt 
when vegetables are allowfxl in fair 
quantity, is to slice uj) a tables])Oonful 
of celery, the same of scalded onion, 


and to grate the outside of a carrot 
until the same measure has been ob- 
tained, and cook the whole with a gill 
of the bone stock. A little chopped 
parsley adds to the savour. By putting 
a layer of the vegetables at the bottom 
of the stew jar, and the meat in the 
middle, with more vegetables over, the 
meat is kept from hardening if the 
heat be gentle. A jar set in a pan 
of water will answer, if a small stew 
jar is not handy. 

A boned cutlet may also he grilled 
or broiled. Another w’ay is to take 
some ])ure meat gravy, and stew the 
cutlet in il. 

Bel Broth — Required : a pound 
of et'l, a hunch of sweet herbs, an 
onion, a few i>e{)percoms and allspice 
hemes, a couple of cloves, salt, and 
five pints of water. Cost, about 9d. 
or lOd. 

This is only suitable for use in caso.s 
where oily fish has been ordered, or is 
known to be suitable. The fish should 
be cleansed and skinned, and put on 
w’ith all th(< rest, and brought to the boil 
gently. The scum wants thorough 
removal. Simmer until the liquid has 
reduced to half. Strain tlirough a 
fine hair sieve, and set hv to get cold, 

I then take the fat off, and wann up as 
required. It may he served ])lainly 
with si])])cts of toast, or a little wine 
may l>e addetl. 

Note. — A little calfs head or foot 
is a great imj)rovement to this. For 
stronger hrotli reduce tlie water. 

E£^g8. — Eons on page 590.) — 
We may agjiin call attention to the 
imjx>rtance of fre(‘d(>m from taint, 
whether the eggs are to l>e gi%'en raw 
or eooktHi. It must 1 h‘ r<*momlH*rwl 
that there are hosts of |)eopl<* who in 
lictalth cannot take egyn in any foruiy and 
w'hen lliey are ordered in sieknoss the 
dwtor should he iiiformtHi of this. 
Sometimes, too, they will suit, and 
ean lie relisKtxl in the mw condition, 
while they an? not toh;mt(Mi when 
cfKiked; inon^ often the reverse is 
the f'iiscj. Many a fiatient finds the 
addition of an egg to a rice or other 
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cereal pudding quite indigestible, but 
often the yolk only will agree better 
than the whole egg, [See hints 
on Cekeal Puddings with Eggs, 
page 1072.) Always remove the 
“germ” with care. The remarks on 
page 1059, under Liquid Nourishment, 
may be of service in connection with 
egg cookery. [See also the Index, as 
various ways of serving eggs arc 
detailed in other chai>ters.) A f(!W 
inodes of serving raw eggs are grou])ed 
here for the sake of n^ady r(*ference. 
A raw egg is a very nasty dish as 
oflon ])rcpared, and care is wtdl be- 
stowed in making it ajqietising. 

Ko. 1 . — Kgtf Snow . — Take a new-laid 
egg and divide it; put the y(dk in 
a b‘ with half a teas])Oonfiil or less 
of sugar, and beat it uj). J»eat 

the white to a stiff froth, and add 
it little by little to the yolk, bUniding 
well but lightly ; th(‘n ]nit in a tuinbbT, 
and serve at once before it falls and 
turns to a licjuid stale. This may be 
made nicer by adding a littb^ b'luon 
or orange juice; a tablespoonful <»f 
cream adds to thi^ nouri.‘'hm(‘nt and 
bulk. Properly made, this is light 
and free from the oiliiU'ss of tlie 
ordinary raw egg. 

Ko. 2. — Eg(f and Brandg . — Put the 
yolk of an egg in a glass, and b(*at 
it well with a little sugar, and a table- 
spoonful of brandy. Tliis is soim*- 
tiraes given in doses of a teaspoonfiil 
or less at certain intervals. AVine 
or whisky may be similarly used. A 
more acceptabb* mixture in some ca'^es 
is made by adding enough scalded 
milk, after cooling, to half-till the 
tumbb*r; this is given at once, or in 
Kinall dow's as the ca'it* may re([uire. 

Note. — A mixturt^ of egg and any 
spirit is s(»mctimes found t<» agree 
better when diluted : for this, use a 
little rice water or thin barley water. 
The first-named is of servict* in bowel 
complaints when the astringent u(diou 
of rice, (‘oinbined with a nutrient that 
will H(K>tln' the stomach, is calbal for ; 
and we may rf*mark that some iiu'dical 
men prefer the white of fht* egg only 
with rice water, and frequently bnuidy 


mixed with port is ordered. A little 
arrowroot may be used in the same 
way. [Sec Arrowroot in the chapter 
on Cereah, and on page 1066 in this 
chapter. ) 

ZSgff Creams. — These can be 
made noth savoury and sweet ; and 
either way they are tempting in 
api)earanc(j and very nutritious. Where 
eggs in j)kiiner forms htive become 
monotonous, they are recommended 
for trial. 

Saronrg . — Butter a cup or china 
mould with fn.'sh butter. Sj>rinkle 
with cho])j»cd i)arsley, if the case 
jM'rmits. Beat very thoroughly a fresh 
(‘gg, St min. and add t\vo tablespoonfuls 
of good cream, and beat hard again. 
St'a.^on with wilt and }>epj>er, or add a 
btlle nutmeg or essence of herbs, or as 
permitted. Then steam until just set ; 
and serve in the mould, or turn out on 
a bit of ni(‘<‘ toast. When sauces are 
allowed, a little of a plain kind tKuiriKi 
rmmd adds to the api)eanince. For 
convale-scents, vary by adding a bit of 
chop})i*d mutton or chicken, and serve 
u little gi*avy with it. A little white 
fish may be used in the same way. 
Either shcuild be jNirtly c(.>oked before- 
luind, but not fully done when added. 

Suret . — PreiKire the cup and egg 
and cream as l)efore, but use a little 
sug:ir, with any approved flavouring. 
Or omit the sug:ir, and serve with a 
bit of fruit jelly, jjim, or stew'ed fruit. 
Various h:irmb*ss gjirnishcs will suggest 
them.*<elves. For a nither more sub- 
stantial dish, add a tcaspoonful of fine 
crumbs, brt'ud, or biscuit. 

Efifgs, Poached.— iN’o. l.— This 
is very digestible. Break a fre.sh egg 
into a lightly buttered cup, and set 
it in a small saucepan with boiling 
water half way up, then put the lid 
on, and take the pan from the fire, and 
as stKin as just sot turn out on a piece 
of toast without crust. In cases where 
the toast w*ould be too hai*d, a little 
1 hot milk or gravy may l)e jxmred over 
I to moisten, then the bn^id may bo 
; rather thicker than usual. If extra 
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nourishment is needed, pour a little 
hot cream over. 

Another way . — Take a little china 
frying-pan, and put in a couple of 
tahlospoonfiils of stock or gra\'y, and 
when it simmers break an egg in, and 
poach in the ordinary way. Serve on 
toast with the gi’avy over. This is 
a change, and, if allowed, sx>rinkle a 
little chopx)ed ptirsley over. 

Another way . — Break an egg into 
one of the little china egg i)oachers, 
first buttering it ; season with a X)iuch 
of salt and popj)er, and set the pan 
in a saucepan of boiling water ; i)ut 
the lid on, and as soon as the egg 
is set serve it in the poacher. 

Eggs, Steamed.— A small fresh 
egg can be cooked in a potato steamer 
in about four minutes ; a large one 
will want five or more minutes. The 
water should simmer only. This hint 
is worth remembering when v(‘getables 
arc being steanu'd, as thc! (‘gg can 
be cooked at the same lime, being 
often a very useful adjunct to a 
vegetable meal. 

Another way. — Put the egg in a 
small saucepan td boiling wuIit; jait 
the lid on, and draw at once from the 
fii*e ; it will be done in fnun five to six 
or seven minutes, according to its age 
and size. With ordinary care, it will 
be more digestible than when boiled in 
the usual way. 

Fish Pudding . — K<?quired : fish, 
bread, milk, 8t(K*k, egg and sctisoniiig. 
Cost, varies with the fish. 

Free a little cooked white fish from 
skin and boiie while wann, and cut it 
up or sh've it. Any firm sort may 
b(* used. For two tablosjH^onfiilH of 
fish take the same in<j(i.sure of brc*ad- 
crambs, and soak tlnan in a little fish 
st<x*k or milk fwarm) just to cover, 
and Is^at up after pouring off any 
m asturc ; add th<* fish and a b«ileii 
egg. with a du.st of salt and jiepj»er. 
Four into a small buttercMi kisin, and 
stesun niilil just wt. If wiuce is 
a!low(*d make a little f«ee other dishes 
in thi^. and tie- cliajitcr on Fish ,, and 
X>our over or round. A few drops 


of anchovy essence and a little colour- 
ing will improve the appearance and 
flavour. Sometimes, when fish is dear, 
and a person tii'es of it in one form, a 
dish of this kind is welcomed as a 
ready way of re-serving it. 

Fish. SoufiBl^. — Required : a heap- 
ing teaspoonful and a half of rice-flour 
or corn-flour, a quarter of a pint of milk, 
an egg and tht' white of another, a 
hint of })e])per and salt, a few tlro])S of 
lemon juice, and some white fish, 
equal in m(*as'.u-e to the milk. Cost, 
variable. 

Free tlio fish from skin and bone, 
and rub it through a sieve, or pound in 
a mortar. Make a little stock from 
the bone, ike. : it may be reduc(»d to a 
sjK>onfiil or two only ; mix it with the 
milk and thickening, and boil up, then 
add the yolks of eggs and fish, and tho 
stiff whites when cold. Turn into 
a buttew'd pi(!-dish, and liako in a 
genthu’ oven tlian for ordinary soufilcs. 
Time, about twenty minutes. This is 
very much better from all points than 
a soufile mad(‘ from cold fish, and 
may be re-h<‘at(*d with care without 
detriment (see ]>age 1062). 

Fish, Various Ways of Cook* 

ing. — ( -Vec 1 .\ n K X . ) 

Flour, Baked, “(Ace B.\kkd 
Flour.) 

Fowl Soup, from an old Bird. 

— I'host! with an invalid on tluur 
hands, and jK)ultry at command, will 
find this a good recijK*. A well fiHl 
old bird should be cleaned and cut 
into joints, and then sub-dividc^d. A 
few ^'t!al bones fi-oiii the neck, loin, or 
breast, and quite fnj.sh, should Ikj 
added — alKiut thr(?e-quarters of a 
isiiind. llie vegetuliltrs and other 
flavouringH are to Is* rogulatiKl by 
circumstances (*ee Mvmos Btiorii, 
jmge 1082). A bunch of herbs is tt 
gT«at improvcineiit. Tlie Maiice{ian 
should hoM three quarts. Fill up 
with Cold water, and let the rai^it 
stand by the fir**, and ccaiie to the Wl 
gtuilly ; skim and simtner, adding a 
little full at first, and inoro lutor. 
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Give from four to five hours, the 
slower the better. This may he used 
at once, or left to cool and any fat 
removed. It can be taken cold, or 
rc-heated as wanted, with various ad- 
ditions, and will be found useful. A 
calf’s foot can replace veal bones, and 
a rabbit may bo iis(‘d in placci of a 
fowl, rcHliicin.i? th(^ water and time 
of cookinp: as may Ik* nec(*.ssary. F(>r 
convalescents, a stri]) or two of hairi in 
the water may do no harm, and is 
an improvement to the flavour. 

Fruit Drinks. — The list of the.se 
mi^ht be a lonjj; one, but the re(!ipes 
will serve as a guide. ANIu'ii black 
cuiTant jam or jelly is em])loyed— and 
this is th(^ most convenient form— about 
a cou]>le of tablespoonfuls may be 
add( d to a quart (»f water, and .‘itirred 
over the fire until the ])re.serve is 
melted. It should be covered, and 
strained before S(*rving. It is <»ften 
recoinmi'nded that the ]ireserve and 
water be stewcnl together for some 
tilin' ; but this we think de.‘<troys the 
fresh flavour of the fruit. It is, however, 
an economical jdan should the sn]»j)ly 
of ])resorvo run short. AVhc'ii a slightly 
thickened drink is liked, strain the 
licpiid while it is hot, and add a little 
arrowroot mixed with cold wattT, then 
.stir again to the boil, and leave to 
Ixicoine cold; i(ung improv('.s these 
drink.s. It is only right to add that 
not only are they not suited in all 
cjuses, but even in certain disordcus 
there is great differenoe of opinion 
as to their merits, such a.s in the 
treatment of sore throat, &c. 

Daimson or apple j<‘lly. blackbeiTv 
jam or jelly, or a mixture of that with 
apple, makes a nice drink. 

Chmel, Effervescing. - 'i'his is 
very good for a eoM in the head. It 
shiMild 1 h! niach' thin, and drunk off 
wliilo hot. Allow, for a breukfiuit- 
eupful of grtiel, a teasjioonful td lemon 
juice, ns much tartarie aei«l as will 
<‘over n wx|s>nce, and tlu* .*ame of 
bimrbonato of soda. Gilric mud and 
soda answer equally w<*ll, and the 
lemon nmy be <in)itted.> l‘he mid 


should be put in the hot gruel, and 
the soda stirred in at the time of 
drinking. 

Gruels, Various.— Index.) 

Iceland Moss Jelly. — This 
on(;o i)opiilar remedy has been sup- 
jdanted by others that are le.s8 trouble 
and more j>lea.«ant in flavour. Ke- 
quiix'd: a quart of eold water, a 
qiiartt*!* of a pound of Iceland mo.ss, 
a quarter of a jiound of sugar, a gla.ss 
of sherry, the juice of a lemon, and 
the whit(* of an egg. 

Tli(^ nK»ss is washr‘d in w'arm w’ater, 
and i)nt to boil in the quart of eold 
water; it must bo stiiTcd to the boil, 
then be left to siinm(>r for an hour. 
The egg is to be whisked up wdth 
a little eold water, and put in with the 
rest, and the jelly stirred to the boil 
again, and straiiu'd through a flannel 
bag. The main uses of this are in 
eliesi eom])laint.s. By using less moss, 
a (lemuleeiit drink is obtained. 

Icing of Pood. — Sec directions, 
]»age yOfl, in lei s. he .'should never 
he ])ut info a food, such as milk, l>cef 
I tea, Ac., unless (.trdered. 

Imperial Drink.— Tliis is use- 
ful fttr its action on the skin and 
kidiH'vs. From two to throe drachms 
of eream <d tartar is to be mixed with 
a quart of boiling water, and sweetened 
to taste : ii little lemon }>eel may be 
added to flavour it. It can be taken 
freely with good effect. 

Isinglass Fruit Jelly.— "Hiis 

is very useful in cases of great thirst, 
as a little allowed to disstdve slowly 
in the month is very ix'freshing. 
Ke<piired : a )>int of fruit juice. 
KasjdK'iTy may Iw especially rex'om- 
meiidt'd. Add ,a.s much isinglass as 
w ill just set it ; it shinild W melted in 
water, just suflieient. and then strained 
into a china nmuld or dish after 
I mixing. A gtHxl imitation ctwi be 
nuol*\ out of the fruit st^ason, by 
I taking some svrup from ladtUnl fruit, 
1 and adding a little citric acid and the 
I i.singbiss, os above. SwoeUsi very 
slightly. 
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N OTE. — Raspbeury Vinegar may l)e 
treated in the same way, and so may 
several kinds of fruit syrup. 

Ijemonade. — Required : two 
lemons, a pint of boiling water, and 
about an ounee to two ounce's of luiiii) 
sugJir. Cost, about 2d. to 3d. 

The lemons should be juicy, and 
the skill wiped with a clean cloth ; by 
rolling the lemons on a bojird they 
will yit'ld the juice bedler. Take the 
rind off thinly, and put in a jug with 
the sug-ar, then squeeze the juice in, 
and pour the boiling water over; stir 
with a wooden spoon, and cover with 
a clean crninj)led cloth, stuffed in the 
neck of the jug. »Set by to get C(dd. 
This is sometimes ic(‘d. Q'here are 
ciises wlien lemonade is m(»re welcome 
without sugar. The acidity may l»e 
increased by adding a little citric acid 
should the fruit not be juicy, or b'ss 
water can be used. Tlu' (piantities 
should be regarded as ajtproximate. A 
nice drink is made by using an orange 
to two lemons, with a jiint to a }>int 
and a half of water and sugar to taste. 
For patients who cannot tako sugar, 
a little saccharine may be n>ed. ^ 
Lemonade of this sort may be had i 
of dealers in diabetic goods. Vory 
great care is always required to jmvI 
the lemon so thinly that ihme i^ not 
a trace of the whi’e pith, and that 
no pi]>s get in; these gi\e tin- bitter- 
ness so often coinjdained t»f. A 
very nourishing lemonade in made by 
maidng some as above, but increasing 
the lemons to three, and adding at th<* 
time of serving alxjut an eqjial measun* : 
of milk. A little liquid calf’s bi-t ; 
jelly is a nice addition, as it gives ; 
a slight body ; and equal jitirts of go<»d ■ 
lemonade and barley water may be , 
recommended as a good nutxitious ; 
drink. 

Lemonade Symp.— This is of 
use when a very acid drink is lik(;d, or 
as a substitute for himonade fn»m the 
fruit, when the latter cjinnot lx* ha<L 
Requirc'd : an ounce of citric acid, ; 
half a ]>int of water, and half a jxmnd 
of sugar. The water should be boiling, j 


and poured over the sugar and acid, 
and stirred with a wooden spoon ; 
when cold bottle for use, and add a 
lable8])oonfiil to a half tumbler of 
water or soda water. {See Lemon 
Syrup, in Beverages,) Tartaric acid 
may bo used instead of citiic, tho 
I quantity being incrcast^d to an ounce 
.and a half. Some will like more 
sugjir and water than given above ; 
or reduce the acid a trifle. 

Lemon Tea or Tea and 
Lemonade. — When cold tea is liked 
a.8 a cooling drink, it may be served in 
eitluT of theses ways. 

Ab. 1. — Make some tea rather weak, 
and pour quickly from the h'avex ; add 
an ('(jual mea>ur(‘ of lemonade, and a 
little e.xtiYi sugar to ta-^te. 'Hiis is 
oftt'ii lik<‘d hot .as well as (*old. A 
I pinch of citric acid may Ixs us(‘d when 
I extra acidity is wantt d. 

! Xo. 2. — Simply flavour the tea 
I with lemon juice and snptr, or p(*el 
I a h'mon, and jmt a .'<lict^ or two in 
i the tea, taking care to remove tho 
: white jiith. These beverages aro 
I improved l>y icing. 

Lentil Plour Gmel. -- lb;- 

quired: two to thm* ounc(*s of lentil 
flour, a (juart of water or milk, and 
sugar and flavouring to taste*. (\>st, 
about (»d., witli milk. 

Make in the way given for Oatmeal 
(iuui.L i>age 1083). Flavour to taste, 
and if liked stir in a little butter off 
the fire. This flour exists a few jience jxir 
jKuind only in the loose state; in tin.s 
it is d«*arer, but is gcuierally sold under 
fancy nanu's, and is sometimes inixcsl 
with harley.flour and other LkmIs. 
Irnitatioiis of very high-prieetl LkwIh 
of this kind are made hy mix- 
ing two jmrts huttil-iloiir with one 
part of Ijjirlcy-tbmr. Salt should 
always Ik; addt;d unless forbidden, ns it 
imju'oves the flavour. A savoury gruel 
is often likisl, and the; licpiid used for it 
may he any nice stocdc. Umel made 
stiffer than usual, and left to cool, may 
lie mixed with an egg to half a Jiint, 
or less, and baked as a pudding. 
ISomc of the makers of “ jirepared pea- 
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flour” sell lentil-flour, which, being 
steam cooked, may be prepared in a 
short time. The above wants an hour, 
or nearly. 

Note. — This is very nice malted. 
(See Malted Cereals.) As a rule^ 
most patent foods sold as Arabian or 
Egyptian contain lentil flour ; some 
consist almost entirely of it. 

Light Ptlddings.—Many pud- 
dings will be found in the chapter on 
ri’DDiNos that may be serv(;d in the 
sick room ; and others, by altenng or 
omitting the flavouring, or reducing 
the butler, or making such altcnitions 
as the case may require, may be made 
suitable. Cereal, custard, bread and 
buttcT, and some of the souffles may 
bo instanc(‘d. The Freiuh cereals 
are of spt‘cial value when imw. is 
pressing. Th(?ro are also many sorts 
of packet foods, such as patent bjirley 
and gloats, and the “steam-cooked 
cereals,” that are as useful for ]md- 
dings as for gruel, A:c. ; but this does 
not seem. to be veiy generally known. In 
baked or lK>iled flour, too, theu-e is 
material for a sort of substanlialcustanl. 
(iSV^? racipes for all in the Ali’hahlt ) 
Too much care onnot bo taken to 
get good milk for these puddings, and 
when eggs do not agree, a little cream 
is sometimes a very good addition. 

Linseed Tea, — The taste of 
linseed is mucilaginous and oily. The 
infusion of linseed in Ixiiling water 
}4eld8 a drink which is much used in 
coughs. The l)oiling of the seed 
extracts the oil as well as the muci- 
lage, which is considered to render tht‘ 
iH'venige nauseating. 'J'he a<idition 
of li(|uorice juict* is general, tlnaigh 
not (jssential. 'llie very l»est quality 
of liquorice should 1 k’ bought, being 
far superior to the adultiraftHl article; 
generally speaking, it does not tiis- 
order the stomach, or cause thirst like 
sugar. The thick sticks are rmuu- 
mendtHl. “ 8(»la/.Ei ” is sjiid to Ik* lh(» 
best. There are various way.s of ^ 
making this tea, and the strength j 
varies greatly. ' 

So, 1 . — Allow an ounce of linseed j 


to a pint of boiling water; half an 
ounce of liquorice should be cut up 
and added, and the whole left in a 
covered jug for half an hour in a 
w'arm place ; then strain into another 
jug and serve. Another way is to 
omit the liquorice, and add some 
chopped figs, or raisins. 

A^o. 2. — Allow an ounce and a half 
of linseed, and half an ounce of liquor- 
ice juice, broken small, to a quart of 
boiling water ; put them in an t^arthen 
teapot, or jug, and leave near the 
fire coverea for four hours, stirring 
now^ and then, then strain. When 
time is ju-es.^iing, the whole may be 
boib*d, instead of infused, for a quarter 
of an hour, but the tea so made is 
never so agre(‘able, and in some cases 
could not b(* taken. 

Note. — If too thick, add more 
I water at the end, or after straining; 
a little lemon juice is thought an 
improvement by some. 

Malt Bread and Milk Pud- 

ding,— licquired : bread, milk, au 
C‘gg, and some flour, (’ost, al»out 3d. 

Take enough malt bread, in dice, to 
fill a half-pint measure, and put it to 
soak in tlu‘ same measure (d cold 
milk ; it luaV stand fur a few hours, 
or all night in eobl weather. ITien 
bring tt» the la'il in a .siucepan, and 
beat the lumps out ; or sieve the whole, 

I to ensure smoothness, 'i ht* flour should 
I be mixed with a little cold milk, and 
added with the egg when the bread 
has cooled ; alKuit a heaping teaspoon- 
ful may be lu etl, and plain flour, or 
rice, t»r corn-fl(‘ur answ ers t^qually w*ell. 
Tliiu bike in a butteml dish imtil 
jwile brown, and set. Or use double 
the amount of flour, and steam the 
{mdding for ludf an hiuir or so. This 
may hv servtil with sugar, or a little 
stewed fruit, but many will like it as 
it is, as the malt bread will be 
sufticiintly swtnd. A little cream 
adds to the nourishment of this, and 
it may Ik' thn cmred if liked. It is nicn 
made w ith a mixturi'of milk and w*ater, 
should milk be too rich, and may 
be altered in other ways according 
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to tho needs of the patient. Other 
breads suitable for invalids may be 
used for a change, or ordinary bread 
with a little sugar. 

Malted Cereal Faddinff.— 

Siii)poping a pudding made witn a 
pint of milk, and two Qunces of grain 
(sffi pige 1072 ) ; when done, take it 
from the oven and remo^’e the brown 
skin, then let it cool a little, and add 
half a teaspoonf 111 of malt-flour, and stir 
the whole, then lea^'o for a time below 
the boiling point for the malt to act, and 
put tho skin on again befor(‘ serving. 
A better way, perhaps, is to mix as much 
pudding as is likely to be eaten with 
a proportionate amount of malt, and 
put on a plate for serving, and then 
add the skin ; the latter, unless for- 
bidden, should be given, as it contains 
the albumen of the milk. 

Malted Gruel and other fo(»ds. 

JiIaltkd Ciiukals in CVmi/**, and 
Index for recipes.) 

Note, — Malted Foods sold for 
infants are often used for invalids, 
especially tho aged. 

Meat Extracts. — These vary 
greatly, and while it wcuild in- 
vidious to single out any for s]>ecial 
mention, it may be taken tliat some of 
those first intri^uced are le.ss valuable 
as foods proper than some of modem 
introduction ; this is not saying that 
all new ones are good. * Ibit the 
application of chemistry has done 
much, and improved modes of jire- 
paration have rcjsulted in extracts that 
contain a good deal of nourishment, 
as many of the analy.ses show. All 
ta.stes may lx? met, as there are 
peptonised extracts, and various kinds 
of meat jiiieos; others are gelatinoim, 
and meet a want wh(ui the ]>aticnt 
craves for something fro.sh. Some are 
sixx'ially prepared for sening cold, 
and tlieir proj)erties would he im- 
paired hy heating; directions accom- 
pany these ; others, again, may lie 
heated a little. Then for sprciading 
on bread and butter or plain bisfaiits 
many are useful ; the same may be 


said when concentrated nourishment 
is required; and not tho least of the 
uses of foods of this class is that they 
Rre so quickly obtained and prepared 
in an emergency. The mixtures of 
meat extract with other ingredients 
must not be overlooked, wines, malt, 
and certain chemicals being thus om- 
jdoyed ; hut these are administered 
hy doctors’ ordtirs, and rightly so. A 
small quantity of meat extract added 
to home-made hoef tea incr( 3 asca the 
savour, or is handy for eking out a 
scanty supjdy. If given too strong, 
nil meat extracts and kindred pre- 
parations may prove iinpalatahle, and 
generally th(‘y require no salt ; indeed 
often they are voted too salt in tho 
original state. 

Note. — Peptonised moat jellies are 
useful for sandwiches. 

Milk and Beef Tea.--Somo 

patients who have tired of ordinary 
beef tea, arc treated to a somewhat 
novel kind, viz., a cup of hot milk, to 
which may be added from lialf to a 
tcaspoonful of moat extract or beef 
jelly, cither of tho ordinary or pop- 
t<miscd kinds as directed by the doctor. 
In tins way, clianges may be rung 
with ngard to flavour, and real 
nourishment is readily administered. 
Th(i flavour of these c'ombined in- 
gredients is not generally accepttiblo, 
though some will take the food easily. 

Milk with Chicken or Mut- 
ton Tea. — Take equal parts of hot 
milk and either of the teas named, free 
from fat, or any herb with which it 
may have been flavoured ; if thick/jn- 
ing is allowed, a little arrowroot, or 
anything of tho kind, can l)e used to 
give body. Tho addition of a beaten 
egg adds to the nourishment. 

Milk with Effg and Beex 

Tea.—This is iisemr where coneen- 
fnited nourishment is essential, and is 
vt ry tasty. Keciuired : a fr(‘Hh egg, and 
about the same measure of milk and 
lM*ef tea. Tho egg and milk arc to 
be carefully thickened over tho fire, 
eiistai-ci fashion, and thon put in a hot 
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basin, the beef tea, separately heated, 
being added a little at a time, and the 
mixture well beaten. Serve at once, 
as it is not desirable to put the mixture 
again over the fire. Another way is to 
use rather more milk, and to add a little 
l)arloy-flour or other thickening and 
boil it, then add the egg and thicken 
{IS before, and finish oif in the same 
way. Mixturcjs of this sort do more 
harm than good unless proj)erly blcndcid. 
If all were boiled together, wliich 
some might consider just as g(K>d, the 
food would be spoilt, as it would not 
only curdle but be indigestible. 

Note. — Some of th(?se, and other 
simibir preparations in this cliapter, are 
suitable for administering in the form 
of an enema. An ounce of beef tea, 
half an ounce of cr(‘am, h;ilf an ounce 
of brandy, and the yolk of an egg, 
make a nourisliing (‘iiema. Hut the 
ingredients and ju-oportions vary 
gi-eatly in different cases. 

Milk with Meat Juice.— 

There are ccuhiin pre{)arations of nn;at 
juice well known to all good chemists, 
wliich an^ spoilt when taken hot. 
When cold food dot's not disagrt'O, 
these are useful, and may bo mi.xed 
with wine or water, &c. When the 
appetite is fickle, milk may be tried in 
the mime way. In most cases the 
milk should bo boiled and left to get 
cold, for although milk in the cold 
state may not bo injurious, it might 
be bad for the patient unless boiled 
first. 

Kinced Keat. — Perhaps tliere 
is nothing Indtiir than the lean part 
of a well-(u>oked mutton chop of good 
(piality ; it should he passed as quiekly 
as jxissiblo through a mincer, and 
HorvtHl with all its gnivy on a vt‘ry hot 
])late at once. Ne.vt to a chop, a thi<‘k 
slice should lx? takiui from the centre 
of a piwH) of roast imait, such as a 
leg of mutton, and treated in the same 
way. Fib'd or overdone meat tU>ea 
not answer. Veal should bt* well 
cooktHl, but not dry ; but as a rule 
it is used more for invalids in the 
form of tea and broth than minced. 


Beef steak, when so served, should ho 
thick and j uicy, and not overcooked. 

Mixed Meats Soap.— This is 
tasty. Required : a quarter of a pound 
of veal, the same of mutton, and half a 
poimd of beef skirt, with a few poultry 
or game hones. Seasoning as below. 
Cost, about 8d., exclusive of the hones. 

The moats should he minced, and 
j)ut in a jar with a tahlespoonful 
of (adory and half as much onion, a 
hit of caiTot and parsley, half a dozen 
IK'jiix'reorns, a clove or two, a little 
salt, a bay leaf, and enough water 
to cover. Cook for thrt'e to four 
houi*s, then strain and rub the vege- 
tables through a sieve ; or, if prefoiTcd 
omitted. ad(l Hktu just for the flavour 
in larg(.‘ pieces. Any approved thicken- 
ing may be added. A bit of calf’s 
head or f*>ot is a good addition. The 
bones may Ix! omitted, and the veal 
incn'jvsed a tritb*. Bei*f skirt yi(‘ld8 
rich gnivy, and the flavour is a change 
from iHMjf tea and tlu' like. Necks or 
other cuttings of j>oultry may bo added 
to this. The vegetabb's should be 
(inittcd M'hero unsuitable. 

Mixed Meats Tea.— The fol- 
lowing suggestions will be of use to 
any who liuve to juvjiare liquid 
nourishment, and when ordinary Ix^ef 
and other twis have lx.‘come wearisome. 
The projKulions are ai>proximate only, 
as the sticngth can be inci cased or 
deerejised to suit the case. 

-Vo. 1. — A quarter of a jKuind each 
of mutton, lean beef, veal, and 
jHUiltry cuttings. From a j)int and 
a half to a ijiiart of stock should Ix) 
addt'd, such as the liciuor from Ixdlcd 
ptuiltry, Ac. 8immcr for thi-ee houi-s 
in a slow oven. 

u\o. 2. — A mixture of game or 
jxjultry, and Ixjef and veal; about a 
qimrter of a ixuind of each, with a 
]>iut to a pint and a half of water. 
Cook as above. 

A a. 3. — A sheep’s foot or the shank 
Ixme of a leg of mutton, half a pound 
of veal, and a quarter of a pound of 
gnivy lH)ef. About a pint and a 
cpiartcr of water. Cook as before. 
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(For seasonings, &c., see page 1067 
under Beef Tea ) 

Mock Omelet or Puffed 

Puddinif. — This is recommended for 
its lightness, and the facility with 
which it may be prepared. Keciuired : 
an egg, a tablespoonful of milk, and 
other ingredients as under. Cost, 
about 2d. to 4d. 

Take a saucer that will fit over a 
saucepan of boiling water, and rub 
it with a little butter ; set it over the 
pan to heat while the egg is beaten 
with the milk — yolk first, and the 
white beaten to a stiff froth and added 
lightly ; if for a savoury dish, put in a 
pinch of salt and popper and a morsel 
of chopped parsley if allowed ; pour 
into the saucer, put a second saucer, 
also heated, over the top, and cook for 
ten minutes or less. A very fresh egg 
is essential, and the white must be 
as stiff as for omelets. For a sweet 
dish, a little sugar may be put in, or a 
teaspoonful or two of heat(‘d jam or 
stewed fruit served with it. 

Mock Turtle Soup.— This is 
simple and nourishing. Required : 
half a calf’s head, three quarts of cold 
water, two ounces of browned flour, 
a dessertspoonful of salt, a half tea- 
spoonful of pepiierconis, a quarter of a 
pint of good Mad(dra or sherry, a 
bunch of herbs, a little lemon juice, 
and, if allowed, a couple of table- 
S]X)onfuls of mixed vegetables, cut iij), 
as carrots, onion, and celerj". Cost, 
about 28. fid. 

The head should be cleaned, but the 
skin be left on. Put it on in the cohl 
water, first cutting the meat up and 
breaking the bone, then tidd salt and 
herbs, Ac., and bring to the boil v<*r>" 
steadily ; skim well ; cook for four 
to five hours. Then strain, and put 
the liquor back with the flour mixed 
to a ])aste with the cold water, and 
boil for ten minutes; a<^id the wine 
and seasoning to taste, and the lemon 
juic<i and serve. This may be left 
unthickened, and wanned and finished 
off each time as reejuired, as it kee]>s 
well in a cold place. If allowed, a 


little of the best and thickest of the 
head can be cut in dice and served 
in the soup, but the rest is only 
fit for the stock pot or a plain 
meal, as most of the nutriment 
will be in the soup. A quarter of a 
head can bo used at a time, and a 
thinner soup made which will better 
suit in some cases ; the above is very 
strong of g(datine. A pleasant varia- 
tion is obtained by putting one of 
the French cereals in in place of flour ; 
tapioca or sago is very nice, or potato- 
flour can be used. Macaroni may also 
be used, and vermicelli is excellent. 

Mutton Broth. — Tlie neck of 
mutton is usually chosen, and where 
there is distaste for fat it is better 
to remove as much as possible at first ; 
this gives h‘ss trouble, and causes k‘ss 
waste. About a j>ound of meat to the 
pint of water is the average, but the 
stnaigth varii'S much undi'r different 
conditions. The meat must be fresh 
and well w’ashcd from blood ; the 
extreme scrag end, just where the 
head joins the neck, is v(;ry dirty, and 
shoulfl be nmoved ; the next cut is 
suitable. I’lie dirtier the meat the 
more washixg and skimming, and tliis 
means a corn*s}>onding loss of nutri- 
numt and flavour. l>ivide the meat 
small and cut the bomr-s uj) ; put them 
in a delicately clean j)an, and bring 
to the boil gcuitly, skimming with 
care; tlie addition of a little cold 
water will throw the scum uj», and 
it must be removtd to the la.st bit. 
'l’h(ui add a little rice or barley, about 
a tablespoonful to each quart of liquid, 
or some would likc^ half the quantity 
for a thin broth. Jf allowed, put in a 
lei*k and a bit of celijry and turnip, 
and a sj)rig of jwirsley with a few 
]K*p|K)rconiH and a little salt, (’ook 
v(iry gently for about thr(‘<? hours, 
lliis is supjjoHing the goodno-ss is 
desind to Ik? (?xtrfwl(?d as far as possible 
from the meat, which is the,n not to 
Ik? given to the patient ; but if it is 
desind to serve a little of the moat 
(miiic(Mi) in the broth, a smaller pro* 
l>ortion of water should be added at 
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first, and tho meat cooked for two 
hours only. The moat can he passed 
through a mincer if liked. Another 
good plan is to take up some of the 
meat as soon as it is tender, and set it 
aside for serving in tho broth, and 
to prolong the cooking of tho rest 
until it looks stringy and “raggy.” 
The liquor should then be strained, 
and the lajst meat put in. Sometimes 
the vegetables are mashed; or they 
may be used for tho sake of flavour 
only and removed ; so may the rice or 
barley ; a little choj)ped i)arsley is a 
nice addition. \Micn anything stronger 
is required, or vegetables not allowed, 
Mutton Tea should be made as below. 
For other cereal thickenings, see recipe 
above. 

Mutton Toa. — See recipes for 
Beef Tea and Mixed ^Ieats Tea, and 
substitute mutton for other meats, 
following such recipes as arc, accord- 
ing to strength, flavour, &c., best suited 
to the case. As a rule, mutton t«i is 
made very plainly, but sometimes 
strong ; a pound of meat being used 
to half a pint id water. 

Nonrisliing Sonp.—Kcquircd : 

half a calf’s foot, half a iM)und of lean 
voiil (meat and bone together), water, 
milk, &C., as below. Cost, about 7d. 
to 9d. 

The meat should be cut up, the foot 
prei)ared and divided, and put in a 
couple of quarts of cold water, with a 
few j3ej)i)ercorn8 and allspice berries, 
and a little salt and a bay knif. Add a 
dessertsiwonful of scalded pearl birley, 
or coarst^ whtat or oatmeal (tho 
changes may Iw rung on all with 
ad vantage') ; simmer until tlu^ liquor 
has reduced to half, then stniiu; ro- 
heat, and add alwui a fourth the 
measure of lK)iling milk ;it th(' time of 
stjn’ing. A shalot or onion adds to 
tho flavour wh<m allowtHl. The rosi- 
due may l>e used with other materials 
for a plain fiunily souj), or thc^ lames 
l)ut in the stock }Kit, as there is c‘on- 
sidemblo nutriment l(‘ft. Or, whore 
strict <‘i?onomy must bo onnitHl out, 
take the bones and btuley, and frosh 


meat of any kind, and make a little 
more soup on the same principle. An 
egg adds to the nutriment. (See page 
1074.) In acute illness omit the 
flavourings. 

Oatmeal Grnel.— Kequired : a 
pint of boiling water, an ounce or so 
of fine oatmeal, a pinch of salt, a 
tea8])oonf ul of sugar, or to taste ; 
flavouring is optional, a little nutmeg 
is often liked, or a tea.spoonf ul of lemon 
juice is nice ; wine or spirit, if added 
by the doctor’s order, should be put in 
after boiling. 

Mix the meal to a smooth paste 
with the back of a W’ooden s}>oon (one 
shaped like a tablespoon is best), using 
a little cold water, added by degrees, 
and always stining from the middle, 
'i’hen add the rest of the w'ater, w’hich 
should l>e lK)iling ; put the whole back 
in the Raucei)an, and simmer for thirty 
to forty minutes at the least — an hour 
is l)ctter; stir very ofttm unh^ss a 
double sauceimn be used. The sugar 
is best added near the end. as there is 
less tendency to burn. If the h'ast 
lumpy, strain ; but this will not happen 
witli care and a clean utensil. Avoid 
smoke and burning ; the least trace of 
cilh(T is likely to produce sickness, 
and loathing for food of tho same 
class. 

Note. — This is given as a good 
gruel in cases where milk docs not 
agree. 

Oatmeal Milk Gruel.— Follow 
the diret'tions given al)ove, using milk 
in place of water, and l)eing still more 
careful in the matter of stirring. 
Siuue add butter with a riew of in- 
creasing tho nutriment; the addition 
is of doubtful benefit, but in any case 
it should Ih> put in just before re- 
moval from the firo. It is by many 
authorities considered much better to 
add a little cream— a tablespoonful or 
mon» to half a pint ; stir it in in time 
to lHH‘ome hiMited, or put the cream in 
a kisin, and boat the boiling gruel well 
to it. An egg, or tho yolk only, may 
bt* us(h 1 for a very nourishing gruel ; 
i some cou take a tvatcr gruel with «n 
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egg, who could not digest a milk gruel 
made plainly. If the egg be beaten 
into a basin, the gruel added, and the 
beating kept up for a minute, and the 
gruel returned to the fire for a minute 
or two, the egg will bo cooked enough ; 
or, in many cases where it is desirable 
to give eggs in a state approaching 
raw, it is enough to boat the egg in off 
the fire. This is always a good method 
if the gruel contains lemon juice, to 
preveiit curdling. 

Note. — In using the “patent oat- 
meal” sold in packets, the directions 
on the tins should bo followed. The 
precise consistence of the above is a 
matter of taste; many like a very 
slightly- thickened gruel, then an ounce 
would sujJice for a quart of oatmeal. 

When “medium” oatmeal is pre- 
ferred to fine (and if it agrees it 
answers as well), it should be boiled for 
a longer time. Coarse oatmeal gruel 
is sometimes made by using the 
coarsest meal, as if for porridge, but 
with a much larger proportion of 
water ; the liquid portion is then passed 
through a sieve, and served as gruel, 
the meal being left behind. ITio thick 
part may be converted into porridge or 
a i)udding, and served as a family dish. 

Oatmeal Jelly.— form of 
food is often found very dige.stiblo and 
nourishing where the entire grain does 
not agree. About an ounce of coarse 
oatmefil (or one of the stcjam-cookcd 
I)reparations in the shape of flakes is 
excellent) to a pint of water should be 
boiled as slowly as j»ossil)lo for an 
hour. Baking in a jar answei’s as 
well; the thing is to bring the mix- 
ture to boiling point as slowly as 
possible ; then strain thi’ough a coarse 
hiiir sieve to leave the husk behind. 
This is taken as it is, warm or cold, 
W4lh flavouring, and sugar or salt to 
taste; or hot milk or cream may la) 
put to it and served in the fonn of 
gruel, which will be found exceedingly 
delicate. A 8))Oonfiil or two when 
cold may be added to other foods of 
many sorts, either to impart a slight 
thickening, or to increase the nourish- 


ment. Enough for several days may 
bo made in cold weather. Added to 
milk, or milk and water in suitable 
proportions, this may be given to 
young children as soon as thickened 
foods are commenced, as it can be 
mfide thin enough to take from the 
bottle. 

Another teat /. — This is belter when 
the entire grain is required, but by the 
method of cooking it becomes a jelly, 
and is beautifully smooth. Allow two 
ounces of oatmeal to a quart of water, 
and cook in the oven for four or five 
hours, the slower the better ; in a cool 
oven it might be left all night. Then 
serve it in any of the forms above 
named. It may bo sieved if liked, but 
the whole should pass through. A 
junch of salt should always be cooked 
with those preparations unless for- 
bidden. 

Note. — This is not intended for 
infants. 

Oatmeal Thickening for 
Beef Tea, ^C. — When oatmeal is 
ordert'd as a thickening, it is lictter to 
mix it with a little stock or wat(^r, atid 
boil it for a few minutes separately ; 
the “ prepared oatmeal ” is best. The 
be(.*f or other tea is then to be i)ut to 
quite hot, a little at a time, and the 
wliolo stirred, but the mixture should 
not boil again. Another way is to 
tiikc some oatmeal that has been boiled 
or baked for i)orridge, sui)posiiig 
coarse oatmeal to Ikj suitable, and 
whilf; it is hot to add the tf?a as before, 
and then stir the whohs again to msirly 
boiling i>oinl. Th(j thing to avoid is 
the hoi/inff of thc‘ tea fur the sake of 
cooking the oatmeal. 

Note. — See re<*ip(* above. Oatmeal 
so prejKired is very strongly recom- 
mended. 

Onion GmeL-^This is an old- 
flishicmcrd rom(riy for a cold in tho 
head. It should lx? tfiken hot, soasonod 
with pepper and sjilt, and about two 
or three tiiblespoonfuls of cooked 
onions added to a )>int. The onions 
can 1 k 5 <hop|H^l or sieved, the latter 
being tho nicer. Locks ore somotimes 
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Bubstituted. Many persons recom- 
mend this dish to sutterers from in- 
fiomnia. Fine or medium oatmeal may 
he used. 

Onion Soup. — The foundation 
may bo light stock, milk or water, 
according to circumstances. The 
onions should be boiled, and chopped 
or sieved, and added to the liquid with 
a suitable thickening. I'his may be 
bread-crumbs or any farinaceous pre- 
paration, barley-flour being particularly 
nice. {See Oatmeal Jelly, i^ige 1084). 
Leeks may be used in place of onions. 
A mixture of onions and celery 
will make an excellent soup, the 
propoi’tions and the consistence of the 
soup being a matter of taste. When 
taken to promote sleep, the onions 
should not be stinted. A souj) made in 
the same way as onion sauce, but thinner, 
may be recommended where milk and 
butter are allowtHl. A veg(*ta})le or 
light meat stock, thickened with boiled 
onions and a little cooked rice or 
barley, is generally liked. These are 
hints Hither than recipes; the mtiin 
thing is, when onions arc ord(*red, 
e.sp(!cially if th<‘y arc not much relished 
by the patient, to vary the modes of 
serving, and to use such adjuncts as 
best suit the case. I'he atlditioii of 
a little parsley or sage may be borne 
in mind where condiments are per- 
mitted. Many other herbs are just 
as good. 

Oraugfeade. — Lequired : two or 
three sweet oHingi'S to a pint of water. 
About half an ounce to an ounce t»f 
sugar iiuiy be allowed on an av erage. 
Cost, about 2d. 

This should be made like* li'inonade 
(page 1078). Or llie rind of only 
half the fruit is sometimes liked. 
Another way is to use cold water, 
allowing a larger pn»]>orli(i)n of fruit 
jui(!c than abovt*, and a litth* rind 
only; tills is thought to j^hkIucc a 
fresher flavour of the fruit, and many 
like lemonade* madt> in the nuiu? 
>vuy. About half a lemon to every 
two or three oranges improves the 
flavour. If u slight bitterness is 


preferred, a spoonful of orange mar- 
malade can bo put in each pint of 
liquid: this should he strained off. 
Liquid orange jelly diluted with 
orange juice makes a good drink of 
the kind; or a little gelatine or isin- 
glass may be used to give body if 
desired. 

Oysters, Nourishing Dishes 

of. — In the chapter on Fish w'e have 
already pointed out that the best 
authorities agree that the oyster, 
although very digestible and nourish- 
ing in the raw state, is rendered in- 
digestible when cooked. But there 
are degre^es of indigestibility according 
to the methods of cooking, and the 
degree of heat apjdied. Bearing in 
mind, therefore, th(5 number of cases 
in which a w’.'inn dish of tliis sort is 
a nwessity, we recommend tin* follow- 
ing as amongst the most digestible 
of oyster dishes. 

Ot/fifer and White Fiah St etc . — Sup- 
posing about a quarter of a pound 
of any wdiite fish, as sole or w’hiting (or 
any of the cheaper soi-ts will do), rub 
it thiongh a sieve while niw, and to 
a quarter pound add enough fish 
stock, or milk, or oyster liquor to 
cover, and siiniuor the fish until just 
done. In some cases a few minutes 
will Biiliice. The st'asoiiings here are a 
matter of taste ; reference can be made 
to any of the oyster dishes in this 
Work ; in most cases very little season- 
ing is best. Then add a te^uspoonful 
of corn-flour, or flour, and boil up, 
adding a luoi-sel of butter if allowed ; 
or the yolk of an egg may be beaten 
in at the last inoiiu‘ut ; this should 
be beaten with a very little wium milk 
or fish stock first, that it may not 
curdle, particularly if the fish gravy 
contains aciil. Tlio oy.stei*s, four or 
six, lK*ai’ded, and divided if large, 
sliould be juit in after the vessel is 
rt'movi'd frc»m the lii-c; then cover, 
and set where thc'V will just heat 
througli for a minute, but whci'o there 
is no chance of the inixtim* Ixnling. 
This may Iw* servtHi with toast or its 
i preferred. The right consistence is a 
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thick mince that will just drop from 
the spoon, but owing to the variation 
in the size of oysters and the nature 
of the fish employed for the base — 
some being so much more watery than 
others — only approximate quantities of 
the various ingredients can be given. 
In the hands of a careful cook, how- 
ever, this recipe will be found vcrj’^ 
useful. A very simple way of 8er^^Tlg 
the dish is to take any cold fish 
that may be left over from a previous 
meal, and mix with a little white 
sauce or hot milk (it may be thickened 
or not, and the egg is optional) ; the 
oysters are added, and the dish finished 
off as directed above. 

Stemned Oysters . — Put the oysters, 
bearded, and in some of the strained 
liquor, in a small basin; cover, and 
set this in a potato steamer, and let 
the water boil under in the ordinary 
way until the oysters are warmed, but 
do not give them a second longer than 
is necessary. Serve on a hot plate 
with a little lemon juice and seasoning, 
or quite plain if preferred. Another 
way is to cover the oysters with a 
little hot milk and the liquor mixed, 
and set the vessel in a saucepan of hot 
water, which should simmer round the 
oysters for a minute or two; in this 
way they are soon ready, and there 
is no fear of their becoming hard 
with ordinary care. 

Port Jelly.— Required : a jiint 
of stock as directed for calf’s feet 
jelly (page 1070), half a pint of good 
port, an ounce of sugar, and alx)ut 
half an ounce of gelatine. Cost, about 
2s. to 2s. 6d. 

The stock should be melted, and 
the gelatine dissolved in it; when 
it is cooling mix the wine with it ; stir 
and set by to get firm ; less gelatine 
will do in warm weather, and if iioured 
in a shallow mould a quarter of an 
ounce will suffice any time. This is 
not clear, but it is nourishing and 
easily made, and in ca.ses of prostration 
where port is ordered will bo found 
very useful. Variety of fiavour may 
be obtained by the addition of nutmeg, 


cinnamon, &c. ; the flavouring es- 
sences are recommended in preference 
to ground spices. Equal measures of 
stock and wme are sometimes used; 
or wine alone, with enough isinglass 
or gelatine (melted in a little water) 
to set it should be used for a very 
strong jelly. 

Possets. — A posset is an old- 
fashioned drink made by cmdling 
milk, which is often thickened with 
some farinaceous preparation. In 
some parts of the coimtry it is highly 
esteemed for colds in the head. 'Iho 
tw’o given arc illustrative of the group, 

Ko. 1.— Boil a pint of milk, and as 
it is rising in the pan stir in a table- 
spoonful of treacle. The curd should 
be separated, and the posset served 
very hot. It must boil until the curd 
forms freely. A similar posset is made 
by boiling the milk wdth a little corn- 
flour, and using honey in place of 
treacle. A tahlespoonful of sherry is 
a common addition to this, but niisin 
or cowsli 2 > wdno answers. 

No. 2 . — Sago Posset . — A collide of 
ounces of fine sago should simmer in a 
pint and a half of milk or w’ater 
for tw’o hours ; then add a little spice 
and a tahlespoonful or tw’o of any light 
w’ine, and finish as before Wh(*y is 
now often used in place of these 
drinks. 

Potatoes. — Speaking broadly, 
mashed potatoes are bad for the sick, 
or even for convalescents, when butter 
and other adjuncts are used; but a 
floury potato, passed through a strainer, 
and allowed to fall lightly on a hot plate 
and left untouched, is another thing. 
Or, the best part of a j>otato baked in 
its jacket is good. A steamed potato 
is Ijetter than a boiled one, and new 
potatoes are better avoided. U'ho 
mealiest should be sehKJted, and the 
least portion underdone may cause 
suffering. A light kind of soup is 
made bv dropping sieved potatoes, as 
above described, into a little boiling 
milk or white stock, or a mixture of 
the two; an egg is often a good 
addition. 
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Potted Meats for Sand* 
wiclies. — The ordinary seasoned 
potted meats for people in health are 
not here intended. But we are mind- 
ful of the fact that in some cases 
where the powers of mastication and 
digestion are feeble, finely-divided 
meat is a necessity. Besides, those 
who may have been long on tasteless 
or slop diet, find some such snack as 
a potted meat sandwich xary accept- 
able for tea or luncheon. It comes as 
a go-between a meat meal proper and 
plain bread and butter. It is also a 
good way to use up a morsel of any 
cooked food which may have been 
specially prepared for the ijalient. 
Supposing any white meat or poultry 
at command, free it from the usual 
ingredients that would render it 
objectionable, in the form of skin, &c., 
and cut it up, then pound it to a 
smooth paste, adding a little cream 
from time to time ; or a morsel of 
meat jolly may be used, or butter, if 
allowed. Another way of moistening 
is to add any thickened gravy that 
may be loft. Then spread this on 
slices of bread and butter, and make 
into a'lndwichoB. Or use thin strips 
of toast. Game may be converted 
into tasty dishes of the same sort. 
The seasoning is a matter of choice ; 
in many instances nothing more than 
Balt should be used. If cream hfis 
been ordered by the doctor to be freely 
used, this is a good way of giving it, 
and if plenty be put with the meat, 
the bread may be but slightly buttered ; 
or butter Ciin be omitted. The yolk 
of a cooked egg (not a hard-l>oiled one) 
may also be added sometimes, to the 
further imjjroveinent of the dish. 

Notk. — By wanning the mixture 
after the amalgamation, and sjireading 
it on a slice of hoi toast, a digestible 
savoury is readily obtained. 

Puddings. — Light Puddisos, 
also Index.) 

Restorative Ckmel or Jelly. 

^Kt^quired: an ounce each of JH^arl 
luirley, tapioca, rice, and crushiHl 
wheat. Wash those w'oll, renewing 


the water several times ; the first 
water should be hot, and the next 
cold, and the grain must be rubbed 
between the hands. Then put all on 
the fire in a saucepan, with four pints 
of cold water, and cook gently for a 
couple of hours if for gruel ; strain and 
flavour like any other kind, and ser\"e 
hot. If liked thick, as much of the 
grain as can be rubbed through a 
sieve may be added; if too thick, 
dilute with milk, or wine or spirit can 
be added. For Jelly, the cooking 
should be i)rolonged, and the whole 
rubbed through a sieve, and sweetened 
to taste, and poured in a mould to 
set. 

Another tvat/ is to use rather less c.f 
the giains, which makes the sieving 
easier, and to add a little sheet gela- 
tine to make it stiff enough to set. 
This is A’ery nice flavoured with port 
or other wine. When cold food is not 
allowed, it may be served tepid, on the 
point of setting. We may remark 
that now', in many disorders of the 
bow’els for which, at one time, cold food 
was thought the best, tejud dishes of 
this st)rt are gonemlly preferred by the 
medical profession. They are tften 
more easily digested, and less likely to 
cause imin. 

Rice J elly. — Required : an 
ounce of sugar, a pinch of salt, a pint 
and a half of cold water, and a quarter 
of a pound of the best Carolina rice. 
Cost, about Hd. 

ITie rice should be w’ashed, and 
soaked for a few hours in the water, 
then boiled w’ith the rest until reduced 
to half; rub through a ciarse sieve, 
and put in a china mould, and serve 
when cold or cooling. A little einna- 
! mon is a suitable flavouring, and it is 
5 often better to use less sugar. 

Nt)TK. — Milk may be used w'ith 
riee in the same way. (See Rice in 
Ceretth.) 

Rice Soup. — This may be served 
ill any di8i)rdei*s for which rice is 
usually mvunmonded ; but the amount 
of meat will be reduced with adi-an- 
tage in Some cases, and skim milk 



mil ofeeji 'better than new. 

Ignited: hall a pound of veal t»r 
mutton, a littlo salt and popper, and if 
spice is allowed, a pinch of cinnam on 
or nutmeg, an ounce of rice, and a 
pint and a half or raoi-e of milk and 
water, mixed. Cost, about 6d. 

The meat is to be cut up, and the 
bone, if any, cracked ; the rice must l)e 
washed well, but not blanched ; juit all 
on wdth the water, and cook for a 
couple of hours, then add the milk, 
and cook for another houi' ; it is best 
done in a jar. Strain, and rub Jis 
much of the rice through as possible, 
and serve hot. 

Note. — It depends upon circum- 
stances whether the moat be rubbed 
through and served (<r Aiudher 

good soup is made l>v using vtumi- 
celli as abf.tve. (iSVc* also VtuMiccLLi 
Jelly or Soi i>.) 

Rice Water.— IV -coed as for I 
Rice Jelly, but use an ounce of 
rice only to a quai l of water ; simmer 
to half the quantity, and strain, 
letting all but the solid ]»art of the 
rice go through. Rice; milk is now 
often used as a substitute for water, 
and is, of course, m u e nourishing. 
WTien wanted in a hurry, a tcaspoitn- 
ful of rice-flour may be bailed wi‘h 
half a J)int, or less, of milk or water. 

A teaspooiiful of brandy is ufbui 
added to those preparations, and port 
is sometimes used. Flavour with 
cinnamon. 

Rusk Pudding.— Required : a 
couple or three flngiT rusks, an egg, 
a gill of warm milk, and other in- 
gredients as under. Cost, about 3d. 
to 4d. 

The ru.sks are to be broken up, or 
crumbled into a buttered basin that 
holds about half a jiint. Bi-at the egg 
and milk widl, and pour over, and 
leave for a short time to soak, then 
twist a j)aper over, and steam for about 
twenty minutes. This is nice hot (»r 
Cold. Having no sugar in, it is ex- 
ceedingly light, and may be scrvc’d 
with jam, or stewed fruit (free from 
atones), a little fresh fruit sjTup, or 


wfli«n^only. It is tt n«,fui p,,^. 

ding quite plain, in cams where sugiir 
is disliked altogether. It may also 
be baked in a steady oven, and a stale 
Sjxmgo cake may be used in the siime 
way. 

Amthn way is to boat the rusks up 
after soaking, or they can be stimni 
in milk over the fire, and put through 
a Nie^'c. Many kinds of rusks, os 
malted, &c. , may he used thus. 

Sandwickes. — [8vc Potted Me.\ts 
FOR Handwiches, jiago 1087 ; also 
Meat Extracts, jiage 1080.) 

Savoury Blancmange yThis 

is a useful dish wIumi it is desirable 
to give milk, f.nd Ibejialicnt may have 
tiri‘(l of (U’dinai y ways of serving it, or 
may di.dike E'voel dish(‘s. It can be 
served in most cases unless V(‘getablos 
are forbidden. Required ; lialf a pint 
of milk, the same of white Etock from 
fowl, veal or rabbit, or a mixture tf 
meats, a Email onion, a bunch of 
herbs, a moi-sel of mace, half a dozen 
white ])ej)i>(Tcorns, a few slices of 
carrot, lalt and gelatine as below, 
Co.st, a few ponce only. 

'JIio stock cboulil be free from any 
impurities, and be put on with the 
seasouiugs, and eimmerod until re- 
duced to about a quarter of a i)int 
or Kither nuTo; it is then to bo 
strained and mixed with llie milk, first 
hoik'd and the g.ditiiK! <iissolved in it; 
half an ounce will bo wanted if re- 
quired to get told enough to tum out, 
but thi.s is very niets Served in a semi- 
solid condition bi'fore quite cold, then 
rather over a quailer of un ounce 
of g('latine may b(! enough if poured 
in a shallow vessel. It is not nearly 
so nice wlieri very stiff. The pro- 
portions (>f stock and milk may ho 
alfcTod to tast(‘, and a little celery 
iinprovc.s. For the sake of extra 
lumiishment a spoonful or two of 
cream may be put in. An egg )’olk 
may be added. 

Note. — The above is very nice 
taken in the liquid stale while hot, 
but then of cjiu-se ‘‘blancmange’’ is 
a misnomer. 
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Savoury Cuetaard.— liequired : 
a gill of beef tea, or clear soup, or 
nice st(jck, and two eggs. Cost, 
about 4d. 

The liquid should be cold, and 
added to the eggs, first well beaten 
and freed from sjxMjks. Then pour in 
a lightly buttered cu]> and steam for 
twenty minutes steadily, lliis may 
be servt'd hot, or turned out when 
cold. A dish that will be better lik(;d 
often, and suitable for serving hot, 
is to use one egg only, or the yolks 
of two ; this may be served as soon 
as s(‘t; tb(‘ heat cannot be loo gentle 
find regular. Fierce heat will result 
ill a spongy-looking custiad. 

Savoury Pudding .—Required : 
a teaspoonful of oorn-flTiur, the same 
of tine bread-crumbs, half a pint of 
>>eef tea, th(j yolks of two eggs, and 
the white of one, and a pinch of 
salt. Cost, about 8(1. 

The com-flour should 1 h‘ beaten 
with a little cold wat(T to a very 
smooth i)aste, and added to the beaten 
eggs; the beef tea should be cold and 
frtHi from fat ; the whole must be 
mixed well with the crumbs, and left 
to stand a short tiiiu? befon? steaming 
in a cii]» or basin. Time, about half an 
hour. Servo hot or cold. 

Another «vo/. — ('hieken lea, and a 
f('w strips of the Avhit(? meat if lik(*d, 
should be substituted fm* the beef tea. 
A little more body may be given by 
adding the white of the second egg, or 
another tcaspoonful of crumbs. Tlie 
jiudding will be more delicate in both 
cases, if the yolks only of the eggs are 
used, then another tcasjioonful of 
arrowroot or corn-flour should l>e 
added. 

Note. — Any of the bought ])re- 
pamtions of beef tea, &c., may Ik? 
used, except those for serving cold, 
whi(;h the re-heating would spoil. 

Sheeps’ Feet Jelly.— This is 
worth attention, as with care it is vt*ry 
little inferior to jelly from calves’ 
feet, whib? it is much cheaper, lic- 
quired; a st't of feet, throe pints of 
cold water, the thin lind and st mined 
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juice of two or three lemons or 
oranges, a pint of wine, which may he 
sherry, raisin or cowslip, the whites 
and shells of three eggs, and from 
four to eight ounces of lump sugar, 
according to taste, and the kind of 
wine and fruit used ; if lemons, more 
sugar is wanted than for oranges. 
Cost, about Is., exclusive of the wine. 

The feet should be cleaned and cut 
up, then put on in tho water, and 
boiled for five to six hours. Blanch 
them by bringing to the boil, and 
throwing the water away, then 
rinsing in clean cold water. The 
ctK»kiiig should be slow, and the 
liquid well skimmed. Strain the 
liquor, and put it by to cool. Then 
remove the fat and all im])iirities, and 
put it in a clean ])an with the other 
iugrcdicaits, and stir to the boil. 
Simmer for a few minutes, then let 
it rest for ten minutes, and finish 
off as directed on page 939. The 
wt‘ather must bo e(msidercd as usual ; 
a little gelatine may be wanted, or 
a little more water may be i)ut in in 
very cold weather. Or, should the 
jelly (.11 setting be found too stiff, 
it can be re-in(*lted and more wine 
a(ld('d. For a cheaper jelly, reduce 
the wine and inerc'ase the water, and 
add l(*mon juice if liked. 

Solid Coffee, Chocolate, or 
Tea. — Either of these beverages may 
be made in the ordinary way, but 
with all milk, or half milk if more 
agreeable to tho patient. While hot, 
enough isinglass or sheet gelatine 
should be added to set the licpiid. If 
to be taken cold, (‘nough gelatine to 
make it just finn enough to turn out 
imist b(‘ used; if to eat warm, on 
the })oiiit of setting, less will be 
wanted, and a shallow dish should he 
used. This i.s recommended in oases 
where a dislike for milk, and a liking 
for either of the drinks named exists ; 
as by serving it in this form the 
patitmt’s whim is indulged, and the 
lienefits of a milk diet are presented 
in an agreoabh* form. Very litUo 
su^r should he added. 
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Suet Milk. — "NVe call attention 
to this, as although not so well known 
as it deserves to he, it is of value, not 
only in its simple state, hut as a 
vehicle for other nourishment ; and by 
altering the flavours the suet “ twang 
is quite concealed. Now that fats are 
made so mu(;h of in the treatment of 
many disorders, particularly of chil- 
di’cn, preparations of this kind are 
ofUjn a boon. Add an ounce of 
mutton suet to a pint of new milk ; 
the suet should be shredded as thinly 
Jis possible ; set them over a xery slow 
fire, in a china or enamelled pan for 
choice, and let the suet dissolve gently. 
Tlie flavour may be spice or lemon, 
and a little white sugar does no harm. 
Serve as hot as possible, and heat the 
vessel and spoon. In a semi-cold state 
it is not nice. Take cai'e to heat the 
strainer well. The additions that may 
be made are many. A nourishing soup 
is ready by putting in an ounce or so 
of any cereal that has been cooked in 
a sufl[icient quantity of broth, or water, 
or milk ; or a little ponadge may be 
used. Any of the “malted foods” 
are suitable to make a kind cd porridge 
or gruel, by simply using the milk in 
the ordinary way ; potatoes or onions, 
previou.sly cooked, and mashed or 
chopped, with a seasoning of herbs 
give another good dish. 

TMckened Milk. — This i.s 
nice when Suinething a little thicker 
than plain milk seems chilled for, yet 
not quite of th<* nature of gruel. 

To a pint of milk a teaspoonful of 
either cd the Ldlowing may be allowed : 
rice-flour, chestnut-flour, arrowroi.t. 
bailey-flour, or potato- flour; either of 
the French jaeparatiuns referred to in 
Ceueals being used for choice. The 
mode is simply to mix smoothly and 
stir to the boil, then to sweeten and 
flavour, adding a little spirit or wine, 
if such be ordered ; this may be taken 
wann or cold. When more Uxly i.s 
lik(d, use ncjarly, or (juitc, two *tea- 
sjiuonfuls (d th(; thickening. A similar 
preparation is made by boiling a little 
French tapi .ca, or sagf*, in the milk. 


shaking it in gi'adiially, and stirring 
and simmering for twenty minutes. 

Toast, Savoury, and Nonr- 
islling. — In any case where the 
juice.s of animal food are ordered, the 
following will be a gv)od way cf 
serving, alwaj's assuming that bread 
has not boon forbidden. Take care 
that the bread is stale, and free from 
crust. Have a hot dish with a nice 
thin piece, of freshly-made toast on it ; 
cut in ])i(‘ces convenient for serving, 
and take it near the tin', then press 
the juice from an under-done pieej^ 
of bofd* steak ; the mode par excel- 
lence for this is grilling, and the steak 
should be thick. If half a pound td 
meat lias been cooked, cut it quickly 
into three or four slices liefore press- 
ing ; a lenuui squeezer may be u.sed 
fur the purpose, but it should be made 
hot. Serve as hot as possible, with or 
without seasoning. The toast should 
be thin, that it may be nearly soaked 
through with the giavy. Make the 
most of the meat by putting it into 
the stock ]>ot, as there will still be a 
eonsidemble amount of goodness left 
in it. 

Note. — Glutton may bo used in the 
same way ; a thick slice from the leg 
should be chviscn. the fat Iniing first 
removed. Som(*times the gmvy from 
meat that lias lieeii only warmed 
through is ordered to b(.‘ serv(*d thus. 
A slice from a cooked jtiiiil may be so 
treated ; always cut it thick, and take 
a slightly und(.‘r-done jiart. 

Toast Water.— nie toji crust ( f 
a stale leaf i.s cun.sidcrcd the be.st, and 
it should b(.‘ toasted very thoroughly, 
and a good brown, but not burnt. 
Tlie cTumb of the loaf is more liable 
to turn Sour. Place it in a jug of 
cold watir, or water that has Imk*u 
boiled, and wlien cold strain and serve. 
'Jlli^ is letter iiiade fresh daily. A 
sliglit flavouring of leiiioii or oningo 
is ofleii liked. Some jirefiT to u.se 
li'/iling water, but the liread is apt to 
break, and the water to beeoine lhi(^k. 
It alway.s wauls eareful straining, 
however iimdt*. When* the water is 
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suspicions, toast water is fi reliaLlo 
drink; the water should l)c filtered iis 
well as hoih^d. [See Ai*plh Water.) 

Tripe, Stewed,— If the tripe 
bo already eooki'd, remove anj’^ fat, 
and p(mr a little hot water over, then 
pour it oft' when cool. Cut the tripe 
up, and to half a i)Ound add a quarter 
of ])int of li^ht chick(‘n or rabbit 
stock, and bring to the bidl. Add a 
fablo.sjK)onful of ch(j])ped onion, and a 
little salt and }>ep]»er, if allowed, and 
a slight thick(;ning of flour and butter, 
or flour only ; or a morsel of boiled 
rice, or otluu’ grain, sliould it bo j)re- 
ferred. When onion is md like<l, a 
dash of chop})ed ])arsley can b(^ used. 
If the triju^ be bouj^ht elean(‘d, }»ut 
uncooked, the quiMitity of stock should 
bo doubled, and the tripe cooked in 
it until tender, after Indug first 
brought to the boil in water with a 
little salt; the water should be all 
dniined off. 

Another way, both fur co<'ked and 
uncooked tri]»e, is to use milk fur tlie 
final cocjking in plact‘ of stock, 'I’lie 
main thing is to g('t rid of tlu' fat, and 
to season enough to prevent in.Mpidity 
only, ]Most nu'dical writers are ( f 
opinion that tripe in itself is nouri^h- 
ing and digestible, but oft(‘u sp<.ilt by 
additions of various s(.rts. 

Vermicelli Pudding.— This is 

om^ (tf the lighte.st (f tlu' cereal 
j)uddings. Uecpiiri'd : a ])int < f milk, 
an egg, an ounce (.f veiinieelli, half an 
ounce of whiti* siigar, and a scraj) 
of butter. Cost, Jibuut Id. 

Tlio.se who lik(‘ a tliick«‘r pad- 
ding will u.se nearly double tlu' 
anmunt t f veniiieelli, but as dishes 
of this .sort are often of serviet*, cool 
or c dd, th»‘y are ladter «f medium 
consistence jit first. The vermicelli 
should be rinsed in wjiter, Jind jmt 
with the milk ov(‘r a slow lire, and 
Kfim*d often to b< iling pi int, iiiile.ss 
a douhlt* ]>an is u.sed. Then simmer 
for half an hour, stirring ofttui, and 
cool before adding the egg and sugar. 
Butter a dish, and hake in a gentle 


oven fur about twenty to thiidy 
minutes. 

Note. — This is very jdain ; an egg 
to half a ])iiit or less of milk may 
he used for a richer ]>udding. ISIany 
of the French cerofils can ho used thus 
[see ])age o45 for general hints). Stir- 
ling dining the simmering stage is a 
necessity. 

Vermicelli Soup.— About half 
an ounce of vciiiiicelli, more or less 
to taste, may h(i added to each half 
]>int of stock, either brown or white. 
If clear stock, ])arboil the vennicelli 
f(u* ii ti*w miiinlos in water. It 
must be jubb'd to the soup at once, 
whib* the latter is boiling, and iht* 
cooking tini.'^hed ; for if put by it will 
form a lump. It should also be broken 
u}> ; if this is not done, it has .*i 
ti lub.ujcy to slip over the sides ( f 
the si>oon, and this is trying to an 
invjilid. Whi ii the ck used is not 
clear, simply wa.«h the veniiicidli : 
allow it to cui'k fur about half an hour. 
Siir often during the boiling. [See also 
Kick Son*, j). 1087.) 

Vermicelli Jelly or Soup.— 

Tliis is stronyty rc'Cummended ; as 
tjiken hot it is n dt-licious soup, or cold 
ill the fm'iu of a jelly is i‘qually satis- 
factory ; and owing to thi* addition ( f 
th(^ vennicelli is a vervd(*cidcd change, 
both in flavour and ajipcaranco, tiuiii 
ordimirv ne at j« llies. Kequir(‘d : half 
a pi uiid ( f iit'ck ( f mutton all lean, 
the ^;lm•‘ weiglit ( f bi ef from the thick 
part 1 f the log, an ounce isingla.ss, 
the same <f vt rmicelli, three pints (f 
cold water and seasoning as under. 
C\ st, about Is. Gd. 

'The mcjit must be cut very small, 
and ])Ut in the water an hour hefore- 
hjind. lU'ing to the boil, and then add 
tile othi‘r ingn'dients, and simmer for 
four to live liuurs. A little seasoning 
may be used, such us a few pepper- 
corns and a sprig t f any sweet herb, or 
u Imy h‘af, excejit in acute illness, 
then notliing iimre than a little salt 
should go in ; a tiny pinch at first, and 
the rest at the tinu' id' serving. T’hiji 
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must be skimmed well in the ejirly 
stage of the cooking, and most care- 
fully strained and freed from fat at 
the end. If required cold, pour it in 
shallow earthen vessels in a cold ]>laco. 
A little wine or brandy may added, 
if ordered, after straining. Veal may 
replace the mutton when suitable. 

Kote. — It should simmer down to 
less than a qiiaid. 

Whey. — Vliey is recommended 
for many persons suffering from 
dyspe])sia and other ailments. It may 
often be given very freely. Wliey 
enters into the compo.‘<ition of infants’ 
food occasionally. 

Ahtm IVkcy is easily made; ad<l a 
di-achm of poMdered alum to a jd^^t 
of liot milk. Th(‘ whey is to l)e 
stmined thoroughly from the curd. 

Irish Whey. — Mi.\ a third of a ])int 
of buttei-milk with two-thirds of a jant 
of new milk, stir and boil tht* mixture. 
Vlion it has settled, after pouring 
out, strain the whey off. Tliis is called 
also “ two milk whey.” 

Lemon Why . — The milk shoiiM re- 
ceive the addition of a little lemon juice: 
it may be added a few dro])s at a time 
until* the milk turns, ft is tlnn to 
boil for a minute or two, {nid left 
to cool, when the whey can be strained 
off. "Jliis is useful when wine wmild 
be con.sidered too heating, or thei*e is 
no rennet at hand to curdle the whey. 


i Vinegar is used in place of lemon 
* juice often. [8ee Cnins, page 807.) 

; Wine Whey is made by stirring to 
a j)int of hot milk a glass or more of 
j sherry or misin wine. Bring to the 
l)oil again, and let it stand a few' 
minutes, then pour the curd off, and 
BW'ceten the whey for use. Sometimes 
dilution with water is advised. 

Whitingr, A Savonry Dish of. 

— Take a \wiiting or frcMi haddock, 
and remove lu'ad and skin, and w ash 
the fish with care. 'J'hen make a 
broth of the trimmings with a little 
salt, a sprig of })arsh‘y, and a few 
I ]>ep])orcorns, A ]>int of water may 
; lx? reduced to a gill or less in this 
j way. Th(‘ fish is then laid in a dish 
i with the broth, and cooked in a gcuitle 
! oven ; the time varies with the sizt‘, 

; and it may be (uit up or not. If wine 
j is allowed, half a glass of any of 
I either ff the light kinds will give a 
' Ix'tter tlavour, or a little leimui juice 
may lx* ]>rcferred. A imu-sel of mace 
or nulnifg will furtluT increase the 
savour. I'he fish can bt‘ s(Tve<l W'ith 
the liquor converted into sauce, l>y flu^ 
addition of a little white' roux. or a 
slight thickening of ari-owroot <»r Hour, 
according to circumstances; or the 
liqiier may be served as lish soup if 
any cexiked eereal or ('tlnT thickening 
1 k‘ added. I’he main idea is to give 
savour to the fish itself. 
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(For use of the above see Beverages, Dessert, Pies, Puddings, 
Sweets, Ices, Sweet Sauces, and Sweet Pickles.) 

JAM MAKING. 

Some writers on tliis subject give very bard and fast rules with regard to 
tlie proportions of fruit and sugar, and the precise time tliat certain fruits 
should be boiled : otlicrs go to flie opposite extreme, and contend that no 
rules can be given, but that common-sense is the only guide. There is a 
happy medium ; and although of necessity (owing to varying seasons, 
individual metliods, utensils, and fires), fixea rules are not likely to be of 
service, general rules cannot fail to help, and arc here given in a condensed 
form for the sake of easy reference. 

1. The preserving pan, if of metal, must be as clean and bright as 
hands can make it. If burnt or stained, the jam will become unwhole- 
some or will suffer in flavour. If an enamelled pan, there must not be a 
discoloured or burnt patch on it. [See Kitchen Utensils.) 

2. See that everything used is particularly dry ; this applies to the 
pan, skimmer, bottles, and jars. The wooden spoons, Ac., should be 
very clean. 

3. Have two spoons, one with a large broad bowl for stirring, and one 
shaped like a tablespoon for skimming. It is easy to stand some distance 
from the fire if the spoons bo tied by the handles to sticks. 

4. Have all ready, including the clean plate for testing, before 
lieginning the operation. The fire should be clear and bright; a smoky 
fire would ruin the jam. 

5. The pan should not be set right upon an open fire ; it is easy to use 
a trivet or grating to raise it. If the fire can bo made up to last the whole 
time, it is well ; if not, coke to replenish is better than coals. A gas 
stove is preferable, as the heat can be regulated. 

0. Should the jam ** catch,” there is nothing to be done but take the 
pan off at once ami empty it into a clean earthen vessel, then to clean out 
the pan, and when it is dry and cool replace the jam ana finish the boiling. 
With caro this will not haj)pen, because, before the actual catching, there 
will bo a smell of burning. 

7. The purity of the sugar, the soundness and dryness of the fruit, and 
the skimming, are of paramount importance. The better the sugar, the 
less scum tlioro will be. Cane sugar is the only safe one. 

8. Whether jam should buil quickly, or only simmer, is a much dis- 
pntod point. This is certain : the quicker it boils the finer the colour and 
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feTonr. Jam «wt Is boili«iI rlwii U itml bo h found to suffer iu 

wae refi|ieel«. By (ho first metiuMi tlio jnin wants couKtant attention- 
\i\\l Vwwo M\d !uo\ are saved in the lon>r r«ii* ’ 

9. The only way to know if the jam is done io tost it TIw simplest 
ways are given here. {Sec the plate teat fiir Jellies, jwige 1097.) Notice 
the extent of tla? eva}>orati()n by the mark on the pan ; als!) if it sliows a 
tendency to set or jelly on the sides of the pan. There is also a very 
pronounced o<lour when nearly done. Always remove the pan a little from 
the fire heft're testing, that it may not he overdone. 

10. Fill tlio i)ots or jars while’ the jam is hot ; bnt w’hether tliey should 
l)s^ tied doNvn iu that condition or left to get quite cold is not agreed. 
Both modes find favour, and, generally those who adopt one are “dead ” 
against the other. We have seen jam Jifter sevt'ral years’ keeiniig b}' both 
iiietliods, therefore tlicre seems no reason for prefereiiee. Leaving until 
cold is ratlier more general, and from experience we can recommend this. 
It must not in that case be covered until the following day, or later, 
covered for storing, that is ; a sheet of paper may be laid over to keep the 
dust out. The pots should be dry and warm when the jam goes in. 


11. The modes of covering are endless, hut nothing would be gained 
by enumerating tbciii all. If the jam be ])roperly made the covering is 
a simple matter ; if the fruit be bad and the boiling insufficient, no amount 
of tying down will keep it. Either of the following will serve for gocKl 
jam. When the jam is cold, put a thin layer of the purest salad oil on 
with a small, clean brush, or dip a sheet of vegetable parchment to fit the 
jar exactly, in the oil, and lay it on, then put an outer cover of tlie same 
parchment. The oil not only preserves the jam, but prevents dryness of 
tlio surface to some extent. If objeeted to, brandy may bo used. The 
cover may be damped and tied over while w’et, and wdien dry it will have 
stretched and be quite hard and air-tight. Slionld the jam be intended 
for long keeping, or be put in good-sized jars, it is well to use bladder, 
as directed for pickles. For ordinary purposes, the i)arehment pajK‘r is 
alJ-sufficicnt, and is cheap enough to be universally used. We have found 
that bought by the slieet much stouter and better than that cut up in 
rounds for use. (See aLo Jellies, page 1U96.) 

12. The place of storage should he dry and cool. Excessive licat and 
damp are equally bad. There should he a current of air. 

Note. — The amount of sugar and the average time for boiling the 
different sorts of jam must bo regarded as purely approximatt*, and may 
be subject to much variation. Tlie weight of thc^ fruit, the strength of 
the fire, and the juiciiic.sb of the fruit, all have to do with the time for 
boiling 


To Store Jam. 

The size of tlie receptacles dei)end.s very much upon the size of the 
family. When often wanted in large families, it is convenient to use good- 
siztnl jars, and they are, when iKuight, cheaper in proportion than the 
smaller ones. But many prefer one- or two-pound jars for general use. 
(Hass jars are the most convenient, as shouht the jam show any sign of 
fermentation it can readily l)e detected. The next l)est jar is the old- 
fashioned w’hite one with top the same size as the bottom. These are 
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often sold in nests of several sizes, and the smallest, holding from a quarter 
to half a pound) are liandy for jellies and fruit cheeses and pastes. 

Sugar for Jams. 

We Jiavo referred in Rule 7 to cane sugar as the best. This need not 
bo in every case loaf sugar, though for any but the plainest jams, it is 
the best. For jam for present use, made of mixed fruits, for instance, 
moist sugar answers ; and in the opinion of some, tliough we do not share 
it, it is the thing for blackberry jam. Loaf sugar should be broken into 
small lumps ; if used unbroken it is so long dissolving ; and if finely 
powdered, as is sometimes advised, the jam will present a turbid appear- 
ance. The scum may always be put to drain, and the clear part that runs 
off may bo put back in the jam kettle. This effects a considerable saving. 
A coarse muslin should be laid over a hair sieve. 


Proportions op Fruit and Sugar. 


Fruit. 

A pound of a])ples, sweet 
A pound of apples, sour 
Apricots 
Blackberry 
Blackberry and ap])le 

Cun’ants 

Cherries 

Damsons 

Gooseberries 

Plums 

Pineapple 

Quinces 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 


Sugar. 

Twelve or thirteen oz. 
A pound, or nearly. 
Twelve oz. upwards. 
Eight oz. upwards. 
Twelve oz. upwards. 
Fourteen oz. upwai’ds. 
Twelve oz. upwards. 

A pound, or nearly. 
Fourteen oz. upwards. 
Twelve oz. upwaids. 
Ten oz. upwards. 

Ten oz. upwards. 
Twelve oz. upwards. 
Twelve oz. upwards. 


For jams not named in the above Table, see alphabetical Recipes. 


Mixed Jams. 

Some prefer a mixture of fruits for jam. and it is besides often a 
convenience, especially when some kinds of fruits are particularly scarce 
and others just as plentiful. It is useful to remember that a common 
fruit, such as rhubarb, readily takes up tlie flavour of a better one, of 
whicli raspberries are a familiar instance. The proportions given below 
will serve as a guide, though the exact proportions are immaterial. 

Currant Jam. — A pound of red to two pounds of black, or a pound 
and a half of the latter will make a good jam. 

Currant and Raspberry.— -"Rod or black currants may be used, or a 
mixture of the two; equal weights of currants and raspberries produce 
good results ; some use a pound and a half of raspberries to a pound of 
currants. 

Raspberry and Gooseberry. — Equal weights will make a good family 
jam, but a much better one is made from two pounds* of raspberries to 
each pound of gooseberries, 
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Strawberry and Currant — Equal weights are liked by many; only 
red currants should be used ; two-thirds strawberries to one-third currants 
may be recomiuended ; these quantities result in a jam that is less rich 
than strawberry alone, and yet the flavour does not suffer to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Apple and Easpherry . — Tliree pounds of raspberries to a pound or a 
pound and a half of apples, will make a good jam. The flavour is good, 
and the mixture is less seedy than all raspberry. If good apples, it will 
bo juicy and keep well. 

Note. — A mixture of apjdes and black currants, or apples and black- 
berries mav be used in the above proportions. 

It should be remembered that the amount of sugar is to be regulated 
by the quantity that would be required for the fruits in the separate state. 
Reference to the list above will make this clear; or to the separate 
lecipes. 


FRUIT JELLIES. 

Tlie best known and most useful fniit jellies are apple, cniTant, rasp- 
berry, strawberry, blackberry, crab-apple, and quince. There are, however, 
many others very good, and the same rules must bo remembered in making 
any of them. 

It is very important that the fruit be used when it is only just ripe. 
Many people wait for fruit to riixm : then take their own time in gathering 
and converting it into jelI)^ Tliis is a mi.stake, because the gelatinous 
substance contained in the fruit, and which cause's the jolly to “ set,** 
becomes weaker every day that the fruit hangs U2)on the tree, while one 
day’s rain will cause further dchTioration. Another 2>oint is tlie preserva- 
tion of the fruit as soon after picking as iiossihle. The purity of the 
sugar is of great imi^ortance, as has b(*en already exidaincd. A bright, 
good-flavoured jelly, from imjiure sugar and over-ripe fruit, is not to 
be obtained by anybody. 

Then comes the mode of drawing the juice, or ‘‘ cx2)res8ing it as it is 
often termed. The best known plan is the water-bath j)rinciple, vix., the 
setting of the jar containing the fruit in a jad of water over the fire, and 
letting the water boil round the jar. The water should simmer evenly 
and reach two-thirds ui> the jar, the latter being covered closely, and all 
blemishes removed from the fruit — not only stalks, but every unsound 
portion. The second mode is to place tlie fruit in a preserving jian over 
tlic fire, and stir it until the juice fl(»w's freelv and the fruit is dissolved. This 
is a quick way, but wo jmefer the one above. A tliird plan consists in 
setting the jar in a gentle oven until the juice is w’cll drawn. The juice is 
then to be poured off for use, and the fruit should mvnv be press(*d. Tho 
thing is to let it drij) slowly through a fiannel bag or a square of fianncl 
or cloth, cither being perfecllv clean. Plenty of time should be given, 
tlum the juice will be cl<*ar, the fruit forming a sort of filter, whereas if 
pressed it is ch udy to start w’ith. 

The amount of sugar to be used varies w'ith the fruit; a pound to the 
pint of juice imy be set down as the average and is commonly used by many 
for all sorts of fruit, but some are the nicer if less than this be nddcHl, ana 
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reference should be made to the recipes for each. The time required for 
the boilinpr of the jelly also varies. The juice should first be boiled alone; 
the jolly will bo better in colour and flavour in consequence. About 
fifteen to twenty minutos must be allowed, and after the sugar is added 
the whole must boil until the jelly shows by certain tests that it is done. 
It is necessary to skim well at an early stage, and a favourite plan with 
many is to make the sugar hot in the oven before adding it ; it dissolves 
more readily, and many think that the jelly is superior in flavour. If 
insufficiently boiled, the jolly will not keep, and if done too mucli it suffers 
in texture and candies, and is often a bad colour. The main point then is 
to hit the time. A good test is to pour a little jolly on a perfectly cold 
plate, and if it sets readily the pan should bo taken from the fire. If not 
set ill a couple of minutes at the most, prolong the boiling. It is, of 
course, necessary to avoid over-boiling before applying the test. Another 
way is to take the wooden skimmer and dip it in and out, holding it 
sideways, and if the jelly falls from the edge slowly in thick drops it is 
done. Some pin their faith to quick boiling wdthnut any skimming until 
the surface of the jelh” is covered witli scum ; and assert that after one 
good skimming the jelly is done. In this case the plate test should be 
employed as a further pi oc.iution. 

As to the potling and tying down there is little to add to the directions 
for Jams (page 1094). Th(5 jars or glasses should be small, perfectly dry, 
and heated, and filled well witli the jelly ; the jelly should be put in while 
hot, and the jars covered in a couple of days, paper being laid over to 
keep out dust. A thin sheet oi paper, oiled or brandied, is often laid over 
the jelly before covering; this is quite optional. The outer cover must be 
air-tight. When ja. s are used and the cover can bo tied on, vegetable 
parclim uit is the tiling. For jelly glasses, rounds of stilf white paper may 
be gummed or pasted ro’ind the edge and firmly pressed to the glass, or 
tlie paper may bo brushed over on both sides with white of egg. For this 
mode goo 1 tissue paper shoidd be used, and tlic edges cut here and there; 
when pressed close to the edge and leftvo get hard and firm the cover will 
be air-tight. When the store closet is not perfectly dry and there is 
consequent danger of the jellies turning mouldy on the surface, the old 
method of adding a layer of sugar cannot well be improved upon. Room 
must bo left in filling the x^ots, and when the jelly has set the sugar is 
put on in a quarter-incli layer ; it must be roughly pounded, then heated 
in a steady oven, and left to get quite cold. 

The above rules and directions given in our recipes apply to first-class 
jellies ; where clearness is not considered and whore economy must be 
studied, very good jellies can be made by pressing the fruit, so that it 
yields more juice ; therefore, the words “ strain without pressure,*'^ will 
carry little weight. In any case care must be taken to avoid the skins of 
the fruit g<*ttiiig mixed with the juice. Besides the articles most in use 
for straining purposes, cheese cloth and fine canvas are sometimes made 
into bags, of the shaiie of flannel jelly bags. When a hair sieve has to be 
employed for the straining, a muslin may be laid over and used for the 
second straining, should the juice need it. The greater the amount of 
luico left behind in the fruit the better jam will it make. If boiled with 
half its wiight in sugar it serves for present nse. 

68 * 
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Note. — ^When it can be had there is nothing better than a silver spoon 
for skimming fruit jellies of all sorts. 

Economical Fruit Jellies made from Jam. 

The ordinary modes of making fruit jellies are given in the recipes. 
The method here referred to finds favour with some persons. Any fruit 
that seems sufficiently juicy to allow some of the juice to be poured off for 
jelly is thus treated : — After the fruit and sugar are in the pan and have 
boiled for about twenty minutes some of the juice is poured off. Tlie 
remainder of the fruit in the kettle is then boiled in the usual way, with 
the result that the jam is a tritlo drier than it would be — and some like a 
dry jam. The strained juice is then boiled a little longer separately, until 
it jellies. A little extra sugar may be wanted for the juice. 

Another way—aiid we tliiuk a better one— is to heat the fruit for the 
jam without sugar, until tlie juice flows freely, then to strain it off and add 
the requisite amounts of sugar to the two preparations, and finish the 
boiling. Plums, gooseberries, and rhubarb, may generally be treated in 
either of these ways, without much detriment to the jam. Strawberries 
can part with a little of their juice, and it is very nice bottled and served 
with puddings, &c., or it may be mixed with red currant juice and made 
into jelly. 

We think that it is a mistake to ivehi any jam in this way which is 
intended for long keeping ; also, that it is better, where there is abundance 
of fniit, to make jam and jelly sejuirately ; the preserves are nicer, and the 
cost is but little more where tlie most is made of the refuse fruit from the 
jelly, by making a common jam of it, as we have advised. We give the 
above simply bwause many favour the custom. 

BOTTLED FRUITS. 

These are extremely useful, and there are many ways of preparing 
them. The general principles are similar to those given under Jams. 
The fruit should be sonud, aud gathered on a dry day. The bottles must 
be free from flaws, and have wide nec^ks, and good corks that just fit are a 
necessity, the object being the exclusion of the air. If bottled without 
sugar and the contents of a bottle are later on used for a pie, the liquor 
should be poured off and sweetened and boiled up, and this syrup be mixed 
with the fruit and used when cold. By bottling the fruit witli sugar at 
first this trouble is avoided ; but for some purposes the former mode is 
considered the better. The recip(*8 given include lioth ways. Respecting 
the relative advantages of some of the methods of liottling fruit we iucline 
to the opinion which is held by many competent judges, that the old- 
fashioned one knowm as the “ water bath process, detailed in various 
recipes, is not easily improved upon for general einploymeiii. But a hint 
as to the wrapping of the bottles (wliich hails from the States) is worth 
attention. Instead of hay bands, straw, strips of calico, and other devices 
for keeping the bottles upriglit, bottle-bags, made of old canvas sacking, 
are recommended. The bottles are kept steady, and there is no fear of 
their toppling over, as they sometimes do if substitutes are used ; and 
to be a success they must be perpendicular the whole time. Should a 
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flat-bottomed vessel not be at hand large enough to take the quantity a round- 
bottomed one answers, the copper, for example, so long as there is some- 
thing to rest the bottles upon. (See recipe under Tomatoes in Vegetables, 
page 657. For bottling- wax see page 1157 in Pickles.) If wax is bought 
shun the ^een, as it is sometimes poisonous. In addition to the waxing 
of the coi^s some advise that they be tied down on the ginger-beer bottle 
principle. They are always better if soaked in boiling thin syrup, to ensure 
a light fit. Some contend that all bottled fruits should be stored with the 
necks down. This may be an advantage, but cannot be a necessity, or 
all the fruits exposed in the contrary way in the gi’ocers* windows would 
fail to keep. A dark store closet is favourable to the keeping of the 
fruit, and some wrap each bottle in pax>er. (See Rule 12, under Jam 
Making.) Several other hints regarding the fruit, sugar, &c., are equally 
applicable here. 

The Docking of the Fruit — This is necessary, or rather an improve- 
ment (we can hardly say necessary, as hosts of people dispense with itl, in 
the case of stone fruits which are hardly ripe. Even for rix)e ones the 
method has ils advocates. A fine “ biscuit docker ” may be used, or some 
stout needles inserted into a slice of cork, so tliat thoeyes are secured; a 
second piece of cork is then put over to fonu tlie handle, or instead, a good 
dab of sealing wax can be put right over ; if this done the cork should 
be half an inch thick at least. Another way is to take a needle and pass it 
through the fruit in contrary directions, but this takes some time. Always 
pierce right to the stone. 

Syrup V. Sugar.— For the bottling of fmit with sugar some argue 
tlmt a syrup is always preferable to sugar iu the dry state. Supposing 
the amount of sugar to be added to each bottle be four ounces, allow 
water in sufficient quantity, from a quarter nearly to half a pint, according 
to the condition of the fruit, and boil together, skimming as usual, and let 
it get cold before adding ; then proceed as directed. Instead of this some 
have a standard recipe for the symp, and use it for all kinds of fruit, 
reducing the quantity for each bottle, according to the juiciness of the 
particular fruit under treatment Given jiure cane sugar, thorough 
corking, and proper storing, tlicrj seems no limit to the time fruits thus 
treated will keep. 

Note.— T he proportions named here apply only to ordinary fruite, not 
rich proimrations of fruit, heavy syruji, and brandy. {See i^ago 1107.)^ 

DESSERT FRUITS IN SYRUP. 

Tlie fruits put up in various forms for dessert dishes are too numerous 
to be separately detailed. They form a class of themselves, and are quite 
distinct from those put up for culinary purposes in bottles and tins. Some 
of these are costly, the choicest fruits being uswl. The syrup is thick and 
rich, and some of the best fruits are preserved iu brandy or liqueurs. 
Then there are compotes of fruit in jelly, a variety of kinds being em- 
ploved generally. They are very good in the sweet course or as a dessert 
man. France, Germany, and America send us supplies of these dainties, 
and some English firms put up their own. 
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Almack’s Preserve.— A mix- 
ture of pears, plums, and apples, with 
an equal weight of sugar. The pro2)or- 
tions are a pound each of apples and 
pears to two pounds of plums. The 
fruit is prepared in the usual way and 
cooked in a jar until soft ; the sugar 
is then added, and the whole boiled in 
a jam kettle until stiff. Time alto- 
gether, several hours, according to the 
hardness of the pear.s. 

Angelica, Candied,— Take the 
plant in April, boil it in salt and water 
until it is tender, lleinove and dniin 
it well, scrape tlic outside, and dry it 
in a clean cloth. Tlaco it in a syrup, 
and allow it to remain ther<‘ for three 
or four days clo.sely covtu-ed. The 
syrnj) must be made from the same 
w'eight of sugar that then' is of fruit, 
allowing half a pint of water to 
pound of sugar, and must be boiled 
twice a day, and j toured over the fruit 
until it is nearly all ub.-orbtd, after ‘ 
which it sliould be j)Ut into a dish and 
dried by slow la at. Time to make, 
about ton days. Angelica can seldom 
be Tx>nght in the market. 

[See Duiei) Desskut Fkiits, page 
lllG; fife also Ai'iiicoTs to Duy, 
French method.) 

Apples.— Xo fruit would b(> mi.‘{.=ed 
on the whole more than ajtph s. They 
are generally abundant and ( heap, and 
arc wholesome ami (b lieiou.s, and with I 
few exceptions <?veryho{ly finds them j 
agreeable. The best for eiiting arc- 
considered to be those with a lOugh 
lind, though they are often found leas 
digestible than the smooth-skinned 
varietie®, such as are more often kejit 
for cooking purpose-s. Of the fiist 
class, the Blenheim orange, Bibstono 
and otlu r pippins, and ru.sset.s may bcr 
esj)ccially noted. Of ordinary cooking 
apples, mention may be made of cod- 
lins, Lord Suffields, Wellingtons, and 
various Amr-riean a]>jdes. So iruiny 
naiiK-s are applif-d to aj»}»les lo( ally that ) 
a moderat<dy conjjdete list is out of Uur 
qufrstion, for an aj»ple used (-xtenKively 
in one,- district may be unknown in 
another. We may add that f-omc of 


the clear-skinned, of a yellow tint, with 
a w’hite flesh, cook very quickly, and 
unless carefully watched are wasteful, 
as such dishes as dumplings soon burst 
in the oven. Average cost of cooking 
apples, from Id. to 2d. per pound, of 
dessert apples from 3d. to 4d. per pound. 
Fur high-class dishes, wdicn it is desir- 
able that the shape shall be regained, 
desseit apples are ustni for cooking. 

Apple and Blackberry 

Cheese. -^Hcqiiired : equal w eights 
of blackberries and ajqdcs, and sugar 
as below. Cost. variubl(‘. 

I’his is goo.l anil simple. The apples 
should be hard, the blackbi‘iTi(‘S flno, 
just rip(‘, not S(‘(vly, and pure cane 
sugar list'd ; the cheese should stick to 
the fingers wh»n tested. Bake the 
fruit in a jar, or cook in a jam kettle 
until soft ; tin* apples should be pared, 
cored, and qnartereJ. Kub through a 
lines hair sieve, and weigh the pulp, 
then allow’ thirteen ounces of sugar 
rmigbly pounded for eacli pound. Boil 
the pulp for an liour and a quarter, 
then stir the hot sugar in and boil for 
nearly anoth(*r hour. T’se little jars, 
and have ihi'in dry and hot. 'J’iny, 
deep glass dishc's (lo as well, (’tiver 
wiih a thin sheet of paper dipped in 
salad oil wlien cold, and cover ns 
usual. 

Apple and Blackberry Jam. 

— ;.Vc B1.ACKI1EKUV aSv Ari'LE Jam.) 

Apple Compdte.— A very deli- 
cious recipe. Keqiiired : two pounds 
of apples, two lemons and the juice 
of a third, water and sugar as below. 
Cost, about Is. 

If small pippins are used, they should 
be |wired and cored, but left whole; 
largo fruit.M can be quartered. Piaco 
them in a china pan, or stew- jar if 
mon? conv( ni(‘nf , in a single* layer, 
with the grated rind of tin* IcmoiiHund 
the stniim-d jiii(*e; then add a littlo 
w'ater lo cover, and enough {Kuandud 
white Hiigiir, about half a pound to 
thr(se-((iuirters ; simmer as softly as 
{Kissible, shaking iho })an until tho 
sugar is tiielied and boiling jioint is 
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reached. A better way is to make 
syrup by boiling up the sugar, water, 
and juice first. When done, remove 
the fruit with care and reduce the 
syrup by rapid boiling; a little yellow 
colouiing will improve it. Another 
way is to use a little apple jelly towards 
the end to give consistent^e to the syrup. 
A spoonful or two of Icunon, or other 
table jelly, is a good addition. 

Another waij . — A plain di.sh. Make 
a thin syrup of sugsir and water, 
allowing about a gill of water and 
thruo ounces of sugar to a pound of 
fruit if juicy, but if dry more water 
mu^t bo used. Tli(‘n siinimT, and 
flavour the syrup with essence of any 
spice jn-eferred ; or a little ginger <»r 
allspice can be used at first, together 
with a clovi' or two. When phuity of 
syrup is wanted ;idd more water and 
sugar in proportion to fruit. For a 
huge di.sh a stew- jar may ho us<mI 
and the fruit cooked in Ih** oven. It 
then btjcoines “ stewed apples,*’ us it is 
ditticult to avoid breaking it. 

Apple Cream or Cusbard.— 

This IS a very good and cu-slly pre- 
parcid dish. Iteqnircd : Jijqdcs, sugar, 
and cream as below. Cost, about 7d., 
without cream. 

Jioil two pounds of peeled and cored 
apples to a pulj), with half a pound or 
more of sugar and a little lemon juice; 
flavour with spice or spice eH.seii.e. 
Then add u i>int of boiling cream and 
beat the whole together, pour in a 
deep dish and serve* cold. ’Phis is 
simplilied and c]iejn>ened by using half 
milk ; the inixturo i.s then better 
thickened a little with corn-flour. 

For Ci’STAUi) use cu.stard instead of 
cx'cain. Somotiincsu mixture of pul|H?d 
apples with either cream or custard 
goes by the name of “api>le fool.*’ 
“Apple mango” is similar, but the 
pulped apples are put ut the bottom of 
the dish, and some sweetened whipped 
cream on the top, and a little nutmeg 
grated over. 

Apple Plummery.—lhHiuircd : 

two pouinls of apples (weighed after 
peeling and coring), the pod and juice 


of a lemon, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, an ounce of sheet gelatine 
and a little water, cream and custard 
as bedow. Cost, about Is. 2d., exclusive 
of custard. 

The fruit is to be peeled and 
quartered, and cooked wuth the sugar, 
lemon peel, grated, and the juice to a 
Xmlp. About a gill of w^ater is w’anted, 
but for very j uicy fruit less, or none, 
nuiy be retiuired. Then beat the X)iilp 
free from lumps, or sieve it, and add 
the gelatine di.ssolved in a little w’ater. 
Stir and cool, then add a gill or so of 
cream ; or for a j)laint r dish Use 
eondfused milk and omit some of the 
sugar in th(? ax*ples. Jloiild and turn 
out when set, and j)our a x>int of x^luiu 
or medium ( 'i st.vud (page over. 

Note. — The sugar can bo reduced, 
but this dish is gem rally made rather 
swtet. If some of the juixture bo 
eoli.mred pink the effect is nicer. It 
may he used for small moulds, and the 
i top.s garnished with a little clear jelly 
i or a blancmange mixture. 

Apple Pool,— Apple CRE.iM 

or Ci siAUD.) 

Apple Gateau (very sinxTior). — 
Required : a pound and a half of 
ajqdes, half a pint of water, colouring, 
a glass of slierry, a tablesiK)onful of 
ginger brandy, the rind of a lemon, an 
ounce of gelutino, and some sugar. 
Cost, about Is. 6d. 

The fruit should he weighed after 
peeling and coring ; quarter and cook 
it in the water, whieh has been 
flavoured by boiling the eoros in for a 
short tiint*. The lemon ))cel should be 
boiled with them, and when they have 
ri*d'.ieed to a pulp add the sugtir and 
other ingredients, ami ^xiss through a 
hair sieve. It is better to add tho 
gelatine after sieving; it may be 
iiu lted in a little hot w*ater. Then 
divide into three parts, and add to one 
a few di-ops of giwn colouiing and a 
spmmful of griKMigago jam; to the 
Second a spoonful of apneot iara and 
soim? Ncllow colouring; and to the 
third XH>rtioii enough carmine to make 
it a pix'lty pink, and a flavouring of 
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vanilla. Mould in three layers, having 
pink in the middle. Turn out and 
serve with cream or custard, or an iced 
sweet sauce. Ice wafers or other 
biscuits should be handed with this. 
Ginger syrup can replace the brandy. 

Apple Ginger, or Imitation 
Preserved Ginger. — Koquired : 
apples, sugar, ginger and water as 
below. Cost, about 3s. 

AVeigh four pounds of apples after 
jwjcling and coring, and cut them in 
irregular lumps to imitate the ginger ; 
make a syrup of two pounds ot lump 
sugar boiled in a pint of water, and 
pour it boiling over the fruit, which 
should stand two or, three days 
covered. Use an earthen vessel. 
Then add the ehojiped rinds and 
strained juice of four lemons, a wine- 
glassful of good gin or whisky, three 
pounds more sugar, and a spice bag, 
made by tying very loosely in muslin, 
two and a half ounces of thoroughly 
bruised ginger of the best quality 
(otherv.-ise three ounces will be ne<Kled;i. 
and a q mu ter of a teas|KXinful of good 
cayenne. The latter i.s manetiiiies dis- 
liked, and a little more ginger used 
instead. Hoil the wiiole very softly, 
taking care tl’e a j ‘pies do not break ; 
they should be cpiile soft and clear, 
and* there will he a g<H>d supply of 
syrup. A])ples that fjill in the cooking 
are not siiitalde. Tinu* to boil, about 
an h(/ur. Cover when cold. For some 
apples, a |xjund less sugar scTves. 

Anothir ii'mj . — Boil ihn c ounces of 
ginger, three pounds of sugar, a pint 
and a half of water, the juice of a 
lemon, and half the rind, to a syrup; 
then Uke out the rind and put in the 
apples, prej.iared as alx/vc, and Iniil for 
fifty to sixty ininulc*8. Thre<,* i>ounds, 
or rather more, of fruit will )xf wanted. 
This is a feimjde reeijN;. Another way 
is to add as much essence of ginger us 
may lie liked to the syrup insUnid of 
the spice itself, fvjme add a table* 
spoonful of biundy a short time befoiX' 
it is done. 

Apple Jam. — Rcquirt*d ; three 
pounds of good ctoking apples (weighed 


after peeling and coring), two pounds 
and a quarter of sugar, a saltspoonful 
of ground cinnamon, and as much 
ground cloves, the juice of two lemons, 
and some water. Cost, about Is. 8d. 

Quarter and sub-divide the fruit if 
large, and put it with all the rest of 
the materials in a jam kettle; the 
water should Uirely cover the apples. 
Boil and stir often until rcducc>d to 
pulp, about three-quarters of an hour, 
then pot and tie down when cold. 
This is not for long keeping. 

Aftother icat/. — This will keep well. 
A little 8pi(!e can be added if approved, 
but it is excellent as it is. Pare, core, 
and slice four pounds of good baking 
apples, put them in a jar w'itli three 
pounds of sugar and the gntted rind 
and juice of four lemons, and set the 
jar in the oven in a tin of water until 
the frc't is tender. The water must 
be rejdenished, as it wastes. Or set it 
in a pan of water over the fire. Then 
turn into a pre.s<‘rving pan and boil for 
twenty to thirty minutes until done. 
This w{ty saves much stirring, but the 
usual jdan may he followed if np- 
jiroved. Orange jui(‘e may be U8c*d for 
rtavouring. (AVr Black iteuuY asd 
Ai*i*i.e Jam.) 

Apple Jelly,— This is verj’ popu- 
lar and lm.*» many UMrs. It itiuy bo 
m rve<l as a dessert dish, and is a good 
ganiish fr>r various swi-els ; it also 
enters into the comjKisition of a num- 
Is'r of pudding Kauces and other swtH’t 
dishes. Whe ther it Xhi pink or j*ale 
yellow drpends ii|vjn the applet used. 
Fully rii>e apph-s are not geuemlly 
considered s<» g<KMi fur the pur|*<».s<» as 
unrijs* ones, and hard jui(*y 
fruit will yield the clearc*st jelly. A 
very giKwl marmalade may made 
from llie surplus fruit, and lheck«ime.ss 
of the jelly uejHmdH upon the complete 
se|mration of the juicre without pres- 
sure. In many rvciixiff a large pro- 
portion of waU^r is directed to bo used. 
The Biivmg is less than it appears, for 
the jelly has to Ixiil longer before it 
will stififeu, and theiv is a great loas 
oi davour. 
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No, 1. — Wipe the fruit with a cloth, 
hut do not pare it, quarter and put it 
in a jar with the water (about a gill to 
the pound of fruit) ; sot this in the 
oven or a pan of water over the fire, 
and when there is a good supply of 
juice strain through a jelly bag tliat 
nas been wrung out of hot water, or a 
fine sieve may bo used. The straining 
must be repeated if necessur)'. Measure 
and add a pound of sugar (made warm 
in the oven) to each pint; the juice 
should be boiled a few minutes first. 
The strained juice of two lemons to 
the pint may be added unless the fruit 
is very tart, then one will do. Boil 
until the jelly sets well. In measuring 
the juice take care to avoid the sedi- 
ment. The whole of the pips may be 
boiled, or half may bo shaken out ; 
both ways have their advocates. 

JVb. 2. — This is more expensive, but 
a most excellent jelly. Tare the fruit, 
and remove stalks and eyes ; then slice 
without dividing, and put them in a 
clean jar; moiskm each layer by just 
dipping the fruit in water, but do not 
leave it in a moment ; then set the 
jar in water over a steady fire to dniw’ 
the juice; stmin na before. The 
quantity of juice will not Ik* large, but 
will be rich and should he clear. A 
mixture of apples may be uso.l as well 
as one sort, and the |Krl may Ik* left 
on if a deej;or colour is desiiel. 
Weigh tlm juice and boil it for ten 
minutes, then draw the pJin from the 
tiro and stir in the sugar (about ten 
ounces for each {Kiund) ; or if tart 
apples, thixH’ -quarters of a |K)und will 
not l>e too much. While boiling, stir 
all the time, except to clear off the 
scum, for otherwise it will jelly on the 
surface and the scum with it; it is 
then very difiicult to rtmiove without 
clouding the jelly. If liked, the thin 
rind of a lemon to each pound of fruit 
may bo boiled in it, and removed 
before the sugar is aided, or the 
strained juice of one lemon to the pint 
or quart may bo put in shortly before 
removing from the fin\ But the pure 
flavour of Uie fruit will ho better liked 
by many without any addition, as it is 


very delicate. It can be made without 
dipping the fruit in water, and if a 
deep red jelly is wanted rosy-cheeked 
fruit only should be used, and all of it 
left unpeeled. At the most, a pint cf 
water for every gallon and a half of 
apples is all that should be used. In 
addition to reducing the cost a little, it 
facilitates the sepaiution of the juice 
in straining. 

Apple Pulp for JaiiL8.--He> 

quired : apples, sugar, and water. 
The fruit should be firm, and of good 
flavour, with i)lciity of juice. Wash, 
dry, and slice, but do not peel or core 
the apples. 'I'hen put them in a pre- 
serving pan with water to cover, and 
l)uil until thick, adding a little more 
w'ater if wanted. Then beat out any 
lumps there may be, and add a little 
more water to thin it, and pass through 
a canvas bag or hiiir sieve without 
pressui*e, as, though not requinnl so 
fine ]i.H for apple ji lly, there should be 
some residue, which c*an be boiled up 
with more sugtir for a common jam. 
Then measure all that (Kisses through^ 
and put it on with six to eight ounces 
of sugar to the pint, and lK>il U> a soft 
icily. It should he well skimmed. 
This is very iisiful for giving flavour 
to other fruit should it poor, and 
alst> fur cheajKJning jams that may be 
made from more ex(Hm8ivc fruit in 
scarce seasons. For example, a qnarter 
of H iK>und of the pulp added to each 
lK>und ut nispljorries used for jam will 
give very giiod results ; and the time 
to add it is after the sugar has been 
added to the fruit and the jam has 
boiltnl up Wfll. This may be used for 
the purj)Ost* of giving tinnness to jams 
that ant rather waterv. In such cases, 
a couple of ounces of sugar and four 
ounc'cs of the apple pulp should be 
used to every pound of fruit with its 
own requisite amount of sugar. 

N oTB, — This differs from apple jelly 
in thriH) res(HH’ts. It is litss sweet at 
starting ; is less trouble, as the jtiiee 
diK's nut require to bo so clear ; and is 
cooked for a shorter time, as it wemvm 
more boiling later onu It it not 
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intended for anything but present 
use, in combination with other fruit 
in jams. 

Apple Par^e. — Peel and voiy 
some apples, quarter them, and boil 
them for a short time alone, adding 
the juice of a lemon to each pound. 
When half done, put in the siigjir 
(roughly crushed lump), and boil until 
done, about six ouiu'cs to the jKmnd ; 
but the amount will vary, not only 
according to the apples, but for the 
purpose for which they are required. 
For plain dishes, flavour with spice, 
and beat until smooth. For iH'tler 
ones, rub through the finest hair sieve, 
or use a tammy, and then flavemr with 
brandy, or any liqueur or syrup. Ft»r 
some dishes it may Im? coloured, ainl a 
little apple jelly added. For others, 
some preserved ginger syrup is an 
impi*ovement, with or without j»ale 
brandy ; for very delicate dishes, 
vanilla flavouring is suitable. In 
several of our reeii)es uik'S for tliese 
piuvea are indictiite*d. 

Note.— A puioe, made by grating 
finii apples to a pulj), and sweetening 
and flavouring it nialy, is very useful. 

Apple Piir^e for Garnishing. 

— This is useful for many pur|sises; 
and other fruits can lx‘ so (r ated by 
varying the flavouring as requir'd. 
Any quantity may bt^ made, the pi-o- 
poilions bidng a pound of appb .v. f,»ur 
ounct'S (or inor^ if sour apjiles) of 
sugar, the gi'^diHl rind of a lemon, uiul 
the juice, w ith water to iii tke alsuit a 
quarter of a pint, and half an ounce of 
gelatine. ’J’he w hole should htr cooked 
to a pulp, the. gelatine btdng add<Hi 
when the applets are S(dt ; then }ifiss 
through a hair sieve, and colour, if 
like*d, some red, and some grcjt-n or 
yellow. If a large quantity be made, 
the flavotira of the diffenmt colours 
can W variKl. Pour into baking tins 
or sjiule pans in thin Jay«*r«, first 
rinsing them with cold water; and 
when s<;t, cut in any de.«‘ir*d shajX'S, as 
leaves, stars, and the like. Apricot 
pulp, sold in tins, makes a good puree ! 
of this class. ! 


ApplOSy Bak9d«-~N<HJk the fruit, 
j ami put it, in a single layer, in a 
moderate oven, using a clean baking 
tin. A very little water may be put 
in the tin as u precaution against 
burning. The time taken dojamds 
ujMui the kind of apples; those that 
readily burst an' not so suitable us a 
firmer kind. \Vhen the skins look 
shrivc'Ued, they lui^ tlune. They iniiy 
bo starved tus they are, hot or cold, or 
the skins taken edf, and the iipple.s 
rolled in jH»w(h*n*d sugar; or just 
dn*dge them with it. Sometinus a 
! little hi>ine>madc wiiu*, such as rai.-in, 
i.s put in Die tin. with sugar tow aids 
the end, to make a syrup to pour 
n>und the fruit. When for ynmig 
chihlren, it is s;if(‘.Ht to remove the 
. cores. Apjdes coukid in this way 
{ may be |>a.SMd through a sit've, and 
! the pulp uscfl for a number of di^hes, 

I some of which are referred to in this 
I work. 

Apples Baked in a Jar.— 

’ Take a large earthen jar, and j»ut in it 
! some apples that will hake well s^they 
; should U* wi|a.‘<I. but not ]>eeled} ; then 
! cover them with wat4*r that has bec-n 
; s%%<'elenrti with brown sugar, or a 
litth- tna<'le. 'I’liis i.s a go«Ki way to 
‘ UK* up “ windfiills.'* A few cloves luul 
: a piece of gingi*r should Ik.* added, the 
; jar coViTetl, and st t in a gentle u\ cii 
until tht? apples an.* tender. A hot 
i <.ven w ill spoil them. Time, fnaii I wo 
houra, lueording to size and kind. 
This is a g<M>d di.di for children, to 
; serve with rici*, or a plain pudding, or 
I with bread instead of jam. 

! Note. — Fur young chihlnm, it in 

; lietler to core and jieel the apples. 

Apples* Buttered." -Take s<.ino 
; pippins or rusMls, and Istkc them in a 
I single layer in a disli that has Ijcim 
! butteied a little, and remove the cores, 

, filling the s|Mie<^ with butter and 
sugar, (^xik gently ; and when dune, 
place each on a niuiul of fried bn^d or 
cake*, and nut a little jam on the top 
of each, fiber sifting iugvir all ever. 
The ajiples should Ui t^nJy pooled, 
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and cored without brcaUing. Cost, 
about lOd. 

Another' way , — Put the apples, after 
prc[)finng us above, in a suuc'Opan in a 
single Liyor, with two ounces of butter 
to a pound. Cook gently, tuniing 
now and then. ^Vhen nearly done, 
add an ounce or two of sugar, and 
some ground spice. C’over the bottom 
of a gla&s dish with a slice* of fried 
bread or cake, put the apjdcH on, and 
potir the sugar and butter over ; cover 
w'ith sugar, and lay a bit of red 
currant or otlu*r bright jelly on e ach. 
Tht%se are nice dislies at small cost, 
llie apples in the last recipe* are some- 
times liked without the butter and 
sugar jK)urc*d on the bread. It will 
then serve bu* other dishes, such us 
plainly boiled rice, A:c. 

Apples, Dried or Evapo- 
rated. — Cnd<‘r this head we class all 
the varieties of ajjpb’s which are sent 
fmin America and other eountries, in 
the fonii of ring.** ami chips, as w’cll as 
the kiiul known as Newtown j»ippiiis, 
from which the jh*c1 and (‘oie.s havi* 
bwn removed, and lh(* Normandy 
pippins, from which only the j»eil is 
removed. These vary in price accord- 
ing to the Hcareity or ubnndanee of the 
cn>p, and, when they do not ex<*eeii 
foiiriM'uce to Hix}H*nco jn-r jjourid, are 
not an extravagant purehast*, as they 
aixj really much cheaper than they 
appear at lirst sight. They are fruit 
in a concentrated statt*, aii.l there is no 
wraste hy peeling. I’herifitn* the dried 
apples have nothing to lose in the 
cooking, liut .s(*m«*thing to g:nn, as 
wati'r mtist Ik? add(*<l to make up for 
the moisture lost iti the drying. They 
should be riiiSid, the water thntwu 
away, then coverisl with fnsh w«t r, 
and left to swik until they are w’cll 
swollen, and the w’uter is aljf'orbed. 
There is a gocnl ib*til of diif(?nmi*e in 
the quality, and soine sorts will take 
up niutdi more nuusture than otliera. 
Konie kinds are atlideiully whiUmisi, 
and the browmer varieties are often 
the boat. After the soaking, they are 
ready lor conversion into pii*i and 


puddings : or they may b«> stewed, and 
used for any pur)K>se for which the 
fn sh fruit answers. 'Jle y should in 
all caiics bf* slowly cooked wdion they 
arc to go to table in the form of a 
compete, as tho sluijic should be 
retained, and they must ntd be stirred 
during the cooking. They make 
excellent sauce ; but to obtain the Wst 
results tho preliminary soaking niu.st 
not be omitted. Ibither more flavour- 
ing should be allowed for these than 
for fresh upple-s. 

1 Apples, to Preserye for Win* 

I ter Use. ' Wlu n apples are required 
I for storing they should not Ik- left too 
I long on the tn •!*.<, tiy should they blow 
off they will n(>t keep so well. Apples 
and all fruit for keeping should be 
hand jjieked. Handle the iriiit lightly 
I and remove with a js'dr of scis-sors. 

I If p*>ssible, gather in tine dry wreather. 

; Wij>e each apple, and reject any that 
j are un^tuind. In storing, place on 
; clean Straw in single rows in a dark, 

, dry place. Stniw should In* | kietd 
; bt‘twecn tacli ivav, so that the fruit 
I d<H*s not toveh. Apples may also bt? 
j |>a( ked in boxes or jui’s, care being 
I taken that tlu y are not brui.*MAl. The 
; air should he excluded as miieh as 
I p<»s>ibh* and the ujiples looked to 
j frequently. 

! Apples in Wliisky.-- A dessert 
I dish, ivequired : two pounds td rusm.‘ta 
i <»r pippins, two lemons, rind and juice, 
i a till of whi^ky, a ]>ound of sugar, a 
! gill of water, half an t>unce of bruised 
I ginger, half a dozen cloves, and half an 
ineh of stit k ( inuamoii. Cost, about 
Is. Od. or more. 

IVfl and core the fruit, boil the jieel 
and coH'S in water until n^iu*ed to u 
, gill : stniin this over tho fruit in a 
.single layer in a stcwqKm ; add the 
n*st, cover, and ctH)k until soft. Re- 
move the scum and turn the fruit as 
mH't'stMiry. l>ish, and strain the syrup 
ovt*r. May be served plainly or gar- 
; uished. 

Apxioots are of foreign origiti, but 
many vtuiettea axo now cultivatod in 
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this country. When ripe, apricots are 
very delicious, hut somewliat laxative, 
like plums ; they have to be shunned 
by some persons for this reason. A 
great number of dishes can be made 
from apricots, and they can be pre- 
served in a multitude of ways. The 
fruit should never bo kept long after 
gathering, as it becomes insipid ; this 
applies especially to fruit for pre- 
serving. A good deal of so-called 
apricot jam of the low-priced kind 
is said to owe its foundation to 
the pulp of marrows, gourds, &c. 
Be this as it may, it is certain 
that it lacks the flavour of the genuine 
article. Cost of apricots, very variable. 
When plentiful and in full season, 
seldom less than 6d. to 8d. per pound. 
Early in the season they are sold 
singly. 

Apricot pulp is sent over to this 
country in tins of about seven pounds, 
and sold very cheaply, about 4d. i>cr 
pound. It is useful for many purposes, 
such as purees, &c. More sugar can 
be added, and any flavouring, and the 
8}Tup reduced if necessary. It is ex- 
cellent for all sorts of jiastry. {Sec 
recipes under Fki its in the alphabets, 
also Necta WINES and Peaches.) 

Apricot Jam. — Required : three 
pounds of fruit to two and a half 
pounds of sugar, or for some two and 
a quarter pounds will be considered 
enough. Cost, about 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. 
but variable. 

Skin, halve, and stone the fruit, and 
place in a dish, with half the sugar 
strewn over; this should be fine, but 
the reserved part roughly crushed only. 
Leave for twelve hours, then, jKiur the 
syrup into the preserving- pan, and add 
the other sugar and stir until dissolved ; 
then put in the apricots and the ker- 
nels of about half, blanched and sliced. 
Boil gently for about thirty to forty 
minutes; test in the usual way, and 
cover when cold. 

Apricot Marmalade. Re- 

quir^ : four pounds of apricots, three 
l^unds of sugar, and some of the 


kernels. Cost, about 3s. 6d. to 4s., but 
variable. 

Peel, quarter, and stone the fruit, 
and put it in a preserving-pan and 
simmer until the fruit is pulpy. It 
should be often stirred ; then add the 
sugar and the kernels blanched and 
divided, and boil for twenty or thirty 
minutes more. Stir often towards the 
end, or the mannalade will bum. 
Cover as jam, and store in a dry place. 
Time to boil altogether, about an 
hour. 

Apricots or Plums, Bottled, 
Simple Way. — The fruit should bo 
halved, and, if liked, stoned, though 
many think this deprives the fruit of 
some of its flavour. Strew sugar 
over in the proportion of two to four 
ounces to the pound, according to kind 
and ripeness, and in twelve hours, 
or less if ripe, put into jars or Iwttles 
with the sugar ; cover, and finish off 
in either of the ways given under 
Bottled Fkuits, or Canned Fruit. 

Apricots, Compdte of.-* If 

green apricots are used, wipe the down 
from them, and boil the sugar and 
water to a syrup, using half a pound 
or more of sugar to three-quarters of a 
pint of water ; a pound to a pound and 
a quarter of fruit may be added ; they 
wull w'ant from twenty to thirty 
minutes’ simmering. For rii)e fruit, 
stone and halve it, crack the stones, 
and blanch the kernels; boil sugar 
and w'ater as above, but regulate the 
sugar by the ripeness of the fruit; 
a>x>ut half a {X)und or less to the pound 
of fruit wull suffice generally. Boil 
the apricots as long as necessary, but 
not a minute more, as they soon break. 
Reduce the syrup well, and, if liked, 
flavour it with brandy or liqueur. The 
blanched kernels should l>o boiled in 
the syrup. Compotes of this class are 
often garnished just before serving 
with lumps of bright jelly. The dish 
should bo served “stone-cold,” and 
may be set on ice with advantage. 
When used for a vol-au-vent, for 
which it is excellent, there should be 
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only enough syrup to just coat the 
fruit ; none to run into the pastry. 

Apricots, Dried, Compdte of. 

— {See next column.) Fruit cooked as 
therein directed is useful for the filling 
of vol-au- vents or conversion into 
pies. It may also be j)ut into borders 
of rice, blanc-mange, Astard, &c. {See 
recijies under the various headings.) 

Apricots, to Dry (French 
method). — Take some sound but not 
over-ripe apricots; wipe them and 
weigh them ; make a hole with a knife 
at one end, and remove the stone 
W’ithout dividing the fruit. Put them 
into cold water, and simmer until they 
are quite tendc^r. J ake equal quanti- 
ties, by weight, of sugar and fruit, and 
boil the sugar in the water, allowing a 
gill and a half to each pound. When the 
scum rises, put in the apricots, and let 
them remain until they look quite 
clear ; then put all into a jar, and let 
it remain until the next day, when the 
syrup must be dmined off, boiled for 
five or ten minutes, and poured again 
over the fruit, to rtuiiain anoiher 
twenty-four hours. This process must 
1)0 re[)eattd tlireo times. 'J'hen the 
licpior must be drawn fi-om them for 
the last time, and the apricots placed 
8)q)anitely on dishes, and dried very 
slowly. Time to make, five days. 

Note. — liemove the scum from the 
syrup before adding the fruit. 

Apricots in Brandy. — Re- 
quired : apricots, sugar, water, and 
brandy as btdow'. Cost, varies with 
the season and the quality of the 
brandy. 

Allow a pound of sugar and a gill of 
water to a pound of fruit. Put the 
apricots (which should be sound, but 
not quite ripe) in a preserving-piin 
with the water, and simmer until quite 
tender ; then remove the skins. Add 
the sugar after the fruit has been 
taken up, and ?K)il it up, skimming 
very well ; then pour it over the fruit 
in glass jars. The syrup and brandy 
should 1)0 in equal p^irts. Cork well, 
and soul the tops of the corks. Keep 


a 3’ear before using. Time to simmer, 
about an hour. 

ApricotSi Vectarines. or 
Peaclies, Dried Califomxaa.— 

The following is an American recipe 
for the cooking of these fruits : — Rinse 
in clean cold water ; then put the fruit 
in cold water to cover, and leave it to 
soak for ten or twelve hours; then 
put the fruit and water in a lined 
saucepan, and simmer gently until it 
is quite tender. It must not break up. 
The sugar should not be added until 
the fruit is nearly done. A very good 
dish, hot or cold, is thus obtained, re- 
taining as much us possible the 
original flavour of the fruit. These 
may he served as they are, or with 
custard or cream. When required to 
replace fresh fruit for superior dishes, 
as ices and the like, a little flavouring 
in the shape of spirit or liqueur can he 
added. The syrup nuiy be thickened 
by further boiling. There is naturally 
a great difference in the size of the 
fruit in the same box ; and, so far as 
convenient, the large and small should 
he converted into separate dishes, that 
the cooking may be even, as if mixed 
the small is sure to break before the 
rest is done. Never throw away the 
sotiking water and change it for fresh, 
in which to cook the fruit, as is some- 
times advis(‘d, for by so doing a good 
deal of flavour is lost. Average cost, 
8d. per pound when bought in small 
quantities ; hut may sometimes be got 
much less from those who make a 
6i>ociality of these gcxnls, and when a 
hox of fourteen pounds is taken at 
once. But the cost varies from season 
to season. However the fruit may 
vary in condition, this mode will be 
found reliable. 

Apricots, Tinned.— The more 
cxpK'iisive brands ara generally reliable; 
and some of the cheaper ara very good, 
but they are variable, and should the 
fruit appear poor in flavour, or tart, it 
is a good plan to pour off the juice and 
boil it up with more sugar, and pour 
it over the fruit. This may be re- 
peated. The fruit is, as a rule, so soft 
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that it cannot ho boiled in tho syrup 
without foar of breaking, but in this 
way it becomes well flavoured without 
getting pulpy. When served straight 
from tho tin, the syrup may always bo 
reduced by quick boiling, if liked, as 
there is often a large quantity, or some 
may bo reserved for another dish. A 
little garnish of jelly or dried fruit of 
bright colour can be added ; or dish 
tho halves — concave and convex sides 
— alternately, and put a cheny or 
something similar in the hollow’s, {See 
recipes in the chapter on Sweets.) 

Banana, or Plantain.^ There 
are many varieties of plantain, the 
fruit of each possessing con ilerable 
variations of size, flavour, and slnpe. 
Of late yc'ars, the banana has boon 
much us ‘d in cookery, entering into 
the composition of ices, cakes, sweet 
pastry, &c. {>iee Index). 

The banana is sometimes said to lx? 
indigestible, but this is due mainly to 
the habit of eating fruit at the end of 
a good meal, and this ixtrticular fruit 
is very nutritious, eontaining less 
water and more solid matter than 
many others, and is only suitably used 
ns part of a meal. Cost, from Gd. to Is. 
per dozen when plentiful ; soni.times 
Is. 6d, to 2s. per dozen. 

Bananas, Compdte of.— The 

precise treatmeut of tlie fruit depends 
upon its rii»ene.ss. If quite l ipe, slice 
it after paring, and pour on a thin 
syrup, flavoured when eooled a little j 
with any liqueur ; or some add a little j 
lemon or orange juice and the grated 
rind; while many think that rose | 
water is the best. Sometimes prile ! 
brandy i.s put in. The dish is rea<Iy j 
as soon as the fruit is cold. When not 
quite ripe, the slices may be simmered ! 
for a minute or two in the syrup. 
Another way is to soak the slieos in 
a little wine or spirit, and pour on 
them a flavoured syrup with enough 
gelatine to nearly set it. {See Pfacii 
Compote w'ith Jelly.) If dried 
bananas are used they may bo treated 
as there described in the reidpos for 
Sauces. 


Bananas, Pur^e of. — Huw 

fruit, which must bo fully ripe, may 
be passi^d through a sieve, then 
sweetened and flavoured in either of 
the above ways, and used for layer 
cakes and other dishes ; or some 
cooked fruit may bo drained from tho 
syrup and used instead. Unripe fruit 
will not be satisfactory for a puree. 

Bananas in Surprise.— -Vo. i. 
— Peel and remove the centres of tho 
fruit, wliich must be ripe; a small 
scoop is required. Fill up with 
flavoured cream, using a bag and 
pip(‘, then dish in a bed of chopped, 
brigl'it j'ily. 

No. 2. — Fill the ceiiti’es with 
chojiped jolly, and place in the skins 
for serving ; or serve out of tlie skins, 
garnished with coloured wliipped 
cream. 

No. 3. — Slice the fruit thinly tho 
round way, and macerate in pine- 
apple syrup, then put together agiin 
ill its original form ; lay each on a 
Separate plate, and cover with grated 
pine, then add a dro-ssing of custai*d 
or cream. Set about the tea or 
supptjr table, one to each guest. 

Barberry Jam,— RequinMl : 
equal weights of fruit mid sugar. 
Cost, about Gd. jku’ itound. 

Strip the berries, and jmt w'ith tho 
suju^r in the pan; h«it gently, then 
boil for a quarter of an hour to twenty 
minutes, when tho jam may b(‘ te8U.‘d 
in the usual way (page 1094). Ketnov(; 
any scum very thoroughly. Tie down 
w’hen cold. 

Barberry Jelly. — Strip and 
w'ash the berries, put thorn in a jiir 
W’ith tho w’ater that clings to them, 
and draw the juice, as for cuiTunts; 
strain and U8(3 a ])Ound and u quarter 
of sugar to the pint of juice. Time, 
about ten minutes. {See limi Cuuuant 
Jelly.) 

Barberriee, Preaenred for 
GumisllUlg.— Oather the clusters 
b(‘fore they are quite ripo. Take away 
any unsound berries, or any that may 
have ripened thoroughly, and put the 
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bunches in bottles. Cover with a 
brine, made in the proportion of a 
pint of water to a quarter of a pound 
of salt, boiled and skimmed ; this must 
be cold when added. A piece of alum 
the size of a nut should be put in every 
quart of brine. Cover with bladder, 
and store in a dry place. Examine 
now and then, and if at any time a 
scum shows on the surface, pour the 
brine off, and replace it with a fresh 
Bui)ply, made a little less sjilt. The 
borri(^s must be kept under the brine, 
and tlui jars always tied w(;ll down. 
These arc used for parnishinp: sweet 
dishes, and must be dried and drained 
on a cloth. They look nicer mixed 
with green leaves, or other garnish of 
a contrasting colour. 

Bilberry.— Whoutlebeuuy ; 
also CK.\N«EuiaEs.) 

Blackberry Jelly. — A very 
good method. Put the bin ies in a jar 
and cover it ; set it in a pan of water 
over the fire, and simmer the water 
that the juice may run slowly (about 
an hour will suffice) ; i»our through 
a j(?lly bag and press the fruit enough 
to send all the moisture through, but 
no more. The hot fiuit should be put 
in the bag a little at a time. Then 
measure the juice, and allow a pound | 
of sugar to the pint. The sugar should | 
be heated in the oven and be as hot as 
iK).v8ibl(\ but not the least browned, 
iloil the juice fast in a china-lined 
or enamelled saucepan for twenty 
minutes, then add the sugar and stir 
until it is every bit dissolved. Then 
skim and watch carefully, as it is 
liable to catch, and should only boil 
up well, and then simmer for about 
ten minutes. The jars .should bo quite 
hot, and the jelly put in a.s .soon as 
taken from the fire. Over ripe luTries 
will not make so firm a j<‘ny. I’hus 
made the Iluvour is excellent. 

Notr.— S ome authorities direct that 
(he jelly bo not allowed to boil at all, 
after the hot sugar goes in ; hut w'e 
prefer the above mode, 

Black Currant Cheese. - 

Gather the fruit on a dry day. See 


that it is quite ripe, and remove the 
stalks and lops. Take equal qmintitics, 
by weight, of good loaf-sugar — the 
best is the cheapest— and of cun ants; 
place them in a preserving-pan over a 
slow fire, or by the side of the fire, till 
the sugar has dissolved a little, then 
biing it gmdually to a boil, stirring it 
carefully all the time, and removing 
the scum. Simmer for an hour or 
more, when the currants may be passed 
through a hair sieve and it is ready 
for putting into mould.s for use. Prob- 
able cost, about Is. 3d. per pound. 

A cheese may be made from the 
residue from jelly if a proportion of 
fresh fruit be mixed with it. {See 
Far IT Pastes, page 1120.) 

Black Currant Jam. — Re- 
quired : fruit, and sugar as below. 
Co.st, from 4d. to fid. i)er pound on an 
average. 

Gather the currant.s on a dry day, 
and free them from stalks ; put them 
in the ]>an and hiing to the boil, then 
add the sugar, Stirling in each jiorlion 
before adding the next. Boil until it 
8tiffcn.s when tested (gee peigc 1094). 
This wants careful stiiTing; it is apt 
to burn, owing to the thiekne.ss of the 
juice. It also wants careful skimming, 
especially when brown sugar is used. 
We do not recommend this, hut many 
prefer it for this and some other dark 
jams. Many use hut twelve ounces ot 
sugar to the pound of fruit ; fourteen 
ounces may be recommended for a good 
flavoured jam that will keep; others 
use equal weights of fruit and sugar. 
Made thus, the jam is stiff, and 
resembles cheese, and is apt to get dry 
on the top ; an oiled piper should be 
laid over. For n thinner jam, a pint 
of water to si.x or eight jyounds of 
fruit should he added ; some use a 
larger proportion. It is only safe to 
add water when the fruit is x>^rfect 
and gatliercd under favourable con- 
ditions. The jam wants slower boiling, 
and must be thoroughly done. 

Black Currant Jam* TaEsr 
Supe: rior. — Beqiiired : four pounds 
of Muck currants, two pints of rod 
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currant juice, and six pounds of sugar. 
Cost, about 3s. 6d. 

Pick the fruit, put it in the pan 
with the juice, stir to the boil, then 
add the sugar and finish off in the 
ordinary way. Take care to scrape 
the sides of the pan well and to skim 
thoroughly. This is delicious for tarts, 
puffs, &c. Half black currant juice 
may be used. The residue from the 
juice will make good common jam or 
paste. (See Fruit Pastes, page 1120.) 

Black Currant Jelly.— Follow 
the directions given for Red Currant 
J ELLY (page 1 1 4 1 ), in the preparation of 
the juice and sugar. Sometimes sugar 
is used in the same proportion as for 
red currant jelly, but on an avemge a 
little less is liked — a pint of juice to 
twelve ounces of sugar, or a pound of 
juice to ten ounces of su^r ; the former 
will be sweet enough if the jelly is 
required for use in sickness. AVe think 
a tablespoonful of red currant juice to 
every quarter pint of black a verj’ 
decided improvement. 

Black Currants, Bottled.— 

(See CvBHASTSf Bottled.) 

Black Currant, Compete of, 

— (See Currants, CoMroTE of.) 

Bottled Fruits.— next 
recipe; also recipes in the alphabet. 
Canned Fruits, and remarks on 
page 1098.) 

Bottled Fruits with Sugar. 
Qeruan. — This mode is simple, and 
the results are good. All sorts of 
fruit, ripe or unripe, may be so bottled. 
In the case of rather hard plums, if the 
skins arc left on, slit them down the 
side with a needle. A lined |)an for 
making the syrup, and the best of 
cane sugar (loaf not broken) are 
essential. Five to six half-pints of 
water to four pounds of sugar are re- 
quired for sour fruit ; for the sweeter 
kinds, six to eight half-pints of w^ater 
to the same quantity of sugar. After 
the s^-rup boils, simmer for ten minutes, 
and skim and set aside to get cold. 
Put the fruit in the bottles to reach 
to the bottom of the necks, then pour 


in the syrup ; it may nearly cover the 
fruit unless it is a kind that will yield 
a good deal of syrup, then it need bo 
only half covered or rather more. 
Cork and sot in a pan of cold water 
(see page 1098). Bring to the boil 
gently (this is important), then simmer 
as long as needed ; a few minutes only 
for small, ripe berries; from twenty 
to thirty minutes for hard fruits. Do 
not take it out until the water is cold. 
Store in a dry, dark place. The corks 
may be waxed or rosined. Another 
way is to tie bladder loosely over the 
bottle necks that it may have room to 
expand ; then, when the fruit is done, 
to put in corks before storing. The 
first mode is the one we prefer. The 
thing is to use sound bottles and to 
heat slow'ly. 

Canned Fmit, without 
Sugar. — Required : sugar and wrater. 
Take any sound fruit such ns plums, 
damsons, cherries, gooseberries, &c., 
and place in a preserving pan wdth 
just enough water to prevent burning, 
the quantity licing regulated by the 
condition of the fmit. Then bring 
just to the boil. Have readj’’ some 
screw-topped glass bottles, which have 
been thoroughly heated by filling them 
wdth hot water Ixjforehand; pour the 
w’ater out, and pour in the boiling 
fruit, and fill to the top, then screw 
down without any loss of time, iltis 
being very iini>ortant. Tlie bottles 
should be examined the next day, and 
should any bubbles be seen the contents 
must 1)0 again brought to the boil. In 
heating the bottles for the above the 
best way is to fill them with water 
that is wann only, and wrap them 
nmnd with flannel and w*t them in a 
pan of water over the tire until the 
water in the bottles is quite hot. 

This fruit is useful for all sorts of 

r *posf*s when the fresh fruit is not to 
had ; for instance, ices, as it retains 
to a grcRt extent the fresh flavour of 
the fmit. The bottles should )>e kept 
in a dry place, and be wrapped each in 
a sheet ol thick paper. 

Another tea^.-^Fill some sound jars 
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with fruit and place them in a gentle 
oven until the fruit has shrunk an 
inch or two from the top, and looks 
thoroughly heated, but not burst. 
Then fill the jars up with boiling 
water and cover with a paper that has 
been doubled and brushed over with 
p iste ; press this well down, then 
cover with bladder or a couple of folds 
of stout vegetable parchment. These 
should be plained in a cool, dry, and 
dark room, and not disturbed until 
required for use. When wanted, pour 
off the water, add as much sugar 
as required, and boil up, then use for 
pies and other dishes. It happens 
sometimes that there is a superfiiious 
quantity of juice ; this can be used for 
sauces and for serving with plain 
puddings, &c. 

Carrot J am, to imitate 
Apricot. — Required : caiTota, an 
equal weight of sugar, and the rind of 
u lemon, the juice of two, si-x chopped 
sweet almonds, and a tablespoonful 
and a half of brandy to every pound 
of carrots used. Cost; about 3d. to 
4d. per pound on an average, exclusive 
of brandy. 

The caiTots should be sound and of 
a good colour, washed and scraped and 
thinly sliced. Then put them on with 
water to barely cover, and simmer 
them until they will |mus 8 through a 
cane sieve. The sugar and other in- 
gredients are then to Iw added, and the 
siigitr must be pure cane. Iloil for ten 
to fifteen minutes, and add another 
half tables]K)onful of brandy* to a 
]>ound of carrots, after the jam hiis 
rook'd, if wanted to keep w'ell. A 
HU|>orior flavour may be given by 
putting in a couple of chop[Htd bitter 
almonds, and a little mont lemon juice 
when ctH.>l. Tlie exjirt proi>ortions an» 
a matter of taste ; hut cairot jam to 
bo good must contain spirit, as the 
vegotablo is liable to fermentation. 
The jars aro best covered with bladder, 
and proper storage is requir«*d. 

Anothn' way . — ITio fruit should be 
boiled and sieved, and then boiled 
again with the sugar, and the rest of 


the ingredients put in just before the 
jam is quite cold and firm. The 
mixing must bo thorough. 

Carrots, Preserved to imi- 
tate Ginger. —Required : carrots, 
ginger, sugar, w'ater, brandy, and 
lemon, as below. Cost, varies with the 
carrots. Other ingredients about 3s. 

Take small can-ots, prepared as for 
boiling, then boil them until tender. 
The pointed ends are to bo removed 
and some of the middle portion cut out 
from the thick ends. Then steep them 
in water for a night, change the water 
and steep for another night ; this is to 
destroy the caiTot flavour. Drain and 
dry well. For four pounds of carrots 
boil six pints of water, six pounds of 
b af sugar, six ounces of root ginger, 
the rind jind juice of two lemons, and 
a quarter of a pint of brandy. The 
brandy must not be added at first, but 
on the last day ; the other ingredients 
are to be first boileil with the carrots 
for a quarter of an hour, then turned 
in a china vessel and Wled for the 
stime time daily until the carrots are 
transpjirent. The spirit should go in 
before removing from the fire. Before 
tying dow'n, add a little cayenne or 
essence of ginger if liked hotter. 
Should the syrup seem insufficient on 
the last day to cover the carrots well, 
add more w'ater w^ith sugar in the above 
proportion. The simmering must be 
very slow^ Larger airrots can be so 
prepartxl if cut in two-inch lengths, and 
the whole of the centre i»art taken out. 

Cherry Cheese. — Take some 
sound, ripe Kentish cherries, stoned or 
not, as preferred : put them into a stone 
jar, cover it elos*dy, and place this in 
a SiiucejMin of l>oi*ling water, and let 
it simmer gently until the fruit is 
quite soft. When the cherrioe aie 
sufficiently tender, take them from the 
fire, skin and stone them, and add ludf 
a pound of finely sifted sugar to every 
pound of fruit. Add a lew of the 
kernels blanched. Put the mixture 
into a pivserving-pan, and boil it 
gently, stining it all the Ume, until 
the fruit is st dry that it will not 
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adhere to the finp^er when touched, and 
is quite dear. Press it quickly into 
shallow jars which have been damped 
with brandy. Cover closely, and keep 
in a dry place. Time, about tw’o hours. 
Cost, from 8d. per i^ound upwaids. 

Cherry Jam. — Choose sound, 
ripe Kentish cherries, remove the 
stones, and boil the kernels in a little 
water to dniw out the flavour ; this 
w’ill impart a very apTreeahlo flavour 
to the jam. Wt iprh the fruit, after 
stoning it, and allow one pound of j 
sugfir to one pound of fruit. Put tlie , 
siigjir into a preserving-pan, with a 
cupful of the water in which the 
kernels were hniltHl to each two pounds 
of fruit, making up the measure with 
water, or red curnint juiet'. I3oil to a i 
syrup, th‘-n add the fruit and hoil it 
very quickly until it is on the point of ! 
jellying. Pour it into jars, cover it 
with bnmdied paper, tlnn with vege- 
fciVile parchment. 'J’iu»e to IkuI the ' 
sugar and water or juice to a syrup, 
about ten minutes ; tlu* syrup and 
fruit to the point of jellying, about ; 
forty minutes Cost, ^•l. or ltd. per ! 
pound on an avenige. j 

Another tent /. — 'lake cherries with ) 
half their weight in sugur, an<l half a ■ 
pint of water for every jKuind of j 
sugar. Iloil sug:ir and water to a very i 
clear syrup, then add the fruit and 1 
b il for eight minutcfs (the fruit must j 
l>e fully rip»?) ; take care not to break ! 
it. Pour into a bowl and leave all i 
night, then strain the syrup and re- ' 
boil it with the addition of one-hulf 
the original weight of sugar. Then 
add the fruit, and again boil for eight 
minutes. Put in the jars and cover 
when cold. This is very nice in good 1 
se;ii»f,>n8. 

Cherry Jam, with Bed 
Cnrrant Juice.— : ript! 

rwl licmcts, or half may laj white 
he,'irts, currant jiiie*', and Hiigur us 
b(.*]<iW’. Cost, about 8d f»er pmnd. 

Weigh the fruit and storie it, and 
remove the stalks; to every {Kitirid 
before this tre.;itmeiit allow ten ounces 
of sugar, and to every throe ]><.)Uiids of 


cherries add half a pint of red currant 
juice, with its own weight of sugar. 
This is a very good jam. In some 
seasons a little more sugar may bo 
needed. Boil the cherries and the 
juice a little, then skim and add the 
sugar, and finish the boiling. Time 
altogether, about an liour and a 
quarter. This w’ants well stirring, 
but the fruit should not he broken up. 
Black cherries make good jam. 

Cherries Brandied, or 
Brandied Cherries.— Bequirt'd : 
cherries, sugar, and brandy, ns helow'. 
Cost, varies with the quality of the 
bandy. 

'lake some morella cheiTic.s, not 
quite ript*, and cut off half or rather 
more of their stalks ; put them as soon 
as ready (and llu*y should be stalked 
directly after gathering) into clean 
gl.ass bottles, and shake riiiiongst them 
a quarter of a pound of sugar to the 
pound of fruit ; put tin m in lightly, 

I and when nearly full cover lhor(»ughly 
with good braiuly. Add a couple* of 
blain hed bitter. almonds to each bottle. 
Cork and Madder, and store for at 
bast two inonlli'' beft>re opening. 

XoTi:.“-The finest clicirics should 
be chosen, and a smalh r ])ro|>ortion of 
Biiuar is liked by some* ; othei's prefer 
crushed sugar candy (wlu'lher brown 
or w hite is a matter of taste/ ; a mom*! 
of sti( k cinnamon, u qiuirt<*r of an inch 
long, is ocaatsionally used instt^id of 
aliiioiids. These an* delicious, and w ill 
not shrink if the details are attended 
U> ; much dt]>cnd8 on Um corking. 
{tSet Chehuy Btu.NiiY.) 

CherriM, Compete of.— Choof© 

large, ripe, light >ioioure<l ehemes, 
wip«‘ thefu, and leave on them alsjut 
an in< h of stalk, making nil uniform. 
Put Imlf a pound of sugar into a 
tfaucMqtun with half n pint of waUT, 
and let it boil for ten iiiinuteH ; then 
put into it II {smiikI and a half of the 
clu-rries, ami simmi.r them for three 
, minuter. Dish them wdth the stalks 
j upia rmost. A lablesiMxmftil of bnuidy 
! iiuiy lie ailded to Uio syrup. Cost, 
about tid. 
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Chemes, Comp6te of (another 
way). — Take oft' Uio stems from 
Kentish or morclla cherries. Make a 
syrup with five ounces of sugar and 
half a pint of water for the former, 
hut allow another ounce of sugar for 
Iho extra acidity of the morellas. 
JStew one pound of the fruit in the 
syrup for twenty minutes ; they may 
he stoned or not. When lluj morellas 
arc very ripe, they may be Rt<‘W(>(l only 
for ten minutes, and will tlu'ii l)e 
excellent. I^Iorclla cherries are gener- 
ally rather more expensive than other 
sorts. 

Cherries with Almond 

Paste.— Fui its Faiu ie.s, jKige 
1122 .) 

Chestnut Compdte. — 

quireni : two pounds of ehestnuts, a 
pound ot sugar, a gill of wat^r, and 
flavouring as below. al>out 

l.s. 4d. 

Ihiil the water and sugar, together 
with the rind of a lemon. As soon as 
it boils, pul in the cliestnuts, first 
nmsted and then skinm*<l ; n inove the 
pan, so that fh(‘y will barely .Minmer. 
In ten minutes put in a couple of 
tabh’sjKioiifuls of bnunly or sherry 
and a tea.si»oo!jful of vanilla es.';4*nee, 
and remove earefuily into the disli for 
serving, and pour Iht* syrup ovt-r. 
Thixv-<piarters of a pouml of sugar to 
the alsive (quantity of water will better 
suit many t.isles. Spiers are .soim*- 
tiines us»*d fv>r flavt»uiing, with t»r 
without brandy, and thi' vanilla 
omitted. The It-moii juiee improve.s; 
but if not ii.si‘d, add more water. 'Fhe 
juiee of an oninge, and part of the 
rind gnitetl, give.s another variety. 
The synij> nmy luloured with 
yellow or pink etdouring. 

Cocoa-nut. -This imt i.s largely 
used in modem cookery, ami is geiier- 
ullv tmudi likt'd by thos^* who can 
indulge in nuts. A nut that contains 
milk is ah a rule |)refened, though it 
is a ntistuke to think that a dry nut 
cannot be swcit. The end at whi<*h 
are the thix^c depressions should be 


examined for any traces of fermenta- 
tion or decomposition. To open llio 
nut, take a penknife and cut a hole 
out of the soft si>ot, then pour the 
milk off for use, and stiike the shell 
with a hammer, mostly at the top and 
bottom. This will genenilly bring 
all iho shell away and leave the nut 
whole. The outer rind should ho 
peeled away as thinly as possible, hut 
none should he left on, or the apinjar- 
ance of many dishes would he spoilt ; 
and it is also indigestible. The nut 
may he gniled on a lui ge* bread grater, 
hut a grater referred to on page o08 
is la tter. For whatever di-sh the nut 
is to be luseil, it will he more easily 
digested if put to soak fur a time in 
any liquid, such as milk, &e., that is 
to form an ingndient of the dish. 
I'he addition of a little* lemon juice to 
I the nut is also to he ret*c»mmend«‘d. 

, Vanilla and rose-water are fuvt>urite 
i flaviiuTers for lii.-hes from c<.K.'oa-nut. 
j The milk of llie nut can Iw u.s<d for 
; cako.s, Ac., should it he quite sweet; 
j hut if the least rank, will spoil the 
’ whole. When the fresh nut is not to 
j 1 m‘ had. or th«‘ trouble of grating is 
objected to. the desieeated ccKKi-nut 
; may tak«‘ its place. 'J'his is s<dd Wli 
.swt ♦ tc'iied and unsweett ned ; and wo 
j«rc Lt the latU'r, though either will 
answer so long as the pun hasw,*!* knows 
; which she is buying, that the* quantity 
! of sugar in any dish may Ik* r»‘iruiated 
i aeeoniingly. For savouries, such as a 
\ runy, the nut must h- unsweetened, 

’ The averag' et>st uf a fresh nut is from 
. 2d. to Id. each. l>ried nut vurh's 
! much in price* ; it may soiuetinu's l>o 
■ gc»t for a shilling or n) p< r t>ound, but 
some br.inds are deau r than this. 

i 

{ 

i Cranberry Jam. ~ IbHtuiml: a 
I gill of water and two ptnmds of sugar 
, ti> ovt'ry iHunul of fruit. (\»st, niriable. 

The lR*iric^s must Ik* picked, and not 
’ one unsi>und one* left. Put the water 
i ill the and then put in alternate 
I layers of fruit and sugar i bring to the 
\ )s>ib and skim wdth the greatest care. 
Test as usual ; try it in half an hour 
after it boils; it sliould not be left a 
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minute more than reqnisilo to set. 
Cover and stoiv with ouri*. The pre- 
caution of nsinc: a hmndied or oiled 
paper is wtdl ohserved. 

In Germany tlu* snunr is first boiled 
with wiiu', and the jam is made less 
sweet than the above, and lIavtmr<Hl 
with cinnamon or other spice. (Vr 
remarks under CoMroTF. below ) 

Cranberry J elty, — 'i’li is is val m d 

by re^ison of its tine colour, and is 
spe(‘ially adapted for fi:arnishinir sweet 
dislu‘8. It wants care in the lHulin‘j:. 
The l>erries must he wa>heil and 
dmined. and then iKuled until soft, 
and p issed thrnujrh a jelly h.itr while 
hot, and the juice boiled w ith a pound 
of sujrar to the ]»ound : the shorter the 
time for l»oiIin^ the Udter, on aeeount 
of the colour. A Ciernian authority 
dirci ts that the iK-rries In- b(*ih d first, 
by iM.dng put in cold water to eo\rr. 
and then draimd as soon as boilintr 
]K>int is reached ; tlu'ii ]»ut in a jar and 
simmer to extrad the juii-e, which is 
to be l,K»iled with a pmnd of supn to 
the quart. The boiling and draniiin^ 
at first will reduce tlu' lu idily without 
destroying the fhtvimr. Tins sort of 
jelly may go to table with meats. 
(.Vy remarks under CuMiaVn. U -ow'. 

Cranberries. Compdte of. 

Cover the fruit with water, and siruiu' r 
until ne.itly done; then add sugir. 
Nearly a }rf/und to the pound may Is- 
wanlisJ; but iiu]><irted and h ue yi*'Wii 
fruit differs in acidity and tb« time 
r<-<|uired. Always linse the fiuit. 

Cbrystallised or Glac^ Fruits. 

for garnishing iee^ and other dish« s 

Fruit of getod quality is he}*t. a»* it 
alw /rbs the flav jiir of the litpnd in 
which it is i^xiked in hm time, and 
presents al>%o a better ajijKruanM*. 
Ilnindy or wdne, or any li/|Ueur, may 
Im* u»r-d, and the fruit cut up or 
whole: it should aouk for a time, hut 
dniine<l fi'om the spirit before 
using. Any of the liqueur syriipH 
may be um^I as it sulfstitute, with just 
a ilash of Hjdnt added. 

Note. - Fn*ah fniiU aie prejiared in 


the Fame way. or Firnply dipped in 
sjiirit and tossed in sugar, or sprinkled 
with sugar only; care is w’nnted, ns 
I they soon break. When a mixture of 

* fruits i.H u.‘^(‘*l, the coloun? should 
! harmoni.s(' well. S<»me may he whole, 

! and large ones cut uj>. Fruits are 
j sometimes rut up in the above way for 
I a winter dessert dish ; Frem h pliiins, 

ginger, apricots, greengages, and 
cherries or raspla rriis would make a 
g<H*d ilish, w'ith any tither jdnk or 
gii en fruit at command. pVr Jiagi* 
lllG ftu- list.) 

Currant. Cberry. and &up- 

I berry Jam. -Very good. Kiijuireu: 

! a ]M»und (»f black currants, the same of 
! Mink clierries, a jminid and a half of 
J lasphtrries, and sugar and curnint 

* juice as below, f \»st, abtuit Gd. |H‘r 
: jsmnd. but variable. 

I'he ch» i rie> should 1 h* picked and 
stniu l, and j*ut in the pan first with a 
gill <*f led ee.rnint juit e, and Uiihsl for 
; ul'oul twenty minutes, Thim add the 
re**l «'f the fjuit. witii half a pint to 
thre«- quailer-* more rtd cuiTunt juice; 
and as .‘^oun as the fniil bleaks, put in 
; a |»*»un I of liugar 1** cv» ry pint of fruit 
and juice, and Isul until the jam will 
s* t when t< ’'tMi in the unual w*uy. 
This wants gieat c.iK in the skimming, 

■ and sh'odd th* n \m a \>.ry ginxl colour 
andtlavour. Measuic accurately Indore 
adding th* sugar. 

Currant Jelly. vr Hi u k 

< (iinwT. lit i» Ciitnv>T, and White 
f’l anwr di i.i \ 

Currants, BotUed, 

• uiraitlH of one (It two kinds and pick 
them, ih«'n pul them in the botlhs, 
shaking them down so that they are 
; cpule ftill . pul two oune»"i» of flue 
sugar in ha « \ a ry pound ; or four 
(uinceH may M- used, and, if liked, 

; niad«- into a synit* (‘W remarks on 
: jwge lotiii,) Ur still another way into 
i use no sugar at all ; tail with it iho 
i aynip is ru dier. 'Fben cork, niid in 
I H frail of coM watcT over Uio fire, nnd 
bring to Ihi* boil. Full diroctioni w 
given on |>tige U 10. When Die fmit i» 
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shrunk, und the syrup is plentiful, 
romovo, and xvax or resin the corks, 
luid Htoro. There are other ways 
given under different fruits that are as 
gofnl for currants, ^lore sugar mav 
he used when “ currants in rich synip 
are required. In the latter form they 
come in handy for a winter compot**. 
Shoiihl nispherrif's be used ns well, 
look them over one by one, for fear of 
grubs. (Str K.vsenr.uiiiK'i, page 1130.) 

A mixtuifi of (Mjual parts of retl and 
black currants and raspbiTries will l>e 
found good in flavour, and have a nice 
supply of .^ynij). 

Currants, Compdte of.— Ib> 

quired : fruit, sugar, anfl water us 
below, t’ost, about 5d. if a jiouiid of 
fruit b(‘ used. 

ri(‘k uni, if dusty, rinse the fruit, 
and maki' a syrup with half a pint of 
water and about six to eiglil <»un< fs of 
sugar for every pound. W'heu tlu? ! 
syrup Imu'I.s, drop ttie fruit in and give , 
a few minutes’ simm**i ing ; if coven d i 
until eold, the steam thiisbes the cook- i 
ing, uTul there is no fear of the fruit 
Ix'comirig mashed. Some jM*ur the 
b<»iling synip over, and n -boil \Nhen 
eold, if a very frefh flavour of th** fruit 
is liked. .Vnother way is to put the 
fruit in a .slewpan and shake it t»ver 
the fire, an<l, as soon as htit, add tie* 
sug.ir, shaking tin* pan a«< it dissolves ; 
in this way then is leS'» syrup, but it is 
very rich. ( n am goes v\i ll with tht*s«* 
di.shes. A few lasplnaties or a s|KHjn- 
ful of syrup will improve nd or bl.e k 
i urriiuts. A mixture of iheM^ two 
kindj*, or of wluie mid red. may be 
us*sl. l\»r icrv **u|h ! ioi dishes, alitll.* 
urranl jellv should U* addetl to inn 
pnAe the colour and flaxuur. Another 
good way is to cook ;he fruit in currant 
juice and sugar fvu* ii fe%v iiiinutt s. 

Dates. 'llieiseun' now Very eheap, 
and are n lumrisbing fm»»l. useful for 
mting raw and fttr (iHiktng pur|K<si\H. 
In the latter contusqioii, they are hooi 
jtcnendly met with than they deserve 
to Im. They mngt^ in juice from 'Jd. 
to Hd. or moit^ pt»r pound on iin nverap*. 
Tafllal and Tunis are the most 


expensive, and are suitable for dcsseii 
fruit. The cheaiKT kinds answer for 
ccK>king, though there is no saving in 
buying the very lowest-priced small 
ones, as they w’aiit a lot of w'a.shing, and 
there i.s greater w'cight of stone in jiro- 
jiortion to flesh. Washing is alw'ays a 
neees.^ity, and soaking is adviwible. 
When cut up, the fruit serves for 
puddings with or instead of raisins 
arul currants; also for cakes, (•See 
IsUHK.j , 

Dates with Almond Paste.— 

[Stt Flil ITS KaIICIB-S.} 

Dates, Stewed.— This reciiie is 
given by a th aler in these goods. Take 
as many dates a.s art' wanted, and wa.sh 
them in tepi<l water, (hanging it for 

Id. Wh(‘n clean, halve and 8t«»ne 
th< in, and cover with ctd<l water and 
leave all oiirht. Th«'n simmer until 
s di th * lime taken tb pending on age 
arul si/* . Th* y are pn ferably over- 
than un»lerdt»ne, especially for ehildn-n. 
A little icm<»n or lime juice is an im- 
pn»vement to the flavour. S^rve with 
bre.id or plain purldings or iKuridg**?*. 
h(»t or cold. .V sjviwmful (»r two (»f 
orange (»r h num marmulatio to t^ch 
|»outul of dates givt s a vtTV agreeahb* 
rt.tvtmr ; it shouhl go in lowards the 
end of lie* ( poking. .Any sjurt* syrup 
fr«*m kittled or cannt'il fruits may Iw 
used ii]». tlv' writer being nsluccd. 

I l)ali's. Im ing swuet. an* t^fteii made mon* 

I ngis t.ible l»y adding syrup from acid 
fruits. 

Damson Cheoto. - IbspiinHl : 

fruit and sugar as k low. Cost, from 
Is jH-r jHiund upwards. 

1 I*ut some souml. fix'shly-guthcriHl 
tbimmuis into an eartheuwari* jar, coxu'r 
it cloxA !y, and place it in a jxm of ctdd 
waiter on tlut fire, it ImuiI, and 

k*ej» adding the water n* it waskui 
Awuy until tb(^ fruit ia quite tender. 
Then, whilst they are still wnrm, wv 
move the ihtiiisons, »kin and stone them, 
and jin'*# them through a coaras' Bwva 
into the juice in the jar. Tut half n 
jHuiiid of loaf sugar, broken into amall 
piects, to every ji«umd of pulp, and 
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boil all tojfothor quickly to n stiff past 
A few of the kornels may bo blanchwl 
and loft in^ and thcso will maoU im- 
pi'ove the flavour. The suirartMl fruit 
should bo boiled until it sticks to the 
spoon in a mass and loaves the pan 
quite dry ; and if, when lip:htly to\u*hed, 
it loaves the lingers, you may know 
that it will keep well. Put it (|uiokly 
into saiu-crs or shallow moulds ; lay 
hrandit‘d or oiled papers ovct it, and 
cover the jars closely. Keep in a dry 
place. Ik* fore being served, it may be 
cut into shapes, llamson cheese is 
usually served as dessert. Time, two 
or three hours to draw out the juice; 
about two hours to boil the sugjir .and 
fruit together. Ten ounces of .sugar to 
the pound of fruit may lx* used. 

Note.— If the fruit be very juicy, a 
little of the juice may bo poured off; 
the cheese is then done in rather less 
time. 

DamsOXi JbjXL , — Required ; four 
pounds of fruit to three poiimls of 
sugar. Cost, about Is. 9<L 

•Split the damsons, which should bo 
quite ripe. Put thejn in the pan ami 
boil for about half an hour to forty 
minutes, then add the sugar and finish 
the boiling. Time, about an hour to 
an hour and a half alt<»gether. Pur a 
common jam, the .stom » arc b ft in ; 
but for a sui>erior one, th**y should he 
reTnov(Hl, for in the* event of the 
damsons lH.*ing small, tin re will l»e a 
large pix>portion of stom*s when done. 

Attot/ier u ffi /. — Ikil the fruit itself 
until tender, then pass the pulp through 
a coarse hair or cane sieve to leavr 
the 8ton**8 btdiind ; mid the* sugar and 
finish the boiling. This is very go<xl ; 
the trouble is the only thing to be 
eomplaiiKsl of. 

Anhlh^ xentf , — There is no finer 
damson jam than this. 'Fo every four 
j>ounds of fruit, allow the siime weight of 
sugar and the juice of some more dxini- 
sons drawn ii» for jolly ; there should lie 
a full pint. After the daniMins hatu* 
(<»rne to the Uiil, add the juifo rind 
simmer a little longer ; then the sugar, 
und finish, allowing ulxmt the usual 


time in nil. Fine fruit should l>o used. 
It will Ik.* a gowl colour, and there will 
b.» plenty of inoi.sture. In n plt‘ntiful 
season it is worth while to make a 
store hy this recipe, as it keeps well. 
The juiei* should 1 k> hot when added 
to tin* fruit. 

Damson Jelly. —Pm w the juieo 
from llie fruit in eitlu'r of the ways 
j giv«*n for currants ; it will In* nicer if 
a proj>urtion of plums bt* u.si'd of any 
red kind, about a p«aind to time of 
damsons. Strain ami weigh the juice, 
an I hull it for twenty minutes, then 
I add twelvr ounc'S of sugar ft>r each 
original pound of juice, and finish tho 
I boiling. The scum must he all nunovtHl. 
I Stir often hefon* the sugar goes in and 
all the time aftor. Tliis jelly is very 
j liable to eateh. 

I Note.— I n making 1 ).\mson Ciikbsf, 

some persons pour off a little of the 
juice — a third or mort* ; wlu*n that ia 
done, the surjdus juice can be used for 
I making jelly as above. 'J’he plums 
I that most re.semiile damsons can bo 
use<l in just th<* ways. Many 

plums an* sol«l to the inexperienced 
as sabstitut*‘S for flamson.s. 

Damson Solid i^ very d(*liciou8, 
and is by many pn ft rred to D.vmkos 
Cheese, whit h it stunowhat resembles, 
but has thtr merit of being cheaper. 
Rt*q aired : a cjuart td damson juice, 
two pounds </f cooking apples, and 
two pounds or rath<‘r iiion; of sugar ; 
if very tart aj)plc.s, use two and a half 
j ]Mi:irif2s at least, (’ost about 2s., but 
ariabJe 

. Pniw tile juice as for jelly, and put 
I it in the pan with tin* apple.**, patvd, 
1 cored, und quartenal ; boil f'»r h.tlf an 
hour, keeping it w( II slirn d; utM the 
sugar, and boil to u finii, siiiotdh pn*- 
. serve, ulsHit a qiiarb r of an hour or 
j more; put into little pots, and, wlien 
i iistd, turn out. The damsons hdt 
iM-hind can la* inixc*d with any other 
fruit for a common pretw-nt-use jam. 

Dried DesMTi Fruit*. 

an* Iwlh nyntaliimi and 'l*he 

<liffen*nct* is tlud the former have 
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the oiit«id(j8 sparkling-lookinp: migar, a ; 
good do.U of whicli shakos off ; thoy ' 
iiro pretty ft>r mixing with other fruits , 
for dossort. The gkioo arc dri(!d, hut j 
the outsides are coated with a syrup 
tally ; they are dn(;id<!dly the hotter for 
ornamenting purpo.s(;s -such as moulds 
for jellies, cold puddings, and sweets 
gomu'ttlly. The following are the 

kinds in gt.Tieral use : — 

Ahnomis. — These arc a rich dark 
gi-con, with a flavour rest'mhling that 
of citron. The inside is soft and 
syrupy ; thtuefore th(*y are not suitable 
for cutting uj). 

Tliis is one of the int>st 
ii-sefiil of all. It may be cui: in .strips 
of good length, and used for the handles 
of fancy baskets made from little cakes. 
The di lieate green ba-in.s a vtuy i 
plea.^ant contrast to pink and red fruits | 
of all sorts. Angelica i.s used, too, for j 
cutting out in the form of leaves. 

Aprirofu , — These are (d rich llavour I 
and cohair, ami are largely used in 
high-(’l;iss cookery. A <Ielieiuus prt‘* 
paration ealltsl apri'.Mit paste is obtain- i 
able. It i.s rusde from the pulp and ! 
candied. i 

Chfn ti\s, — '^riu'Se are exfreinely us(‘- j 
ful for g;irnishing, and, owing to their j 
small size ami bright colour, for fill- j 
ing in the chinks of a dish of mixed | 
fruits. { 

Chinois or Oraofjes may be hud both i 
gn*en and g<dd — the latter less bright 
than aprieids and soiiu' other fruits. 
Chips and rings of oninges, lemons, j 
and citrons are to bo laid, and an* 
used for giirnishing cukes and in many j 
other ways. ! 

ivy.*. — There arc seveml kinds and j 
(iunlitie.s of lh(‘»e. 'i’he iuhiiu'S 
(luchf»ni‘, and tjold are but a few. j 

FrtnU, J'arwiis. — Tmitn* this head < 
may be groupi*il hrorhrttts^ | 

Itwtx, and tresnest. They eomhine i 
Mcvcral Yurietit*» and flavours, and have i 
many uses. ! 

— These are extremely 
nice, of rich colour and taste. They 
are mostly ustnl in dishes of mixed i 
fruits, but sometimts for decorating i 
various dishos. 


This differs in price and 
qtuility to a gnxit extent . The ehea|K'St 
(calltsi *• ginger chips,” at aliOJit Sd. 
per pound) is in small pieces, and 
answers for many di.shes in which tlm 
ginger has to be cut up. The finest 
kinds in cxihan and largo piec‘f>s will co.<t 
nearly four time.s as much. Ginger is a 
highly popular de.sscrt fruit, e.sp<.^ciany 
in winter. 

PlftoiM. —Then' are scvenil kinds sold 
un(h'r different names. Carlsbad and 
Klvas are sold in boxes iis imported, 
^lirabolles arc a small plum. French 
]dum:s as sold in bottles are the best 
know’n ; of late the price has come 
down, and very good loo.se ones for 
cooking purposes are to lx? had at about 
6d. or 8d. per pound. Tie? best are from 
a .shilling upwards. The terms extra, 
excelsior, imperial, kc., refer to special 
brands and qualities. 

Pears . — be had both white and of 
a delieute ro.se tint 

Pineapple . — This is almost as variable 
in prie(j, eke., as ginger, llic finest 
sorts an? didieious ; but the chc.iper 
answer for mo.st culinary purpose.^. 

llasplh er ics and SI ra> cherries. — The.^0 
arc amongst the mo.st beautiful in 
nppear.inee,and are of exquisite flavour. 
They arc exjH*nsivc and mostly used 
for (h*s,<k'rt, though occasionally for 
garnishing. 

In many of our iwiias sjHvial uses 
of all Iht sc fruits arc indicated. 

Figs, Green, Compdte of.— 

Kequirctl : figs, sugiir, and water as 
under Cost, uncertain. 

lk»il half a ]Hturul of sug;ir, throtv 
quarters of a pint of wat<*r, and the 
thin i»eid of a lemon fora quarter of an 
hour, then put in a pint of figs, and 
lK>il until tender. Add wine or lemon 
juice at the end to fiavotir. Pile the? 
tigs in a ilish, and reiluce the syrup by 
quick boiling. The tigs must cook 
fk>ftly. 

Gnvu figs in .syrup aiij to be had 
in tins. 

Fig^ Stewed .Very whodeaome 
and suitable for serving with com*ftour 
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and other blanc-mangfcs, boiled rice, 
plain suet and other puddings, iSrc., and 
with bread in place of jam. For an 
every-day dish, take fijrs of medium 
quality and rinse thcmi well in water, 
then drain and cover with cold water. 
Cook over the fire in a saucepan or in a 
jar in the oven. The nicest flavouring 
is lemon peel (half a lemon for a pound 
of figs) ; it should be very thinly peeled, 
and the strained juice at the end of the 
cooking is an agi’eeable addition. If 
sugar be added, it may be brown or 
white, about four ounces to a pound or 
a pound and a half of figs. The figs 
are nice hot or cold. They should be 
well swollen and perfectly soft, but not 
broken up. For very dry fruit, it is a 
good plan to soak it for some hour.s in 
the water. Kaisins may be added, or 
the grated rind, juice, and pulp of one 
or two OKinges to each pound of figs, j 
The latter is an agreeable addition, and, j 
when oranges are plentiful, cheapens 
the dish. A mixture of figs and prunes 
w'ill be found agreeable by many. 
Almond or other flavouring may be I 
used in place of lemon ; but the latter 
tends to con*ect the richnc.ss of figs. 

Fig.s may be baked in a jar with eold 
water to clover only, and sweetened 
with a little treacle. A cheap and good 
dish to serve with porridge, &e. The 
poorer th(‘ fruit, the lunger it should j 
soak. j 

Figs, Stewed, Superior.- A | 

good winter dessert di.sh. Make a syrup ; 
us directed in next reei])e, and put | 
the figs in ; let them remain an hour ' 
or so just below lK>iling- point ; there | 
should be enough syrup to cover them ; i 
add the grated rind and strained juice | 
of a lemon to a pound of figs ; reinovt; . 
the fruit and jiile in a dish, then re-boil i 
the syrup, and at the end put in a hihle- ; 
spoonful of brandy for every half-jiint ; ; 
when cold, add a little more brandy, j 
Uum may be substituted for brandy , and ' 
vanilla for lemon. j 

Another which is very good, is to j 
omit any spirit, and flavour the syrup i 
with apple or cunant, or other nice fruit ; 
jelly ; a little colouring will improve. ' 


Figs may be preserved in syrup and 
brandy. {Scc pages 1107 and 1112.) 

French Plums, Compdte of. 

— Required : a pound of plums, thrcc- 
quxirters of a pint of claret and water 
mixed, or port and water, or, for a 
superior dish, usi? all elaret, or luilf 
claret and half port; from four to five 
ounces of sugar (according to quality 
of fruit), and flavouring as below. Cost, 
about Is. Gd , if claret and water bo 
used. 

Rinse the jilurns quickly, put them 
on with the licpiid, and bring to the 
boil; add sugar, and simmer until soft 
and the syrup is thick. Lemon pec*l 
in strij>s, cinnamon, or a clove or two 
may be used for flavouring, or a few 
diops of essence of si)ice wlnui the 
]ilum.s are done. 'J'bey are nice hot or 
old. Win II water is used, a good dish 
is to he had l>y flavouring with liqueur 
syrup. Another way is to enrich the 
syrup with a little fruit jelly. If 
boiled fast, the syrup may re(piirt‘ the 
addition of a little more wine t>r water. 
The stones may be rcmoveil if liked. 
If cooked longer than necessary, tin 
fruit will n(*t be of so gooti a flavour. 

French Plums with Almond 

Paste.- Fill IT.S Faiu’ILS, p. 1122.) 

Fmit Dishes, German.- :6Vr 

GekM.\N FuI IT Dl.'tllKS.) 

Fruit in Brandy. - On ]>. ill 2 

will be found a recipi- for clierrie.s that 
fcKTves equally well l(»r other fruits — 
such as plum.‘i, apricot. s, Ac. 'I'he 
amount of sugar must la? varii'd 
aeeording to tlie kind and (piality of 
fruit, and the brandy may be in greater 
or le8.s jjrc»])oiti<in than there given. 
A small quantity of good brandy is 
imieh to bo preferred, on the score of 
flavour and preservative properties, 
than a largo quantity of an inferior 
kind. The koniols should lx? blanched 
and added to the fruit. 'There an? 
various ways of treating fruit in this 
way ; sometimes a thick svrup (suidi 
as is given on page 1147) is added to 
nearly cover the fruit, and a small 
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amount of brandy, only enough to 
flavour, is added. Another way is to 
add as much pounded sugar as may be 
required to sweeten the fruit, arid to 
fill up the bottles with brandy ; after 
sUinding some time, the syrup resembles 
fine liqueur, and is often served as such 
after careful straining, the fruit making 
a separate dish. These are the most 
exjxinsivo of all tlu^ fruit dishes. 
Another mode, similar to the last- 
named, is to add a little thick boiling 
syrup instead of sugar (clarified syrup 
is generally used), and, when cold, to 
fill up with bmndy ; for this the fruit 
must be ripe and of the finest (piality, 
and thoroughly corked and 8cab‘d ; or 
a bladder soaked in spirit is tied over 
the corks. It should be remembered 
that when a pure spirit is not used, 
there is fear of fermentation. Fruit 
viiHus spirit is to bo preferred to fruit 
plus adulterated spirit. 

The following is a very reliable mode 
for general use:— First pnquire the 
syrup. About a pound of sugfir will . 
do for two pounds of fruit ; but the j 
proportions must bo regulated by 
circumstances. Take the sugar in 
lumps, and dip each into water ; put 
the moistened sugar in the preserving- 
pjin, and heat it slowly; after it comes 
to the lioil, simmer only. "When beads 
form on the surfaci', put the fruit in 
(sindi ns ajudeots, plums, peaches, Ac.), 
and let them soften, but not crack. 
Then set by to cool for a f(!W hours. 
The fruit in to be drained, and the 
syrup boiled up and poured over the 
fruit W'heii cold, with about an equal 
measure of pale brandy. 8tor(' in glas.s 
and cover very securely. lJett« r for 
keeping a short time b<“h)re ojiening 
for the fruit to take up the flavour of 
the brandy. Fora less expensive way, 
the water may be increased. In addi- 
tion to dipping the lumps in it, add a 
quarter of a jiint to each pound and a 
half of sugar used ; the brandy can then 
be ri'duced in like proportion. 

Note. — When the fruit is in the pan, 
it is best to sot it in another containing 
boiling water, to avoid burning, the 
syrup being thick. 


Fruit in Ice.—A very temi)ting 
way of serving frijsh fruit is to chip a 
well in the centre of a block of clear 
ice, and put a bowl of the fruit in it. 
Or, for a large table, the block of ice 
may he increased in size, and space 
maiio for four bowls, one at each 
I corner ; or a ti fth may be put in th' 
centre of the block. A ganiish of 
green lofives will suffice round the ice, 
if the fruit used be bright in colour. 
The petals of flowx-rs may be used. It 
is assumed that provision will be made 
for draining away the water from 
the ice, 

Anotiu'v icftif . — For large bowls of 
I fruit, such as macedoines, tlie following 
I ways arc good, esjiecially when the 
I dish has to stand for some time, for 
lutdoor parties, &c. ; — 

A c. 1. — Take a second ho wd, a little 
larger round than the one containing 
the fruit, and put in it some small 
lumps of ice, with a little salt. The 
surface may be c»>vered with anything 
tliat will hide the ice and assist in 
keeping out the air ; any natural 
green leaves, from fruit for choice, 
will answer. 

Xo. 2.— In the centre of the liowl of 
fruit place another containing the ice ; 
this is to he very much smaller, and 
the top may be covered by a glass 
I plate to tit ; or a jar may be used with 
; a stopper, if the apjiearanee is no 
object, and the fruit is being served 
from a side table. If put on the table, 
an oniaineiital glass bowl should lie 
used for the middle, and not covenxl, 
unless some pretty garnish is available. 
When convenient, a fi*eezcr, such as is 
used for ices, should be employed for 
* cooling fruit for outdoor parties in the 
j height of summer. A tall jar should 
i be used for the fruit and set in the 
, fi’oczer ; and that is to he embedded in 
ice and salt in the usual way. Or if a 
I bowl has to be used, that can be set in 
i the iee bucket, and kept covered. 

; liefert'nco to the chapter on Ices will 
I make these methods clear. 

Fruit Fools, Zoed.-~Thc8e are 

I a luxury in summer-time —quite as 
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nice, in the opinion of many, as ices 
proper, and less costly. The principle 
of making is sitn})le, and tlic recipes 
given will illustrate it sufficiently for 
other dishes to he concocted according 
to taste and the fruit at command. 
Whether red or green fruit he used, it 
is host to add a little colouring, or the 
mixture is apt to present a muddy 
appearance. Those who have no ice 
caves may dispense with the moulding 
of the fruit; a little melted gelatine 
should he added— about half an ounce 
to a pint and a half of the mixture, or 
just enough to give body, not to set it; 
it is then to he piled in a dish for 
serving, and 8(*t over ice or cooh^l, as 
most convenient. (6Ve page 959 in the 
chapter on Ices. ) 

Goosthory. — lake a pint of goose- 
l>erry pulp, well sweetened as for 
GooseufkryFool (page 11 23), and add 
to it half its measure of ercnim ; after 
blending, colour nicely, and, if possible, 
add a wineglassful of some liqueur 
syrup, such as maraschino ; a little 
brand}' may he used inst<‘ad. Fill a 
mould, and set in an ice cave until it 
is firm enough to turn out. 

Hh uharh, — 'The same direct i ons apjdy. 
Be careful that the rhuharh is free 
from strings ; the finer the sieve used, 
the nicer it will be. 'N'anilla flavouring 
is very nice, or any sort of syrup us 
above. For a change, the jailp may 
be mixed with a litth* pre.served ginger 
syrup ; then no other flavouring is 
needed, though a dash of brandy im- i 
proves it. lieferencc to the reeij^ea for j 
Ices will suggest suitable flavours for • 
any other fruits that may be employed, j 

1 

Fruit for Garnishing Ices, i 
Sorbets, Vol-an-Vents, Ajc.— 

Tlie following direeti(jns will suffice : 
for various dish<«. The kind of fruit, 
and whether it be single or in bunelie.s, 
dejH;nds ujsrn the kind and size of the 
dish f(*r which it is inUuKled. Fn*sh 
or dried fruit may be m treated. Ilie 
sugiir should Ur prej>ared as for **spuri 
suL'ar” (page 811), but Uiil<'<l to the 
‘S-r-M-k,” and the fruit is to be well 
coated with it -being tnmo<i ul>out 


j until uniformly glazed, and left un- 
touched until firm. Any threads that 
may form, which rosemiblc very much 
thin barley sugar in appearance, are to 
he left, as they add to the appearance. 
The fruit should be placed about the 
dish with regard to colour. Bunches 
of cunants arc light-looking, and 
many sorts of berries are suitable. 
Whatever the fruit, put it on at 
the last moment, as it is apt to 
j sink, parti(;ularly when laid on th 
top of whipped cream. French idums 
and other rich dark fruits form an 
excellent contrast to pale dishes. For 
example, a vol-au-vent filled with 
bananas or a])ricots would be pretty if 
the edge were decorated with plums, 
relieved by a little green or pink. 
(Jreen gra]>es on a vd-au-vent of pink 
j fruit w oiild be equally effective. Fruit 
I glaz(‘d in this w'ay adds very eonsider- 
uhly to the appearance and hut little 
to the cost of u liost of dishes. 

! Fruit Pastes. — There are two 
I w’ays of making the8<'. We giv(‘ both, 
i hut the first is much the ladler, and 
i should alw’aysbe followed, except from 
motives of strict economy, when fruit 
is very scarce and dear. I'he principles 
are adapted to all sorts of fruit that 
can be j)re8erved; the only differenees 
are the time requinal for boiling and 
the amount of sugar to use for the 
various kinds ; these j»oinU must ho 
decided by the quality of the fruit to 
some extent, anrl the lime the pastes 
are to be kept. Tl»ere ai*o some who 
kfH*p tluun some time before opening, 
hut in our ojunion they are belter uwd 
as soon as made ; bi'ing dry to start 
with, we cannot see that they imj»rove 
by ket'pirjg. I'ln*}’ differ from fruit 
“<heese*' fjy being boih-d to ii still 
drifT condition ; find wo give the 
preference to ehecs<\ 

A’o. 1, — If < berries, they should be 
Ixulcsl in their lAvn juice, after stoning. 
f»ir alwiiit half an hour, then la? pn.*sscd 
through a sieve, and reiliiccd over the 
fire to a Very dr\' jsisitt ; from six to 
eight emnees of sugar to each [>uund of 
fruit should then l>e worked in, off the 
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fire, and the paste re-boiled until it no | divided in sections, and freed from 
longer sticks to the fingers when skin and pips, and treated as above, 

pressed. The paste must be quickly When large oranges aie used, the 

pressed into small moulds, the same as sections should be sub-divided, 

for cheese. Should currants be em- Strawberry Salad. — Pick the fruit, 
ployed, take those that have been used using small bemes, and proceed as for 

for jelly ; hut in straining, leave about cherry salad. These dishes are all 

a fourth the juice, which, together better for being set over ice, or in a 

with the fruit, should bo sieved and vessel of salt and water for an hour, or 

boiled as above, and the sugar added, cooled as most convenient, as they 

ill all cases off the fire ; from seven to cannot be too cold, {See page 959 in 

eight ounces of sugar to the pound of Ices.) 

fruit may be allowed. 

2.-This is made simply by Sonps, German.- 3 o. 1. 

taking the fruit left behind after Cut the fruit without coring, 

straining the juice for jelly; it must 

be treated in the same wav. Naturally thicken, pass through a sieve, and 
the paste will not bo of so good a sweeten and flavour with lemon or 
flavour, and the fruit is more likelv to 
burn bv reason of its dryness, and ^ 

wants great care in the stirring. , hi give richness ; or a thin soup may 
Made us in tlie first recipe, fruit paste some light wine, 

forms a very agreeahlo confection. It For the foundation, 

is sometimes cut in slituvs when fin a little flour is browned in some hot 
and pressed hetweeii sheets of white butter, and water added to thin it ; 

paper, and stored for use. ^ 

with cloves or cinnamon, then strained 

Fruit Salads, to Serve with : ^“'‘^weeteiied, and equal ixirts of ^ 
Savouries.-Thesc may be varied I and water added -about a pint of each 
to taste, and other kiml.s ‘prepared in to a quart of fruit. Sometimes whole 
similar ways. The fruit used should 1’“*“*** simmered are 

be of good quality, and ripe, hut not thrown in at the end. Toast is put in 

broken ; the nppcaraiico is then apne- served '' ith it, or sponge cake is 
Using, and the saUds go with hosts of at table. . 

dislies. 3 . — f 'herry. This is similar to 

Chary Salad.— Fividi ch.'rries aiv the lust ; black ehemes are liest, and 
the best, but, as a sukstitute, preserved should he flavoured well with 

may he u.sed -glace only, the crystal- | 'i'^e kernels improve for soups 

Used would he too sweet. For half a ' ’”**^^*' Macaroons 

pound to throe-(|uarters of fruit allow ■ are often served with this, 
a tublospoonful of llio best salad oil, ! i.—Sfrawbary. lliis is very 

with either a little chopptHl, shredded ‘ 
tarragon, and chervil picked small, or 

hinnigon vinegar. If the herbs be P^aimied rusks, then sieved and 

used, a f»?w drops of white vineg.nr or I »wiftoiu‘d, and thickened with a littlo 
lemon juice may be added. The , arruw»*oc)t or iK>tato.flour,andra.boiled. 
addition of sherry, or Madeira, or ! V'’‘ tune of serving put m a few 

brandy is quite ontion il. Some add a i stniwhtTries that have been well 

pinch of sugar, and omit unvthiiig of j '^Pniikhnl with poimded sugar some 
an acid nature. The stones are to Ikj ‘ hcfoivluind. Maepbanre are also 
removed ; and if liked, some of them >'V': ''“y* ^ 

may Iw cracked, and the kernels added • chemes. 
to the dish. Fruit, Stonu, to Fr oio rvo 

Omnye Tho fruit should bt> fiMT Winter Uie*— Take plume or 
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aamsonst, put thorn in uti^no jars, rovor 
with a plate, and set tht'in in a otnd 
oven, where thov may rt inain for some 
hours; or all nierht will not hart. 
The fruit should louk well wrinkled, 
but not much broken. This answers 
for fruit that is hardly ripe. Have 
I’eady some melted mutton suet, and , 
pour it in the neck of each far to the 
depth of half an inch, then pusli the 
corks ill, and cover with bladder or 
w’ash-leather. 

Another uny . — Follow the mode, but 
add about six ounces to half a pound 
of sugar to every pound of fruit. For 
common use, moist may be used, if 
pure cane ; no other does for this. 
The sugar and fruit are to be in 
alternate layers, and the* jars shaken 
well, that they may be will filled. If 
much reduced, one jar may he reserved | 
for filling up the rest ; hut this should 
be done quickly, that the sealing down 
may be performed without delay. 
During the process, keep near the fire. 
Another way is to cook the fruit alone 
until almost done, thea to add the 
sugar in powder, if loaf bo used, and 
return to the oven until the .«yrup is 
thick, then finish off as before. ! 

A very 8uj)enor way, for long k<*ep- | 
ing. Bake the fruit until about half ! 
done, thi n add sugar in the proportion • 
of twelve ounces to each pound of ' 
fruit used. When quite done, pour 
off the syrup, and put it in a jam 
kettle and give it a sharp boil, lio n 
simmer for a short lime until lii h and 
thick. Pour it over the fruit (ready j 
placed in the jar.>), and tie down when | 
cold. These will keep as well as jam 
if in a proper store closet, and the j 
fruit and syrup will be very rich and ; 
of delicious flavour. i 

Note. — Before putting the suet in, j 
cut rounds of stiff white j»apCT to fit 
the neck of the jar, to prevent greasi 
ness of the syrup by contact with the 
suet, 

Pmit Syrups.— Beverages.) 

Fruits Farcies. — These arc a 
combination of fruit with almond paste 
for dessert. They are expensive to 


|.uy : ami although thoh cvacoction 
i mthcr lo the eonfectionor than 

Ihc t‘ook. after n few trials %ery good 
imitation /i/mW may Iw* made at honu*. 
i The things to avoid arc much handling 
■ and giving the fruit a mt‘.ssy a])pear- 
I aiicc. I'iie /urr/rs should Jilways bo 
I daintily dislicd, cither alone or with 
fancy ch(K*olatcs, fondants, and similar 
confections. Whatever the fruit 
chosen, it should be drii'd ; (rhorries, 
French plums, dessert raisins, and the 
best dates are the kinds mostly used. 
I’he recipe for the almond paste is 
given in Cakes. It may 1 m> made a 
trifle softer than when to bo used for 
cakes. The stones must be removed 
from the fruit. Large fruit should be 
divided, and tlien a small ball of the 
paste inserted into each half, the paste 
extmding a little beyond the fruit. 
Another way is to remove the stones 
without dividing the fruit, and push 
in as much paste as possible, so that 
the fruit r(‘senibles the original, and 
the paste comes as a surprise. The 
dish is, however, more attractive look- 
ing if the paste shows. For cherrie.s, 
a ball of the j)aste is often put between 
the two halves. For dates, remove 
the stones, and iiusert the j>aste in their 
}ilaees. Imitation almoiul paste may 
be used, if flavoured with alinond.M. 
{Sec Nets, Vauioi K, page 1131.) Cocoa- 
nut paste {nee Cakes) may be used thus. 

German Fnut BislieB.— Them* 

are cold, jcfreshing preparations of 
fruit, sugar, and wdne. As will be 
seen, Kalteschalcn and Tvirtt r(*seinblo 
each other ; but the fonner is more 
liquid. Compotes are .serviKl lioth co(»ked 
and uncooked; the fruit is ])repar(d 
with nicely in the way of renu*ving 
Htone.s, skin.s, and stalks. All are 
served in compote dishes. In every 
cas»‘ w’h(3re wine is used, either claret 
or th(,‘ light win(3 of the country is in- 
tended ; sherry has too pronounced a 
fljivour. Dishes of this soil are very 
good for outdoor gatherings in the 
summer, and to many would be a 
novelty. 

iStrawkrnj KaltmhaUn . — The fruit 
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it) tu be picked and mashed with a silver 
fork, and dredged with as much sugar 
as is needed. Set to cool for an hour 
or two ; add enough wine to thin it, 
and servo with light rusks, or biscuits, 
or delicate cake. The latter is a feature 
of these dishes. Anotlier way is to 
mash half or more of the fruit, and, 
just before serving, to put the rest 
whole on the top, the best being re- 
Borvod. Lemon juice may be mixed 
with the wine. 

Raspberries arc used similarly ; but 
the w’ino is often diluted with water. 

Vherrtj Kalteschaleu, — This is a very 
good dish. Kipe ch(jrriea are put in a 
stew- jar with about half their iiieasuie 
of water, and the «vme of sugar ; when 
soft, tlioy are sieved, and the stones 
and refuse are mashed up and boiled 
in a little more water, with a flavouring 
of spice (such as cloves) ; this is added 
to the rest, with wine and water to 
taste. When about to serve, add a 
quantity of “ dice ” cut from light rolls, 
and dredged with sugar and browned 
in the oven ; they and the fruit must 
be cold before mixing. Plums and 
diimsons arc! used in the same way. 
Tor dark fruits, a rod wine, and for 
pale ones, such as yellow plums, a 
light one. 

Triett of Oranges,— T !\\q yellow rind j 
should be taken from eight oranges ; 
very thinly, and cut in strips as for ! 
marmalade ; it is th(‘U boiled in a pint ; 
of w’utor for half an hour, and half a 
pound of sugar added, and the boiling 
<‘ontinued for a quarter of an hour or 
80 . When this is cold, the juice of the 
fruit and aho\it as much wliite wine is 
put in ; the* whole is poured over rusks 
or slieed rolls in a glass dish. A nicer 
dish is made by using less orange riiul 
and adding the scooped-out pulp of two 
or three omnges with the juice. 

Melon or Vineapple Comp6te,~l^\\Q 
fruit should bo rather unripe, and 
peeled and thinly sliced. A thin syrup 
of white wine and water and sugar is 
made, and the fruit boiltni in it as long 
as needed to soften, but not to break it. 
A lemon is squeezed over if not acid 
enough. SVhen the syrup for this or 


other fruit is liked thick, a little arrow - 
root or potato- flour is boiled in it. 

Apple and Orange Cowpote . — Some 
ripo juicy apples, with red skins, are 
to be thinly sliced, and some oranges 
also sliced in the skins. They are to 
be dished alternately in a ring, and a 
little wine added. Leave for a few 
hours in a cold place. 

i Gooseberry Pool.— Take the 

I tops and stalks trom a pound of green 
1 gooseberries, and boil them with three- 
: quarters of a pound of sugar and a gill 
! of water. When quite soft, pres.s 
j them through a coarse sieve, and mix 
1 with them, very gradmilly, a pint of 
I milk; or cream, if a richer dish is 
1 required. Serve when cold. This old- 
fashioned dish is wholesome and in- 
! expensive, and, wlien well made, 
very agr(*eablo. Times about twenty 
I minutes to boil th(! fruit. (‘Sctf remarks 

I under Uhvb.kkb Pool.) 

Gooseberry Jam, Green.— 

lioquired : four pounds of fruit and 
three and a half pounds of sugar (or 
four pounds will be more agreeable to 
some tastes). Cost, about 2s. 

Top and tail, and put the gooseberries 
in a jam kettle ; bruise slightly, and 
stir for ten minutes after they boil ; 
add the sugar, bring to the boil again, 
and boil for as long as needed (about 
an hour or an hour and a quarter). 
Test as usual (page 10D4). 

Another uv///.— Allow a pound of 
sugar to the pciund of fruit, and a pint 
of water to every four pounds of fruit. 
Boil fruit and water until soft, then 
rub through a coarse hair sieve. Keturn 
to the pan, and boil with the su^r 
(previously moistened with boiling 
water) until the jam sets. This is very 
nice, though rather more trouble than 
the usual methods. 

XoTE.— The water used for moisten- 
ing the sugar must be taken from the 
quantity named above. To keep the 
jam gi'cen, some boil it fast, both 
before and after the sugar is added, 
for not more than hiilf an hour in all 
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Gooseberry Jam, White or 
yellow. — Required ; equal weights 
of fruit and sugar. Cost, about 5d. 
per pound. 

Pick tops and tails from the fruit, 
stir until it boils, add the sugar, and 
finish the boiling in the usual way. 
Time, about an hour to boil the fruit. 
iSome cooks boil the sugar with a gill 
of water to the pound before adding 
the fruit. This is a good way if some 
of the juice is to bo poured off for 
other purposes — such as Fruit Paste 
(sfie page 1 1 20) . A small proportion of 
white cuiTant juice is considered an 
improvement ; sugar equal in weight 
must be added. 

Gooseberry Jelly, Green.— 

Allow from iialf a pint to three -quarters 
of water to the pound of fruit. Cook 
together until well broken, then strain 
without pressure. Weigh the juice, 
and boil it quickly for lifteon ininutt's; 
add an equal weight of sugar, and boil 
until it jellies. (Si’e remarks on ])age 
1096.) 

^oseber^ Jelly, Bed.— 

Prick the fruit, pick it as usual, and 
draw the juice as for Currant Jelly 
(page 1141). Strain without prc.ssure, 
proceed as above, but use twelve ounce- 
of sugar only to the pound of juice. 
A great improvement is effected by 
adding a pound of red or white currant 
juice to every four pounds of gooseberry 
juice ; then, supposing five pounds in 
all, four pounds of sugir would bo 
required. 

Note. — The fruit left behind should 
bo mixed with sugar and a small 
proportion of currants, and made into 
common jam for present use. 

Gooseberries, Green, to keep 
till Christmae. — This is taken 
from a very old note-book : “ Top and 
tail the gooseberries, and put them 
fresh from the trees into dry glass 
bottles ; shake them down as full fis 
possible, for this is important. Have 
good corks ready, and resin the outside 
well; then bury deep in the garden, 
carles dowttj and you may have gi’een 


gooseberry tart with your Christmas 
dinner.” 

Note. — This is advocated by many 
for the preservation of all sorts of 
green fruits. 

Grape lfl[annalade.--Rcquircd : 

grapes and sugar. Cost, about Is. per 
pound. 

Pick some green grapes, and put 
them in a i>re.serviug-pan with enough 
boiling water to barely cover ; simmer 
for a few minutes without breaking, 
and then lift them out and drain ; 
press them through a coarse hair sieve, 
and .add about foiii teen ounces of sugar 
to the pint of j)ulp ; some use a pound 
; to the pint. IWl for twenty nnnutes 
I or longf^r : tost as directed on page 1 094, 
j then hnish and cover in the usual 
I way. ('Vv page 1094.) This wants 
j very careful storage. 

Grape Jelly.— Pick some purple 
I gi’apes, put them into a sfiucepan. and 
I bruise them gt ntly until the juice Hows 
j freely from them. Strain, without 
j squeezing them, two or throe times 
through thick muslin, and, when clear, 

I boil the juice rapidly for twenty 
I minutes. Add a ))ound of loaf sugar 
j to each pound of juice, stir it until 
< dissolved, and boil a qtiaiit-r of an hour 
longer. Put the jelly into jars, and 
: cover with oiled or braiidied pui)cr, and 
• afterwards in the usual way. A quart 
j of grajws sliould yield about one pint 
j of juice. Cost, variable. 

Green Gooseberry Cheese.— 

Required : equal weight^ of fruit and 
sugar. Cost, about Od. to 8(L i)er 
pound. 

The fniit is to be cooked to pulp, 
and rubbed llirough a hair sieve, then 
boiled with the sugar for nearly an 
liour. 'Jest, and store as directed for 
ArrLE AND Black itKRUY Cheehs. 

Greengage J am. — Choose 
greengages which are not over-ripe; 
weigh them, and allow three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to every pound of 
fruit. Remove the stones and skins, 
and strew over the plums half of the 
sugar. Let them stand for live or six 
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hours. Put them into a preserving- 
p.'in, and let them simmer until reduced 
to pulp; add the remainder of the 
sugar, and boil until a little of the 
syrup, poured upon a plate, feels thick 
and lirrn. The jam must bo well 
boiled, as plum jams are apt to ferment. 
A few minutes before the jam is taken 
from the tire add a quaider of the 
kernels, blanched and sliced. Put the 
jam into jars, and cover. {See page 
1094.) Cost, from 6d. per pound on 
an average. 

Note. — Should the fruit be over- 
ripe, the colour of the jam will not 
be so good. 

Greengages, Compdte of.— 

The amount ot sugar must bo regulated 
by the purpose for wliich the dish is 
intended ; if for dessert, as a rule the 
syrup is made thicker, and in small 
quantity, therefoni more sugar and 
loss water will ho required. For 
serving with eroam or custard, or in 
the plain state with biscuits, &c., the 
following is rich enough. Allow* 
from a third to lialf a pint of 
water, and six ounces of sugar to a 
pound of fruit. Tlio scum should ho 
taken from the syrup as it boils up, 
and the fruit be put in and siminercd 
with care. Finisli off as usual. {See 
(vOMroTE, i)age 1137 ) llruiidy is some- 
times added, and the dish set on ice. 
A little green colouring improves the 
dish. A mixture of greimgagfis and 
]dums of another (*olour, separately 
cooked, but mixed in the dish, will be 
found very nice. The fruit should ho 
skinned. Another way, which pre- 
serves the flavour of the fruit, is to 
pour the boiling syrup over; and when 
cold, to reboil, and again pour over. 
The plums must bo fully ripe for this. 
Still another is to sift jdenty of sugar, 
and pour ti little liqueur over after 
skinning, and leave in a cold place for 
some hours until there is plenty of 
juice. Many kinds of fruit are ex- 
cellent in this way, and may be mixed 
together in one dish and served for 
dessert, {See Geiim.\n Fruit Dishes, 
page 1122.) 


Greengages, To Bottle. 

Choose perfectly sound greengages, 
gathered on a dry day, before they are 
fully ripe. Put them into wide- 
mouthed bottles and fill these with 
syrup, made by boiling a pint of water 
with a pound of sugar for four or five 
minutes. Cork securely, and put them 
up to their necks in a largo pan of 
cold water, with straw between the 
bottles to prevent them cracking. {See 
page 1098.) Bring the contents of the 
pan slowly to a boil; after boiling, 
simmer gently for a quarter of an 
hour; leave them until cold, seal the 
corks Bcciirely, and keep the bottles in 
a cool place, with the necks downwards. 
If there is any leakage, the fruit must 
be used at once; otherwise it will 
keep for years. Probahlo cost of 
greengages, when in full season, 6d. 
per quart. 

The above quantities of sugar and 
water make a rich syrup, and the fruit 
is .suitable for serving for dessert. For 
ordinary purposes, half the quantity of 
sugar will sutliee. 

Guava Jelly, Imitation of^ 
or English Guava.— Take a gallon 
of largo hullaces, draw a darning- 
needle through each one, to make a 
slit in it, and put them into deep 
earthen jars, mixing with them two 
pounds of red plums — the Imperatrice 
plum is the most suitable. Place the 
jar.s in a saucepan, three-parts filled 
with water, and simmer very gently 
for a couple of hours, or until the juice 
flows freely. Pour it from the plums, 
pass it through a jelly- hag two or 
throe times to clear it, and weigh it. 
Boil it quickly for twenty minutes, 
them add three pounds of sugar to four 
pounds of juice ; boil again, skimming 
carefully, until the jelly will set when 
a little is poured on a plate. This 
will be in about tw’elve minutes. Pour 
the jelly into small jars, lay a piece of 
oilca paper on each, and cover closely 
with bladder, or thin paper dipped in 
gum-water. The plums should not be 
left too dry. They can then be boiled 
with a little sugar, to make common 
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jam. A pound and a half of plums 
will yield, on an avonigt', om* poumi 
of juice. 

Guava jelly is iniporO d.anu j«ay r«* 
bought of Italian warchouiseiuon. 

Jam, Imitation. — "i'his is a ^ 
useful luixturo for roly-poly puddings. ; 
Acquired : «a lemon, a pound of treacle, i 
a quai’tcr of a pound of jirunes, the 
same of dates, some bi-oad, an egg, and 
a little spice. Cost, about 9d. 

I'hc lemon rind should bo grated, 
and the juice squeezed into the treacle. 
The egg is to be beaten in, (ind the 
fruit cut up very small indeed. A fig 
or two will improve: and the mixture 
is still nicer if the fruit be chopp(‘d 
altogether. A little spice may be used. 
The bread goes in last, enough being 
added to give consistence to the mass. 
Honey can be used instead c»f some of 
the treacle ; if thit k, wann them 
together. Another way is to add a 
grated apple and a cooked carrot, 
leaving out the lemon, simply adding 
the treacle, bread, and ( pg. llv using 
more bread, the egg cun be omitted. 
Some of the a])ple ])nlp of l>age 1103 
improves this ; or fruit left from jelly 
can be used. , 

I 

Jams.— (See alphabetical recipes, ‘ 
and remarks, &c., on i)ages 1003 to , 
1096.) ' : 

Jellies.— pages 1096 to 1098, ! 
and alphabetical recipes.) i 

Ijemons. — Lemons arc universally j 
employed in the kitchen, and are ' 
amongst the most useful and whole- 
some of fruits. The lemons with the 
most uninviting-looking rinds are often 
rich in juice; while a clear yellow- j 
looking lemon, which serves best for ! 
grating, often contains very little juice, j 
and has a thick skin, with a good deal ; 
of white pith. Ix*mons should be | 
wiped before grating; and for the I 
most delicate dishes the fruit should I 
be i*as])ed. (SW remarks on page 810.) | 
(-SVtf also IxDKx.) 

Xiemon Marmalade. — This is 
less known than orange marmalade, j 
but it is a very nice preparation, j 


: Jcnioiis, nnd ttuptr n$ below. 
Cost, nltout (id. iwrimuiuf 
T.'ikc some (K>und lemons with cltsar 
skiii-s and lK>il them until soft, for 
alauit two horn's. Tbey should bo 
w<‘Il coveifd with the watir, and it 
.should be changtHl a time or two, 
boiling water Iwiiig added in ]ilaco of 
that i>()iireil away. Then drain and 
dry the fruit, and cut it in the thinnest 
possible slic<?.s, n‘j«‘cting nothing but 
the pips. Weigh the fruit pulp, and 
allow a couple of pounds of lump sugar 
and a junt of the water the lemons 
were last boiled in to a pound of it, 
lyv some a potiiul and a half to three- 
. quarters of sugar and three-quarters of 
j a pint of water are considered enougli. 

! Tlie water and sugar should bo boiled 
I togotluT for a quarter of an hour, and 
be well skimmed ; the fruit is then to 
; be added, and the whole boiled softly 
for thirty to forty minutes. Put in 
jars, and cover with sheets of brandied 
pa))tT, and tie down with bladder wh< ii 
cold. 

Note — If liked, the outer j^eel can 
be cut into chips, and added as for 
or.uige marmalade. The above is 
easy, and very good. 

Lemon or Orange Peel to 
Candv . — Kequired; fruit and sugar. 
C'ost, about 4d. p(rr jiound, when fruit 
is cheap. 

The rind must be freed from the 
I»ith entirely, then put into salt and 
water for three days, then into fresh 
cold wat(T for one day. Put it in 
plenty of cold water, and boil until 
quite tender ; drain, and cover with a 
syrup made with a pound of sugar to 
each pint and a half of Avatcr. The 
rind should lie in this for an hour, and 
then b(i boiled gently until the syrup 
candi(S. Take out the rinds, and 
drain, and put them in a very' slow 
oven ; one from wdiich the bread has 
been drawn is suitable. When the 
syrup lias dried on them, store in a 
cool dry place. Another way is to 
make the? syrup Aveaker than the above 
for the rinds to lie in, then to add 
more sugar until the strength is a 
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pound of sugar to a pint of water, and 
boil as above directed. 

Lemon Peel, Grated, to 
Store. — When lemon juice is wanted, 
and there is no immediate use for the 
peel, it can be grated and mixcid with 
its bulk of sugar or salt, just according 
to the nature of the dishes lor Avhich 
it will bo used. Put in small glass 
bottles with good corks, and store in a 
dry place. Another way is to cover 
with spirit or wine, and use for 
flavouring purposes generally. 

Notk. — The peel must bn dried 
thoroughly by gentle heat, unless used 
in the spirit ; then it is immaterial. 


Lemons or Oranges Pre- 
served in Slices. — i^'ruit thus 
preserved is very delicious for dessert 
dishes and for culinary purposes. The 
recipe is given for oranges ; for lemons 
the sugar should ho incnnisod hy a 
pound. Ih'quired : tine dafla oranges 
(or any other kind, us free from pips 
as possible), and syrup to cover them 
in tile following projKU’tion.s : — Two 
pounds of loaf sugar, the same weight 
of poumled sugar candy, pale brown, a 
quart of water, and a pint of rum. 
The number of oranges to be used 
must be regulated by their size; as 
they vary so much, only the syrup can 
be given. Only us much syrup as will 
cover and cling to the fruit is wanted. 
Grate the riiuLs of half the fruit, and 
put in the vessel for nuiking the syrup ; 
remove all the rinds and wdiito skin, 
and cut the fruit in quarter-inch slices, 
removing all the pips. Bring the 
water and sugar and candy to the boil 
(the water should bo flrst poured 
boiling over the 8ug«ars off the tire, 
and well stirred), then put the fruit in, 
and barely simmer until the syrup is 
reduced to two-thirds or so. It should 
he thick. Store in small glass jars 
when cold, and add the rum at the last 
moment. Cork or bladder. May be 
used at once, but improves by keeping. 

Note. — Another pint of water may 
bo used when very sweet dishes are 
objected to. 


XjUnes.-'It is recommended by a 
very large importer that limes be kept 
in a cool dry place, covered with fine 
sand. They contain a large proportion 
of juice, but, owing to their perishable 
nature, their usefulness is decreased; 
and although they may be bought very 
cheaply by the hundred or thereabouts, 
unless most carefully stored their first 
cost may be doubled by the rapid 
deterioration. The juice may he used 
in cooling drinks, and all other 
purposes to which that of the lemon is 
applied. Cost, variable ; about sixpence 
per dozen when bought in quantities 
is the average. 

Macedoine of Prnits. — Re- 
quired : a pint and a half of syrup, and 
the same measure of fruits as below. 
Cost, very uncertain. 

The syrup is to be made by boiling 
a pint of w’ater and ten ounces of lump 
siigar for a few minutes ; flavour wdth 
a labltispoonful of brandy and the 
s imt‘ measure of liqueur syrup, or half 
that measure of the pure liqueur. It 
looks nicer if coloured a pale pink. 
The fruit must bo according to season 
and convenience, but in good variety, 
8Ui‘h as ripe currants (black, w’hite, or 
red), ra.spberries, cherries, strawberries, 
slices of pine or melon, apricots, or 
other stone fruit ; the small fruit 
wdiole, and the large in slices. When 
the syrup is liked in smaller quantity, 
boil until fiirth(?r reduced, and use but 
little more than enough to well coat 
the fruit. Set on ice until required. 
The syrup should bo cold when mixed 
w’ith the fruit. Serve as it is, or with 
custard or cream as a sweet, or w’ith 
frozen cream. Ices.) 

XoTF.— A delicious dish is made hy 
8(Tving a s(*parate little pile of fruit 
coated with frozen cream to each 
person. 

Macedoine of Fruits in 
JeUy. — It is not easy to give very 
precise directions for this, so far as 
the fruit is concerned, as it may be 
one colour, or a mixture. For some 
of those di^os a good number of sorts 
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of fruits aro used, but of one colour — 
say red cherries, currants, and rasp- 
berries and strawberries. In such a 
case the jelly used would be green or 
pale yellow. For pale fruits, such as 
a mixture of pine, bananas, &c., the 
jelly would be red or })ink. This is 
the arrangement. After moufeniug 
the fruits w’itli syrup as above, arninge 
them in the disb or boVl for serving, 
and over each layer pour the jelly, on 
the point of setting. Tlie top layer 
should be of fruit, piled rather high ; 
and over it some chopped jelly may 
be laid, with a few choice fruits as 
garnish, or some whipped or frozen 
cream. I’lure are various ways of 
finishing oft'. 

Another ivay . — Take a good-sized 
mould, and fill with alternate layers 
of fi'uit (first soaked in spirit or 
liqueur) and jelly, set on ice, then 
turn out, and the* weight of the fruit 
should break the jolly, which will 
result in a pile of fruit with jelly 
clinging to it ; a delicious dish,' but 
better set on ice for a time. The 
colours of the fruit may be varied, and 
a pale or gold leaf jedly be used. \^Sce 
recijjes in Jelliks.) 

Magntim Bonniu Plum Jam. 

— When fully ripe thc.se jdums make 
a first-rate jam. Ilequired : four 
pounds of plums and three pounds of 
sugar. Cost, about 4d. or 5d. per 
jxmnd on an average. 

Remove the skins and stones, and 
boil the plums alone for forty minutes 
or so. with frequent slimng, or they 
will burn ; then add the sugjir and 
finish the boiling, about tw’enty minutes 
or more. A few minutes before finisli- 
ing, add a fourth or more of the 
blanched kernels. 

Another nay^ which many favour, 
is to spread the fruit and sugar on 
dishes for a few hours, and lioil the 
whole for an hour or more; but this 
wants slow cooking, or the fruit is apt 
to shrivel very much. 

For unripe plums, it is a good plan 
to boil them imtil soft enough to sieve, | 
then to rc-boil with the sugar. In this » 


■ way the stones arc got rid of wdthont 
I waste, for they will not part readily 
' from the flesh when unripe; but the 
preserve more resembles a marmalade 
than a jam. 

Mazi£fO.— Of all the tropical fruits, 
the mango is considered the most 
agreeable to Europeans. It is like a 
short thick cucumber in fonn. 'J'he 
skill is thick, and the pulp molts in the 
mouth with cooling sweetness. There 
are many sorts of mangoes. Thej*^ are 
much used for chutneys and similar 
compounds. 

Marmalade, Orange and 
Lemon, Excellent. — This is a 
specimen of tin? kind of inannalado 
known as “ grated,” and can he recom- 
mended. lle(juircd : an equal number 
of fcW'cet oranges, bitter oranges, and 
j lemons, eight of each wdll make a nice 
j quantity. Sugar and water as below*. 
Cost, about Gd. i)er pound. 

Have ready a basin with half a pint 
of watcT, sup])()8ing the above quantity 
of fruit ; grate the rinds of tlie fruit 
I in it, avoiding the white ; throw the 
I latter away, and then scoop out all the 
! soft pulp into another basin ; a wooden 
spoon shajied like a tablespoon answere, 
or use a silver dessi'rt sjioon. The 
l»ips of the oranges only should he put 
in anothev ve.^sel, witli a little boiling 
water to cover, and be left for a few 
houis. Th(! skin from the interior 
may be put with these. When ready 
to boil, strain the water from the pips 
through a sieve and add the contents 
of the otlier vcs.«els, water and every- 
thing; weigh the wliole, and nllow'a 
pound and two oiine(.*s of sugar for 
every pound ; tlien boil all together, as 
long as necessary, to a firm maimalade. 
This is very much less trouble than it 
ajijiears on paper, lii straining the 
water from the pips, rub with tlie 
back of a spoon to get all tho 
mucilaginous matter from them, as it 
flavours and helps the marmalade to sot. 

Marmalade, Transi^areiit.— 

A very old and good recipe : Take 
three pounds of bitter oranges, and 
pare them ns you would potatoes— that 
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is, as thinljr as you can. Cut the peel 
thus obtained into the very finest 
possible shreds, and tie them loosely in 
a coarse muslin bag. Cut the oranges 
into quarters, squeeze the juice out, 
and set it aside. The pulp and the 
bag of shreds are then to be put into 
three quarts of water and boiled very 
gently for ns long as may be necessary 
to reduce the water to three pints; 
strain it through a hair sieve. Then 
put the strained liquor back into the 
kettle with six pounds of sugar, the 
juice that was set aside, the shreds 
turned out of the bag, the strained 
juice of two lemons, and the niids 
grated, and a quarter of an ounce of 
isinglass. Then simmer as softly as 
possible for half an hour. 

NoTii. — The rinds of the lemons 
may bo treated exactly as the oranges, 
instead of grating them; and should 
a little less bitterness be desired, some 
sweet oranges may bo used and mixed 
with the rest, as these variations do 
not impair the clearness. The whole 
of the pips should be added in boiling 
the pulp. 

Medlar Jam. — The fruit should 
present a semi-rotten appearance, the 
sign that it is ripe, but there must be 
no trace of mould. Wipe with a cloth, 
and put in the pan with cold water to 
just cover. Simmer at the side of the 
fire until each has bui'st, about half 
an hour or forty minutes. Stir often 
during this process. Then pass through 
a sieve fine enough to keep buck seeds, 
&c., and add fourteen ounces of sugar 
to every pound of pulp. The flavour- 
ing is a matter of Uste ; the eighth of 
an ounce of ginger, or cinnamon, or 
mixed spice may bo used to the pound, 
or the grated rind and strained juice 
of two or throe lemons may bo used 
for every quart of the pulp. The jam 
should be boiled fast for from thirty to 
forty minutes, stirred constantly, and 
well skimmed. Cover with bladder. 

Medlar Jelly. — Assuming the 
fruit to be in the nght condition, this 
is a most excellent preserve. Prepare 
and boil with water as above, and for 


a couple of dozen medlars allow the. 
thin rind and strained juice of half a 
lemon. Strain without any pressure, 
and put the juice in the pan with its 
weight of sugar and the juice of a 
lemon to every fifty medlars ; boil, and 
skim well. The jelly should he quite 
clear ; but if the least sediment is put 
in, it wdll fail in this respect. Time, 
about an hour and a half to boil, but 
very vaiiable. Take care that it does 
not scorch. 

Melon Salad , — It has been said 
that a melon perfect in flavour is too 
good for salads; and it has also been 
said that a melon salad is one of the 
best ever put on any table. Required : 
a ripe melon, salt and mignonette, 
pepper, the pui’cst salad oil, and some 
French vinegar. Cost, uncertain. 

Remove the rind and any hard part, 
near it, as only the juicy part of the 
fruit should be used. Cut it in blocks 
an inch square, and dress with the 
above materials ; the oil and salt should 
go first. The proportions are two 
tahlcspoonfuls of oil, a saltspoonful of 
salt, half a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
and just a dust of pepper. Some 
prefer the latter ingredient omitted. 
These quantities would do for a small 
melon only. Prepare at the last 
moment ; it should not stand. 

Mock Strawberry Compdte. 

— This is a very cheap and nice dish, 
and a change from the ordinary 
preparations of rhubai'b. Required: 
rhubarb, treacle, strawberry syruy, 
colouring, and some plain custaid, if 
liked ; but this is optional. Cost, 
variable. 

The rhubarb should be prepared as 
for ordinary dishes (see Rhubaub), 
then cooked until done ; add four 
tablespoonfuls of the syrup to a pound 
or so of fruit, then mix in as much 
treacle as wdll bo required to sweeten 
pleas«intly, and colour a pale pink. It 
should be served as cold as possible. 

This may he made into a nice swjset 
by putting it while warm over soiiit^ 
sliced spoh^ cakes in a dishi' aa4 
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BaupbeiTy syrup insy be used in 
ttio fiame vay for a mock raspberry 
compote. The juice from fresh fruit 
is nicer than syrup. 

Morelia Cherriee, Fre- 
served.^A very old and good recipe. 
Required: four pounds of cherries, 
three pounds of sugar, and a pint of 
cun'ant juice. Cost, about Ss., but 
variable. 

Take cherries that are fully ripe, cut 
the stalks off, and prick the fruit. 
Powder half the sugar, and spread it 
over them on flat dishes, and let them 
rest all night ; melt the rest of the 
sugar in the juice over a slow* fire, and 
put in the cherries and their syrup, 
and give them a gentle scald; turn 
out, and let them stand all night 
again ; then give them another scald, 
and let them stand another night ; boil 
the syrup until it is thick, and pour it 
over the fruit ; tie down when cold. 

Mulberry.— Tlie fruit of the mul- 
berry is brought to the dessert, and 
recommends itself by its highly aro- 
matic flavour and abundant subacid 
juice. It is wholesome, cooling, and 
rather laxative. The most forward 
mulberries attain maturity about the 
end of August, and thci e is a succession 
of ripening fruit on the same tree for 
about a month or six weeks. The 
ripening berries rapidly change from a 
radish to a black colour, and should 
be gathered accordingly for immediate 
use. This delicate fruit will not keep 
good off the tree for above a day or two. 

Mulberries, Preserved.— 

Simmer some mulberries in a jar set 
in boiling w'ater, and strain the juice. 
Put a pint of this into a preserving-pan, 
with two pounds and a half of sugar 
in small lumps ; stii’ until the sugar is 
dissolv'ed. Keep it boiling for about 
five minutes, skimming carefull}’, then 
add two pounds of the fruit, without 
any bruised berries. Move them 
gently in the syrup, and let the pan 
stand by the side of the fire mitil tlie 


it W (hroq^, then boil vorv- 
wntly for hnlf an hour, and put thorn 
by to cool until next day. This would 
be best done in an earthenware or 
cnanielliMi jian, as the shifting from 
one vessel to another is likely to break 
the fruit. Boil again next day. Tho 
syrup, when cold, should be firm ; tost 
it before the pots are filled. Mulberries 
are not often bought, as they are not 
produced identifully in England. The 
preserve is refreshing and cooling, and 
the syrup, ^vhen mixed with water, is 
efliciicious in cases of sore throat. 
'Throe pounds of sugar w’ould bo 
preferred by some ; and for a common 
jam the syrup need not be drawn, but 
equal w^eights of fruit and sugar be 
boilc'd together in the ordinary way. 

Nectarines and Peaches.— 

These fruits are lx)th the produce of 
the same species of plant —the skin of 
the first being smooth, that of the 
second downy. Both contain a con- 
siderable quantity of sugar, but cannot 
boast of possessing great nutiitive pro- 
perties. 'The seeds of the nectarine 
are employed for making noyeau and 
flavouring brandy. Peaches and nec- 
tarines are dessert fruits of a very high 
order. They make delicious preserves, 
and in Amciica and in some parts of 
France are used in the manufacture of 
a sort of brandy. 'The leaves contain 
prussic acid, and consequently, when 
stecj>cd in gin or whisky, impait a 
flavoui’ resembling that of noyeau. 
According to Mr. Loudon, the follow- 
ing arc the characteristics of a good 
peach or nectarine : — “A good pcmch 
or nectarine possesses these qualities : 
the flesh is firm ; the skin is thin, of a 
deep or bright-red colour next the sun, 
and of a yellowish green next the wall ; 
the pulp is of a yellowish colour, full 
of high-flavoured juice ; the fleshy part 
thick, and the stone small.^’ 

Nectarines, Dried Compete 

of . — (See Afkicots, Nbctauinxb, and 
Peaches, Dried Californian, page 
1107. Also Apricots, Dried, CompOte 
or, page 1107.) 
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Nectarines, Preserved. 

— liequircd : fruit, sugar, and water 
as })elow. Cost, very uncertain. 

The fruit should bo sound and fully 
grown, but not the least over-ripe. 
Split with care and take the stones out, 
then put the weight of the fruit in 
sugar in the preserving-paii, with a 
gill of water to each pound. Boil and 
skim, and, when the syrup is clear, put 
the fruit in, and simiiuT for twenty 
minutes. Pour all into a china bowl 
very carefully, not to break the fruit, 
and boil all again next day for ten 
minutes, or a trifle over should it re- 
quire it ; then take the fruit out and 
put in the jara, and boil the syrup 
rather quickly until thick. The stones 
should be broken, and the kernels 
blanched and divided amongst the jars. 
The syrup should be put over while 
hot. Tie down when cold. There arc 
various ways of pr(‘servirig this fruit, 
and some are very troublesome ; but 
we think the above will give as good 
results as the more complicated ways, 
if attention be paid to details. 

Nuts. — Index for the kinds in 
general use.) 

Nuts, VaarioRS, for Cooking 

Purposes. — The following are re- 
commended for use in cakes and other 
dishes ; they may often replace sweet 
almonds without detriment to the 
dish : — Italian and Spanish pine ker- 
nels, apricot kernels, and Turkish 
hazels. These arc shelled, and range 
in price from 4d. to 8d. per pound on 
an average. X ut mills may he obtained 
of deah‘ra in vegetarian produce. They 
cost but a few shillings, and will grind 
quickly and perfectly all sorts of nuts. 
The use of the mill saves time in 
chopping, and renders the nuts easier 
of digestion. 

Oranges.— Oranges are familiar 
to all, and need no description and but j 
little commendation. They aro" con- 
sidered amongst the most wholesome 
of the fruits, and, as a rule, may be 
eaten by all except those who suffer 
from certain skin diseases, and in such I 


cases all the fruits that contain citric 
acid may be forbidden ; these include 
the orange, lemon, lime, and shaddock. 
Oranges are to be had all the year 
round, and generally cheaply for the 
common sorts, such as the St. Mi(‘hael. 
The more expensive are the Jaffa (a 
large juicy orange), Florida, Jamaica, 
and other recently introduced varieties ; 
and the Tangerine and China, both of 
which are very small and have thin 
rinds (these are delicious in flavour and 
odour). The red or “blood” orange 
is valued for dessert on account of its 
colour. The Seville orange is bitter, 
and mostly employed for the making 
of wine and many liqueurs, &c., and 
for marmalade. 

Orange Apple Jelly.— This is 

recommended in the event of the apples 
not bring well flavoured. To every four 
pounds of apple juice drawn off in the 
usual way allow the strained juice of 
half a dozen sweet oranges, the rinds 
of thret*, a pint of water, and three 
pounds of sugar. 

The water should be boiled with the 
thin rinds of the oranges until flavoured, 
and the strained liquor be mixed with 
the sugar and brought to the boil ; the 
orange and apifle juice are to be mixed 
together and then added to the sju’up, 
and the whole boiled and skimmed 
until the jelly muH set. A little yellow 
colouring is often added to this, and it 
is a very jdi asant change from ordinary 
apple jellies. 

Orange Compdte with 
Cocoarnut. — Tlie oranges should be 
sliced after periing and laid in a glass 
dish, each layt'r being sprinkled with 
grated, fresh, or desiccated cocoa-nut. A 
thin syru]) of sugar and water, enough 
to cover, is to be poured over the fruit 
while hot. About four ounces of sugar 
j to a little more than a quarter of a pint 
I of water w’ill suffice. It is nicer if 
ro-boiled after the syiaip has drained 
from the fruit. It should be served 
quite cold, and some more nut sprinkled 
over last thing. Sliced bananas are 
sometimes add^, and the dii^ goes 
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by vai'ious names — such as Ambrosia ^ 
Angels’ Foody &c. 

Orange Comi>6te with Pine- 
apple. — Tinned pine answers for this. 
Ufalf a pine may be used to three or 
four oranges. Slice as before, and put 
alternate layers in a dish ; then boil the 
syrup from the pine with a little sugar, 
and pour over. If not sweet enough 
when sufficiently cold for serving, 
put in a little fine castor sugar. This 
is sometimes flavoured with rum or 
brandy. A small proportion of bananas 
may be added. A dash of lemon juice 
brings out the flavour. When tliick 
syrup is liked, add a little more sugar 
and boil it fast to reduce it. 

Orange and Baisin Com- 

p6te. — Required : six ounces of mus- 
catel raisins, thne or four ounces of 
powdered lump sugar, three table- 
spoonfuls of brandy and sherry mixed, 
six sweet oranges, a tablespoouful of 
lemon juice, and the same of castor 
sugar. Cost, about Is., exclusive of 
w’inc. 

Stone the raisins, and mix them with 
the powdered sugar and the wdne and 
brandy; cover these while the oranges 
are freed from outer rind and inner 
w’hite pulp, and thinly sliced, any pips 
being carefully removed. The rind of 
one of the oranges should l>c mixed, 
after grating, with the raisins. Then 
put the oranges in a deep dish with the 
lemon juice and castor sugar, and pour 
the raisins on the top; cover again for 
an hour, then sen’e. 

This is a very nice dish, which is 
further improved if set on ice while 
the flavours are blending. Should the 
fruit be very sweet, lest-s sugar may do. 

Another iray. — Use whisky instwid 
of brandy and sherr}’, and add a bible- 
spoonful of clear honey to it. Some 
French j>lums in strips, in place of half 
the raisin.s, will make another nice 
compote in either of these ways. 

Orange Marmalade.— Orange 
maimalaue should be made when the 
^ville oranges are in perfection, and 
it should be remembered that Lirge 


oranges wu'th clear skins are the best 
for the purpose. The proportion of 
sweet and bitter oranges must be 
regulated by individual taste. Some 
use all bitter, and others half a dozen 
sweet to every dozen bitter; w’hilo 
some prefer an equal number of each. 
Many like a lemon to every half-dozen 
oranges. 

Orange Marmalade (an 

easy method). — Required: fruit and 
sugar as below. Cost, about 4d. jier 
pound. 

Take equal weights of oranges and 
loaf sugar. Put the oranges whole 
into a prcserviiig-pan, cover them with 
cold water, and bring them to the point 
of boiling. Four off the liquid, put 
fresh water with the fruit, and boil 
gently until the linds of the oranges 
can be easily pierced with the head of 
a pin. Drain the oranges, and cut 
them — skin, pulp, and everything — 
into very thin slices ; remove the pips, 
and throw the fruit into a preserving- 
pan with half a pint of the water in 
which the oranges were last boiled to 
every pound of fruit, and half the sugar 
which is to he used. Simmer gently 
for thirty minutes, then add the re- 
mainder of the sugar, and boil twenty 
minutes longer, or until the marmalade 
jellies. Tour it into jars, and, when 
cold, cover and store for use. This 
'will not be clear, as the w’hite pith is 
used ; but it is economical and of good 
flavour. The whole or part of the 
pith may be omitted for a better 
maimiladc. 

Ozrage Marmalade, Scotch 

Mecipe. — Required : four [Kiunds of 
oranges, eight {loiinds of sugar, and 
thie.j quarts of wrater. Co.st, about 
4tJ. pe r ]/Ound, or more. 

Take bitter oranges, cut the rinds 
in quarters, and peel it off; remove 
the sjKmgy white skin, unless from 
motives of economy it bo preferred. 
Clut the chips as thin as possible, and 
al>out an inch long, then divide the 
pulp, removing the seeds, which 
should bo put to steep in part of the 
water. The i^st of the water is ^ bo 
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poured while boiliiiu^ over the chips 
and pulp in an earthen dish, covered, 
and left for twelve hours, then be 
turned into the preserving-pan. The 
W'ttter from the sc()ds is to be added 
after straining through a sieve, the 
seeds being well worked with a spoon 
that the full flavour may be got. Boil 
until the chips are soft, tlam add the 
sugar, crushed small, and boil until 
the whole j(*llics. This takes some 
time, but is a very good marmalade. 
The large amount of sugar is needed 
owing to the water, which is in greater 
quantity than generally used. Should 
it, on tasting, bo thought too sweet, 
as soon as the sugar has melted the 
rasi»ed rinds and strained juice of a 
couple of lemons may he add<‘d. 

Note. — Keiiiove the inner skin 
from the pulp. It may wdtli advan- 
tage be soaked with the seeds for a 
time. 

Orange Par4e, to Serve 
with Game. — liequired : thre«‘- 
quarters of a pint of watiu*, four to 
five ounces of lump sugar, tlu^ pulp of 
six sweet orangi'S, the grated rinds of 
two, the rind and juice of half a 
lemon, a little colouring, three table- 
spoonfuls of good IS^Iadeira, or half 
brandy, and some yellow colouring. 
Cost, about Is. 

The waiter and sugar should boil 
for five minutes, and about llu) eighth 
of an ounce or rather more of sh(‘et 
gelatine he stirred in ; then add the 
pulp of the fruit, without a truce of 
white skiu or pips ; boil up, and rub 
through a hair sieve, llnui add the 
colouring and the rind and juice of 
the oranges and lemon, and the w ine 
last. This is best ieed, but it may be 
served after setting it in a cold plaeo 
for a few hours. A larger proportion 
of rind is sometimes liked, and one of 
the oranges may bo bitter. Another 
way is to boil the peel after shredding 
it, then to chop it small. Some will 
like less sugar. 

Oraaffes, Coloured.— A pn ity 

dessert dish. Take small oranges, 
diiiiu or Mandarin, peel and reiiiovo 


the skin ; pour a hot syrup over and 
leave until cold, then drain, and roll 
in a little thin white-sugar icing {ue 
Cakes). While moist, roll again in 
coloured sugar. After a time roll 
again in the sugar to ensure an even 
coating. For a good-sized dish use 
sugar of various tints, yellow, green, 
mauve, and pink if liked, and dish 
alternately. Garnish wdlh greenery of 
some kind, and put a lace jiaper under. 

Another waif. — Instead of sugar 
icing, coat with white of egg, and 
fliiish as above. Another way is to 
coat the fruit w'ith various kinds of 
glace icing. All are in the Cakes 
chapter. 

Oranges, Iced. — Bemove rind 
and pith, being cautious to avoid 
drawing the juice. Make some white 
icing, as for bride cake, hut thinner, 
pass a strong thread through each 
orange, and co»t with the icing; it 
is best to dip them in it, then when 
dry to give a second coating, and 
make .smooth with a palette knife. 
Th(‘ threads can he fastened to a long 
stick, and susiieiidcd in a w^urm place, 
hut the fruit should not acquire 
colour. Garnish with greenery as 
aT>ovo. (See recipes and directions in 
the Cakes chapter.) 

Oranges, Preserved in 
Slices.— (•''t'c Lemons, page 1127.) 

Feach Comp6te with Jelly. 

— A very good dish. Bequired: 
twelve peaches, w'ater, sugar, Ac., as 
below. Cost, variable. 

Bcel and stone the peaches; boil ten 
ounces of sugi\r in half a pint of 
water; put tlie fruit in with tlie 
bruised k*'iTiels, and boil for ten 
minut('.s ; it .'^hould ho enough if fully 
ripe, nie them up in a di.sh. Strain 
tlie syruji, and flavour with lemon 
juice; use two lemons if small, and 
boil the rinds with the syrup. Add 
half an ounce of dissolved isinglass or 
gtdatine, and when on the point of 
setting pour over the fruit slowly, 
that all may he coated. 8ot on i(H> 
until wanted. The syrup may be 
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coloured red and flavoured with red 
currant juice; then less sugar must be 
used. The jelly is not intended to be 
stiff, but it may need more gelatine to 
set it than given, according to the 
weather. ( See J ell r es. ) 

Note. — Other stone fruit may be 
prepared in the same way. 

Peaches, Dried, Compdte of. 

— [See AruicoTS, Nectaiiixes, and 
Peaches, Pried Califouxiax, i>age 
1107. Also Apuicot.s, Pried, Com- 
pote OF, page 1107.) 

Peaches, A Simple Method 
of Canning. — Req^uireJ : fruit, 
sugar, and water, (’ost, variable. 

The fruit and sugar are to be equal 
in weight. Allow a gill and a halt* of 
water for every pound of sugar used. 
The water and sugar are to be boiled 
together to a syrup and skimmed 
carefully. The fruit should be halvo<i 
and stoned. Put the fruit in laycTS in 
glass jars iij> to the necks, and then 
pour the boiling syrup over. Cover 
them at once with air-excluding stoj)- 
pers. This way preserves tlie natural 
eolour and flavour of th(‘ j)eaches. 
The very best cane sugar is necess.'iry. 
The above is the n'cipi* of a practical 
fruit-caniier in the States. For a 
thinner syrup, use half a pint of water 
to the pound of sugar. 

Poshes, Various Ways of 
Cooking. — [See rcci:ie.s under Apri- 
cots and N ectarixes. ; 

Pears.— Pears are vctv delicious 
when rij>c, and only in that state 
should they he c^ateii raw. The con- 
sumption of hard, greem jjcars in tlie 
raw condition is attended with danger. 
Unsound, i.c., pears that are over rijs*, 
are also to be condemned. The 
choicest kinds are generally kept for 
do.ssert, but for many dishes of cooked 
pears ripe ones are to be preferred, 
although unripe pears will make ex- 
ccdlent compotes and other dishes 
when cooked long and slowly and 
flavoured nicely. In addition to the 
recipes bolosv, reference to those 
under Apples will be found of service 


for similar dishes from pears. In the 
matter of sweetening, much must be 
left to the discretion of the cook, as 
pears vary so much in flavour and 
sweetness. 

Pear Marmalade.— Tho fruit 
should be sound and ripe, and boiled 
in water to cover until soft ; tho skins 
are to he rcunoved by rubbing with a 
soft cloth, and the pulp sieved ; about 
twelve ounces of sugar to the pound 
should be added; tlie pulp is first to 
be brought to tlie boil, and the sugai 
heated in the oven ; after it is stirred 
ill, and tho mixture has again boili*d, 

I it must simmer only until done : it 
I soon sconbes, and great care is wanted. 
Test in tlie usual way. Sometimes 
spiec; or lemon flavouring is liked. 
This should hi‘ rather stiff. 

For marmjilade from hard pears, 
peel them first, then hake, with u 
portion of the sugar and a little wati’r, 
to a pulp. Then fiui.sli as ;ihove, using 
more sugar if needed. A litth) a]»)»le 
pulp (page 1103) may he added. 'J'iie 
j»ips and paring-; should be used for 
flavouring the.* water adcled to the 
pears. 

Pears, Compdte of.— No precise 

directiruis can he given, owing 1(» the 
great differences in j)<‘ar.s. Assuming 
them to he ripe, they should he j)ared 
and quartered if of moderate size ; the 
pij»3 and paring.s should be boiled 
down to make? syruj) for th(M*ooking ; 

I add sugar as r< (juir<;d, and jinxa e 1 as 
for ordinary e(»mj>r>te.s ; then boil the 
fruit in it, watching that it does not 
break up. Kefcu-eiice to otlier recipes 
under Fears will suggest liavotiriiig.s, 
and niateriubs to impart colour. When 
hard, the pears ar(i he.st cooked a little 
in the water before th(5 sugar is added. 
The addition of perry or cider is 
favoured by some. For thi* bc.st com- 
pites a tliick syrup is used, and tho 
dish flavoured with some liqueur or 
liqueur syrup, or with brandy. 
Whisky is sometimes liked us a 
flavourcr. A syrup may be made of 
claret and sugar, und flavoured with 
spice. Claret alone is considered good 
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for the cookiog; it flavours and 
softens ; the sugar and spices are 
added near the end. 

Fean, Hard, Baked.--Huh the 

pears with a cloth, put them in a very 
slow oven on a buttered baking-tin for 
some hours, until soft, then serve with 
sugar. The oven cannot be too gentle. 

Another way . — Peel and core the 
fruit, cover with cold water in a jar, 
and add to a couple of pounds of pears 
the thin rind and juice of a lemon, an 
inch of stick cinnamon, a dozen allspice 
berries, and half a dozen cloves. Cbver, 
and cook for some hours. Iso time can 
be given ; the variation is so great. 
White wine or claret may be added at 
discretion, and sugar when the fruit 
begins to soften. The syrup may be 
coloured pink, and may be thickened 
by quick boiling or the addition of a 
little gelatine. For a very cheap dish, 
water and a little spice only need be 
added at first, then sweeten with brown 
sugar. The peelings and cores, cooked 
in a little water, will improve the dish, 
the water ]>eing strained to the rest 
when well flavoured. 

A kiking-dish, covered with an old 
pkito, may be used instead of a jar. 

Fears, Freserved Whole.— 

Hequired : throe pounds of pears, two 
pounds of lump sugar, a pint of water, 
the rind and juice of a lemon, an inch 
of whole ginger, half a dozen cloves, 
the siirne of allspice berries, and half 
an inch of cinnamon. Other spices 
may be used inste-ad of these. Cost, 
about Is. 9d., with pears at 4d. per 
pound. 

Boil the spices in a little water until 
it is flavoured, strain and add to the 
rest, then put in the hunon rind and 
I’uice and the sugar, and bring to the 
boil and skim ; the pemrs should bo 
small, ripe, of a juicy sort, and pared 
thinly ; boil them in th(» syrup about 
twenty minutes; take them up and 
pour the syrup over ; if not enough to 
cover them well, make more in the 
same way. Colouring may bo added if 
liked. A tablespoonful of brandy or 


port may be added to each bottle before 
covering. 

Fean, foiced, in Syrup, for 

Freaent use. — Required : a pint 
of water, six pounds of pears, four 
pounds of sugar, a lemon, an ounce of 
root ginger, a teaspoonful of cloves and 
allspice berries mixed, a glass of claret, 
and a little colouring. Cost, variable. 

The fruit is to bo peeled, cored, and 
quartered, and the peel boiled in the 
water for a short time ; the water is 
then strained and put with the sugar 
and spices and the rind and juice of 
the lemon, and boiled and skimmed 
often, for about twenty minutes. Then 
put the pears in and boil for twenty 
minutes more, or longer should they 
need it. The pears need not be quite 
ripe; but hard baking pears are not 
intended. When done, take out the 
fruit with a perforated spoon and boil 
the syrup a little longer with the claret, 
and colour if liked. Tie down with 
bladder when cold. I^css sugar does 
for some sorts of fruit. A tablespoonful 
of brandy to every pound of fruit will 
improve and assist the keeping. 

Fears Stewed with WMpped 
Cream. — This is a good dish, and 
the fruit may be unripe ; but ripe are 
the better. Take moderate-sized peal's 
as even as convenient, put them in a 
jar w’ith w^ater to cover, and about four 
to six ounces of sugtir to the pint of 
w’ater. To every pound of pears add 
an inch of stick vanilla and a little 
cinnamon, or omit any flavouring, and 
add vanilla essence when cold. Cook 
in a slow' oven or a pan of w'ater until 
done (from an hour to two or more, 
according to ripeness). Take the pears 
up and remove the cores w'hen cold, 
u.'iing a long cutter, and reduce the 
syrup w'ell. The interior of the pears 
is to be filh'd with whipped cream 
flavomt'd with vanilla (page 964). The 
syrup should bo poured round, and 
more cream sent to table ; some may 
bo coloured w’ith pink, or the pears 
may be coloured and the cream all 
white. Apples are nice thus treated. 
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Another way . — Add gelatine to set 
the syrup, then chop it when cold, and 
pile round or over the fruit. 

Pears, Tinned. — Some of the 
tinned pears are very good, and others 
have but little flavour. The best kinds 
are rather insipid in appearance, and 
the addition of some strips c»f angelica 
to simulate stalks, or a little bright 
fruit as garnish, cori’ccts this fault. 
The juice may often be heated with 
advantage, and a morsel of fruit jelly 
added to flavour, with a little lemon 
juice or spiced essence. Or a clove or 
two may be boiled in the syrup ; port 
or other wine may be put in, the same 
as for fresh pears. A few drops of 
cochineal will impart a good colour. 
When port is used for this purpose, the 
fruit must simmer in it until sufficiently 
coloured. The choicest kinds of pears 
in tins and bottles are adapted for 
dessert and high-class dishe.s, and some 
brands are expensive. (/SVr recipes 
above.) 

Pineapple, Grated.— This is 
exceedingrl' good in flavour, being pre- 
pared from choice fruit. It is useful 
for ices, sauces, pastry, pudding.^, and 
for first-class sweet dishes of many 
sorts. It is refeiTed to in so\ cral of 
our recipes. Cost, from lOd. to Is. per 
small tin. 

Pineapple Jam. — Itequired : 
fruit, sugar, and water. Cost, very 
valuable. 

8kin and trim the fruit, core it, and 
slice it thinly ; this part of the oponi- 
tion is important ; if thickly sliced, it 
is not so good. Add cold water to 
barely cover, and cook until soft. Any 
juice that flows when sliced must be 
caught in a basin. Then take ten 
ounces of sugar for every pound of 
pine, weighed after trimming ; add the 
juice, and stir together over the fire; 
then put the pine in and boil until 
done. A brand ied paper should be laid 
over before the jam is tied down. For 
a better jam, the pulp may bo passed 
through a cane sieve after boiling. It 
cannot be tco thinly aliccd at first. 


Pineapple Marmalade. 

— The fruit is to be grated utter peeling 
and coring, then heated in a jam kettle, 
and fourteen ounces of sugar to every 
pound added. Boil until thick and 
clear. Finish off as above. The fruit 
is sometimes pounded after slicing 
in -t cad of being grated ; but the latter 
IS very much the better. 

Pineapple Parings Boiled 
for Flavouring Pni^oses.— 

After the fruit has been trimmed for 
making j.am, &e., the trimmings may 
be put in a 8aiicc])an with cold water 
to cover, and simmered for half an hour 
or so ; the strained liquid may be boiled 
with sugar and served with puddings, 
&c. ; or, if essence of pine be added 
when cold, it will servo fur ices, sweet 
Siiuces for paddings, and the like. It 
is sometimes recommended to add it to 
the fruit irsed for the jam ; but this 
sliould only be done if the preserve is 
for present use. Ihdore simmering, lake 
care to wn.sh the petd in warm water, 
and dry it. 

Pineapple, Preserved in 
Syrup. — The foreign fruit and that 
which IS grown at liomc may often be 
mi-KO<l with advantage. (treat euro 
must be taken in choosing the fruit to 
secure it perfectly sound and fully 
ripe, without Indug in the least de- 
cayed. If the flesh round the stalk 
look.s mouldy or daik, the fruit should 
not be pj’e.‘»crvod. 'Iho flavour of pinc- 
apph'S may generally be gue.ssed at by 
their odour. ]*are. the pine, and trim 
as for jam. Cut in slices half an inch 
thick, then from cciilre to edge, not 
wider than an inch at the edge. 
Simmer them in water only for a short 
time ; then drain wdien soft, and use 
the water from the pine ; add a pound 
of lump sugar to every half pint, boil, 
and skim to a clear syrup; put tho 
fruit in, a pound or so, ana boil until 
soft and clear, tlien fill glaas bottles ; 
put a lahhsspoonful of brandy in each, 
and cork and seal when cold ; or cover 
the corks with bladder. 

Notk. — D irections arc often given 
for cooking tho fruit in syrup only, 
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but the above is the better plan, as the 
fruit softens more roadilj\ 

Another way . — Fill bottles with fruit 
cut larger than above, and syrup, made 
by boiling a pint of water and a pound 
of sugar together. Cook in a water 
bath; the water should simmer half 
an hour after it boils. Leave the 
bottles in until the water is cold. Add 
brandy or not as preferred. 

Pineapples, A Simple 
Method ox Canning.— Uequired : 
fruit, sugar, and water. Cost, variable. 

The fruit should be pared, and freed 
from the eyes and all parts that are 
discoloured ; then slice thinly, and 
take the core out. Allow a pound and 
two ounces of sugar for each pound of 
fruit after triinining it; put both 
together in an eailhen pan over-night, 
and next day put in the prese.‘rving- 
pan and bring to the boil quickly, and j 
let it boil for a few minutes. Tin 
exact time depcaids on the condition of 
the fruit; but the thing to avoid is 
slow cooking, which 8p(»ils the flavour 
and colour. Then put in jars, and seal 
as directed for peaches (page 1134). 

Pineapples in Bottles and 
Tins. — The best bmnds are put up 
both in bottles and tins in “heavy 
syrup ” ; they may be bad both sliced 
and whole, and are admirably adapted 
for first-elass dishes of every descrip- 
tion, incli.ding dessert. The cheaper 
kinds, sold at from Gd. to Is. per tin, 
are generally in juice only, and, as a 
rule, are excellent value. If sliced, 
and the juice boiled up with sugar, 
very good compotes can Ik* made at 
small cost. iSometiines the tinned 
fruit is mixed with fresh for various 
dishes. Unquestionably the flavour of 
the fruit is best preserved in glass, and 
the bottlifs w’ith screw tops arc to be 
recommended. Cost of the choicest 
brands, from Is. Cd. to 2s. 6d. on an 
average. 

Pippins, 'Normandy, with 
Whipped Cream.— After soaking 
the fruit as directed on page 1105, it 
should be cooked in a nice syrup. (5>r 


PkAIIS W'lTIt WHirPEU CuEAM, p. 1135,) 
If the cream be of two or three 
colours, and used alternately, the dish 
is very pretty. Any bright dried fruit 
may be used for garnish. 

Plnms. — There are a great variety 
of plums. The best known are magn um 
bonum, greengage, Victoria, Orleans, 
and other red and pui’ido plums, bear- 
ing different names. Plums arc most 
unwholesome if eaten raw in an unripe 
state ; and over-ripe fruit is equally 
injurious very often. The skins, when 
raw, are said to be quite unfit for 
consumption by many winters ; and, 
for the Ijest dishes of cooked fruit, 
the\’ are generally removed. Small 
plums, w’hich resemble damsons, are 
often sold in place of damsons, and 
may he preserved in the same way. 
C’ost, as variable as the kinds ; from 
Id. to 6d. JK-T pound on an average. 
{Sec recipes under Damsoxs, Gkeex- 

fJAOES, AND ^[.UiXl M PoNTM ; also 

Stone Fiu it and Fui its, Stone.) 

I Plum Jam.— (*^Vr recipes referred 
to above.) For nnripc plums, allow- a 

* jKuind of sugar to the pound of fruit ; 
mixed plums may be used. Some of 
the stones may with advantage bo 
removed, as tlu‘y rise in the pan ; and 
the kernels of half of them will 
improve the jam. The fruit and 
sugar should be spread on dishes for a 
few hours before boiling. If the skins 
arc to be removed, scald the plums. 

Plums, Compdte of.— Owing to 
the diflerence in plums, the approxi- 
mate quantities only can bo given. 
K«‘quir(‘d : about a pound of plums, 
1ml f a pint of waiter, and six to eight 
ounces of sugar, (^ost, uncertain. 

Hemovi* stalks, wipe the fruit (if to 
be skinned, scald it until the skins will 
come off ; if ripe, they may be removed 
without scalding), aiid boil the sugar 
and water; then add tho fruit, and 
cook as long as necessary. For a 
family dish, if a large quantity, cook 
in a jar in the oven, adding tho sugar 
towards tho end. Tho kernels improve 
the dish for most tastes. A steel knife 
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should not be used for peeling; a 
silver one or spoon handle is best. 
Rinse the fruit in water if the skins 
are not removed ; if they are, omit the 
treatment. Put in a stewpan in alter- 
nate layers with the sugar, the latter 
being top and bottom. Add enough 
water to moisten the sugar, no more. 
Shake the pan until the contents boil, 
then cook as long as needed, giving a 
gentle stir or shake now and then. 
Whether the fruit be iwirtiall}' or 
fully ripe, it is equally good thus. 
If properly sweetened, w’hen cold, 
the syrup should be almost a jelly. 

Pomegranate.— This is the fruit 
of the pomegranate tree {punica gratia- 
tum)^ a plant which grows to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
fruit is a pulpy man)’-sceded bcTry 
the size of an orange, covered with a 
thick brown coriaceous rind. Its 
vahie deiKjnds on the smallness of the 
seed and the largeness of the pulp. 
The pulp is of a reddish hue, and has 
a pleasant sub-acid taste; it is very 
refreshing. The singular and beautiful 
appearance of the fruit contributes to 
the variety of the dessert ; pome- 
granates, being ix)werfully acid and 
astringent, are used medicinally in 
fevers and inflammatory disorders. 

Prickly Pear, or Indian Pig. 

— This fruit is in the form of a fig or 
pear, with clusters of small spines on | 
the skin, which enclose a fleshy pulp | 
of a red or purphi colour, and an 
agreeable sub-acid flavour. It is im- 
ported into Britain to a small extent 
from the McHliterranean. In the south 
of England the plant grows in the 
open air, and occasionally riiwns its 
fruit. 

Quince. — The common quince i.s a 
hard and austere fruit ; when 8tcw<‘d 
with sugar, however, it b(;comes un- 
commonly jdeasant, and in this way is 
often eaten alorur, and often to impart 
a flavour to apple pies. A delicious 
bevenige, something like cider, is aljw> 
made from it. The seeds readily im- 
part their mucilage to water, and will 


convert forty or fifty times their 
weight in water into a substance thick 
as syrup. The quince was grown by 
the ancient Greeks and Homans; in 
our own day it is cultivated in the 
South of Europe, in England, and in 
temperate climates generally. Quinces 
are peculiar for the strong odour 
which they exhale: this odour is a 
sign that they are fit for use. On 
account of it, the fruit should not be 
kept closely shut in a place where it is 
likely to be felt unpleasantly. 

Quince Jelly. — There are a 
number of ways m making this so far 
as the proportions of fruit, sugar, and 
w'ater are concerned. The following 
is a good n^eijK). Required : four 
pounds of fruit, two pints of water, and 
twelve ounces of sugar to every pint of 
the strained juice, or fourteen ounces 
if the quinces should be very tart. 
Cost, very uncertain. 

Taro, core, and quarter the fruit, 
and throw it at once in the w^ater in 
wdiich it will be boiled. It should l)e 
quite sound. Boil gently until soft, 
but not broken up, and turn the whole 
into a cloth, and leave to drain. The 
juice should be boiled for twenty 
minutes, and the sugar added, and 
agjtin boiled for about the same time, 
or longer if a large quantity is made. 
It wants very thorough skimming. 
Some prefer to put sugar and juice 
together at first, and ix)il it from 
twenty to thirty minutes only, in 
w'hich ca.st? equal weights of sugtir and 
juice should be used. In either case 
nipid boiling is n<.‘oded, as long, slow 
boiling injures the colour. The exact 
time is not easily given, as the fruit 
varies very considombly in its setting 
proi>ei-ticH. A ini.xturc of apples and 
quiueits will make a jelly that is 
apjireeiated by many pi'Ojde. 

Quince Marmalade, 

Snp erior. -'j’ake some rijw quinees, 
w’asn them, and put them whole into a 
preserving- pan, w'ith as much ladling 
wttUfr as will cover them. I.et them 
simmer gently until they are so soft 
tlmt they can he easily pierced with a 
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pin. Lift them out, peel and core 
them, put the cores and skins hack 
into the water, and boil until it is 
considerably reduced, then strain it. 
Cut the fruit into thin slices. Weigh 
these with an equal weight of sugar. 
l*ut them with the sugar into a pre- 
serving-pan, ])our over them the 
strained liquor, boil the whole slowly 
over ii gentle fire, and stir with a 
wooden spoon till it is thick and 
smooth. T(?st as usual, and when it 
j(?llieH it is done. Tut it, whilst hot, 
into glasses or jars, and cover in the 
usual way. Time, four hours or more. 
Cost, variable. 

Another «w/.— Slice the fruit with- 
out paring or coring, wipe with a 
clean, damp cloth, and boil with a ])int 
of water to three pounds for three 
hours, stirring often. Kiib through a 
sieve, and add two pounds of sugar, 
then boil for half an hour quickly. 

Quinces, Canned. — Tlne.^^^ an* 

cluup and good. U’hey are of nice 
colour, and may he served as they are, 
or converted into a i)uree by draining 
off the juice. Th(‘y also make good 
j)i(‘8 and puddings, ic. Owing to the 
high flavour they may he mixed with 
advnntiige wdlli api)les that an* jmst 
their In^st, and somewhat delicieiit in 
flavour. 

Quinces, Preserved Whole. 

— This is a rather troublesome but 
very good inetlud. Tare lb(' fruit, 
and scoop out the con's without i»j»eu- 
ing; simmer in boiling water to cover 
until soft. Drain on hair sieves, and 
boil the liquor with a pound of .sug;ir 
for every pound of fruit used; jiour it 
over the quinces, and leave until next 
day. "i'hen potir the syrup off, taking 
care not to break tlio fruit, aud add to 
it as much apple jelly us will sufiice to 
w(dl cover the quinces. When di.s- 
solvcd, put the quinces in, and lH)il 
until clear, then put them in one- 
pound jars. Jloil tlie liquor until it 
jellies when poui*ed on a idute. ITuui 
pour it over U»o fruit, and cover wlieii 
cold. Quince jelly is better than 
apple jelly for the above purpose («<r 


recipe), or use half aud half if con- 
venient. Should the fruit seem likely 
to break when boiling in the syrup, 
lift it out carefully and pour the 
syrup over, then re*-hoil, and repeat 
if needed; great care in storing is 
required. 

Another way. — Instead of using 
apple or quince jelly, some of the 
seeds may bo boiled in the water to 
give the necessary consistence. 

Baisins.— (‘SVe page 811.) 

Raisins with Almond Paste. 

— [See Fkuits Fauci es, page 1122.) 

Raisins, Stewed, for Por- 
ridge and Plain Puddings.— 

Required : some raisins iind water. 

Take as many raisins as may he 
wantod, and stone them, then cover 
with cold water, and let them soak for 
I a few' hours — ten or twelve if con- 
' V(‘nient. Then cook them in a stone 
jar or stew pan, either on the hot plate 
of a i-jinge or in tlu' ovtm, which can 
scarcely be too slow', for the dish is 
another tiling altogether if thecoitking 
1 m‘ hurried. The i-;iisins will sw'cdl a 
good deal, and no sugar is wanted 
uiib'.ss Da y are dry and jioor; but such 
are not to bo recitmnu.niled. They ai*o 
nourishing and easily dige.<ted, and 
po.sse.s8 laxjitive properties. To some 
I palates they are more acceptable if 
j slightly flavoured with sjuco or lemon, 
i {-Str also the rec'p.'S for figs and 
juuiie.s.) 

If sultana raisins are used a little 
sugar may be wunU'd, but the dish is 
not so good. A small quantity of fruit 
syrup may bo added with advantage. 

Raspberries.— 'i'ho ra.vpliorry is 
a delicious fruit, extensively used in 
cookiry ami in the manufacture of 
various cordials. It is wholesome and 
1 refreshing. Then' are two kinds of 
; ra.splH*rrle.s — the red and the white. 

The white is the rarer of the two. 
i This fruit is a native of Great Britain, 
and is often mot with in woods in 
j low’-lying situations. To most tastes 
I it is very grateful as Nature pi*esenta 
! it, but by the addition of sugar it is 



Raspberry Comp6te, Ex- 
cellent. - KequirtHl : fruit, t urninl 
juice, and siiirar as \h'1ow. 

Tak^ rii>e fruit, picked with care, 
and for a pound allow just enouarh red 
cuirant juice to (ovei ; v»r a little water 
may be mixed with it. U^e a shallow 
pan, add a f<‘W ounce‘s of lump su 2 :tr ' 
to the juice, and as soon it boils lay 
the fruit in and co^er, tlun renmve 
from the fire, and ])our into a dish 
when cold. A china }Kin must he 
usc?d. Should the syrup be loo thin, 
take the fruit out with a S'kimmer, and 
boil up the syrup sharply for a minute ; 
but the oldect is to retain the fresh 
flavour. This is delici(.»urt with pml- 
dings hot or eold, or with plain or 
frozen cream, as an adjuiiet to many 
sweets, cakes, Arc., and is also ex- 
cellent iced. 

Raspberry Htunmery,— B- il 

fresh fruit with a p^ill of white wim; 
vint?g-ar to the pound ; sieve* if, and j 
add susrar to sweeten, and som«* 
melted French f^elatixic diswdved in a 
little iKulinjr water, about an ounec 
for a pint arul a half mould. Turn out 
when set. An old fash itjiud hut very 
refreshing dish ; may he eaten abuie 
or with clotted cream. Also goes 
well with junket, &c. 

Note. — U se a china vesse*! for the 
boiling, or a jar in the oven will do. 

Rasjiterry and Rbnbsurb 
tTaxn. — This is a good family jam. 
Tbc rhubarb is to lie sliced and boiled 
for a short lime first ; then the rasp- 
berries added, and, after lialf an hour 
altogether, the sugar, 'J’he two fruits 
may he equal, or two-thirds rasp- 
beiTi<*B and one-third rhuharli. A 
pound of sugar for every pound of the 


Ut» of . pound 

to tottitoM omcM for « pou^d of 
ttefa^w^Ulwri^t Intofaway 
(ho ^ weight, Mqnind ia reodily 
calCiilatotL 

Ratp bdgwr JTlUllt^lhispbeiTies 
*H>on turn pioiildv, and f rashly picked 
ones are wanUsl. Ixiok thorn over 
with care ; put them in the pr<*«erving- 
{tiin, and hruisi* with tho hick of i 
wooden s|>ot>n. Ij<‘t them l>oiI for half 
an lionr ; add the sugar, warint'd and 
roughly clashed (about ten ounces to 
tho jiouiid, or twelve is thought bi'ttor 
by inan\ , hut the condition of the fruit 
has to Im* consideietl . Ihul until the 
jam w ill Si t. For long keeping, tho 
sugai should he inen* istsl ; but me have 
tasted rasjdurry jam for immediate 
consumption, made from «,‘ven less than 
ten ounces to the pound, %vhen a full 
flavour of the fruit m'as desired. It 
manfs well skimming, or mill look 
nimbly. Cost, about 5d. to Od. jxr 
pound. 

Anothd' va ;/. — If tlic fruit cannot 
conveniently !»•' preserver! at once, and 
if some is not fully ripe, tt« at it thus : 
Albov twflve or fourtr*eu ounces of 
sugar to the jxMind, and sprr*ad it over 
thr? fruit r*n iJishr-s until ner-dr*d : a fern' 
hours mill f»r»t harm it Fill in the 
pan and stir until it comes it» ihr* l)oiI. 
then boil *r< ritly; wh(*n dmie, it will 
hang to Ihr* spoon, and set on a cold 
plate. 


Another nat/. — F.rpial m*eij»hljs of 
fruit and sug:ir. with a quarter (»f a 
junt of rnliit** r urrant jiiirr* or mhitr* 
and r<*d nnxr* I lr» two pounds of fiuit, 
m*ill make a first -rale jam. 

Raspberry Jelly.—Tlimis 

exeelbmt for serving mith game, or 
for any of the ])ur{K>sr's to mhich Hkd 
('l uiiANT is generally applied. 

Ketiuired: three pints of r.isplMUTV 
jiiier*, a qiuirter of a pint of red cun-ant 
juice, and Im-o pounds and n half of 
Iwif sugar. Cost, about Od. per {KUind. 

1'hr* fruit should be pickisl and tho 
juii e drawn (page 1090\ ; then |>our it 
off and measure it, and boil with tho 
sugar, taking care to skim thoroughly. 



jamb, mxam, ftmmrm msm, 


Time to rimmor without 
t„ fifteen muintw: with th e wpr, 
twenty to twentf-fi« 

Tho uMial leaU aw t« 

Kinifh on diircted on pago IW. 

Notk«- -To 1)0 a auccoaa, Una mtial 
1 m- mntlo from dry fniit, and thj tto^ 
itlrtcc muat bo cool and dr>'. If iiacd, 
the jelly may be made from a rnialn^ 
of two-thirda niapborry and ono-third 
eurrant juico, and will bo found 
I xci'lk'iil. I 

Bad Cumnt Jam ^yry tu. j 

|Krior).— lb*<iuir<il : ctpial wfi|;liU of j 
n-il curniiita and Hugar. (W, aU»i!t 
r>d. to Od. l>t*r pound, but \ aria lib*. 

This is traiihjmrint, and of 1 

colour, iclaiiiinu:. ns nuicb as any jam , 
can, the fresh flavour of the fruit. 
The eiirmnts should lie of the Hiiest, j 
and picked in dry wtutlur. th<n j 
8trip|K‘d from the stalks at onix*. and 
put in the kettle with the suipir . stir 
over a brisk five, and lK>il for eight 
minutes after the liist Itoil up. Te.'^t 
as usual, dra^^ ing the pan away first, 
and if needed, Uiil for unolhi r niinuto 
or two, hut it should set in the time 
given. Those who object to a jam as 
sweet as this may u.se twelve or 
fourteen ouncos of sugar to the i»ouiid, 
then a little longer l>oiling is needtHi, 
and the jam is nither le.ss tine. Being 
boiled fast it ii> apt to rise in the pan, 
which should he only two-third.s filled 
at the commencement . 

Note. — Ordinary jam is made by 
boiling the cuixants first for about 
twenty minutes, and again with the 
sugar for about the same time. A 
mixtui*o of cunants may bo used. 

Bed Cmnrant Jelly. — Ke- 

quirod : fruit and sugar as la-low. 
Cost, alKuit 9d. to lOd. jxu' pound, on 
an average. 

Tlie Iruit should bo fim-, and 
gathered in dry w’eather. (See the 
directions on page 1096.) Pick it and 
put in a jar, and draw the juico by 
the first method given on |)age 1096. 
Strain tlii’ough a jelly laig, or a fine 
hair sieve, and later through folded 
muslin. Use no pressura for the best 
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eed lerfi drir 
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iflrre le iiMii 

direct (!■#* “jj! 

mttiii iini# ; llie «•» 

Hist no nmmi tkm mm Jm 
Vnkm wtU slt im mp l * Imik liihw# diwi 

afif^ Ihe 

aufftr. A lightrf JWly 

made by uaifig wune white mfterle 
I with lh«* fc*!. Tlw «4lief iwBiiftiai w 
I diawtitg tK«* jotcc mil be h 

\ mote loutvfiivnt. ami many thifiJf thet 
\ tin- s4-r*»nd nowb* gi'c-' • briglllie 
’ coIouihI June, llu' alK>ve abould be 
* ngaided as .» guide to tht‘ proportiona 
of flint and sugai, for aouie would 
like a >W{'etf r jelly, while others think 
twiKc or fiMirtien ouiiees of sugar to 
the pint of enough. Tliis is nn 
awnige 'l*he j)ots or gbiMva 

shotibl bf* small and beatiui ; if glasaea, 
hold thi-m owr steam for a minute or 
two. S-e that they htae no i racks in 
them, ‘l ie d<*wn as dirK'ted on jwge 
1097, letting the j* lly stand a day or 
two ; many le^ave it three or four days, 
co\ered, in u tool place. (6^ below*.) 

Ikd Currant Jelly. Homuui, 

— Take equal weights of sugar and 
fruit, and 1 km 1 them together, stirring 
wtll, for eight or ten uiinutt-a after the 
first boil up; then turn into fine hair 
sieves and let the juice drop without 
the least pressure ; put it in small 
jars us usual. This should be a 
orilliant colour, and ** set,’^ but not 
stifl'. With fine currants, the flavour 
and trans{)aien('y should bt* all tliat 
cun bo desin-d. 'I'ho residue makes a 
g<M»d common jam. 

Note. — St^r leniarks undtx Farir 
tlKLuis, ]mge 1096. Many persona 
add a pound of white currants to every 
thn-e or four (Kmiids of red, and con* 
sider that colour and flavour are 
thcraby improved; others use a ]pint 
of raspberry juice to four or five pints 
of currant juico; even an ounce or 
two of raspberries to each pound of 
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currants will g^ve a nice flavour, and 
a very excellent jolly is mado from a 
quarter of a pound each of raspberries 
and white currants to every pound of 
red currants. These variations, which 
are purely mattere of histe, do not 
interfere with the general principles. 

Mmbarb.— Rhuluirb comes into 
season in the spring of the year, just as 
apples are going out. It is therefore a 
most useful production, and it is appe- 
tising as well as wholesome gonemlly ; 
but there are many who cannot eat it 
without after-discomfort. When the 
stalks are fully grown and thick, the 
skin should he peeled off. Early forecd 
rhubarb, or clmmpagnc rhubarb, as it 
is called, is especially prized for its 
beautiful colour, and this only needs 
wiping with a damp cloth, not peeling. 
It should he cut with a sharp knife 
into the requisite lengths, or will look 
stringy when done. Cost, a few pence 
per pound bundle, early in the season ; 
often very cheap in tho autumn. 
Ehubarb takes up the flaA our of any 
other fruit very readily, and if mixed 
with but a small proportion of more 
cxpensiA^e kinds—as raspberries — will 
he found excellent, and a good substi- 
tute for raspbeirios. When made into 
jam, it mmt be cc»oked and sweetened 
thoroughly. 

Rhubarb, Compdte of.— There 
arc many ways of preparing this dish. 
Forced or champagne rhubarb may be 
treated thus. Wipe the stalks, but do 
not peel them ; cut them into any len gth 
— ^from an inch to two inches. For a 
pound, boil a quarter of a pint of water 
with six to eight ounces of sugsir, then 
add the rhubarb and cook softly until 
tender. The syrup may be thickened 
by longer boiling, aftfT the fruit is put 
in the dish for serving. 

Another way . — Boil the fruit, cut in 
three-inch lengths, fast in jdenty of 
Iwiling water until soft ; then at once 
drain tho water from it. Put it in a 
dish, and sprinkle over the sugar (half 
a pound or so to the pound), and leave 
until cold, when there wdll be plenty 
of syrup. A common mode— especially 


for late rhubarb, which must be pooled 
— is to cook fruit and water in a jar in 
the oven, adding tho sugar towards the 
end. A pinch of bicarbonate of potash 
rciluccs the acidity, and less sugar 
is miuircd. For superior dishes, tlio 
syrup may be c^olourtMl pink or green, 
according to the kind of rhuluirb. 

A not her way . — Scald the fruit, and 
put it with the sugar in a pan ; shako 
over the fire until hot, then simmer 
gently, shaking often. 

Note. — By scalding rhubarb in water 
for a f«*w 8CH,'ond8 lKjfoi*e cooking, the 
acidity is somewhat reduced. Unless 
well swoetem d. rhubarb is not agree- 
able or Avludesomc. 

Rhubarb Fool.— Peel the 
rhubarb or not, according to its age. 
Wash and dry it if not peeled. Put it 
in a china saucepan (or jar which can 
be set in a pan of water over the fire) 
with as much white sugar as may be 
required (about half a pound to the 
pound), and cook until it can be rubbed 
through a hair sieve with the back of 
a wooden spoon. Then mix it wdth as 
much cream or custard as will bring it 
to the consistence of ordinary cream, 
and servo cold. Some prefer to pour 
off a little (>f the juice; then the sugar 
should not be added at first. If not 
sw’cet enough at firet, put move sugar 
in as soon as taken from the fire ; 
powdered sugar should alw’ays be w*nt 
to table w ith it, and ^ome serx’e ‘ lotted 
cream in a separate ve8.sel. 

Although a departure from the usual 
cu.stom, we think thi.s dish is much 
richer if the fruit be allowed to cool 
before tho cream is added; and it is 
certainly niccT if the cream be whipped; 
the bulk is also increased thereby. 

Rhubarb and Orange J am.— 

liequired : ibubarb, sugar, and oranges 
as below'. Cost, about 4d. per iK)und. 

This is exeel lent if ailtmlion be paid 
to (lebiils. Pare and cut the rhubarb 
into thin slices ; measure it, and for 
two quarts allow eight sw'eet oranges; 
allow sugar in the proportion of a 
pound to each pound of the mixtui'e of 
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orangefl and rhubarb. Put sugar and 
rhubarb together on a dish for a few 
hours. Remove the linds of the fruit 
(the yellow only), and boil them with 
the pips in water to cover until quite 
soft, then shred them as for marmalade. 
The water from the pips should 
bo reduced until only a few spoonfuls 
are loft, and this is to be strained to 
the rhubarb and sugar; put them in 
the pan with the sliced oranges, and 
boil and skim as usual until the jam is 
three-parts done, then put in the 
chips and finish the cooking. It should 
“jelly” well on the plate. This is 
sometimes made in a rough-and-ready 
way by slicing the wliole of the oranges 
without the preliminary boiling of the 
chips ; but it is not sjitisfactory, as the 
chips, by long boiling with the sugsir, 
get hard. If made as above, it will be 
found a very cheap and good substitute 
for orange marmalade. The rind and 
juice of a lemon in place of one of the 
oranges may bo recommended, and 
there are those who would appreciate 
a trifle more sugar, which should be 
crushed loaf as usual. 

Bhabarb Jam, Superior.— 

Required ; five pounds of rhubarb, the 
same weight of sugar, half a dozen 
cloves, the same of allspice homes, an 
inch of bruised i*oot ginger, half as 
much stick cinnamon, and a bible- 
spoonful of cuiTant, or raspbeny, or 
cheiTy j nice to every pound of rhubarb. 
Cost, about 4d. per pound. 

The rhubarb should bo peeled and 
thinly sliced, and put on a dish with 
half the sugar spread over it, and left 
for tw’elve hours. Then Iwil the syrup 
from the rhubarb with the rest of the 
sugar and tho spices tied in muslin 
until a syrup is formed; drop the 
rhubarb in, and cook ns long as 
necessary, skimming with care, and 
applying the usual The fruit 

syrup should go in a few minutes 
liefore tho jam is done. A little 
colouring may be added. The bag 
should bo removed and w’ell squeezed. 
This jam is very good, but the spice 
OUR bo omitted at discretion. 


BbHbarb Moulded.— Bequirod ; 
a pound and a half of rhubarb, three* 
quarters of a j>ound of lump sugar, a 
little water, and some gelatine as 
below. Cost, about 6d. to 8d. 

The fruit should lie peeM, and 
weighed after peeling. Put it in half- 
inch lengths in a saucepan, with water 
to barely cover, and cook for a short 
time ; then put in the sugar, after 
pounding it a little, and add the 
gelatine, half an ounce to an ounce, 
according to the weather. Stir, and 
boil for a quarter of an hour or so ; 
then remove the pan and colour the 
fruit a pretty pink, and pour into a 
mould. Turn out when set, and pour 
a plain custard round, if liked. This 
may be improved by adding a quarter 
of a pound of raspberries, reducing the 
rhubarb in projwrtion. A little essence 
of lemon or ginger may be added. 
This is a very cheap and nice sweet. 
If v(ry good and juicy, a few table- 
spoonfuls of sugar will sufiice. lliia 
is called also “ rhubarb cheese.” 

Bum or Unboiled Preeenre, 
German.— This is very good. It is 
made by degrees through the summer, 
ns the various fruits attain perfection. 
A start is made by putting a pint of 
rum in a jar ; for ever}* pound of fruit 
that is added a })ound of sugar is also 
put in. Five or six pounds of fruit 
may be allowed to this quantity of 
rum. A mixture of i-aspberries, straw- 
berries, cherries, currants, and ^ums 
or apricots will be found good; or 
mulberries or blackberries can be used. 
At each addition, stir up from the 
bott(»in with a wooden or china spoon, 
and cover with bladder until again 
opened. Stalks and stones are to be 
removed, and all fruit wiped free from 
dust. Whisky or bnindy may be 
used instead of or with rum. It 
should stand a month before using, 
and be covered secui*ely with bladder. 
The large fruits should be divided. 
These fruits serve for ices and other 
purposes. They are excellent for 
making into purges, and for other 
purposes, as well as for dessert. The 
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finest of fruit, at the right stage, of 
ripeness, is demanded, or the result 
will not be good. The sugar mmt be 
“ cane loaf.” 

Seville Oranve Jelly.— This 
preserve is more often bought than 
made at home ; it is of excellent flavour 
and colour. Required: the strained 
juice of eight Seville oranges, the thin 
rinds of two, sixteen sweet oranges, a 
quart of water, and sugar as below. 
Cost, about Is. per pound. 

The sweet oranges are to be peeled 
and freed from pips ; they are then to 
be sliced and put with the pips into 
the preserving-pan, with the water, 
and the rinds and juice of the Seville 
oranges. After simmering for half an 
hour, the liquor must be strained until 
perfectly clear. Then weigh it, and 
boil alone for five minutes; add its 
weight in crushed and heated loaf 
sugar of the best quality, and boil 
until it jellies readil^^ Store in small 
pots, and cover as usual. When liked, 
the rinds of a couple of the sweet 
oranges may be boiled with the rest. 
For a firmer jelly, the pips may be 
removed from a couple or three more 
oranges, and boiled with the rest ; or 
the water may be a little reduced. It 
is good for making ices, pudding 
sauces, and various sweet dishes. 

Shaddock Orange.— This plant 
was brought from the Fast Indies to 
the West, where it is now much 
cultivated. It sometimes produces 
fruit larger than a man's head; but 
they are of a harsh flavour and pale 
colour when compared with those of 
India, the flesh of which is sweet and 
of a deep-gold colour. When several 
sorts of orange are presented at the 
dessert, it makes a striking addition to 
the variety. The juice is of a sub-acid 
sweetness, and excellent for quenching 
thirst; and the fruit, from the thick- 
ness of its skin, will keep longer in 
sea-voyages than any of the other 
species of citrus. 

UShmAan Crab*, VrMMnr«d. 

—For preserving, the Siberian crab. 


should be gathered before they are 
fully ripe, as their fine acidity and 
agreeable texture arc then in perfec- 
tion; when mellow, they are mealy 
and juiceless. Fill the jars with them 
in order to judge what quantity will 
suffice, put them into a saucepan of 
boiling water, and barely scald them ; 
the moment one of the skins begins to 
crack, take them off the fire, pour 
them into a stone colander, peel them 
(this operation is easily performed, for 
the peel will curl up as fine, tough, 
and thin as gold- boater’s skin) ; then, 
having made a thin syrup, put the 
fruit into the jars, and pour it hot 
upon them, i)ush down the applea as 
they rise to the surface in order to 
insure their all coining in contact 
with the syrup, and set them away 
uncovered. On the following day 
pour them all out into a colander, 
place the syrup in the saucepan with 
more sugar, so as to insui'O a thick 
syrup, boil and skim it, and again 
return it hot over the fruit ; continue 
to keep the mouths of the jars open, 
and the next day, if they are soft 
enough, and the syrup appears suffi- 
ciently thick and clear, tie them over 
with bladder. In a week, look at 
them, and if any mould or fermentation 
begin to show, re-boil the syrup as 
before directed. For puddings and 
pies the Siberian crab cannot be ex- 
celled. These apples require neither 
peeling nor coring, and, if used before 
they become mellow, are juicy and 
brisk in flavour; the core remains 
entire, and imparts an unique and most 
delicious flavour. They are less trouble 
also than most other fruits, from their 
being dressed whole. 

Siberian Crabe, Preserved. 

— Sinq>le recijie. Required.; equal 
weights of lump sugar and crabs, 
the third of a pint of water, half a 
dozen cloves, and half an inch of root 
ginger for every pound of fruit. Cost, 
uncertain. 

Wipe the fruit with new flannelt 
and prick with a needle ; simmer the 
spice in the water until flavoured, then 
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strain, and boil the water and snpar 
together to a syrup ; about ten minutes 
is right; skim very thoroughly, and 
jmt the crabs in ; let them boil up, 
then take them off the fire and repeat 
three times, lotting them get cold each 
time. If then they look quite clear 
they are done ; but if not, they must 
Imve another boil. Put the crabs in 
jars, and boil the syrup up. ]\)ur it 
over when cold. Cover in the ordinary 
way. 

Sloes or Sloe Thom. —{See 

Sloe Gin in Jieveraffes.) 

Stone Fruit Preserved in 

Water, — Take small stone jars, 
holding a pound or so of fruit, and 
nearly till with the fruit, which is 
to bo very nearly but not quite ripe, 
and there must not he any with 
broken skin, (ireen gooseberries will 
answer equally well. Cover with cold 
water ; it should come an im-h or two 
above the fruit ; sot in a cool oven or 
on a range, where the water will be 
some time coining to the boil ; the 
moment it reaches this point remove 
and set the jars in a cool place, and 
when cpiite cold pour some pure salad 
oil over to the depth of lialf an inch. 
The jars with narrow' tops are the kind 
to use. Tie dowm w’ilh bladder or 
vegetable parchment, and set on 
shelves, whi(rh must not be wotted 
during the time the jars remain on 
them. The oil will o.xclude the air, 
but damp will ruin the fruit. Fruit 
in tho liard state only is suitable for 
this mode. 

Strawberries arfn-anked amongst 
tho most wholi'some ju-oductions of tho 
vegetable kingdom, and various writers 
have ascribed w'onderful healing 
powers in many disorders to this 
fruit. When dusty, or gtithered in 
ininy weather, th<^y sometimes have to 
bo washed for table, but this sliould 
only bo done when absolutely neces- 
sary. They should be passed quickly 
through clean water, hut not allowed 
to Ho in it a moment. There are many 
kinds of strawberries; the line.st are 


chosen for dessert purposes, but small 
scarlet are best for preserving gener- 
ally. In rainy sofisons, in spite of 
eveiy precaution, straw'berry jam and 
other j)reparations are not successful ; 
the colour, flavour, and consistence 
may all fail to come up to the mark, 
and for these reasons the proportions 
of sugar and fruit, and the time 
required for boiling, must be regulated 
accordingly. When straw’berrics are 
very watery,” or not fully flavoured, 
more sugar and longer cooking are 
needed, and in very bad seasons it is 
not advisable to attempt to pre/erve 
the fruit, as, ow’iiig to the excess of 
sugar necessary to keep it, the true 
strawberry flavour is lost. 

stiffness is imparted sometimes by 
the aid of materials foreign to jam 
proper, but we liave not included 
recipes of this kind herein. 

Strawberry Pool.—Kequired : 

fruit, sugar, and cream as below. 
Cost of fruit, about 8d. per pound in 
full season. 

Take a quart of picked fruit, and 
boil it with white sugar, from six 
ounces to half a pound, until soft; 
pass through a hair sieve, and when 
cold, add cream to make it of custard- 
like consistence. Custard is some- 
times used. {See Fruit Fools, Iced, 
page 1119.) 

The above j)ropoitions of fruit and 
sugar must be varied a.s I'cqulred. 

Strawberry Jam.— Gather the 
fruit after tw'o or three days of dry 
weather, when it is fully ripe, but not 
ovev-i’ipe, or it w ill be flavourless, and 
may be tainted with })itterness and the 
elements of decay. Pick the berries, 
and discard all that are at all unsound. 
Weigh tlie strawherries, and take 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar 
for each pound of fruit. Put a layer 
of berries into the presorving-pan, 
then a layer of sugar, and repeat until 
the pan is three-parts full or little 
moi'c. Very carefully remove the scum 
as it rises, and let the jam boil ^ntly 
until a little put upon a plate will set, 
or 1)0 stiff. Take the pan from the 
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firo, lot its contents cool for a few 
minutes, then pour the jam into jars. 
Cover in the usual way.' The flavour 
of strawberry jam depends a great deal 
upon the season. When the summer 
is cold, wet, and sunless it is difficult 
to make jam with the real perfume of 
the fruit, although it may be made to 
keep by long boiling and an extra 
allowance of sugar. Time to boil, 
three-quarters of an hour or more. 
Cost, about 6d. per pound in good 
seasons. 

Another uatj . — Pick the fruit, dis- 
carding any that are unsound. Boil 
it, stirring occasionally to keep it 
from burning, for half an hour, then 
mix in thoroughly, ojf the Jire^ twelve 
ounces of loaf sugar, broken into small 
pieces, for each original pound of 
fruit. Boil the jam quickly half an 
hour longer, or as long as needed until 
it will set, and put it into jfu\s in the 
usual way. 

Another way . — Take a pint of rod 
currant juice. Put this into a pre- 
8erving-i)an, and throw in four pounds 
of freshly-gathered rij^o strawbenies 
which have been jjickod and carefully 
looked over. liCt the fruit boil, remove 
the scum, and add four pounds of loaf 
sugar. Boil the jam quickly until 
done enough. Put it into jai-s, and 
cover these in the usual manner. 

StrawbeiTV jam is sometimes said to 
be too luscious. By this mode the 
fault is corrected, and currant juice 
assists the stiffening. A pnictical 
fniit grower directs that the straw- 
bi-rries be imssed through a cane sieve, 
then mixed with the sugar, and boile*d 
fast for twenlly to thirty minutes at 
the most, as he considers that long 
boiling injures it. 

Strawberry Jelly.— I^otpiired; 
fruit and sugar as below. Cost, from 
Is. per T>oimd on an average. 

llie fruit should be of tine quality 
and fully rii)e; for, under the most 
favourable conditions, this jelly wants j 
great care to ensure clearness and < 
i>crfect setting. From a fourth to a j 
fifth the measure of red currant juice I 


■ — although it detracts a trifle from the 
j strawbeny flavour — ensures firmness ; 
as StrawbeiTV juice alone is sometimes 
watery. ( See Strawheuhies, page 1 1 4 5.) 

Draw the juice as for other jtdlies, 
but as soon as it flows freely and before 
it gets thick ; for this reason, use a jam 
kettle, that the fruit may be w\atchcd. 
Strain with care ; a hair sieve first and 
muslin after may bo recommended. 
Allow fourtiHui ounces of sugar for each 
pound, w’eighed after straining; that 
is, equal to seventeen and a half ounces 
for each pint (u pint equals a pound 
and a quarter on an average), and it is 
often easier to measure than to w'eigh. 
A snmller amount of sugar is liked 
by many ; but longer boiling will be 
needed. Boil the juiec for twenty 
minutes alone, and for the same time 
or thereabouts with the sugar. See 
that it jellies well and quickly before 
taking it from the fire. The plate for 
testing should be quite cold. 

Strawberries, Bottled.— These 
are for flavouring purposes, to la'placo 
the fresli fruit wlien out of season, 
and excellent fur ices, purees, and the 
like for superior dishes. As the fruit 
is nf»t cooked, it is of the greatest 
importance that the finest be used, and 
of an equal degieeof rij)ene8s, gathered 
on a dry day and after dry weatlier, 
and that there be not one unsound 
bciTy. “Size’’ the fruit, putting the 
small in one bottle, and the medium 
and large in others. This is no cost, 
and but a trifle m(>re trouble. The 
IxAtles muA be dry. 'Take half the 
weight of fruit in pounded loaf sugar, 
and j»ut alteniate layers, sugJir top and 
bottom ; shake hard after every layer. 
When full, juit a round of bladder cut 
to lit the nc ck of the Inittle into tyich, 
and souk it w(dl in bmndy. 'J'heii 
cork, cov(*ring the under-side of the 
corks with bladder treated in the same 
way. Wax or resin tlic tops of the 
corks, and store in u suitable place. 
It must hr* very dry and cool. 
TTiese should keep until the strawberry 
season comes round again or longer. 
A tabliiS|)ooiiful or two of red currant 
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juico to every pint of fruit may be 
added. (For other modes of bottling, 
»ee Haspuekuies.) 

Strawberries, Comp6te of.— 

Take a pint of freshly-gathered ripe 
strawberries. Pick them, and put them 
into a bowl. Pour over them a little 
clear syriip "which has been made by 
boiling a quarter of a pint of w’atcr 
with five ounces of sugar for ten 
minutes. Cover the bowl conbiining 
them with a plate, and let them stand 
for an hour or more. Drain off the 
syrup ; boil it for a few minutes, skim 
it, and strain it over the strawberries 
piled in the centre of a compote-dish. 
The flavour of this dish will be greatly 
improved if a wine-glassful of red- 
currant juico is added to the syrup. 
When it is at hand, a glass of 
maraschino may also bo added with 
advantage. For a superlative dish, the 
syrup, after being flavoured with mara- 
schino or kirschenw'asser, may bo set 
in ico till it is almost frozen, and in 
this condition poured over the fruit. 
Time to soak the straw'berries, one 
hour. Probable cost, strawberries. Id. 
to 8d. per pound. 

Another icay . — Very good. Put al- 
ternate layers of fruit and sugar in 
a stewpan, with a gill of ciirmnt 
syrup to the pound. Shake over the 
fire for a minute or two, then turn 
out to cool. Flavour if liked. 

For cheaper dishes, make more syrup ; 
sometimes half a pint of water may l)o 
used to the above weight of sugar. 

Strawberries and Cream 

form a dish that needs no recommend- 
ation, and is appri'ciated whenever 
BorvtHi. A convenient w'av of preparing 
it is to stalk the fruit, and lightly crush 
it with a silver fork, then place it in a 
l>ow], and moisten with a little mani- 
schino liqueur, though some will pndtT 
the pui*e fiiivour of tlio fruit. It should 
then be dredged with fine castor sugar, 
and 1x3 covered thickly with whipped 
cream and set on ice or in an ice eave 
ft>r an hour if convenient. The dish is 
worth nothing if not cold. Another 
way, that is tiaoful for largt* parties, is to 


put some of the berries .in custard or 
ielly glasses, and treat them as above. 
These are handy to serve, and there is 
compactness about them; for after a 
time, the contents of a large howl will 
look more or less messy. The pro- 
portions of sugar to fruit must be 
regulated a good deal by the quality of 
the strawberries, and more sugar can 
be added, while it cannot be taken 
away ; therefore it is better to use the 
minimum quantity (about four ounces 
to the pound). 

A mixture of crushed strawberries, 
cream, and sugar goes in some parts 
by the name of “ Strawberry Squash ” ; 
it is often iced. 

Strawberries in Jelly.— This 
is a first-rate preserve of oeautiful 
colour and flavour. The thing is to 
keep the fruit as nearly whole as 
possible. Required : four pounds of 
small scarlet straw'bcrries of good 
quality, twro pints of red currant juice, 
and sugar as below. Cost, about 48. 6d. 
or more. 

The j)icked strawberrios and throe 
pounds of crushed lump sugar are to oo 
spread on dishes, and left for six hours. 
Put the currant juice in the kettle, and 
boil for a few minutes ; then add a 
pound and a half of sugar to it, then 
the drained syrup from the straw- 
berries ; bring to the boil again ; then 
add the fruit and boil for nearly half 
an hour; the syrup should “jelly” 
when tested. Skim w'cll. Cover as 
usual. Raspberries may bo similarly 
preserved, and w^hen colour is not an 
object, some of the added juice may be 
from other fruits. 

Sugar, Clarified, for &ioh 
Freaervea (German Way).— 

This is good wdth care ; it serves for 
candying fruit and many purposes. 
Take lumps of sugar, uni dip them 
quickly in cold w’ater : they will absorb 
as much moisture as is wanted. Watch 
that it does not boil over. When it 
boils, h‘t it simmer slowly ; and when 
little Ix'uds form, it is boiled enough. 
I Check the rising by means of a cold 
I spoon. 
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Snltanas to Serve with 
Meats. — These are for pfamishing 
cuiTies and other dishes, and are men- 
tioned in some of our recipes. The best 
fruit is wanted ; it should bo put in a 
saucepan with cold water to cover, and 
brought to the boil, then be strained and 
rinsed, however it is to be finished off. 

Compote, — Allow half a pint of water 
to three-quarters of a pound or rather 
more of fruit ; add a little sugar (the 
amount varies with the dish and its 
adjuncts — about an ounce) ; a bunch of 
herbs should be added, and a morsed of 
cinnamon, or a clove or two, or some 
allspice berries ; the herbs are to be 
removed after a few minutes unless a 
very small bunch ; or some essence .or 
wine of herbs can go in at the end. A 
bay leaf and a strip of lemon peel may 
he used for flavouring in place of 
herbs. Cook gently in a stcw’pan. 
The fruit should be swollen and the 
syrup much reduced. Tile on a dish 
and strain the syrup over. Time, about 
forty minutes. A’aiious additions can 
be made — such as a little wine, or strong 
or weak stock, according to the dish. 
A little lemon juice improves for some. 

Puree, — Same as above, but pass 
through a sieve to serve ; or choj) and 
jjound the fruit at first. Anothe r com- 
))6te or puree is made by mixing the 
fruit with about an equal measure of 
good brown sauce, with a little port or 
claret and a flavouring of fruit jelly, 
currant, or tomato. The jolly may be 
omitted, and tomato conserve added. 
A little chutney may be put in. These 
go with game dishes. 

Sultanas to Serve with 
Sweets. — Wa.sh only, or blanch as 
above ; then make a syrup with water 
and sugjir, increasing the latter to suit 
the palate. When done, flavour wdth 
spice or lemon essence ; or boil a stnp 
of orange or lemon peel w’ith the fruit, 
or use a bay leaf. Wine may be added, 
us for Figs {eee recipes). A small 
quantity of large raisins, stoncnl and 
chopt>ed, gives richness to the syrup. 

Tamarind. — ^This is the fruit'— or 
rather the pod— of a tree indigenous to 


the East and West Indies. It thrives 
also in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. 
In these countries it is sometimes used 
as an article of food in the form of 
confectionery, and it is highly thought 
of on account of its pleasant acid taste 
and cooling properties. The pod con- 
sists of two parts : the outer is fleshy, 
and the inner as thin as parchment. 
Iletwecn these tw'O there is a space of 
about a quarter of an inch, which is 
occupied by a soft pulp of a tart but 
agreeable taste. The pods are gathered 
when quite ripe, freed from the shelly 
fragments, and placed in a cask in 
laj'crs; boiling syrup is then poured 
over them till the cask is full. The 
syrup pervades every part, even to the 
bottom. When cold, the casks are 
beaded down and sent to market. The 
more refined mode of preparation, 
however, is to clarify the juictc of the 
fruit with the white of (‘gg, and form 
it, with sugar, into a clear transparent 
syrup: this and the fruit supplies an 
agreeable and cooling beverage. 

Tamarinds are used in chutneys and 
other compounds, and may bo bought 
in jars of one to sevem jwunds at about 
6d. for the small jars, and from 2s. 9d. 
upwards for the larg(‘r. The quality 
vari(*8 very greatly ; some jars contain 
little but stalk and stringy material, 
and but little })iilp. For this reason 
must mixtures into which tamarinds 
enter need sieving. 

Tomato Jam, Yellow, 
American. — This is a very nice- 
looking preserve, and may be used us 
an ordinary jam, or with rneat.s, &c., 
as red currant or other jellies are. 
Itequired : equal weights of yellow 
tomatoes and lump sugar, and three 
lemons for every twelve pounds of the 
two togetlier. Cost, varies with the 
season. 

The fruit should l )0 ripe and thin 
skinned. Take the skins off carefully, 
and put in single layers oti dishes, and 
strew the sugtir over, which must be 
pure cane, and should be roughly 
broken up. In twenty-four to thirty 
hours, pour off the syrup and boil it, 
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i^kimraing well until it begins to 
thicken, then put the fruit in, and 
cook in the usual way for jams, and 
apply the usual test. It should be 
done in about half an hour, and the 
lemon juice should be added just 
before removal from the fire. This is 
sometimes made by taking the fruit 
out with a skimmer at the end of 
twenty minutes, and boiling the syrup 
and lemon juice until thick, and pour- 
ing over the fruit in jars. The first 
mode gives a preserve that is most 
likely to keep well. 

Tomato Jelly. — Required: toma- 
toes, wfiter, and sugar. Cost, according 
to season. 

Take the fruit when fully ripe, and 
ns red as possible ; break it into a jar 
with a little water — about two or tlu'ee 
tablcspoonfuls to the pound, if the fruit 
is juicy, will siifiice. Draw the juice 
as for red currant jelly (page 10U6), 
tlien pour through a jelly bag, and 
boil with a pound of loaf sugar to each 
pint and a quarter of juice. The juice 
of a small lemon to a quart of juice 
will bo thought an improvement by 
some. Skim, test, and fini-h off as for 
other jclli<‘s. {See page 1097.) A few 
drops of carmine will improve the 
colour. Tliis is excellent with cold 
meat, game, or poultry, as well as 
with hot roasts. It may also be used 
to garnish salads of many sorts. 

Note. — It is more economical, but 
loss clear, if the fruit be well pressed 
in straining. A little red cuiTunt 
juice adds to flavour and colour. 

Vegetable Marrow Jam.— 

There are a great number of ways of 
making this, and with care it is a good 

§ reserve at little cost ; but much 
eponds ujwri the flavouring. Re- 
quired : six pounds of marrow, the 
same of crushed lump sugar, three or 
four lemons, and an ounce of bruised 
ginger. Cost, about 28., exclusive of 
the maiTOw, which is often very cheiip. 

Peel and core the inari'ow, and cut 
it in pieces about two inches long, 
cover it with the sugar on dishes, and 
leave all night; then add the peel 


of the lemons, free from pith and cut 
in thin shreds, and the sliced fruit 
itself, free fex)m a single pip (the slices 
should be very thin), bruise the ginger 
very thoroughly, and add to the rest. 
Boil for about an hour and a half, 
skimming well. The ginger should be 
taken out before storing. This is very 
mildly flavoured with ginger : some 
use a large proportion, and omit the 
lemons, though they are a great im- 
provement. A tablespoonful of brandy 
to the pound of fruit is a decided 
improvement ; it should be put in 
towards the end of the boiling. The 
marrows arc best of moderate size. 
Another way is to use the juice of the 
lemons only, and the grated lind. 
This improves the colour. A pinch of 
CJiyennc is considered an improvement 
by stuuc cooks. 

Alarrows are often preserved to 
imitiitc ginger. {See Apple Gingeu, 
page 1102.) 

Vegetable Marrow Marma- 
lade. — This is good and cheap, and a 
capital substitute for more expenrivo 
marmalade. Pare and core the inuirow, 
and then cut it in thin slices ; add 
Uvelve ounces of sugar to the pound, 
and, after a few hours on the dish as 
above, stir to the boil, then cook until 
almost soft. 'J'urn out into a howl, 
and wh('n cold add two good tahle- 
spooiifuls of orange or lemon marmalade 
fur every pound of mairow used; put 
hack and stir to the boil, and simmer 
until it sets, when the usual test is 
applied. If moi-e convenient, the pulp 
of some sweet oranges may be put 
with the marrow at shirting, and the 
gi-ated rinds, if liked. The sugar may 
be slightly increased. 

Another nay , — When nearly done, 
add the rind of an orange (cut in chips, 
and boiled previously in water) for 
every original pound of marrow. The 
pulp, or the juice only, should he 
added at starting. 

Walnuts, Candied.— After the 
outer and inner skins have been re- 
moved, the nuts should be put in a pan 
of water, and boiled until a needle will 
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pierce them easily. The nuts should 
be put, as they arc dmined, iii a bowl 
of tepid water, with the juice of a 
lemon. When cold, dip them in sugar 
prepared as directed on page 1147, 
under “ sugar claritied for rich pre- 
serves,” after first dipping them in a 
thinner syrup ; about half above 
strength. The nuts should dry 
between the two coatings; if more 
convenient, the coating with the thick 
syrup only will suffice. Turn about 
with a fork, and spread on fiat 
dishes; dry in a cool oven. Chest- 
nuts may * be prejMired thus, lloil 
them without breaking. The sugar 
may with advantage be fiavoured 
with a little liqueur for either kind 
of nuts. 

Walnuts, Preserved. — Re- 
quired : walnuts, sugar, and flavour- 
ing as below. Cost, about Is. or more 
per hundred. 

Some green w’alnuts arc to be put in 
a pan of cold water and left for a 
week, the water being changed daily ; 
then boil them softly until the point 
of a wooden skewer will pass readily 
through them ; put some ground 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, and, if 
liked, some grated lemon peel in 
addition, on a plate, and mix well; 
then put some in the holes of each 
walnut, or some prefer to stick whoht 
cloves and strips of stick cinnamon in 
with shredded peel. They must be 
drained on a hair sieve before the 
spices are put in. Allow fifteen 
ounces of sugar to every pound of 
walnuts, place them in alternate layers 
in a deep earthen vessel, cover, and in 
thirty-six hours drain off the juice 
and boil it up; put the nuts in, and 
simmer for twenty minutes or more if 
needed. Store as other jams. 

White Currant Jam.— This 
is considered a very delicious jam. 


Pkpial weights of fruit and sugar aro 
to be used, and boiled together fast for 
about ten minutes; the juice of a 
lemon for every four or five pounds of 
fruit improves ; add it after the boil- 
ing as above, and give two minutes 
1 more. The colour suffers if boiled 
I long; stir the whole lime, and skim 
1 well. Some add eighteen ounces of 
! sugar to the pound ; it must be well 
' sweetened, as it cannot be boiled as 
long as other fruit on account of the 
colour. Cost, about 6d. per pound. 

White Currant Jelly. — Ro- 

j quired : eighteen ounces of sugrir to 
j every pound of juice. 

I Draw it as for other jellies ; the 
, cuiTunts must bo lino and ripe, and 
free from dust. Roil together, observ- 
ing all the usual jirccautiona, for six 
I minutes, then add the juice of a lemon 
' for every six pounds of fruit first used, 

I and boil for two minute.s more. Tho 
' remarks above explain the reason of 
j the short boiling and large quantity of 
' sugar. When the jelly sets on a 
plate, or the back of a silver spoon, 
which should be cold when dipped in, 
it is done. Cost, 1 y, or more per pound. 

Whortleberry. — This berry goes 
under the names of windberry, bil- 
berry, and bartlebeiTv. It grows wild 
in abundance upon our heathy com- 
mons and uncultivated hills. Tliere 
are several variolies; the purple are 
rather larger than juniper berries; 
they aro covered with a fine blue or 
purple bloom, like the bloom of plums. 
This bcri'y, which is more often called 
bilberry than anything else, makes 
good pics and puddings, and may bo 
I made into jam or jelly ; the recipes 
I under Black Cuhuant will serve, but 
; more sugar must bo used ; about a 
; pound and a lialf to the pound of fruit 
or junt of juice. These preserves keep 
well, and are by some considered to be 
better the second than the first year. 



PICKLES, CHUTNEYS, & SEASONINGS. 

{See also Salads, Sandwiches, Savouries, and Vegetables.) 

PICKLES. 

This is tlio name given to many sorts of vegetables and fruit preserved in 
vinegar. The}’’ are used as accompaniments to cold meats, to garnish 
dishes, both cold and hot, and to flavour sauces, hashes and the like. 
Their manifold uses in the last-named direction are not fully appreciated 
by the majority. The first thing is care in the selection of the ingredients 
used, and their proper i»reparation. They should bo gathered at the right 
season, bo in tlie proper condition of ripeness, and gathered on a <lry day. 
They want trimming and wiping, but shoidd not be washed, unless they 
are afterwards to be partially boiled or soaked in brine or vinegar; these 
liints are detailed in the recipes. The vinegar must be pure. There is 
nothing more likely to lead to loss and disappointment than carelessness 
in this respect. Good brown malt vinegar answers for every-day pickles. 
*• French vinegar ” is dearer, and white wine ’’ is used when a pale pickle 
is recpiired. It is generally agreed that in point of wliolesomeness nothing 
is so good as pure malt vinegar. A thoroughly reliable dealer should 
always be applied to for goods of this description. 

The greatest care is needed that copper vessels are not used in the 
preparation of pickles ; if lined pans are not at hand, stone jars can be 
used for the boiling of the vinegar ; ivooden spoons are also a necessity. 
Glass jars for storing are always good, as the condition of the contents is 
seen at a glance ; but when made on a large scale stone jars are often 
used ; they are best corked and bladdered over ; or if likely to be soon 
emptied bladder will do, if the place of storage be dry ; but we must 
emphatically repeat that folds of brown paper, so often relied on, are 
useless; paper is not air-proof. When to be stored some time before 
opening, the corking is necessary {see page 1157). 

As to the storage, the things to avoid are damp and uncertain heat ; 
for this reason neither the kitchen cupboard nor the cellar is suitable ; a 
cool, dry store closet, or a spare room where tliere is a current of air, is 
better. If at any time folds of vegetable parchment have to be used in 
place of bladder, wo advise that it be brushed over on the under and 
upi>er sides witli wliite of egg ; but it is only safe to use it for pickles for 
immediate consumption, t&’ec Sweet Pickles, page 1177.) 

KETCHUPS, STORE SAUCES, &c. 

The cupboard should contain an assortment of these, all properly 
labelled and well corked. Those purchased should boar the name of the 
maker, and there are any number of good ones. We have before called 
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attention to the convenience of keeping a simply of new corks in tho 
house to replace those that are worthless ; the first cost is a trifle, and tho 
saving very considerable in the course of a year. Wooden-topped corks 
are recommended by some writers. Then there are metal capsuies ; or a 
dab of sealing-wax does a good deal to keep the contents of a bottle good ; 
a little cap of vegetable parchment, secnr^ by an elastic ring over the 
cork, is also worth remembering. It is cheaper "when buying sauces to 
get the large bottles ; but if likely to last some time, it is a good plan to 
till small bottles and use as required. All tastes may be met, some 
sauces being so mild tliat they are adapted to the most delicate dishes ; 
many of the best-known makes can be had both mild and piquant, which 
is a convenience. The place of storage, especially of home made ketchups, 
must be free from damp. 

When only a few kinds of sauce are stored, ihe most generally useful 
are anchovy sauce, mushroom and walnut ketchup, a flavoured vinegar or 
two, and a good Worcester sauce — we use the term “ good ” advisedly, as 
there are so many qualities in the market. There are other sauces very 
much like Worcester in flavour, and sold at a moderate price, and most- of 
them are good. Speaking broadly, sauces should not he added to delicate 
clear soups; they are mainly useful for thickened preparations of all sorts. 
They should never be added in sufficient quantity to overpower the flavour 
of vegetables when they form part of the dish, as in a stew, for instance. 
A bottle of browning will always be found handy. 

SPICES, FLAVOURERS, AND CONDIMENTS. 

It has been said that a volume would be required for tho adequate 
treatiiient of tliis subject, the details coniiect(‘d with the various products 
being so numerous. No sharp line can bo drawn between them, neither 
is it necessary f(»r our purpose. Some waiters attempt to define a coii- 
dinient as “a something eaten witli meat,” and a spice as “ an adjunct to 
a sweet dish,” but there is no weight in this argument; for does not 
ginger enter alike into a curry and an iced cream, and is not nutmeg as 
iisejpul for the stuffing of a joint as for the rice pudding of everyday life ? 
Again, any number of essences made from spices serve tho double pur- 
pose of flavouring savouries and sweets. We must, then, deal with tlie 
group as food adjuncts. By the agreeable flavours imparted food 
may Ijccome more palatable and ivliolefcome; but moderation should bo 
observed, or the processes of digestion may suffer. 

Space does not permit detail under separate headings of many, but 
the more important kinds in daily use are described, and reference should 
be made to the Index. Herbs are amongst tho most wholesome of 
flavourers. (See here the chapter on Vegetables, besides recipes in this 
chapter. See also Essences in the Index.) A spice-box with a good lid 
may be here mentioned as a liandy kitchen utensil. A ** herb-tray,” often 
used for convenience’ sake, is not to bo recommended, unless only enough 
for the day’s needs be put in, as the herbs lose strength by exposure. Ti»e 
same remark applies to tlie trays used for salt and pepper ; tor the latter 
a dredger is handy, and there is not much loss of strength, (See Kitchen 
Utensils at end of book ) 
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THE ABT OF SEASONING. 

The art of seasoning can only be gained experience combined with 
a knowledge of the properties of the matenals used, and a due apprecia- 
tion of the vailing tastes of those for whom the dishes are prepar^. We 
are here speakmg of the daily meals ; such things as pickles and the like, 
which are seasoned for keeping, require separate consideration. An 
important point is the difference of treatment between such ingredients 
as depend upon the action of heat for the derelopment of the savour and 
those in which the flavour is dissipated by heat ; many herbs and spices 
are types of the former, while volatile essences, and wines and spirits, 
belong to the latter. Vanilla essence furnishes a good example. It would 
be as useless to add this to a mixture before boiling as it would to put in 
whole spices just before disliing-up a sauce or soup. Grasp these facts 
at starting, and a vast amount of loss and disappointment will be saved. 

As to quality : of no single branch of cookery can it be more truly 
said that the very best is the cheapest, than in the matter of seasonings. 
The cook who prepares quite a plain soup, and seasons it judiciously with 
good spices, properly prepared herbs and vegetables, &c., will score a far 
greater success than one who starts with a richer foundation and ruins it 
with a cheap and nasty wine, or drowns its natural flavour by an overdose 
of ketchup. Apart from the question of purity, which is of greater im- 
portance than the majority seem to think, the saving in quantity required 
more than compensates for the extra price that has to be paid for the 
best seasonings, both solid and liquid. Tlicn, given the very best, how 
often are they spoilt by careless storage ! Herbs in paper bags, or lying 
about on pantry shelves ; flavoured vinegars with the corks left out or 
bad corks used; capers half covered with vinegar — these are some of 
the familiar forms of waste, and dishes made from such condiments arci 
bound to suffer. 

With regard to quantities, how often it happens that an inexperienced 
cook thinks that because one spoonful of a sauce or ketchup improves a 
dish, that twice the quantity ivill still furtlier improve; and liow fre- 
quently that second spoonful spells ruin. In many recipes, particularly 
when dealing with anchovy essence, this remark has been emphasised. 
But tlie caution is of general application. Then the palate must not be 
constantly re!i?d upon. Perpetual tasting of all sorts of edibles, flavoured 
with various herbs and other materials, will soon blunt the palate to such 
an extent that it will be almost useless so far as delicate dishes go. And 
yet many cooks keep tasting dish after dish. The thing to aim at is the 
ability to estimate approximately the amount of seasoning required. Of 
course, one lias to taste sometimes, as when experimenting with a new 
dish ; we would only guard against the formation of the habit. 

In preceding various chapters, mention is made of the manner of 
adding special seasonings. 

Allspice. — Allspice berries arc ence, one being much smoother than 
small and dry, resembling somewhat the other. Pimento is another name, 
common black peppercorns, though and Jamaica poppcrconis is still an- 
side by side there is a marked differ- other. Allspice may be had in the 
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ground state. It is often confused : juicy, a tiiflo less megar may bo 
'With mixed spice, ^hich is often , required. 

erroneously called aUapice; the latter < Bttrbttrias or CSmte to 
takes its name from its supjKJsed ro- j PioUo. — Required : fruit, rinegar 
semblance to a mixture of snne of (he « and gpi^e os under. Cost, xery 
ordinary spices, as jdngcr, nutmeg, and . ^-anable. * ^ 

cloves. But it will be found that the | Barbemes must be freed from any 
best qualities of mixed spice arc very i loaves and discidoured berries thero 
superior to allspice alone, and the one j ^lav bo amongst them. Crabs should 
cannot do duty for the other. have half tho stalk removed, and not 


Anchovy Essence, or Es- 
sence of Anchovies. — This 
one of the most useful and iKjpular 
of all the sauces, not only for its own 
flavour, but for its power of bringing?: 
out other flavours. The bottles should 
be kept well corked, and the bt'st 
brands always purchased. Cost, from j 
6d. per bottle. 

SiiKiMP A>*D Lobstku Essexce mav 


be quite rii)e when used, or they may 
burst in the pickle, and, as they aiy so 
often emplovcd for garnishing, this 
is to lx? avoidwl. Enough vinegar to 
cover them thoroughly is to be Ixiled 
with a t(‘as|XK.inful of i>epi)erroni8, and 
a bit of alum the size of a coffee 
berry, to each half gallon. Strain 
this over the fruit when quite cold. 
Sc*cure the jars well. 


be bought in the same way, but are not 
80 universally employed, th(uigh very 
useful for fish savouries and sauces. 

Apple Ckutney. — liequirt-d : 
two pounds of brown sugar, two qiwrts 
of brown rinegar (the best quality), 
four and a half pounds of good cooking 
apples, weighed after coring and peel- 
ing; a pound and a half of sultana 
raisins, four ounces of salt, an ounce 
of mustard seeds, the same of grattnl 
ginger, lialf an ounce of garlic, and 
a quarter of an ounce of pure cayenne 
pepper. Cost, about 3s., when apples 
are plentiful. 

Boil the fruit, sugar, and vinegar to 
a pulp in a jam kettle; cook gently, 
and take the usual precautions aaaiiist 
burning. The apples should be 
quartered only, unless verj' large. 
Turn into a ]in when done, and add 
the other ingredients. The raisins 
may be whole or chopped as j)referred, 
or half of each. The garlic should be 
ehopjxd to pulp ; it is better fresh ; if 
dri<jd, rather more may be used. Stir 
daily for a wx*ek, keeping the pan 
covered to exclude the dust, then put 
in dry glass brattles with wide necks ; 
cork or bladder them, and store in 
a dry place. This will keep for years, 
and is a cheap and very wholesome 
relish* When the fruit is excoc^fingly I 


Beans, French, Pickled,— 

The bf^ans should Ihj (puto small and 
young, and oven in size. They may be 
treated as gherkins (i)ag(‘ 1161) or as 
follows:— Put the beans, after wiping, 
in strong salt and water; leave for 
three days, and stir now and again. 
Put them in a saucepan with vine 
leaves under and over, and fill with 
weak siilt and w’ater ; leave on the fire 
until they turn green, then drain 
and put in jars, and jiour boiling 
spiced vinegar on. It should l>o a 
couple of inches above the Injans. Tho 
next day boil again, and w’hen cold 
cover for use. Cork well {we page 1167). 

Amt her way . — After the brine treat- 
ment at first, drain, and put in boiling 
vinegar w'ith vine leaves, and cover 
to keep in the steam; this is to b(' 
repeated daily until they are a good 
green ; the vinegar is then to 
pourcMl off, and fresh 8}>ieed vinegni* 
added. ITiat jjoured off serves for 
dishes for present use, but bv repealed 
boiling is not suited for the kofunng of 
tho pickles. This is true of other 
pickles trentod thus. Gherkins may 
be prepared in either of those ways. 

Beetroot Pickled. — The root 
should be boiled and left to g(d cold, 
then bo sliced, and put in cold vine^r, 
with a teas|KK)nful of salt to the pint, 
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and any approved spice; or spiced 
^dnegnr may be used. Some think 
a dust of cayenne sufficient ; or simply 
boil a few peppercorns and a clove 
or two with some of the vinegar for a 
few minutes. Generally the flavour 
of the root is liked, and much spu^e 
destroys it. A morscd of bruised 
ginger, with a few allspice berries 
to each pint of vinegar, may be re- 
commended. This is a pickle that is 
often made as required ; when for keep- 
ing, much more spice should be used, 
lh(‘ jar must bo well tied down, and 
the vinegar come well above the root. 

Carrots, previously boiled, rinsed in 
clean hot water, and then dried in 
a cloth, may be treated in this w'ay. 
The flavour will be almost equal to 
beetroot if left in the vinegar for a 
day or so. The two may bo used 
together. It is a good way of using 
up cold carrots. The rinsing is only 
needed when (‘aVrots have been boiled 
with meat, and would make the vine- 
gar greasy. Pickh's of this kind are 
much mor(‘ wholesome than uncooked 
ones. Parsnips are used with the 
carrots sometimes. A common pickle 
of caiTots and parsnips is made by 
j)uttiiig th(*in in the surplus vinegar 
of any sort of pickle, or a mixture 
of two sorts, as walnut and onion, or 
cabbage. Any thick pickle vinegar 
also answers. 

Note. — A better pickle is got by 
boiling the can-ots in their skins, then 
treating them ns beetroot. 

Bird Peppers, Pickled. ~ 

This is extronuily hot. It is some- 
times employed as a garnish, the 
** peppers bt?iiig served whole. It 
must he taken w’ith c^iution, particu- 
birly the pips. The peppers art^ added 
to chutney and other preparations to 
give pungency. 

Bottling CoiiKs, 

page 1167). 

Burnt Onions give a peculiar rich 
flavour and colour to soups of the 

g elatinous kind, such as ox-foot, &c. 
lit the taste is an acquired one, and 


small quantities only are to he used, 
and not until the cooking of the meat 
used is nearly over. Cost, from 6d. 
upwards. 

Cabbage, Picklad.7-This is a 

very simple recipe. Required ; a cab- 
bage, vinegar, and spices as below. 
Cost, about Is. 

The outer leaves should be taken 
off, and the cabbage cut in quarters. 
Remove the hard stalk, and cut across 
in very thin shreds. Spread on a flat 
dish, strew with a good handful of dry 
fine salt, and cover w'ith a second dish. 
In twenty-four hours drain in a 
colander, and remove any moisture 
by dabbing with a clean cloth. The 
vinegar should well cover the cabbage, 
and be first boiled for five to ten 
minutes with a coiqile of ounces of 
whole black pepper and half to one 
ounce of bruised ginger to two quarts. 
The full amount of ginger is often 
liked, and a good pinch of cayenne 
added. Pour it when cold over the 
cabbage, and tie down with bladder. 
This is soon ready for use, and loses 
both colour and crisjmess if kept long. 
A little red colouring adds to the 
a])pearanc(‘, and the cabbage will be 
crisper if the frost has just touched 
the heaves. Some consider a morsel of 
alum an improvement to the colour. 

Camp or Harvey’s Vinegu. 

— Required : a quart oi the best auno- 
gar, a clove of garlic, a quarter of 
an ounce of cayenne, half a dozen 
ancho^des, thi’oe tablespoonfuls of 
Indian soy, and the same measure of 
mushroom or w’alnut ketchup. Cost, 
about lOd., exclusive of anchovies. 

The anchovies should be cut up 
small, and the garlic chopped very 
finely; put them with all the rest 
to soak in tin* vinegar for a month, 
shaking often, and keeping the bottle 
tightly corked. Then strain for use 
through muslin, and store in small 
bottles. 

Capsicum or Cayenne Bs- 
sence. — Required: a pint of brandy 
or rectified spirits of wine, and an 
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ounce of pure cayenne pepper. Cost, 
varies with the spirit. 

These materials should ho put in 
a bottle, and corked and infused for 
two to three weeks. The clear liquid 
is then to be poured off and strained 
for use. It is very convenient to have j 
this at hand for the flavouring of 
sauces, &c., as the taste is quickly 
diffused. The strength of ca3^enne 
varies so much that the quantity of 
the above to use for each pint or 
tureen of sauce or gravy- can only be 
regulated by the cook; it is very 
pungent, and should be added drop by 
drop with caution. 

Capsicums, Pickied. — These 
may be i)icklcd either green or red. 
They^ are finest and ripest in the late 
autumn. It is best to gather the pods 
with the stalks b^dore they are red, 
as a rule. Required: capsicums and 
vinegar to cover them, and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and half an ounce of mace 
to every* quart of vinegar. 

The vinegar and spice and salt 
should be boiled together, then poured 
while hot over the capsicums. They*^ 
must be tied down with a bladder 
when cold, and should remain for six 
weeks before they* are untied, as they* 
improve by* keeping. 

Carraway Seeds. — These are 
very* wholesome. Besides the whole, 
ground seeds are obtainable, and are 
often lik(Kl for flavouring puri)0se8 
better. Cakes to which caiTaway*s are 
added become dry in less time than 
they otherwise would. A far smaller 
quantity than generally used would lie 
found more acceptable. Cordials, <S:c., 
arc often flavoured with carraways, 
and the medicinal uses are well known. 

Carrots, Picklod.— Beet- 
root.) 

Casaripe. — This is a form of 
browning which resembles soy*, but 
the flavour is less pronounced. It is 
used for soups, gravies, &c., when it is 
desired to imparl a gamey flavour ; it 
is, therefore, suitable for salmis of 
game, and all other dishes of the same j 


description. For stewed pigeons and 
other birds it is very nice, and may he 
used with advantage, in place of other 
sorts of browning, in highly- seasoned 
dishes of brown meat. It is sold in 
bottles hy^ grocers, and is a perfectly* 
hamiless pre]mration, being made 
from a plant that grows in the Ber- 
mudas. 

Cauliflower, Pickled. —When 
a crisp pickle is liked the vegetable 
should be broken in sprigs, as even in 
size as possible, and put between two 
dishes, with salt, as directed for cab- 
bage. After draining, cold spiced 
viiu'gar is poured over, and the jar 
tied down with bladder. If wanted 
quiekly*, or to be soft, boil in salted 
water for a minute, and drain, and 
l>our the boiling vinegar and spices 
over. 

Cayenne Pepper is a boon in 
the hands of an intelligent cook, but 
an overdose fs far from jdcasant. The 
kind ordinarily sold is insoluble, and 
lhereh>re leaves a deposit. Soluble 
cayenne, for R-hich “ Indian salt ” is 
another name, is a superior kind, but, 
owing to the salt that is mixed with 
it, care ifiust be taken when seasoning 
the dish not to over-salt it. The best 
quality cay*cnne is the most satisfactory 
both in point of flavour and true 
cheapness. Cay*enne is the active 
principle of “ devils ” of all sorts. ( 6 Vc 
recipes in Index.) 

Celery Salt, Seed, aud Es- 
sence. — These lueparations are all 
of service in the kitchen ; salt is eaten 
as a condiment, and used in salad 
dres.sings and other saueo.s. The main 
uses of the essences and seed are >us 
flavourers, when the fresh vegetable 
is out of season. Extreme caution 
must bo observed, and the safest way 
to use the seed is to tie a little in 
muslin and simmer it in the liquid 
— to be used for soup, Ac. — until the 
flavour is strong enough. A drop 
or two of essence will flavour a small 
boat of sauce sufficiently for most 
purposes. 
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Celexy Vinegar.— Take half a 
pound of the w^-cleaned root and 
white stalks of a head of celery ; put 
them, after shredding finely, in a 
pickle jar, and pour over a pint of 
boiling vinegar and half a teaspoonful 
of salt ; when cool cork, and in three 
weeks it can be strained and bottled. 
{See Green Mint Vinegar, page 1162.) 
When the root of the fresh celery can- 
not bo had, half an ounce of celery 
seed will serve the same jmrjiose, or 
some for choice use half of each. This 
is a very agi’ccable addition to many 
salads. 

Cherries, Fichled, Sim^^le 
and Good. — Required : cherries, 
vinegar, and spices as below. Cost, 
about Cd. to 8d. per quart bottle, but 
variable. 

Take fine Kentish cherries, and 
leave an inch of the stalk on. They 
must not bo over-ripe. Put them in 
bottles and cover with good vinegar — 
cover for three weeks ; then boil the 
vinegar up with a blade of mace, half 
an ounce of coriander seeds, half a 
toaspoonfiil of white peppercorns, and 
a pinch of cayenne, or one or two 
chillies, to the quart ; all the spices are 
to be bruised and tied in muslin. 
ITiis should he cold when added to 
the cherries. Tie down and keep a 
month before using. A^ory nice as a 
gamish, as well as to servo with meat, 

Sc. 

Note. — The common kinds of black 
or red chciTies may be thus pickled. 
{See also Sweet Pickles.) 

Cllillies. — Dried chillies are used 
for making chilli l inegar, and jiickled 
chillies are ns(‘fiil for ornamiuital pur- 
poses, the bright red skin cf»ntra.sting 
well with ghcTkins and other green 
edibles, particularly for soles and other 
white fish. 

Clllltxi6y8. — There is a wide 
difference in the flavour and quality 
of the various chutneys sold, ipie 
very best are made abroad and im- 
ported by several leading English 
firms ; but many good ones arc made 


in this country from Indian recipes. 
Most chutneys are a mixture of acid, 
sweet, and hot ingredients, and they 
form agreeable compounds. The sweet 
kinds are more generally used as a 
relish to meats ; but the hot ones are 
frequently added to curries of all 
sorts, as well as to devilled meats 
and fish. A skilful cook finds endless 
uses for chutneys. To mention all 
the sorts would he impossible, but the 
following are in general use : — Madras, 
Bengal Club, Tirhoot, Lucknow, Indian 
Mango, and others named after in- 
dividuals. Lucknow chutney is i*e- 
ferred to in some of our recipes, and 
is very nice. The directions for home- 
made articles of this description will 
be found reliable ; at the same time 
they are but substitutes for the real 
thing. (See alphabetical recipes.) 

CixmaiXllOll i^J a spice which some 
dislike very much ; though when 
blended in small quantities with other 
spices — in mincemeat, ior example — it 
is useful. It consists of the true l)ark 
of a small evergreen tree of Ceylon. 
Cinnamon has medicinal uses. Cassia 
is similar in flavour. 

Cloves are the dried calyx and 
flower buds of an evergreen tree be- 
longing to the myrtle order. They ai-e 
sold also in the ground state, and es- 
sence of cloves is a useful prcpanition. 
Like mace, care should he taken in 
using cloves, as they contain a pungent 
aromatic oil in considerable quantity. 
It would he difficult to say for what 
purposes cloves cannot he used ; every- 
one knows them in connection with 
apple pie ; and they enter into cordials, 
&c., as well as savoury sefisoning 
mixtures. 

Corks, and Bottling Wan, 

— These methods render the corks air- 
tight : — 1. Melt one jmrt of beef suet 
aT\d two jmrts of white wax, dip 
the corks in and let them dry, then 
repeat. 

2. Melt a pound of common red 
sealing-wax '^dth a pound of black 
resin and half a pound of beeswax. 
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Gentle heat should he used, and the 
mixture stirred ^’ilh a tallow caudle 
to prevent biuning. Lot the wax coat 
the edges of the bottles. Unless the 
place of storage be very bad, either 
of these modes alone will suffice, 
thoiigh some c-arry out both processes. 
To bladder corks, a piece of bladder 
should be put under the cork before 
it is inserted in the neck of the bottle, 
a second piece being tied over; or 
vegetable parchment does for the under 
side very well. Some prefer to use 
wash-leather. To preimrc the bladder 
for the outside, it must be damped, so 
that when dry it will stretch and 
thoroughly exclude the air. To save 
trouble, bottling wax may be bought 
ready for use at any good oilshop. 

Cncamber Mangoes.— Choose 
largo green cucumbers, not very ri])c, 
cut a long narrow strip out of the 
sides, and scoop out the seeds with 
a teaspoon. Pound a few of these 
with a little scraped horse-radish, 
finely-shredded garlic, mustard-seed, 
and white pepper ; stuff the hollows out 
of which the seeds came as full as they 
will hold, replace the strips, and bind 
them in their places with a little 
thread. Boil as much ^dnegar as will 
cover them, and pour it on them while 
hot ; repeat this for three days. The 
last time boil the vinegar with half an 
ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves, 
two oimccs of pei)per, two ounces of 
mustard-seed, a stick of horse-radish, 
and one clove of garlic to every half 
gallon of vinegar. Put the cucumbers 
into jars, pour the boiling liquid over 
them, tie the jars closely down, and 
set them aside for use. Time, four 
days. Cost of cucumbers, about 6d. 
ciich when in full season. 

encumber Mnstard Fickle. 

— This is thought to be more whole- 
some than the ordinary kind, llo- 
quired: cucumber and a pickle as 
under. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Peel and cut the cucumber in culjes 
(or hjave the peel on if liked), 
and allow, if liked, a little minced 
onion ; put both on a dish, and 


sprinkle a tablespoonful of salt over 
if a large cucumber, and drain in six 
hours. Make hot spiced vinegar as 
directed for various other pickles, and 
to a quart allow a dessertspoonful of 
good mustard; for some this may be 
doubled; it should be mixed with a 
little warm vinegar, and added after 
the spicos, &c., have boiled up well; 
pour the vinegar over, and cover the 
next day. This is best eaten soon. 
If stored, the bottle must be corked 
and bladdered ; as a safeguard bladder 
should be put under as well as over 
{see Corks, and Bottling Wax.) 

Cucumber Vinegar.— This is 
useful for salads, hashes, &c., and to 
flavour cold meat. Required : cucum- 
bers, shalots, vinegar and spices as 
below. 

Take as many cucumbers as may be 
wanted, and allow a shalot to each, or 
two may be used ; wipe the cucumbers, 
and slice them without i)ariDg ; ])iit 
into wide-mouthed bottles, and pour 
over cold vinegar to well cover ; add a 
clove of garlic, a toaspoonful of white 
pepper, and the samc^ of salt for every 
quart of vinegar. Let all infuse for a 
fortnight, then strain into small 
bottles, and cork tightly. Freshly- 
cut cucumbers are essential. 

Note. — The young leaves of buniet, 
soaked in vinegar, will serve as a 
substitute for cucumbers. 

Curry Paste and Mulliga- 
tawny Paste should be got of a 
reliable d(jaler, as the qualities vary 
greatly, l^astes of varying degi*ees of 
strength are to bo bought, adapted to 
all palates and every dish. After 
oj>ening a iar of either, it must be 
w'cll corked up again, for all these 
])reparatioii8 lose flavour qtiickly. 
They suffer greatly both by exposure 
to air and damp. Chirry paste is 
generally more ])Uiigent than mulli- 
gatawmy ; the latter is thcrchire more 
suitiKl to delicate dishes and fM>iips. 
As a rule, a mixture of cun*)’ |x;wder 
and paste will give the Ik*^ nrsults. 
A suiqdy of powdereil coriander seed 
should kept, as by its aid any cun*)* 
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stuffs that have lost strength may he 
revived ; with every care they will 
become weaker, and this should be 
remembered in estimating the required 
quantity for any dish. {See Cuuky 
P owDEK below.) Cost, very variable, 
some brands being much higher than 
(»ther8— from a shilling to three or 
four, for the largest-sized bottles or 
pots, 

Cnrry Powder. — We think 
that curry powder is better and cheaper 
when bought than made at home, all 
things considered. When possible, 
it should be got of a dealer in Indian 
I>roduce ; such as live in large towns 
will have no difficulty. If bought in 
the loose state it is likely to turn out a 
failure, for nothing varies more in 
quality. The ingredients not only 
want blending properly, and in the 
fresh state, but to be sealed up at once 
that the fmgrance may not bo lost. 
Ijurgc dealers sell powders to suit all 
classes of curries, from the mildest to 
the hottest. Ainong.st oth('r ingre- 
dients, some of which can only be got 
abroad, may be mentioned tunmu-ic, 
saffron, pepper, cayenne, mustard, 
coriander, cumin, cardamoms, ginger, 
and other spices, as the usujil ingre- 
dients c»f curry powder. Kice powder 
and cocoa-nut, dried and ]K)unded, 
are frequently added to the best kinds ; 
the rice powder is made by frying rice 
and grinding it. 

Xo. 1. — lir. Kitchener’s. — Put five 
ounces of turmeric, six of coriander 
seed, two each of black pepper and 
mustard seed, half an ounce each of 
(dnnumon and cumin seed, and one 
ounce of lessor cardamoms, in a cool 
oven for one night. Pound thoroughly 
in a marble mortar, and rub through a 
sieve. Keep in a well-corked bottle. 

Note. — This is a larger amount of 
cinnamon than is usually employed, 
and it is often omitted altogether. 

Xo. 2.— Half a pound of coriander 
seed, two dmehms of saffron, a half 
teaspoonful of cumin seed, half an 
inch of stick cinnamon, a saltspoonful 
of black pepper, and two ounces of 


rice-flour, to be mixed as above 
directed. The author of this directs 
that at the time of preparing the 
curry some powdered bay leaf bo 
added, and for a hot dish a pinch of 
cayenne. This may be reduced in 
strength, and cheapened by the 
addition of a few ounces of turmeric, 
and will then be superior to much of 
the cheap curry powder, which con- 
sists for the most part of turmeric. 
When for use with brown dishes, it is 
an improvement to bake the rice flour 
in the oven to a golden bro^sm; but 
this necessitates the use of two bottles, 
one for brown and one for white 
dishes; in the latter the rice is used 
in the unbaked state. A suspicion of 
garlic vinegar is added to some curries, 
and a chilli or two simmered in the 
gravy. 

Note. — recipes for Curries in 

the Index. See also Chutneyb, page 
1157 .) 

Curry Sauce, to which reference 
is made in other parts of this work, is 
sold by grocers, and is useful for 
serving wuth hot or cold meats. A 
very good home-made substitute can 
bo obtained by j)utting three ounces of 
good curry powder in a bottle with a 
quart of strong vinegar. Cork for a 
fortnight, and then strain the liquid 
through muslin, or filter it. A very 
small quantity will give a pleasant 
zest to sauce, or the gra^y used for 
hashes and stews, and the like; it is 
of great use in imparting flavour to 
scrap dishes, owing to its acidity and 
piquancy. 

Doctor’s Zest. — Required: half 
a pound of salt, a quarter of an ounce 
of cayenne, a drachm each of mace 
and nutmeg, a drachm and a half each 
of cloves and pimento, half an ounce 
of mushroom powder, and a quarter of 
an ounce of dried lemon i)eel. Cost, 
about 6d. to 8d. 

The ingredients are to be pounded 
and mixed, then put in wide-mouthed 
bottles with glass stoppers. This is 
an old and very good mixture, and has 
a nupiber of uses, Jt is e^icellept for 
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forcemeats and savourj^ mixtures, for 
rissoles and croquettes, and the like. 
The mushroom j)owder improves, hut 
is not absolutely necessary, especially 
when fresh mushrooms are added to 
the dish. 

Eggs, Pickled.— Required : two 
quarts of good vinegar, thirty eggs, 
an ounce of black peppercorns, the 
same of allspice berries, and half an 
ounce of ginger. Cost, about Ss. 9d., 
with eggs at a penny each. 

A fourth the quantity of the vine- 
gar should be boiled with the spices 
and a teaspoonful of salt until reduced 
to half the quantity ; the rest is then 
to be added and brought to the boil, 
and then poured over the eggs (first 
boiled hard and shelled). If small 
eggs, forty may bo used. The vinegar 
should come an inch or two above, 
and the jar should be left for a month 
before it is untied. A covering of 
bladder is essential. This pickle should 
be made when eggs are plentiful. 
These are not only useful as a pickle, 
but for the gamislung of many dishes. 

Elderberry Ketchup. — Re- 
quired: a quart of elderberries, the 
same measure of '^dnegar, two ounces 
of shalots, two blades of mace, two 
inches of root ginger, a teaspoonful of 
cloves, and two teaspoonfuls of pepper- 
corns. Cost, about Is., exclusive of 
the berries. 

The berries are to be stalked, and 
put in an earthen jar with the boiling 
rinegar, and set all night in a cool 
oven; then drain the liquid from 
them, and boil it up with the spic^^s 
for about ten minutes; then bottle 
when cold with the spices. Strain 
as it is drawn off for use. This is an 
old-fashioned ketchup for fish sauces. 

Epicnreaii Sauce. — Required : 
lialf a ])int of vinegar, the same of 
walnut ketchup, a pint and a half 
of mushroom ketchup, a quarter of 
a pint of Indian 8i>y, and a teaspoonful 
< f Cayenne. Cost, about 28. 

The ingredients are to be put in 
a bottle and corked, and shaken often. 


At the end of a month strain and 
bottle for use. 

Another way is to add half a pint of 
good port, half a dozen small onions or 
shalots, and the rind of half a lemon in 
thin strips. Less soy would be liked 
by many. Those compounds can be re- 
commended to add to melted butter for 
fish, or to flavour gi’avies and sauces, &c. 

French Mustard. — This may 
bo bought of Italian warohousomen. 
There are several varieties, herbs of 
many kinds being used. The modes 
of manufacture of some of the best 
kinds are trade secrets. The following 
is a good imitation. Three ounces of 
salt, two ounces of scraped horse- 
radish, half a clove of garlic, a quarter 
of an ounce of sugar, a quart of 
French vinegar that has been boiled 
and cooled, a tablcspoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, and the same of vinegar from 
sweet herbs. The above should 
macerate for twenty-four hours, then 
be strained and mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of pure flour of mustard, and 
stored for use. It is advised that the 
strained vinegar bo stored for use, and 
the mustard mixed as required in the 
ordinary way, or sufficient to last a 
few days only ; for it must be air-tight 
to keep. 

French lEtagoht Powders.— 

These will bo found very valuable in 
all kitchens where good cookery is the 
rule. Once prepared, a little goes a 
long way, and many a dish may bo 
quite transformed by the use of them. 

No. 1. — Required : an ounce of 
grated lemon jkjcI, the same of ground 
black pepper, half an ounce of j)ow- 
derod nutmeg, the same of ginger, a 
quarter of an ounce «ieh of cloves, 
cayenne, and mace (all in fine jwwdor), 
three-quarters of an ounce of pure 
mustard. Cost, al)out 8d. 

The whole of the materials should 
Iw dried before a slow fire that their 
flavour may not ovaiKirate, then 
)K>und(Hi in a mortar, and mix<^ with 
two ouiutes of fine salt that has been 
He]>arately dried — half should be com- 
mon salt and the other coler^^ salt 
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if convenient. After pounding, pass 
through a very fine sieve. 

J\'o. 2. — Required : the rinds of a 
Seville orange and a lemon, two ounces 
of truffles, the same of diied mush- 
rooms, half a nulmeg, half an ounce 
of powdered mace, a drachm of 
cayenne, an ouiu^e of salt, and an 
ounce of pei)per, half white and half 
black. Cost, variable. 

These ingredients arc to be prepared 
as in the first recipe, and bottled 
for use. The truffles are to be very 
gradually dried. Should no mush- 
rooms bo*haiidy, use mushroom powder, 
and add it with the salt ; do not 
expose it to further heat. (AVe i)age 
632.) 

German Mustards.— i.— 

Required : half an ounce of sardines, 
the same of shalots, an ounce of 
ca])(;r8, the eighth of an ounce of 
garlic, a gill of water, half a gill 
of brown vinegar, a gill of tan-agon 
vinegar, half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
of sugar, and two of salad oil, wdth 
mustard flour as below. U’he first four 
ingredients are to be chopped, and 
boiled with the water for ten 
minutes ; the water is then stniined, 
the residue being well pressed. The 
vinegars and water are then to be 
boiled up together. The mustard is 
then mixed in the usual way when 
the liquid has cooled a little. The 
other ingredients are then to be added, 
and the mixture put in small pots 
for use w'hcn cold, and tied down with 
bladder. Or little jai-s with screw 
tops will answer. It should stand a 
fortnight before using. Handy for 
sandwiches, salads, and all sorts of 
savour)' dishes. 

No. 2. — Required : half a i)int of 
good pale vinegar, a sprig of fresh 
tan-agon, a hay leaf, a small onion 
(chopped), a clove of garlic minced 
small, half a dozen bruised cloves, half 
a tca5;poonful of black peppercorns, 
also crushed, and a saltspoonful of 
salt. These ai-e to ho boiled, and the 
strained liquid mixed with good 
mustard and stored as above; or the 


liquid may bo bottled, and used fur 
mixing the mustard as required. 

No. 3. — Required : a good-sized 
onion, a clove of garlic, two bay 
leaves, half a pint of tarnigon vinegar, 
two ounces of lump sugar, four ounces 
of mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
drachm of ground allspice, half as 
much cinnamon, and as much vinegar 
as may be needed. The onion, garlic, 
bay leaves, and vinegar should infiise 
for some hours, then be heated slowly 
to the boil ; the strained liquid is to 
be mixed with the sugar and the other 
ingredients, as much extra vinegar 
being added as will make the mixture 
the right consistence. Finish as above 
dii-ectcd. 

Note. — Equal parts of yellow and 
brown mustard arc generally used for 
these preparations in Germany, hut all 
one kind, if genuine, will answer very 
well. Common, adulterated mustard 
is useless. 

Gherkins. — Gherkins are young 
cucumbers, and arc only used for 
pickling. Ihcy should be gtithercd 
on a dry day, and those in one bottle 
should be, as nearly tis possible, 
uniform in size. Th(‘y are not really 
good for much in flavour until 
they are about three and a half 
inches long and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. They may be had 
in July and August, and the best time 
for pickling them is about the end 
of August. Like other pickles, their 
excellence depends, in a gi-eat measure, 
on their being kept covered -\%ith 
vinegar. A mixture of French beans 
and gherkins makes a nice pickle. 

Gherkins, Pickled. — Rut the 

gherkins into a large stone jar, and 
cover them with brine strong enough 
to can*y an egg. Pla(.*e the cover on 
the jar, and leave it for two or three 
days, until the gherkins begin to turn 
yellow; then drain them, and pour 
boiling vinegar over them. Put bay- 
leaves on the top, keep the jar in 
a warm place, and heat the vinegar 
afresh every day, till the gherkins 
tuz-n as green as you wish. Boil fresh 
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vinegar, and with it one large blade of 
mace, two ounces of whole pepper, 
four bay leaves, and half a dozen 
small silver onions to each quart. Put 
the gherkins into wide-mouthed bottles, 
pour the vinegar over them, first 
allowing it to cool a little, or it will 
crack the bottles, and cork securely 
when cold. Time, from a week to 
a fortnight. Probable cost, Is. per 
pint bottle. 

Ginfi^or. — This is one of the most 
wholesome and generally used of all 
the spices. It is sold both whole and 
ground, and the quality is very 
variable. There are those who assert 
that the only way to get genuine 
ginger is to buy the whole, and grate 
it as required. Certainly, the low- 
priced ground ginger will result in 
disappointment, and it is best to buy 
it in tins of a reliable detilcr. The 
common kinds contain w’hat is known 
in the trade as “ spent ginger.” Gin- 
ger may be had both bleached and 
unbleached. Cost, from 8 d. to Is., 
or more, per i)Ound, on an average. 
Essence of ginger is of use for flavour- 
ing purposes. It is very strong. 

Chreeu Mint Vinegajr.— Fill 
wide-necked bottles lightly with mint 
(either pounded or chopped a little), 
then pour on some pale brown ^'inegar. 
Infuse for a month, then stiuin into 
small bottles, and cork them well. 
The leaves must be wiped only, not 
washed. 

Herbaceous Mixtures, 

whether bought or made at home, are 
best kept in glass-stoppered bottles. 
A rubber cap is a good thing to put 
over the stopper, but a piece of vege- 
table parchment, or wash-leather, is 
better than nothing. Unless some- 
thing of the sort be done, the mixture 
soon loses its aroma and strength. 
Tasty dishes are much more easily 
prepared where a bottle of herb mix- 
ture is always at hand. 

Herbaceous Mixture. — He- 

quired: two ounces each of ground 
cloves, white pepper, and ground 


nutmeg, half an'ounce of cayenne, the 
same of ground mace, and an ounce 
each of thyme, basil, bay leaves, and 
sweet marjoram. 

Pick and dry the herbs, pound them, 
and pass several times through a very 
fine hair sieve: then add the spices, 
and sieve again for the purpose of 
thoroughly blending the materials. 
Store in small bottles, and cork w'ell. 
When properly prepared this is fine, 
and may be used for forcemeats, 
sausages, meat pies, &:c. &c. If the 
trouble of preparing this is objected 
to, a bottle of good mixed spice may 
be bought, and another of mixed 
herbs ; if blended in suitable propor- 
tions, a very good substitute is the 
result. 

Herbaceous Mixture for 
Soups. — Required : two ounces of 
dried mint, the same of sago, an 
ounce of parsley, a quarter of an ounce 
each of bay loaves and allspice, a tea- 
spoonful of curry powder, and enough 
soluble cayenne to cover sixpence. 

The curry and other spices should 
be mixed, and the herbs reduced to 
the finest powder, and the whole 
pounded in a mortar. This is to 
be bottled as above. For any thick 
soup of the brow’n class, as pea, lentil, 
or haricot, this wdll be found a useful 
mixture. The curry can be omitted 
if liked. 

Another way . — Take powdered sage, 
parsley, and mint in equal jmrts and 
mix them. This wdll be better liked 
generally than either sage or mint 
used alone, and is handy for pea and 
other sou2)8 of the kind. 

Herbs, Mixed and Pow- 
dered. — Required : two ounces each 
of lemon thyme, basil, w inter savour}’, 
and sweet marjonim, four ounces of 
Ijarsley, and half an ounce of bay 
I leaves. Cost, variable'. 

Dry the herbs after jneking them 
over carefully, and mb thi^ough a 
coarse sieve, then through a fine one ; 
bottle for use, and cork tightly. The 
portion that will not pass through the 
fine sieve may be kept for tying in 
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muslin, and used for flavouring stews, 
soups, &c. This is a very useful mix- 
ture, as the flavour is pleasant, and not 
too pronounced. Tarragon in very 
email proportion may be added. 

Horse-Badish Vinegar.-He- 

qiiired : three ounces of salt, two and 
a half ounces of scraped horse-radish, 
a clove of garlic, half an ounce of 
ginger, four or five chillies, or a pinch 
of cayenne, and three pints of good 
malt vinegar. Cost, about Is. 3d. to 
Is. 6d. 

Take a dry bottle with a wide neck, 
and put the salt in, then the horse- 
radish, bruised ginger, and other 
materials ; the vinegar should be 
boiled, and poured over when the first 
heat has gone off, the ingredients being 
first moistened with a little cold vine- 
gar. Tie down and leave in a warm 
place for thirty-six hours, then strain, 
and pour into little bottles with a 
chilli in each. Cork securely when 
quite cold. ITiis is very piquant, and 
useful for fish stews and soups, and 
all sorts of meat dishes, salads, &c. 

Kot, Thick Pickles.— Those 
who like any vegetable pickled singly 
in a hot, thick liquor have only 
to turn to the recipes for Mixed 
Pickles and Piccalilli on pages 1165 
and 1169. The preliminary prepara- 
tion of the vegetable must be carried 
out the same as when the kinds are 
mixed for the pickle to be a success. 

Indian Mnstard.— The recipe 
for Tartar Mustard (page 1172} 
should be followed, except that a 
pt)rtion of the vinegar is to be 
omitted, and the liquor from some 
mixed Indian pickles (strained) sub- 
stituted for it ; the proportions of the 
several articles are a matter of taste, 
but the preparation is to be pungent ; 
it may bo used as mustard, or added 
to salad dressings, &c. The bottle 
should bo kept well corked, and in a 
cool place. 

Indian Pickles.— Most of the 
leading English firms supply these, 
juid they are to be had of grocei'S. 


They are very hot ; heat is the feature 
of them. They are frequently serv^ed 
chopped up in sauce or gravy with 
cutlets of meat, fish, &c. The clearest 
and brightest colours should be selected 
for garnishing puiposes. 

Lemon Xetclmp. — Kequired : 

six fine lemons, three ounces of salt, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, the same 
of cloves, and rather less of good 
cayenne, an ounce of shalots, a morsel 
of garlic, two ounces of horse-radish, 
halSf an ounce of ginger, and a pint 
and a half of the best white vinegar. 
Cost, about Is. 4d. to Is. fid. 

The lemons are to be peeled, and 
a piece taken from the ends, or very 
deep incisions made, and the salt 
rubbed in. The surplus salt should 
be rubbed over the outside. Put 
them in a jar wdth the chopped shalots 
and garlic and the bruised spices. 
Boil the vincgiir with a little more 
mace and a bit of ginger in addition to 
the above, and pour it over them. The 
boiling should be kept up for five 
minutes. Then cover lightly until 
cold, and tie down with bladder. 
Strain in six months, or, better still, 
in twelve. Should this be wanted for 
present use, the spices may be in- 
creased, and all boiled with the vine- 
gar. A few drops will give savour 
to hosts of dishes. The ketchup 
should be put in small bottles with 
new corks. A few sliced, ripe, red 
tomatoes are considered by some to 
improve both colour and flawir. 

Lemons, Pickled. — Hequired : 
lemons, salt, vinegar, ginger, and 
other spices as bclow\ Cost, about 3s. 

Take a dozen sound lemons, small, 
and with thick rinds, liub them well 
'with a strip of fianuel, and slit them 
do\vn ill four quarters through the 
rind only, without breaking the fruit. 
Pill the oixinings with salt, pressed 
hard in, and set them upright in a 
deep pan, w'hich must be put in a 
w'arm place imtil the salt melts. Turn 
them throe times a day, and baste 
them often in the liquor until they 
are tender, Prain the liquor from 
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them, and put them into earthen jars. 
Boil the hrinc with two qiiarts of 
good a’inegar, half a pound of bruised 
ginger, three ounces of black pepper, 
six ounces of mustard seed, and an 
ounce of Jamaica pepper. Pour it, 
when boiling, upon the lemons, with 
an equal quantity of the seasoning 
in each jar, and, when cool, cover 
with bladder. The lemons must be 
kept well covered with vinegar, and as 
it evajicnites more must he added. 
When the lemons are used the liquid 
will be useful in making fish and 
other sauces. This pickle will keep 
for j’ears, but it ought to be kept 
twelve months before it is used. If 
wanted sooner, however, bake the 
lemons in a very cool oven for six 
or seven hours. The best time for 
making this pickle is from November 
to A]}n\. 

IiQmoix Pickle Sauce, as sold 
by grocers, is a kind of lemon vinegar, 
and is useful to impart relish to fish 
sauces. The flavour is delicate, and 
it can take the place of ordinary 
vinegar, or be mixed with it, to give 
zest to white sauce for various sorts of 
fish, &c. 

Mandarms’ Pickle.— Hequlred: 
a gallon of cider vinegar, two ounces 
of fine, dry salt, four ounces of pure 
mustard, a small stick of horse-radish, 
scraped as for sauce, two ounces and a 
half of grated ginger, an ounce of 
celery salt, the same weight of cloves 
and cinnamon in |x>wder, a saltspoon- 
ful of cayenne, and other ingredients 
as below. Cost, uncertain. 

The above materials are to be boiled 
together for seven minutes, and form 
the foundation of the pickle. The 
following aro to be added as they are 
obtainable : tiny onions or shalots, 
whole gherkins, or cucumber in cubes, 
nasturtium seeds, small tomatoes, and 
green gooseberries. All but the latter 
are to he first parboiled in salted 
water. As they are added, the con- 
tents of the jar should be very well 
stirred from the bottom, and it must 
be kept tied down in the intervals. 


\rh<?n nil are added, tic down with 
bladder, and store for a few months 
l)cfore the pickle is oaten, French 
beans am l)e put in, also a small 
amount of vegetable marrow and 
grated applo. It is a good pickle if 
the instructions aro carefully carried 
out, and a little gives zest to many 
dishes. 

Mango Kelish, Mango Chnt- 
ney, and Mango Pickle may 

all be bought of first-class grocers. 
Each mango, before pickling, is opened 
and stuffed with capers and chillies, 
&c. All aro useful adjuncts to hashes 
and stews, and broiled and giilled fish, 
as well as cold meats. 

Melon Pickle. — Kcquired : a 
melon, vinegar and spices as below. 
Cost of melon, variable; of ^dnegar, 
&c., about Is. 6d. 

Take a melon of the sort genemllv 
used for pickling, first seeing that it 
is not quite lipe ; cut off a slice from 
the top, and carefully i>ick out all 
the seeds. 8hred finely one ounce of 
garlic; mix it with two ounces of 
mustard seed and the seeds of the 
melon. Now, put this back as a 
stuffing, place the top on, and hind 
it down. Boil, in two quarts of best 
^dnegar, one ounce of pepper, one 
ounce of whole allspice, one ounce 
of bruised ginger, and a teaspoonful of 
salt ; when boiling pour it over the 
melon. The same vinegar must bo 
put into a saucepan, boiled up again, 
and thrown over the melon for three 
successive days, or more if possible ; 
then tie down with bladder to exclude 
the air. 

Mint Sssence. — A very useful 
flavouror for salads and other cold 
dishes. Required : four tablospoonfuls 
of chopped mint, a tahlospoonful of 
lemon juice, with enough of the liest 
French vinegar to fill a gill meaatiro, 
the grated rind of a lemon and half an 
orange, and pounded loaf-sugar. Cost, 
a few pence only. 

The mint should be young and 
fresh, and be most carefully wip^, 
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leaf by leaf ; it should then bo pounded 
a little, and the vinegar and juice added 
by degrees, after they have been mixed 
with as much sugar as they will dissolve. 
The whole should then be blended and 
put in a bottle in a warm place ; then 
after a few hours strain off with 
pi’cssure, for use, into small Ijottles, 
which must be well corked. An agi-ee- 
able change is made by adding a 
teaspoonful of chopped capers and 
reducing the sugar a little. Lime 
juice may replace the lemon juice, and 
the rind of a whole orange used. 

Note. — In adding a little of the 
above to any ordinary salad dressing, 
as a rule no sugar should be used 
in the dressing, or the mixture will be 
too sweet. 

Mixed Fiokles, Clear .—These 
can be bought, or prepared at liome, 
by following the directions given for 
the various kinds, and blending them 
in such proportions as may bo liked. 
Spiced vinegar is used, and the pickles 
genemlly consist of beans, onions, 
gherkins and cucumber, cauliflower, 
and red capsicums. They are useful 
for garnishing. 

Mixed Pickles, Hot.— '^is is 
very good, but as none of the ingi*c- 
dients are boiled, it should be kept for 
some months before it is eaten. Ke- 
quired : half a gallon of malt vinegar, 
two ounces each of ginger, mustard, 
and salt, an ounce of mustard seed, 
the same of turmeric, half an ounce of 
black pepper, and a dozen and a half 
of chillies. Vegetables as below. Cost, 
variable. 

A jar wdth a lid is wanted. Into it 
put the vinegar, which is to be mixed 
with the mustard, pepper, turmeric, 
salt, and cayenne. The other spices 
are to be bruised and added. The jar 
should be kept in a warm place for 
three weeks, and the contents stirred 
every other day with a wooden spoon. 
It is then ready for the vegetables ; 
cauliflower, celery, cucumber, beans, 
and onions are excellent ; others may 
be added as liked ; nasturtiums are a 
good addition, and anything to increase 


the heat, as capsicums, is permissible. 
Whatever goes in must not be washed, 
but thoroughly wiped. Should white 
cabbage be used, it must be young, 
and in extremely thin shreds. When 
all are in (each going in at its proper 
season), cork and bladder, and store in 
the usual way. This is not much 
trouble, and costs little. If eaten too 
soon it will be very inferior. 

Note. — Many persons expose the 
vegetables to the sun for some hours, 
and draw some of the juice from the 
cucumbers. These precautions better 
ensure good keeping. 

Mixed Pickle, Simple, for 

present use only. These are whole- 
some, and quickly made, and may be 
eaten as soon as prepared. 

Ko. 1. — Required: a quarter pint 
each of chopped apples, cucumber, and 
onions (in dice or slices), and tomato 
pulp, and from half to a whole pint of 
vinegar, which may be 8]>iced (given 
on page 1171), or vinegar boiled with 
8]>ices, as directed in various recipes ; 
the kind and amount of 8])ice to use 
are matters of taste, but this is not a 
highly-seasoned pickle. Fresh toma- 
toes may rejdace the pulp. 

JVo. 2. — Make as above, but omit 
the tomatoes. 

Ko. 3. — Use equal measures of 
onions, beetroot, and apples, all in thin 
slices, and finish off as above. The 
addition of a little thick mixed pickle 
liquor is sometimes liked. A dash of 
celery will give crispness, but without 
it the mixture is very nice. A morsel 
of either of the Chutneys given in 
this work w’ill inci*ease the zest of the 
pickles. 

Ah. 4.— Tliis is sometimes called 
“ladies* delight,’* and is made by 
putting equal measures of chopped 
onions and grated apples in a jar, 
with spiced vinegar to cover; a hint 
of gfirlic is sometimes added, and some 
use a small proportion of sultana 
raisins. In this form it is a kind of 
chutney. Another variation consists 
in adding a little curry powder to the 
vinegar, or curry paste may be mixed 
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with a little hot Tinegar, and the rest 
added cold. 

Kized Spices for Pickles.— 

These are sold by most grocers, and 
consist of long and round jieppers, 
allspice berries, cloves, ginger, chillies, 
and mustard seeds generally ; but the 
proportions and quality vary consider- 
ably. This is useful for everyday 
pickles, and from one to two ounces 
for each quart of vinegar may be set 
down as the average. Mixed spices are 
often called “allspice,” but this is 
incorrect and misleading; “allspice” 
is another name for pimento berries. 

Mulligatawny Paste. — {See 
CuKEY Paste.) 

Mnskroom Ketcknp. — Kc- 

quired : a gallon of mushrooms, six 
ounces of salt, and spices as under. 
Cost, variable. 

Select good-sized flaps, and see that 
they are not worm-eaten ; cut the ends 
of the stalks off, and wupe the mush- 
rooms carefully ; break them in a pan, 
and strew the salt over, putting the 
largest portion at the top. Stir daily, 
and in three days strain the liquor 
without pressure. JMcasure it, and 
allow for a quart, half an ouncxj of 
whole black |x*ppcr and a dmchra of 
mace, l>oil in a clean pan until reduced 
to a little more than half. Pour into 
a clean jug, and lay a folded cloth 
over, and leave until the next day. 
Then pour into small botth*8 and cork 
and seal. A little salad oil is used by 
some ; it is jK)ured in tlie necks of the 
bottles the better to exclude the air. 
This is not veiy salt, and the spices 
do not overj>ower the flavour of the 
mushrooms, but a greater quantity or 
variety may be used, and many would 
])refer ketchup thus made. A little 
cayenne is often liked. For example, 
in addition to the peppei-coms, a 
quarter of an ounce of allspice berries 
and half an ounce of ginger may be 
used. Some boil the liquor first, and 
then add the spices, and boil again. 

Note. — The squeezings of the mush- 
rooms, and the thick sediment| may 


be boiled with spices for present use 
for thick sauces, &c. This is called 
“ second ketchup.” Some persons 
store the ketchup in wine bottles first, 
and then in three months’ time boil it 
again with a little more spice, and 
store in small bottles. Many say that 
keeping is never ensured unless boiled 
the second time. 

MnBhroomB, Pickled. — He- 

quired : a quart of button mushrooms, 
the same measure of vinegar, besides 
salt, and spices as below. Cost, about 
Is. 3d. to Is. 6d., or more. 

The mushrooms should be the wild 
or meadow, not artificially raised 
ones ; let them be fresh, cut the stems 
off close, and clean them w’ith new 
flannel, moistened and dipjjed in fine 
salt ; throw them in cold water Fall( d 
a little, and when all are ready, drain 
and dry' on soft cloths, or the pickle 
w'ill be weakened. Add to the vinegar 
a teaspoonful and a half of salt, half 
an oimce of white peppercorns, hiilf 
an ounce of ginger, a saltspoonful of 
cayenne, and a good-sized blade of 
mace ; to these a quarter of a nutmeg 
can be added, but over-much spice is a 
mistake. When all boils up, put the 
mushrooms in and give them from 
five to eight or nine minutes, and, 
should they l>e disproportioned in size, 
give the large ones a little longer. 
Put them in warm, wide - ncckwl 
bottles, cover with the vinegar, and 
divide the spices amongst them. When 
cold, cork and setil. 8tore in a dry 
place, and guard from frost. White 
•wine vinegar is the kind to use. 

Mushrooms, Preserved, Su- 
perior.— This is a trifle more ex- 
IKrnsive than the commonlv-employed 
methods, but the result quite justifies 
the little cxtni outlay. Requinsi : 
mushrooms, water, salt, lemon juice, 
and fresh butter us below. Cost, 
vaiiable. 

The “ buttons ” arc the best for 
this, but those a little larger may be 
used, so that they are close and ton ; 
the large “ flaps ’’ are not suitable, and 
every one fthould be freshly gathered. 
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Peol and put the mushrooms in a 
dean, dry jar, and cover with water, 
which should come an inch or two 
above them ; add an ounce and a half 
of salt, four ounces and a half of 
butter, and the juice of four good 
lemons to every three pints of water 
used. The water should be first care- 
fully measured into tlio jars. Then 
cork the jars and set them in a water 
bath ; the water should be hot, and 
brought to the boil gently ; after a 
quarter of an hour’s boiling the jars 
should be removed, and when cold the 
corks should be sealed. Store in a 
cool, dry place. The butter used must 
be pure, or the mushrooms will suffer 
in tiavour. 

Note. — Boil the water, and let it 
get cold before putting it in the jars. 

ICnstard, to prepare for table. 
The secret of having good mustard is 
to see that it is free from lumps, and 
to mix it to a proper consistence. It 
should be neither lumi)y nor sloppy. 
Stir from the centre with the back of 
a spoon, adding the water by degrees. 
The mustaid should be of a consistence 
to just drop from the sj)oon. If cold 
W'ater bt^ used, ftinnentation is lik(‘ly 
to result ; and if boiling water, the 
strength of the mustard will Ix) lost. 
The best thing is to boil the water and 
use it when cold. A teaspoonful of 
salt should be added to every three or 
four ounces of mustard. To reduce 
the pungency a little sugar may be 
added. For a very mild mustard, 
cream or milk is often used in the 
mixing, in place of half or all the 
water. When extiu pungency is 
liked, a pinch of cayenne may be 
added. l*ure mustard should be used. 
Mustard soon discolours, and becomes 
very unsightly, as well as disagi-eeable 
to "the taste, juirticularly in warm 
weather, and should be prepared in 
small quantities as required, and 
always put into a clean, dry pot. 

ira4ittTirtiiim Vinegar. — He- 

quired : some fi'cshly - gathered nas- 
turtium flowers, and enough vinegar to 
cover them, a clove, two peppercorns, 


a morsel of garlic the size of a pea, 
and a chopped shalot to each pint 
bottle. Cost, about 6d. per quart 
bottle, exclusive of the nasturtiums. 

Small bottles should be used; put 
all the materials in, and cork and 
seal secuiely ; leave in a dry place for 
a few months before using. This is 
very useful as a flavouring for salads 
and sauces for mutton, &c. It U 
cheap enough to be within the reach 
of almost all. Pure malt vinegar 
should he used. 

Nastnrtinms Pickled. — He- 

quired : some young nasturtium seeds, 
enough cold vinegar to cover them, a 
leaspoonful of salt, a couple of cloves, 
half a toaspoonfiil of scraped horse- 
radish, and a leaf of tarragon to every 
pint of seed * Cost, exclusive of tho 
se(Mls, about od. 

Should no tarragon be liandy a little 
tarragon vinegar will do, and ginger 
may be used instead of horse-radish. 
Wash the seeds in cold water, and 
dry them in a soft cloth, folding it 
over and dabbing them gently, then 
}>ut them in glass bottles, and cover 
with the vinegar and othcjr materials. 
This is a simple reiipo. Cover with 
bkidder, or cork and seal. 

Another This should be kept 

for a month or two, and is then a very 
good pickle. Allow salt as above, and 
a small teaspoonful of peppercorns and 
a couple of chillies to every pint of 
vinegjir. Boil all together, and pour 
over the seeds when cold. Add a 
small proportion of buds to the seeds. 

IfutlliegS. — Nutmegs are uni- 
versally used in the kitchen. They 
contain an aromatic and pungent 
essential oil. When wanted fine, 
gi-ound nutmegs should be bought. 
Essence of nutmegs is also handy. 

JMace is the covering of the nutmeg, 
and no spice w’ants more careful 
handling, whether whole or ground, or 
in the fonn of essence. Nothing is 
more objectionable than a dish over- 
flavoured with mace. In moderation 
it is extremely useful. 
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Onions, Fielded. — This is a 
popular pickle, and there are many 
ways of preparation. 

No. I. — Take small silver onions, as 
soon as possible after they are har- 
vested, as they are then in the best 
condition. Hemove the peel until the 
onions look clear, being careful not 
to cut the bulbs. Before peeling, i)ut 
them in salt and water for a few 
hours. Put them in the jars with 
cold white wine vinegar, and a tea- 
spoonful of gi*ated horse-radish, a 
teaspoonful and a half of white pepper- 
corns, and a coujdc of inches of stick 
ginger to each quart ; a sprig of 
taiTagon is a good addition. Tie 
down, and in three days pour the 
'idnegar ojff and boil it, and again pour 
over, and when cold tie down ftir use. 
This is a Gennaii recipe- 

No. 2. — Allow a dessertspoonful each 
of whole black pepper and allspice 
benies to every quart of vinegar. 
Remove the outer skin of the onions 
with the fingers, and the next with 
a silver knife; a steel one injures 
the colour; put in dry bottles, and 
pour the cold vinegar tmd bruised 
spices over; this is simple, and the 
onions will be crisp. Brown vinegar 
is intended for this. For a pale 
pickle of the kind, use white vinegar 
and white pci>]>ercorns, with half the 
measure only of allsj)ice ; a teas])oonf ul 
of salt should be used to each pint 
of v inegar. 

No. 3. — Throw the onions as fast 
as they are peeled into brine strong 
enough to bear an egg; leave them 
all night, then drain and dry between 
two soft cloths. Boil enough vinegar 
to cover them, with an inch of ginger, 
an ounce of pepi>erconi8, and a salt- 
spoonful of mustard seeds to the quart ; 
when cool, after three to five minutes* 
boiling, pour over, and seal the bottles 
w'hen cold. When soft pickle is 
liked, the onions are sometimes boiled 
for a minute or two in Sfilt and w'ater, 
and the boiling vinegar is put over. 
White ^^ncga^, used cold, gives the 
best coloured and the crispest pickle. 
A morsel of mace is added by some, 


and others use very little spice, so 
that the onion flavour may be un- 
impaired. A pinch of celery seed 
gives a flavour that many will ap- 
preciate ; as much as w^ould half cover 
a threepenny-piece Avould suffice for a 
quart to three junts of vinegar. The 
onions must be kept w^ell covered with 
the vinegar, and any that may remain 
w'ill be handy for flavoiu'ing salads, 
hashes, and other dishes. 

Oriental Chutney.- Required : 
a j)ound and a half of api)les, weighed 
after peeling and coring, four to five 
ounces of imuHt sugar, acotuding to 
the acidity of the apples, half a pound 
of stoned raisins (niiiscatel for choice), 
five ounces of stoned tamarinds, four 
ounces of suit, one ounce of garlic, 
two ounces of shalots, one ounce of 
giated ginger, a quarter of an ounce 
of capsicums, a tablospoonful of soy, 
and half a pint of good biow'ii vincgfii*. 
Cost, about Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. on tin 
average. 

The a])})les and tan^firinds are to be 
chopped to a complete pul]> with the 
raisins, shalots, garlic, and capsicums ; 
if this part of the business be lu'- 
glectcd the chutney w'ill suffer con- 
siderably. The rest of the niatt!riuls 
arc to be added by degicos, and the 
w'hole mixed very tlioroughly. After 
the first chopping, put all in a mortar 
if convenient fur the final blending; 
otheiwisc use a w ooden spoon. Coik 
in wide - necked bottles, aiid seal 
securely. This should be ke^jt for 
some months, or, better still, a year 
before using it. It is pungent, and 
a little goes a long w'ay. This is a 
small quantity only. 

Oriental Pickles are cmidoycd 

in making saucfjs to serve w'ith giillcd 
salmon and other fish. They arc also 
served with cold meats, and may he 
added in small proportion to cunies. 
They are very popular generally. 
They consist of a combination of 
“ sweets and sours.” 

Parisian Essence is a thick, 
dark fluid, for colouring soups, sauces, 
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and the like ; and while any degree of 
colour may be imparted, the flavour 
will not suffer ; this is no small recom- 
mendation, and where a lich brown is 
required in made dishes of all sorts, it 
can be safely used. 

Feacb. Mangoes. — Kequircd : 
peaches and vinegar, &c., as below. 
Cost, variable. 

Tlie fruit should be of modei-ate 
size, but not ripe. Wipe them, and 
put them in brine that will float an 
egg. Remove in three daj^s, and 
drain on a hair sieve. Roil a quart of 
Aunegar, two ounces each of whole 
W’hite pepper and ginger, a blade of 
mace, a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a tcaspoonful of cayenne, and four 
ounces of mustard sc(h1. This is to be 
poin*ed boiling over lliem, and in two 
months they may be eaten. Before 
adding the vinegar, a round is to be 
cut from the stalk end, and the sjmees 
tilled up with very fresh mustard seed, 
washed in vinegar, and a little grated 
horse-radish, with a liint of garlic and 
chopped shalot. The stones are to be 
carefully remov(5d. The parts cut out 
are to be rej)laced and secured wdth 
thread crossed over the fruit. Nec- 
tarines may be similarly tretited. 

Pepper. — This condiment is in 
common use. There are seveml 
kinds, the most important being black 
and w’hite pci)per (both whole and 
gi-ound), long ]>cpi)er, and cayenne 
popj)er, Black and white po})per are 
the ])roducts of the same idant ; the 
latter l)cing deprived of its outer coat- 
ing is the less pungent, and therefore 
more agi'eeable for table use, and for 
delicfito cookery. There is consider- 
able difference in the strength and 
quality, the low-priccd pej)pers being 
often dii-ty. Long pepper is mostly 
used for pickles. C.^yenxe is refen'ed 
to on page 1156. ISIignonctte pepiKjr 
is simply coarsely-ground pepper ; its 
uses are indicated in many recipes, A 
firm of wholesale grocers make the 
following statement concei'iiing pep- 
per : “ Pepper, being dried u^n the 
ground in the producing districts, 


contains a quantity of earth, stones, 
and dirt upon its anival here. As 
the loss of weight W’ould be too gicat, 
and the cost too much enhanced, to 
satisfy the rage for low prices w^ere 
this extraneous matter sifted out, the 
whole is ordinarilj" ground to powder, 
which is giitty to the teeth.’^ This 
finn, therefore, and others, recommend 
1 home-ground pei)per of the best kinds, 

' and for this as much as eighteenpeiicc, 
or more, per pound may have to be 
paid. The market is, of course, liable 
to fluct\iation. When groceiies are 
ordered, pe])p(jr should not be packed 
w’ith other goods, unless it is in tins or 
bottles. “ Pabulum is a pepper 
specially recommended by those who 
have had long experience in the trade. 

Pepper Water. — Required : a 
pint ana a half of cold water, the juice 
of a lemon, a dessertspoonful of salt, 
two cloves of garlic, an onion, a dozen 
peppercorns, a tablospoonfiil of ciuTy 
powder, and a bit of onion fried in 
butter. Cost, about 4d. 

Add the lemon juice to the water, 
then i^oiind the spices and onion in a 
mortar ; put all in a sancc'pan, and 
I bring to the boil, and simmer for a 
quarter of an hour, then })ut in the 
fried onion, and give another boil, and 
stmin through muslin. This should 
be bottled and corked for use. A little 
tamarind may be used instead of 
lemon, or in addition. This is useful 
for flavouring purposes. To increase 
the ])ungency, use more })ep])orronis, 
or reduce the water. A few chillies 
may he added. 

Piccalilli. — This is made from 
all sorts of vegetables, such as the 
following : Ciiuliflowers, w’hite cab- 
bages, French beans, capsicums, gher- 
kins, large and small onions, cucum- 
bers, r.adish pods, gi*ecn tomatoes, and 
nasturtiums. Take equal quantities, 
as neai’ly as convenient, of each kind. 
Prepare them by slicing the large sorts, 
shredding the cabbage, and pulling 
the cauliflower into small pieces. Put 
them into a largo pan with boiling 
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brine sufficiently strong to bear an 
egg. Let them simmer for one minute, 
then drain the liquid from them, 
spread them out on large dishes, and 
place them in .the sun until they ai*e 
perfectly dry. Prepare as much pickle 
as will entirely cover the vegetables, 
in the following proportions: — Boil 
two quarts of good vinegar with tw'o 
ounces of bruised ginger, one ounce of 
■whole white pepper, one ounce each 
of allspice, turmeric and cun-y powder, 
and two ounces of shalots. Boil these 
for five minuttis, then mix two ounces 
of best Durham mustard smoothly with 
a little warm vinegar, and stir it into 
the rest of the vinegar, which must 
not boil after the mustard i.s added. 
Let the first heat go off, then ])oiu‘ the 
vinegar over the vegetables, and when 
they are quite cold, stoi’c them in jars 
and iiitenuix the spices amongst them. 
Be careful that the vegetables are 
covered with the vinegar, and cover 
the jar wdth bladder to exclude the 
air. This pickle must be examined at 
intervals, and as the vegetables absorb j 
the vinegar, fresh boiled vinegar must 
be added and well stiiTcd in. Ad- 
<litions of various vegetables may Ixj 
made as they come into season ; but it 
should bo remom la red that they must 1 
be scalded in brine and dried, then | 
scalded in hot vinegar, aiul allowed to 
grow cold before they are put to tht; 
rest of the pickle, or they will not 
keep. 

Note. — Small jars, corked, the 
better ensure keeping. 

Plums, Pickled like Olives. 

— Required : plums, vinegar, &c., as 
below. Cost, uncertain. 

Take some hard, green plums, 
gathered before the stone forms. Boil 
as much vinegar as will cover them, 
with an ounce of «ilt, and half an 
ounce of mustard seed to each i>int. 
Pour it over w'hile hot. Next day 
drain, and boil again ; cover when 
quite cold. This is useful, and w'hen 
plums have to be gathered for the 
sake of thinning the trees, the cost is 
but little. 


Baffald’s Browniug.^-^is is 

a store sauce and bi*owning in one, 
as a very small quantity will flavour 
and colour sauces and gravies. It 
is only suitable for dark-coloured 
preparations. Required : a quarter 
of a pound of lump sugar (powdered), 
an ounce of butter, a pint of red wine, 
half an oimce of allspice, six cloves, 
tw'o blades of mace, four peeled 
shalots, three tablespoonfuls of good 
mushroom ketchup, the rind of a 
lemon thinly peeled, and a teaspooiiful 
of salt. Cost, varies with the wine. 

The sugar and butter are to be put 
in a clean jxan over the fire and mixed 
until frothy, when the pan should ho 
raised and the wine addt^d by dcgi-ees, 
the slirring being kept up the whole 
time. Then add the rest of the in- 
gredients, and boil for t(?n to fift(*en 
minutes very earefiilly that the mix- 
ture may not -waste. Pour into a 
basin, and when cold remove the scum, 
strain, and ])ut in small bottles for use. 
We may specially recommend this 
for brown fish stews, dishes of liver, 
heart and kidneys, jugged hare or 
rabbit, «kc. But when this or any 
similar prejwration is emj)loyed in any 
dish, the sejisoning should >)C added 
carefully at shirting, or the comi>ound 
may lie too savomy. 

Beak’s Kelisk. — Required: 
the juice of half a dozen huge or nine 
small lemons, a teaspoonful of salt, the 
rind of half a lemon, and a drachm 
of the ])urest and best cayenne. (Jost, 
about lOd. 

The lemon rind is to be in thin 
strip.s, and j)ut with the other in- 
gredients in a china sauce]>fin, and 
lie brought to the boil, th(*n simmered 
for five minutes, and turned into an 
earihen vessel and covered -w'ith n 
cloth until cold, w'hen it is to Ik) 
Ktrained very carefully, as it should ho 
clear. Use small dry bottles, cork 
them well, and store in a cool dry 
place. 

Another way. — Use the juice of one 
orange, and enough lemon juice to 
make the whole up to half a pint; 
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add a strip of orange rind to that 
of the lemon, and then proceed as 
above directed. Another relish is 
made by using a teaspoonful of 
crushed peppercorns (black and white) 
in place of the cayenne, but this wants 
longer boiling, and it is best to use 
a little white vinegar at first, and then 
add the lemon juice and boil again for 
a few minutes. These are sometimes 
used in place of ordinary vinegar for 
salads, the seasoning being reduced 
proportionately. A little may be sent 
to table in the cruet, but it should 
be in small quantities, as it loses its 
pungency by exposure. 

Salt. — This appears to be essential 
to the life of the higher animals. It 
is diffused everywhere. By boiling 
down and crystallising the solution, 
salt of varj’ing degrees of fineness is 
obtained — bay salt, kitchen salt and 
table salt. Bay salt is of sendee in 
curing meats, tilchcn salt for general 
use, and table salt for the table ; and, 
before filling the sjilt cellars, see that 
the salt is dry; if necessary, dry it 
in the oven or on the hot plate, and 
roll it finely. Unless allowed to get 
cold before jjutting in salt celhii’s, it 
W’ill cake and become limi])y. Hie 
addition of a little corn-flour is re- 
commended as a preventive. lire 
best thing, however, is to keep the 
salt dry, owing to its deliquescent 
j)roperties. 

Shalot Vinegar. — llequired: 
four ounces of shalots and a quaid 
of vinegar. Cost, about fid. 

The shalots should be peeled and 
bruised and put in the vinegar ; the 
jar should be closed, and in a month 
the liquid may be strained for use. 
A larger quantity of shalots can be 
used when stronger vinegar is desired. 
A few drops will flavour a tureen of 
sauce or gi'avy. 

Shalot Wine. — This is useful 
w’hen the above is unsuitable on 
account of the acid. Allow a pint 
of sherry to a quarter of a pound of 
shalots, and add a good pinch of 


cayenne; the wine may be poured 
off at the end of a fortnight, and if 
not strong enough may be put to 
another ounce or tw^o of fresh shalots. 
The bottle should be shaken the first 
few days, but not the latter part of 
the time, as the liquid should be clear 
when poured off into small bottles for 
keeping. Cost, varies with the quality 
of the wine. 

Shalots, Pickled.— Required : a 
quart of peeled shalots, the same of 
vinegar, half an ounce of salt, an 
ounce of white peppercorns, and an 
inch of bruised ginger. Cost, about 
Is. fid. 

Boil the vinegar (white) and spices, 
put the shalots in, and give a couple 
of minutes’ simmering; remove any 
scum. Tie dowm when cold. [See 
Onions, imgo llfi8.) 

Soy. — This is a thick, dark fluid to 
be had of grocera. Many dislike the 
flavour, but it is a useful preparation, 
and may be added to glaze to 
strengthen it and deepen the colour. 
It is used for fish sauces by adding it 
to melted butter with mushroom or 
other ketchup. It is said that soy, 
after it reaches this country, is sub- 
j(H‘t to adulteration, but such as bears 
the name of a good English firm is 
reliable. 

Spanish Onions, Pickled.— 

The most simple w'ay, and one often 
liked, is to peel and slice the onions, 
and put them in a jar with a little salt 
and a dust of pepper betw^een the 
layei*s, and then to cover with cold 
vinegar. The onions w’ill be crisp, 
and may be eaten at once, or left a 
W’eek or tw’o. When for keeping, the 
spices are boiled with the vinegar as 
for other pickles. {See Cabbage, page 
1 155.) Equal parts of onions and beet- 
root make a \Qry good pickle of this 
sort. C)r a few small ri2)e tomatoes 
may be put in for present eating. {See 
Spiced Vinegar.) 

Spiood Vinegar. —This may be 
bou^t of a grocer, or prepared at 
home. The following is the method, 
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and the spices may be alteixjd to suit 
the taste. It may be used as soon as 
ready for any pickles for which hot 
vinegar is required, or cold for the 
crisper pickles ; it is also useful if 
stored in small bottles when quite cold 
(it is better to let it stand all night) for 
salads and flavouring purposes gener- 
ally. To evriry quai’t of vinegar allow 
two ounces of black pepper, an ounce 
of ginger, an ounce of salt, and half an 
ounce of allsjuce berries. All the spices 
should bo bruised well. A little cayenne 
or a few chillies may be used for a hotter 
vinegar. Aji ounce of chopped shalots 
or onions and a m(>i*scl of garlic will in- 
crease the savour. Put all in a jar tied 
over with bladder wetted with vinegar, 
and set in a warm place for a few days, 
and then put it in a water bath and let 
the Wilier simmer round the jar for an 
hour or two. To save time, the vine- 
gar, &c.f maybe boiled for a qmirter of 
an hour, but the flavour will not be so 
good as if the above modes are followed, 

A bunch of mixed herbs may be put 
in, and will be found an improvement ; 
or a bay leaf or two will suffice. 

Note. — Good vinegar should be | 
used. The cost is but little more, and 
the flavour very superior. This would 
be too salt for anything that had been 
salted or put in brine ; in such cases 
reduce the salt to one-fouiih. 

Spirit of Herbs, Kitebener’s. 

— This is recommended for purity and 
flavour, as w'cll as strength, as it is very 
economical in use. A few drops will 
season m/ide dishes to perfection. Ke- 
quirod : lemon thyme, winter savoury, 
sweet marjoram, and sweet basil, of 
each one ounce ; gmted lemon }*eel and 
shalots, of each half an ounce; and 
celeiy’ seed, one drachm. Add a j)int of 
brandy, and infuse for not less than a 
fortnight. Small bottles are l>est for 
storage, and filtering is necessary. 

Spirit of Savoiury Spices, 
Hitclie]ier*S. — lioquired : an omicxi 
of black jMJpper, half an ounce of all- 
spice, and a quarter of an ounce of nut- 
meg, and sixteen fluid otmees of brandy. 


Infuse for ten rial’s, then atrain. The 
spices should be finely ground. 

This is a concentrated preparation, 
and a droj) or two goes a long way. 
Any spice can be used aingly, and to 
mairc a tincture, which is rather 
weaker, the spices should be whole and 
thoroughly bruised ; they should digest 
for at least a fortnight. About thren? 
ounces, of spice to a quait of spirit will 
be right. Allspice, cloves, cinnamon, 
and nutmeg are the most used. 

TarragonVinegar.— Required : 

tanagon and vinegar. Cost, uncerbiiii. 

The herb should Ik? gathered on a 
dry day just before it begins to bloom. 
Pick th<) leaves from the stalks and put 
them in a bottle with a wide neck, 
bruising them that the flavour may 
escape. C\iver them with good vine- 
gar, and tie bladder o\'er, and leave in 
a dry pla(*e for a couple of months, 
then sliuiu through muslin until clear, 
and put in small, well-corked bottles for 
use. This is strong, and should be used 
with gi’oat caution. 

Tartar Mustard.— This is a 
pungent j)repanition that will bt‘ 
found veiy useful for salads and 
all kinds of savoury dishes. Re- 
quired ; a qmirier of a pound of pui c 
mustaid, a teasjjoonfiil of salt, and 
enough horstr-radish vinegar and chilli 
vinegar to fonn a smooth j)aste of the 
usual consistence. A small quantity of 
taiTJigon riniigfir may be used and one 
of the others reduced in quantity. This 
should be mixed some time Ijeforehand, 
and Ixi kept well corked. A i)irieh of 
white sugjir improves it. 

Tomato Chutney.— Ib*quired : 
four i)oun(ls of tomatoes, a jwund of 
apples, an ounce of crushed mustiird 
8c*ed, half an ounce of grated ginger, 
half a dozen small onions, four ounces 
of salt, a small teasj)oonful (or less) of 
the best cayenne, and a pint and a 
quarter of the best malt vinegar ; sugar 
in projK>rtion to the fruit, about a 
pound of s<jft moist. Cost, about 3s., 
but variable. 

The tomatoes should bo ripe and 
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Bound, but not over ripe ; break them 
into a preserving pan, and add the 
apples in quarters, but not peeled or 
cored ; they should be of a juicy kind ; 
chop the onions, and add with all the 
other ingredients except the sugar, 
whicdi is best put in when the mixture 
has l)cgim to soften a little. The 
whole must be boiled slowly to a 
complete pulp that can lx> rubbed 
easily through a coarse hair sieve. 
The whole should be slined well, and 
left for a day before bottling. If 
thought loo hot, the addition of a few 
ounces of finely chopped raisins \\ill 
remedy it ; they are best added when 
cold. It is intended to be kept a few 
months, and the flavour softens a good 
deal. The quantity of vinegar given 
is the average, but as nipples and 
tomatoes vary so much, it may have 
to be reduced or increased a little, but 
the chutney should be rather thick, of 
a jam-like consistence. The store 
closet must be dry, (-SVe Appi.e 
Chutnky for the finishing off.) This 
is recommended as a cheap and tasty 
chutney, that goes well with all sorts 
of fish and moat dishes, both hot and 
cold, as well as with salads, soups, &c. 

Note. — It is bcjtter to use only half 
the above quantity of cayenne at first, 
as more can be put in after boiling, if 
liked, A hint of g-arlic is thought an 
improvement by some. Some of the 
watery part may be removed from the 
tomatoes, if they seem to require it. 

Tomato Ketchup.— This is a link 
between tomato conserve and tomato 
sauce, as, unlike the first named, it has 
been flavoured ^^dth ^’inegar and spices, 
and is a rather piquant preparation, 
while it is not so highly flavoured as 
the sauce. It gdves a nicj flavour of 
a blended sort to any dish to which it 
is added, and is es])t>ci illy useful for 
brown gri'avies and sauces that are 
served with beef-steak, kidney and the 
like, besides being a popular relish with 
cold meat. It is excellent for game 
dishes. It has an advantage over con- 
serve, as if well corked it will keep 
fK>me time after opening. Cost, about 


9d. to Is. per bottle, and sold by most 
grocers. 

Tomato Ketchup, American, 

— Required : a quart of tomato pulp, 
three-quarters of a pint of vinegar, a 
teaspoonful of cloves and peppercorns 
mixed, a blade of mace, a pinch of 
cayenne, a saltspoonful of celery seed, 
twice as much pure ginger, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and two of good mustard. 
Cost, about 2s. to 2s. 6:1. 

The pulp is made by cooking the 
fruit until it can be sieved ; nothing 
but stems and seeds are to be kept 
back ; all the pulp must be carefully 
scra}) 0 (l from the sieve and ufcd, or 
the ketchup will be watery. The spices 
are to be tied very loosely in muslin 
bag after bruising, and all arc to be 
boiled until the mixture is like thick 
creiim in consistence. When cold, 
take the bag out, pressing it to get out 
the flavour of the contents. It is a 
good plan to boil the spices and some 
of the vinegar a little time in advance. 
Put up in small, well-corked bottles, 
lliis is nice for such dishes as require 
zest, but must be used with caution 
with delicate preparations. (See re- 
marks above.) 

Tomato Preserve, Savoiury. 

— Required : tomatoes, sugar, onions, 
seasoning and rtnegar as below. Cost, 
about 9d. to Is. per pound pot. 

For three pounds of tomatoes, put 
four ounces and a half of sugar in a 
jam kettle, and moisten with a table- 
spoonful or two of w'hite vinegar, and 
let it boil up ; then add three or four 
small onions, chopped, and simmer 
them a minute ; put in the sliced 
tomatoes, which need not be com- 
pletely npc, though they should not be 
far off that state. Stir to the boil, then 
add a little salt and pepper; some 
should he black and some cayenne, and 
the piquancy can be decided by taste ; 
a dash of gnited ginger and nutmeg 
wall improve. When done, pass through 
a hair sieve, and boil again until it re- 
sembles marmalade in appearance, then 
pour into small pots, and cover the next 
day as jam. May be eaten with cold 
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or hot meats or added to made dishes. 
We have tasted a very similar pre- 
paration, flavoured very little with 
herbs in addition to the above, and 
can recommend it. 

Tomato Soy. — Required : two 
pounds of green tomatoes, half a pound 
of onions, the same of cucumber, four 
ounces of salt, a teaspoonful of pepper- 
corns, four cloves, an inch of root 
ginger, a small blade of mace, half a 
dozen chillies, and enough good malt 
vinegar to cover. Cost, about Is. 6d., 
but variable. 

Slice the vegetables, and put them 
in a colander, with the salt (which 
should be in fine powder, and quite 
warm) sprinkled over them. Set on a 
dish, and leave all night. Then put 
them in a preserving- pan, after the 
brine has drained from them, and add 
the spices and vinegar ; boil slowly to 
a perfect pulp, and rub at once through 
a hair sieve. Have some small, dr>% 
warm bottles ready, and drop a clove 
and a chilli in each, fill up, and cork 
and seal, and store in a dry j)lacc. 
This is a useful preparation for giving 
zest to meat and fish stews, &c., also 
to graAues and sauces. 

Note. — The proportion of onion and 
cucumber can be altered to taste, so 
that the combined weight is the same. 
Green gooseberries may replace the 
cucumber, then a couple of ounces of 
brown sugar will be wanted. 

Tomato Store Sauce, for long 
keeping. As this improves with age 
it is w^ell to make a good quantity 
when tomatoes arc chctip. Kequiretl : 
11 dozen pounds of tomatoes, a jKiund 
of onions (half English and half 
Spanish for choice), three poimds of 
Uemerara sugar, thi-ce-quartcrs of a 
pound of salt, six ounces of hlack 
IHL'ppercorns, a heaping teaspoonful of 
Giycnnc of the best quality, an ounce 
and a half of cloves, three pints of 
vinegar (two-thirds browm and one- 
third white), three-quarters of a ][>ound 
of allspice berries, an ounce of ginger, 
an ounce of mustard seeds, and a tea- 


spoonful of chopped garlic. Cost, 
about 6s. to 78. 

The tomatoes are to be quite ripe, 
and broken up into a jar, and set in a 
slow oven imtil the juice flow s freely 
and they are getting pulpy. The 
spices are to be bruised and added 
wdth the rest of the materials, and the 
w^hole cooked for a couple of hours or 
so to a perfect pulp, lliis may either 
be done in the jar in the oven, or a 
preserving - pan may be used. In 
either case care is needed to avoid 
burning, and the mass should be often 
stin*ed wdth a wooden spoon. Then 
rub through a hair sieve, the finer the 
better, and as soon as cold, bottle for 
use in small bottles, and cork and seal 
well. 

Note. — This is not intended as an 
adjunct to meats, (fee., upon the plate, 
but to give zest to gravies, sauces, 
soups, &;c. ; and, ow’ing to the spices 
used, avoid over-seasoning any dish to 
which the compound is added. A 
very small proportion of sour apples 
may be added, and should garlic be 
objected to, it may be omitted. It is 
very important that no unsound 
tomatoes be used, and that the mix- 
ture be thoroughly cooked. It w'ill be 
found an improvement to put the 
spices in a pint of the rinegar in a 
covered saucepan, and bring to the 
boil before adding to the i-est. {Se$ 
Note at end of Tomato Chutney 
on page 1173.) 

Tomatoes, Small, PicUad.— 

Required : tomatoes, rinegar, sjjicc, 
and sjilt ns under. Cost of tomatoes, 
varial)l«*. 

nic tomatoes should Ik* ripe, b\it 
quite sound ; reject any bTv>ken onc‘S, 
and let them be us even in size as con- 
venient, not much larger than a good- 
siz(*d w'lilnut. Wipe them, and put them 
lightly in jars, and j)our over enough 
boiling vinegar to cover, sj>ice(i as for 
onions, cab>>age, kc, {see rocijH)s) ; or 
uscj the spiced vinegar of jwige 1171. 
A teas}>oonful of salt, and half as much 
sugar, should be addo4 to every pint.. 
Cover to keep the steam in wdth a 
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plate or saucer, and tie down with 
bladder next day. Sen^e with cold 
moats, or as garnish for salads and 
other dishes. This should be eaten 
quickly, and prepared in small quanti- 
ties, being a pickle for “ present use.” 

Another way , — Prick the tomatoes, 
dredge with fine, dry salt, and leare 
for a couple of days ; then proceed as 
above. The juice that flows from 
them as soon as pricked should be kept 
in a covered earthen vessel and added 
to the Aunegar; it is best to boil it. 
Wipe the tomatoes free from brine 
before putting to the vinegar. No 
added salt is required. 

Truffle Essence. — Kequired : 
half a pound of fresh truffles, a quar- 
ter of a pint of Madeira or good 
sherry, half a pint of rich stock, clear, 
a tiny bunch of herbs, a morsel of 
salt and pepper, and a pinch of grated 
nutmeg. Cost, variable. 

Peel and slice the truffles ; put them 
in a stowpan with all the materials 
except the wine ; cover and cook for 
twenty to thirty minutes, then add the 
wine; cover tightly, cook for twenty 
minutes more, then strain the liquid 
through a fine hair sieve or clean cloth. 
This is a useful preparation if several 
dishes have to be flavoured ; say game 
gravy, or brown sauce to serve with 
game or fillets of beef, or a forcemeat; 
some of the liquid could be added to 
the latter, and the truffles rubbed 
through a sieve. In cold w'eather this 
can be kept for use until the next day, 
or longer. If required stronger, the 
quantity of truffles may be doubled, 
and another half gill of wine used. 
The stronger the stock the better the 
essence — strong of meat, that is; the 
less of other flavours the bettor ; 
one made from A'eal or chicken, with 
a little beef, will answer for most 
dishes. The most convenient time to 
make the essence will be when pre- 
paring clear soup, as the same stock 
will servo for it. One of the richest 
and best graAues or sauces obtainable, 
to servo with game, is made by adding 
this and Fumet or Game, say a gill of 


each, to an equal measure of Brown 
Sauce. 

VeffetaMe ETarrow. — Re- 

quirea : a marrow of medium size, 
two quarts of vinegar, an ounce and a 
half of root ginger, six shalots, a quar- 
ter of a pound of moist sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of white peppercorns, the 
same of mustard seed, and an ounce of 
turmeric. Cost, about Is. 9d. 

The marrow should be pared and the 
seeds removed, then cut in thick slices, 
and again into cubes; sprinkle it with 
half a pound or so of salt, which 
should be fine and dry ; in six hours 
the manow must be A'ery thoroughly 
drained. The rest of the materials are 
to be put in a saucepan and brought 
very slowly to the boil, the shalots 
chopped, the ginger bruised, with the 
other spices, and the turmeric mixed to 
a paste with some of the vinegar ; 
when boiling point is reached, simmer 
for five minutes, then put the maiTOw 
in, and give about seven or eight 
minutes more ; tura into dry, w'arm 
jars, and tie dowm with bladder the 
next day. Should the marrows be 
young and small, use a coujde. This 
is a pickle that wull only keep in a dry 
pkee, for the least damp will spoil it ; 
it may be used almost at once, though, 
in a suitable place, it improA’es by 
keeping a short time. The Aunegar, 
&c., should be more than enough to 
coA’cr the marrow at first, and any left 
OA'er after the marrow is eaten w’ill be 
found useful for hashes and other 
saA’^oury dishes. 

Another tvay. — Required : a marrow’, 
a fourth its w’eight of onions, and A'inc- 
gar and spices as bcloAv. 

The maITO^v should be sliced thinly, 
then treated as aboA’c, and the onions 
cut up and put wuth it in a w'arm jar, 
w’ith enough boiling vinegar to coA’er ; 
w'hen cool, pour the A’incgar off, and 
boil it w’ith the following spices to each 
quart : half an ounce of white pepper- 
coiTis, the same of ginger, a quarter of 
an ounce each of nutmeg and allspice 
berries ; add three cloves. Let this cool 
before putting it over the vegetables,' 
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and see that it is two or throe inches 
above them. Use glass bottles, cover | 
with bladder, and keep some time j 
before using. Very strong vinegar is j 
wanted for this. Any left from the 
pickle is useful for brown fish slews 
and sou 2 )S, and for all sorts of meat 
dishes. The nutmeg may be it'd iced, 
and more of the other sjiices added. 

Vinegar for Salads.—Kequired : 

half a gallon of good vinegar, n hand- 
ful of garden cress, half as much mus- 
tard, a tablesj^oonful of tarragon loaves, 
half as much chervil, and a salts^ioon- 
ful of celery seed. Cost, about Is. 4d. 

The whole of the materials should be | 
put in an earthen jar, or widc-moulhed 
glass bottle, and tied over, and at the 
end of a week strained through fine 
muslin or a clean linen cloth for use. 

This is a useful vinegar, and those 
who appreciate the flavour imiiarted by 
tarragon and chervil will do well to 
kecj) it ready for use, making a good 
supply when those herbs arc idontiful. 
Some iiiinpeniel leaves may be added 
in jdace of part of the cicss. 

Walnnt Ketchup.— Required ; 
a hundred walnuts, young and green, 
half a pound of shalots, a head or two 
of garlic, half a iiouifd of salt, and 
two quai-ts of vinegar, two ounces of 
anchovies, the same of whole pei)per, 
half an ounce of cloves, and a quai-ter 
of an ounce of mace. Cost, about 
2s. fid. to 3s. 

The walnuts are to be pounded in a 
moi’tar until well bruised ; ' put them in 
a jar with the chopped shalots, vinegar,' 
garlic, and salt, and stir every day for 
ten days ; then strain the liquor, and 
boil it with the other ingi-edients for 
thirty to forty minutes, skimming 
well. Strain, and when cold jiour it 
free from the sediment into small, 
dry bottles, and cork securely. The 
sediment comes in for jirescnt use for 
flavouring thick graces and sauces. 
For a ketchup that will keep many 
years, add a quart of strong beer in 
place of half the vinegar ; or, what is 
still more reliable, a mixture of beer 
and good port, and dightly increase 


the amount of all fhe flavouring ingre- 
dients ; a bunch of sweet herbs may be 
added. 

Walnuts, Pickled.— Required : 
a hundred walnuts, two quarts of vine- 
gar, a teaspoonful of salt, two ounces 
of whole black pejqier, the same of 
bruised ginger, a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves, half a dozen small onions, a 
blade of mace, two ounces of mustard 
seeds, and biine as below. Coat, about 
2s. fid., but very variable. 

The walnuts must be gathered when 
a }>in will jnercc them easily, as when 
the shell can be felt they are no longer 
in a condition to make a satisfactory 
pickle. Make enough brine to cover 
them, in the iirojiortion of six ounces 
of salt to each quart of water. The 
scum that rises to the surface as the 
salt dissolves should be all removed. 
Put in the walnuts and stir them daily, 
and change the brine in three days. If 
wanted for immediate use, leave them 
in it for twelve days ; but if not, drain 
them in nine days. Spread them in 
single layers on flat earthen dishes, and 
ex})ose them to the air until they turn 
quite black. Then jireparo the pickle 
by boiling the ingredients given above 
for five minutes ; the walnuts should 
be ready in a jar, and the pickle i)oured 
on as soon as taken fi'om the fire. 
When quite cold, cover with bladder 
and store in a dry place. The walnuts 
should be covered well with vinegar, 
and, if necessary to add more, it should 
be boiled first with spices as before. 

Note. — The walnuts should ho 
fnerced by ' passing a large needle 
right through them from end to end 
and also through the centre. If this 
is omitted, they will not soften ])ro- 
pcrly or become well flavoured. They 
are better if kept for a few months at 
least, some say a year, before using. 
The 8i)ices may be varied without 
detriment. Many use a larger amount 
of cloves and iieppercorns, and less 
ginger and mustard ; othens substitute 
allsiiice hemes for some of the pepper- 
corns. For present use the brine may 
be a little stronger ; half a pound of 
salt to the quart of water. 
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SWEET PICKLES. 

Other names for the above are “ spiced fruit,” “ fruit in vinegar,” and 
“pickled fruit.” They are preparea in perfection in America and 
Germany, and are much less known in England than their excellence 
warrants. They liavo the merits of wholesomenoss, general utility, and 
effective appearance. They go with almost everything, both cold and hot, 
and are suitable for all meals and all seasons. The varieties are too 
numerous to detail in recipe form, both in the kinds of fruit used and 
the modes of prexjaration ; some of the processes are complicated, and, 
speaking from experience, we can recommend the easily concocted x)icklos 
as being everything the most fastidious palate could desire. Reference is 
made in many jmrts of this work to these j3ickles and the number of uses 
to which they may be put, and those who may try any of the recipes given 
will find them acceptable in hosts of ways other than those named. 

The spe *ial points in proi)aring them are few, yet demand attention. 
The fruit must be sound, and the size and degree of ripeness should be as 
equal as jsossible . Pure cane sugar must be used, and so must good malt 
vinegar. Apples and pears should bo peeled and cored. Tomatoes and 
stone fruit should be j)rickod in a few places. GIhss jars are best, and 
may bo those with screw tops, or corks or bladder can bo used ; the thing 
is to make them air-tight ; if this is not done, fermentation will soon set 
in. The place of storage must be dry and cool. The average proportions 
of the several ingredi(5nts are given, but these may bo varied to taste in 
the matter of spices ; or when the fruit is extra juicy the amount of liquid 
may be sliglitly decreased. But no waste need occur in the event of a 
superfluous amount of syrup, as such comes in as handy as the [licklo 
itself. A spoonful of syrup gives a delicious flavour to many curries, for 
instance. 

Reference should be made to the recipe for i)ickled damsons, page 1178, 
whatever the kind of fruit under treatment. Our own experiments were 
made first on damsons, and some pickled by the first mode kept well for 
tliree years. This is tlie mode to which we give the preference, though a 
little more trouble than the second one ; the latter is a very common one 
in the States. The first is unquestionably superior for fniit with little 
syrup ; for currants and berries of various sorts it is immaterial which 
inode be followed. 

Note. — Should stone jars in place of glass bottles be found more 
convenient, they must be glazed, and should not have held anything of a 
greasy nature, or have been used for cooking, or the pickles will be 
ruined. Should deviation bo made from the proportions given, it must be 
remembered that the more acid the fruit the less the vinegar required. 


Apples, Pickled. — The fruit 
may he left whole, and cored without 
breaking, or large fruit may bo divided 
in the usual way. (See the recipes for 
Pears.) The amount and kind of 
spice can be regulated by taste and the 


kind of apples, liussets and pippins 
arc excellent pickled thus. The sim- 
mering of the cores and ^leel is a g^reat 
improvement, and the trouble is well 
bestowed. 

Blackberries, Pickled.— 
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Required : six pounds of ripe fruit, 
three of sugar, a pint and three-quarters 
of vinegar, half an ounce each of 
cloves and cinnamon, and a quarter of 
an ounce of ginger. Cost, about 3s., 
but very variable. 

The spices arc to be bruised and 
tied loosely in a muslin bag, and be 
boiled in a gill of the vinegar until 
it is well flavoured. The vinegar and 
spice bag are then to be added to 
the rest, and the second mode for 
damsons followed. Time to simmer to 
be regulated by the fruit. Seedy, dry 
berries are useless ; only the finest are 
woi-th the trouble, and advantage 
should l)e taken of a good season to 
make a fair supply, as this is generally 
a popular pickle, and keeps well. 

Another way . — The spices used may 
be ground, and a small amount of 
apple juice added, and the whole 
cooked in a prcserving-i)an i)recisely 
as jam is made. This, though not 
so nice in appearance, is exceedingly 
tasty, and not much trouble; apides 
and blackberries mixed are also 
nice. 

Chemes, Fickled.-^Required : 

some Kentish cherries, vinegar, &c., 
as under. Cost, about 2s. fid. per 
gallon jar, but variable. 

Wipe the chendes, and cut off the 
stalks to within nearly an inch ; put 
them in jars, and boil enough French 
vinegar to cover them, with a pound 
of sugar to the quart; a few grains 
of cayenne and a coujde of cloves, with 
half a dozen allspice bemes, and the 
same number of pepperconis, are the 
only additions requisite. Cover with 
the hot mixture, and tie down when 
cold. Ready for use in a month. 

Damsons, Pickled.— Required .* 
six pounds of damsons, three pounds 
of jump sugar, a dozen cloves, a blade 
of mace, half an ounce of root ginger, 
a dozen black |)eppercoms, the same 
of allspice berries, and a pint of malt 
vinegar. Cost, about 28. 3d. to 2». fid., 
but variable. 

Attention is called to those two 


modes, as they serve as a guide for 
all the other fruits. 

1. — Recommended. — Pick and 
wipe the fruit carefully, rejecting any 
that is broken and unsound. It is 
preferable a trifle under- than over- 
ripe. The sugar should be roughly 
crushed, not pounded. Spiinkle iMn-t 
of the sugar over the fruit in layers in 
a jar. Put the rest of the sugar with 
the vinegar and the spices (bruised, 
but not tied up) in a lined saucepan, 
and bring very gently to the boil; 
then add to the contents of the jar, 
and cover with bladder. Set it in 
a ])an of cold water to reach nearly 
to the top, put the lid on, and bring 
the water to the boil. Simmer for two 
to tw’o and a half hours. Remove 
the jar when the water is cold, and not 
before. Cover wdth a second bladder 
before storing. This is the way to 
adoi)t when small jars are filled as 
required from the large one, W’hidi 
must bo very well tied down every 
time it is oi)encd. Should half a 
dozen jars be used (and this is in cvciy 
way preferable), the ingredients arc to 
be evenly distributed in the correct 
l)ro])ortions, and the jars set in a large 
l)an of water as for bottled fruits. 
(Sec the chaj)ter on Fiiuits.) Less 
time is niquii ed in this way : about an 
hour and a half as a rule. Another 
way is to use one large jai-, and 
then remove the fruit and put it in 
small jars, and distribute the syrup; 
hut this is more trouble. 

Xo. 2. — The ju’opared fruit and i)art 
of the sugar are to be put in ti 
preserving kettle, and brought as 
slowly as possible just to the point 
of boiling. The sugar and sjuecs, 
with the vinegar, are then to be added, 
and the simmering prolonged for about 
half an hour. The fruit is then to 
be taken out with a skimmer, and 
put in dr}', warm jam, and the syrup 
re-lx>ilcd until quite thick. It is then 
jfoured over, and must come an inch or 
two over the top of the fruit. Cover 
when cold. Unhiss the fruit be fully 
riiK.% longer boiling will be w'anted; 
but <lamfM>ne and anything of a similar 
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kind, as plums, should retain their 
shape. An enamelled pan is needed, 
and the fire should he steady. 

For other fruits, the time must he 
regulated solely by the kind and state 
of ripeness. A quarter of an hour 
will sufiice sometimes; and for some 
soilis nearly an hour may he wanted. 
[See Pears, page 1180 ; Tomatoes, page 
1180; and Blackberries, page 1177.) 

Green Gooseberries, 
Pickled . — Required : a gallon of 
fruit, measured after topping and 
tailing, three pounds and a half of 
sugar, half a pint of vinegar, and half 
an ounce each of cloves, allspice and 
ginger, all whole, and half an inch of 
stick cinnamon. Cost, about 2s. fid. 
to 3s. 

(See the first mode for Damsons 
above.) Before putting the ingi’e- 
dients in the jar, the fruit should 
bo brought to the boil with half the 
sugar and about a gill of water, and 
simmered for a quarter of an hour. 
The rest of the sugar and the spices 
are then to be added with the vinegar, 
and the simmering in the saucepan 
continued for about an hour and a 
half ; but the appearance of the fruit is 
the only guide ; so long as the berries 
are not broken up it will not hurt, 
and long cooking gives a better flavour. 

Note. — Wo do not recommend ripe 
red bcuTies for this sort of pickle, 
though we have met with recipes 
for their use. 

Melon, Pickled. — Required : 
melons, vinegar, &c., as below. Cost, 
variable. 

Take one or two good-flavoured 
melons, within a day or two of com- 
plete ripeness ; take the rind off, and 
remove the seeds, and cut them in half- 
inch slices, and again as liked, cither 
triangles or squares. Lay them in 
vinegar for a week to ten days, then 
simmer them in the vinegar until 
tender. Lift them out on to a hair 
sieve to drain, and when cold, stick a 
clove in each piece and put into glass 
jara ; cover with cfdd sjTUp, made by 
boiling very quickly for ten minutes 


ten ounces of sugar to each pint of 
water, regulating the quantity to make 
by the size of the melons. Cover for a 
week, then take from the syrup, drain 
it all from them, then put them in jars, 
ready for storing, and pour over them 
fresh vinegar that has been boiled for 
one minute and left to get cold before 
adding. This is particularly good with 
venison, hare, &c., in place of currant 
jelly. More cloves, as well as allspice 
berries and cinnamon, are used some- 
times, but the flavour of any should be 
very mild onlj’^. 

Note. — Neither the surplus vinegar 
nor syrup need bo wasted, as there are 
endless ways in which they can be 
used up. 

Melon Bind, Pickled.— Re- 
quired : a melon, vinegar, sugar, and 
spices as below. Cost, about Is. 4d. to 
Is. fid. on an average. 

Take the outer rind from a medium- 
sized water-melon with a sharp knife, 
and then remove every bit of the inner 
pulp that may be adhering. If this is 
omitted the crispness of the })ickle will 
be destroyed. Cut the rind in strips 
of two inches long and about a quarter 
of an inch wide, and sprinkle with a 
little fine salt on an earthen dish. 
Leave for twelve hours, then drain and 
rinse in cold water ; drain well and 
cook in a potato steamer until a 
straw will pierce them. Have some 
dry jars ready, put the rind in, and 
cover with the vinegar prepared as fol- 
lows : — Boil together for half an hour, 
skimming often, a pint of cider vinegar, 
a pound of lump sugar, two bhides of 
mace, half n teaspoonful of whole 
clove.s, two inches of stick cinnamon, 
broken uj), and half an inch of root 
ginger. This should be poured over 
while boiling. Then keep the rind 
under the vinegar by means of a plate 
or saucer, tie when cold with bladder, 
after putting in a good cork ; or a 
metal screw top may be used. This 
is ready for use in about ten days. 
The amount of vinegar, &c., to use 
doiH3nds upon the size of the melon : 
the above would sufiice for a small 
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one only. The rind must he well 
covered with the vinepir, and it 
should reach quite three inches above 
it at first. 

Pears, Pickled. — Required : 
j)ears, cider, vinc«:ar, sugar and spices 
as under. Cost, variable. 

This is a special recipe, as the mode 
differs from those given under Dam- 
sons. The fruit should be pared and 
cored, then quartered, or cut in eight if 
large. Put the fruit in a jar, and cook 
in a pan of water on a steady fire until 
soft but unbroken. The cores and peels 
are to be simmered in cider to cover 
until it is reduced to half the quantity. 
Then strain, and to every halt-i)int of 
the flavoured cider allow three pounds 
of sugar, a j)int and a third of vine- 
gar, a teaspoonful each of cloves, pep- 
percorns, and stick cinnamon, in small 
pieces, a blade of mace, an inch of 
root ginger. Boil to a syru}>, then put 
the fruit in, and simmer for twenty 
minutes, more or less, according to its 
condition and kind ; the pieces should 
retain their shape ; finish off when cold 
in the ordinary way. {^See Damsons, j 
page 1178.) j 

Note. — The above proportions are 
for rii)e pears of good flavour ; enough 
of the syrup should be made to cover 
them entirely. For hard pears an extra 


allowance of flavouring and sugar may 
1)0 wanted. When cider cannot he had 
increase the vinegar. Another way is 
to proceed as directed in the first recipe 
for damsons. A smaller allowance of 
pei)i)ercoms may be used, and some- 
times allspice hemes are added. This 
recipe may be followed for other 
fruits. 

Tomatoes, Pickled.— Required ; 
seven pounds of tomatoes, three pounds 
of sugar, a pint of vinegar, spices as for 
damsons (page 1178), or with the addi- 
tion of an inch of stick cinnamon if tho 
flavour bo likerl. Cost, about 6s. in 
average seasons. 

If the fruit be small, about tho size 
of a larp^ walnut, leave it whol(\ If 
largo, slice it a quarter of an inch thick. 
It must be lipo. If the first mode be 
followed, hfilf an hour's cooking after 
the water in the outer pan boils will be 
enough. If tho second, simmer for five 
to seven minutes. This is very de- 
licious and useful. Whole tomatoes 
are sometimes peeled, but arc always 
liable to break. When sliced, the 
pickle resembles chutney in ai)pear- 
ance, and if liked may bo coiiveidod 
into a perfeed pulp by passing it 
through a hair-sieve. The whole fruit 
is handier for garnishing purposes 
generally. 



BEVERAGES. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Nearly every day brings us new drinks, which may be classed as good, 
bad, and indifferent. 'With all respect to temperance reformers, many of 
the beverages vaunted as good substitutes for wines are too sweet to bo 
of much service to the majority for consumption with meals. It is 
universally agreed that a sweet dinner drink is a mistake ; it spoils both 
palat-e and digestion. To enumerate a tithe of the drinks of this class 
would take up all the space at our command; perhaps those most agree- 
able on the whole are the best of the fruit syrups, which can be diluted 
to taste. Of liome-made drinks there are a largo number, and many of 
the most popular are included in this work ; not all in this chapter ; some 
are in that devoted to invalid fare, and reference should be made to the 
Index. In the chapter on Ices much will be found of use Imre, especi- 
ally with referenco to the icing and cooling of all sorts of drinks. The 
recent introduction of bitter non-alcoholic ales under various names is a 
step in the right direction ; but the proce.ss of manufacture is complicated, 
and beyond domestic imitation. 

An effort has been made to include in this chapter some of the very 
cheapest drinks that shall at the same time be both palatable and nourish- 
ing ; some are worthy of special attention, and should not be ignored by 
reason of their small cost. A little more (are than is often given to 
homely beverages might, with advantage, be bestowed. A bright glass 
costs no more than a smeary one ; and to strain a lemonade is the work of 
a moment. Let a cold drink he cold ; and when ice is employed, we may 
repeat the warning, though this is more fully dealt with elsewhere, to let 
it be pure. Let none think that ‘‘ rough ice ” can take the place of “ pure 
ice ” ; to melt a lump of it, and notice the condition of the water, is an 
experiment worth the making by the sceptical. 

We have not thought it necessary to include such drinks as “ shandy 
gaff ’’ — a mixture of ginger beer and ale — and others of a like kind. 


WINES, ALES, CUPS, 

Admiral’s Cool Cup. Re- 
quired ; a quart of first-class cider, an 
orange, a lemon, two ounces of fresh 
pineapple, six ounces of sugar, two 
glasses of Madeira, a sprig of balm, 
the fourth of a nutmeg, and some ice. 
Cost, about 2s. 

R^p the sugar on the orange and 
lemon to remove the outer rind; add 


AND MIXED DRINKS. 

I the strained juice, the pine in shreds 
i (grated pine may serve), and the rest 
I of the ingredients. Cover closely, and 
imbed in ice for an hour. Ice may be 
put in, but is a questionable improve- 
ment. 

Ale and Beer. — {See Malt 
Liquous.) 
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Ale, Berry or Scotch Brown 
Candle. — Boil a couple of ounces of 
groats, or the coarsest oatmeal, with 
two to three gills of iKJor or jjorter, 
after mixing it to a paste with water 
or cold beer, (linger or other spice and 
a little sugar should be added. Time 
to boil : ten to fifteen minutes. 

Ale Cnp , — Required : a quart of 
good ale, a slice of hot toast, half a 
pound of sugar, half a gill of brandy, 
and a gill of sherry, with a sprig of 
balm or borage. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

The toast and sugar are to be put in 
a large tankard with the ale, and after 
a short time the other materials should 
be added ; cool and serve. 

American Drinks. — A few 

years ago the drinks which are jiccu- 
liar to America were something of a 
novelty to the average Englishimin ; 
now they are easily obtained, for the 
“ bar mixist ” has found his way to 
this country, and his t(»othsomc tij)ples 
are said to be iruacfising in demand. 
The following are sj)ecimcns of such 
drinks as may be (!ono(>ct(*(l at home 
with little troubhi ; some of the drinks 
are soend preparations, and for many 
a (certain gurn, and other materials 
Avhi(*h are considered indispensable, are 
difficult to obtain, even if the pro- 
liortions jind mode of mixing were 
known. Such drinks have been de- 
scrilKHl as artistic productions that 
requirti the master hand. CobhlerSj 
cocktalh^ JulcpSy JfipSj bishops, 
Jloatvrces, and crustas are amongst the 
most familiar ; some bear most extra- 
ordinary names. 

Xo, 1. — Mint Julep. — The W’ays of 
making this are many, and the follow- 
ing is considered one of the best. The 
materials required are : a few sprigs of 
mint, three tablesj)oonfuls of water, 
one (or less) of white sugar, a wine- 
glass of good whisky, and some ice and 
fiuiit. The mint is first bruised and 
pressed well with the sugar in a soda 
glass ; the water is added, and the 
flavour of the mint extracted ; the glass 
is filled up with the whisky and 
finely-shaved ice, and the mint put as 


a bouquet on the top, the stem being 
imbedded in the ice ; it is well for the 
sake of ap])earance to put away the 
bruised mint and add a fresh sprig ; a 
few bits of orange or pineapple should 
be put round it, and the julep taken 
with straws. The fruits are to be 
sprinkled with sugar. 

Xo. 2. — Golden Slipper . — This is 
composed of equal parts of gold water 
Dantzic and yellow chartreuse (from 
half to a wincglassful to taste, or a 
liqueur glass is voted con-ect by many), 
an<l the yolk of an egg. The latter 
should be kept intact imtil it reaches 
th(i throat, according to authorities. 

Xo. 3. — Ponsse V Amour is made 
from a mixture of liqueur, the yolk of 
an egg, some cordial and good si)irit. 
The first is often maraschino (about 
half a glass), and vanilla cordial and 
j>ale brandy arc prime favourites. 
They are in smaller proportion than 
the liqueui*, and that is the first 
ingredient in the glass, the egg being 
floated on it, the rest being put on the 
to]) se])arately. 

Xo. 4. — Sherrt/ Cobbler , — This is 
siinijle to mix. From one to two 
glasses of pale sherry are j)ut in a 
glass with sugfir to taste, and a dash 
of lemon peel; a little nutmeg, with 
sometimes a spoonful of port, and 
either orange or pineai)ple to flavour, 
form the foundation ; the tumbler is 
filled with ice, and the drink taken 
through straws. Other additions are 
made to suit individual taste. 

Xo. 5. — Sherry Flip . — This is nuide 
by shaking up the yolk of an egg with 
half a tablespoonful or more of sugar, 
a glass of sherry, and some shaved 
ice. A grate of nutmeg is sometimes 
put on the top. 

Xo. 6 . — John Collins . — The materials 
for this are sugar, lemon, gin, ice, and 
soda water ; the exact proportions are 
a matter of taste, but the ice is in 
small proportion, and the glass should 
be filled up with the soda. 

No. 7. — Hari Kari. — This is said to 
be a very popular drink. The glass is 
nearly half-filled with finely-cracked 
ice, and a dash of lemon juice and 
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wHslsy arc added ; after a vijyorous 
stir it is tilled up with some kind of 
water of the seltzer typo, and garnished 
on the top wdth fresh fruits in season. 

jVb. 8 . — Egg Xogg. — Out of the 
many (and some very jKJCuliar) mix- 
tures for this drink, this is given as 
one of the most likely to he geneially 
agreeable. The yolk of an egg w ith 
a heaping teaspoonful of sugar are 
beaten together, then flavoured wdth 
nutmeg or cinnamon, and mixed with 
a few small lumps of ice, half a glass 
of old brandy, a smaller proportion of 
good rum, and enough milk to fill the 
glass ; after a good shake this is 
strained and served. 

No. 9. — Floateree is pronounced 
something of “ a sell,” as it is only a 
schooner of lager beer wdth a cork in 
it to prevent its bedng taken too 
quickly. 

No. 10 . — A Blahop is made up of 
about lialf an ounce of sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of oi-ange and the same of 
lemon juice, enough ice to lialf-flll th(5 
glass, and enough seltzer w'ater and 
burgundy, with a dash of rum or 
brandy, to fill up. This is dressed 
with fruit, and taken through a straw. 

No. 1 1 . — A EiDwh that wdll be voted 
excellent on a warm day is made up of 
half an ounce of sugar, a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, tw’ice as much good 
port, the same of rum, and a teaspoon - 
ful or more of brandy; the glass is 
nearly filled with fine ice, and any 
nice fresh fruit put on the top. This 
may be varied by using sherry instead 
of port, and orange in place of lemon 
juice. liaspbeny and other fruit 
syrups enter into various drinks of 
this sort. For example, one is com- 
posed of equal parts of i)incapple 
syrup, rum, lemon syrup, and brandy, 
then put in a glass and filled up with 
ice. The top fruits are bits of pine 
and orange or lemon peel. 

Cambridge Milk Punch.— 

Required : a quart of milk, the thin 
rind of half a lemon, the yolks of two 
eggs, a couple to four ounces of sugar 
(according to taste), four tablespoonfuls 


of brandy, and eight of rum. Cost, 
about 7d., wdthout the spirits. 

The lemon rind should infuse in the 
milk ; it should then be brought to 
simmering point very gently ; then 
add the sugar, remove the rind, and 
stir in the yolks after beating w’ith a 
little cold milk ; bt'at w’ell, Ihen put in 
the spirits. Whisk until the mixture 
froths, but it must not lx)il again. 

Note. — The exact propoidions of the 
spirits are a matter of choice ; less than 
the al)ove is oftim used, while some 
would double the quantities. 

Champagne . — [Sw Wines.) 

Champagne Cup. — liequired : 
a bottle of champagne, tw'o bottles of 
soda or seltzer, a tablospoonful of 
brandy, two ounces or more of sugar, 
a stri]) of cucumber if liked, and some 
ice. Cost, very variable. 

Mix the champagne and soda in the 
cup (silver or glass), add the brandy, 
and about half a i)ound of crushed ice, 
and the cucumber ; stir with a silver 
or glass spoon, aclding the i)Ound(Kl 
sugar gradually, taking care the liquid 
does not overflow. Time ; a few 
minutes; mix just before serving. 
{See Curs, page 1184.) Other light 
wines may be used, the sugar being 
regulated to taste. In a stronger cup 
omit one bottle of soda or seltzer. 
Sherry is thought an improvement by 
some, alone or with brandy. 

Cider. — This is the fennented juice 
of apples, and is chiefly manufactured 
in Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Here- 
fordshire, and Worcestershire. In 
some places the apples are mashed into 
coarse pulp, in others cut into pieces or 
shavings ; the result is encased in horse- 
hair cloths and the juice expressed. 
According to the exact method, kind of 
apples, and soil, is the quality of the 
cider ; and even the best qualities of 
various localities have characteristic 
differences. In no beverage does 
quality vary so immensely. The 
common thin cider largely drunk by 
agricultural labourers is almost un- 
imaginable to an ordinary palate. On 
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the other hand, by keejdng separate the 
best juice, and careful handling and 
bottling, an effervescing beverage is 
produced approaching c^mpagnc in 
character ; such cider is powerfully in- 
toxicating. Unfermented juice from 
the vats is termed sweet cider ^ and is 
very pleasant and refreshing ; but 
it should be taken with groat caution, 
as it often upsets the digestive system 
in a sudden and extraordinary manner. 

Claret. — Wines.) 

Claret Cnp. — This is the usual 
way of preparing. llfM^uired : a 
bottle of claret, a glass of shtirry, or 
half biviTidy, a tablespoonful or more 
of maraschino, two or three biblespooii- 
fuls of sugar, the thin rind of a lemon, 
a bottle of soda or seltzor water, and 
flavouring as below. Cost, from 2s. 6d. 

Put the wine and sugar with the 
lemon rind in a jug, cover and leave 
for an hour ; then put in a little balm, 
borage, or verbena, or a slice of cucum- 
ber, and the wat(3i’ and a lump of ice, 
and serve. Sliced nectaiines, peaches, 
or raspberries may be used in ])laco of 
lemon rind. 

Another way . — Use a sweet orange, 
rind and juice, to a bottle of claret, in 
place of lemon, w'ith soda and sugar as 
above. A little cracked ice can be put 
in each glass at the time of serving, in- 
stead of adding it to the cup. {See also 
Cups.) 

Claret Cue, Superior.— This is 
more trouble than the ordinary sorts, j 
but is worth it. Required : wine, water, 
sugar, flavouring, &c., as below. Cost, 
about 3s. to 38. 6d. ; varies with the 
claret. 

Take a teacupful of lump sugar and 
dissolve it in hot water ; put a bottle of 
claiet in the cup or jug, and add a strip 
of cucumber rind, a couple of slices 
from the middle of a fresh lemon, a 
glass of good brandy, and, if handy, the 
same, or rather less, of maraschino ; set 
in ice to get quite cold ; remove the 
cucumber after a short time, or it will 
overpower the other flavours. Just 
before serving, add a bottle or two, 


according to the strength desired, of 
iced soda water. If put in too soon, 
the cup is flat. A little nutmeg is liked 
by many, and a very decided improve- 
ment is a sprig of balm or borage. 
»Some use both. 

Note. — I n this way the “ cup ” is 
beautifully clear. Use as much of the 
syrup as may be liked ; many will not 
find the whole too much. {See Cups.) 

Cool Cnp.— Required : six oimces 
of loaf sugar, a lemon, a pint bottle of 
cider, a tumbler of sherry, a quarter of 
a nutmeg, and a sprig of borage, thyme, 
or mint. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

The sugar should be rasped on the 
lemon to remove the yellow, then be 
put with the strained juice, and the 
gjated nutmeg and other materials. 
The bowl should be set on ice or in 
a refrigerator before sor^dng, but no ice 
is to go in the mixture. 

Cranberry Brink, Old- 
fashioned ana very refireshinjg. 

— Mix half a pint each of cranberries 
and w'ater, and mash the fruit. Boil 
two quarts of water, an ounce of oat- 
meal, and the peel of half a lemon for 
ten or fifteen minutes, then add the 
fruit and water and a little sugar, not 
enough to destroy the pleasant sharp- 
ness of the fruit ; put in a glass or two 
of w'ine, any sort to taste, or omit it if 
for children. Boil for twenty minutes, 
strain, and serve cold. This is the 
original mode, but it is better to add 
the wine after boiling and cooling. 

Cnps . — The cup “mixist,” as a 
rule, has a method of his own; as 
with salads, no two people will make a 
“cup” just on the same linos. Indeed 
in many instances to follow a recipe 
literally would result in spoiling the 
cup. In the first place, no two agree 
exactly as to the amount of sugar to 
use ; again, what a difference the 
quality of the wine (such as claret) 
will make in this respect ! Then the 
amalgamation of the various flavours. 
It has been well said that too often 
claret cup tastes of nothing but soda 
water. Sometimes the cucumber over- 
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powers everything else. The thing to 
aim at is a hlend ; even a liqueur (and 
many think that nothing equals cura^oa 
or noyeau) may be added with too liberal 
a hand ; and where a novice would add 
a second glass, the experienced hand 
would probably stop shoi*t at half a 
glass, and would assert that even so 
valuable an addition should not betray 
its presence. Another “ old hand ** says 
that nothing but an occasional taste 
during the blending of the materials 
will bring about good results, in order 
that the sprig of balm or borage, or the 
strip of cucumber or lemon, may be re- 
moved in the nick of time before it has 
killed all other flavours. One rule wo 
think may be well enforced : when cups 
are made on a large scale it is necessary ' 
to have handy some pounded sugttr, or 
better still some sugar and wafer boiled 
to a syrup, that the possessors of a 
“sweet tooth” may be in a position to 
satisfy a probable craving for more 
sugar. And considering that some de- 
clare that even a dash of sugar spoils a 
cup, it is also well to be provided with 
a small quantity of lemon juice or any 
other acid ingredient that has been 
added, in order that such an individual 
may further iicidify it to taste. These 
hints are only intended for large gather- 
ings, w’here it is impossible to suit all 
tastes. Many of the bottled sjTups, 
cordials, &c., may be employed for 
various homely cups, and directions 
often accomimny them ; ’ one is made by 
taking one part of lime juice cordial to 
four parts of claret and five or six jmrts 
of soda water, with sugar to taste. (For 
further details see various recipes.) 

Gin Plincll. — Required : a pint 
of water, the rind and juice of half a 
lemon, two ounces of loaf sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of pounded ice, half a 
pint of gin, a glass of maraschino, 
and two bottles of soda water. Cost, 
about 2s. 

Put the lemon peel, juice, sugar, 
and water in the biowl, and leave for 
an hour ; add the other materials, the 
soda water last of all. 

Another way is to use a bottle of 

61 


lemonade and one of soda, omitting 
the lemon peel ; more gin is liked by 
some, and other liqueurs than the one 
named are often used. 

Ginger ZSgg Plip.— Required : 
a quart of good mild me, four eggs, 
half an ounce of grated ginger, and 
half a pound of crushed brown sugar 
candy, or less to taste. Cost, about Is. 

Beat the egg wdth a fourth of the 
beer, add the ginger, boil the rest of 
the beer, and add tlio candy ; stir, 
then beat it to the eggs, beat hard for 
a few minutes, and ser\"e hot. If re- 
heated, take care it does not curdle. 

A very good drink, belter liked with 
fewer (iggs by some. The yolks of 
eggs only may be used. 

Hebe’s Cnp, or Heidelberg 
Pnneb. — This is generally muchi 
liked. Required : a medium - sized 
lemon, a couple of inches from a 
freshly-cut cucumber, three ounces of 
pounded sugar, two bottles of soda 
water, one bottle of claret, three table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, six of sherry, and 
a strip of orange peel. Cost, about 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 

Cut the cucumber in thin slices, and 
put in the bowl with the lemon peel 
in thin strips; add the sugar, and 
work with the back of a wooden spoon ; 
put in the orange peel, and the wine 
and brandy ; stir, and add one of the 
bottles of soda water, and mix and 
leave for a time. At the moment of 
serving, put in the other bottle of soda 
water. Add ice if liked, or set the 
bowl in ice. 

Hops and Sherry —This may 
be prepared for use as bitters, or as 
cordial. For the former, half-fill a 
wine bottle very lightly with hops, 
fill up with sherry, cork, and leave for 
a week or two, then strain. For 
cordial, add, after straining, about an 
equal measure of thin syrup. More 
hops may be used, and infused a 
shorter time. 

Imperial. — This is a very good 
drink for warm weather. Required : 
two ounces of ginger, a good-sized 
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lemon, or two small ones, two pounds of 
loaf sugar, an ounce of cream of tartar, 
two gallons of boiling water, and a 
tablespoonful and a half of yeast. Cost, 
about Is. 2d. 

The lemons should be sliced very 
thinly and the pips removed ; the sugar 
and cream of tai-tar are to be put with 
the lemon in a pan and left until luke- 
warm, then the yeast is to be added, 
and the whole covered for twelve hours, 
w^hen it should be strained and bottled. 
Another way is to use double the 
quantity of lemon and cream of tar- 
tar, and add from foui* to six quarts 
of boiling water, and sugar to taste. 
Ferment as before, and add half a pint 
or more of rum. This bears a good deal 
of dilution. Good raisin wine may re- 
place the rum, and will be generally 
liked. 

Institution Cup.— jThis is of 
American origin. It is suitable for all 
sorts of outdoor gatherings w'hen cool- 
ing beverages are required. The pro- 
portions of brandy and fruit are varied 
to taste, and it is often made stronger 
of the spirit than the following reeijK) ; 
but this is recommended on tluit ac- 
count, and will bo found of excellent 
flavour. Required : two sweet oranges, 
two glasses of pale brandy, half a pint 
of strawberry syrup, the same of jnne- 
apple syrup, a pint of finely-shaved ice, 
and a quart of sweet champagne. Cost, 
varies with the fruit sju’ups and cham- 
pagne. 

The orange rinds should be removed, 
and one of them, the yellow only, cut 
in thin strips and put in a bowl with 
the fruit in very thin slices, freed from 
white skin and pips. The other mate- 
rials should be mixed in, the cham- 
pagne going in after the ice. The 
w^hole should be mixed and strained 
into tumblers. It is a good plan to put 
the strips of orange rinds in the syrups 
to infuse for a time before the other in- 
gredients are added. A small portion 
of lemon is sometimes put in and less 
orange. Should fresh fruit juice bo 
used in place of the fruit syrups, some 
•ugar will be wanted. 


Lie tneurs. — The following liqueurs 
may be obtained of good wine mer- 
chants : — Absinthe : Intensely bitter, 
iuid used (or abused) as a ionic. Ani- 
sette: Said to be a good digestive. 
Benedictine ; Cassis : One of the nicest 
and most wholesome, being made from 
black-currant juice with fiine spirit. 
Celestine : One of the most costly. 
Crhne de Cafe^ de Bose^ de The^ de 
Vanilley and others. Chartreuse^ both 
green and yellow ; the latter the 
cheaper. Cura(;oa, of various colours, 
and either dry or sweet. Gold and 
Silver Water JJantzic ; Kirchemvasser ; 
Maraschino; Noyeau, both pink and 
white, and very popular. Ratafia; 
Trappestine^ both green and yellow, 
and resembles Cliartreuse in flavour 
and uses. There are hosts of others, 
including the various flavoured bran- 
dies, cordials, bitters, &c. ITio above 
are foreign. Of British preparations 
of the kind there is a wide choice. The 
prices range from four or five shillings 
to ten shillings per bottle ; half-bottles 
arc always a trifle dearer in proportion. 
Liqueui’ sjTups, mentioned in some re- 
cipes, are very useful for flavouiing 
purposes generally; they cost about Is. 
per bottle. 

Mulled Claret. — Required : 
claret, sugar, w^ater, and flavouring as 
below. Cost, from 3s. Gd. upwards. 

Put in a saucepan two drachms of 
cinnamon, the same of ginger, bruised, 
and half a dozen cloves, with nearly 
half a pint of water and the thin rind 
of an orange or lemon ; a little grated 
nutmeg may be added also ; boil this 
until reduced to half ; then strain, and 
put back on the fire with six or seven 
ounces of loaf sugar and two bottles of 
claret ; bring nearly to the boil, then 
serve. A quicker way is to heat a little 
w'ater and oiange or lemon juice and 
flavour with essence of spice, the 
“ mixed ” being best, and then finish 
in the above way. 

Note. — For strong mulled claret less 
water should be used. 

Malt Liqnors.— Ale, beer, portOT, 
and stout have the common chameteris- 
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tic of boing produced from the fermen- 
tation of an infusion of steeped malt. 
The quantity of alcohol they contain 
varies greatly, London porter not ex- 
ceeding about f oz. per pint, while 
strong beer may contain 3 oz., and 
some of the lightest Geiman lager 
beers have been found to contain actu- 
ally less alcohol than some of the bever- 
ages sold and consumed as “non- 
alcoholic ” or teetotal ales ! The fact 
is, that absolutely to exclude alcohol 
from any beverage containing sugar 
which is kept over a few hours, is 
almost impossible. Even fully- or 
over-ripe fruit contains an appreciable 
portion of alcohol ; but the temperance 
refoimer reasonably rests satisfied with 
beverages in which alcohol is not pur- 
posely produced, and which cannot in any 
possible quantity produce intoxication. 

Liquors so various in quality must 
have various effects. Some are highly 
intoxicating, while others are not at all 
so. There is no doubt that malt liquors 
are of some food value, though not 
much ; and their tonic properties (de- 
rived from hops) are considerable. 
Their fattening properties arc, how- 
ever, apt to cause biliousness in per- 
sons of sedentary habits who approach 
middle age ; and many are then obliged 
to substitute lighter beverages. There 
luis been a marked growth during re- 
cent years in the taste for light lager 
beers, some of which almost deserve to 
be ranked as teetotal beverages, so little 
alcohol do they contain. 

JPorter and Sloitt (which is a 
stronger kind of porter) differ from 
ales and beers in the much larger 
quantity of malt extract which they 
contain, and by the partial use of 
roasted or half-burnt malt. For these 
reasons they are as a rule more diges- 
tible than beer, and are often prescribed 
in certain cases of debility; but the 
full body is unsuitable to many con- 
stitutions. 

When malt liquors are bottled, the 
confined further fermentation produces 
a sparkling character which is very 
agreeable ; but there is no doubt that 
good draught ale or stout is the more 


wholesome. The cask (small in pro- 
portion to the consumption) should bo 
kept in a cool place, but not where it can 
be frozen, and should be had in a week 
at least before using. A tap needing no 
vent-peg is safest, as the vent-peg is 
apt to bo forgotten ; and if this occurs 
often, it soon spoils the contents of 
the cask. When the cask begins to 
need tilting, do this gently and after 
drawing, so that the liquor may settle 
clear again before the next draught. 
If there is room for two casks, the best 
plan is to have two in : when one runs 
down, tap th(i other, and the same day 
order a fresh one in. In this way 
time is allowed for the contents to 
settle and get bright before using. 

Negus , — This derives its name 
from its originator. Colonel Negus. 
The ingredients are j)ort or sherry, 
and w-attu* (the latter often double the 
amount of the former), luinj> sugar, 
and flavouring ; lemon or orange rind 
is often used as well as spice, and a 
little essence of vanilla is a groat 
imjirovoment. Wo may mention es- 
sence of mixed spice, or either of the 
other kinds, as mace, cloves, &:c., as 
very suitable for flavouring negus. 
The water should be boiling when 
added, and the negus may be serv'od 
hot or cold. 

A pint of wine, two pints of boiling 
water, four to five ounces of sugar, the 
juice of hxilf a lemon, and a little of 
the rind with spice, about the fourth 
of a small nutmeg, or a few drops 
only of essence, will be a guide to the 
proportions. When served hot, heat 
the vessel in which it is mixed, and 
serve at once. When the wine and 
water are in equal parts (and this is the 
only form in v hich some consider the 
negus worth drinking), re-hcat, but do 
not boil after mixing. This is best 
done by covering the jug and settling 
it in a vessel of boiling water for a few 
minutes. 

Oranm Toddy, Iced. — Be- 

quired : mur ounces of strained orange 
juice, two ounces of powdered sugar, 
half a pound of ice in chips, a strip or 
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two of orange rind, and two ounces of 
old Irish or Scotch whisky. To he 
drunk before the ice is quite melted. 
When liked stronger of orange, rub 
the sugar on the rinds of one or two, 
then crush it ; or a few drops of 
essence of orange may be used. 
Various drinks from fruits can be 
concocted on this principle. A morsel 
of pineapple improves this. 

Perry. — This is a fermented 
beverage made from the fermented 
juice of pears, in much the Scame 
manner as Cider, but is much less 
common. It is not so sharp as cider, 
but rather apt to produce colicky 
pains in persons w'ho freely partake of 
it rashly. We have known some of 
the best samples of bottled peiTy 
pronounced by good judges equal to 
champagne ; but such quality is very 
rare, and probably due to some 
peculiar quality in the pears, as well as 
careful management. XJnboitled peny 
is mrely worth diinking. 

Pineapple Punch.— Bequired : 
a pineapple, rice, water, spices, lemons, 
sugar, brandy, rum, and wuno as 
below. Cost, about Is. 4d., cxclush'e 
of the pinea])])le and wine and sjurits. 

Take a well-flavoured pineapple, 
pare it, pick out the specks, and cut it 
into thin slices. W^eigh the pulp, and 
put half a i)ound of it into a bowl. 
Boil a quarter of a pound of lx)st 
Carolina rice in a quart of cold water, 
with two inches of stick cinnamon, and 
a quarter of a drachm of nutmeg. 
When the rice is soft, strain the water, 
and put it aside for a short time. Rub 
a few lumps of sugar upon the rind of 
eight fresh lemons, add more sugar to 
make up a pound and a half, and put 
this and the strained juice of the 
lemons with the pineapple. Pour in 
three pints of boiling water, and then 
with two lugs — one in each hand — 
pour the liquid backwards and for- 
ward from a good height, and 
continue this for twenty minutes. 
Add gradually half a bottle of French 
brandy, half a bottle of Madeira, and a 
bottle and a half of rum, and w’hilst 


the spirits and wine are being added 
keep on pouring the liquid from one 
jug to another for fully three-quarters 
of an hour, by which time the punch 
will be delicately flavoured. Last of 
all, add the seasoned rice water, stir it 
quickly into the punch, pour the pre- 
paration into a bovrl with a closely- 
fitting lid, throw a cloth over this, and 
leave it in a cool place for eight hours. 
Strain through a jelly bag until the 
punch is quite bright, then bottle it and 
cork securely. Pineapple punch im- 
proves with keeping. Sufficient for 
about a gallon of punch. 

Port. — Wines.) 

Begent’s Punch. — Required : 
some syruj), two China oranges, one 
Seville, one lemon, a pint of strong, 
cold green tea, a glass each of brandy, 
rum, arrack, and pineapple syrup, two 
bottles of champagne and one of seltzer 
w’ater ; the latter is sometimes omitted. 
Cost, varies with the champagne. 

Make a syrup with kill a pound of 
sugar (or white sugar candy) and 
water ; boil, and when cold add the 
rinds of the fruit, very thin. Infuse 
for an hour, add the tea, the fruit juice, 
and all the rest, strain through lawn 
until clear, bottle, and set in ice until 
ready to serve. Some use slices of 
fresh pine in place of the pine syi’up. 

Sherry. — Wines.) 

Sleeping Cups. — There are many 
sorts oi drinks that go by this name. 
Spice cup is a term often applied. 
They are made of any degree of 
strength to suit the taste of the 
drinker, and are much liked by many 
in cold weather. Since, water, rum, or 
any other spirit, and sugar are the 
usual ingredients. 

JVb. 1. — Required: half a dozen 
cloves, the same number of coriander 
seeds; kiif an inch of stick cinnamon, 
half a pint of water, and from half a 
gill to a gill of good rum. 

The spices are to be boiled in the 
water until a good flavour is obtained, 
and then mixed with the rum, and just 
heated, but not boiled. Sweeten to 
taste and 8er\'o hot. 
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No. 2.— Use finger instead of cinna- 
mon, about an inch, and sweeten with 
honey. Whisky may he used instead 
of rum. 

No. 3. — Required : a pint of water, 
an ounce of sugar, a glass or more of 
brandy, a tcaspooiiful of good mixed 
spice tied in muslin, and a strip of 
lemon peel. 

The spice bag should be put in the 
boiling water, and when w^ell flavoured 
removed ; the liquor must be strained 
and mixed W’ith the spirit and sugar and 
served at once. The lemon should be 
put in the water wdth the bag ; lemon 
juice may be used if prefeiTcd. The 
spices should be well bruised, and the 
bag will serve for a nurabei* of cups. A 
good mixture is composed of cloves and 
ginger, with a few allspice berries and 
a bit of mace or nutmeg ; carraway and 
other seeds to taste may be put in. 

Sportsman’s Funch. — Re- 
quired : a pint of water, half a pint 
of whisky, four ounces of lump sugar, 
or to taste, a wineglassful of old i)alo 
brandy, half as much old ale, the thin 
rind of half a lemon, and the strained 
juice. Cost, about Is. 6d. 

Make the j ug hot,.and boil the sugar 
and water together, with the lemon 
peel and juice ; pour into the jug, add 
the bi’andy cold, and the ale, boiling, 
last of all. Serve at once. 

Spruce Beer. — No. i.—Put a 
quart of black treacle in a pan with a 
gallon of water, half an ounce of white 
ginger, and the same of sassafras ; 
simmer for two and a half hours; 
strain into a tub and add a gallon 
and a half to two gallons of water ; 
when milk-wann, fcmiciit with a 
little yeast, and next day it may bo 
bottled. It should stand covered to 
ferment in a warm place. Three raisins 
pricked should be put in each bottle. 
Cork, tie, and set in a cool cellar fur 
three days, when it should bo ready. 

No. 2. — Ten gallons of water shomd 
be boiled with seven or eight pounds of 
sugar, then added to the rinds of ton 
lemons ; cover, and when lukewann 
add the juice of the lemons, ten ounces 


of assenee of spruce, and a gill and a 
half of good yeast; or if thin, use 
half a pint. Stir and put in the 
cask, and lot it work a day or two. 
When fermentation is over, add an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved in some 
of the liquor. Stir and bung, and 
then let it flne for a week, when it 
may bo bottled. This is sometimes 
made without lemons, but is not so re- 
freshing. The bottles should be wired 
and set on their sides until brisk, then 
set upright, or they will burst. More 
or less sugar may be used to taste ; 
some allow a ])ound to the gallon ; for 
white beer use loaf, and for brown beer, 
brown sugar. 

Stout. — { S('e Malt Liquors.) 

Tea with Liciueurs.— Make 
good tea and strain it while hot into 
a jug, with the rind and juice of a 
lemon, and an ounce or less of loaf 
sugar to the quart; when cold add a 
glass or two of any liqueur and sers'e 
with a little ice. This is a good and 
not expensive drink for tennis and 
other parties, picnics, &c. A little of 
the tea used should bo green. 

Wassail Bowl (Sir Walter 
Scott’s). — “Put a pound of little 
sponge cakes in the bowl, with a 
pound of mixed mawiroons and rata- 
fias ; add a gill of sherry, two bottles 
of old raisin wine, a bottle of cham- 
jjagne, one of chablis, and a little 
lemon juice. Serve at once.” This is 
sometimes seen in old country houses 
of the present day at the festive 
season, but is an extraordinary com- 
pound, and can hardly be called a 
beverage. 

Wassail Bowl, Old- 
fashioued. — Mix half an ounce of 
grated ginger, half a grated nutmeg, 
and a pinch of powdered cinnamon 
with half a pound of Demerara sugar. 
Put it into a saucepan w'ith a pint 
of ale, and let it boil ; then stir in two 
additional pints of ale, half a bottle of 
sherry, Madeira, or raisin wine, and a 
large hmip of sugar which has been 
rubbed upon a fresh lemon till the 
yellow' part is taken off. Make the 
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wine Terr hot, but do not allow it to 
boil ; put it into the bowl. Throw into 
it half a dozen apples roosted, as in the 
last recipe, and half a small lemon cut 
into slices and freed entirely from the 
white pith. Serve very hot. 

West Indian Shrub.— Re- 
quired : half a pint of pure lime juice, 
a quart of old rimi, and a pound and a 
half of sugar. Cost, varies with the 
rum. 

Mix sugar and juice, add the rum, 
and i)ut in a jar to mellow. Excellent 
for making punch. 

Another way^ usually called “ Punch 
J:>hrub.’* Required : twenty - four 
lemons, four pounds of loaf sugjir, 
and two quarts of rum. Cost, varies 
with the rum. Rub otf the yellow rind 
of half the lemons with the lumps of 
sugar, dissolve it in the strained juice 
of all the lemons, add the rum, and 
proceed as above. Lime and lemon 
juice arc sometimes mixed, or lime and 
orange juice, the rinds of the omnges 
being used for rasi)ing. 

Wines. — That certain wines need 
certain temperatures is known to most ; 
hut for ordinary folks all that can be 
done is to keep the collar as free from 
damp and draughts as possible, and 
pretty evenly at a rather cool tomi)erci- 
turc. This applies as much to home- 
imide as to imported wines. 55'* to 
60® is set down as correct by a large 
firm of wine merchants. In the case 
of light wines, as Clarets, Burgundies, 
Hocks, Sautemes, &c., they should he 
brought into a moderately warm room 
some hours before being used. “ Cold 
locks up the flavour, and makes them 
harsh and rough on the palate.” When 
warmed in haste near a stove or fire, 
take care not to over-heat them, for a 
wine too 'warm is as bad (if not worse) 
as one too cold or icy. Some wraj) the 
bottles in flannel and set them near 
enough to the fire to acejuire a very 
gradual warmth; others put them on 
a high mantelpiece ; many go so far as 
to take “ the chill off ” the glasses in 
cold weather by suhiccting them to 
slight warmth before laying the table. 


The hotmng of wines from the wood 
18 too technical a matter to be treated 
here, as it demands the greatest care 
under experienced superintendence. 

Order and Relation of /rineg.-^There 
never was a time when people were 
more at liberty to please themselves 
with regard to dinner beverages than 
at the present day ; and with temper- 
ance so much and happily on the 
increase there is every facility to drink 
what one pleases without appearing in 
the least noticeable. Many, who arc 
by no means teetotallers, regarding a 
good digestion as a thing not to ho 
tampered with, drink hut one wine all 
through dinner, having found out that 
however good in itself claret and cham- 
pagne may be, and however choice the 
brands, they often quarrel sadly when 
they arrive in the stomach. The pru- 
dent man avoids the mixing of red and 
white wines to any great extent during 
a meal. But there y.re still those who 
follow the good old custom of run- 
ning thit)ugh various wines that are 
supposed to he “ the thing ” with the 
different courses; and some have not 
the courage to break off a bad habit. 
Yet this mixing of wines is now 
declared by men wnosc word is gener- 
ally accepted in matters of the table 
to be “ a barbarous misuse of the good 
things of the world” ; it is one more 
proof, if such were wanted, of the 
conservatism that is rampant regarding 
eating and drinking. Wines should 
he sound and good, however few the 
kind ; better one sort only, or none at 
all, than the stuff palmed off as wine 
in some instances. The charge of bad 
wines, even where there is lavish 
display in other respects, is often 
heard. There is much common-sense 
in the advice of one who says, “ When 
tempted to give yom: guests bad cham- 
pagne, don’t; substitute good ginger 
beer; or withhold your had sheri’y, 
and set before the guests honest English 
beer.” Whore several wines are served, 
there are certain noteworthy points in 
connection with the order, and the list 
given below may be said to ho based 
on sound principles. At the same time 
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departures may be made at choice. 
The guiding rule should be hannony 
between the beverage and the dish 
with which it is taken. The next dish 
should not be out of mind either ; for 
what man in his senses would drink 
milk punch with turtle soup if he 
contemplated stewed eels afterwards? 
The menu, to bo of use, should be a 
guide to the beverages as much as to the 
dishes. “ If dinner is preceded by those 
luxuiics, oysters, nothing can compare 
with a glass of chablis. After soup, a 
glass of sherrj" ; if the soup be turtle, 
a glass of Madeira. After fish, a dry 
sheiTy, or should the fish be rich, such 
as stewed eels, a glass of old East 
India sherry. Hock after light 
entrees ; claret or Burgundy after 
richer entrees. Champagne not too 
early in the dinner if dry, and not till 
late if at all sweet. This seems the 
fashion in the present day, and in long 
and elaborate dinners is, perhaps, best. 
Of course, when wine is drunk freely 
during dinner, it cannot bo drunk 
freely after dinner. Again, port after 
dinner, when champagne is drunk 
with dinner, is a mixture which but 
few persons can stand. I^ort is a 
heavy wine, and, after champagne, is 
very apt to disagi'ee.” The following 
is what the author of Toad and Feeding 
has to say on the subject, and perhaps 
no one’s dictum is better worth accept- 
ing : “ Briefly, the rule by gastronomic 
consent, for those who indulge in the 
luxury of wine, is to offer a glass of 
light pale sherry, or dry Sauteme, 
after soup; a delicate Rhine wine, if 
required, after fish; a glass of good 
Bordeaux with the joint of mutton; 
the same, or champagne dry, but wuth 
some true vinous character in it, 
during the entrees; the best red w’ine 
in the cellar, Bordeaux or Burgundy, 
with the grouse or other roast game ; 
and — but this ought to suffice, even for 
that exceptional individual who is 
supposed to be little, if at all, injured 
by moderate potations. With the ice 
or dessert, a glass of full-flavoured 
natural champagne, or a liqueur, may 
be served. But at thi? point dietetic 


admonitions are out of place, and we 
have already sacrificed to luxury.” 

We need only add a very few notes 
about the principal kinds of wdno. 

Burgundy and Chablis. — Burgundies 
deserve a high place amongst wines. 
They stand in character somewhat 
between claret and port. They may be 
liad both red and w^hite, and still and 
sparkling; a still, red Burgundy is 
often ordered to those who want a 
fuller and more generous wine than 
claret. It is said that a very poor 
claret is sometimes palmed off as a 
superior wine owing to a mixture with 
a small proportion of Burgundy to 
give it “ bouquet.’’ These wines 
suffer from change of temperature to a 
greater extent than claret, and a good 
deal of care in keeping is required. 
Sparkling Burgundy, when not too 
sweet, is said by competent judges to 
be nearly equal to champagne, and the 
price is far lower than the fine brands 
of the latter. Burgundies of good, 
sound quality, some with valuable 
ferruginous tonic properties, are now 
imported from Australia. Chablis is 
one of the best French wines of the 
w'hite Burgundy class, and more 
alcoholic than some others ; it is often 
taken wdth oysters. 

Champagne. — To keep in good con- 
dition this wine requires rather a 
cooler temperature than many others. 
It is the most exhilarating and rapidly 
intoxicating of all wines, the effect 
passing off with proportionate rapidity. 
Hence it is a peculiarly dangerous 
wine to diink at all freely. The 
various brands may be roughly classed 
into sweet and dry wines, the latter 
being almost always preferable w^hen 
this wine is ordered medicinally, as it 
sometimes is for obstinate sickness, or 
periodic attacks of faintness accom- 
panied by nausea. Very cheap cham- 
pagne is mostly adulterated. When 
taken medicinally, the best way is to 
use a champagne tap screwed into the 
cork, which will draw off a single 
glass without injuring the remainder. 
Bottles of champagne should be kept 
on their sides, and cooled before 
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drinking, but not iced, and ice should 
never be put in the glasses. 

Claret , — At one time no wine was 
less appreciated than claret ; now it is 
in daily use amongst all classes where 
wine is drunk at all, having great 
dietetic juoperties, with very little 
alcohol. Clarets, having similar 
characteristics to those of Bordeaux 
and its vicinity, are finding their way 
into the market from Australia, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, and Ittilian clarets are 
very good value for money, assuming a 
reliable firm to be dealt with. Whether 
a thin or full-bodied claret be chosen 
for ordinary consumption is a matter of 
taste, but the wine should not Ix^ acid. 
Claret bears considerable dilution, and 
diluted with water or soda water is 
one of the most thirst- quenching of 
beverages. 

Hock and Moselle — These may be 
gi'ouped, being similar ; hock is a 
little the cheaper ; both, whether still 
or sparkling, are considered whole- 
some ; the three main points are free- 
dom from acidity, brightness, and 
bouquet. The lowest-priced brands of 
both are sometimes cloud}*, and a 
cloudy wine will be inferior in flavour. 
Moselle is much a])preciated for making 
cups, but is a])t to be rather a sweet 
wine. 

Madeira. — Good old East India 
Madeira is said by many to bear 
favourable comparison with any wine 
in the world. New Madeira is, 2>rico 
for })nco, cheaper than sherry, and 
more than one authority advises those 
who diink wine, and have the money 
and the cellar acconmiodation, to lay 
down a stock. The aroma of the very 
iKJst IVladeiras is fine, and they may be 
classed as full-bodied. 

Foi't . — This wine bears a comimra- 
tively warm tem])eraturo, and must 
not be cold. There is much to be said 
for a glass of good port, but, un- 
fortunately, no wine has been more 
systematically doctored and fortified 
than that which is the product of the 
Buimy vineyards of Portugal, and 
which takes its name from the countiy 
of its origin. The term port now 


embraces Spanish wines from the 
districts of Tareagona and Keus. 
There is about these a certain rough- 
ness, but they are for the most part 
sound and reliable, and their price is 
moderate ; many medical men strongly 
recommend them. Then we have 
French mountain port ; this possesses 
a distinctive character, and is con- 
sidered light and digestible ; it is very 
moderate in price. The poHs of Italy 
are, when fully matured, delicate in 
flavour and aroma. Crusted ports, 
which have been some years in bottle, 
require considerable care in decanting. 
They should never be ordered from the 
wine merchant and at once decanted, 
but after a journey need a rest of a 
few weeks to regain their brilliancy. 
The bottle should be moved and the 
cork drawn very gently, without 
shaking, and the wine pom^ed into the 
deciinter through a strainer very 
steadily, keeping the same side up as 
was so' in the bin, and stopping directly 
there is the least cloudiness. The dregs 
are easily used uj) in many ways men- 
tioned in this work. Port is often 
ordered for convalescents and invalids, 
and in such cases should bo chosen 
with care ; with a view, however, 
rather to soundness and genuine 
character than price. 

Santerne . — This is a fine white wine 
of the Bordeaux class, with a delicate 
fragrant odour and aroma. It may 
almost bo called a fine white claret, 
and suits some invalids better than 
red wine. 

Sherry . — The wines that come under 
the designation of shen-y are many ; 
they differ in strength, flavour, colour, 
and sweetness. Taking the dry, |)ale 
or natural, practically of one family, 
Amontillado is the most delicate and 
costly. Manzanillas are delicate, high- 
class wines, light, and with little more 
alcohol than the finer growths of hock. 
The aromatic flavour is supposed to be 
due to the soil on which it is grown. 
Montillas are cheaper and thinner, and 
require age to develop their full per- 
fection. The golden and brown 
shenies supply the demand for la 
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sweeter wine, as for many palates the 
unblended wines are too dry; one of 
these blends is the famous East India, 
which, when old, fetches a very high 
price. It is not too much to say that 
no wines are more hurtful than adul- 
terated, fiery sherries. Good sherry 
will keep almost indefinitely in the 
wood ; but it is a mistake to think, as 
some do, that bad sherry, or any other 


wine for that matter, is made good by 
putting it in a barrel ; to keep well in 
wood, the wine must bo pure and good 
to start with. The dregs, both of 
sherry and port, should bo reserved for 
cooking; it is a pity to cloud the 
whole by pouring out the last drop 
from the bottle. When drawn from 
the wood the wine is generally 
bright. 
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Acidulated MiU . — ^Ifclix a dozen 
grains of powdered citric acid with a 
gill or a gill and a half of fresh milk. 
The result is a good imitation of curds 
and whey. 

Acidulated Tea.— This is ex- 
cellent for use on long jom-neys bj’’ 
road or rail. Make some tea in the 
usual wa)^ of average strength ; strain 
at once from the leaves, and leave to 
get cold, then add a quarter of a pint 
of lemon juice to a pint of tea, with 
a very little sugar, the less the better, 
as sweet drinks tend to create rather 
than relievo thirst. This will keep 
on the hottest daj", whereas tea mixed 
with milk is apt to curdle. The lemon 
should never be used in slices, as 
sometimes advised, or the white pith 
will make the tea bitter. 

Note. — Half the lemon juice named 
above will make the j;oa very refresh- 
ing, and be better liked by some. 

Apple Water, Iced. — Re- 
quired : water, sugar, apples, and 
lemons. Cost, about 4d. per quart. 

Slice four largo juicy apples, with- 
out paring; add a quart of boiling 
water, cover until cold, then sweeten, 
and flavour with lemon or orange 
juice. Set in ice, or servo with lumps 
of ice. 

Another way is to mix the apple 
water with an equal measure of home- 
made lemonade ; or, to convert it into 
an effervescing drink, use bottled 
lemonade. 

Another good drink is made by 


adding a pint of cider to a quart of 
the apple water with a little sugar or 
honey. 

Blackberry Syrop.— The juice 
of this fruit is so rich that it bears 
dilution. Required : a pint of black- 
berry juice (the berries should be dead 
ripe), a pound of sugar, three-quarters 
of a ])int of water, and half a quartern 
of brandy. Cost, about Is. 3d. 

Boil sug^r and water to a sjtui), 
add the juice, boil again for a quarter 
of an hour, stir nearly all the time ; 
put in the spirit when quite cold. 
Bottle as usual. {See Currant Syrup.) 
[The small quantity of brandy is added 
merely for keeping i)urpo8e8, this juice 
not keeping well without.] 

Cafi6 an Bait.— CorrEE.) 

Cafe BToir . — [^ee Coffee.) 

Children, B onrishing Bever- 
ages for. — Make some cocoa from 
the nibs, or any good essence, mix it 
with an equal measure of boiling milk, 
sweeten a little, and serve hot or cold. 
This is often liked bettor than either 
cocoa or milk alone. Three-fourths 
milk and onc-foiuth cccoa make an- 
other good drink ; the cccoa should be 
the best obtainable. {See Cocoa.) 

A mixture of thin oatmeal gruel, 
cocoa, and milk may be recommended, 
for it is both palattible and nourishing, 
far better for gi'owing children than 
tea or coffee. 

Barley water, with an equal measure 
of milk, sweetened with a little malt 


or 
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extract, suits children for whom malt 
has been prescribed medicinally. 

The changes may often be rung with 
benefit in the matter of drinks, as well 
as solid food. 

Chocolate. — This is made from 
the cocoa berry, mixed with sugar and 
siiices. It is nutritious, like cocoa, but 
less used in England than in other 
countries, especially in Spain and 
Spanish America. It is made by grating 
or scraping as much as is needed of the 
cake chocolate into equal quantities of 
hot milk and water, stirring until 
dissolved. Then place it in a saucepan, 
and make quite hot, stirring all the 
time briskly ; but it must not boil, or 
it will be oily. No quantity can be 
given, as some like it much thicker 


Fig. 107.— Chocolate Mill. 

than others; and it must also be 
sweetened to taste, but on an average 
an ounce will go to a pint of milk and 
water. The prineijm! makers print 
special directions on the jiackets, which 
had better be followed. Some foreign 
makers mix the chocolate quite thick * 
with hot water alone, and then pour in 
the boiling milk. 

A mill, shown in Fig. 167, is used to 
give the fine frothy appearance so 
much liked, and which cannot be quite 
effectually produced without it, though 
brisk stirring over the fire will go a 
long way to produce it. In using the 
mill, the chocolate should be mixed 
with the water or milk very smoothly, 
and poured into the pot ; the lid, with 
the handle of the mill coming through, 


is then put on, and the chocolate 
warmed gently, the handle being 
rubbed briskly between the palms of 
the hands while the pot is on the fire. 
When the lid is removed, the contents 
I should be in a state of fine froth. 

Cocoa. — This beverage is now very 
largely consumed, and forms food and 
drink combined. It is, however, less 
icfreshing than tea and coffee, and, 
owing to the fat it contains, disagrees 
with many. It is, for the same reason, 
a much better drink for growing 
childi-en, at least once a day, than 
cither of the others named above. 
Many whose food supply is limited or 
not of the most nutritious description 
would do well to drink cocoa. The 
low-priced kinds are the dearest in the 
end ; the nourishment is small, and, as 
they are less soluble, there is always a 
deposit in the cup which results in 
waste unless boiled, which it too 
seldom is. Unfortunately those who 
use this cocoa are the very people most 
in need of the nutrition. The pure 

soluble ’’ cocoas at cightccnpcnce or 
more per pound are worth the money ; 
a cocoa at sixpence or eightj^ence will 
consist more or less of starch, and is 
relatively dear. Cocoa Nibs afford a 
good diink, but some trouble is entailed 
in its preparation. Those who prefer 
can buy cocoaine, a recently-introduced 
j)owder for making a beverage of thin 
consistence, and which is generally 
liked. For preparing cocoa the direc- 
tions on the tin should be followed; 
the milk and water can be regulated 
to suit the taste, so can the exact 
amount of cocoa to use. Wo may add 
that many of the “ soluble ” kinds are 
improved by boiling up for a minute, 
even where the makers state that no 
boiling is necessary. Condensed milk 
answers very well for cocoa ; it should 
bo mixed with the right proportion of 
boiling water first. Hot milk is as 
great an improvement to cocoa as to 
coffee. 

Cocoa JTiba.— The following are 
simple methods of preparation : Allow 
about an ounce to a quart of water, 
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soak for some hours, at least twelve, 
then boil in the same water until 
reduced, to half the quantity. The 
oily matter is taken from the top when 
the liquid is cool. Re-heat, and add 
milk to taste. If half milk be used, 
the nibs may be increased to an ounce 
and n half per quart at starting. 

Another way . — Allow an ounce of 
the nibs to a pint and a half of water ; 
thoroughly bruise the nibs in a mortar, 
and put in a stone jar and cook gently 
for four hours ; then ser\'e, without 
skimming, adding about an equal 
quantity of hot milk. This is strong, 
and recommended by an authority for 
invalids who arc ordered a good pro- 
portion of fat in their diet. 

A method adoj)ted in many houses 
where the cocoa kettle is “ kept going ” 
is to pour off the clear liquid, adding 
more water, and giving a second cook- 
ing. The proportions at first are a 
matter of taste, and loss water must 
be added the second time. This way 
exhausts the strength of the nibs, and 
the two cookings are thought to pro- 
duce a better-flavoured beverage than 
if a large supply of water be used at 
first and the cooking prolonged. Again, 
some add cold water in proportion to 
the amount of cocoa drawn off, and 
keep up the simmering until the nibs 
have lost their strength. A delicately 
clean vessel must at all times be used. 

Coffee. — It has often been remarked 
that on the Continent we seldom get 
good tea, but almost always a good 
cup of coffee ; whilst in England the 
tea is good, but coffee almost never. 
Partly to this ctiuse, and partly to the 
great cheapening of tea, is to be 
ascribed the steady decline in England 
of coffee-drinking. This is in many 
respects to be regretted, bectiuse, while 
nearly as stimulating, coffee contains 
much less tannin or astringent matter, 
and, moreover, when taken with milk, 
is a much more substantial breakfast 
beverage. In some people, however, 
coffee causes a feeling of heat and 
irritation, and in such cases should be 
gvoided, though trial should be made 


of a proper preparation before it is 
finally condemned. 

The principal causes of the poor 
coffee found in England are simply 
laziness, and ignorance of what good 
coffee requires. In days we can 
remember yet, people often ^ bought 
their coffee raw and roasted it them- 
selves; and they always ground it 
themselves. That is the only way 
perfect coffee can be obtained. But 
nowadays folks “ have no time,” so the 
coffee is bought ready ground, and 
used when all the aroma is gone ; and 
people have to help out with chicory 
to get some kind oi flavour. Yet it is 
easier to roast coffee at home to-day 
than ever, for handy little roasters — 
w’e may name one very good one 
known and sold as “ the daily roaster” 

• — arc now to be obtained suitable for 
any rfsquirement, from least to greatest, 
at "prices from a few shillings to a 
couj)le of guineas, so simple that with 
ordinary care they cannot fail. Si^ecial 
directions are supplied with each form 
of roaster ; and we need only add here 
that some French authorities consider 
the flavour improved by adding just a 
trace of sugar, while some roastei’s add 
also a tiny morsel of the veiy best fresh 
butter. Perhaps few, however, wdll 
roast their coffee in these high-pressure 
days ; but in all large towns we may 
buy berries freshly roasted (always to 
be known by the rich fragi'ant smell) 
and tightly tinned. Then take the 
requisite quantity, and put in the ovm 
between two plates for five minutes 
before grinding. It should be freshly 
gi’ound for each service, and the mill 
set very coarse : many people say 
coffee is better not “ ground,” but 
crushed in a mortar. And unless it 
has kt)])! waim, the ground or crushed 
product should be again heated in the 
oven, and the pot or other vessel w-ith 
boiling water, before making. Then 
use plenty of coffee, and you will have 
a delicious and fragrant beverage ; but 
the Frenchman often allows a cupful 
of ground coffee to three or four 
cupfuls of boiling water. Coffee is 
like tea in this respect : you can get a 
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dark fluid with a strong taste of some 
kind by using a little, and stewing or 
boiling ; but to got really restorative, 
fragrant drink, the real coffee all people 
admire whenever they do get it, you 
must use plenty, and only get the 
aromatic principle out quickly, without 
stewing or boiling at all. The perco- 
lator vessels are good ; or in any plain 
hot cofPee-pot, or a plain hot jug, a 
bag of muslin or wire receptacle may 
be immersed for a few minutes only. 
To boil coffee, even after the grounds 
are removed, is to spoil it, as it drives 
off the aroma and much of the flavour. 

When made in this way, with well- 
roasted homes, and plentj^ of them, 
Mocha coffee is still the best. For 
using ready gi’ound, colonial gi'owth 
often gives a stronger flavour, but it 
lacks the delicious aroma of the true 
Mocha. Roady-ground coffee is un- 
doubtedly improved by chicory, and 
many like a dash of the chicory flavour 
even in good coffee ; but this can easily 
be added at discretion. Even with 
coffee bought ready gi-ound, from a 
good grocer who has a steady tiude, 
the beverage may be much improved 
upon what it usually is, by taking care 
to make the coffee-pot hot before 
using, and placing the ground coffee 
for five to ten minutes in a cup covered 
by a saucer in the oven. Or if that is 
not hot in the morning, on the hottest 
paiii of the top plate of the range. If 
not hopelessly “ gone,” this will freshen 
up the aroma considerably. One more 
point : always make the milk hot ; the 
best coffee will be half-spoiled if mixed 
with cold. 

Black Coffee {Cafe iVbir), as often 
handed round after dinner, is coffee 
made very strong and served without 
any milk or cream, but with sugar to 
taste, and sometimes a squeeze of 
lemon. In this form coffee is a strong 
stimulant, pick-me-up, and remedy 
against sleep. Occasionally such a 
stimulant is very useful, but the 
habitual indulgence in such plays 
havoc wdth the nervous system. 

Coffee and Milk {Cafe au Lait) 
uj understood in France as equal 


quantities of moderately-strong clear 
coffee and boiling milk, poured into 
the cup simultaneously. For those 
who can take milk for breakfast, a 
still more nourishing beverage, and 
one with more aroma of the coffee, is 
made by nearly filling the cup wdth 
boiling milk, and adding two or three 
tablespoonfuls of strong black coffee. 

Creaxn. — Nutritious beverages 
from cream and milk, and other 
materials, are given in the chapter on 
Invalid Cookery. 

Currant Symp. — Requu-od: 
equal weights of red and white 
currants, and sugar as below. Cost, 
from 6d. to 9d. per pint, but very 
vaiiable. 

All rod currants may be used, and to 
those, or a mixtm'C as above, a pound or 
tw' o of red chenies or raspberries to six 
pounds will be found an improvement, 
though they can be dispensed with. 
The fruit should be picked and bruised 
a little, then put in a jar, and the 
juice drawTi as for jelly ; it must be 
strained twdee, or more, until quite 
clear, or the appearance of the syrup 
w'ill bo poor. Leave it in a cold place 
imtil next day, being careful to guard 
against dust. The juice may then be 
poured off free from any sediment 
there may be. Weigh the juice, and 
put it in a very clean pan, 'wdth four- 
teen ounces of sugar to the pound. 
The sugar should be the best loaf, 
broken in small lumps nnd heated that 
it may dissolve the sooner. Stir to 
avoid burning, and simmer only ; do 
not let it boil. S^im carefully. When 
no more scum rises, put the syrup in 
an earthen or china vessel to cool. 
Again cover very lightly to keep out 
dust. In twelve hours i)our into very 
small bottles, and cork and seal 
securel}'. The corks must bo new. 
Bottles of a quarter pint each are the 
most useful, and the necks should be 
narrow. This is a delicious pre- 
l)aration, and retains the fresh flavour 
of the fruit ; some use a pound of 
sugar to the pint if for long keeping. 
It may be used for pudding sauces, 
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ices, fruit jellies, and for many kinds 
of cooling drinks, and will be found 
very suitable for invalids. With 
attention to details no one need fail in 
making syrups that will keep well. 

Note. — This mode may bo followed 
for other fruits ; the sugar should not 
be less than the above, and in many 
cases a little more is an improvement. 

Another watj. — Unboiled. This is 
easily made. Black cuiTants, or half 
red, are put in jars with an equal 
weight of sugar. The brown jars 
with narrow necks, holding a couple 
or three pounds, are the best to use. 
The sugar should be pounded lo/if. 
Put sugar top and bottom, and go on 
with fruit and sugar in alternate 
layers, until the jars are quite full, 
shaking hard between each addition. 
A clove or two, or a few allspice 
berries, are sometimes liked. Before 
covering, soak a couple of sheets of 
stout white paper in brandy, and lay 
on; then tie dowm with bladder. If 
more convenient, use bottles, and cork 
or seal securely. In three nionths the 
syrup may be drawn off, and, if liked, 
put in bottles for future use ; they 
should be small, well corked, and a 
little spirit added. But it is much 
better to open a jar and use the fruit 
and syrup at the same time, if it can 
be aiTanged. In cases of illness, the 
sjTup will be found delicious for 
cooling drinks ; and the fi'uit answers 
well for plain pies and puddings, &c. 
Therefore this method is economical ; 
but the best of fruit, gathered in the 
finest of weather, combined wdth a dry 
store closet, are essential to the proper 
keeping. 

Effervescent Waters. — {See 

Mineral Waters.) 

Eggs. — Nounshing drinks from 
eggs, combined with other materials, 
will be found in the chapter on Invalid 
Cookery. 

Frost^r Morning Dri^.— 

An old recipe directs that hot milk be 
flavoured with cuiTy powder. Spiced 
milk is more agreeable to most palates. 


Essence of mixed spice, or ginger 
only, may be used, w’ith a pinch of 
cayenne, or a drop or tw^o of cayenne 
essence to give gi'eater zest. “ Com- 
position essence ” may bo used to 
flavour hot milk. The idea that 
spirits added to milk are of an advan- 
tage in “ keeping out the cold ” is now 
known to be a mistaken one. 

Fmiii Fanchea, Simple.— 

These are not to be confounded with 
the ordinjiry drinks bearing the name 
of punch, and for which a variety of 
materials of an expensive kind are 
wanted. They are really fruit drinks, 
prei)ared with a little more than 
common care, and which can be recom- 
mended for use in warm weather. 
The caution that the ice must be of the 
purest may not be out of place. When 
the internal use of ice is objected to, 
as it is, and perhaps wisely, in many 
cases, the drink must be diluted with 
an extra su])ply of water, and then set 
in an ice cave or refrigerator, or vessel 
containing ice and salt ; or failing 
either, set in cold water with a good 
supply of salt added, and with a wet 
cloth wrapped round the %'e8sel con- 
taining the drink. 

iVo. 1 . — Required : straw’berries, 
water, lemon juice and sugar, and 
some ice. Cost, variable. 

Mash the fruit and pass it through 
a hair sieve, then put to a quart of the 
pulp the same measure of water, or 
more for a cheaper drink, with from 
four to eight ounces of powdered sugar, 
and the juice of half a lemon ; the 
gi-ated rind may be put in also. The 
sugar should be allowed to dissolve, 
and the mixture strained again, and 
cooled for use as above, a teaspoonful 
of j)owdered ice being put in each 
tumbler at the time of serving. When 
required at once, and no time can be 
given for cooling, make it stronger of 
the fruit at first, say a pint of water 
only to a quart of fruit pulp, then add 
double, or more, the quantity of ice. 
Acting on this principle, all sorts of 
drinks may be served at very short 
notice. 
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Tw pm of tlio loroomi, and of one or 
two « ih» oningra, «hoitld bo ukon of! 
«« the eagar, tiam put in a bowl, and 
the juice of all the fruit squeezed 
over; the sugar is lietter crushed; 
water to taste niay be nddeil : nn equal 
me^ure makes a* first-rate drink, but 
taice the measure, or more, may be 
put to for children. This should stand 
covered for half an hour, then be 
strained, and mixed with a pint or so 
of chopped ice, and again left to blend 
before ser\dng. 

JVo. 3. — This is one of the l)est of 
the drinks. Required : a small pine- 
apple, a pound of sugar, two and a 
half pints of water, the rind of an 


orange and half the juice, or half the 
quantity of lemon rind and juice, a 
pint of cracked ice, and as much water 
as may be necessary to reduce the 
sweetness to taste. Cost, varies with 
the pineapple. 

The water is to be boiled with the 
sugar to a sjTup, for about ten 
minutes ; the rind of the orange or 
lemon should be veiw thinly removed 
and boiled with it. Then stmin and 
add the pine ; put in the fruit juice 
when cold ; the pine should l)e 
very finely cut up ; a tin of grated 
pine C(in he used instead. Cool for 
a time, then stir the ice in, and cool 
again. 


iVb. 4. — Required : some ripe rasp- 
berries, cider vinegiir, water, sugar, 
and ice as below. Cost, variable. 

Take as many raspberries as may be 
required, and pour over just enough 
cider •idnegar to cover, and leave for 
twenty - four hours, then pour the 
juice ofE. Add to it an equal measure 
of water that has been sweetened to 
taste ; those who like acid drinks will 
add but little sugar ; it is a good i)lan 
to put in hut a little at first, and to 
hand round some more of the syrup 
with the punch. To a quart of the 
mixture after cooling add half a pint 
of ice, cool again, and serve. 


kooping. Hequited 


Srii ymrt. the Mmo oT 
lomona, a quarter of an ounce of good 
os«>ncc of lemon, and half an ounce of 
cream of fariar. Cost, about 2s. 6d. or 
2«. 9d. Bniise the ginger, and lx)il with 
water and sugar for twenty minutes ; 
lK)ur this Ixiiling on the lemon rind, 
essence, and cimni of tartar ; add the 
lemon juice and, when liikewann, the 
yeast. Work for three days. Skim, 
and strain into the cask, add the 
brandy, bung, and bottle in a fort- 
night. Less brandy will do if a small 
quantity be made, or if it will be soon 
consumed after bottling. 

Ko. 2. — This is chojij). Allow a 
pound of broAvn sugar, the whole of a 
lemon (except the pips), an ounce or 
rather more of ginger to the gallon of 
water ; boil as above, and fennent with 
a spoonful of yeast ; or the ingi’odients 
may bf3 mixed by adding the boiling 
water; in twenty -four hours strain 
and bottle ; fit for use in a few days, 
but much depends on the weather. 

Ao.3. — Ginoeii-Bef.r Powders.) 

Note. — The above cannot be said to 
be quite free from alcohol, hut arc, 
notwithstanding, really tem})oranco 
drinks. The fact is, that to keep any 
fluid containing sugar ahnohUebj free 
from alcohol for more than a few 
hours is almost impossible. There is a 
perceptible quantity in over-ripe fruit. 
The intelligent tiimperance reformer 
will ho content with hevemges in 
which alcohol is not purposely intro- 
duced, and which if drunk (in any 
quantity) cannot possibly intoxicate. 


Ginger-Beer Powders.— Those 
are very useful, hut should he i>ut in a 
dry place. Required : two drachms of 
powdered white sugar, twenty-six grains 
of bicarbonate of soda, six grains of the 
finest ginger, and a single drop of 
essence of lemon ; these mixed are for 
the blue paper ; thirty grains of pow- 
dered citric acid, or thirty-six grains of 
tartaric acid, ai'e to be put in the white 
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paper. To use, dissolve each in half a 
glass of water, mix the two, and drink 
at once. 

To make on a large scale proceed 
thus: Mix together a pound of pow'- 
dered sugar, two ounces of freshly- 
grated ginger, five ounces of hicarhon- 
ato of soda, and fifty drops of essence 
of lemon — divide amongst ninety-six 
blue papers ; six ounces of tartaric, or 
live ounces and a half of citric, acid, 
should be divided amongst the same 
number of white papers. Use as above. 

Note. — Weaker drinks are now 
more common, and the proportions 
may be reduced to two-thirds or there- 
abouts, with better results in some cases. 

Ginger Symp. -Koquired : a 
quart of water, a pound and a quarter 
of lump sugar, a strip of lemon peel, 
and three ounces of bruised ginger. 
Cost, about 8d. 

The water and ginger are to bo 
boiled until the liquid is reduced to 
half ; simmer only, or the liquid will 
be reduced before the goodness is ob- 
tained from the ginger ; it is a good 
plan to let them macerate for a few 
hours in advance. Then strain, add 
the sugar, and boil again, skimming 
well until no more scum rises. When 
cold, bottle for use. A little essence of 
lemon may be used just before bottling 
ill jdace of the fresh rind. Another 
way is to make a sugar-and-water 
syrup, then to add as much ginger es- 
sence as is agreeable, and bottle for use. 
This is a useful and wholesome sjTup. 

Harvest Drinks.— Ao. i.— Mix 

six ounces of fine oatmeal, the same of 
cocoa, half a pound of sugar, and a 
gallon of boiling water. Mix the oat- 
meal to a paste with a pint of cold 
water ; boil all together for ten minutes 
or so, and when cold add a pint or two 
of skim or new milk. This is a sus- 
taining drink. It will bo more refresh- 
ing if thinner, and the milk may be 
omitted. 

No, 2. — ^Mix a quarter of a pound of 
fine oatmeal with a little warm or cold 
water, then add a gallon of boiling 
water; boil for ten minutes, then 


sweeten and fiavour with lemon juice, 
or citric acid, or raspberry vinegar. 
A little pure malt vinegar is liked 
by some, and is wholesome. 

No. 3. — Make toast and water, and 
add a little oatmeal ; strain when cold. 
The water should be boiling and the 
vessel covered. Flavour, if liked, with 
lemon, lime, or other fruit juice. 

Herb Beer. — The most con- 
venient way for most people is to use 
extract of herbs, or dried herbs in 
powder. The former is to be had of 
chemists and grocers, and the latter of 
herbalists. The method of making 
resembles Gingkii Beer. These drinks 
are for the most part agi'eeable and 
'wholesome, biit fermenti'd drinks do 
not agree with all. The herb extract 
may, in such cases, be used for 
“ present use ” drinks by adding the 
water and letting it stand until cold. 
If to be kept a short time a little 
spirits of wine must l>e added. Country 
residents may make good drinks of this 
sort by boiling netlles, icc., and using 
the liquid just in the same way as 
water is used in making Ginger Beer. 
A small amount of hops will give an 
agreeable bitterness. As a rule the 
packi'ts of herbs are labelled with the 
contents and the proportion of each 
herb. Essence of mixed herbs is 
generally preferred, but dandelion and 
other kinds may be had singly. [See 
Note to Ginger Beer.) 

Hop Beer (a pleasant harvest 
drink). — Required : five ounces of hops, 
nine gallons of "W'ater, three pounds 
(more or less to taste) of brown sugar, 
and a little yeast. Cost, a few pence 
per gallon. 

Boil hops and water slowly for 
forty to fifty minutes ; strain over the 
sugar, add yeast when lukewarm, and 
let it ferment ; finish off like Ginger 
Beer ; or if liked, draw from a stone or 
wooden cask as wanted. The addition 
of a little bruised ginger, or essence of 
ginger is often approved. (See Note at 
end of Ginger Beer.) 

Jam, Drinks fifom.— A table- 
spoonful of jam of any sharp kind to 
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a qnirt of boilinf^ water, covered, and 
stmned when cold, make? a wholosoiiie 
drink for children. {See r('ri|H's in 
Invalid Cookery.) 

Lemon Syrup.— I^cquirod : three 
pints of water, three i)oinuls of loaf 
sugar, a toaspoonfiil of g(X)d essenre of 
lemon, and four and a lialf ounces of 
citric acid. Cost, about Is. Od. 

The water and sugar should he boiled 
for ten minutes, then poured at once 
over the acid and essence in a jug, and 
stiiTed until the acid is dissolved. 
When cold, bottle and cork for use. 
A tablespoonful or more with a tumbler 
of water, or soda, seltzer, &c., makes 
a very pleasant and wholesome drink. 
Stir with a wooden or silver spoon. 

Lemonade Powders or Port- 
able Lemonade.— l.— Take for 
a single glass twelve groins of tartaric 
or citric acid, half an ounce of pow- 
dered white sugar, a drop of essence of 
lemon or a little fi-csh lemon peel,ras]>ed 
on sugar. Stir into the water and drink 
at once. Powders made up in the above 
proportions will keep in a dry place, 
and are useful to have at hand, or a 
mixture may he put in a bottle and 
well corked. 

Ko. 2. — Required : four pounds of 
sugar, an ounce of citric acid, half an 
ounce of tartaric acid, and a quarter 
of an ounce, or less if very good, of 
essence of lemon. Tlie sugar should 
be in powder, except that upon which 
the lemon essence is poured, which 
must be in lumps ; it is then to he 
powdered and dried and mixed with 
the rest. From one to two teaspoon- 
fuls of the powder will make a small 
tumbler of lemonade. 

iVc. 3. — These are effervescing. Re- 
quh*ed : a pound of white sugar, a quar- 
ter of a pound of bicarbonate of soda, a 
drochm and a half of essence of lemon, 
and six ounces of tartaric or citric acid, 
or half of each. The sugar, soda, and 
essence of lemon are to be mixed, and 
divided into portions to fill six dozen 
blue papers. The acids arc to fill the 
same number of white paj^ers. Mix in 
the same way as seidlitz powders. Two 


of (ho nowdowj TI*., one of each, will 
make half a pint of lemonade. The 
water uiwjd should be os cold as 
possible. 

Lemonade Syrup, This is 

very useful when a good quantity of 
lemonade is wanted, as it ean" bo 
diluted to the required strength with 
water or any effervescing l>overnge. 
Required : the rinds of six and the 
iuice of twelve lemons, a j>ound of 
lump sugar, and three gills of water. 
Cost, al)out Is. 3d. 

The rinds must be very thin, and 
should bo infused for a time in the 
water ; then add the sugar, and stir 
over the fire, and boil for a minute; 
then put in the strained juice by 
degrees, and simmer, but do not boil 
again. It is then ready for use. A 
much nicer drink is mailo by rasping 
the rinds with the sugar, and when a 
stronger flavour is liked the whole of 
the rinds can be used. If wanted 
quickly, set the ves.sel in iee. For 
present use, not for bottling, some add 
the juice to the syrup after it has 
cooled. 

Lime Juice. — The best kind is 
said to be the ])urc, unsweetened j nice. 
This requires the addition of sugar, 
and maybe taken with plain oraemted 
water, or used for flavouring purj>oscs 
the same as lemon juice. It is not so 
good when it has been long in bottle, 
and the bottle should be quickly con- 
sumed after opening. There is a vast 
difference in the qualities offered for 
sale. “Lime Juice Cordials” are a 
compound of juice and sugar, with 
flavourers of many sort.s. Some are 
said to contain drugs such as iron ; 
when quite pure they are often too 
sweet to be agreeable — at least, as a 
dinner drink. Lime sqimsh is made 
by using lime juicf;, and proceeding as 
for lemon squash. Many dislike lime 
juice because they do not sufficiently 
dilute it ; it is one of those beverages 
that are best weak. 

Mineral Waters.— Tliis term is 
now generally extended to all effer- 
vescing waters, though drunk merely as 
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beverages, which owe their sparkle and 
flavour to being charged with carbonic 
acid gas. 8omc even of these are 
natural, the imported seltzer being 
perhai)8 the most wholesome and agree- 
able of all; but the manufacture of 
them has greatly improved of late 
years. At one time all the siphons 
were of French importation, and the 
water contained in them was of doubtful 
punty, as Sir Henry Thompson has 
pointed out ; but eminent English 
tiiTns now use siphons, which arc filled 
(like English bottles) from deep artesiiin 
wells. The soda-water now so freely 
drunk as a beverage contains only a 
Very few grains of soda bicarbonate in 
a bottle ; but when first made it was 
a truly drugged or medicated water 
containing 60 grains to 120 giains per 
pint ; and wo can remember an action 
being brought for the present weak 
water being sold. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there is a medical soda- 
water as well as a weaker table-water ; 
and if ordered for medical reasons, 
what is meant should be ascerbiined 
from the doctor. 

The medicated waters maybe roughly 
classed as follows : — 

1. Saline and alkaline. — Soda-water 
has been mentioned above. Potass- 
water also should have its strength 
stated. Lithia-water has marvellous 
effects in many cases of gout and 
gravel. Of the natural imported 
waters, we may mention Homburg, 
Kissingen, Vichy, Apollinaiis, Carls- 
bad, Friedrichshall, Pullna, and Hun- 
yadi Janos. The last four are sulphated 
in character. 

2. Chalybeate TCalei's. — These are 
chiefly drunk at sjms, such as Bath 
and Tunbridge Wells ; in bottle, 
Marienbad belongs to this class. 

3. Sulphurous Waters . — These also 
are chiefly taken at watering-places. 
Han'ogato-w^ater can be had in bottle. 

There are other waters which speci- 
ally contain iodine and bromine, such 
as one of the Kissingen springs, w'hose 
water is imported. And others have a 
superabundance of earthy salts, which 
are useful in rickets and consumption. 


Of these, Taunus-w'ater is an ex- 
ample. 

Where economy has to be studied, 
and effervescent waters are drunk as a 
beverage on a largo scide, a gasogene 
or seltzogene is a good investment. A 
wdro-covered one may l)e had from 
half a guinea, and full directions are 
given wdth it ; these, by the way, must 
be accurately observed, or accidents 
are likely to happen. The method is 
simiJe enough when the principle is 
understood, but there should be no 
lush exp(}rirnerit wdth other quantities 
or methods of prepamtion. The cost 
of the waters so prepared is merely 
nominal, after the first cost. 

Mnlberrv Syrnp (a French 
recipe). — Gather and pick the fruit 
before it is quite ripe, that the juice 
may have a little acidity. Reduce to 
powder an equal w’cight of sugar, and 
place it together wdth the fruit in a 
presendng-pan ; do not mash the fruit, 
or it w’ill make the juice thick. Set 
the pan over a very moderate fire ; the 
heat w ill soon burst the fruit, and by 
this means the juice wdll be quite 
clear. When the sugar is dissolved it 
will require a few boilings to make the 
syrup. Strain it through a horsehair 
sieve without pressing the fruit. The 
mulberries will remain in the sieve, 
and the s>Tup will not need to be 
clarified. Finish as directed for Cuu- 

iiANT t>Yiiur. 

Pileorade. — A delicious summer 
drink. Required : three oranges, 
three lemons, a quarter of a pound of 
fresh pine, two quarts of water, sugar, 
and ice. Cost, about 9d., exclusive of 
pine. 

Put the thin rinds of the oranges 
and lemons in a jug wdth their juice 
and the pine in thin shavings; add 
the water, cover at once, and set 
by to cool ; then sweeten ; about a 
quarter of a poimd of sugar will suit 
most tastes, and add a little poimded 
ice. This may be varied by omitting 
the pine, and adding with the ice a 
quarter of a pint of the juice from 
£osh strawbenies, when it becomes 
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“^irkwnKk'.’* WoU made, it will be 

pppwTT&d to many moio costly drinks. 
Strain caitdolly before adding the ice. 
Pineapple synip may be used when 
fresh pine is out of season. 

Bamb0rr7Aeid.~( See Straw- 
berry Acii>.) 

Baspberry Vmegar. — Kc- 

quired : raspberries, rinegar, sugar, as 
below. Cost, about Is. per pint on an 
average, but variable with the fruit. 

Pour nine pints of w’hito wine 
vinegar over six pounds of raspberries 
in glass jars ; tie a thick white jmper 
over, and leave for six or seven daj'S ; 
then drain, allowing the juice plenty 
of time to drip ; a fine sieve laid over 
a basin may be used. Change the 
fruit, using the same weight of fresh 
raspberries, and pour the vinegar ' 
over ; in three or four days drain, and 
again change the fruit ; pass the w'hole 
of the liquid through a jelly bag, and 
then boil it with its weight of sugar — 
that is, a pound and a quarter to the 
pint of juice, for five minutes, skim- 
ming very thoroughly. The sugar 
should be roughly crushed pure cane 
loaf, and is best warmed a little. The 
boiling pan must be delicately clean; 
an enamelled one is generally pre- 
ferred. Leave in earthen vessels until 
next day ; then bottle in snuill, dry 
bottles, using new corks, which should 
be put in lightly at first, and cork 
secimely after a few days. A damp 
store closet will destroy both colour 
and flavour of this and all similar 
preparations. 

Note. — When the fruit is scarce 
and dear it may be changed twice only, 
or left a day or two longer in the 
vinegar ; but when it can bo afforded 
it is worth while to follow this rocijie, 
and get the fine flavour of the fruit, 
which should overpower that of the 
vinegar. Some use a larger projwrtion 
of vinegar ; many use a pint of vinegar 
to the pound of fruit, and let it macer- 
ate for nine days ; others, who have a 
garden, throw the fruit in the vine^r 
as it ripens, until the requisite quantity 
is obtained. Some add a glass of 


to Mci pint or quart at the 
^ boiling ; but the addition is of 
quc«tionabIe admntage so far as flavour 
goes, but it helps to keep it. Straw- 
berry vinegar may be made in the 
same w'ay. It is of the greatest 
im]x)rtanco that the fruit he sound 
and freshly gathered; ripe, but not 
over-ripe. »Search carefully for grubs. 

Sherbet, Bieh. — Grate the thin 
rinds of fresh lemons with lumps of 
loaf sugar, and press the juice and 
pulp out into a bowl, rejecting the 
seeds. Crush the sugar, rubbing and 
blending the ingredients with a silver 
spoon. Then add calfs-foot jelly, 
newly made, with any spirit or wine 
to flavour. Stir, and after the sherbet 
has stood tw'o or three hours, strain it 
until clear. 

Strawberry Acid.— Required : 
fruit, sugar, wnter, and tartaric acid as 
helow\ Cost, about 3s. 6d., exclusive of 
the sugar. 

Put tw’o and a half ounces of acid in 
a quart of cold whaler and i>our it oyer 
six pounds of picked ripe straw'bemes 
in an earthen pan. TTie next day 
strain the liquor off and put a pound 
and a half of crushed lump sugar to 
every pint of the liquid. When dis- 
solved it is ready for present use or 
mjiy be bottled. Raspberry acid is 
made in the same way. Either w’ill bo 
found very useful for al fresco gather- 
ings, and may be diluted to taste. A 
smaller quantity of acid is sometimes 
liked ; again, others wull prefer a pound 
of sugar only to the pint of juice. 

Strawberry Vinegar. — {See 

Raspberry Vinegar.) 

Tamarind Drink. — There are 
various ways of making this ; it is con- 
sidered very wholesome. This is a 
simple recipe. Boil two ounces of 
tamarinds with a quart of water and a 
quarter of a pound of stoned and 
chopped raisins for about twenty 
minutes ; leave awhile before strain- 
ing, but turn at once into an earthen 
vessel. Serve cold. Sometimes fla- 
voured with lemon peel. 


brandy 
time of 
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Another way is to use more raisins, 
and just before serving; add a gill of 
pure lime juice to each quart of the 
liquid. A morsel of honey gives softness. 

Tea.~Much has been written for 
and against the use of tea. The truth 
depends upon how it is used ; and that 
has been greatly influenced by its 
growing cheapness of late years. 
When Cowper wrote of “ the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates,” 10s. per 
pound compelled 8j)aring use once a 
day. Now strong tea is often taken 
several times a day, with the result of 
demonstrating that it is a powerful 
nervous stimulant, whose effects, when 
taken in excess, are most disastrous. 
There is some ground for the belief 
that the great growth of neuralgic 
symptoms, especially amongst women, 
may be partly due to the greatly- 
increased use of tea. On the other 
hand. Miss Nightingale writes as fol- 
lows— and in regnrd to sick patients, 
too, whom especially many would de- 
prive altogether of this beverage : “ A 
good deal too much against tea is said 
by wise people, and a great deal too 
much is given to the sick by foolish 
people. ... I should be very glad 
if .any of the abusers of tea would point 
out what to give to an English patient 
after a sleepless night instead of tea. 
If you give it at five or six o’clock in 
the morning he may even sometimes 
fall asleep after it, and get perhaps his 
only two or three hours’ sleep during 
the twenty-four. At the same time 
you should never give tea or coffee to 
the sick, as a rule, after five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Sleeplessness in the 
early night is from excitement gener- 
ally, and is increased by tea or 
coffee. Sleeplessness which continues 
to the early morning is from exhaus- 
tion often, and is relieved by tea.” 
The same writer points out, however, 
that while one or two cups of tea may 
bo thus highly beneficial, three or four 
ma^^ be highly injurious. And this 
very much touches the essence of the 
question ; for while a moderate tempo- 
rary stimulus of the brain may be of 


great assistance, provided also time be 
allowed for repose, excessive and fre- 
quent stimulus which is never allowed 
time to be recovered from, cannot be 
other than disastrous. To partake of 
strong tea three times a day cannot fail 
to be injurious. 

H(yio tea is made and drunk alsc 
has to do with the question. The 
main factors got out of it by infusion 
are : (1) the stimulating principle 

known as theine ; and (2) a very 
strong astringent principle called lan- 
nin, the very same that in oak-bark 
is used for “ tanning ” skins into 
leather. It is the first that stimulates, 
and in moderation refreshes and re- 
stores ; the effect of the second, when 
freely taken, is to produce obstinate 
constipation and indigestion, by what 
practically amounts to a slow “ tan- 
ning” of the intestines. The theine 
is nearly all dissolved out very quickly 
by boiling water ; while the tannin is 
extracted much more gradually, comes 
out more and more for hours if the in- 
fusion be kej)t boiling, and has a great 
deal to do with the colour, and nearly 
all to do with the strong bitter taste. 
Really, one quarter of the total weight 
of average Ceylon tea consists of tannin. 
Now we can get to like this same bit- 
ter taste, and poor people especially 
like “ strength ” in what they drink ; 
and so they go on “ stewing the 
strength ” out of their tea till it is 
dark and bitter and strong. But what 
they are thus getting has no restorative 
effect at all. All that part came out in 
the first few minutes ; the rest makes 
it taste strong and look strong, and 
it is strong in a way; but it is a 
strong tanning solution really, and is 
steadily making havoc with their diges- 
tion. In Ireland, where the peasantry 
** stew ” tea all day, the most deplor- 
able effects have been traced to the 
practice. 

Making Tea . — The above is simple 
and easily understood, and it teaches us 
how we ought to make tea. The 
Chinaman drinks it often, and pretty 
strong too; but ho has no “nerves” 
worth mentioning, and he avoids all 
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astringent effects by his way of 
making. He puts some tea in a cup, 
and pours boiling water on, and in a 
few minutes drinks it. For real 
refreshment and aroma, no plan beats 
his, but it is not according to English 
custom. Still we can copy the essence 
of it. The “ pot of tea ” made in a 
small pot for a single customer at a 
good London tea-house, brought in a 
small }X)t, and drunk in a few minutes, 
H practically much the same thing, 
provided tea enough be used. On the 
other hand, a large pot, k('pi going for 
half an hour to an hour, gets out 
more tannin than is good. Now that 
tea is so very cheap, tea-drinkers who 
value their health should seek for , 
strength by using plenty, renewed if j 
necessary, and as far as ]>ossiblc avoid- 
ing all that has been infused for more 
than fifteen minutes in all. The mate- 
rial of the pot matters little, except 
that polished metal keeps hot longer 
than earthenware. But it is most im- 
portant that it bo always thoi\)ughly 
cleaned and driifd after each time of 
use. A pot put away damp soon gets 
into a condition that ruins the flavour. | 
The pot should be heated, either by ' 
putting in front of the fire, or by pour- 
ing boiling water in ; and it is not a 
bad plan to put the tea into it dry, and 
put teji and all down before the fire ; it 
certainly brings out the flavour. 

The water must not only be boiling, 
but should be freshly boiled; anyone 
who will make a pot with such w-atcr, 
and another with water boiled or 
simmered for an hour, will have no 
more doubt about the difference. Tlio 
quality and kind of tea make a differ- 
ence as to quantity ; but the old rule 
of a teaspoonful for each person, and 
one for the pot, will usually suflice if 
the teaspoons are of good size ; let it 
bo remembered, however, that all 
modem reseaich enforces ihe obtain- 
iny of strength by ample lea and not 
by hmg infusion, and the difference in 
restorative power of the two is incalcu- 
lable. It is best to fill up at once with 
the boiling w^ater; to pour some on 
and “ mash the tea, is a remnant of 


the old stewing process. For the same 
reasons, filling up more than once is 
bad ; and if more tea be required it 
should be made in a separate pot, 
not on the old leaves. People ■who 
have never tried tea made in this 
‘‘ fresh ” way, -with a liberal allowance, 
have a revelation in store. 

Milk or cream and sugar are of 
course matters of taste ; but a thin cup 
makes a vast difference to the taste of 
the beverage, as the Chinese found out 
hundreds of years ago. In Russia they 
seldom use milk, but add a slice of 
lemon and \'erv often a strong dash 
of brandy. A 8])aTiish fashion is to 
put in the pot with the tea a little 
lemon verbena. In England most 
people like or dislike this exceedingly : 
to those w'ho like it, it adds a deli- 
cious aroma. A far greater number 
fancy a small portion of scented tea, like 
orange Pekoe, mixed with plain black ; 
and some families make their o'wn mix- 
tures of this kind. 

Cold Tea is a most refreshing bever- 
age, but for reasons above given, should 
be poured off the leaves w’hen the 
proper time has expired. Most people 
like a slice or two of lemon in this ; 
others prefer milk and sugar as 
usual. 

Kinds of Tea . — Green teas are the 
most powerful nervous stimulants, and 
should only be used occasionally. The 
modoim growth of (^ylon and Indian 
teas has re^'olutionised the tea trade, 
these growths being much stronger as 
well as cheaper than Chinese. On an 
average three spoonfuls of Indian or 
Ceylon make a beverage about as 
strong as four spoonfuls of Chinese. 
Owing to the moderate price and 
strength of those teas, adulteration is 
almost a thing of the past; but most 
Indian teas are decidedl)^ rougher in 
flavour than Chinese, and contain more 
tannin : hence all the greater need of 
quick infusion. They are, howeA^er, 
thoroughly good teas, and if these hints 
be followed, not only will evil bo 
warded off, but the refreshment of 
the tea be much enhanced. It may 
be well to add that samples vary 
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much in the tannin they contain, and 
some can be obtained which contain 
only half the usual quantity. Such 
are worth inquiry for by dyspep- 
tics. 

Teetotal Pick-Me-TTp. — Tut 

the juice of half a lemon (or use the 
w'hole if a small one) in a tumbler, add 
a lump or two of sugar, and nearly fill 
up with water ; stir, and put in a few 
drops of essence of ginger. This is 
nice in warm w’eather ; in the winter 
the water may be used boiling*, and the 
thin rind of some of the lemon allowed 
to infuse in it. A similar drink is 
made by using a teaspoonful or more 
of “ composition essence,” sold by most 
chemists, in place of ginger. Ginger 
syrup, a tablespoonful or two to a gill 


of water, flavoured with lime or lemon 
juice, makes another good drink. 

Wheatenade.— This is a good 
drink for hot weather, sustaining and 
pleasant. The exact consistence is a 
matter of taste. Required : wheat, 
water, sugar, and flavouring. Cost, a 
fev' pence per gallon. 

Have ready a saucepan of boiling 
w’ater ; for cveiy quart shake in, as if 
making porridge, about an oimce of 
coarsely-ground wheat ; boil for half 
an hour or more, and strain for use. 
Flavour with any acid or fruit sjTup, 
or add sugar only. {See Barley 
Water, Lemonade, Ac., in Index.) 
This may be made thicker, and then 
diluted to the right consistence ; butter- 
milk is excellent wdth it. 


HOME-MADE WINES AND CORDIALS. 

In ihe making of wines so much must of necessity be left to individual 
discretion that notes should be made of tbe amount of sugar used to a 
certain proportion of fruit and water, the time fermented, the temperature 
of the cellar, how long kept in cask and liow long in bottle, and whether 
the results were satisfactory or the reverse. Given the best of recipes, it 
is often found necessary to depart from them to some extent, owing to the 
varying conditions of the fruit, &c. But such departures should be set 
down ; the remarks made arc certain to be helpful in the future, especially 
to the novice. 

Colour may be indifferent: tincture or infusion of saffron, or a few 
drops of saffron colouring, will produce a golden sherry colour; burnt 
sugar is liandy for shades of brown ; cochineal or carmine will give a pink 
shade, so will beetroot juice ; beet is added to some wines solely for its 
beautiful tint. For wines that are intended as an imitation of port there 
is nothing better than the juice of mulberries, bilberries, and the like. 

Sugar . — Nothing can be saved and much is certain to be lost by using 
inferior sugar. Whether moist or loaf it must be pure cane. State the 
purpose for which it is required when buying moist. For most wines loaf 
IS recommended, on account of the extra clearness and delicate flavour; 
but for tlie dark wines made from berries, some consider that moist sugar 
is preferable. 

Fining . — When isinglass is used it should be put to soak in some of 
the liquid. If gelatine is used as a substitute it should be of good quality. 
When wines are boiled, white of egg is often preferred to anything else. 

Casks . — Almost all old wine makers advise that a cask which has 
contained sherry or some spirit be used. Wliou this cannot be got, H is a 
good plan to u^e enough spirit to thoroughly rinse the cask and mSisteu 
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the wood ; two or three days before using, the liquid should be put in the 
cask and thoroughly turned daily. When a cask is done with after one 
sort of wine has been drawn from it, and it is wanted for wine of a totally 
different sort, it is not enough to rinse it, but it must be washed and 
scalded, and allowed to dry and sweeten in the open, the precautions just 
referred to being taken ; but as a rule it is well to keep a cask for dark 
and another for light wines to save trouble ; for example, a cask that had 
held orange or raisin wine would serve for ginger, and a damson or black 
currant cask is ready for elderberry and other dark wines. 

Bottling . — Dry bottles, sound, new corks, soaked in the wine, efficient 
sealing and wiring for the sparkling wines, are the main points to 
remember. 

Liqueurs . — A few points in connection with home-made pr^arations 
must be observed, or there will be loss and disappointment. Wnen fruit 
is used, it must be of the best quality and freshly gathered ; when the 
fruit season is below the average, do not attempt to make any sort of 
liqueur. All jars, casks, bottles, and the like must be as dry and sweet as 
possible, and the place of storage both before and after bottling must be 
favourable as regards temperature. Filtering, so necessary sometimes for 
the sake of clearness, must be quickly performed, as long exposure to the 
air is not good ; for this reason many dispense with filtering, and by 
taking precautions all through the process, and giving plenty of time for 
the settling of any deposit, the liquor does not suffer much. Proper 
filtering paper may be obtained very cheaply from a chemist, and should be 
used to line the strainer, which should fit in the neck of the bottles. Fine 
muslin or the finest hair or silk sieves are sometimes substituted. The 
corks should bo of the best, and well soaked in the liquor or some spirit 
before using, and then well sealed. Small bottles are used by many, as 
although the liqueur improves in bottles, it is generally agreed that the 
sooner a bottle is consumed after it is opened the better. 


Angelica Brandy.— Bequired : 
four ounces of angelica smlks, a drachm 
of angelica seeds, an ounce of blanched 
and chopped bitter almonds, six quarts 
of brandy, three and a half pounds of 
lump sugar, and a quart of water. 
Cost, varies with the quality of the 
brandy. 

Mix all the materials except the 
sugar and water, and let them digest 
for ten days ; then filter, add the sugar 
and water, and stir well ; and in a 
fortnight strain through muslin, and 
bottle in small bottles. This should 
be kept some months before drinking, 
and improves with age. 

Apple Wine Made from 

C^der. — Required: cider and sugar 


as below. Cost, about 58. or Gs., 
exclusive of the cider. 

The cider should be of the best ; if 
from unsound fruit, this is not worth 
the trouble of making. Twenty pounds 
of sugar should bo allowed to eight 
gallons of cider for a wine of average 
sweetness ; but for a richer and sweeter 
wine, three pounds of sugar to the 
I gallon will not be too much. Put in 
the cask, but leave a little space ; keep 
cool and unbunged for twenty -four 
hours, then bung, but leave a small 
vent until the fermentation is over. 
Bung tightly after this, and drink in a 
year or so. No fining or racking is 
needed. Pure sugar is wanted. 

Beetroot Wine.— An old recipe, 
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and said to be a good substitute for 
claret. Required : three quarts of 
sloes, fifteen pounds of red beet, sugar, 
water, spirit, and other adjuncts as 
below. Cost, variable. 

Bruise the sloes enough to break the 
stones, and boil them twenty minutes 
in a quart of water, and strain the 
liquor. Scrub and boil the beet until 
soft, peel and slice into a tub, and add 
the sloe juice. Cover, and add next 
day six pounds of raisins halved, and 
the rinds of two lemons and two Seville 
oranges ; or sweet ones if more con- 
venient. Boil twelve pounds of good 
moist sugar with five gallons of water 
for half to three-quarters of an hour, 
skimming well. Pour it over the rest, 
and, when at the proper heat, add four 
tablespoonfuls of thick fresh yeast. 
In three days strain and filter into the 
cask, right to the bung. When still, 
add a few ounces of crushed sugar 
candy and a pint or so of brandy. 
Half an ounce of bitter almonds and 
the same of isinglass will improve. 
The wine should be sealed, and left for 
a year and a half before bottling, and 
a year after. Improves with age. One 
of the most wholesome of the class. 

Blackberry Brandj.—Re- 

quired : two quarts of blackberry juice, 
two pounds of lump sugar, half an 
ounce of cinnamon, half an ounce or a 
little less of grated nutmeg, a quarter 
of an ounce of cloves, three-quartera of 
an ounce of allspice berries, and brandy 
as below. Cost, variable. 

The above ingredients are to be 
mixed and allow^ed to stand a few houi-s, 
the juice being first drawn as for jelly ; 
then put them in a clean pan, and 
bring to the boil slowly, that the 
goodness of the spices may be extracted; 
simmer for twenty minutes, and skim 
often. When cold, add the brandy : a 
quart if to be kept and served as a 
liqueur ; a pint if for use in the summer 
as an astringent, for which many 
authorities recommend it, Some re- 
ci]3es contain a much larger amount of 
spices than the above ; the cinnamon 
may be increased, and a pinch of 


cayenne added ; but if more “ spicy,” 
it would be well to keep it separate for 
use medicinally, and make some as 
above. Sometimes nothing but well- 
boilcd juice and sugar arc added to the 
brandy, with just a aoup^on of spice; 
and many consider that no more 
delicious drink can be made. The 
very finest berries are required ; seedy 
ones are useless. 

Blackberry Wine.— Required : 
fruit, sugar, water, and spirit as below. 
Cost, from 8d. to Is. per bottle. 

This is a very superior wine. Take 
ripe berries and press the juice well 
from them, and let them stand thirty- 
six hours to ferment, covered lightly ; 
skim well, measure, and to every gallon 
add a pint of water ; or for a weaker 
but very good wine, use a pint and a 
half and three pounds of sugar. This 
should stand in an open vessel for 
twenty-four hours, then be strained 
and barrelled. Observe the usual pre- 
ciiutions as to bunging, &c. Bottle in 
six months. Improves wdth age ; and 
unless it can be given, it will be too 
sweet. 

Another way . — This is an ordinary 
but nice wine. Cover the berries with 
boiling vrater, and let them stand all 
night, in a cool oven for choice ; or 
they may renmin in a cool place if 
more convenient, and must be well 
mashed to draw out the juice. Strain 
through a fine sieve into the cask, and 
ferment for some days, then add about 
two poimds of sugar to the gallon; 
many use more, and some like less, 
especially if for quick drinking. A 
quarter of a pint of gin or brandy 
should bo used for every half-gallon. 
A port cask is thought the best by 
many, and a little port may be added ; 
but this is not necessary as a rule. 
This Avine is frequently made in a very 
rough-and-ready fashion, owing to the 
small cost of the berries, a stone jar 
being employed for the fermentation, 
or a small cask from w’hich the wine is 
drawn, as required. But the flavour 
is so good that care is well bestowed 
by those who can afford it. 
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Carraway Brandy. — This is 
regarded as an excellent stomachic. 
It is made of variable degToes of 
strength ; but this is a good recipe. 
Allow half an ounce of freshly-grated 
ginger and an ounce of whole caiTaway 
seeds to a bottle of brandy. After a 
fortnight’s infusion the liquid may be 
strained for use ; but it is b(>tter left 
for a month. It is nicer if filtered. 
If ground seeds arc used, and some 
prefer them, a i-ather less quantity w’ill 
do. Other spirits may be used in the 
same way. 

Cherry Bounce i^^ a rich drink, 
not imlike chei-ry- brandy. The juice 
is drawn fnan the fruit in the usual 
way, then a gallon or so should be 
boiled with 8])ices ; many sorts arc 
used, but a saltspoonful of allspice 
berries, two blades of mace, a morsel 
of ginger, and half a dozen cloves arc 
not easily bettered. The scum should 
be removed, and when cold, spirits 
should be added ; these vary in amount, 
but there should be equal parts of 
good rum and brandy ; a pint and a 
half of each represent avemge recipes, 
but more or less may be used. As 
soon as mixed, bottle and cork. 

Chen^ Brandy (old-fashioned 
and gooa recipe). — Kequiixjd : fruit, 
sugar, spirit, and flavouring as below. 
Cost, varies wdth the quality of the 
spirit. 

Allow equal weights of morella and 
black cherries, and one pound of straw- 
berries to six. pounds of cherries. 
Wipe and prick the fruit, or bruise it 
with a stick ; put it in a cask with the 
following to every jx)und : — Five ounces 
of sugar, a pint of brandy, a couple 
of cloves, enough grated nutmeg and 
cinnamon powder to cover a threepenny 
piece, and a sprig of mint or balm ; 
the stones of a fourth the cheixies 
should be added. Cover lightly, and 
stir ever}’’ day for ten days ; then close, 
and in three months the brandy may 
be bottled for use. It wants careful 
straining. 

Another way . — This is simpler. Wipe 
the cheiTies, which should not be over- 


ripe, leave half an inch of the stalks 
on, put them in wdde-mouthed bottles, 
with three ounces of pounded sugar to 
each pound ; the bottles should be 
about half -full ; then fill to the bottom 
of the corks with French bmndy. A 
couple of cloves and a bitter almond 
may be put in each bottle. Cork and 
seal. Use morella chomes. 

Another way . — When morcllas can- 
not be had, a good brandy nuiy be 
made by mixing three pounds each of 
black and red cherries, and tw’o pounds 
of raspbenies, wdth a gallon or rather 
more of bmndy ; allow' a quarter of a 
pound or more of sugar to the pound 
of fi'uit, and a few cloves, an inch of 
stick cinnamon, and a few' bitter 
almonds: stop up the band for a 
month or tw'o, then bottle. Gin makes 
a good and cheaper liqueur. 

Clove Cordial. — Rcquiied: a 
pint of brandy, a quarter pint of 
theiTy bmndy, half a pint of w'ater, 
sj'Tup to taste, tw'o ounces of rectified 
spirits of wine, and ten or tw’dve drops 
of oil of cloves. Cost, according to 
the quality of the brandy. 

The S}Tup is made by melting as 
much loaf sugar as may be approved 
in boiling water to cover ; add the 
lest of the water and the other in- 
gredients singly ; the clove oil must 
be used last, when the mixture is cold. 
A very old cordial. 

Coltsfoot Wine. — Take ten 
gallons of river w'ater, and boil w'ith 
it twenty-six pounds of strong moist 
sugar, and the whites of ten eggs well 
beaten, three-quarters of an hour, 
skimming w’ell all the time. Pour 
the liquor (boiling) on three pecks of 
fresh- gathered (roltsfoot flow’ers and 
ten pounds of Malaga raisins, stoned 
and cut small ; cover the vessel up 
close, and let them infuse three days, 
stirring three times daily. Then make 
tw'o gallons of the liquor scalding hot, 
stir it w'ell into the rest, and add six 
or Beven tablespoonfuls of good yeast ; 
keep it well mixed and covered up, 
until it has worked freely ; then strain 
it into your cask upon three ounces cf 
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the best ginger, bruised, and the thin 
rinds of six ISeville oranges, and let it 
remain open, covering the bung-hole 
with a tile until it has ceased feniient- 
ing. Add three half- pints of French 
brandy and a bottle of strong Madeira 
wine ; stop it up securely, and keep 
it twelve months; then bottle it, and 
drink in six months more. This is a 
valuable wine for its medicinal pro- 
lierties. 

Cowslip Wine, Superior.— 

Bequired : twelve }>ound8 of sugar, 
roughly broken, the whites of four 
eggs, the juice of four lemons, or five 
or six if small, six gallons of water, a 
peck of cowslips, and yeast, as below. 
Cost, about 3s. 9d., exclusive of the 
flowers or wine added. 

The sugar, juice, water, and egg 
whites are to boil for a full half-hour, 
and be frequently skimmed. For 
wines of this class, with so delicate a 
flavour, the boiling vessel cannot be 
too clean ; the least inattention to this 
ix)int will ruin the wine, llie flowei’S 
are to be put in a dry, SM^oet tub, and 
the boiling liquor be poured over ; the 
addition of the thin rinds of the 
lemons, or of half the numl)er, is 
optional, but they must not be boiled 
with the rest, and should be free from 
the least trace of white pith. Stir 
with a wooden stick for a few minutes, 
and w'hcn the mixture is lukewann, 
put in a thin slice of bread, toasted 
dry, and spread on both sides with a 
little fresh yerist. The tub should 
stand in a cool place for three or four 
days. ITien strain the liquor, squeez- 
ing the flowera well to get out all 
goodness. Put the wine in a cask, 
which is all the better if rinsed out 
with a little pale brandy. Bung it 
loosely for a few days, until it ceases 
to work, then bung it very securely, 
and bottle in three months. 

Note. — bottle of Bhine wine, put 
in just before straining the liquor into 
the cask, is considered by some to be 
the making of it ; others adrise a pint 
of the best pale brandy to every four 
or five gallons. The flavouring power 


of the cowslips is said by some to bo 
greater if added after the wine has 
done working. When this mode is 
adopted, the liquor should be put in 
the cask six months beforehand, and 
the flowera added in the proi)ortion of 
a jxick to thiee gallons ; the cask must 
be closed, and the wine left for a few 
months before bottling. When made 
as in the recipe above, there are many 
who would prefer a much stronger 
cowslip flavour ; in such cases the 
flowers might be nearly doubled in 
quantity. 

Cnra^oa. — Bequired : water, 
sugar, oiangcs, and brandy, as below'. 
Cost, variable. 

l*ut a quarter of a pound of the 
thin rinds of some Seville oranges in 
a vessel, with a pint of boiling w ater ; 
ccAcr until (‘ool, then add tw'o quaits 
of brandy, and leave for ten to twelve 
days, !^iake a spup by boiling tw'o 
pounds of sugar and a pint of water ; 
filter this, and add to the brandy, then 
stiain, and bottle in small bottles. 
This may be lued to flavour jellies and 
creams, Ac. 

Currant Wine. — Blade cun ants 
make a lich wine. Allow', if for keep- 
ing (and to be w'orth anything this 
should be old), the following amount 
of sugar ; for quick wine some allow 
half the amount only. Bequired : six 
quarts of cm rant juice, the same of 
water, and twelve pounds of sugar. 
Cost, about 10s., w ithout the spiiit, but 
the yield of juice varies with the fruit. 

Put the juice in a clean, dry cask ; 
add the sugar and cold W’ater after 
dissolving ; do not put it in in lumps ; 
then let the wine ferment, which it 
will do without any addition. Some 
of the liquid should be kept back, and 
w’hen the wine is still and has been 
skimmed, the cask is to bo filled up. 
A bottle or more of brandy should bo 
added just before closing the cask. 
Allow a year or more before bottling. 
WTIl keep for some years. Take care 
to boil the w'ater to soften it. • 

Bed . — This is often made "weaker, 
five gallons of fruit to seven or eight 
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of water being sometimes used, but the 
above proportions are recommended. 
The fermentation fs some time about, 
and many reser\"e a portion of the 
sugar and water, and boil together, 
and add after the -wdne has been in the 
cask and fermented the first time ; 
when quite still, and this will be 
known by listening at the bung-hole, 
a quai-t of pale brandy should be added 
to four gallons, and the wine bunged 
for a year. 3Iany keep it two or even 
Ihi-ee 3 ’’ears in cask. A hole should be 
made near the bung-hole until the fer- 
mentation is over, and the wine must 
be racked in a clean cask w^hen the 
brand}" goes in ; the Iocs will w’ant 
filtering. 

Damson Wine, Ordinary.-- 

Required : four gallons of damsons, 
the same measure of water, sugar, and 
spirit, as below. Cost, about 10s., 
without spirit. 

Reject any mouldy fruit; remove 
the stalks, boil the water, add it, and 
stir daily for four or five days. Then 
add three and a half pounds of sugar 
to every gallon of the liquor. When 
quite dissolved, put in the cask with a 
bottle of brandy to over}" three or four 
gallons. It should be a yoitr in cask 
and a year in bottle. Some add a 
little yeast to hasten the fermentation. 

Damson Wine, Superior.— 

A small portion of cherr}’ or currant 
juice will assist the flavour and colour. 
Some consider that sugar and raisins, 
equal parts of each, make a very 
much better wine than sugar alone. 
A brandy or whisky barrel should 
be used if possible, and no wine 
more demands a “ sw’eet ” cask. A 
trace of mustiness will spoil the wine. 
If a “ rough ’’ wine is desired, a pound 
of sloes to every half-gallon or gallon 
of damsons may be recommended. 
When bottling, strain through flannel, 
unless the wine has been clarified in 
the first instance with isinglass. Some 
boil the sugar and w'ater, then add the 
fruit, and boil again until it is a pulp ; 
there is one advantage, viz., five or 
six pounds to the gallon will suffice. 


j and the flavour will be fuller. {See 
recipe above.) It is a good plan to 
reseiwe some of the water and add it 
boiling to the sugar ; for if the latter 
be put into the cold wine as some 
recommend, it may not get dissolved 
by the time the wune is put in the 
cask. This remark applies to all wines 
of a similar sort. Always keep in 
bottle at least a year. 

Dandelion Wine. — Required : 
six pounds of sugar, six oranges, Uvo 
gallons of water, yeast, half a pound 
of sugar cand}", and four to five pints 
of dandelion flowers. Cost, about 
2s. 3d., exclusive of the flowers. 

Put the sugar in a pan wiili the 
juice of the oranges ; boil the flowers, 
water, and orange rind for half an 
hour. Some boil longer. Strain over 
the sugar, and work with two or three 
tublespoonfuls of yeast when luke- 
warm. This may bo put in a couple 
of days into a stone or wooden cask, 
and sealed when the working is over. 
The candy should be crushed. May 
be drunk in tw’o or three months, but 
better kept longer. 

Another way . — Allow equal mea- 
sures of water and dandelion petals ; 
the water should be boiled and added 
when warm ; stir, and cover with a 
blanket for three days, stimng now 
and then ; strain, and boil the liquor 
with the rind of a lemon and an 
orange, an inch of ginger, and thiee 
pounds and a half of sugar to the 
gallon. Add the lemon and orange 
juice, and ferment as usual. Cask the 
second day, and bottle in three 
months. This is a much milder wine 
than the above in the opinion of many, 
though the modes of making differ 
much, as w"ell as the quantities of 
flowei-s and water ; much dei)end8 upon 
taste. 

Elderberry Wine.—liequired : 

three gallons of Injiries, nine gallons 
of w"ater, and other ingredients as 
below. Cost, about 28., exclusive of 
bennes. 

Put the w"ater and Ijerries in a 
boiler with two ounces of ginger, an 
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ounce of allspice, and half an ounce 
of cloves; all the spices should be 
bruised, and tied in muslin loosely. 
Simmer for an hour. Then strain, 
and add foui* pounds of sugar to the 
gallon ; mix in a tub, and let the 
liquor bo boiling, and, in straining, 
press the berries well to extract all the 
goodness. Add three and a quarter 
ounces of cream of tartar, and leave in 
the tub for two days, then pour into 
a c-ask, and cover the bung-hole with 
a tile. Stir daily, and fill up as the 
liquor wastes. When quite “ still,” 
close the baiTcl, and leave for four 
months before bottling the wine. 
This is much less spicy than elder 
wine as generally made. It improves 
by keeping. 

Ginger Brandy. — Macerate an 
ounce or two of root ginger in a bottle 
of brandy for a few days, pour off 
and filter ; or add ginger essence 
enough to flavom* pleasantly. Or 
flavour brandy with good ginger 
syrup. 

Qingerette.^liequired ; a pound 
of white currants, the rind of a lemon, 
a pint of unsweetened gin, a pound of 
lump sugar, and half an ounce or 
three-quarters of freshly- ground gin- 
ger. Cost, about 28. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

The fruit should be well bruised, 
and put with the lemon peel and gin 
in a jar, corked closely, and strained 
in three or four days ; it may be left a 
little longer if the appearance of the 
fruit and liquid indicate the necessity. 
The ginger and sugar are then added, 
and the mixture left corked for a week 
or more. The jar should be shaken 
daily. Then strain with care, and put 
into bottles for use, corking w'ell. 
This should be kept. There are hosts 
of variations of this, which is a 
popular compound. Hed or black 
cuiiunts may be used, or a mixtui’c, or 
other spirits employed. Should sweet- 
ened spirit be used, reduce the sugar ; 
sugar ^ndy is prefeiTed by many ; the 
above is a simple recipe. 

Ginger Wine (very good).— Re- 
quired : spirit, ginger, lemons, oranges, 


water, sugar, yeast, and raisins. Cost, 
about 14s., exclusive of the spirit. 

Boil together for forty minutes 
thirty pounds of sugar, the peels of six 
lemons and six oranges, twelve ounces 
of bruised unbleached ginger, and 
tw^clve gallons of water. The skim- 
ming must be attended to, and the 
copi)cr beautifully clean. Turn out, 
and when at the right temperature add 
the raisins chopped to pulp ; if of fine 
quality use eight pounds ; of fruit not 
at its best, ten "win bo required. Add 
the juice of the fruit, and about five 
tablcspoonfuls of fresh yeast ; stir daily 
for a fortnight, and then put in the 
cask with an ounce of isinglass; and 
from a quart to three pints of gin or 
Irish whisky, or half of either, wdth 
brandy to make up, may be used. 
This may be bottled in three months 
after cashing. An ounce and a quarter 
of ginger to the gallon of water will be 
liked better by some. For a cheaper 
wine use a pint of spiiit only. Many 
like the addition of a Seville orange 
or tw^o to the gallon. A good-keeping 
and, consideiing the quality, a cheap 
w^ine. 

Gooseberry Liqueur. — Re- 
quired : five quarts of the finest ripe 
gooseberries, a drachm of cinnamon, 
the siime of mace, a quarter of a 
ix)und of bitter almonds, the same of 
sweet almonds, six pounds of lump 
sugar, and two gallons of spirit, which 
may be gin, whisky, or brandy, or a 
mixture of brandy and either of the 
other kinds. Cost, variable. 

Bruise the fruit, blanch and cut up 
the almonds, bruise the spices, and 
add ; dissolve the sugar in the spirit, 
stir all together, and leave for two or 
three months, then filter and bottle. 
May be drunk at once, but improves 
by keeping. 

Gooseberry Wine, Superior 

(Imitation Champagne). — R^uired : 
ten quarts of gooseberries, the same of 
wrater, a pound of beetroot, half an 
ounce of ginger, three lemons, eight 
or ten pounds of sugar, and hall a 
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cher^, can ho used together’ 
I All should he bruised with the hand or 
sl4ck ; but seeds, if any, must not he 
lin»ken. Ki|ie, properly picked fruit is 
fronted, but not one sort must be over- 
riiH». Allow a gallon of w-ator to one 
of fruit for a rich wine ; but siu h 
rt‘qiiircs age. A weaker wine muy Iw 
ns^ soon. The water should be 
lH>iled, and left to get cdd. After a 
few days’ Htuiidiiig, siniin or squeeze 
nil thixuigh a fine sieve or flannel bag. 


Iiemon Brandy.— This is useful 
fv>r flavouring ijuiqioses generally. 
AVijK' some lemons with clear rinds, 
then remove the yellow i)art as thinly 
as possible ; put the riuds of six or 
eight to a pint of brandy, and cork 
w’ell ; keep in a warm place, and in a 
month it is ready for use. Riun can 
be flavoured in the same way. 

Note. — O range brandy or rum is 
similarly prepai*ed, a Seville orange to 
eight or nine sweet ones being an 
iinprovenient. 


Add thice pounds of sugar (on an 
average) to the gallon ; then, after 
hree days, when it should Ijc left 
uncovered, skim, and j>ut in the cask. 
While standing, stir often, twice or so 
dail3^ When fermonbition ceases, odd 
a little brandy ; a bottle to two or 
three gallons makes first-rate wine, 
and bung by degrees. May be bottled 
in six months, but should be kept two 
years in bottle. A wojik Mine for 
))resent use may be made by boiling 
the liquid with the sugar after it has 
been strained from the fruit ; and of 


Bemoxi Wine. — This is simple to 
make, and ^'e^y nice in flavour. Re- 
quired : forty lemons, if good sized, 
fifty if small, a bottle of pale brandy, 
an ounce of isinglass, and w^ater and 
sugar as below. Cost, about 10s. to 1 Is. 

Peel half the lemons, and put the 
rinds into four gallons of cold water ; 
take out the pips, and slice the lemons 
up thinly ; leave for ten days, stirring 
and squeezing the fruit daily. Then 
strain, and put in a cask with the 
sugar, and leave until it has ceased 
working ; add the isinglass, and bung 
the c^sks. Add the brandy in six 
months, at the time of bottling. 

Note. — Three pounds of sugar to 
the gallon will be enough ior some ; 
but three and a half — ^that is, fourteen 
pounds for the above — will better suit 
the majority. It is assumed that 
lemons at their best are usocl ; if poor 
and wanting in juice, the wine will be 


the latter one gallon to two of water 
will suffice. A little yeast should be 
allow'ed, as, being w’cak, there w'ill bo 
less natui’al fermentation. The cask 
ihould bo kept filled up as it ferments. 

Norfolk Pnncll. — Required : 
dght lemons, eight Seville oranges, a 
quart of brandy, and spnip ns under. 
Cost, about Is. 9d., exclusive of the 
brandy. 

Peel the fruit as thinly as possible, 
add the brandy to the rinds, and infuse 
in a jar for forty-eight hours ; strain, 
and add the syrup, made by boiling a 
l>ound of lump sugar with three joints 
of water. It must be left to get cold 
before adding it to the spirit; strain, 
and filter the juice of the oranges and 
lemons, and mix well. Let the wffiole 
blend in a jar or small cask for a 
month or six weeks, when it is ready 
for use. It may be bottled, and 
improves with age. Sometimes a pint 
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of. new milk is added just before 
putting it in the cask. A similar 
punch can be made from equal measures 
of rum and brandy, or whisky and 
brandy, or Madeira, or dierry and 
brandy, with other materials as above. 
Another way is to use rum only, 
increasing the spirit for a strong 
punch, and the syrup for a weak one. 
The above may be diluted to taste, and 
drunk hot or cold, or sei^'ed as a 
liqueur without dilution. 

Orange Brandy. -- Required : 
six Seville oranges, two quarts of good 
French brandy, and a pound and a 
quarter or a pound and a half of lump 
sugar. Cost, varies with the brandy. 

The orange rind should be put in a 
jar and the strained juice poured over. 
Cork, and leave for throe days; then 
add the brandy, and leave for two 
more days. The sugar, broken in 
small lumps, is then to be added ; and 
in a couple of days more the liquid is 
to bo strained through filtering iMitKjr 
and bottled. This is to be made in 
February or March. The longer it is 
kept, the better it is. 

Another way . — The brandy is to be 
added at first with the juice and rinds, 
and the sugar added on the third day ; 
the finishing off is as above. The 
juice of the oranges is omitted by 
some ; then for the above quantity of 
brandy three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar would be enough. Another way 
is to use a mixture of Seville and 
ordinary sweet oranges. 

Orange Wine. — This is a simple 
recipe. Required : a gallon of water, 
four pounds of the best lump sugar, a 
dozen sweet oranges, an ounce of 
yeast, and half an ounce of isinglass. 
Cost, about 2s., without any spirit. 

Take the peel from the fruit and 
put it in a bowl ; squeeze the juice 
into another vessel, and add the pulp 
to the peel. The sugar and water 
should be boiled together for twenty 
to thirty minutes, and well skimmed, 
then poured boiling over the peel and 
pulp. When lukewarm add the yeast 
and the juice, and let it stand for six 


days, stirring every da^jr. Strain into 
a cask, and let it remain until it baa 
done working; fill up the Caak daily 
as it works out. When quite atill add 
the isinglaM and bung the caak, then 
bottle in a month or two. A quarter 
of a pint of whisky or brandy improves 
this. 

Orange Wine, Good. — Be- 

quired : ten gallons of water, twenty- 
five pouncs of loaf sugar, the whites of 
six eggs, four dozen oranges, all or half 
Seville, and a little yeast. Cost, about 
68. 6d., exclusive of the fruit. 

The whites of the eggs, water, and 
sugar should be boiled together (and 
skimmed) for nearly an hour very 
gently. The rinds from part of tho 
oranges, if all Serille, or all, if mixed 
with sweet ones, are to be removed as 
thin as shavings, and put in a tub, and 
the boiling liquor j)Oured on. When 
cool enough, add the juice, strained, 
and about four tablespoonfiils of yeast ; 
ferment for a few days, then put in 
the cask, and bottle for use in two 
months or more. 

Another way is to use the juice of 
the oranges only with that of two 
lemons to tho dozen oranges ; three 
pounds of sugar to the gallon of water ; 
the rinds of a few oranges are sus- 
pended in the ban-el until the fermen- 
tation is over; brandy may be added 
at choice. 

Parsnip Wine.— This isu simple 
recipe. Required ; three and a half 
pounds of pai-snips, a gallon of water, 
three iwunds of good Demerara sugar, 
rather less thifii a quarter of an ounce 
of hops, a slice of toast, and a table- 
spoonful of fresh yeast. Cost, about 
Is., without parsnips. 

The parsnips ore to be boiled, after 
peeling and slicing, with the water for 
twenty minutes; the hops are then 
added, and the liquid boiled for five 
minutes more. Then strain over the 
sugar, and, when lukewarm, ferment 
it. I^ve for thirty-six hours, then 
put in the C4isk, which it should fill, 
and let it work, filling the cask up 
every morning. When still, bottle 
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and bung, and leave for a year ; then 
draw off, and bottle with a little 
jiowdered sugar candy in each bottle. 

Another way , — The sugar and water 
are in the same proportions, but an 
ounce of ginger to two gallons of wine 
is wanted, together with six cloves. 
The boiling sugar and water should be 
put to the other materials, and the 
ginger must be very thoroughly 
bruised. Finish off as before. It is 
very important that the cask be not 
bunged until the wine has quite done 
working, or it will certainly go sour, 
and be spoilt. 

Quince Liqueur, — Required : 
fruit, sugar, brandy, and spices, as 
below. Cost, very uncertain. 

Grate some ripe quinces until the 
core is reached, but be careful to get 
no pips. Leave the mass for three 
days in an earthen pan, then press it 
to extract all the juice, measure it, and 
add an equal measure of brandy, and 
six oimces of sugar to each quart of 
the mixture. Flavoiu* with bruised 
cloves or cinnamon to taste, and leave 
for two to three months in a corked 
jar ; then filter and bottle. Age 
improves this perhajis more than any 
other compound of the kind. 

Baisin Cordial.— This is very 
good. Required : a poimd of raisins, 
a pound of lump sugar, a quart of old 
whisky or gin, an ounce of ginger, 
two lemon rinds, and an orange, and 
adjuncts as below. Cost, varies mth 
the spirit and adjuncts. 

Stone and cut up the raisins, which 
must be good ; add thfe bruised ginger 
and the thin rinds of the fruit with 
the spirit ; cork up, and leave for a 
few weeks, then strain, and add the 
sugar, which may either be put in 
alone, or boiled with half a pint of 
water just to dissolve it ; cork when 
cool, and strain in another week, 
pressing the fruit well; filter before 
bottling. 

Note. — An inch of split vanilla pod 
may be used, or a few allspice berries, 
with a morsel of nutmeg, or a few 
earraway or aniseeds, or a morsel of 


cinnamon ; or, after straining, a little 
mixed spice essence of the best quality 
may be added. Some like the rind of 
half a Seville orange in addition to the 
sweet ones. We have also tasted the 
same cordial with no other flavouring 
than rose or musk added at the time of 
bottling, the ginger and other flavour- 
ings being omitted at first, the other 
materials as above. 

Baisin Wine. — March is the 
best time for making raisin wine. 
Take eight pounds of fine Smyrna 
raisins for every gallon of water that 
is to be used. Pick the large stalks 
only from the raisins. Put them into 
a perfectly sound sweet tub, pour the 
water over them, and press them well 
down. Cover the tub, and stir the 
mixture every day for four weeks. 
iStiain the liquor, and squeeze the 
raisins as dry as possible. Put the 
wine into a cask, cover up the bung- 
hole to keep out the dust, and when 
the hissing sound ceases, bung the hole 
closely, and leave the wine untouched 
for twelve months. Draw it off into a 
clean c^sk, and filter the dregs care- 
fully through three or four folds of 
muslin, or filtering paper, for the last 
time. Bung it up again, and bottle it 
at the end of twelve months, but it 
will be much improved by keeping 
longer. Those who prefer having a 
little brandy in the wine may put a 
bottle or more into the cask with the 
liquor. Good vinegar may be made 
from raisins which have been used for 
wine. Cost, about Is. 4d. per bottle, 
exclusive of brandy. 

Note. — The water should first be 
boiled, then left to get cold. When 
drawn off into the second cask, 
isinglass may be added if necessary. 
When long kept this wine resembles 
foreign. Any water used for filling 
up must be boiled. 

Baisin Wine with Cider 

(very strong). — Required: twenty 
pounds of ridi raisins, a quart of pale 
brandj^, four ounces of sugar candy, 
the rinds of two lemons and two 
Seville oranges, and cider as below. 
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Cost, about 10s. Cd., exclusive of cider 
and brandy. 

Remove stalks, and halve the raisins ; 
put them in a nine-gallon cask, fill 
with the best cider, and bung lightly ; 
secure the bung after a few days, and 
in six months draw off all that runs 
clear. Filter the lees and the second 
liquor from the fruit (pressed into 
another vessel), then put into a cask 
with the other ingi’odients. Bung and 
bottle in a year. Seal the corks, and 
keep a couide of years before using. 

!^spberry Brandy— A very 
similar preparation goes also by the 
name of raspberry ratafia. Required : 
a pound and a quarter of raspberry 
juice, a quarter of a pound of cherry 
juice, two pounds of loaf sugar, and 
three quarts of French brandy. Cost, 
varies with the brandy. 

The juice should be drawn as for 
jelly, and the sugar dissolved in it 
before the brandy is added ; the whole 
must stand for a day or two, then be 
bottled. If the juice is stmined at 
first this will not require filtering. It 
is very delicious, and improves with 
age. Should it be thought too sweet, 
more brandy can be added. 

Baspber^ Wine (a simple 
way).— Required : fruit, sugar, and 
water as below. Cost, about 9d. per 
bottle, but variable. 

Mash some rasi)berries with a 
wooden spoon, and cover them with 
cold water ; strain the liquor next day, 
and press the fruit. Allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to the 
quart, and dissolve it in some of the 
liquid. Put in a cask, and stir daily ; 
bung when fermentation is over, and 
bottle in three months. {See remarks 
under Blackberry Wine, page 1207.) 
Some use boiling water, a quart to a 
quart of fruit ; and half a pound of 
sugar only to the quart of strained 
liquor. A little yeast is used by some. 
After a month the wine is racked into 
a second cask and the lees filtered, 
and an ounce of isinglass and a bottle 
of brandy added to every ten gallons. 


This is kept a year in cask and a year 
in bottle. 

Flavoiirinffs for itaspherry trine. 
— Mace, ginger, almonds, orris root, 
cowslip, and mignonette arc some of 
the tiavourings that arc used. In the 
employment of either moderation must 
be the key-note. Well made and 
delicately flavoured this wine is con- 
sidered one of the best, and no mean 
substitute for many drinks much more 
costly and less wholesome. 

Cherry (a Banish 
recipe). — Bruise two pounds of black 
chenies, so that all the kernels may be 
broken ; add a quarter of an oimco of 
bitter almonds or peach kernels, half 
an ounce of cinnamon, a quarter of an 
ounce of pounded cloves, and one 
pound of while sugar to the cherries ; 
also hjilf a pint of brandy and a quart 
of old white wine. Let these remain 
a few days to infuse, stirring fre- 
quently ; then filter the liqueur, and 
bottle it. For this we arc indebted to 
Amelia von Kochheim’s interesting 
“ Handbook of Foreign Cookery.” 

Ratafia Coffee. — This beauti- 
ful liqueur,” stiys Robinson, '^Tiling in 
1818, in his “ Whole Art of Making 
British Wines,” “ is made by infusing 
the following ingredients in a jar : — 

Best Turkey coffee, roasted 

and ground - - - 1 lb. 

Best loaf sugar - - - 20 oz. 

Cinnamon and cloves, 

beaten, each % - i >» 

Nutmeg - - - - i M 

Sw^eet almonds, beaten to 

a paste - - - 1 „ 

Bitter do. - - - J 

Isinglass, dissolved in a 
little water - - - J 

Proof spirit of wine - - 1 gall. 

Cork up the jar immediately the 
spirit is added, seal, and tie bladder 
over it ; set the jar in hot water ton 
hours, then shake well, and set it in 
the sun for a month. It may then be 
strained through a fine sieve and 
filtered until perfectly clear; put it 
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into small bottles, 'which cork well and 

seal, and in a month it will be fit for 
use, though age will improve it.” 

Bknbarb Wine —Required : 
rhubarb, water, sugar, &c., as below. 
Cost, uncertain, rhubarb ^ing often 
very cheap. 

Take fifty pounds of rhubarb, wipe 
it with a wet cloth, and bruise it well. 
The easiest way is to lay it on a clean 
table and crush it with a flat-iron. 
Put it into a tub, and pour over it ten 
gallons of water; let it remain nine 
days, stining two or three times a day. 
Strain off the liquor, and to each 
gallon put three pounds of loaf sugar, 
the juice of a lemon, and half of the 
lind. Put it in the cask with tw'o 
ounces of isinglass, and leave it un- 
stopped for a month ; then bung it uj), 
and let it stand in a very cool but not 
damp place for twelve months, when it 
will be ready for bottling. A little 
brandy may be added to the wine, if 
liked ; but some think it quite un- 
necessary. The middle of May is 
considered the best time for making 
rhubarb wine, as the fruit is then full 
of sap. 

Note — Boil the "water, and lot it get 
cold before using. 

Another way . — To forty pounds of 
fresh-cut juicy rhubarb-stalks, sliced 
but not peeled, put ten gallons of cold 
soft water, and let them steep two 
days, closely covered up. Take off the 

scum, press the juice out of the fruit, 
stiuin the liquor through a sieve, and 
put it to twenty-five pounds of good 
loaf sugar roughly broken. Stir it 
well ; and when the sugar is dissolved, 
fill your cask, i)ut on the bung lightly, 
or cover with a tile ; and when it has 
ceased fermenting, add to it three pints 
of white French brandy and half a 
pound of white sugar candy. Then 
stop it up well with paper pasted over 
the bung, and sand upon that ; leave 
the vent-peg out a day or two only. 
Let it stand two or three months, then 
rack it off. Filter the lees perfectly 
clear, and return all into the cask 
again, adding the thin yellow rinds of 


four Seville oranges and six ounces of 
the best barley-sugar, dissolved with 
an ounce of isinglass in two quarts of 
the wine. Then stop up the cask 
again as before, and let it remain a 
year in a cool cellar. You may then 
bottle it, using the best corks, and 
fastening them with wire ; seal with 
waxj and when it has been kept nine 
months longer it will be excellent. 

Rum Shrub. — Required : a 
quarter of a pint of spirits of wine, 
twenty drops of essence of lemon, a 
l)int of rum, a quarter of a pint of 
good raisin wine, a quarter of an ounce 
of citric acid, a quarter of a pint of 
water, and half a pint of strong syrup. 
Co^t, vai-ies with the rum (choice spirit 
is often used for this, which is a very 
old recipe) ; brandy, or half of each, 
may be employed for “brandy” or 
“ bi*andy and rum ” shrub. 

The syrup is made as for clove 
cordial (page 1208). This is added with 
the acid and water last, after the other 
ingredients have been blended by 
stirring. Should be kept to become 
mellow. 

Rose Brandy. — This is excellent 
for flavouring cakes and puddings, 
custards and creams, &c. Take some 
fi’eshly-gathered rose leaves and fill a 
bottle, pressing them well down ; then 
fill up with good pale brandy, and cork 
closely. Keep for some time (a month 
or two) before opening, and keep the 
bottle well corked after ; or, what is 
better, put the brandy into small 
bottles for use, as the flavour is delicate, 
and soon evaporates. Add syrup if to 
be drunk as a liqueur. 

Sack . — The term sack is a coiTup- 
tion of sec^ signifying dry. It was ap- 
plied in old times to wine from half- 
dried grapes. The sack of Shake- 
speare’s day is supposed to be what 
is now called sherry. Sack posset 
was a beverage in high esteem three 
hundred years ago. 

Sack Posset. — Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s recipe : — “ Boil half a pint 
of sherry and half a pint of ale; add 
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gradually a quart of cream or milk; 
sweeten well and flavour wdth grated 
nutmeg ; put it in a heated dish and 
let it stand by the Are for two or three 
hours.” 

Another way . — Bfeak nine fresh 
eggs in a bowl and remove the | 
specks ; beat until frothy ; boil a I 
l)iiit and a half of sack or sherry with 
six ounces of sugar” and some grated 
nutmeg ; skim, and stir it off the fire 
for a minute, then add it by degrees 
to the beaten eggs. Stir over the fire 
to thicken, and pour from one hot 
vessel to another quickly until quite 
smooth. 

Sherry, British (Kobinson’s 
recipe).— 5lix well eleven gallons of 
river water with thirty-five pounds of 
strong moist sugar, the whites of 
twelve eggs well beaten, and six 
pounds of honey, and boil them ! 
slowly, nearly two hours, skimniing ' 
until the liquor is clear and bright. 
Pour it boiling upon a i>eck of 
the young shoots and buds of the 
sweetbrier, the thin peels of ten 
Seville oranges and their juice, and 
ten ounces of gum arabic. Stii* it 
well half an hour, and when at the 
proper temperature, W'ork it with fresh 
yeast, and let it remain four or five 
days ; then strain it into the cask upon 
two quarts of the pure juice of Lisbon 
grapes, ten ounces of sugar candy 
broken small, and an ounce of bitter 
almonds blanched and beaten fine. 
Keep the buiig out as long as the 
fermentation continius, and the vessel 
completely filled, and when it is quiet 
taktj the scum off the surface, add 
three i)ints of French bnindy, and 
stop it up safely for two years or 
more ; then bottle it, and keep it 
eighteen months longer, when it will 
be excellent. 


Sloe Gin. — Required : a quart 
of sloes, the same measure of 
gin, a quarter of an ounce of bitter 
almonds, three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar candy, and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar. Cost, about 7s., but 
variable. 

Chop the almonds small, and smash 
the candy ; put into the cask with the 
other ingredients ; the sloes must be 
bruised or pricked all over ; the latter 
is more trouble at starting ; the former 
yields a richer liquor, but more filtering 
is required. Stir very thoroughly, bung, 
and in three months bottle. Many like 
a sweeter gin ; another quarter pound 
of sugar may be added. Brown candy 
should be used. The proportions given 
are for “ sweetened ” gin. Damsons 
may be used in the same way, but less 
sugar is required. 

Sloe Wine. — Required : sloes, 
water, and sugar, with spirit as below. 
Cost, from 2s. upwards per gallon, on 
an average, without spirit. 

The fruit should be carefully looked 
over, and if a strong wdne is wanted, 
allow a gallon of w’ater to each gallon 
of sloes. For a weaker wdne, a gallon 
and a half may be used. The water is 
to bo poured over the fruit, and the 
mixture stined daily for five days. 
Should the water and fruit have been 
equal in measure, put four pounds of 
loaf sugar to a gallon of the strained 
liquor ; but for the weaker wine, three 
and a half pounds or less will suffice ; 
this must be allowed to dissolve ; the 
wine is then put in the ctisk with a 
pint of spirit for a couple of gallons ; 
I or for a cheaper wdne, a pint to three 
! gallons. First-rate wine that is in- 
I tended for long keeping sometimes has 
1 a pint of spirit added to a gallon. This 
I is to be kept in the cask for a year at 
i least before bottling. 
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THE DESSERT AND ITS ARRANGEMENT. 

The present-day mode of aiTaiiging flowers and fmit on the table at 
the commencement of dinner has much to commend it on the score of 
l)eauty ; but that the fruit suffers is certain. The old custom of brin^in^ 
it in when the guests were ready to eat it ensured cooler, fresher fruit. 
For this reason, here and there, one finds people who will have only 
flowers and sweetmeats on the table, and the fruit brought in at the last. 
A warm room and the odour from various hot dishes must affect fruit a 
little. The sorts which suffer least are apples and others that are dished in 
their original condition, the skin serving as a protection ; thinner skinned 
fruit, such as grapes, or compotes of many sorts, naturally are injured to 
a greater degree. Perhaps those who place but a few of the hardier fruits 
on the table, with a dish or two of ginger or other dried fruit, and bring in 
some dainty dish of iced fruit (whether compote, macedoine, or a puree) 
to accompany a sweet, best carry out common-sense principles, ana give 
the most pleasure to the guests. Even for an ordinary meal, contrast a 
comp6te of fruit of the simplest sort, fresh from the cellar or refrigerator 
(or better still iced) with one that has stood on the table through the 
meal. 

The modern dessert service is conspicuous for its plainness; simple 
wliite or cream, with a crest or band in gold or colour, being a favourite. 
The beauty of the designs, especially those with a lace or penorated edge, 
is the most striking feature. Yery lovely glass is also to the fore. The 
fruit itself should be looked over early enough for any blemishes to be 
discovered or removed ; apples are improved by wiping with a soft cloth ; 
grapes, where there are no scissors, may be cut into bunches for serving, 
and other little points of the kind attended to. The foliage of vine or 
any similar loaves must be carefully freed from dust, or the fruit will 
suffer in taste as well as appearance. The leaves should, where possible, 
be proportionate to the size of the dishes, and the fruit put upon them ; 
for the smallest, currant leaves are handy. Some cover the disli with 
leaves for a start, and put a single leaf here and there between the fruit ; 
some dishes are the better for being hidden, as many patterns are inartistic ; 
others may well be displayed, and only enough foliage to “ throw up ” the 
fruit is wanted. There are old china dessert services, of which their 
owners are justly proud, and such go far to decorate the table, howevei* 
little may be put upon tliem. Baskets, both of rush and china, are used 
for fruit, as well as flowers. 

There are no fixed rules as to arrangement. A pile of three or four 
sorts of fruit on one dish is artistic or otherwise, according to the kinds 
mingled and the manner of placing them. The “ eye for colour ” theory 
holds good here as elsewhere. One rule is fixed : never put the light, 
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delicate fruits at the bottom in forming a pile ; always consider what will 
stand crushing and what will not. These hints will bring a smile to tlie 
face of the experienced person ; they are intended only for the novice. 

Sweetmeats of various kinds are a decided feature of present-day 
dessert. There are many who provide fewer sweets than formerly, and 
use sweetmeats lavishly, as much for the sake of their appearance as 
anything. Then they may, as a rule, be kept over from one day to 
another if put away carefully, coming out fresh each time. They are 
much used for “ colour dinners,” as they may be had in every tint. 
Certain shops make a speciality of these goods. 

We have referred in some recipes to lace-papcrs and loaves of various 
tints ; these include gold and silver. While it must be owned that if used 
in excess they look tawdry, and that no leaves equal natural ones, there 
are times when tley meet a want. They can be kept ready for use, and 
when flowers are absent or scarce, they give touches of colour to the table. 
Then, for occasions like a silver wedding (and it is not cven^one who 
can decorate with silver itself), lace papers, and leaves of silver, give 
character to the table, and enable a certain style of decoration to be 
carried out. The same of gold pajier articles. A few leaves with such 
fruits as French plums look well; and a lace-paper of this tint shows 
up some cakes and other sweets to good advantage. In matters of the 
kind one cannot be didactic nowadays, and those who have at command 
old silver and other costly decorations, can naturally afford to ignore 
things that come as a boon to others with less money, yet wdio ai)preciate 
ecpially a pretty table. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. 

We will imagine that economy has to be studied, and therefore will 
confine ourselves to the requirements of those who like a pretty table, but 
cannot afford to spend inueli money. Tliose in a position to carry out a 
“ scheme of colour ” or style, utterly regardless of cost, have every facility 
for artistic effect ; though it is sometimes a matter of opinion whether lavish 
display and really good taste go hand in liand. It is certain that the 
individual beauty of flowers is more apj)arent where they have to bo used 
with a careful hand than where the loading idea seems to bo to crowd as 
many blooms as possible into a certain space. The time has gone by when 
wild flowers were looked upon in the ligld of weeds, utterly unfit for 
decorative purposes ; and it is recognised that the humblest members of 
the floral world are amongst the most beautiful. 

The arrangement of colours is a matter of some importance, and 
requires care and forethought. Not only should the actuM blending of 
the flowers themselves be regarded, but the colours of the dishes and other 
articles on the table with which they will come into contact. If these 
two points are kept in mind one cannot go far wrong. If ignored, the 
whole scheme may prove a failure, however much time may be bestowed 
on tlie table. By imitating Nature, one will steer clear of errors. Vases 
or dishes with only one kind of flower and plenty of greenery often look 
very nice ; and a couple of kinds if the colours combine well, are certain 
to be more effective t^n a mass crammed together in the. same receptacle. 
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Each may bo beautiful in itself, but the combined effect is often far from 
pleasing. By way of illustration, what can be prettier than the old- 
fashioned gillyflower mixed with primroses? with or without greenery 
there is perfect harmony. And wliat of mignonette ? Its delicate colouring 
alone, or with purple or yellow, i« a thing of beauty. Another rule that 
holds good is to study the natural growth of the flower in relation to 
height. For this reason violets look better in a low dish than a tall glass. 
Most flowers look best with their own loaves. Compare daffodils thus 
treated to those placed in tall vases without the addition. 

Whore the supply of green from the flower garden runs sliort, it should 
be borne in mind that the vegetable garden will supply many a deficiency. 
Carrot leaves are feathery-looking, and may often serve the purjwse of 
fern leaves. Everybody admits the beauty of nasturtiums, flowers and 
leaves together, and the leaves may be put with many other flowers with a 
certainty of success. Long-stalked flowers should not be crowded into 
short stumpy vases, and they will also live longer if space be given. This 
is very important where every flower lias to be bought. The oftener the 
water is changed the better ; by cutting a little off the ends of the flowers, 
and renewing the water, their life may be prolonged. When leaves grow 
down low on the stalk, those that would fall in the water should bo 
stripped off, and only the stems be wetted. Flowers wdtli a very power- 
ful odour are to be generally avoided ; or it may be better to say that more 
delicately perfumed ones are preferable. 

Even so simple a decoration as a centre bowl or basket may bo 
beautified by a little consideration. If a glass bowd of large size, it is 
well to jmt a jar or vase in the centre to prevent the flowers not supported 
by the edge of tlie bowl falling in the neater. Frames for putting in 
bowls or v'ases may be bouglit of various sizes, and are a great help to the 
bom?, as well as tlie professional decorator. Greenery of some kind 
should be twined about the edge of the centre jar unless it is of glass. 
Supposing a basket to be used, a basui sliould be set in for the water, any 
space between the edge of the basin and the basket being filled in with a 
fringe of green. The same can be twined about the handle, or ribbon, and 
a nice bow on the top may be used. 

Baskets filled with sand are used in endless ways,, with very little 
trouble, and often at next to no cost, for strawberry baskets may be pressed 
into the service. They are sometimes draped outside witli silk or the 
pretty crape paper now so common, or coated with silver or gilt paint. The 
latter modes, we think, are rather tawdry. Moss-covered baskets are useful, 
and for the table in winter, say a Christmas decoration, white wadding, 
frosted, may cover the outside, a strip of cardboard being used for the 
liandle ; this may be coated like the basket, or twined with ribbon, and the 
centre of the baskets filled with any green at command. With nothing 
more than holly and mistletoe seasonable brightness is thus obtained. 

Tiny ferns hold their own with people of refined taste, wlien 
placed in the little white china ^ts now familiar to almost everyone; 
some give the preference to the blue and white Japanese square pots. 
Whetiier set at the comers of the table only, or placed in any design for 
the centre, or to form a ring round a lamp, or in any othet fashion fancy 
may dictate, they can hardly fail to please. If left in tlieir ordinary pots 
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they may be draped with silk, or set in covers of crape paper. If the 
table be large and a good number of ferns are used, the covers may be 
alternately yellow and mauve, or pink or bright red with very pale green, 
salmon with white or green, or pale yellow with dark green, or old gold 
with white may be tried ; old gold alone gives a rich look to a table where 
the precious metal itself is conspicuous by its absence. If a lamp or 
candles bo used, the shades sliould match or form a contrast to the drapery 
of the pots. 

The mention of white pots reminds us of vases of the same kind. They 
may be recommended for their varied and graceful shaix^s, artistic appear- 
ance, and small cost. Tliere are many glass vases also pretty, especially 
the tinted ones, but they are more fragile than the china ones. Some 
green glass vases are effective for wliite blooms, and naturally any bright 
flowers go well with white vases. Wlien pale flowers are put in them they 
require an extra supply of foliage to give effect. 

Those wlio favour the modem custom of laying flowers flat on the 
table-cloth may use them twined about the base of white pots or large 
white vases, bowls, &c., with excellent effect, so long as the tints do not 
clash. Honeysuckle has been much used this season. 

The beautiful berries of garden and hedgerows deserve special mention. 
Hips and liaws, elderberries, mountain ash, and many others may be used 
with a lavish hand; ivy, blackberry, Virginia creeper, and many other 
leaves are also lovely, for nothing can rival their varied tints. 


DESIGNS FOR TABLE DECORATION. 

No. 1. — This is pretty in asters or chrysanthemums. The flowers 
should be in rows of two colours, or red, white and blue asters are often 
used. They should form a diamond in the middle and lialf diamonds at 
the corners. Tlie candle or lamp shades must match in colour. A scliemo 
of this sort may be much varied, and is simple and effective. 

No. 2. — This is similar to the above, but a diamond of puffed silk is 
put in the middle and edged with the flowers. Supposing yellow silk, 
w^hite or purple flowers maybe used; or imle green silk with brownish 
flowers is admirable. Tlie same silk with pink flowers is equally pretty ; 
so is salmon or pink silk witli wliite flowers if fringed with greenery. 
The comers may be arranged in the same way on a small scale, or flowers 
only used as convenient. 

No. 3. — Put an oblong sheet of glass in the centre and border it with 
rich-coloured leaves, croton for example ; a plant which will harmonise 
may go in the middle ; or a lamp surrounded with the leaves ; or candle- 
sticks at the four corners with pretty shades. Any old silver articles set 
about the glass will bo effective if they are entwined or filled according 
to their shape with blooms that will contrast with the leaves. 

No. 4.— Green, silver and white form a perfect colour combination. 
Old silver ware filled witli foliage and white blooms set about a sh^t of 
glass is excellent ; the comers of the table sliould be treated with a 
miniature reproduction, a small plateau and a boat with a growing fern 
being sufficient. If no silver, nickel plated fern pots can be used ; or. 
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wJlite china vases, boats, tubs, and the like ; then red or pink blooms may 
be mingled in with advantage. 

No, 5. — This is cheap yet artistic. Put a strip of embroidered pink 
linen in the middle of the table; the pattern should be in white, and 
nothing elaborate is re(piired ; use shells* tilled with growing ferns and 
moss for tiie centre and comers of the table ; the latter may be nautilus 
shells on stands and the former a large low shell ; or should the table be 
large, there may be three in a row for the eentrc ; or five — viz. , one at 
each comer and one in the middle of the coloured linen. 

No. 6. — This has the merit of econom 3 ^ Use a piece of rich-coloured 
plush — crimson, geranium, or green for choice— and edge it with foliage 
of the lightest tints ; many hothouse leaves, which range from pale green 
to nearly white, look lovely thus treated. Put a growing plant in the 
centre set in a Benares brass pot ; or use a brass lamp, and set the plants, 
of a small size, at tlie corners only. This rich looking ware adds greatly 
to the appearance of the table. 

No. 7. — This is only suitable where there is plenty of table space. 
Set a high-handled basket in tlie middle on a squares of embroidered linen 
or satin ; fill with flowers and foliage, and put a bow of ribbon on the 
liandle ; from tiiis let strij>s reach to the comers of the table, where they 
should terminate in a bow, and be firmly attached to the cloth. The 
brightest tints of the flowers may be repeated in the ribbon, or it iiiny 
contrast. Another way is to use glass instead of satin, then the ribbon 
must end at the edges of the glass. Small baskets sliould be used for t!ie 
corners ; all the prettier if on a triangle of glass. 

No. 8. — This is inexpensive. Use any growing plants in pots, three 
or five, and set in a row down the middle. Leave space enougli Ixdween 
to twist a strip of soft silk round the pots ; the thing is to have a good 
length of silk, and sufficiently full to avoid skimpiness and stiffness. 
With a little care it will look very puffy. The easiest way some find is 
to put the middle of the silk round the first pot, crossing the ends as each 
successive pot is reached. Tho.se used to “ draping ’’ will have no trouble, 
and a pin or a stitcli liere and there will obviate di.splacement. Tliere are 
many pretty “ crapy” materials that inaj' take the place of silk. So long 
as the contents of the pots are pale in colour or of ferns or other gr(*eii 
only, there is ample choice as to the tint of the draper 3 \ With bright 
flowers the silk should be very delicate in tone or the effect will be lieavy. 

No. 9. — This is an elaboration of the above idea. Form a centre ring 
of the little pots and twist the silk about, the puffier the better. Many 
will like the ring made large enougli to admit a slender centre vase. 

Those who have any strips of Chinese or Japanese embroidery may 
use them in endless ways. The least costly and elaborate, such, for 
instance, as a plain ground of black or dark coloured satin with flowers 
and birds worked on in gold thread, combine well with damask, glass, and 
flowers. Brass or copper vases t-one well, and a table may be very striking- 
looking at little cost. The best of the embroideries, in which the tints 
are varied, must be used carefully. Supposing it forms a centre, it is 
well to let plenty of it be shown ; a lamp in the middle, or a small one at 


* “ Shell vases ” are of many kinds, and “ shells ” in white china can be substituted. 
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the corners (the flowers being distributed over other parts of the table) 
will give good results. Or a square or oblong mirror in the middle, 
bordered with a strij), looks uncommon and rich. With such decorations 
neutral blooms arc to be recommended, unless ferns or other foliage be 
used, such being perhaps still more harmonious. 

A w’ay of decorating the table which is certainly rather troublesome, 
but inexpensive and effective, is to make an imitation lake in tlie centre of 
the table. For this a piece of looking-glass is needed, long and narrow if 
possible ; but if there is an old looking-glass of any kind, it w’ill do pretty 
well. Place it exactly in the centre of the table, on a thick piece of 
brown paper an inch or so beyond the glass. The frame and tlie 
paper must be well covered with moss. Sprays of fern, pretty 
leaves, and a few flowers are placed in the moss, to hang partly over the 
looking-glass ; and it will be found that a very few pieces of fern, and 
perhaps half a dozen handsome flowers, will be quite sufficient for this 
decoration. In the depth of winter, when flowers are expensive, this is a 
consideration. W ater-lilies look very beautiful with moss and ferns, and 
scarlet poppies and other flowers make a most effective decoration. The 
poppies must be picked, how’ever, a day or two before they are required, 
when they are not blown, but look only like tight green buds; then, if 
they are placed in water, they will open out most beautifully. Should the 
frame of the glass be inconveniently wide, it must be i eiuoved. 

A For^eUme-not Scheme.— It is often remarked that blue forms jiart 
of our table decoration less than any other colour. Tlie following 
suggestion may be of service, for the result is most artistic and not costly. 
Supposing a lamp for the centre of nickel ; if it has a blue shade of the 
rigiit tint well and good ; but if white, put on it a shade of forget-me-not 
blue, in silk or chiffon, or even of crinkled paper. A circular ring trough 
should surround it ; cover it with moss or puffed silk or chiffon, and till 
with forget* me-nots. Use candles for the corners of the table, with 
shades to match the lamps and moss and flowers at the base. Use menu 
cards with little spaces for a tiny bunch of flowers, and let the rest of the 
table accessories harmonise in tint. This idea may be elaboratid or 
simplified at pleasure. Coniflowws may be used w ith equally good effect. 
In place of moss, sujiposing a metal trough to be used, folds of chiffon, 
or the embroidered cotton gauze may be employed; of the latter 
l)erhaps nothing is better with blue than white and silver. A very 
effective but inexpensive style is to make a wreath of Ixiws or rosettes of 
narrow ribbon for the trough. Zinc troughs are much less costly than 
glass ones, and are now a good deal used. It is always possible to hide 
the exterior in som'i way ; sometimes it is coated with enamel, and wliere 
one is sure of foliage to cover, the enamel is best of green; those who 
vary the “ surround ’'—using ribbon, silk, &c., in turn — should keep to 
white enamel. 

Harlequin Decorations . — This is a style that has been seen on a few 
tables of late. Candles of different hues, such as yellow, green, pink and 
white, with shades to match ; or tiny china boats or tubs, each a different 
colour, ho hold flowers; specimen glasses of many tints; electric light 
shades, all the colours of the rainbow. These are but a few of the ways 
of giving effect to the idea. It is not likely that this kind of decoration 
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will take a lasting hold on the public taste. With the greatest care it is 
not as artistic as a blend of two or three colours, and in hands the least 
degree careless would be decidedly vulgar. But so much depends upon 
circumstances whether schemes of this sort should come in for censure or 
commendation. For example, most people agree that the idea of a salt 
cellar to each person is a good one (^r who has not had a meal spoilt in 
bygone days because the salt was not “ getatable ” at the right moment?) 
and very pretty are some of the many-tinted flower-shaped receptacles 
for this condiment. On a table where flowers are scarce they give just 
tlie touch of colour that adds to the chann ; but then the service must be 
plain. The thing is, in buying things of the sort, to consider whether they 
will Wend with one’s present possessions. The neater the large dishes of 
the table, both in dinner and dessert, service, the better the chance of 
giving little touches of brightness by such accessories as these. People 
with very old-fashioned cliiiia tea and coffee services, in which the cups 
are minus handles, may press them into the service for holding sweets, 
salted almonds, and preserved fruits and the like. But there Siould be 
harmony; such things, beautiful in themselves, are not suitably placed 
side by side with a shell receptacle for flowei*s or ferns mounted on a 
bamboo stand, or anything else equally modem. Those who own old 
china often own also old silver and cut glass ; each is beautiful in itself 
and all are fitly placed together. But a Benares brass fern pot in contact 
with ancient silver or china seems incongruous. 

SILVER AND PLATE. 

Commencing with spoons and forks, what are termed “standard 
patterns ” are “ fiddle,” “ French,” “ rat tail,” “ bead antique,” “ lily,” 
threaded and shell,” “ Queen Anne,” “ rich beaded, and “ King’s.” 
The first three are plain ; the next four are more elaborate ; and the last 
two are most ornamental. Naturally, the plainest are the lowest in price, 
and what is also a consideration in ordinary households, though often lost 
sight of, easier to keep clean. Those who have but little to spend on 
plate will be wise to buy the plainest but the best that can be afforded. 
Some of the leading makers have registered titles for the best kinds of 
plated goods, and these are the best substitutes for silver itself. Some of 
the “ silver plate ” is of the most wretched description. A glass biscuit 
barrel or similar article, with a so-called silver plated lid (that soon turns 
yellow), sold at a price that is incompatible with either good material or 
good workmanship, is dear at any cost, and all such should be avoided. 

The following remarks made by a good authority are worthy of 
notice “ The various amalgams or imitations of silver for every-day 
use,” she says, “have been very much improved within the present 
century. German silver or pinchbeck looked well when new, but speedily 
turned yellow, as m^ bo seen in the cases of many old-fashioned watches 
still in existence. Plating has often been done on a metal resembling 
copper, and again on iron, and most ugly is the result when the plating 
wears off ever so slightly. The great thing in this kind of ware is ta 
secure that of a good maker, thickly silvered on a hard white metal, and 
then it is extremely durable and always looks well. A new arid very 
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inexpensive metal is not coated in any way, but has a dark lustre, and if 
kept clean never changes. It is often called Norwegian silver, but many 
dealers in it have their own names.” 

The same hints hold good when one comes to trays. How soon do 
some of tlie imitation silver become the colour of mustard ? The last 
tiling they can stand is a drop of anything spilt on them ; yet what more 
likely to hai)p< n ? There is no excuse for any one being disappointed by 
such imrchases, wliile w^e have with us the trays of olive wood or oak, or 
the pretty Jajiaiiese, which are really what they seem ; some of the brass 
trays also are inexpensive and most durable. 

BRASS, COPPER, AND IRON WARE. 

The uses to wdiich the metals named above are now put, singly and 
jointly, for articles for the table, arc very numerous. Those who have not 
seen them may jump to the conclusion that iron goods, at any rate, must 
b:^ heavy and clumsy ; on tlu^ contrary, some of the designs are of the 
most graceful character. “ Benares ” brass goods are very inexpensive ; 
Small flower- vases (ordinary flower- pot shape) are less than a shilling for 
■the smallest size. The design being cut in the brass gives a rich appear- 
ance. Then there are “ Syrian ” brass goods, both chased and beaten. 
Flower-vases known jus the" “ Florence,” in iron and copper, may be had 
plain, crinkled, and hammered ; tlm shaiies are beautiful, and not the least 
recommendation is the long life assured, with ordinary care. The 
“ Sicilian tripod,'’ of the inctjils just named, with one centre and three 
hanging pots, is another novelty ; the Milan tripod,” with plain coj>per 
pots, is another. Then there arc endless designs in jardinieres, wdth iron 
stands and brass or copper pots. There is no doul)t that these metals 
show up many flowers and foliage to the best advantage, and give a rich 
look to the table. We saw' recently a beautiful dessei-t service, made to 
order by one of our largest Arms of silversmiths. The stands were of 
iron and silver, oniamciited with shells; the dishes of iridescent glass, 
w’ith fluted edges ; a very beautiful combination. 

Plain coppe^r flower-vases are especially w’ortliy of mention. They 
stand so firmly on the tabl^ that .the tipping over, so commem to lighter 
Y-ases, is obviated, and almost any blooms seem to look W’ell in them* 


GLASS. 

Apart from its use, glass plays no small part in the ornamentat'ou of 
ih(' table. The varieties are lujiny, and there are frequent novelties, both 
in kind and design. “ Moulded ” gla.ss, with which many have to he 
content for general ware, is cheaj), but may be bad in good designs ; for a 
few ponce there are many small articles that deserve the title of artistic. 
To improve this ware miich may \yo done by careful washing and rubbing 
up, though nothing can give the brightness of “ cut gla's. The latter is 
expensive, and for some designs fancy' prices arc paid. “Engraved * 
glass is often beautiful, the most elaborate patterns being also very costly. 
A plain glass service with a monogram or othe^r design engraved upon it 
is always in gOHod taste, and preferred by many tb any other, lAtwcver new*, 
c: 
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“ Frosted ” glass has a cool look on the table, and is a good deal used for 
water jugs and drinking glasses. A. “ ground glass ware is cheaper, but 
liable to speedy discoloration. Tlie fancy glass articles comprise iri- 
descent, milky, wavy, crinkled, and other novelties, both of English and 
continental manufacture. Ra% and other coloured glass had a run a tim? 
back, and there are now some very beautiful shades in green, gold, and 
brown also to bo had; but generally such articles enjoy but fleeting 
popularity. Almost everybody admires the appearance of thin glass, an:l 
agre>*8 that any liquid tastes better from thin than glass of oven moderate 
thickness. The plainer the glass the more easily is it kept clean, for, be 
it remembered, the most brilliant of the cut soon loses its beauty if not 
polished with nicety. 

Finger bowls were at one time of ruby and green ghiss, and many people 
still cling to them, for they give brightness to the table, though, to look well, 
tlie dinner service must strike no discordant note. Some of the iridescent 
bowls are pretty, and not very costly. Venetian and Bohemian ware, as 
well as home-manufactured, may be had in lovely patterns and up to a 
very high price. A novel bowl consists of a receptacle for the water, 
surrounded by a fluted rim to hold flowers, literally a bowl within a bowl, 
the inner one the higher. Such are sure to find favour, for the fl«»ral 
decorations of tlie table may be simplified by their use, as, with nothing 
more than specimen vases, and a centre piece, whether bowl or vase, 
all containing flowers to match, any scheme of colour could be carried 
out at comparatively little cost and trouble. Then they are certain to 
commend themselves to those whose table-space for flowers is limited. 
Thev will doubtless appear in cheaper form by-aud-by; at present they 
arc luxuries for the few. 


MENU CARDS. 

The card of the moment is simple and artistic. Many consist of card, 
and stand in one, with a little sugarloaf flower-holder at 0 !ie side. Tlie 
card is slipped into position ; thus the stand serves several times so long 
as clean. The hostess gets the cards printed in any colour to taste or to 
suit the table decorations. White or cream printed in gold are pretty, 
or, for any occasion when white flowers are demanded, the printing 
may bo in silver. The cards may also be neatly written or printed in 
black, and these are the most generally useful. 

Other cards, more costly, are oval, set in an embossed frame with a 
hom-shaped shell for holding the bouquet, the latter a feature, be it 
observed, of the modern card. White china, also wdth flower receptacles, 
are preferred by many to any other, and some of the designs are extremely 
good. Then there are screen-shaped cards, so varied that all tastes may 
be met, and they ar*» often useful in adding touches of colour to the table. 
“ Grotesque ” cards have almost vanished from good tables, though they 
are to be met with at the festive season, bachelors’ dinners, and similar 
occasions. Increased attention has of late been given to this branch of 
table decoration, and for the most part with success. At the best 
stationers’ shops a selection of the newest things may be seen, and many 
ingenious people design their own. Hand-painted cards, well executea, 
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always find favour ; the same may be said of the best of the “ black and 
white.” Those who endorse the saying that “ variety is the spice of life,” 
may have ships, flags, five-barred gates, slippers, and a host of other 
shanes. Nothing need be said about silver or plated stands; they are 
so beautiful that they are certain of appreciation when they can be 
offorded. 


TABLE LINEN. 

Coloured cloths have been recently adopted by a few, though it is 
very unlikely that anything will ever dethrone the white cloth from its 
place. Pale green Irish linen is vei*y suggestive of coolnes**, and at a 
recent dinner in first-rate society the table was covered with this, the 
d'ojrdeys matching, and the glass of the purest crystal; the dessert service 
uhito, with gold monogram. The flowers were lilies-of- the- valley. 
At another dinner mignonette was used, and a brocaded square of silver 
and green found a place on the table. A table voted very pretty owed its 
charm to pale pink linen with a centre strip of white beautifully em- 
broidered ; the floral decorations w’ere confined to pink and white carna- 
tions, and a single carnation floated in each finger-bowl. A dainty cloth 
of deep cream linen, with brown rush baskets filled with various sorts of 
greenery and ivory-tinted flowers was much admired, the hues being 
repeated in caudles, shades, and china sweetmeat dishes. But this sort of 
thing costs a good deal of money, for unless carried out in detail the effect 
of a coloured cloth is ridiculous ; and only tliose whose taste is faultless, 
or who can put themselves in the hands’^ of the professional decorator, 
should attempt it. The idea probably originated with some leaders of 
fashion interested in bringing Irish industries to the front. Novel fashions 
are often set for the purpose of helping on some cause, and this may be an 
instance of such zeal. 

The old damask holds its own for tlie most part, and some of the 
newest designs are very beautiful ; small patterns are much favoured by 
many, and such are not only in better taste for a moderate table, but 
“size” will be given to it, whereas a large pattern dwarfs it. The 
econo mical, who cut up worn cloths into seniettes and tray cloths, will be 
wise to confine themsplves to rather small, convertible patterns. The 
cutting up of some i-loths results in serious pat tern -mutilation, and the 
fact of former existence on a larger scale is very apparent. As to quality, 
ii(»body goes wrong in buying the very best tlie purso allows. Good linen 
looks and wears b»dter, keeps clean longer, and is altogether a profitable 
inve4mont. And it is decidedly bettor to keep to a plain style and good 
(piality, than to follow fashion and buy inferior materials. So far we 
have liad the taMeclotli in our mind, and the same remarks apply to the 
seryiettes. There is plenty of choice in the matter of dessert aoylcys, 
though many say our only of the ornamental, and a spot of wine would 
ruin tliem. Tliese eauiiot bo recommended for general use. A hand- 
painted satin d’oyley may be beautiful to look at, but it savours of the 
inconsistent ; and while there is such a range of choice goods that will 
stand the ordeal of washing day, it seems folly to dethrone them. A visit 
to a first-class shop devoted to the sale of table linen, either in London or 
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other large towns, would be a revelation to many country residents. 
Patterns from the leading Irish manufacturers are also of great use 
Fashion is fickle, and to say what is the last thing out is not easy. Lace, 
or linen-edged lace, linen, both hem-stitched and hand-drawn, are all 
in favour for table centres, d’oyleys, &c. Renaissance table-covers and 
centres are handsome, so are natural linen, trimmed with real lace at the 
edge and lace insertion let in at the corners in cross strips, to form a 
pattern. Crochet, tatted or netted lace may be used with linen or fine 
diaper for tray cloths and other purposes, and a handsome-patterned 
table centre in crochet over coloured satin, not only looks well, but stands 
the strain of the wash-tub better than many more costly articles. 

Tea Cloths , — Of these there is plenty of choice, and much depends upon 
the scale of the meal. For an ordinary tea a good many cling to the white 
cloth, with a square one having a coloured border laid diamond- wise in the 
centre. Or the large cloth may be bordered in tliis way. Embroidered 
cloths, many of the most elaborate kind, are also in vogue. The leading 
houses and schools and shops devoted to the sale of art needlework make a 
feature of afternoon tea cloths. J ust the same is true of side-board cloths 
and tray clotlis, but for anything but special occasions, plain damask, or 
with a simple coloured border of ingrain Turkey red, or blue will be found 
the most durable. 

Serviettes. — Nicely-folded serviettes add much to the appearance of the 
table. The patterns need not be elaborate ; indeed it is noteworthy that at 
some of the best tables in the land the serviettes are folded in the simplest 
manner ; sometimes in a square, and laid fiat on the table. Some recommend 
that for ceremonial occasions the designs be varied, the different shapes, two 
or tliroe, being placed alternately round the table. This takes time, and 
the effect is perhaps not as good as when one shape is kept to. The first 
conditions are a smooth, slightly stiff serviette ; most of the shapes require 
a perfectly square one, and with some, to get a good effect, each fold 
should bo pressed with a warm iron. Careful handling is needed, and it 
is well with a new pattern to try first with paper ; thus the creases may be 
made decisively and neatly. One crease not right at starting throws the 
whole out, and the serviette presents a tunmled appearance. Paper 
pattenis, with the design of the serviette when finished printed on the 
outside, and separate sheets for the different folds, are very helpful to the 
beginner. There are also excellent little manuals devoted to this branch 
of table decoration, containing sectional diagrams and plain directions. 
The “fan,” the “shield,”* the “lily,”* the mitre,” the steeple,” the 
“upright wcket,” the “diamond pocket,” the “rose,” the “arum,”* the 
“ plume,” the “ snapdragon,” the “ cornucopia,” and the “ bread case,”* are 
comparatively simple and old favourites ; many of the newest designs are 
copyright, and some are very troublesome, although the effect is good 
when completed. Those above marked thus (*) may be made as well with 
an oblong as a square serviette. 

The following are two simple desigi^s for folding serviettes for a dish 
of pastry, sandwiches, croutons for soups and other purposes. The first, 
shown in Fig. 168 , is made thus ; Take a serviette, spread it open, and roll 
iqi the four corners until the square is the size of the dish for which it is 
intended. Lay it bn tlic dish, takb hold of the four cohle'rs whbl^ thb btid? 
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of tlie rolls meet, and turn them under, thus making the original rolls 
form a sort of border to the serviette. 

The flat pocket, Fig. 169, requires a square serviette, nicely starched. 
Find the centre by doubling it diagonally, first one way and then the other, 
pressing well. Then lay it flat, and make the four comers meet in the 
middle. Turn it right over without disturbing the folds, and once more 
bring tlie four comers to the middle. Turn it once more, and there will 




Fifi. 170. 


be a square witli four pockets, tlie lapiiets of which can be turned back to 
make a receptacle for the sandwiclies, &c. 

Other designs may reaflily be made from this foundation. The comers 
underneath may be partly folded back, making eight points in place of 
four. Little tufts of greenery may be laid on tliese. This is equally 
suitable for the table, and very prettj% if the four lappets turned back in 
Fig. 169 are made to stand upright in points, as in Fig. 170, the bread 
being placed in the centre. 



THE KITCHEN. 


KITCHEN MANAGEMENT. 

Nothing is more conducive to economy and variety than forethought, 
and nothing more likely to result in waste and satiety than putting off 
tlie cooking until the last moment, or rather the cooking preparations. 
Consideration for the cook with regard to her powers and conveniences 
are no less important. By the cook we mean not of necessity a paid 
servant, but tlie person in cliarge of the culinary arrangements, for the 
rule applies equally. At the same time, perhaps thouglitlessness is more 
common in the case of a young mistress with one general servant. Tho 
mistress, esf)e«*ially if she be ignorant of cooking, often expects her help 
to perform actual impossibilit’es, and that maybe with a faulty stove; 
lienee, in the event of a little party, owing to the nature of the dishes, the 
general result is failure, which with thought might have been a success. 
Enough notice is not given as to tho materials required ; or the resources 
of tlie neighbourhood are probably over-estimated. Again, not only the 
dishes but the adjuncts must be considered. In short, a dish that is no 
trouble in one house may bo absolutely hopeless to attempt in another. 
Better a choice of three perfect in every detail than half a dozen, eacli 
with something lacking or imperfectly cooked. 


ARRANGEMENT OP MEALS. 

We need not go over again the arrangement of everyday meals, and 
the relation in these of forethought to economy^ for this point has been 
made much of in previous chapters. In no two households can the 
arrangements be made on precisely the same scale ; and much must be 
left to the individual. We pass on rather to the question of practicability 
in the circumstances, and to the preparation of a little dinner or supper, 
as the case may be, assuming that the cook is working single-handed, and 
that there is only one servant to wait at table. In more elaborate 
households such advice as this would be out of place. 

The first “ don’t,” and a very emiihatic one, is, Don’t attempt more 
than can he afforded. Food in full “season” is the best, as well as tho 
cheapest. Do get ready as much as possible a day or two in advance, not 
only to save time, but in order to utilise the fragments to the fullest 
extent. We are not here referring to “ scraps ” that shall perve for dishes, 
but rather to special flavourers that may have been bought, such as herbs 
and vegetables. More, of course, can be done in cold weather than in hot 
in the way of taking time by the forelock; though in summer, by making 
some of the dishes cold, one may get well ahead. 
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Let ns suppose that the mistress, i^orant of all the little details of 
“ dishing up,” orders a white soup, a boiled fish with sauce, and a dish of 
cutlets with perhaps tomato sauce : we will leave the question of sweets. 
Such dishes might strike her as “ very simple,” yet would give much more 
trouble than some more elaborate ones. The soup would want thickening 
at the last moment ; and there would be croutons to fry ; the fish would 
want watching, and the boiling liquor skimming; the finishing touches 
are to be given to the tomato sauce ; and the cutlets fried to be ready at 
the moment ; for what are cutlets worth after waiting ! Then there 
would bo one or two vegetables to look to. I^ow even assuming the 
tomato sauce to be made in advance, and only reheated at the end, tln^ 
meal would be troublesome ; but supiiosiiig cook to leave the sieving of 
the sauce (and there are scores who would never think of doing otherwise), 
the result must be “ something wrong soinewhere.” 

The mere handing of such a trio of courses would be very trying. Ko 
need to detail; the adjuncts speak for themselves. Then consider the 
crowded condition of the top of the stove, and the difficulty of getting a 
cool comer here, or a hot one there. Contrast a fish that could be cooked and 
served in the same dish, say “ sole au gratin,” or any other cheaper one on 
the same principle. There is nothing to hand with it, and it won’t spoil if 
kept waiting. Take a nice little “ braise,” in place of the cutlets, or a 
good vol-au-vent. It may be better to buy the pastry-case, but the 
contents can be popped in at the last minute. Or supposing a little roast 
of meat, then the fish might be fried. The thing is to distribute the 
dishes evenly^ so as to get something on the top, something else in the 
oven, and another dish in front of the fire, if possible. It would minimise 
the trouble still furtlier to dispense with soup, or to provide a cold entree, 
say of fisli, then to follow witn a roast of poultry, or a braise of the same 
kind. A good fish stew is another dish that gives far less trouble, both to 
cook and waitress, than boiled fish. 

It is not possible to moi’e than outline the ariungement of an imaginary 
dinner or other meal, so much do circumstances alter cases ; but we would 
enforce the principle that the mistress, after putting down a menu on 
paper, stop to consider the questions, Will it work ? and is it based on 
common sense principles ? The substitution of even one dish for another 
will often make all the difference to those immediately concerned in 
the preparation. 

ORDER OF DISHES IN FLAVOUR AND COLOUR. 

Two classes of persons are most likely to err in the arrangement of 
dishes : tliose who do not give the matter a thought, and those who are 
severely economical. The first will perhaps give you a hot curry just 
before a delicate chicken plat ; the second will put before you a lobster 
patty after fish with lobster sauce. In avoiding such emors as these, it is 
not necessary to increase the cost of the mesd by a single penny. The 
points are forethought and a common-sense estimate of how much of each 
will be wanted, so that both waste and stinginess may be avoided. ^ It 
does sometimes happen that such a thing as a lobster cannot be got iust 
the required size ; then there is no objection to its figuring in two dishes. 
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But they should be as far apart as possible ; instead of the patties referred 
to, giving, say, curried lobster, or lobster croiites, or toast at tlie end of 
the meaL 

There is a tendency to shorten the service of modern dinners, and i wo 
soups are seldom needed ; when they are, one should be thick and the 
other thin. The greater the variation in kind and colour the better. But 
avoid any materials which will figure later on the menu. For example, 
mulligatawny if a curry is to come in, or a chicken soup if chicken patties 
form an entree. Generally, where two kinds of fisli are served in the fish 
course proper, one is grilled or prepared by some similar mode, if the 
other is boiled. They should bo as dissimilar in appearance and flavour as 
possible, and so should the sauces. If one is a cold dish, the hot one must 
go in first. Or one dish may serve, except for very elaborate occasions, 
more especially should a cold fish entree be served, or a dainty fish-salad, 
in the second course. 

Concerning entrees, the remarks made on pages 206 and 207, and 270 
and 271, may be referred to with advantage. In the case of two, the more 
delicate one should bo served first. This is a rule which may almost be 
set down as a fixed one ; for if the higlier-flavoured one be served first, 
the second will be less appreciated. Still, in exceptional cases, if the next 
dish liappen to resemble in appearance the darker- coloured and more 
savoury entree, some would servo it first, so as to run the white one in 
between. Tlie remainder of the courses are fairly treated under their 
several headings. Whether to serve with the remove or as an entremet, 
the vegetable recipes afford plenty of choice ; and those dishes in the later 
chapters on sweets, <fec., are suited to meals of very varying classes. 

It is easy to plan a good meal by carrying out the principle of variety 
all through ; it is less a matter of cost than thought. After drawing up 
the skeleton of a menu, a second inspection will often reveal errors very 
easily rectified. There should not be a preponderance of either bro>vn or 
white dislies in tlie savouries; and the sweets should be as different 
as possible in flavour, more particularly as fewer are now provided. A 
point worth bearing in mind is the avoidance of too many dishes of a ri(*h 
class; a good pudding of the cabinet type is better follow'ed by a fruit 
compote or a fniit water-ice, than by a second rich sweet containing 
cream or custard. Neither is it well to follow up tipsy cake with 
meringues and cream. 

People w’ho have to be careful in their diet should also be considered ; 
they often are not, and hence many sweets are left over which, had they 
been of a plainer kind, would liave been consumed. One writer has it 
that some people give dinners to make a sliow ; others to please their 
guests. We are assuming the second class in making such remarks as 
these, and we trust they constitute a larger majority. In all cases, however 
few the courses, if a soup, a fish, an entree, a joint or roast of game, and 
one sweet to follow; or even the little dinner said to be beloved of 
bachelors— viz., a good soup, a snack of fish, a bird (the best to be had in 
season), and a savoury, with choice coffee at the end — l(»t good cooking and 
quick service have chief consideration. These, coupled with the best 
materials the season affords, must bring about satisfactory results, unless 
the guests are exceptionally hard to idease 
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MARKETING, CHOICE OF FOOD, STORAGE, ETC. 

In previous chapters we have pointed out how articles of food may he 
judged, but with full knowledge that only by experience and personal 
inspection (?an one arrive at anytliing like perfection. Some writers are 
very didactic, and tell us that only those who go sliopping daily get good 
value for money ; that where tradesmen call or send for orders one never 
gets the best of anything ; and that it is the duty, particularly of the 
young housekeeper, to go out in all weatliers, at any sacrifice, to buy the 
necessary provisions. Such statements must be taken with a grain of salt. 
One writer lias it, for example, that the housekeeper who sends an order 
to the butclier for a shoulder of mutton gets only one that has been 
rejected by all preceding purchasers. This strikers us as nonsense. Some 
ju‘ 0 ])le talk and write as if it best serves the interi^sts of tradespeople to 
sell bad food, and to cheat whenever ojiportuiiity offers ; nothing is 
further from the truth. Even where the wish to do so exists (and we are 
of opinion that such cases are few), the age is too competitive, and such 
men would soon go to the bad. Still, we do think that personal shopping 
is to be encouraged as far as reasonably practicable. The habit of always 
waiting for orders to be called for is not a good one, but it provi^s a boon 
sometimes, maybe in illness, or from other causes ; and the housekeeper 
who has learnt to judge of good, bad, and indifFereiit food by comparison 
will not be likely to take in any that is faulty. Just as an experienced 
tailor know^s “ shoddy,’’ or a mixture of cotton and w ool by touch from 
the real thing, so does a good cook or houseke(‘per know the quality of 
food to a very great (extent in tlie same way. 

One should also know the inark(‘ts, wdieii things are cheap, and the 
best times for buying for pickling, preserving, &c. And the weather should 
assist one ; where tlie consumption is small, articles that wdll not bear 
keeping must not be bought. Should too much of anything of the sort 
be on hand, the inventive faculties must be brought into play to prevent 
its going bad. 

Even in buying goods that are supposed to keep care is required. 
Dust, mice, and insects of all sorts have to be guarded against ; and there 
is often a good deal of loss from buying even “ dry goods ” in too large a 
quantity. No use to save a farthing a pound in peas or oatmeal if part 
goes bail and has to be throwui away before it can be eaten ; there must be 
common- sense brought to bear on all purchases if such losses are to be 
avoided. A good deal may be done, it is true, with canisters witli good 
lids, or stoiK^ jars and the like ; but all paper-bag storage must be guarded 
against. Time is well spent in labelling many receptacles ; glass bottles 
are handy for many things, and the contents apparent without this trouble. 

Those with scanty cellar accommodation must make the very most of the 
larder. 1 1 may be kept cool, at little trouble, in hot weatlier by sprinkling the 
floor freely, or setting a pail of water on it, or by pinning a wet cloth to the 
window. Common flower- jmts are cheap ; and a few', wrapped round with 
wet cloths or strips of flannel, and turned down over such things as 
butter, lard, &c., will do much to keep them firm and sweet. Ffles must 
be discouraged by perfect cleanliness; and a few yards of muslin, to 
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spread over the dislies of cooked foods, will protect them should the pests 
be prevalent. The least trace of anything unsound or not sweet should 
be instantly removed ; when left, it only serves to contaminate other viands. 

A sunny aspect is bad for a pantry or larder, and if only for an hour or 
two a day the sun strikes upon the window, it will make a good deal of 
difference to the perishable commodities therein, and it should be shaded. 
This must not be done in a way that shall block up the ventilator. Another 
Iiint. WJiore tliere is no store closet for jams and the like, and the toj) 
shelf in the pantry has to do duty, it must not be scrubbed frequently, as 
the other shelves are, and the articles replaced before it is thoroughly diy, 
for this is a certain way to bring about mould and fermentation. Gener- 
ally, the shelf should be kept covered by a sheet or two of paper, and 
whenever the scrubbing in needed, a dry day should be chosen, and plenty 
of time allowed for drying. Many a person makes jams and pickles, &c*., 
properly, but if the storage is faulty all else is wasted. 

A hundr(‘d such precautions might be enforced, but we tnist that 
those who have carried out the maxims in early chapters will have grasped 
the fact that nothing need bo wasted, and the gathering up of the 
fragments will have become a fixed rule rather than the exception. 

EMERGENCY DISHES. 

No amount of forethought or good management will prevent the 
occasional necessity for something “in a hurry,” or the extra demands 
made upon the resources of a household by the arrival of unexpected 
guests. Such contingencies are common everywhere; and how best to 
meet them is a practical question. Many housekeepers, young ones for 
the most part, wlio manage very well when plain sailing is the order of 
the day, and they know just for how many they must cater, are all abroad 
when anything extra is wanted, and often in the hurry of the moment 
provide something that cannot well be afforded, or which does no credit to 
the table. A large number of nice little snacks are possible at very short 
notice in houses where the mistress has a clear idea that they may be 
wanted at any time, and has made some little study of the best way to put 
them on the table without undue fuss or apology. 

The first thing, in our opinion, is an “emergency cupboard.” Only 
those who have tried this plan can properly appreciate its many 
advantages. In this should be stored such articles as will enable anyone 
to set on the table a hot or cold meal at short notice — a tin or bottle or 
two of cooked vegetables ; a supply of bottled or tinned soup ; a bottle or 
two of store sauce ; and some preserved moat, sucli as tongue, potted 
meats, &c., for cold dishes ; and a few of the excellent preserved entrees 
to which reference lias been made in a fonner chapter. Such a cupboard 
soon becomes useless unless the plan of never letting the stock go down bo 
adhered to. The thing is to replace each article as taken out and emptied, 
with a further supply from the general store, the latter being kept 
separate from the emergency one. Those far from shops will find the 
cupboard a boon ; and those within easy distance of shops will find that it 
saves much running about at inconvenient moments. 

Take the case of soup. Should the worst come to the worst, and there 
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lie no stock in tlio house, with a little extract of meat, water, and a slight 
thickening of corn-flour, or a sprinkling of any of the cereals that will 
cook quiiily, and a dash of wine, if liSed, or a spoonful of macedoines, 
something at least passable, if not exactly liigli-cla?s, may be soon on the 
table. Many of the bottled soups, by tliinning them with about half the 
amount of water or stock required for conversion into soup, may be ser^'ed 
as a stew or ragout ; ox-tail, kidney, and others of the kind particularly. 
Witli macedoines as before, or anything else of the kind at hand, or a 
few' slices of fried bread, with an egg or two to garnish, a satisfying and 
w'holesome disli is obtained. Then there are endless toasts and other 
savouries possible if a few tins of fish be in reserve. A bottle of grated 
cheese should not bo lacking, and raspings must find a phice. With sucli 
a stock as enumerated above — giA'oii, however, as suggestive rather than 
complete— a very small amount of trouble will sumco to make the 
most of it. 

Wherever stock, liowcver plain, is at hand, or some frying fat ready for 
use, or a mincing machine is clean and fixed in its place, emergency dishes 
should not be a bugbear, so long as there is sonietliing eatable cither on 
the larde r shelves (ir in the emergency cupboard. Many dishes are possible 
under twenty minutes. Given a tin of curry sauce, one could soon put on 
the tabic curried eggs, or fish (if any cooked, or in tins be available), or 
vegetables, under the same conditions; and of cour,-e a curry of cold meat 
is soon prepared, and in little more than the time named it may be sur- 
rounded by its orthodox accompaniment, boiled rice. To open the cupboard 
door and give a moment’s thought as to wdiat can best be done in the time 
with the materials at command, not forgetting any special known likes or 
dislikes of the guest, will save fiuriy and failure later on. Any number of 
cheese dishes, omelets of all sorts, and many salads (especially where the 
dressing is never allowed to run out— a rule in some houses), arc amongst the 
edibles that can be tossed up at scant notice. A fewr recipes wrill be found 
for puddings on page 842, but tliero are others just as suitable for quick 
service, if cooked in little moulds. The Cakes chapter should furnish 
suggestions, not so much as to tlie cooking, but tlie way in which some can 
be served as sweets. Naturally, the recipes iu Sweets and for fruit dishes 
should be lieljpful. 


DISHES IN WAITING. 

In some houses, people are irregular in the time they come in to meals. 
Wo are not referring to an irregularity that can be planned for— su<?h as 
a certain time for dinner one week, and an liour later tlie next but rather 
to those wlio, from varying causes, arc liable to ba lialf an hour or more 
late for a meal. It is better to make provision for such an event, than to 
grumble at what cannot bo altered. Without giving any fixed dishes as 
the best, a few may be instanced as types of the class to avoid, and ^ fpw 
more as good dislies for standing. A chop or steak that has been grilled 
or broiled must be struck out of the list, but a braised steak is another 
thing ; that can be put back when done, and re- heated without detriment, 
by the time the ]at(‘-comer is ready t » sit down to the table. Many a bird, 
that is nothing if not sent from the fire to the table piping hot, when 
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served ns a roast, lends itself readily to a salad, a l>raise, or a stew. Fish 
may bo better served in almost any form than plainly boiled ; while cold 
fish, if got ready beforehand in scallop shells, or some similar form, may 
be heated in a steamer, and browned np in the oven in next to no time. 
Meat puddings are dishes that are not spoilt either by a little extra 
cooking or ro-hoating, and a meat pie can easily be kept hot. 

In many homes the late-comors, often the bread-winners, suffer con- 
siderably in the matter of diet, because nobody has grasped the situation 
and made any such provision as we have hinted at. This should not be, 
and need not be. Reference to Re-heating Food will be helpful to the 
iiiexporionced, and almost all the chapters will assist with regard to actual 
recipos for the dishes. 

As a further help to the inexperienced, we recommend that any 
approved dish in this or any other work whicli can bo quickly served be 
noted. Whatever may be said for or against the marking of other books, 
there are many advantages in marJeing a cookery hook. A glance through 
the various chapters will show many snacks that can be got ready in a 
matter of a quarter of an liour or twenty minutes, especially where a 
supply of eggs can be depended upon. 

RE -HEATING FOOD. 

Tliis subject may seem to belong rather to that j)art of the book 
dealing with the principles of cookery; but we prefer to give it a little 
consideration in our talk on the kitchen. It has been dealt with to a 
small extent in other chapters; but Tve make no apology for another 
reference to it, as it is a point very often overlooked. Simple as the 
rigid way is to the experienced housekeeper, there is no question that the 
wrong way (often followed) is very productive of waste and indigestion, 
while the food lacks the appetising appearanc3 that, it miglit liave, at no 
more cost, and a trifle more trouble. * Then, owing to lack of forethought, 
Hutficieiit time is not given in many cases ; instead of a gradual lieating at 
a low temperature, fierce licat is applied, and very often the dish goes to 
table literally spoilt. 

In nine cases out of ten the steamer is tlie most useful utensil to apply 
for this particular purpose; and where that is not convenient, the same 
principle should be applied in other ways. Ofhm a little more inoistim^ 
added to the dish will effect a change for the better. To be explicit. 
Say tlicre is part of a meat pie with a potato crust left ; to put it in a hot 
oven is to dry up the gravy and make the top too crisp. Try a little more 
stock or gravy, or a few spoonfuls of tomato jmlp, and perhaps some litth^ 
addition to the meat ; and by setting the dish in a deep tin of water, 
either on the stove or in the oven, there will be fiavour and succulence. 
By covering the top at first, the heating is facilitated. Tlie water should 
be hot; and in this way sauces, gravies, &c., may ho re-heated by just 
setting the vessels in the water for a time. The same remarks apply to a 
fish pie. Sometimes it is a good plan to transfer the contents to another 
dish, and make it more compact in appearance. 

Then the paddings that are ruined in re-hcatiug — any of the rice type, 
for instance. The principle above referred to should be adopted, and 
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there will not be much the matter. A savoury suet pudding will be much 
nicer if heated in slices, in a little good stock or gravy (not of necessity 
costly; we mean savoury), than if sliced and hahed up in the oven. A 
sweet one is excellent put in a basin with a little stewed fruit, or treacle, 
or jam, and all steamed up together, then arranged properly on a dish 
for table. 

These hints might be multiplied to any extent. Think of the number 
of remnants of minces or hashes that would become quite inviting in the 
shape of a toast, yet which are most uninviting warmed up and served on 
the original dish. To adapt the size of a dish to its contents is a good 
rule, so far as one’s means allow. Where the supply is short this cannot 
always be done. But some err from want of thought alone; and all 
these little points tell wonderfully in the arrangement of the table and 
enjoyment of the meal. 


THE SMELL OF COOKING. 

Were we to go into del ails, this would be a wide subject — so many 
trifles contribute to the unpleasant whole that most of ns are acquainted 
with, and wdiich some take as a matter of course, under the impression 
that it cannot be remedied. The most common complaints that a smell 
of cooking pervades the house are xjcrhaps heard where baked meats art' 
the rule ; and coal or gas stoves are blamed x^’ctty equally. Are baked 
meats, then, worthy of the condemnation they often get from this one 
cause alone? Not a bit of it. An oven that is overheated, or not quite 
clean, or unventilated, w’ill cause a smell; and it is perhaps more 
noticeable in a new stove, simply because when new the oven is apt to 
get over-hot. Tiien the range or the oven is pronounced bad. 

A joint, bo it remembered, docs not give forth any foul odour of its 
own any more in an oven than before a fire. In the latter case tlio 
ventilation is perfect because the joint is surrounded by air. Some say 
that all needed is free oven ventilation, but this is not enough; care and 
cleanliness must come in if the smell is to be reduced to any a])preciable 
degree. A person enters a bouse, say during cooking by gas, and 
exclaims, “How those horrid gas stoves do smejl ! ” Exactly; sp would 
any other stove under like conditions, Open the oven door, and you will 
see at a glance, most likely, the cause of the trouble. Maybe the meat 
was put in an oven not as clean as it might be. Perhaps the fat lias 
burnt, and some fruit juice has boiled over from a pie, and has already 
attained a toffee-like consistence. To condemn oven cookery on those 
accounts would be the height of folly. 

The fact to grasp is tliat in any oven there is every facility for smells 
to develop unless vcnt’.hitiou and cleanliness go hand in hand. Nearly 
always the smell is traceable to burnt fat, or fat in some form equally 
disagreeable. Naturally, should the fat boil over in the oven from a 
drippiiig-tin and get splashed on the sides of the oven, tliere must be a 
burnt fat smell. By tlio same rule, should grease be constantly spilt and 
allowed to become absorbed (and this happens in the old iron ovens, as all 
know’), the odour is very pronounced and unpleasant. From any kitchen 
whex^ dulinarv dpdratidns of any kind are going dn to any oxtoutj absence 
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of odour entirely is not to be expected ; but it need not be calculated, as it 
80 often is, to completely destroy the appetites of all within reach of it. 

Clean utensils, free window as well as oven ventilation, and an utter 
absence of anything unpleasant in unseen nooks and corners, will all tend 
in the right direction. For no trifling amount of the trouble is due to 
causes only indirectly connected with the cooking. What of the refuse 
left to stand about instead of disposing of it at once! How readily 
things, small in themselves, add to the sum total of foulness brought otit 
by the heat of the fire and the various processes going on. Rid u]) as ^"ou 
go along is a golden maxim. Smells are reduced, space increased, 
accidents prevented, and order and comfort promoted by tlie habit. A 
crowded stove, sink, or table — everybody knows the misery of it ; but few 
set them'^elves to work to prevent it. A little sour milk here ; vegetable 
refuse there; egg shells in another place; there a heap of fish bones; 
somewliere else some fat waiting to be clarified— are not we all familiar 
with these ? Get rid of the rubbish. Put on all that can be utilised for 
stock, &c., at once. It takes no more time to do it at the moment — in 
fact, less ; for those who go muddling on for liours are constantly moving 
from place to place many things for which the right place could be as 
well found at first. Small attentions of this kind, and the free use of hot 
water and soda for the wasliing up, and for pouring down the sink pipe 
afterwards, will aid in keeping down smells, whether from oven, frying- 
pan, or anything else. 


KITCHEN RANGES AND STOVES. 

Nothing is more conducive to comfort and good cookery than a good 
stove of some kind ; and if any housekeeper labours niidpr the disadvantage 
of one that is too small, or faulty in some way or other, if it cannot be 
replaced, the best thing is to supplement it by one of the many handy and 
portable stoves or lamps described later on. During the past few years 
much improvement has been effected in the manufacture of stoves 
generally ; and those who take ordinary care need not nowadays buy or 
hire a faulty stove— that is, unless they are deluded into the idea that all 
low-priced goods must be cheap. Some stoves are got up to please the 
eye, and, as many of the makers are honest enough to state, to meet the 
demand for a low-priced article, though they cannot recommend them. 
In nothing more than in stoves does value for money show less to an 
ordinary purchaser. That is to say, a good stove side by side with one of 
the same size and pattern, but of inferior material and workmanship, may to 
the casual observer look just the same. The average housekeeper cannot 
be expected to know the difference between wrought and cast iron, and 
other details of the kind ; but such differences soon manifest tiiomselves 
when the stove is put to a practical tost, for the life of some is very short. 

We will first point out the main features of some of the best of the 
“ ranges,” by which term we mean such as reauire setting. Other forms 
of ranges, sometimes termed portable, we will, to avoid confusion, speak 
of as “kitcheners.” First, let it be remembered (i hough it is often 
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foreotten until too late) that should any person buy and have “ set ” a range 
of the first kind, it becomes the property of the landlord. Those vrho live 
in their own houses are wise to fix the best at their command, since a 
few pounds extra for a range with modem improvements, and large 
enough to meet all likely demands, will be money saved in the long run. 
There should be freedom from complication — another term for simplicity 
of construction — first-class material, with plenty of strength in the parts 
most exposed to wear and tear, an even diffusion of heat, and a moderate 
consumption of fuel. 

Before purchasing such a stove it is well to see it at work if pos^^ible. 
This can be done at the show-rooms of most of the best makers ; or they 
will pve the name of the nearest customer who is willing to show the 
working. Another thing to remember is that the best range in the world 
may be rendered faulty by incompetent setting. Therefore, when 
practicable, the workmen of the maker should be employed for the 
purpose. Generally the estimates for this work will be found very 
reasonable, since it is to the interest of the maker that his stoves be 
properly fixed. However simple the construction, there is naturally some 
variation in the different kinds ; and that they may be properly managed, 
it is necessary to learn the working of the flues. The fire may be open, 
close, or convertible; the last-named are on the whole considered the 
most convenient. The best ovens will bake to perfection, and are 
well ventilated. 

The advantages of the convertible ’’ ranges are well expressed by a 
maker of a very excellent type. He says : “ Before the cooking of the 
day is commenced, or after it is finished, by a very simple arrangement 
the range can be altered from a close to an open fire. The fierce draught 
of the close fire is stopped, and it will burn for hours without attention. 
The consumption of fuel is small — not more than a fourth of what would 
be used with a range always closed. An open, bright, and cheerful fire is 
obtained, recpiiring no regulation of dampers. It keeps the kitchen well 
ventilated, is useful for airing clothes, and makes a comfortable fire to sit 
by. The opening or closing is most simple, and cannot be put out of 
order. Pull a loop, and it opens; push it, and it closes. It can be 
changed from an open to a close fire in two seconds.” The same range 
has an adjustable fiire-box. This effects an enormous saving. If requir^ 
for roastipg in front of Ihe fire, as well as for oven and hot plate coding, 
the grating is lowered until a fire sufficiently large is obtained ; when only 
wanted for heating the oven and hot plate, and not for front roasting, the 
grating is raised, so that the fire is brought up close to the hot plate. In 
this position a small fire suffices for keeping anything boiling on any part 
of the hot plate, or for heating the oven. The combustion in these and 
other good ranges is so perfect that very little soot is found in the flues; 
and small coal of the most inferior kind will answer for them. The 
adjustable fire-box above referred to is also adopted by other makers. 
The construction differs a little, as well as the name ; but the principle is 
the same, and it is so pronounced an advantage that it should be kept in 
mind when baying a range. 

In some ranges it is complained that the heating of the oven in all 
parts at the same time is not easy ; that by the time the bottom is hot 
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enou^li the top is too fierce. Tliis is when tlie flues are not properly 
constructed ; and those of this class are a constant trouble. Heat should 
pass direct to the top or bottom, as required ; or, if needed, half should be 
passed to the top, and half to the bottom. Some of the makers show, bv 
a coloured diagram in their price lists, how these ends may be obtained. 
In some of the larger ranges of tlie best class there are two ovens— one 
called a roaster, and the other a baking oven. At first sight this may 
seem a distinction without a difference. Not so; the roaster is well 
ventilated, and is so arranged that the heat is right for meat and what 
may be called general cooking, for which full details are furnished with 
tlie ranges. Broad, pastry, cakes, &c., arc cooked to pcrfectioa in the 
second oven. These advantages are for the few comparatively ; but any 
number of good single-oven stoves may be relied on for “all-round 
cooking ” wlien their principles are grasped and the mechanism understood. 

An “indicating clamper" may be fitted to ranges at small cost. Tliis 
is a profitable investment. With an ordinary damper, the cook hardly 
knows the exact position it should he in to get a quick, moderate, or slow 
lieat. This may cause much waste of fuel. With an indicator daintier 
the index shows when slow, inoderato, or fast is reached. The use ot it 
may be learat by a child; and it is so simple that it cannot get out 
of order. “ It should be carefully remembered that, after a certain point, 
all increase of heat benefits the chimney alone ; and whenever a roaring is 
heard in the stove, waste of heat is being eff(‘eted. The damper should 
be closed to such an extent as to just prevent this indication of extrava- 
gance.” This hint of Mr. Buckmaster's is well worth hearing in mind. 

Another happy thought is a “heat indicator.” This has the good 
points of a thermometer without any draw^baeks. It is strong, guaranteed 
accurate; and no small advantage is that the temperature of tlio oven can 
be seen from the outside. The article itself is inside the oven ; but it is 
read from outside. Being of an unbreakable material, it is better able to 
withstand the shocks consequent iqion banging the oven door than is the 
ordinary thermometer. Not that oven doors ever should be banged ; but 
they often are. 

We have heard of a new’ typo of range in which it is said that tlicro 
are literally no flues to clean ; therefor the services of the sweep are 
never required. Time has not allowed us as yet to test this range ; but if 
it does half wbat is claimed for it,* it should be a gold mine to the 
inventor, for amongst other good Twiuts is an automatic baster. These 
ranges yary in size from two to twelve feet wide ; but all arc portable, and 
want no brickwork setting. The roasting ovens are elevated so that the 
joints, <fec., can be suspended; the baster is fitted over. The fire grate is 
very small, and all heat is utilised ; thus the range is very economical in 
its coiisiiinptioii of fuel. In some there are a hot closet, plate warmer, 
and l)akiiig oven. The smallest size has a boiler ; and for a small sum the 
range can be fitted up as a complete gas stove for summer use. There is 
a good hot plate ; and although the height of the oven apparently robs the 
hot plate of some of its length, coming as it does far above it, yet the top 
of the oven serves f(jr keeping things warm. Many people object to 
stooging, and to such these elevated ovens will commend themselves. 

To bo able to watch the progress of the dis^s is very ht^lpful without 
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opening the oven door; and for some years attempts were made with a 
view to this end, but there were many failures. Lately glass doors have 
been fitted to a certain make of range with success, for they have stood 
very practical tests. Like anything else of glass, they need care. They 
can be fixed at small cost. Or sheets of mica might be used. 

Another range of recent introduction is said to literally consume its 
own smoke. Its powers are being tested as this work passes through the 
press. “ No smoke^ no soot, no chimney sweeping,” seems too much to 
nope for ; but some authorities who have applied the most crucial tests 
assert that the statements of the inventor are perfectly correct. The 
smallest sizes are portable in kind; and all will roast in front of the fire 
if wished. Some have the oidinary low oven and side boiler, with a good 
hot plate and plato rack ; while larger ones have an elevated oven, or two. 
In the latter case there is a second hot plate. 

As to boilers, every good housekeeper knows the comfort of a generous 
supply of hot water during culinary operations, as well as for washing up. 
In the large ranges there will be either a side boiler with a tap, or the 
self-filling one with a tap at the side. Tlie luxury of such as the latter is 
for the few; many must he content with only a top boiler, such as is 
generally sold with the portable ranges. 

Our description of modern ranges is not meant to be exhaustive ; but 
enough has been said to show that no one need have a faulty one. Our 
main object has been to ix>int out what should be looked for in an up-to- 
date stove. Those who buy obsolete patterns have themselves to blame, 
with the facilities now afforded for getting a good one. 

KITCHENERS. 

The “ kitchener,” or poHahle rangCy may be placed anywhere, either in 
front of a fireplace, or farther out — nearer the middle of the kitchen, if 
more convenient, so long as there is a flue pipe ; and this is so fixed as to 
carry away the products of coiubustiou. Some of the makers so word 
their advertisements that an inexperienced person might naturally think 
that nothing was to be done but put the range in the kitchen, and there 
leave it. A draught has to be created, and this is done either by an 
“elbow” or other pipe. The existing brick chimney, whatever its size, 
has to be enclosed with a piece of sheet iron, with a hole cut to take the 
smoke pipe that is supplied with the range. When this is done it is in 
a condition to be put into immediate operation. This sounds simple 
eudugh; but unless the hole be cut to just take the pitJC, there will be 
failure. Even this, the simplest form of fitting, needs brains along with 
the other tools. 

Of kitcheners of this class there is no end. A great number will do a 
wonderful amount of cooking, considering their small size. Some firms 
who make a speciality of stoves for eamix^rs-out, house- boats, and the like, 
have some first-rate things of tlie kind. Of course the very lowest-priced 
ones soon crack, and should l>e avoided. Many will burn anv sort of fuel, 
from the best to the worst of coal down to peat and w’ood. It is generally 
advisable to buy utensils with these stoves. We think that the stoves 
which have l>een found the most thoroughly satisfactory in all respects 
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are tliose of American pattern with modern British improvements. A 
pood Assortment may be seen at work ; and the sizes ana shapes should 
meet all average requirements. 


OAS STOVES. 

Gas stoves are now so commonly used, and so generally approved, that 
it may be assumed that the prejudice which once existed has almost died 
out, and that little need be said here by way of recommending them. 
They have been put to the most severe tests as to efficiency, economy, 
freedom from smell, excellence of the viands cooked, both in tlavour and 
appearance, saving of weight, particularly with regard to meat, and in 
endless other ways. Some will contradict this. Many assert that a gas 
stove always gives out foul odours ; tliat the food does not taste the same 
as when cooked by a coal fire ; and so on to any extent.* Many wlio make 
such objections nave never seen a gas stove at work, much less have 
they tried one ; others have tested them under adverse conditions. 

The first thing is a clean stove, and the next is to keep it clean, 
Those who buy a stove should see those of tlie leading makers at work, 
and get one of the latest. Those who hire them will do well to avoid an 
old one. Many a person has entered a house and taken over the gas stove 
of the previous tenant. If of au old patteni, say with an iron oven minus 
the enamelled lining now so generally used, and so readily kept clean, the 
chances are a Imndred to one against it ever proving satisfactory. Even 
if it has been kept fairly clean, the fact of iron being absorbent will 
produce the smell so generally coip plained of, and so wrongly attributed 
to the gas. The burners will probably bo much worn, or partly choked 
up ; in short, it may be faulty in a host of ways. In any case, if another 
stove is nob deemed necessary, the old one should be thoroughly over- 
hauled and put in order by the gas company. As a rule, if tlie defects 
are many, the company will the bettor servo its own interests by 
replacing an old stove by a new one. 

Without mentioning names, we may refer to a few of the most modern 
improvements in gas cookers. The lined oven is one, and a most 
important one ; the interior has only to be washed and dried to Im? as clean 
as a dinner-plate. The heat is better I’etained ; and less gas is wanted. 
The fittings should be movable. The term “gate fittings*' is a well- 
known one; these can be removed as easily as the shelves to facilitate tin* 
cleaning. The top burners are varied in size and shapi^; a good-sized 
family stove will probably have a couple or throe round, and one oval 
burner, with one very small one, scarcely larger than a crown piece. This 
is one of the mqst important improvements, for heat that was formerly 
wasted from the oven is utilised ; and although such a burner cannot bo 
called strictly a boiling burner, it is most useful for keeping anything hot 
after it has boiled, for re-heating food over a small pan of hot water, &c. 
In some of the newest stoves the top burners are all square, or nearly so, 
the entire surface being divided into four or six divisions, for example. 
The question which is the more useful is not easily answered, for it 
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depends very miieli upon circumstances. In a small family, where little 
saucepans would be most in use, the thing is to select a stove with at least 
one small burner, ring-shaped ; for if only one of a large size, square or 
oblong, were available, naturally there would be waste of gas. An 
“extended liot plate” is a boon in some houses — that is, the hot plate is 
larger than the top of the stove proper, which constitutes the oven. Tliis 
provides, too, more space for heating plates, &c. An enamelled top is to 
be recommended. Some are slate-colour, like the interior of most of the 
ovens, and others, the newest, are white tiles. These are kept clean so 
easily, and look so nice, that comment is needless. A good griller (that 
may also be used as a boiling burner) is a feature of all the stoves of 
modern make. It is wonderful what may bo done with the best of these 
grillers. Many a little dish, for which the oven seems indispensable, may 
be cooked to perfection if tlie precaution be taken to raise the article 
sufficiently near the burners. A very little cxx>erience will soon put 
one on the right track. 

Side or top boilers are fixed to gas cookers at a moderate cost, 
and should be regarded as amongst the most useful and necessary of 
all the adjuncts. 

So far we have had in our mind the ordinary family cooker. Si^ace 
fails to enumerate the kinds of small gas apjdiances. Some can be set on 
the hot plate of a kitchen range, and serve for little dishes, or the 
preparation of breakfast, Ac. Others are boilers simply, and save keeping 
in a fire for boiling a kettle for tea. Then there are bracket burners, bolli 
corner and square ; tliese are handy when food is wanted at odd times, as 
they can be fixed anywhere at little co.st and trouble. Being bronzed, 
they are not unsightly, and serve the purpose of an ordinary bracket when 
not in use. Then of the larger and more costly cookers adapted for 
mansions or public institutions, it is not too much to say that they embody 
all that can be desired in any cooking apparatus. 

Our remarks w^ould be incomplete without reference to the combined 
or combination ranges, viz., a range that may be used for both gas and 
coal cooking. These are of several kinds ; some have a gas oven on one 
side, and a coal oven on the other. All tliat we feel justified in saying is 
that they require more than ordinary <'are in use. In capable and 
int(dligent hands they are a boon ; but it needs not the least streteli of the 
imagination to foresee the consequences that might arise from even slight 
mismanagement. Tlio makers furnish particulars as to their use; and 
purcliasers must be prepared to carry out the directions fully. 

WASTE IN GAS STOVE COOKERY. 

We have given this subject a place, apart from the general considera- 
tion of the various stoves used, simply because we are of opinion that it is 
commonly overlooked. It is the rule to hear people say to anyone who 
may 1^ complaining that the cost of gas for cooking is more than was 
expected, according to the a-ssertions of the vendor of the stove, or of any- 
one who may have recommended it, “ Oh ! you turn your gas ou too full,” 
or “ You burn it in waste,” and so on. There is often truth in the state- 
ment, but the planning of the meal has, in our opinion, based upon 
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experience, the most to do with it. We are just writing this for those to 
whom a few pence per week, more or less, makes a great difference, and 
who are trying to get good and varied meals at small cost. 

This undue consumption of gas might be lessened in all sorts of ways. 
Many a person will have going a boiling burner for a pudding, a second 
for potatoes, and the oven on for, say, a little joint. Nothing wrong here, 
some will say. Yet often the same oven would bake potatoes in their 
ski us. or cook tomatoes, or onions, or other vegetables, and so reduce the 
top burners by one ; or the potatoes, or anytliing else of a mild flavour, 
could often bo steamed over the pudding ; this also means a bunier less ; 
or when the oven is low, a pudding can be baked ; for while meat and 
pastry do not agree in the same oven, hosts of puddings take no harm 
from steam from meat. The oven burners all have to be lighted however 
little is put ill ; and an economical arrang* ment would bo something of 
this sort. A stew in a jar; a rice or other cereal pudding; a dish of 
apples or other fruit, such as a jar of figs or prunes ; they may not all bo 
wanted for the same meal, but they could be cooked together. Here there 
would be no top burner going at all, save perhaps for lieating water, and a 
good deal of that can be done in the oven. Many a dish is the better, as 
we have pointed out in past recipes, for cooking in a second vessel of 
water ; thus may two birds bo killed with one stone. 

Or liere is another way to save gas. Supposing a plain suet pudding 
to be boiling, and potatoes to be steaming over it ; if the steamer be large 
enough, a jar may be set in the centre without detriment, containing fruit 
for serving with the pudding ; in this way, too, hosts of things may be 
heated, yet nine out of ten would light a separate burner for the purpose. 
And how often might not the oven be employed for the partial cooking 
of the porridge for the morrow’s breakfast, while a stew or pudding is 
cooking. It only wants thinking about in time. Or, say you light the 
oven for baking a cake, perhaps in the aftenioon, a i>ie for the morrow’s 
dinner can go in, so long as there is no boiling over, and no mingling of 
flavours. To light the oven for a cake one day, a pie the next, a tin of 
sau'^ages, or a steak, the third, and so on, means waste, and much may be 
reduced l3y thought. 

Then the utensils. How many have invested in a gas stove, but are 
using on it heavy utensils bought for the open fires of twenty years ago. 
Consider the waste of gas in bringing such to the boil. Wliy, it would 
pay for new vessels over and over again. Those who do not make such 
mistakes will think we are exaggerating ; but we assure them we are not, 
and these hints are Ihrown out for the benefit of the inexperienced, wlio 
commit them from want of thought. (See Kitchen Utensils.) 

OIL STOVES. 

Oil stoves come as a boon and a blessing in places where gas is not, and 
where coal is dear. There are stoves and stoves, and only the best are 
worth a thought ; but the number of faulty ones is steadily decreasing. 
Like other kinds, these should be seen at work if possible before buying, 
or an intelligent dealer applied to, who will point out the little “ins 
and outs,” of which in some there are many; for to ignore the details 
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connected with oil stoves is to court accidents. They should not be 
condemned simply because in careless hands an accident may happen ; 
such a fault lies in mismanagement, and it is true, as of lamps, that 
only careful people should be trusted to use them. There are a few 
good naakers whose stoves are known the world over, and they have 
agents in most towns of any size. 

Of late the burners have been much improved; but to avoid freedom 
from smell, care is needed in filling and trimming, and keeping clean 
generally. While it is not necessary to have oil of the finest quality, a 
good one will yield the best results. The very lowest priced oils are not 
safe either ; oils with what is known as a liigh-flashing point, are a little 
more costly, but better and safer for all purposes. A stove that may 
seriously be considered as likely to be useful for a family, one that will 
roast, bake bread, &c., and boil, stew, or fry on the top will cost from a 
couple to three or four pounds, according to size and utensils. 

Then there are other stoves that can be used over a lamp, that can be 
set on a table, and will furnish light while the cooking goes on ; these are 
Aery handy for some persons. Others consist of a small stove that can bo 
used when not wanted for cooking, for heating a room, such as a bedroom 
or a small office — ^liouco they have a double use. 0\"er these a stand can bo 
fitted to hold boiling or steaming vessels, or a small oA'en ; some wdll take 
a tiny oven as well as a steamer, and if a couple of stoves be used^ a good- 
sized oven that will bake anything may be placed on. Many are furnished 
with a plate-warmer at the sides, and the cost of oil is very low considering 
the powers of these handy contriA'ances. In country houses, Avhere 
perhaps the kitchen contains an old-fashioned open fireplace, such oil 
stoves as adjuncts may be of great service, and are calculated to meet 
with a ready reception. It is also Avorth noting that the lamps for use 
with cookers of this class are of a specially safe kind. They are com- 
posed of metal, and some have a clockwork arrangement which has many 
adA^antages ; amongst others the exterior is kept very cool. 

Eledric Stoves and otlier cooking appliances are as yet but for the few. 
The method appears to be open to no objections, but there is much to he 
said against the cost. This avjII, of course, be reduced as time goes on. 
and as eledric cooking becomes more and more the order of the day. 
The cleanliness with Avhich the cooking is performed, and the freedom 
from any other smell than that of the food itself, combined with the 
purity of the air, should be strong points in favour of the system wherever 
it can be adopted. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS. 

To give a list of these that should meet everyone’s requirements were, 
perhaps, impossible. Of utensils, as of food, what is a necessity in one 
distance may be a luxury in another ; or ©Aen AAdiat tmist be had in one 
kitchen could be put to no use in anotlier. Lists supplied by furnishing 
ironmongers are relied on by many, but arc often of little use. Many 
items may be struck out, and others added as one goes along; for in 
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many cases the really useful articles are omitted to some extent, while 
costly ones are superabundant. Other lists are supposed to be suited for 
households with a given number of rooms, but these are still more mis- 
leading; for the number of rooms in a house can bo no real guide to one’s 
kitchen requirements. Rather must the number of the family, the style 
of general living, and the nature and frequency of entertainments be 
taken into account. The best way for tliose setting up housekeeping is to 
start with real necessities, on which the comfort of every-day meals 

S depends. Articles for occasional or company use are the ones to 
buying where means are limited. 

The best that can be afforded should be bought. The market 
is full of goods ill-calculated to stand hard wear ; and good cookery is not 
possible where heat is so unevenly applied, as it must be in tin ware of 
paper-like thickness only. We would not say that cheap tin ware never 
meets a want; but we do assert that those who can well afford good 
utensils often buy very poor ones, without taking into account the nature 
of the work they are call^^d upon to do. For example, a little tin 
saucepan, costing two or three pence, may suffice for boiling an egg ; 
but what is its length of life it* used for custards or thick sauces, and 
what will be the result of applying it to such purposes ? Then there is 
the trouble of constantly renewing the stoct, and yet there will be 
nothing worth using. 

It should be borne in mind that saucepans and many similar articles 
are very much cheaper in proportion as they increase in size. The same 
is true of all sorts of wooden things, such as bowls, boards, &c. Some- 
times for a few pence more than a small one costs a certain utensil of a 
much more generally useful size may be bought ; and while a little bowl 
cannot be used for mixing a largo quantity of materials, a good-sized one 
will serve for a small quantity. This is the sort of experience that many 
buy very dearly. 

A golden maxim is “Apply everything, so far as it is possible, to its 
proper use,” for this is to prolong its life considerably. 

It may be noted that many expensive utensils of copper, that are 
required for use by some are not detailed in our list, such as sugar spinners, 
spoon warmers, soup ladles, &c. &c. In all kitchens where such a hatterie 
de cuisine is wanted, where the housekeeper and cook know their business, 
they will be purchas^^d. Our aim has been mostly to meet moderate 
requirements, and to include more of the articles of the labour-saving 
class than are usually included in kitchen lists. It is not to be supposed 
that all we have named must be Jiad : but in many a house, particularly 
where no servant is kept, such aids are of great service ; and while there 
are many who systematically “ leave the new untried,” there are others 
equally glad to know of, ana buy them. The list may seem a formidable 
on«», but what a long way a sovereign would go in the purchase of such 
articles, and how many more sovereigns might it not save ! 

“ Labour savers ” of one sort or other abound, and almost every day 
brings something fresh to the front. To some the term “ electric has 
been applied, though they have nothing in common with electricity, but 
they get oyer the ground with rapidity. Chopping knives wdth several 
blades, fruit and vegetable mashers, fruit stouers, iiandy knives for paring 
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vegetables, saving both time and materials ; these, and a host of others, 
are worthy of note, and more frequently found at stores wliere novelties 
are made a speciality tlian in the stock of ordinary ironmongers. Some- 
times where gas stoves are sold or let out on hire, a good assortment of 
goods of this class may be met with. It has been well said that “ anything 
which simplifies the domestic labour of the household should be regarded 
as of distinct benefit to mankind.” Some people, unfortunately, scorn 
to consider any utensils to which they have not been accustomed 
all their lives. 

A short time ago the praises of a tin-covered table were sung by a 
New York journalist, and such an article is well worthy of it. All very 
well, perhaps, to know how to extract the grease from a wooden table, but 
better for the practical housekeeper to know how to keep it out. All that 
is needful is for a sheet of tin to be fitted on the table, and bent over the 
edges, and the edges perforated for tacking. The tacking should be done 
on the underside of the table. “ This needs no scrubbing, is impervious 
to hot kettles, and sheds grease as the proverbial duck’s back does water.” 
The cost is little, and any tinman can do the job. A fair and cheap 
substitute is to be found in marbled oilcloth. This is readily kept clean, 
and it looks clean. But soft board, such as pine, is absorbent and 
spreading ; a tiny spot of grease is soon an unsightly blot ; and for these 
reasons an uncovered table is, in the opinion of many, a mistake. 

A good supply of strong cloths should bo at hand. These may be got 
for a trifle from packing cloths and bags of various kinds to be bought of 
grocers ; or the material, first hand, will cost but little. Oven cloths, to 
be of service, must bo thick. Stout material doubled, with layers of 
flannel or old woollen materials in between, and stitched across n time or 
two in opposite directions, may be recommended. An enlarged form of 
iron-holder is what is w^anted, and it should be hung by a loop ready to 
hand. Where tJiese things are not provided, other cloths are certain to 
bo diverted from their legitimate use. Anything from stove or floor 
should be wiped up with old cloths kept for the purpose ; while for taking 
off the “ first coat ” of grease from anything and everything, from knives 
to oven shelves, what can be handier than paper, which ought to be kept 
handy, threaded and hung on a nail. A few needles, ready threaded, 
stuck in a cushion, togetlicr with some strong pins, and twine and tape in 
convenient lengths (trifles that are wanted almost daily), should always be 
kept for use on their resi)ective nails well within the reach of the cook. 
Anything that can be used on the spot, which will tend to save labour 
later on, is the thing to aim at ; and w^hile much more might be urged, 
if space allowed, we can but enforce this point; study by attention 
to small matters to promote the general comfort of those who have 
to do the >vork of the kitchen, for it will react to the advantage of 
all in the house. 


MATERIALS OF COOKING UTENSILS. 

We will here consider the materials of which the utensils for the 
))r(^paratii>n of food an* made, and the iTasons for and against some of 
them. Of the many kinds, each mav be better fitted for a imrticular 
purpose than any of the others, and wliere the stock is limited, the thing 
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Ls to buy those tliat shall be of all-round service ; or, at least, to steer clear 
of wliat may be injurious. Serious consequences may arise from the mis- 
use of metallic substances. Copper, ana brass, and bell metal are all 
liable to be injurious if used for acids, such as vinegar, and some acid 
fruits. When used for fruits, copper should be tinned; indeed, for 
whatever purpose they may be applied, all copper goods should be re- 
tiiinod as soon as necessary. No food should be left in them, and they 
must be put away clean and dry. Brass pans are endless in wear, and 
may be used for all sorts of purposes other than for acids, whether liquid 
or solid. Block tin goods and tinned iron are safe and useful, but un- 
tinned iron, although suitable for what may be termed strong cookery, 
such as the boiling of meats, &c., is not adapfed for delicate prepara- 
tions. Many articles of food, too, are blackened by contact with pans of 
this sort. Leaden vessels are not safe, but their use is practically extinct 
in modern kitchens. 

Enamelled iron ware is durable, but wants care to prevent cracking. 
There is a vast difference in the weight and wear of these goods. Some 
recently introduced utensils are of steel, well enamelled, and combine 
lightness and strength. Almost everything likely to be wanted in the 
kitchen may be had of this useful and cleanly material. 

A material which combines a minimum of weight with a maximum 
of durability (for it is unbreakable) deserves mention; it is a sort of 
paper pulp, and the colours imitate marble; mixing bowls, tubs for 
washing up, &c., are made of it, but, of course, it will not stand the fire. 
See also tlie list on next i)age. 

Sanitary seamless steel is known in most good kitchens nowadays, and 
it may bo highly recommended, for it has the long life of copper at little 
more than tlie price of iron. For general cooking it meets all needs. 

Block tin goods are seiwiceable when well made, and used for gas 
stoves, close ranges, &c. ; but they soon >vear out on an open fire. Sauce- 
pans, &c., of this sort are often made with copper bottoms, and are worth 
the ex'ra cost. 

Tlie fire-proof china ware has had frequent mention in these pages, 
but not more than it deserves. A pretty general impression tliat “ fire- 
proof” and “unbreakable” are identical terras should be corrected. It 
can be broken. But with care it lasts well. The white is tlie more 
delicate, and tlie brown the stronger. Another form of china, that is 
neither fire-proof nor unbreakable, though very strong, and pure white 
only, is known as “Austrian china,” and every conceivable article for 
the kitchen may be had in it. Any kitchen fitted up with this should look 
a picture of the cleanliness all admire, though all too seldom seen. It is 
not purcliasable everywhere. 

Wooden vessels, properly used, are excellent for many purposes, but 
should anything be left to become putrid in them, they want very careful 
cleansing, owing to the absorbent nature of the wood. 

Marble is too costly for most people; when it can be afforded, it should 
be used for pestles and mortars, paste slabs, Ac., which are so readily kept 
clean when made of it. A good substitute used for pestles and moi^rs is 
a “ composition” very smooth and durable. 

When earthenware is usedi it should be well glazed; and glass vessels' 
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aro useful for storage on account of being non-absorbent. XJnglazed 
porous jars, which are readil^enetrated by grease or acids, should not be 
used for such substances, ^here is no trouble in getting the right sort 
of glazed ware if people will ask for it and pay a fair price. But some 
never give such matters a thought ; yet it is certain that purity of flavour 
of the articles cooked in them and perfect cleanliness are not possible 
where vessels with an absorbable interior are used. Tliis should be par- 
ticularly remembered in connection with sick-room and nursery cooking. 
Of late years sanitation has done much, and the improvement in kitchen 
utensils has been marked ; there is no reason for anyone who will take 
ordinary common-sense precautions, buying anything that will cause 
food to be unwholesome or be unsatisfactory in wear. 


Bain-Marie.— page 82. Cost, 
about £4 upwards in copper; £3 
upwards in steel. Wrought iron 
(with planished tin vessels) arc about 
£2 28. for one of twelve vessels. 

Baldng Dishes. — Common 
brown earthen dishes aro cheaj), and 
answer for many purposes where heat 
is required to be convoyed slowly, such 
as stewing meat, &c. White earthen 
baking dishes look better for sending 
to table, and are much used for cereal 
puddings. The fire-proof china ones, 
brown or wbite, with or without lids, 
are made to meet almost everj’^ require- 
ment. Pie dishes with a patent rim, 
which prevents the juice or gravy 
boiling out, are to be recommended. 
They are known as “ the cook’s com- 
fort ” in some places. They are more 
costly than the ordinary kinds. 

Baking Tins. — Tins for the 
oven are most generally useful with 
turned-up edges. They should be of 
a size to allow a little space between 
the edge of the tin and the sides of the 
oven. They may be had oblong, 
square, or round, and in iron, steel, and 
copper at various prices. These are use- 
ful for pastry, &c., but flat tins without 
edges answer for bread and other pur- 
poses. Cost, very variable; one of 
wrought steel, round, twelve inches in 
diameter costs about 3s. A copper 
one would bo nearly double. Oblong 
are the most generally useful. 

63 


Batter Beaters.— Whisks.) 

Boiling Pots. — See page 3. Cost, 
variable. Cast iron are the cheapest ; 
wrrought iron, much heavi(;r and more 
durable, arc much dearer ; steel boilers 
aro also to bo liad. For close rang(‘S 
and gas stoves, block tin with copjxT 
bottoms are heavy enough. Wrought 
iron pans of largo size, on account of 
the w eight, should only be used wdicn 
really necess;a’y ; besides, they are 
long in coming to the boil, hence more 
fuel is required. 

Boning Knife.— page 285. 
Cost, about from 28. 6d. to 8s. , according 
to size. 

Bottle Jack. — See page 17. 
Cost, about 7s. to 218., according to 
strength and material. The average 
stock sizes carry from tw’enty-five to 
sixty or seventy pounds, but larger 
ones can be had. 

Bowls, Mixing. — There are 
many kinds, and earthen are the most 
used. The white ones w’ith lips are 
useful, the lip facilitates pouring out 
the contents. Steel bowls are service- 
able. They cost from about Is. to 4s., 
according to size. Bowls of steel pulp 
are a new invention ; they are stronger 
than those of paper pulp, but similar 
in appearance. 

Braising Pan. — See page 5. 
Cost, of steel, fourteen inches long, 
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about 30s. Of copper, nearly or quite 
double the sum. 

Brawn page 383. The 

collaring tin shown answers for bmwn, 
and all meats that require pressure; 
but there are other pattoms. Home 
prefer them with a “ screw and 
pressor.^' Cost, from 4s. upwards, on 
an average. 

Bread Pan.— -This should be of 
earthen, with a lid, and so long as kept 
drj" and free from crumbs, by being 
wiped out daily, there is no more use- 
ful article. Odd pieces of bread should 
not l)e allow’cd to accumulate ; any not 
wanted for table should be removed 
and kept apart for other purposes. An 
earthen stew-jar with a lid with a hole 
in it, is handy where only one loaf is 
going at once. 

Brushes, Cooks’.— Nothing is 
more helpful to a tidy and clean cook 
than a supply of brushes. A tin- 
bound saucepan brush is a necessity, 
and small, hard brushes, like a scrub- 
bing brush in shape, are useful for 
vegetables, for if peeled before the 
first coats of dirt are removed, they 
are sure to suffer in colour. Bottle 
brushes are equally useful. A hai-d 
briush with w'hich to apply sand to 
tins or saucepans for the removal of 
burnt patches is very helpful. 

Cake Tus. — These have been 
referred to in the chapter on Cakes, 
&c. For plain cakes, square bread 
tins answ-er very well. Steel are to bo 
prefeiTcd to tin. Cost, varies with the 
shape and quality ; Is. will buy a good- 
sized plain tin. Cake moulds, called 
“the perfection,” are of tinned steel, 
and have loose bottoms, w’hich assist 
the turning out ; and some have a heat 
conductor fitted in the centre of the 
bottoms. They are of various shapes 
and sizes, and can be had deep or 
shallow. Cost, about 6d. to Is., very 
cheap, considering the quality. 

Canisters. — These can be bought 
very cheaply, and in various sizes, for 
the storage of all sorts of groceries. 


They are made of japanned tin, and 
give an orderly look to the kitchen, as 
well as keeping well such things as 
rice and other dry goods. After wash- 
ing they must be dried well before 
using again, or will rust at the hinges. 

Chopping Block.— A strong, 
wooden block, for chopping meat costs 
a few shillings, and is one of those 
articles calculated to effect a saving, 
for where no such facility for chopping 
exists, the kitchen sink (to the ruin of 
the chopper), or a table (ruinous to the 
table), must be resorted to. 

Chopping Boards and Knives . 

— Some make no distinction in shape 
bet\veen these and paste boards, except 
that they are thicker ; but in the best 
the ends and back arc higher, a strip 
of w’ood being put on. A straight (or 
square) edged knife is the best. One 
w'ith four bkides that can be removed 
for sharpening, and costs but little more 
than Is., is good value. 

Chopping Bowls and Knives. 

— These are most used for mincemeat 
and similar preparations. They should 
be stout. A round-bladed knife is re- 
quired. Those who owm a mincing 
machine often dispense with bowls, as 
so many things can be passed through 
a mincer — apples, for instance, and 
other fruits. An oak bowl will wear 
the best ; elm bowds are also durable. 

Clock. — This is indispensable in 
any kitchen wdth the least pretension 
to " regularity and punctuality. The 
cost is extremely variable, and so are 
the shapes. 

Coffee and Tea Znfiisers.— 

There are various soids at various 
prices ; one not easily beaten makes a 
cup of either bevemge perfectly, wdth 
a minimum of trouble, and effects a 
great saving. It fits into the cup, and 
all the strength is got from the tea or 
coffee. Cost, from Is. upw»ards. Where- 
ever odd cups of coffee or tea arc^ 
wanted, something of the sort should 
be used. 

Colandora.— Those are of common 
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tin, block tin, enamelled ware, and 
oaxihen. Some of the tin ones are 
perforated at the bottom and sides; 
others have holes at the sides, with a 
bottom of wire like a sieve; where 
few utensils can bo had these are the 
handiest. Cost, about Is. to 2s. Cd. 
or 3s. 

Cooks’ Snives and Forks. 

— A boning knife is shown on page 
285. A medium-sized one is the most 
useful. A strong knife with a saw 
back is handy, especially where tlicro 
is no saw. Then there are garnishing 
and vegetable knives of too many 
patterns to detail singly, some only of 
use where high-class cooking is done. 
Forks should be used for taking up 
joints, &c. ; they are of vaiious lengths 
and shapes, and many have two and 
others three prongs. A good assoi-t- 
ment of these goods can be seen at 
first-class ironmongers. 

CorkflCrew.— A good corkscrew is 
essential. The prices and shapes vary, 
and they are too well known to need 
description. Cost, about Is. 

Cutlet Bat. — Shown and de- 
scribed on page 245. Cost, about 4s. 
upwards. Being of steel, these are 
very durable. 

Cutters. — Many kinds have been 
described in different parts of the 
book, including pastry and vol-au- 
vent, but a box of cutters of assorted 
shapes and sizes should be in every 
kitchen where garnished dishes are 
the rule, as they will serve for all 
sorts of purposes, from aspic to vege- 
tables, as well as for little biscuits, 
and other sweets. Cost, about Ss, for 
!i dozen or so with box. “ Column ” 
cutters are for cutting blocks of vege- 
tables. 

Digester. — Shown and explained 
on page 26. These handy articles are 
now to be had smaller than formerly, 
and at a cost of a few shillings each. 
No better investment possible where 
economy is studied. 

Dish OoverSi 2fl[etal.-~-The8e 


are used for covering meat, &c., while 
ctirrying it from kitchen to dining- 
room. They should be most thoroughly 
heated. Tin are the cheapest. Tinned 
steel ones cost about 33s. per set of six, 
ranging from ten to twenty inches in 
length, but there are larger sizes and 
more expensive kinds. 

Dish Covers, Wire. — These 
are useful, not only to cover meat that 
is put aw'ay in pantry or cellar to 
secure it from the attacks of flies or 
other pests, but also during culin.y*y 
opomtions, while meat is standing 
about in the kitch(m. In summer 
to keep off flies alon(3 from th(‘ 
various materials that must be sot 
down from time to time during the 
preparation of meals, they are really 
valuable, and considering their small 
cost (less than a shilling each), might 
be much more generally used than 
they appear to be. They are, no 
doubt, of the greatest service for those 
who have no meat safe. 

Dish and Plate Warmer. 
Folding. — A new pattern in tinned 
iron wire, very strong, costs but a few 
shillings, and serves as well for drain- 
ing as for heating plates ; it is, there- 
fore, a plate rack and w’armer in one 
on a small scale. Very suitable for 
small families, or where kitchen space 
is limited. 

Dredgers. — These are mostly 
used for sugar and flour, and cost fix)m 
about 6d. upw’ards. They prevent 
w’aste, and make it easy to distribute 
the ingredients evenly over any sur- 
face. 

Dripping Pan.— A double pan, 
for use in the oven, is shown on page 
2. The same principle has been ap- 
plied to pans for open-fire roasting. 
The two pans have a wrell, the lowr'er 
pan and well containing the water, 
and the top one and w^ell the dripping. 
The smell of cooking is thus reduced, 
as the w^ater prevents the burning of 
the dripping, while saving is effected, 
as the fat is increased in quantity as 
well as improved in quality. Ihese 
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can be had complete with jack screen, 
or can be fitted to any screen of the 
piirchaser’s, in place of the old pan. 
Fans of the ordinary kind may be 
bought mounted on an iron stand, 
where a screen is not used. The best 
have a well in the centre, covered 
with a lid surrounded by holes, so 
that the dripping can run in the well 
free from ashes. The basting ladle is 
half covered with perforated metal. 
The price varies according to kind, as 
they are made of tin, iron, or copper. 

Egg Poachers. — Of the various 
kinds in use we think there is no 
better than the “ French poacher.” 
This consists of a circular wire frame, 
like a deep frying pan in shape, with 
an upright handle of twisted wire, and 
a ring at the top. The perforated 
receptacles for the eggs rest in the 
wire frame, and those are egg-shaped, 
not round as often made. There is 
nothing to do in using this but set it 
in the pan of boiling water until the 
eggs are done. Cost, for six eggs, 
about 5s. ; for four eggs, about 3s. 9d. 
or 4s. There are very good poachers 
for one or two eggs made of tin at 
lower prices. The one described has 
simplicity and durability to recommend 
it. {See remarks under Poached Eggs 
in Index.) 

Egg Timers.— The old-fashioned 
sort are useful, but a novel timer and 
spoon combined merits attention. The 
spoons, one at each end of the handle 
which forms the timer, are of wire, and 
as handy for other things as for eggs. 
Cost, 9d. or Is. 

Egg Whisks.-— (5;?^ Whisks.). 

Fish Kettles. — The most im- 
portant shapes are shown in the 
chapter on Fish. Many small sorts of 
fish can be well cooked in an ordinarj’^ 
potato steamer, and flat fish may be 
boiled in a deep frying pan ; but it is 
always well to have separate kettles 
for fish cookery, and in some cases is a 
necessity. A fish fryer (and drainer) 
is wanted where fish is fried on a 
large scale; for small kinds, a deep 


stewpan and frying basket will serve. 
{See page 9.) 


Fish SHce. — This is perforated, 
and generally made of tin or enamelled 
ware. Cost, about 6d. upwards. Very 
useful for transferring fish from the 
kettle to the dish. A similar utensil, 
but smaller, is used for lifting poached 
eggs out of the water. 


Flour Bins. — These are of japan- 
ned ware, and cost about 4s. for those 
holding a peck. They must not bo 
used for any other purpose. Flour 
tubs with lids are preferred by many. 
These can be had in all sizes and 
prices. Flour should not bo left about 
in paper bags. 


Fruit Corers, Peelers, and 
Stoners. — Apple corers cost a shil- 
ling or two, and are useful ; w’hile of 
peelers, there are many. An orange 
parcr is to bo had in various qualities, 
from a few pence upwards. A raisin 
stoncr, called “ the lightning,” will 
facilitate the usual troublesome and 
tedious operation of stoning raisins, 
with less w’aste. Cost, about Is. A 
useful machine for stoning chenies, 
damsons, &c., may be had for about 3s. 


Fr3ring Pan. — The most useful 
size is about that of a meat plate. 
The cheapest are of tin and iron ; 
better pans are of steel or enamelled 
ware. The latter do not become 
impregnated with the various flavours, 
nor become blackened like metal pans. 
A burnt pan is quite useless for 
delicate cookery. {See remarks on 
frying on imge 10.) Cost, from 9d. or 
Is. to 28. 6d. or more, according to 
size and kind. For open fires, the iron 
pans are most durable. 

Frying Baskets. — Illustrated 
on page 9. One of the things that 
should be in every kitchen. Cost, 
from about Is. 6d. to 3s. or more. 


Funnel. — Usually of tin, but we 
give the preference to glass ones. 
Used for putting in the necks of 
bottles when filling. Cost, a few 
pence. . 
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Glaze Potz. — A pot and brush 
for applying glaze is not unlike a glue 
kettle. Where glaze is but seldom 
used an ordinary jar answers very 
well. 

Grater, l^tary . — This is re- 
ferred to and illustrated on page 508. 
We speak very strongly in favour of 
this article. An ordinary bread grater 
costs but 6d. or 9d., and small nutmeg 
gmters can be bought for 2d. 

Gravy Strainers.— -Seepage 81. 
Both shapes are to be had in block tin, 
and the pointed ones in enamelled 
ware. Cost, from about 9d. to Is. 6d. 

Gridirons. — Tliesc arc of many 
shapes and kinds. It is well to keep 
one for meat and one for fish. (See 
page 12.) Enamelled gutter gridirons 
are very good. Cost, Agarics with the 
kinds. A toast grid, for toasting 
bread on the hot plate of a range, is a 
noA’cl and useful article, (rridirons of 
copper wire, costing a few ponce only, 
answ'er well for fish. 

Heat Conductors.— These are 
something like largo skewers in ap- 
pearance. They are s(dd in pairs, and 
are calculated to reduce the time 
, usually required for cooking joints of 
meat, as well as ensuring jicrfect 
cooking. They are pushed into the 
meat at starting, and being of metal, 
conduct the heat right to the centre, 
the part in a large joint often found 
too much underdone. They have been 
tried and approA^ed by many chefs 
cuisine. Cost, from 2s. ^ 6d. per pair 
upwards. 

Hot Closet. — Tliis is a kind of 
cupboard connected with the range, 
containing shelves on which plates and 
dishes can be heated, and in which 
many things are kept w^arm or dried. 
The use is mostly confined to large 
establishments and hotels. Cost, from 
about ,30s. or 408., but some of the- 
large ones with ‘ ‘ wings ” are costly 
affairs. 

Hot -Water Diali. — Used for 
jiints that are to he served very hot, 


and liable to chill quickly. It is a 
dish with a double bottom that will 
keep hot . the dish set on it, also the 
joint and the coA^er. The Avatcr used 
must be boiling to be of any service, 
and put in at the moment of sending 
to table. Cost, varies with size and 
material used ; some are of Britannia 
metal. 

Hot-Water Plates. — On the 

same principle as the dishes. Very 
useful for choi>s, &c. ; most used per- 
haps in the sick room. May be bought 
complete with tin covers to fit for a 
small sum, about 2s. fid. or 3s., with 
tin, moie with Britannia metiil water 
plates. 

Ice - Making Utensils of all 

kinds are dealt Avith in the chapter on 
IcKS. Ice safes or refrigerators are 
described in the same chapter. 

Jelly Bag and Stand, — (See 

the chapter on Jellies, &c.) 

JngS. — Strong earthen jugs are the 
best for kitchen use, and they should 
haA'c a plain surface, whether white or 
coloured, and wide necks. A jug mop 
is useful. Cost, about Is. fid. per set, 
and a few pence for the mop. 

Knife Baskets. — A whe basket, 
which is cheap, strong, and easily 
kept clean, may bo bought for Is. or 
so. Japanned ones cost double; the 
hest and most expensive are Avicker, 
with a tin lining. Wooden baskets, or 
boxes, are used by many, and are 
durable. 

Knife Sharpeners. — Besides 

the ordinary steel, carAung forks with 
sharpeners attached are to bo bought, 
and there are A’arious kinds of 
separate sharpeners from a shilling 
or two. 

Knives for Opening Tins. 

— ^Wherever tinned meats are used, 
a strong tin opener is a necessity. No 
one should have a tin opened at a 
grocer’s shop. {See remarks under 
Tinned Meats.) Cost, about Is. 
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Larding Pins or ITeedles. 

— See page 13. These want keeping 
dry ; if rxisty they are useless. 

Lemon Squeezer.— This is one 
of the kitchen utensils which soon 
saves its first cost, for it is not possible 
to extract every drop of the juice by 
means of the hand only. There are 
juany kinds and prices. Some of glass, 
that cost but a few pence, are useful 
and clean ; many are of porcelain and 
wood, and cost about Is. 6d. 

Uasher and Strainer .'-Many 
of these are too costly for general 
adoption; but one which is simple in 
working, and easily kept clean, costs 
but about 2s. It is adapted for fruit 
or other delicate preparation, and could 
often take the place of a sieve with far 
less trouble. 

Measures. — These are requisites 
for all. Inaccuracy in the measure- 
ment of liquids is often more fatal to 
a dish than carelessness in the matter 
of solids. A sot of three, a quarter, a 
half, and a pint, will serve ; or a single 
measure ma}' be bought, marked like 
a medicine glass. A ‘‘ combination 
measure and milk tester” has been 
patented ; it i.s very useful, and costs 
from 2s. upwards. 

Meat Chopper. --Used for chop- 
ping and disjomting bones. A very 
handy article. Cost, from about 2s. 
upwards. 

Meat Hoolcs.— A supply of these 
should be in every kitchen. They cost 
but little, and tend to the preserA'ation 
of animal focxl generally, so many 
Ihings Iw'ing l)etter hung than laid 
fiat. They sen'c for birds, but a 
special game hook is shown on iwge 
387. 

Meat Safe , — This belongs to the 
larder. Very serviceable in hot 
weather for keeping meat, &c., fi-om 
flies. Anything put in should be 
quite cold. A wooden safe with 
shelves, and i)ci*forated door and sides, 
costs from Gs. or Ts. up to ab>ut 20g. 


“ Waggon top,” a heavier and larger 
make, costs more. Hanging meat safes, 
very light and handy, may be had 
from Is. or Is. 6d. 

Meat Saw.— Used for diWding 
the bones of fresh joints, hams, &c , 
the meat being first cut close to the 
bone. If it gets rusty it is soon 
spoilt. Should be wiped dry, and 
kept in a dry place. Cost, from about 
3s. to 58. 

Meat Screen.- 5VWJ imge 17. A 
tin screen is shown there. A good 
pattern, with an enclosed bottom, 
forming a hot closet, costs, without the 
jack, about ISs. to 238. Those w'ho use a 
chimney screw jack in place of a bottle 
jack and screen, will find a dripping 
jian on legs very useful. The cost of 
these varies according to size and 
material. They are made of ii-on, 
steel, and copper. [See Dripping 
Pan.) 

Meat Stand.— A good ordinary 
stand is shown on page 2. A recently- 
introduced circular revohdng stand, 
fitted into a double baking pan may 
be j)articularly recommended, as it is 
useful for a variety of articles, and the 
pans may be had to fit any ovens. 
Cost, from 48. 6d. upwards. The 
revolving stand or grid is very strong, 
and the baking pans are of tinn^ 
steel. 

Meat Toazter.— A handy form 
is shown on page 325. There are 
many shapes ; one called the “ swinging 
toaster” is useful for bread as well 
as moat. Cost, very variable, from 
l.<. Cd. u]> wards. 

Milk Saucepans.— Pou- 

iiiDOK Saucepans.) 

Mincing or Chopping Ma- 
chines.— page 473. We need 
here only rej)eat the advice there given 
as to the purchase, except to add that 
goods of this soi-t have lately been 
reduced in price. A mincer of small 
size, that will cut suet, moat, vego- 
! tables, &c., and prepare meat for 
! ix>tting or sausages, can le had for less 
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than lOs. The make we are con- 
sidering are lined with tin, an irnprove- 
incnt on lead, hut not equal in our 
opinion to enamel ; but in this respect 
opinion differs considerably. 

Moulds. — The moulds scattered 
through the pages of this book are 
bombo, cutlet, dariolo, border, boudin, 
turban, shell, timbale, quenelle, little 
ham, j)atty and pie moulds of several 
sorts, fancy jelly and ice moulds, and 
otheis siiile.l for puddings, cak(5S, &c. 
Keference should be made to the Index 
and the chapter on Gaunishino. Di- 
rections for use generally accompany 
the elaborate moulds with linings. 

Omelet Fans. — {^ee Souffle 
Cases.) 

Palette Knife. — There aic liosts 
of uses for this, and one of medium 
size should be bought; the smallest 
are not of much use. One with a blade 
of eight or nine indies will cost about 
Is. 6d. or Is, 9d. If for nothing more 
than scnijiing out bowls, &c., a knife 
of this sort soon saves its cost. 

Pastry Board and Pin.— 

The boards arc made of deal, pine, or 
boxwood ; the former arc the cheapest. 
Try a board on a level surface, and if 
it warps, or shows signs of splitting, 
reject it ; to roll pastry properly the 
board must be finn, and fairly hieuvy, 
and the pin straight. {See remarks on 
page 740.) China or porcelain pins 
are very satisfactory, for when a 
wooden one bi comes rough it is useless 
for delicate pastry. Cost, of common 
wooden pins, from about 6d. ; boxwood, 
about 2s. to 3s. ; china, about the same 
as the latter; w’ooden boards, from 
about Is. 6d. upwards for deal, and 28, 
to Is. for pin(‘. The cost is about 8s. 
to 10s. for medium-sized marble slabs 
of good thickness, and more for large 
sizes. 

Patty Pans. — Seveml kinds are 
shown in the Pastry chapter. The 
large oval or round are commonly 
called tartlet tins, and are very useful, 
if flf 'tuflBcient depth, for other purposes 


besides pastry baking. Cost, from a 
few pence per dozen to 4d. or 6d. each. 
There is a wide difference in quality, 
and the best are the cheapest. 

Pestle and Mortar.— re- 
marks on page 483. Marble costs 
from about Gs. to 11s. or 12s. for stock 
sizes, and the composition ones a shil- 
ling or tw^o less. The advantage of 
marble is that it so smooth inside that 
the 2 >ounding is facilitated. 

Preserving Pans.— These are 
made of copper, bell metal, brass, and 
enamelled iron. With all, the most 
scrupulous care is required. “ There 
is nothing like bell metal,*’ says one of 
the gi’eatcst authorities on jam making ; 
“all my directions will be useless 
unless you have a copper pan,** sfiys a 
second ; a third tells us em 2 )hatically 
that “ the best j)os8ible pan to use is 
an enamelled one.*’ With the metal 
]>an8, given cleanliness, nothing can bo 
. better, for they last more than onti 
! lifetime very often. Prices may be 
I set down at about 128. to three times 
(or more) the sum, according to quality 
and capacity. Iho old - fashioned 
enamelled iron of the strong class will 
last for yoarB, if not allowed to crack, 
and this is done by exposing to too 
fierce a heat, and if once cracked all 
jam is liable to bum afterw’ards. The 
modern enamelled pans of the lighter 
kind wo have not tested. These may 
be had from a few shillings. 

Plate Back. — Used for draining 
plates and dishes after washing. One 
to hold a dozen plates and three dishes 
will cost about 4s. For twdee the 
number of jdates, and the same number 
of dishes, about 6s. 6d. Very large 
ones cost lOs. to Pis. 

Porridge Saucepans. — These 
have been mentioned many times in 
this l)ook. They should be used in 
every kitchen whether porridge be an 
institution or not, for they are so 
useful for anything that requires 
special care to avoid burning or boiling 
over. For custards and milk they are 
a boon. Cost, about 3s. to 6s. for a 
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seamless-'bottomed burnished tin pan, 
ranging in capacity from two to six 
))ints. In some the inner vessel is of 
china; there are many varieties, the 
principle is the same in all. 

Pot Scrapers, or Scraping 
Xnives. — These are used for remov- 
ing burnt patches from baking-tins or 
saucepans, and are just as useful for 
semping the interior of the oven if re- 
quired. They are of various shapes. 
One that can be recommended is 
readily bent into any desired position. 
Such a knife saves better ones, and 
costs about 6d. to Is. 

Potato Masher.— (‘S<?<Jimgc 646.) 

Potato Pasty Pan.— (5^^ page 
290.) 

Pndding Cloths. — These are 
refen’od to in the chapter on Puddings. 
In addition to the kinds there named, 
may be noted stout materials of the 
stockinette or cellular description. 
These may bo very readily washed and 
dried. Where steamed puddings are 
an institution, there' is seldom need for 
a cloth. 

Salad Pasket. — ^lade of wire of 
a special form, so that salads may be 
shaken after washing without falling 
out. Not much used in ordinary 
kitchens. Cost, about 28. 6d. 

Salamander. — This costs from 
about 48. 6d. without stand, and 7s. 
with stand. Its uses are explained on 
page 17. 

Saucepans. — Saucepans are of 
all soi-ts oi^materials. Tinned copper, 
iron, plain, or tin lined, or enamelled, 
seamless steel coated with tin, block 
tin, and earthenware, both fireproof 
and ordinary. (See remarks imder 
Materials of Cooking Utensils.) 
Where lightness is required, and 
enamelled or china pans are objected 
to, or cannot be obtained, the best 
block tin will answer for many 
purposes with care, but not on ojien 
fii’es. The most reliable arc steel and 
copper. The cost is varied according 
to quality. The most common shape 


is the bellied, as shown on page 3, 
but the deep, straight-sided ones, like 
a stowpan but deeper, are very 
convenient. 

Santd Pan. — ^This is like a stew- 
pan in shape, but shallower. The lid 
is generally flat, but some have a lid 
like a second pan, that is, the lid fits 
right over the pan, and can be used as 
a pan for cutlets, and the like, where 
depth is not required. These are of 
course the dearer. May be had in 
steel and copper, the prices being 
relatively about the same as for stew- 
])ans. The ‘‘ double ” cost about half 
as much again as the single pans, llie 
verj' smjillest of those and stewj[)an8 in 
copper are always very much dearer 
in proportion ; for example, a pan 
holding four pints costs only about 
double a pan holding one pint. 

Scales and Weights. — There 
are few more important kitchen 
utensils than those. Whether for 
weighing articles for use, or checking 
those purchased, they are equally 
valuable. The weights should range 
fi'om a quarter of an ounce to seven 
])oundB at least, and fourteen pounds 
better still; the extra weights make 
but trifling difference to the cost. The 
first-named will cost about 13 b., and 
the second about IGs. There are 
“ family balances,” a little lower. The 
latter may be had to weigh up to 
twenty-eight pounds for about 1 Os. fid. 
In “ circular balances ” the article 
must be suspended; such are not of 
service in the kitchen. 

Sieves. — The uses of these often 
much - neglected articles have been 
pointed out in several parts of this 
work. Hair sieves cost about fid. to 
Is. for the smaller sizes; and useful 
wire ones are to bo had from Is. to 
2s. fid. The time they will last 
dei)end8 mucli upon being washed at 
once and put away dry. If a. brass 
wire sieve is allowed to become green, 
it is dangerous. 

Sink Baskets.— These axe 
elled white, and stand in the^dri:^ of 
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the sink, and retain all solid matter 
from dirty water thro^m in. They 
cost from Is. 6d. ujiwards. 

Skewers. — These may be bought 
in sets of assorted sizes, or separately, 
from the smallest, suited for birds, to 
large meat skewers. Those who know 
how inconvenient it is to be short of 
them will keep a good supply handy. 
Ornamental skewers of various kinds 
do not come under the present head. 

Souffle Cases.-~(5'tfg the chapter 
on Souffles, &c., for particulars. ) 

8pice Boxes.— These arc gener- 
ally made round ; a centre space for 
the nutmegs, and the rest of the 
divisions for other spices. Some are 
on the principle of a chest of drawers, 
cacih one labelled with the name of the 
spice. To have spices together, yet 
separate, in this form, is very hand^’. 
The next best thing is to use small tin 
canisters and label them. Cost of 
boxes, about 2s. up’wards. 

Spit. — A spit is an article from 
whicn a joint is suspended while 
roasting. “ Rising spits,” called some- 
times “ adjustable meat hooks,” are 
for attaching to bottle jacks. The 
cost Aaries with the number of hooks. 
Then there are bow spits, used with 
cranes, and cradle spits, which hold 
the meat in a sort of cradle, without 
piercing,, thereby saving the juices. 
The latter are -much lees used than 
formerly in pmate houses, 

Spring Covers, Patent.— 

These are made in sizes to tit any 
ordinary jar or bottle : they giip the 
vessels, and will keep the contents free 
from flies, dust, &c. They are invalu- 
able for the sick room, also for covering 
jams, pickles, &c., after a jar has been 
opened for use. Cost, fi’om Is. each. 

Steak Tongs.— These are used 
for turning chops and steaks without 
piercing the flesh. Cost, about 2b. to 

, .. .. 

Ctdaming Apparatus. — e 

CZ' 


page 18 for a good stcamiu g^ ap paratus. 
There are other similar oiieigft be had, 
and improvements are constantly being 
made in these utensils. The increased 
use of gas stoves has done a good deal 
to bring about perfection in steamers. 
iSome of the gas stove and kitchen 
range makers sell steamers very much 
on the principle of the well-known 
Captain Warren’s pot, and most of 
them are reliable, and reasonable in 
price. The plainest form of steamer 
is sho'wui with saucepan, page 3. No 
kitchen should be considered complete 
without a steamer of some kind. One 
called “ the rapid ” can be had in 
various sizes, and is used inside, not on 
the top of the saucepan. Potatoes, 
fish, poultry, puddings, &c., can he 
cooked to perfection by its aid. Cost, 
from Is. upwards, according to size. 

Stewpan. — A stewpan differs from 
a saucepan in baring alwaj’s straight 
sides. The depth varies, the deepest 
being useful for large quantities of 
ingredients, or for steaming a pudding, 
&c. Where a stewpan takes the place 
of a braising pan, as it often does, the 
moderately deep ones are the best. 
Cost, of sanitary seamless steel, from 
about 2s. 6d. to 9s. or lOs., for pans 
ranging from four to twelve inches in 
diameter. Copper ones will cost from 
about 5s. to nearly (or quite) 40s. for 
stock sizes. But copper goods are 
generally made in two qualities, hence 
muidi ^^riation in the cost. Bright tin 
stewpans, -very strong, and suited for 
close ranges or gas stoves, are sold in 
sets, witii or without lids, at 7s. 6d. 
and lOs. 6d. We can testify to their 
wear, with care. 

Stock Pot — See page 26. Stock 
pots are made of tinned copper, tinned 
ii’on, and enamelled iron. These can- 
not he kept too clean, whatever the 
material. Copper ones cost about SOs. 
for the smallest size, without tap and 
strainer; £2 with tap and strainer. 
Seamless steel cost but little more than 
half, and wrought steel are chcapei* 
still. Iron, are a trifle cheaper than 
llv: laitcv 
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Stove Uat. — These can be used 
for close ranges or gas stoves. Any- 
thing set upon them will not boil over 
or bum, therefore they effect a gi’eat 
saving of time and material, lliey 
cost under Is., and are very durable, so 
long as not placed on an open fire. 

Tea Kettle. — These can be had 
now in all sizes and to suit all kinds 
of stoves and ranges. Those with a 
corrugated bottom are considered to 
boil the quickest. A block-tin kettle 
does for a close range, but all the 
better if it has a copper bottom. Iron 
kettles are very generally used for 
hard wear. There are several patent 
kettles to be had, ailculated to decrease 
the time for boiling the w^atcr very 
considerably. Cost, varies with the 
design, size, and quality. 8omc of the 
best kettles arc showm by gas stove 
makers. 

Thermometers, or Keat In- 
dicators. — Reference is made to 
these on page 1240. Besides those for 
the oven, there are heat indicators for 
use in frying called fryometers. Some 
are of fireproof porcelain ; others of 
glass tubes on steel frames. There are 
little differences of management which 
should be pointed out to the purchaser, 
or an accident is likely to happen. 
The cost is about 9s. or 10s., on an 
average. 

Toasting Forks. — From the 
wire ones at a couple of pence, to the 
ornamental telescopic forks of the best 
class, there is a wide range- A patent 
fork, that ought to sell w'ell, is so made 
that the holder can be adjusted to any 
part of the grate, and the fork can be 
reversed by liiming the handle without 
taking off the bread. It serves just as 
well for bacon, chops, &c., and costs 
but little over Is. Its strength, too, 
should recommend it. 

Turning Tongs. —The kind that 
will be most useful are of tinned steel 
wire, and adapted for turning all sorts 
of things in the oven, or taking up 
eggs, &c., from saucepans. ’ A hundred 
uses may be found for them. They 


cost but 6d., and arc knowm as tho 
“ Helping Hand.” 

Vegetable Cntter or Slicer. 

— There are endless varieties of these. 
A good one that slices rapidly apples 
and other fruits, carrots, cucumbers, 
&c., to any degree of thickness desired, 
may be bought for 7s. fid. It serves 
equally for dried meats and other 
edibles. A cutter for preparing slices 
of fancy patterns for soups costs nearly 
10s. A cucumber slice may be bought 
for a trifle ; and it is impossible to cut 
w'ith a knife as thinly and evenly as 
with a slice. Then there are more 
complicated and costly articles, only of 
use in large kitchens. Again, there 
are handy little things, from about 
28. fid., that arc calculated to save time 
and labour, and w-ould be a boon to 
many. One, at the latter price, called 
the rotary, is good for j)otatoe8 and 
other vegetables. A paring-machine 
at 8s. fid. will pare vegetables and 
fruit, and will also core and slice 
apples. Of |)arer8 for potatoes only 
there are any number. 

Vegetable Knives, Ladles, 
Scoops, Arc. — Under these heads 
many things might be detailed if sjwtce 
allowed. The knives are called, also, 
garnishing or root knives, and cost 
from about Is. or Is. fid. each upwrards. 
All want careful drying, the ridged 
ones especially. Ladles are handy for 
taking up vegetables from the boiling- 
pot. Scoops are used for balls, olives, 
and the like ; fiuted and plain may be 
bought in a number of sizes and shapes. 
Spiral and other cutters can be got 
where the knives are sold. As they 
arc not required by everybody, only 
the best shops stock them. 

Vegetable Preee or Masker. 

— Made of wood, with a strong handle ; 
tho nrcsR, being concave in Bha^M), is 
adapted for mashing ve^tables, or 
rubbing purges through a sieve. Cost, 
about 9d. 

Wire Trays or Stands.— These 
are light, and used for cooling pastry 
and little fancy cakes after biking, or 
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for drying thorn after icing, &c. They 
cost about 2s. A sieve can often re- 
place them in ordinary kitchens ; but 
where fancy dishes are made in any 
number they arc almost a necessity. 

Warren’s Cookinff Pot— Com- 
petent judges consider that less food is 
wasted when cooked in this i)ot than 
by any other known method. The 
meat or other food is put in an almost 
air-tight chamber, heated by steam, 
and is i)ractically cooked in its own 
vapour. For campers-out nothing 
could be more useful ; for a few bricks 
may be aiTanged, with spaces betw’een, 
ami tilled wdth coal or coke, and the 
pot put on the top. There is nothing 
to do but kec]) up the fire to the end of 
the cooking ; and the contents of the 
l)ot will be as well cooked and as 
savoury as if served up in Parisian 
cftfe. A hint about pots of this class 
(including jill sorts (tf steamers) of 
gencml application is this : when 
not in use, after thorough cleansing, 
put the pfirts away sepanitely. Po 
not pack them all together as sho’^m in 
shop- windows. More room is wanted, 
it is true ; but the gain in flavour of 
the viands cooked is sufficient reward 
for the trouble. Anotheu' hint. When 
washing, look well to the rims. Any 
good ironmonger will supply the pots, 
w’ith full directions for their use. 
They aie not low-priced, but they are 
cheap. Other first-rate cooking utensils, 
also invented by Captain Warren, may 
be got where the pots are. 

Whisks. — There ai’e several kinds. 


Some are shown in the chapter on 
Eqgs. Others, rather larger, and at a 
cost of about 28. 6d., serve for beating 
up small quantities of batter, and cuke, 
and other mixtures. Ora; very good 
one is complete with bowl at 48. ; but 
the whisk may be had separately and 
fastened to any table, an ordinary bowl 
being held under it. Those w'ho fail 
to beat up anything to their satisfaction 
by hand are advised to invest in a 
little machine. Then, for use on a 
larger scale, there are whisks or mixers 
(compound action) of the kind used by 
confectioners, but on a smaller scale. 
The first size costs about 17s. 6d., up 
to about doulde for ordinary family 

USC- 

Wooden, and other Spoons. 

— A good supply should be at hand, 
and of various sizes, from the largest, 
suitabh; for stirring jam, &:c., to the 
smallest, about the size of a dessert- 
spoon. A boil- up now and then in 
water with a little soda sweetens the 
spoons. Enamelled sjjoons arc ^•ely 
nice, and, being shaped like a table- 
spoon, are convenient for mixing liquids 
with flour, &c. These are nicer than 
common iron spoons. Cost, from about 
2d. to 6d., or more. Tammy spoons 
are the largest, and cost about 9d. 
each. These aie of veiy strong wood. 

Torkshire Pudding Tins.— 

These are as varied in quality as ether 
utensils. They should be stout, espe- 
cially at the corners, otherT^ise are 
soon worn out. 


FOOD IN SEASON. 


The following table is not put forward as perfect. The difficulties 
that strew the path of the writer of such tables are greater than many 
would imagine. One is that, owing to a very early season, certain fruits 
and veget>^les may be in the markets before their average time (and 
we are not thinking of forced articles). Then a thing that is plentiful in 
one part of the country may be quite unobtainable in another, owing to 
difficulties of transit and the like. Or climatic and other causes may 
operate against what should be a general supply. Then it should not be 
taken (tliough this applies more directly to fish) that a thing on sale is of 
necessity in season. There is a difference, with a very real distinction. 
Tliere may be months in the year when certain fish not down in our list 
may be on sale ; and in some instances it may not be actually unwhole- 
some, but, from j>erfectly natural causes, it will not be in its best season. 

Referring to game, the foreign supply that is poured into the markets 
as soon as our own ceases is not obtainable in all towns. And with 
vegetables and fruit, crop 8?em8 to succeed crop now at such a rate that 
for many commodities it would seem that in the near future there will be 
no season. One has but to think of oranges to see the force of this 
argument. Many things are in season whenever they can be got; and the 
weather plays such a part that one can hardly give an approximate time. 
Blackberries and others of the class illustrate our meaning. Many 
vegetables now' may be set down as obtainable all the year round, thanks 
to our supplies from abroad ; but respecting very early kinds, the 
facilities for obtaining them are not equal, given the best-filled purse, 
wliere one has to depend upon shops and markets, for all know how much 
they vaiy. 

Meat of all kinds has been sufficiently treated under the various 
headings. . {See Index.) 


J'ANOAnV. 

l^oultry and Black game 

(foreign), capons, chickens, caper- 
cailzie, ducks, fowls, geese, hares, 
landrails, larks, pigeons, pheasants, 
partridges, plovers (golden and grey), 
ptarmigan, rabbits, snipe, turkeys, teal, 
wddgeon, woodcock. 

Fish. — Bloaters, brill, carp, cod, 
crabs, crayfish, doreys, eels, flounders, 
gurnet, haddock, hake, halibut, her- 
rings, lobstei-s, oysters, perch, pike, 
plaice, scallops, skate, smelts, soles, 
r«prats, tench, turbot, whiting. 

— ^Articilok'dls (JferhMtem), 


beetroot, cardoons, can*ots, celeiy, 
cucumbei'S, ^rlic, greens, horseradish, 
kale, leeks, lettuce, onions, parsnips, 
potatoes, salsify, savoys, shalots, tur- 
nips. Salads and dried herbs. 

Fruit. — Almonds, apjiles, Iwinanas, 
cocoa-nuts, cobnuts, chestnuts, figs, and 
other dried fruits, grapes, lemons, 
melons (water), oranges, pears, pinos, 
and rhubarb (forced). 

FEBRUARY. 

FouUry and Game . — ^The same as 
Jantiavy, with the addition of prairie 
hdnei, 
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Fish . — As last month, with the addi- 
tion of whitebait, cockles, and salmon. 
Mackerel uncertain. 

Vegetables . — As before, with broccoli, 
mushrooms, spinach, tomatoes, and 
tumip-iops. Endive and French let- 
tuce should be g:ood. 8ea-kale should 
be plentiful. 

Fruit . — About the same as last 
month. Forced strawbemes probably 
in. 

MARCH. 

Poultry and Game . — About the same 
as Ftsbruary, with the addition of 
ducklings, ortolans, quails, and ruffs 
and reeves. Pheasants over, also part- 
ridges and plovers by the middle of 
the month. 

Fish. — Carp, pike, perch, and tench 
are out of scrison on the 15th. 
Mullet arc in, also smoked cud’s roe, 
digby chicks, and kippers. Not much 
change generally. 

Vegetables.— -Afi last month, but more 
abundant and chcai)cr. Cairots not 
very good. Foreign new potatoes 
should be in. Siunach should be in. 

Fruit. — About the same as last 
month. 

Al'HIL, 

Poultry and Game. — Capons, chickens, 
ducks and ducklings, fowls and Guinea 
fowls, hares and leverets, ortolans, 
pigeons, i)rairie hens, rabbits, and ruffs 
and ri‘eves. 

Fish. — liloaters, brill, cod, crabs, 
doreys, eels, flounders, gunict, haddock 
(flesh and smoked), halibut, lobsters, 
mackerel, oj'stcrs, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, scallops, shrimps, skate, smelts, 
soles, sprats, trout, turbot, whitebait, 
whiting, and kinds named last month. 

Vegetables . — Asparagus should be in ; 
others about the same as last month. 
Celery not so good. Carrots and 
turnips often poor about this month. 
Balads plentiful. 

Fruit . — Brazil nuts in ; not much 
change ; jjears getting scarce. 


MAY. 

Poultry and Game . — Prairie hens out; 


otherwise the list stands about the 
same. 

F'ish. — Not much change; cod goes 
off from this month to the end of 
August. Bass is in ; oysters are out 
(strictly), though cooking oysters are 
obtainable. Scallops are over. Salmon, 
lobsters, and crabs should be very 
good this month, and last through the 
summer. 

Vegetables. — About the Sfime sorts, 
but cheaper than last month. 

Fruit. — Not much change ; green 
gooselxjnies and French cunanls 
should be in 

JUNE. 

Poultry and —Goslings and 

turkey poults should be in ; other 
sorts about the same. 

F'ish. — Bass, bloaters, cockles, crabs, 
gurnet, haddock, lobsters, mackerel, 
plaice, prawns, salmon, shiimps, skate, 
sole.«, trout, turbot, whitebait, and 
whiting. After the l«5th, porch, pike, 
and tench. 

Vegetables. — About the same ; n(‘W 
caiTots and tumips should be in ; 
j)eas should be plentiful. ISIushrooms 
should be clKwip. 

Fruit. — Cheriies, curranis, rasp- 
berrie.'j, and stmwberries should be 
in full season ; others as last month. 

JULY. 

Poultry ami Game. — About the same ; 
French and English pigeons should be 
plentiful, also quails. 

F'ish. ■ — Eels may be obtainable. 
ISIullet should be plentiful ; ling, lemon 
soles, doreys, and crawfish should be in ; 
crayfish probably ; others about the 
sjime as last month. 

Vegetables. — Much the same, but 
there should be a plentiful supply of 
cabbages, cauliflowers, French and scar- 
let runner and broad beans, and vege- 
table marrows ; also herbs and salads in 
plenty. Walnuts for pickling. 

Fruit. — About the same, but much 
depends on the season, especially w'ith 
regard to stone fruit ; ripe gooseberries 
should be plentiful, and apples may 
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I)C in. Bilbemes (and other hemes), 
probably. 

AUGUST. 

Poultty attd Game, — Caiwns, 

( hii'kens. dut'ks, fowls, ptsliiifTs. ^'ouso, 
and planinjjMn. fn«n tlu* hans. 

Ieveri‘ls, pigtHUis J)lovors. cpiails, rab- 
bits, snijH*. teal, turkey jHui Its, widsr**^*!! 
and wiHxletH’k. 

Fifih. — Bmini, brill, blojitois. kb^. 
nKl, crabs, crawfish, crayfisli. dab>, 
dace, don'vs, iris, floundei's. ^raylin::. 
^;urnet,haddu ks frt\sh and dried .hake. 
hciTinfifs (frt‘sh', kipjH'rs, lemon soles, 
lobsters, inackt'rel, mussels, }daiet‘. 
prawns, ralmon, whitt'bait. anti w}^itin^^ 

Vrgetahlvs . — About the same ; mush- 
rooms should be plentiful. Peas may 
be over ; l)eans more |.dentiful ; wilsify 
nuiy be obtainable. 

Fnnt. — A pood supply pencrally. 
Aj)ples, apricots, peaches, and plums 
should be plentiful ; raspbenies and 
straw’lKJrries most likely c)ver, but 
uncertain ; pears and melons (ibiindant. 

SEPTEMUKK. 

FouUvif and Game . — Turkeys and 
paiiridpes in; other soils mueh the 
same. Quails are over. 

Fifth. — Salmon, trout, and whitebait 
out. Oysters in. Eels should b(‘ j 
pood, also cod. Winkles and wh(*lks | 
often good this month; also sturgeon, j 
Not much general change. 

Vegetables . — Much the siime ; jilenty 
of choice, including salads and herbs. 
Scorzoneni may be in. 

Fruit. — Damsons, medlars, and 
quinces should 1x5 in; also walnuts: 
currants over ; others much th{! same. 

OCTOnEll. 

Fonitry and Game . — Black game, 
ca])ons, chickens, caijorcailzie. ducks, 
fowls, gi'cse, grouse*, hare's, larks, 
])artndges, jheasants, ])le)Aers, ptar- 
migan, rabbits, snipe, teal, turkeys, 
widgeon, and woodcock. 

i'We. - Blf>at(*rs, brill (very geioel), 
carp, crabs, cod (fine), doreys, cels, 
flounders, haddock, halibut, nerrings. 


; mackerel, mullet (uncertain), mussels 
I oysters, iwrch, plaiw, pike, scallops, sea’ 
1 bri'uin, shrimps, skate, smelts, 8turg(K)n 
I temh. turbot, whiting, and 8hell.fi„h 
; as in the suminor months gtmcrallv. 
j Veyefab/rs.—ArUrhokos (Jerusuiem^ 

I iHH'triHd, Bruss<ds sprouts, caj)8ie*uiu.s 
! ciiulifluw*ers. etimds, celery, chillies 
Fremeh Is'ans, gurlie*. grmjH, he»ise^ 
nidi.4i. h'cks. oniel^^. |>:ir«nips, putatues, 

Nivi.ys, seurled runnel n, spinac h, loma- 
tuniipN vegetable* nmiTows. 

f/7o7. Apples, a])rieots, iMinanas, 
fig>. grajH's. lemons, int*dlars, melons, 
ne*et.‘irine*s. oranges, |H5uehe*s, pe*ars, 

I jdne‘s, variiUis nuts and drit'd fruits. 

\OVE.MKElt. 

Poultry and Game.— Phi* Siinic as last 
month, w ith the addition of landrails. 

Fish. — Sprats should lx* in; mulled 
and sea -bream out ; not much change* 
g(*norally, but uncertain ; hake should 
lx* obtainable*. 

Vegetables. — Be'ans and marrows 
over, oth(‘rwi8e mueh the same*. 

Fruit. — Pome*granates and quinces 
to be fielded to the* list of kist month. 

DF.CEMHKU. 

Poultry and 6Vfw#c.— Engli.sh gi*oiiso 
and ptannigfin going out, foreign 
}>tanuigan e*e>niing in; others about 
the same. 

Fish. — Brill, bloaters, carp, cod, 
doreys, (5cls, flounders, gurnet, halibut, 
hemngs, luieldoe*k, ling, oysters and 
shell - fish generally, perch, pike', 
smelts, soles, skate*, sprats, tenc h, and 
will t ing. 

Veyet aides. — Artie hokes (JeTUsak'm) , 
lK*e*tro()l, cfiiTots, (*e*le‘ry, cuciiinhcis. 
Cfirdoons, garlic*, gi*e*e'ns, horseradish. 
le'e*ks, le*ttucos (Fre*neh), onions 
(English and foreign), parsnijis, seivoys, 
salsify, sjiinaeh, find lomatoc's (un- 
cert ain ) . I )ricd he t1 is. 

Vruit. — Apples, bananas, figs, gnipes, 
lemons, melons, orange^s (Tangerine's 
filso), iiines, rhubarb (foreoel), w’alnuls, 
and a variety of other nuts and dric'd 
fruits for the festive season. 
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BEMJLBKS. 

PouUry and (ramc.—Rabbits and hares can be got the year round ; 
leverets are good in the summer, but the otliers are best from September 
to April. Pigeons, either English or foreign, are pretty generally obtain- 
able. Guinea fowls, sometimes to be had earlier in the year than we have 
given, but the supply is uncertain and the quality variable. Quails are 
uncertain; sometimes scarce or poor early in their season. Russian 
partridges sometimes good and cheap, but all supplies from abroad are 
subject to much fluctuation. 

Fiffh . — Mackerel depends much upon the \ceather for supply and 
quality ; the same may be said of herrings and many other fish. {Shell- 
fish variable ; lobsters often scarce and dear in the spring. Many kinds 
that are only to be had locally arc not given. Elat fish of the plaice class 
should not be selected whenever it is thin, waterj', and in poor condition. 

Vegetables. — Supplies from abroad, also English grown, at high 
prices, earlier than given in our list. Herbs fresh or dried, in season 
always. Salads vary in the time of their appearance, and the price, both 
In me grown and foreign. Rare vegetables (/.c., high-priced, and only 
obtainable in London, as a rule) not given above. {See the chapteis on 
Y EOETABLKS.) 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 
IN COOKERY. 


A»p%c. — A savoury jolly, mostly used | 
for garnishing. 

Assiettefi. — Small entrees; not more 
than one plate will hold. 

Attclets or lldtelets. — Simill skewers ; 
when of silver, or plated, they arc 
used in dishing up. 

All Bleu, — Fish cooked in wine with 
flavourers. 

Ah Gras. — Dressed with meat stock. 

An Jus, — In the natural juice or 
gravy, 

Au Maigre, — A dish in which meat 
is not used : a fast-day dish. 

An Katurel. — Plain, simple cookery; 
or anything served raw, as oysters. 

Bain-Marie. — A vessel for holding 
water to keep dishes hot, {See page 82.) 

Jiarde. — A piece of bacon tied over 
the breasts of birds, k(.\ {See page 13,) 

Batterie de Cmslne. — A complete set 
of cooking apparatus. 

Bechamel. — A sauce. {See jjage^ 89.) 

Beiffuet. — Another name for fritter. 

Bisque. — A shell-fish soup 

Blanc, — White. Anything used in 
cooking to give a more delicate appear- 
ance; as white broth or milk for 
boiling poultry or fish. 

Blanch. — To improve the taste and 
appearance of many viands by blanch- 
ing. {See page 261, under Sweet- 
inirAns.) 

Blanquette . — Meat served in thick 
white sauce, with egg-yolks to thicken. 

Boiichees. — ^Iilouthfuls. Tiny patties 
filled with various preparations. 

Boudins. — Delicate dishes from force- 
meat. 

Bouilli.— A piece of boiled beef; the 
foundation of the French pot-au-feu. 


Bouillon. — The common soup of 
France ; the liquor from the bouilli. 

Bonquet-Garni. — A bunch of herbs 
used to flavour any dish, and removed 
before sernng. 

Braise. — To cook in a closely-covered 
vessel, as desenbed on page 6. 

Bt'aisiere. — The pan used for 
braising. 

Brioche. — A very light bun-like cake. 
{See Cakes.) 

Brnnoisc. — Clear soup with vege- 
tables. {See ])age 39.) 

Caisses. — Little cases of paper or 
china, in which various savouries are 
served. 

Canape.— A round crouton with a 
puree on it ; a small savoury. 

Cannelons. — Little rolls of pastry, 
variously filled. 

Caramel . — Bund sugar. {Sec Biiowx- 
ING, page 34.) 

Casserole. — A shape of rice to be 
filled with a ragout or other jorepara- 
tion. Also a stewpan. 

Civet . — A thick, rich, dark stew of 
hare or venison. 

Clarify. — To clear by stniining, and 
by the jud of whites and shells of eggs, 
and raw meat. 

^ Compote. — A dish of meat or small 
birds, served in a pile ; or fruits served 
in the same way in syrup. 

Consomme. — A strong, clear soup. 

^ Coquilles. — Shells. Shell - shaped 
dishes for serving oysters and other 
savouries. 

Couronne^ Eii . — To serve anything, as 
cutlets or fritters, in a crown or 
ring. 

Croquette. — A savoui’y mince of fish; 
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game, poultry, or meat, shaped and 
fried. 

Croute, CroAtoriy Crousiade. — {See 
description in Garnishes.) 

Charlotte.— k. dish made in a mould 
of a particular shape. 

Cnartrense. — A dish made in a , 
mould, which is lined in various ways, { 
according to the natm*e of the dish, 
whether sweet or savoury, &c. (Ex- 
plained in the recipes. ) 

Chandfrold. — A thick sauce ft r 
masking purposes. 

Dnriole. — Anything cooked in a 
dariole mould. 

Entrees. — The comer dishes w'cre 
thus termed some time ago. Now 
applied to the made dishes served 
hefore the roast. 

Entremets. — Savoury or sweet second- 
course dishes. 

Epigramme or Epigram. — An entree 
in which two materials, or two .shapes 
of one material, are placed alternattdy 
in a ring. 

Escalopes. — Collops. 

EspagnoU. — A nch, brown, Spanish 
sauce. 

Farce. — roroem(\at or stuffing. 

Fenilletage. — A rich, light i>uff 
paste. 

Filet or Fillet. — A piece of meat, 
poultry, game, or fish, cut clear of the 
bone, and served neatly ; the undercut 
of a sirloin of b(;of. 

Financihe. — A rich ragout or sauce, 
containing truffles, sweetbread, Ac. 
{See recipes for uses.) 

Flan. — A French custard. 

Flettr. — A pastry-caso for sweets or 
savouries. 

Fondue. — A kind of pudding made 
from cheese. 

Fricandeau. ■ — A piece of meat, 
larded and braised. {See i)age 265.) i 

Fricassee. — A rich white dish of 
meat, or poultry, or fish, with sauce. 

Fritter. — Anything encased in bat- 
ter, or coated with egg, &c., and fried. 
Or batter fried in the form of small 
pancakes. 

Friture. — The substance used for 
frying the fritters. 

Galantine . — ^IMeat or poultry, boned, 


stuffed, and rolled, then cooked, and 
decorated in various ways. 

Garniture . — The garnish or adjuncts 
to a dish. 

Gdtcan . — A sort of cake (May 
often be served as a pudding.) 

GlaeL — A glaze made from sugar. 
{See Glace Icings.) 

Glaze. — A stiff jelly from stock. 
{See page 10.) 

Godireav. — A good savoury force- 
meat. 

Gratin^ An. — Meat, fish, &c., cooked 
in a dish with sauce, crumbs, and 
flavourings, and served in the dish. 

Grenadins. — Kound slices of meat, 
larded, Jind served in sauce. 

Haricot. — A stew of vegetables and 
meat ; originally a dish of meat with 
haricots : hence the name. 

Hors d'GHuvres. — Small relishes 
serv’ed at the Ixigiiming of dinner. 

Julienne. — Clear soup, with vege- 
tables in strips. 

Kromeskies. — Savoury mixtures of 
meat and sauce, rolled in bacon and 
baiter, and fried. (Detailed in recipes.) 

J^arding. — The insertion of pieces 
of bacon into meat. {See page 13.) 

Lardoons or Lardons . — The lueces of 
bacon used in larding. 

Liaison . — A mixture of cream, eggs, 
&c., used to bind and thicken sauces 
and soups. 

Luting , — A paste used to “ lute ’’ or 
fasten the lids on dishes of potted 
game, &c. 

Macedoines. — Mixtures of fruits cr 
vegetables. 

Marinade . — A liquor in W'hich to 
steep meat or fish, to heighten the 
flavour. 

Masl'y To . — To coat anything wdth 
sauce, icing, Ac., according to the 
nature of the dish. 

Matelote . — A good fish stew with wdne. 

Mayonnaise . — A cold sauce ; a good 
salad dressing. 

Menu . — The bill of fare. 

Meringue . — A mixture of sugar and 
'whites of raw eggs, used in various 
ways. 

Miroion . — Little slices of meat with 
sauce ; the meat served in a ring. 
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Ftmada. — An ingredient in force- 
meats. 

Papillotey E», — Cutlets, &c., cookcid 
in papers, and sent to table in the 
papers. 

Piece de Pesistmcc.— The prinoip<al 
joint at dinner. 

Poia^e- Soup. 

PoUan-Pen . — A pot used in France 
for making stock ; now a})plic(l to the 
broth made in the pot. 

(-lear Honj>, witli sjn ing 
vegetables of various sorts. 

Purie . — A substance reduced to a 
pulp by pounding, sunung, &c. 

Qi<eMelles.—^h^x:s of meat, g-jiiiic, 
fish, &c., cooked in stock. (Described 
ill recipes.) 

Paffont . — A rich mixture of meat, Ac , 
with sauce ; used as a garnish, or for 
filling patties, Ac. 

Jlanwkins or Pamequins. — Various 
preparations baked in cases. (See 
recipes.) 

lichres. — (See Removes.) 

Uemovefi. — (See Maiie Dishes in 
Index.) 

Itisaoks. — Mixtures of me-it and 


sauce, enclosed in pastry, and fried. 
(See recipes.) 

Roux . — ^Thickenings of flour and 
butter. 

Salmis . — Rich hashes of game. 
rcciiies.) 

Sauter . — To cook in a saute pan, 
with a small quantity of fat. 

Serviette. A la. —To dish on or in a 
serviette. 

Sorbet. ~ A semi-frozen ic<‘, well- 
flavourt^d. (-SV Ices.) 
i Souffle . — A light kind of pudding, 

: sw<'(‘t or savoury. 

Supreme . — A rich white sauce. A 
good entree, composed of the best 
parts of poultry W’ith sauce. 

Tammy or Tamis . — A woollen cloth 
for straining sauces, Ac., to make 
them smooth. 

Turban . — A dish made in a turban- 
mould. (See page 197.) 

Veloute , — A rich white sauce. (See 
jiage 104.) 

Vol-au-Vent . — A rich pastry-case 
filled wdth a savoury ragout, or 
with fruits ; decorated in various 
w’avs. 



THE MANAGEMENT AND DUTIES 
OF SERVANTS. 


By Phyllis Buownk. 

MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 

The prosperity and comfort of a Lonsoliold — no matter whether it is largo 
or small— depend very greatly upon the efficiency, honesty, and fidelity of 
the servants who belong to it. Therefore, tlie subject of the management 
of servants must be regarded as important by those whose duty it is to 
jireside over a home and a family. 

Of late years tlie relations between mistresses and servants have been 
considerably strained ; and unfortunately, there is every reason to believe 
that the difficulty that has arisen is on the increase. In the world of 
domestic service demoralisation apparently prevails, and on all hands dis- 
satisfaction with present arrangements is expressed. Mistresses complain 
that good servants are x*arely to be found : that the inferior servants who 
have to be (mgaged make unreasonable demands, are selfish, unskilled, and 
candess. Servants, on tlie other liand, declare that domestic service is 
intolerable : that mistresses arc over-oxacting, allow neither liberty nor 
relaxation : and that employment in the factory or the workshop is 
preferable to household service. 

This unpopularity of domestic service which exists amongst people who 
ought naturally, we feel, to bo in service, is the more deplorable because 
domestic service in a good house ought to be— for young women, at any rate 
— the most agreeable of occupations. When engaged in domestic service 
under a good mistress, a girl is being trained to perform those duties of a wife 
and mother vVhich wdll, in all probability, ultimately devolve on her ; she has a 
comfortable home, nourishing food, and every reasonable need is supplied. 
The expenses of her living are defrayed, and she enjoys the protection which 
a home affords. The mistress, too, who has engaged reliable efficient 
servants is greatly to be congratulated. For her the trials of domestic* 
management arc reduced to a minimum, and if her house is well ordert^d, 
the wheels of the domestic machine run smoothly, and there is no unplea- 
sant friction. If, therefore, matters could be so arranged that domestic 
service should be once more popular, and if. by any means, servants could 
be properly f rained to do tlu*ir w ork, and edu(*ated to fulfil its duties, great 
benefit would accrue to the community at large. 

It is believed that these desirable conditions are not entirely impossible 
of attainment. To bring them wdfhiii reach, however, both mistresses and 
servants w^ould liave to realise that moderate concessions on botli sides are 
reasonable, and they would have to be prepared to make those concessions. 
Then if before the domestic entered on the term of service, an exact 
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Rnderstandinj? could be arrived at as to what both parties to the agreement 
were to demand and to receive, the terms being observed, harm on j ought 
to be the result. 

True it is that even under these circumstances the difficulty of lack of 
training for service would still be left unsolved ; but even here the prospect 
is not as dark as at first sight appears. We have at least the hopeful sign 
that no one denies the fact that training is required ; and attempts, partial 
and limited, but earnest, are being made by well-meaning peox>le to meet it. 
The best remedy for the evil would be that mistresses who understand 
household work should be willing to take respectable young girls into their 
service, and teach them how household work should be don'', and that 
mothers of would-ba servants should encourage their daughters to go out 
into service young, and should allow them to begin to work at the foot of 
the ladder, gradually fitting themselves for a more important position. 
Although the dearth of “experienced servants is so much felt, it is 
questionable whether what are called experienced servants are as great a 
treasure as they are supposed to be. Very often they are quite as exj)eri- 
enced in prejudice and exaction as they are in the best methods of doing 
their wort. Real experience, when combined with honesty and willingness, 
is of almost priceless value ; but it is not easily found. If mistressf's who 
cannot discover it would now and again try the experiment of taking a 
young girl from a respectable home, and teaching her the details of domestic 
work, gradually, and at regular intervals of time, raising her wages as she 
became more competent, servants would not “change ” as frequently as they 
now do, and the peace and happiness of the liome would not be so constantly 
disturbed because tiiere are new arrivals in the kitchen. 

We find, then, that for the successful management of servants there 
must be moderate concessions to each other from both the parties concerned ; 
an exact understanding at the time the engagement is made as to what 
each is expected to do and to give, and a thorough training in domestic 
work on the part of the worker. In other words, there must be a comi)ro- 
hension of, and respect for, tlie rights and duties of both mistresses and 
servants. It will, jx'rhaps, be well if we first say a few words on each of 
the points conceming wliich there is difference of opinion between em- 
ployers and servants, and afterwards describe in detail the duties which 
special servants are expected to perform. 

CHOOSING SERVANTS. 

In moderate-sized households the master of a house generally chooses 
and engages the men servants employed, and the mistress chooses the 
women servants ; although in very large establishments these duties are 
committed to trusty retainers. Thus, when there is a house steward, he 
both engages and dismisses all servants, both male and female. When 
there is no house steward the master engages the butler, the coachman, and 
his own valet, sometimes also the footmen and the grooms ; occasionally 
he engages the butler and the coachman, and deputes the former to engage 
the men servants for indoors and the coachman to engage the grooms. In 
the same way the mistress engages the housekeeper, ladies’-maids, and 
nurses, and the housekeeper engages the women servants. Obviously, 
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arrangements of this sort must vary with the size and nature of the 
establishment. 

Many opportunities of obtaining domestic servants are available. Of 
these, the best known are private inquiries amongst i>ersonal friends and 
tradespeople, advertisements in newspapers, and registry offices. By far 
the most satisfactory way of solving the difficulty is to engage a servant 
through a friend.^ If friends are not able to furnish the requisite informa- 
tion, it is well to inquire of the tradespeople, many of whom make assistance 
of this sort a means of securing custom. Should this means also fail, the 
employer should eitiier advertise in a respectable newspaper, or filter 
her name at a registry office. There are disadvantages and advantages 
belonging to botli methods, which have to be considered. 

The value of well-managed and high-class registry offices can scarcely 
be over-estimated. They furnish a means of communication between those 
who want work and those who have work to give, which is of great assist- 
ance to both. Against these offices no objection can be raised. Experience, 
however, has brought many employers to the conclusion that for every one 
office that is to be relied on, half a dozen are mere risky speculations, the 
object of the agent being merely to extort money from those who are in 
difficulties. The rule laid down by many registry agents that the em- 
ployer should pay the fee before being suited with a domestic is not to the 
employer’s advantage, and those who have to hire servants should protest 
against it. When this arrangement is made the agent has no inducement 
to make an effort to suit the customer. A much more satisfactory condition 
exists when the rule is made that half the fee should be paid for registra- 
tion, the remainder when a suitable servant is engaged. If tliis arrange- 
ment could be made general, registry offices would bo much more helpful 
than they now are. 

An advertisement in a respectable newspaper is a much ax>proved means 
of obtaining servants. Here the choice of tiie newspaper is a matter which 
calls for judgment. Servants usually advertise in pajjers with a low scale 
of charges. When searching for an advertisement, tlierefore, it is advisable 
to consult one of these. When inserting an advertisement, it is to be 
remembered that the better sort of servants go to the newspaper ; it is 
accessible to them, and they can consult it before leaving their last place ; 
consequently, when inserting an advertisement, it is well to choose a 
newspaper that is read in good families, and likely to come under the 
notice of superior efficient persons. 

The wording of an advertisement that is to be inserted has much to do 
with success in this direction. Very naturally, domestics in want of a 
situation are on the look-out for something definite. They like to know 
exactly what wages will be offered, how many there are in family, how 
many servants are kept, and details of a similar nature. Accurate informa- 
tion of this sort counts with them for more than do stock phrases, such as 
“ good wages and a comfortable home for a steady, respectable person.” 
The term “ good ” is relative. The address also should be clearly stated, 
and the hours during which application may be made and the sort cf 
reference required should be plainly laid down. When it is possible, a 
personal inter vicrw and a pei'^onal character should be insist’^ du • tb^ are 
the inbl’e likely tb leUd td Sitlsfa^cfry results. 
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ENGAGING SERVANTS. 

Tho painful discipline associated with changing servants would have to 
be endured much less frequently tlian it is if employers were more careful 
than they are in engaging servants and in giving and receiving characters. 
When engaging a servant, for instance, an employer is too often contented 
to ask a few stock questions, which amount to nothing at all, and whicli 
both tho contracting parties estimate very fairly. It would be much more 
satisfactory if an attempt were made to arrive at a clear and accurate 
understanding of the duties that would have to be performed by the 
servants, and of the privileges that would be allowed ; more important 
still, of those that will be refused by the employer. The chief reason why 
res[)ectable servants do not settle in their places is that they come 
expecting too much, and that too much is expected from them. It is 
comparatively easy to face both discomfort and incapacity when we 
anticipate them, and are prepared for them, but to have to put up with the 
one and endure the other when we looked for efficiency and skilful service 
is very disappointing. It is in this direction that tho suggestion is made 
of employing means to avoid the deadlock in the relations between 
employers and domestics with which society is threatened. If only there 
could bo a clear understanding before an engagement is made of what it 
was reasonable to ask and just to grant in laying down the regulations 
of domestic service, the disputes and discontent which now exivst would 
speedily subside. When considering these regulations, however, it is 
necessary that employers should realise that the conditions of service are 
not what they were some years ago, and that the workers of the present 
day will not accept the limitations which once they would have thought 
perfectly reasonable. Mistresses who acknowledge this fact, and act upon 
it, got good servants, and keep them ; those who figlit against fate, and 
are determined to adhere to the old traditions, are always changing. 

When the propositions between employer and employed as to the 
terms of service are satisfactory, and are agreed to by the two coiitractiiig 
parties, it is usual for the person seeking engagement to give references as 
to character to the former employer. If the character proves satisfactory, 
and if regulations are accepted, the servant is engaged, and the time is 
fixed for her to enter upon her work. 

’ DISMISSING SERVANTS. 

Unless a special arrangement otherwise is mad», it is usually understood 
that the agreement for domestic service is for an in lefinite period, 
terminable by either of tl)« two contracting parties giv iig a month’s 
warning to the other, or on the part- of tho employer b^ in taut dismissal 
on f ayment of a month’s wages. This power of putting an end to the 
engagement is absolute, and no other condition is required excepting the 
month’s warning or the month’s wages. Sometimes a demand is made for 
the servant’s board for a month as well as the month's wages, but, as a 
matter of law, the payment of board is extraordinary. Legally, tho 
servant is entitled only to a month’s w'ages, calculated on tlie basis of thq 
Umiua'l wage. ... 
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A servant can be summarily dismissed without either notice or a 
month's wage in advance, for insobriety, dishonesty, or gross impropriety 
of conduct, or for disobedience to lawful orders. When, however, a step 
of this kind is taken without just cause, the employer is liable to an action 
for damages ; on the other hand, a servant is at liberty to leave his work 
without notice if denied reasonable food and lodging, or if cruellv and 
improperly treated either by the employer or any of his dependents. 

CHARACTERS. 

One of the most onerous duties that devolves upon the employer of 
domestic labour is the giving of a character to discharged servants. For 
those who have to engage servants, a jiersonal character is much to be 
preferred, and by many it is strongly insisted on, not only because there is 
more opportunity for imposition with a written character, but also because 
information can be more easily obtained from an interview than by 
correspondence, and particulars can be gleaned from questions and ans^vers 
which could not be learnt from a letter. 

Householders ought to understand that while it is not compulsory on 
an employer to give a servant a character, yet if tliat character is given, 
it must be truthful, without extenuation or exaggeration, nothing being 
stated that could not be substantiated in a court of law. To give untrue 
characters is not only unfair to employers and employed, it is also an 
illegal action, and the individual who does it is liable to certain penalties. 
Supposing a householder were to give a dishonest servant a character for 
honesty, and that servant were afterwards to rob his new master, the 
person who gave the false character would be liable to an action, and to 
compensate the sufferer for tho wrong sustained. Nor must it be thought 
that in this matter tho law protects employers only. If a servant who 
merits a good character receives a bad one, redress can be obtained. A 
bad character untruly and maliciously given renders the person who gives 
it liable to an action for defamation ; although until the untruthfulness and 
malice are proved the communication is regarded as privileged, and no 
action is maintainable. 

It is to be noted that a servant cannot legally demand a second 
character from a former employer, although from kindly motives this is 
sometimes given. When questions as to character have to be sent to an 
address at a distance, annoyance and delay would frequently be avoided if 
in the first instance inquiry w^ere made at the post-office of the district to 
ascertain if the address were genuine. 

PERQUISITES. 

It is a vexed question in many households whether or not a servant is 
morally entitled to receive from the tradesmen a percentage or commission on 
goods supplied for household use. Not many years ago domestic servants — 
and especially those who belonged to large establ'shm^nts—were accustomed 
to claim their “.perquisites*’ in this way, and it was not unusual for the 
perquisites of a cook to amnniit.to more than her wages, -According-to an 
unwritten code well-known and hoirr'ire'i in the servants’ hcdly the s 'rvanfs 
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who paid the bills received a percentage from the tradesman of Is. in the 
pound. The old newspapers and wax candle ends were the property of 
the butler; the lady’s-maid had the left-off garments of the mistress, 
the valet those of the master ; tlie housemaid had oddments left in the 
bedrooms ; the cook had the dripping, the kitchen-maid the kitchen 
grease, and the scullery-maid the bones. 

The system thus df scribed was a most disastrous one for both employers 
and servants ; and it was a fruitful cause of dishonesty and extravagance. 
Fortunately, it is falling into disuse, and still more into disfavour, and 
there are many first-class households where it is entirely forbidden. 
The sooner it disappears altogether, the better for everyone concerned. 
It would be well if both employers and servants were made to realise that 
not only is the custom immoral and injurious, but it is also dishonest, and 
therefore illegal. The agent of one party who receives a secret commis- 
sioii from the other party in a business transaction commits an offence 
against the law; and this is exactly the offence which those servants 
commit who take commissions from tradesmen. 


SERVANTS’ MEALS. 

In noblemen’s houses and very large establishments where a house 
steward is kept, the upper servants have their meals in the steward’s room ; 
in less pretentious establishments they are taken in the housekeeper’s room 
or servants’ hall; in small households servants have their meals in the 
kitchen. When meals take place in the steward’s room, the steward’s boy 
lays the table; when in the nousekeeper’s room the kitchen-maid does so; 
in small establishments the cook is the person upon whom the duty 
devolves. With regard to the time allowed for meals, it is usual for 
one hour to be given for dinner, and half an liour each for breakfast, for 
tea, and for supper. The usual hour for breakfast is eight or half -past ; 
dinner is generallv taken at one o’clock ; tea between four and five ; and 
6upx)er between half-past eight and half-past nine. The housekeeper 
expects to pour out tea for the upper servants of a household, and the 
u^er housemaid or Idtchen-maid does so for the under servants. 


ALLOWANCES. 

In many houses each servant has an “ allowance ” of certain articles of 
food, made every week or every mouth, for their private use. The house- 
})old stores are then kept under lock and key, and given out as required. 
The quantities most generally api3roved for each person arc ; — 

Tea, J lb. per week ; loaf sugar, ^ lb. ; moist sugar, J lb. per week ; 
butter, ^ lb. per week ; meat, J lb. per day, without bone, and allowing for 
shrinkage -roughly, f lb. per day ; eggs, 1 J per day ; bacon and cheese, 
variable— roughly, 1 lb. per week ; potatoes, 4 lbs. per week ; beer, when 
taken, 2 pints per day. In many households beer is now discontinued 
altogether. In others beer mone^ is given instead, and the amount givqn 
is vesy.yaroble*;^. The befe^r jnoney has many disadvantages^ 

Th^ ^xpediefic^ bf it’s adop'tidn m’U'st be deWniiufed by the employer, 
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WAGES AND BOARD WAGES. 

Tlio wages of servants vary so much according to the position and 
means of employers, and also according to locality, that it is scarcely 
possible to give figures that will be of real value. Nevertheless, the 
remuneration awarded to a servant is a subject of groat importance to 
both parties concerned, and its satisfactory settlement has much to do 
with making the servant contented and earnest in trying to please. The 
occasion of a change of servants disturbs tlie comfort and peace of a 
household, and yet half the servants who give notice of a determination 
to change do so with the intention of bettering themselves. On this 
account it would be well if employers would adopt the plan of offering a 
rise in wage witli every succeeding year of service. By this lueaiis the 
servant betters lierself by staying in a situation instead of by leaving it; 
and as a domestic who is familiar with the ways of the house and with 
the needs of the various members of a family is much more likely to be 
helpful tliaii a stranger could be, tlie extra recompense is usually well- 
deserved. 

In many houses, during tlie absence of the family, servants are jiut on 
board wages, and in some houses the same plan is followed for economical 
reasons, even when the family is at home. To be on “ board wages,” it may 
be explained, is to bo paid a weekly sum for maintenance in addition to the 
regular wages. The amount given varies with the rank of the servant — 
and with the position of the employer, and ranges from lOs. to 16s. per 
week. When a portion of the necessary provision is obtainable, such as 
vegetables from the kitchen garden, or milk, butter, and eggs from the 
dairy farm, the wages are reduced in consideration of tliese. Servants in 
receipt of board wages usually put the money tog(?ther, and depute the 
cook to provide their meals. The plan, however, is not liked by the 
majority of servants. 

ILLNESS. 

An employer is not bound to pay for medicine and doctor’s fees should 
the servant fall ill while under the roof ; although if he sent for a doctor 
to attend the servant ho would be called on to defray the consequent 
expenses, and would not be justified in stopping it out of the servant’s 
wage. It is true that many employers supply medicine to their domestics ; 
but they do it from motives of kindness or convenience. On the other 
hand, the illness of a servant is not a ground of summary dismissal. U'he 
employer would have no right to send a servant away without a month’s 
notice or a month’s wage simply because he was ill. Should a servant 
leave a situation temporarily on account of illness, the employer would be 
required to pay his wage during the period of absence, though he would 
not be liable for board as well as wage. 

LIVERY AND DRESS. 

The term livery is applied to clothes given by an employer to servants, 
which are to be regarded as a sort of uniform, indicative of the position 
occupied by the wearer. Servants who wear this distinctive dress are 
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named livery servants. The men servants who usually come under this 
denomination are coachmen, footmen, grooms, postillions, and pages. 
There is no rule universally followed as to the style of livery wiiich must 
be worn, and tlie supply which shall be provided. Arrangements con- 
cerning these points are made by the employer, and should bo made the 
subject of agreement when the servant is engaged. A livery consists of a 
com[)lote suit of clothes, and this is generally provided by the master ; the 
servants finding their own linen, gloves, stockings, and shoes. Yery often 
emploYors provide a dress livery, and a plain suit of clothes also which can 
be used wlien the wearer is at work in the house. 

Female servants arc expected to w'ear printed cotton dresses wdiilst at 
work in tlio morning ; in the afternoon, when the rougher part of the work 
is done, alpaca or stuff dresses are worn, of a quiet colour, either black or 
grey. White caps and white aprons are essential items of female servants* 
dress while on duty. The afternoon aprons should be prettily made of 
muslin, and an all-over apron of linen or calico should be worn when the 
servant is at work. In large establishments the housekeeper and lady’s 
maid are not required to wear caps, except from choice. A cook should 
wear a largo white linen apron with a bib in front, and a pair of long 
white linen cuffs or half sleeves which will cover the arms up to the 
elbows. 

Employers should always insist upon absolute neatness in dress being 
maintained by every servant in their em])l()y. Inattention and carelessness 
in this direction should never be allowed to pass unnoticed. The fact that 
untidiness is permitted in the servants is a sign of inferior breeding on 
the part of the employer. 

“ FOLLOWERS.” 

One of the questions of domestic management which causes more 
vexation and difficulty than any other is the question of whether or not 
servants are to be allowe 1 to receive visitors in the kitchen. In large 
households where, on account of the number of servants employed, 
companionship within doors is easily obta’nod, it is comparatively easy to 
make arrangements on this point, which meet the wishes of everyone 
concerned ; but in small households, where space is more circumscribed, 
and where the routine of work is more or less varied, servants’ followers 
may cause serious inconvenience to the comfort of the members of the 
family. This being the case, wo cannot wonder that in small households 
the rule has been repeatedly made that no followrers would be allowed ; 
and, as a result, discontent and disobedience liave prevailed. 

Looking at the subject of “servants* followers” from the point of 
view of the servant, we cannot deny that there is much to be said. 
Without doubt, it seems very hard that of all the members of the household, 
only one or two, and those the persons whose w'ork is most monotonous, 
and who have the least change in their lives, should be the ones not 
permitted to have visitors. The mistress of the house sees her acquaintance 
in the drawing-room, or slio invites them to dinner ; even the children in 
happy homes can invite their companions into the nursery or garden to 
share their play ; why should the servants alone be debarred from similar 
privileges ? Servants have their friends, and enjoy a chat wdtli them as 
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mnch as the mistress does with hers. Householders are unreasonable who 
expect that the whole life and thought of a servant should be given up to 
cleaning rooms and cooking meals. 

Householders may feel the truth of these remarks, and yet they may 
hesitate before they allow their domestics to receive visitors without let or 
hindrance. Frequent visitors interrupt the work of the household ; they 
cause inconvenience, and they may be the means of food being used 
extravagantly. Moreover, apart altogether from the discomfort and incon- 
venience which may arise from having frequent visitors in the kitchen, it 
is to be remeuibered that many robberies have Jieen perpetrated by this 
means. Unfortunately, in these days, short terms of service are becoming 
more and more common, and the characters of servants are therefore too 
often not quite reliable. Many burglaries have been committed by 
scoundrels, a part of whose method of crime it has been to make friends 
with the maids, and so gain admission to the house and a knowledge of the 
habits and belongings of the inmates. On this ground alone many house- 
holders have come to the conclusion that to allow indiscriminate visiting 
amongst domestics is not safe. 

Taking everything into consideration, however, it may be said that 
with regard to this question, as with many other domestic concerns, the 
best and easiest way of solving the difficulty is for the mistress to have a 
clear understanding wdth the servant, when the engagement between the 
two is made, as to the rules which are to be observed on the point. Wliat 
those rules shall be must depend upon individual circumstances, and must 
vary in different households. There is no doubt that domestics “ settle ” 
best in a house where followers are allowed wdthin reasonable limits. The 
said limits should, however, in all cases be strictly defined, for thus only 
can the privilege be preserved from degenerating into a nuisance. 

Let house iiolders, therefore, who are in a position to allow their 
servants to have visitors inform the domestics when engaging them that 
the following restrictions with regard to them are to be observed : — 

1. That no visits shall be paid during working hours, that is, before a 
prescribed hour. (This rule does away with all danger of work being 
postponed or neglected in consequence of the visit.) 

2. That all visitors shall take their departure before a certain hour. 

3. That no refreshment shall be given to visitors without the express 
permission of the mistress. This rule will not be of universal application. 
Where servants are allowanced, for instance, it will not be necessary ; but 
where they are not allowanced, but take a share of the food of the house- 
hold, it is of groat importance. Food supplies are the property of the 
householder, and it is not right that they should be consumed without his 
knowledge or contrary to his will. If an understanding on this point were 
clearly established before the term of service began, much friction between 
employers and employed would be avoided. 

In many households it is advisable that a rule should be made that 
servants who have formerly lived with the family, and who reside in the 
neighbourhood, shall not be included amongst kitchen visitors. This rule 
may seem arbitrary, but it is not so. The relations between a mistress and 
her late domestics may be of the most amicable nature, and the m’stress 
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may be willing to befriend or assist her former maid ; but this can be done 
without opportunity being given for gossip, and for the retailment of 
inconvenient reminiscences. When a new order is established, the old 
order should bo put away altogether, and left. This is the teaching of 
experience. It has been proved again and again, and will be yet again, 
that domestic forces fall into line most readily, and maintain their position 
longer when they are not able to compare their own methods with those of 
predecessors who have failed. 

One thing is to be said about servants* followers.” It is that where 
domestics have many holidays and “ outings,” it is not expected that they 
shall be at liberty to receive visitors also. Many housekeepers take 
account of this, and say when engaging a servant, “ I give such and such 
holidays, a liberal allowance, and I allow no followers.” Many domestics 
prefer an arrangement of the sort. But whatever regulations may be 
found to be most convenient, the point of imperative importance is that 
they should be clearly stated and understood in the first instance. To be 
entirely open and exact is tlio way to avoid complications in domestic 
matters. 


HOLIDAYS. 

The question of servants’ holidays and ‘‘ outings ” stands in the same 
position as that of servants’ followers.” No absolute rule can be laid down 
concerning it, and the special circumstances of each household have to be 
considered before any agreement can be arrived at with regard to it. 

At the same time it is imperatively important that at the i)eriod of a 
servant’s engagement, a clear understanding as to the times and seasons of 
holidays, and also as to their limitation should be reached. There is no 
subject wliich is discussed with greater warmth, both amongst householders 
and their assistants, or one which leads to more ill-feeling, vexation, and 
annoyance than tlie outings and holidays which are to be allowed to 
domestic servants in small households. In large establishments the 
subject causes little diflSculty. It is simply a matter of arrangement that 
when one domestic goes out another shall do the work, and thus afPairs are 
ordered in such a way that the members of the household experience no 
inconvenience whatever. Indeed, it is greatly to be feared that one reason 
for the demoralisation which undoubtedly exists in the world of domestic 
service, arises from the fact that servants in largo households enjoy so 
much liberty. Middle-class servants hear of these privileges, and 
probably gain very exaggerated ideas concerning them. They take no 
account of the skilled labour performed by high-class servants, nor do they 
think of the strict discipline which must be observed in establishments 
where comfort and order prevail. They think only of the freedom which 
is associated therewith, and from which they are debarred. Thus they 
become dissatisfied, restless, and occasionally unreasonable. 

From every point of view it is obvious that, concerning this detail of 
management, each housekeeper must lay down her own rules and make 
her own terms with her servants. If, however, she wishes that order and 
comfort should be firmly established, she will be wise to draw up her 
plans in a liberal spirit. Let her realise that it is well for themselves and 
for their employers that servants should have regular change, that it 
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improves their health, and cheers their spirits, and brightens tlieir tempers. 
Let the householder therefore be as lioeral as is compatible with reason 
and good sense ; yet on no account let her allow liberality to degenerate 
into the countenance of licence. If the arrangement made between her 
and her domestic is to succeed, it must be entirely one of mutual give-and- 
take. Above all, let there be the strictest observance of the limits of the 
time of absence. It is due to servants that they shall have as much 
leisure and change as can reasonably be accorded to them ; it is due to tlie 
employer that there should be no latitude, and that order and time should 
be respected. Agreements established on these lines can scarcely fail to 
work well. 

SYSTEM IN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

It is a great aid to the orderly management of a house for the mistress 
or housekeeper to draw up, in writing, a plan of W'ork, or a time-table of 
work for each servant. This table may be Kept in the hands of the mistress, 
and a duplicate may be given to the worker. It will serve the purpose of 
fixing responsibility, and letting the servant know tlie extent of her obliga- 
tion. The best service is always obtained in houses where one person is 
made responsible for each task that has to be x^erforraed. On the same 
jjaper there should be a list of the properties x)la'Ced under the servant’s 
charge, and of the utensils needed for her work. The list should be checked 
from time to time in the presence of both the mistress and the servant. 
All losses can then be accounted for and made good. 


THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 

The number of servants employed in a household must, of course, be deter- 
mined by the position and income of the head. In large establishments 
from thirty to forty indoor servants are frequently engaged, and the scale 
of living in English homes graduates downwards to households in which 
one maid-of -all- work does all that has to be done by hired assistance. 
Yet, although the number of servants may thus vary, it is to be remembered 
that the duty which belongs to each department of domestic service is 
always the same. Thus a butler always undertakes work of a particular 
sort, a cook certain work, a housemaid certain work, and so on ; and the 
service thus x>orformed by the different functionaries never changes. It is 
important, therefore, that the duties which devolve upon different classes 
of servants should be clearly defined and thoroughly understood. 

In the largest establishments the men servants employed usually include 
a house steward, a butler, a valet, a chef or male cOok, with an indefinite 
number of footmen, coachmen, and grooms. In establishments of this 
description tliore is almost invariably a professional manager engaged, upon 
whose shoulders all responsibility connected with the management of the 
servants rests. The house steward is the title given to the professional 
who looks after the men, while the housekeeper controls the women ser- 
vants. Servants take rank in the household according to their position. 
The following is the usual order of precedence. Amongst men servants — 
House steward, valet, butler, footman, page, coachman, groom. Amongsrt 
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women servants — Housekeeper, lady’s*maid, head nurse, cook, parlour- 
maid, upper liousemaid, upper laundry^maid, under housemaid, nursemaid, 
under laundry-maid, general servant, kitctien maid, scullery-maid. We 
Avill take the various servants, one by one, and describe tbe duties of each. 

THE HOUSE STEWARD. 

Tliis functionary is only employed in very large establishments, pre- 
sided over by the highly-born or very wealthy. He engages and dismisses 
the servants, orders everything that is needea for the household, pays the 
household bills, and is responsible to liis employer only for the money that 
passes through his hands. He usually has a sitting-room set apart for his 
private use, and a hoy is kept to do his errands and carry messages for him. 
He is generally a trusted person, who has been trained to fulfil his duties 
through long acquaintance with the family under whom he serves, and the 
extent of his responsibility varies with his character, and the character and 
wishes of his employers. 

THE BUTLER. 

In large establishments the butler is the servant of second rank ; in 
smaller households he is the chief of the domestics. He has ciiarge of the 
wine and plate belonging to his employers. The possessors of fine wines 
usually prefer to keep the control of the consumption thereof in their own 
hands, but they give out to the butler, weekly or moutlily, as mucii as tiiey 
think right. This functionary, then, keeps a cellar and stock book. Here 
ho makes an entry of every bottle opened, and also makes a statement of 
tlie age and quality of the wines in each bin. These memoranda ought to 
be cheeked by the master at regular periods. The butler sees to the fining, 
bottling, corking, and sealing of wine that is in cask, and he is responsible 
for the management of the wine and ale cellars. He brings out and decants 
the wine wanted for daily use, and keeps charge of it till required, and he 
draws and gives out the ale for the servants’ hall. The family plate also is 
put in his ciiarge. When he enters on his duties a list of the plate is given 
to him, and he is answerable to his master for its safety and condition. If 
any articles are missing the butler is understood to bo responsible for them. 
When an under butler is kept the head butler does not actually clean the 
ifiate, but he is expected to see that his subordinates clean it properly. In 
more limited establishments he cleans it himself. He locks up the plate at 
niglit, and it is then his duty also to see that the house is made secure, and 
that all bolts and fastenings are properly adjusted, and fires and lights put 
out. The domestic duties of the butler commence with the first meal of 
the day. He waits at table at that meal, and also at luncheon, the footman 
being supposed to be otherwise occupied at that hour. At dinner he places 
the plate on tbe table, and when it is done with he removes it. He places 
all the ornaments on the table, sees after the decorations generally, and 
decides what glass and china shall be used. When everything is ready he 
announces dinner in the room where the company are assembled. 

In these days, when dinners a la Buase are popular, tlie onerous duty of 
carving the joints devolves upon the butler ; it is, therefore, important that 
lie should be able to carve skilfully. In family dinners, where the carving 
is done by the master or mistress, the butler puts the first course dish on 
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the table, then removes the covers, which he hands to a subordinate to 
carry out of the room. When the first course is handed he serves the wine, 
remaining at the sideboard for that purpose. When the first course is 
over he gives the cook notice of the fact by ringing the call-bell. Ho 
places and removes the chief dishes belonging to each course. If the dessert 
is on the table from tlio commencement of dinner he rearranges it when 
the time comes for it to be enjoyed, and he supplies each gi.est with extras 
that may be required for it. If the dessert is not on the table, ho, with 
the help of a footman, removes the slips. When the dessert is served ho 
ascertains that the liglits and fire are in order. Then, having received a 
sign from his master to show that liis attendance can be dispensed witl), 
he leaves the room. He then repairs at once to the drawing-room to see 
that everything is in order there, and presides over the serving of cofPeo 
and tea in the drawing-room. 

The butler generally answers the front-door bell to visitors, and he 
attends to the drawing-room bell. He announces all visitors, and is in 
readiness to attend them when they leave. He conveys all messages, cards, 
and letters to his mistress. In many households it is arranged that the 
butler shall have charge of the billiard-room and of his master's study. 
He is always understood to be responsible for the condition of his own 
pantry. 

When there is no house steward and no housekeeper the butler has 
sometimes authority over the subordinate servants of the households. Ho 
revises their accounts, gives them their holidays, and directs them generally. 
Of course, in different families different regulations are laid down, but it 
is generally taken for granted that the butler is a confidential servant. 
He should be a fairly well-educated man, and thoroughly trustworthy, and 
there should be no doubt whatever about his sobriety. This is a detail 
of great importance, because a butler has access to wine, and there is 
temptation to error in this direction. Therefore, when a butler has to be 
engaged a personal character from a rebable source should be considered 
indispensable. 

THE VALET. 

The duties of a valet are almost entirely personal, for it is Ids special 
province to wai^ upon and promote the convenience of his master. He 
lays his master's toilet in readiness for dressing and undressing, has the 
care of his master’s wardrobes, brushes and cleans his master's clothes, and 
sees that everything required for personal use is kept in order and is ready 
when required. He is responsible also for the condition of the dressing- 
room, and, before his master is likely to use it, sees that the housemaid has 
done her duty in lighting the fire and dusting the room. When water has 
been used for washing purposes he empties the basin, and sees that the jug 
and carafe are filled with fresh water. He also looks after the appoint- 
ments of the toilet-table, and ascertains that everything is in proper order. 
He delivers messages to and for his master. When his master goes on a 
journey he takes the tickets for him, looks out betimes for a comfortable 
carriage, and, as far as he can, anticipates and supplies his needs, and is 
ready to obey orders. Should the master pay visits at country houses tlie 
valet accompanies him, packs and unpacks iiis trunks, and waits upon him. 
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When tlie master goes out shooting the valet may be required to attend, in 
order that he may be at hand to do anything that is needed. On occa- 
sions of this kind a clover valet may, if he likes, render himself extremely 
useful, and wealthy young men of fashion who are accustomed to pay 
rounds of visits, and elderly gentlemen, usually consider the attendance of 
a valet a necessity, whereas married men and heads of households ( unless 
tliey are persons of exceptional wealth) arrange that the family butler 
sliall give to them whatever personal attendance they require. As a rule, 
therefore, it is more usual for a valet to be employed by young single men 
and elderly men than by married men. 


THE FOOTMAN. 

In large establishments it is not at all unusual for three or four footmen 
to be kept as well as the butler. Partly these functionaries are regarded 
as ornamental. Their height is a consideration of great importance, and 
tall, fine-looking footmen are in great demand. In some houses two 
footmen are engaged instead of a butler and a footman ; in others one foot- 
man is kept instead of a parlour-maid. It is not easy, therefore, to say 
what the exact duties of a footman (as such) are, because they vary with 
the character of the establishment to which he belongs, with the style of 
living, &c. On the whole it may be understood that he is a sort of com- 
plement to the butler on the one hand, and to the valet and parlour-maid 
on the other, and he performs duties which, strictly speaking, belong to all 
these servants. His work is, therefore, a subject for arrangement. 

When one footman only is kept it is customary for him to clean boots, 
knives, and windows, and chop wood. In tlie morning his first duty is to 
clean the boots ; he then carries them to the doors of the rooms occupied 
by their owners, and calls the gentlemen of the household at the hour 
appointed. He must tlien lay the breakfast for the family and make the 
toast, and wlien the meal is over he clears everything away, and washes 
china, silver, and glass, in the butler’s pantry. The plates and dishes that 
are greasy are sent to the kitchen to be cleansed by the cook or kitchen- 
maid, as the case may be. The footman then fills coal-scuttles, looks after 
fires, trims lamps, goes errands, answers the bell, cleans the silver, and 
does whatever extra work devolves upon him. He is expected to bo dressed 
in time for luncheon, at which he waits. In the afternoon he answers the 
bells, looks after the fires, takes in tea, and at dusk lights the lamps 
and closes the shutters in the sitting-room. Half-an- hour before dinner he 
rings the dressing-bells, carries hot water to the bedrooms, and lays out the 
evening garments of the gentlemen. He lays the cloth, serves the dinner, 
and waits at table ; then clears the table and washes the glass, china, &c., 
as in the morning. If wineglasses, &c., are wanted, he carries the tray on 
which they are placed to the drawing-room. With regard to livery, the 
footman occupies the position of other livery servants, both as to privileges 
and work. He has botli dress and undress suits from his employer, and 
has only to find linen, stockings, shoes, and washing. Wages, and regula- 
tions as to holidays, &c., are subject to private agreement at the time of 
engagement. {See Paeloub-maid.) 
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PAGE. 

In some households a page, or young male servant, is kept. The plan 
answers very well in large establishments where experienced men servants 
are employed who can maintain, control, and exercise supervision over the 
young assistants ; and t is also very frequently successful in households 
whore a clever housemaid or parlour-maid can look after the page, and see 
that he does his work. In any case it is a mistake to take a very young 
hoy for the position. A page under fifteen is likely to be more of a trouble 
than a help. 

Tlie duties of a page consist in cleaning knives, shoes, windows, &c., 
chopping wood, carrying coal, and brushing the gentlemen’s clothes. He 
should bo dressed by one o’clock, and be ready to answer the bells in the 
afternoon, and run errands. He waits at table, assists in washing the glass, 
plate, china, and all crockery that is not greasy. Ho also keeps the rooms 
supplied with coal, looks after lamps and candles, takes hot water up to 
the bedrooms, and rubs the furniture. The parlour-maid is his superior in 
rank, and when the two have to wait at table together, his companion ought 
to act as butler, and he as footman ; that is, the parlour- maid sliould stand 
behind the master, the page behind the mistress ; the former should place 
and remove the principal dishes, and the latter should fetch and carry 
betwHien the dining-room and kitchen. "When clearing the table the parlour- 
maid should remove the plates, &c., from the table, the page holding tlie 
tray, and he should carry the tray away. "When anything not already in 
the room is wanted during a meal the page fetches it. The parlour-maid 
should remain in the room until the time for dessert. 

In clubs and institutions of the soi*t ajiage is often kept for the jmrpose 
of carrying messages. 

COACHMAN. 

A coachman should, above everything, bo a skilful driver, for the 
essence of good coachmanship is to drive wdth safety and despatch over 
difficult country, and he should also be thoroughly familiar with the details 
of stable management. Ho is answerable for the condition of the carriages 
and horses; he should understand how to purchase provender judiciously, 
and should see that the horses are well fed and groomed. He may have to 
deal with the coach-builder, horse-dealer, and veterinary surgeon, and ho 
has to exorcise a certain supervision over his assistants, if he has any. The 
more ignorant or the more busy the owner of horses the more important is 
it that the coachman should thoroughly understand and industriously per- 
form his stable and coach-house duties. A coachman’s duties vary, of 
course, with the extent of the establishment to which ho belongs. 

The duties of an “ under,” “ second,” or “ ladies’ ” coachman correspond 
with those of the head coachman. If more than tw'o coachmen are kept 
their duties resemble those of the first and second, but their wages are 
lower and their liveries less costly. 

The following valuable hints as io the position and duties of coachmen 
are taken from &dney’s “ Book of the Horse ” (Cassell & Co.) : — 

“ The most expensive class of servants required by a i)erson who keeps 
Xfieasure-horses are the liead coachman of a lady of fashion and the stud 
€4 
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groom of a hunting stable. The business of a head, or, as commonly 
called, a ‘ body ’ coachman, is to drive his master or mistress, and super- 
intend everything connected with the carriages, harness, and horses ; to 
see that everything is done that ought to be done, without ever touching 
anything with his hands in the way of work, excepting his reins and whip. 
... His first duty is to drive well, and this is a delicate and difficult task. 
The art of starting, rushing along and round the corners of London streets 
at great speed, and stopping suddenly at a succession of houses or shops 
without jerking or discomposing the nerves of an hysterical lady or gouty 
lord, is very difficult to acquire, and, when acquired, worth high 
wages. 

“If, in addition to the art of town driving, a coachman adds that of 
superior stable management, and turns out ‘ his * horses and carriages fed, 
groomed, dressed, and cleaned in the very best manner, at not too extrava- 
gant a cost for the rich man’s purse, then ho is in his proper place in an 
establishment where the best of everytiiiiig is expected to bo provided, and 
cost is a matter of little importance. But when a coachman lias a horse 
‘ lame,’ ‘ sick,’ or ‘ off his feed,’ or needing shoeing when he is wanted for 
either day or night work, the proper plan is to get rid of the coachman. 
Therefore, on engaging a head man it is well to tell him tliat his place 
depends not only on sobriety, honesty, and punctuality, but on the horses 
always being fit to be seen, and fit for real work or ornamental work, as 
the case may be. . . . If horses are not overworked and are of sound 
constitution tliey should look well and go well. If not tlie fault is with 
the coachman.” 


GROOMS. 

The authority just quoted, speaking of grooms, says’: “The art of 
grooming is seldom attained, even by the most industrious and apt man, 
who has not commenced as a boy under a competent teacher and severe 
disciplinarian. The best grooms are trained in hunting stables, beginning 
at fourteen or fifteen years of age at latest. Yery good ones, though not 
always very smart, come from the stables of farmers who hunt to sell 
their young horses. The sons of coachmen, who liave lived in the stable 
from the ti»ne they could walk, under the severe discipline of a parent 
who knew his business, and liked his ease, is the best. Some very 
clever grooms are trained by clergymen in hunting counties, of small 
means and horsey tastes. In a word, a stableman to arrive at any 
degree of perfection in connection with the number of minute details 
of stable management, must be ‘ caught yoiiug * and trained by a just 
and severe tutor.” 

It is obvious, of course, that the extent of a groom’s duties must vary 
with the extent of the establishment to which he belongs. Generally 
yaking, his work is associated with the care and feeding of horses. 
Good grooming is essential to bring a horse to the highest condition, and 
“ as any ^oom can make a horse sick, a bad feeder, a slug, restive, or 
lame, with very slight chance of detection, liberal wages, to secure and 
retain the services of a really good man, are true economy.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

In small households the mistress is her own housekeeper ; she controls 
the servants, arranges the routine of work, orders the meals, and exercises 
general supervision of management. In large establisliments, however, 
where a number of servants are engaged, and where domestic affairs are 
conducted on an extensive scale, it is usual for the lady wlio is at the head 
of affairs to (uigage a capable and cxjierienced person to relieve her of the 
business of liousekeeping, and upon this functionary all responsibility 
associated therewith rests. 

Tlie most important qualifications required in a housekeeper are, first, 
that slic should bo familiar with the etiquette and routine oi household 
managenient — knowing, in fact, how things ought to be done ; and 
secondly, that she should be able to systematise the work, so that it may 
be accomplished in a methodical and orderly fashion. It is, indeed, more 
necessary that a houst^keeper should be able to make others work than 
that she should be able to work on her own account. It is true that in 
smaller establishmeiiis there arc frequently to be found wdiat are called 
“ working housekeepers,” or functionaries who undertake the duty of 
management and arc expected also to do some portion of the work wdth 
their own fing(‘rs. But the professional housekeeper seldom attempts the 
performance of this double duty. She may make the more elaborate 
sweets, and take upon Inu’self the manufacture of articles of confectioner}', 
but she rarely does more than ihis. Her time is, as a rule, fully occupied 
in supervising the efforts of others. 

The would-be loader amongst his fellows must, before everything else, 
be able to manage men. It may be difficult to manage the masculine half 
of humanity, but it is very much more difficult to manage the feiiialo half. 
Women, and especially uneducated women, are not easily either led, 
guided, or driven. They are apt to disagree w'itli each other, and they 
have not a due sense of the relative impoidance of different details ; more- 
ovt»r they are keenly impatient of all ])retence. As a rule, women will 
more readily obey a man than they will obey another -woman. Yet the 
housekeeper wdio cannot secure the obedience of her subordinates is an 
absolute failure. Tact is the implement by the aid of which she will 
most effectually gain her end. She must not be merely arbitrary, she 
must endeavour to be just and kind, yet firm, and scrupulously respect the 
rights of others while exacting her own. 

When a housekeeper has not grown into the position she occupies, but 
is called upon to step into it as a stranger, she should carefully feel her 
way in the first instance, avoid treading on the corns of her neighbours, 
and refrain from introducing innovations until she is at the centre of the 
situation. During the first days, or even the first weeks, of duty she will 
be wise to allow the methods of her predecessor in office to remain 
unchallenged, even though she feels that they are imperfect; When she 
has obtained influence and authority over her assistants she may make the 
changes which she considers desirable, and her dictum will be accepted. 
But if she attempts to make radical reforms before she has had time to feel 
her way, she is sure to arouse rebellion and opposition. For a house- 
keeper, discretion is the better part of wisdom. 
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A crucial test of a housekeeper's capacity is the judicious division of 
the work of the houseliold. The most successful housekeepers usually 
have a complete plan of work. They set down in writing what may be 
called a time-table for each worker for each day. Sometimes they give a 
copy of these tables to the workers to whose department they belong ; but 
in any case tliey keep the form, and refer to it from time to time, and 
thus, Without effort, they keep the reins of management in their own 
fingers. If unpleasant friction is to be avoided in household management, 
it is necessary that one particular person should be made responsible for 
every detail connected tlierewith. The housekeeper is the person who 
must fix this responsibility^ and her success will largely depend upon 
the judgment she displays in the ])erformance of this feat. 

A skilful and conscientious housekeeper is always careful of the 
projierty of her employers ; she insists upon the various utensils and 
iielongiiigs being put to their lawful use, and upon tlunr being preserved 
from destruction or deterioration when not in use. Here, again, she finds 
the principle of ‘‘ fixing responsibility " to be of great value. On entering 
on the duties of her position, she asks for, or makevs, a complete inventory 
of every article used in domestic work. This inv(‘ntory she then sub- 
divides into lists of utensils used by each worker. Thus she has a list of 
the saucepans, kettles, tins, &c. &c., used in cookery ; a list of the brooms, 
pails, dusters, &c., used by the housemaid ; a list of the china and glass 
used in laying the talde by the ])nrlour-maid, and so on. Each one of 
these lists is gone over and checktHl, and the articles named tlienuii are 
brought out for inspection at short intervals of time, say every mouth or 
every six weeks. Thus breakages and losses are discovered at once, and 
the condition of the various implements is made evid(‘nt. 

The capable housekeeper is always a good accountant. The manage- 
ment of liousehold expenses usually devolves upon her, therefore slio 
should keep a strict record of money spent, of goods ordered, of bills paid, 
and of expenses incurred. She should insist upon it fhat whatever 
supplies come ii/to the liouse should bear u])()n tluMii a ticket stating the 
weight or quantity and tlie cost ; these tickets sliould be cheeked and 
afterwards filed separately^, and tliey' should be comjiared with the bills 
when the latter are sent in. Once a week the hous(*keeper sliould halance 
her accounts, and make careful inve.stigation of any error that may ajijiear. 
If she is wise she also wdll arrange that from time to time lier accounts 
shall be looked over and passed by her employer, or by some other person 
deputed to undertake the duty. Mistakes in connection with money are 
of the most serious import ; they are severely condemned when lirought to 
liglit, and yet through inadvertence or want of vigilance they are very 
easily made. Experienced lion.sekccpcrs are always afraid of them, and 
take the greatest pains to avoid tlicm. 

A knowledge of times and seasons in couiicctiou with liousehold 
work is indis{K*nsable to the liouscjkeeper. It is not sufiicient that slie 
sliould lie familiar wdth the routine of daily laliour, she should know also 
when, as well as how, special and extra duties re(|uired at sjieciiil jwriods 
are peiffonued. Thus she should look aftc*r the thorough cleaning of the 
liouse in spring, the preparation in their proper sea.sou of jams, jellies, 
pickles, and home-made wines; the drying of herbs, the making of sauces; 
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the provision of H^ht covering for the beds and light furniture for the 
rooms in summer, and tlie substitution of wanner articles in winter ; the 
storage of coal when it is low in price, the cleansing of blankets, ( ounter- 
panes, and curtains, and all similar details. As far as may bo, slie will be 
on tlie alert to take advantage of extraordinary opportunities, so that the 
liouse may be kept in order with as little discomfort as possible to the 
members of the family. The temporary absence of the occupier of a 
bedroom will be seized upon as an ox)portunity for turning out tliat room, 
and duo regard to thorough cleanliness being observed, the processes of 
cleaning will be kept out of sight. Much may be done in this direction 
to promote comfort and prevent annoyance by a liousekeeper who has 
forethought combined with industry. 

The housekeeper wlio presid(‘s over even a moderately largo establish- 
ment usually lias a sitting-room }»laced at her disposal, which is regarded 
as h(u* special sanctum, and which is known as the liousekeeper's room. 
Hero she and the u}>per servants take breakfast, tea, and supper together, 
here she receives her friends, hero she makes up her accounts, plans the 
work to b(^ done by tlie different servants, and makes out her market ng 
orders. Not without lier permission would any other than the housekeeper 
enter this room, or in any way make use of it. 

The duties of a housekeeper arc undoubtedly onerous, and her position 
is a responsible one. The more knowledge and experience she possesses, 
jirovided always that she is conscientious in principle and industrious in 
performance, tin? more likely is she to give satisfaction to her employer 
and to gain honour and respect from her subordinates in office. 

lady's-maid. 

No one should undertake the duties of a lady’s-maid who has not been 
thoroughly trained to the work, and who does not possess a yiractical 
acciuaintance with the arts of dressmaking, niilliiiery, and hairdressing. 
A competent lady’s-maid may easily earn for herself a high and responsible 
position in the household; she may enjoy many years of well-paid and not too 
onerous service, and it is not at all unusual for the trusted and respected 
lady’s-maid to be appointed housekeeper in a large (‘stablishment when a 
vacancy for that situation occurs. But an incompetent lady’s-maid is a 
cause of constant annoyance and also loss to her mistress. She is a disap- 
pointment where success is of importance, and her want of skill is 
productive of irritating discomfort. Consequently, she has little chance 
of being look<*d upon as a friend by her mistress, and as the relations 
between a lady and lu'r maid are necessarily more personal than those 
which exist between the mistress and ordinary servants, the failure is 
specially unfortunate. 

The lady’s-maid should not oiilv be qualified to fulfil the duties of her 

i iosition when she applies for a situation, she should also take pains to 
:eep herself abreast of the requirements of fashion, though these are 
continually changing. She should study the modes of the day, and, if 
possible, siio should from time to time take lessons in dressmaking and 
hairdressing, in order that her services may be made more valuable. She 
should always bo on the alert to collect recipes for cleaning fabrics, for 
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reinoviug*spots and stains, and for renovating material. If she wishes to 
he highly appreciated, she will aim at the economical management of the 
wardrobe, and make lierself skilful in turning and altering garments ; thus 
she may save her lady much expense. The majority of latlies are very glad 
to save money in this way ; they do not favour extravagance, tliongli they 
wish to bo daintily and becomingly dressed ; therefore, tln^ prevention 
of extravagance is a probable road to a lady’s favour. 

The care of the contents of the wardrobe is an important part of a 
lady's-maid’s duty. She sliould be most particular to keep everything in 
perfect order, to have a place for every article, no matter liow trilling it 
is ; to brush and set to rights clotlies that liave been worn, and ])ut them 
away in good condition. All woolhui goods slie will shak(' w'cll aft(*r use, 
all cashmeres, merinos, &c., she wdll brush thoroughly, velvets and silks 
she will wii)c with flannel. She will be careful to supply ni nith>s. jackets, 
and waterproofs witli loo})s, by which they can be hung. Skirts an I 
dresses are often put on a stand when not in use ; but if this arrangement 
is not convenient, the maid will see that they have loops, one under each 
sleeve, and three on the bands, to keej) the folds from being flattened. Many 
ladies have their dresses hung by loo])s in large calico bags, and bows and 
busts are stuffed with soft pa)>er, to ]>reserve them from creases. If, 
unfortunately, creases should be formed, the garment thus disfigured would 
have to be hung before the fire for awhile, or sliould this plan fail, the 
fabric might need to be slightly dampotl and ironed wdth a cool iron over 
paper or muslin. 

Garments that have been made wet always receive instant attention 
from a competent lady’s-maid ; according to the nature of the fabric they 
would b(* either sliakeu or wo’petl, then spread out to dry. Hals and 
bonnets also would need to bo set straight and put away as soon as done 
with. They should be dusted with a feather brush or silk liamlkerchief ; 
the tioAvers should be pulled out and arranged; liows fi.lled witli soft 
])aj)er or cotton 'wool ; tin* cuds of satin rilibons rolled the opposite \vay to 
that ill which tliey roll themselves ; and feathers that liave suffered from 
the effects of wind or damp be held to the fii’e for a minute, then curled 
'with a blunt knife. It is an excellent ])lan to fit the box in which bonnets 
are kept with stands, upon which head-gear can bo ])laced 'without being 
crushed. Boots and shoes 'wdieii not in wear would either liave to be 
placed on lasts or stuffed with soft paper. Thus cared for, they kei‘p their 
shape longer than would otherwise be the case. After llu^y have been made 
wet, they sliould bo dried slowly but thoroughly: jiatent leather or 
Morocco dress boots should be w(dl dusted, and rubbed with a little milk ; 
sat 11 boots should be dusted, and if soiled should be cleaned with bread- 
crumbs; ordinary boots should be freed from mud, then treated with one 
of the many excellent blackings which are sold in bottles for a purpose 
of the sort. 

The gloves that a lady has in wear also need the attention of the lady's- 
maid. When not in use, they should be kept from the air and the liglit, 
either in a tin box or in a dry and tightly sto[)pered bottle. After being 
taken off, they should on no account be folded one inside the other, rolhd, 
or squeezed. Rather they should be drawn out lengthwise till cool, the 
fingers should be stuffed with a little cotton wool, and they should be laid 
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away flat. Strict attention to details of the sort mentioned, with repairs 
of every kind, will devolve entirely upon the lady’s-maid. The daily duty 
of a lady’s-maid will be to set in order the dresses her mistress will wish 
to wear, it may bo to put the dressing-room in order, to carry a cup of tea, 
coffee, or chocolate to the bedroom, and to give the attention required. 
In matters of this sort customs differ in different households. Some 
ladies prefer to dress thems(dvcs ; others demand personal attention. A 
sensible larly’s-inaid will try to make herself valuable by doing what is 
wanted ; she will endeavour to gain a clear comprehension of her employer’s 
wishes, and fall in with them. 

Ladies who visit at country houses, or who are accustomed to travel, 
and who keep a maid, generally take the maid with them. Under these 
circumstances, the duties of Die maid are apparent. As far as possible 
she takes on her own shoulders all anxiety and responsibility connected 
wdth travelling, packing, and unpacking, &e. ; she makes everything ready 
for her lady ; and promotes her comfort as much as may be. 

It is generally expected that a person wlio intends to occupy the 
position of lady’s-maid should be fairly good-looking. She should be tall, 
rather elegant, and stylish in appearance, be quiet and respectful in 
manner, and have a good address. She should be thoroughly discreet and 
prudent in conduct, for there is no situation in which fidelity is so much 
required. Her dress should be quiet and becoming. It is not usual for 
her to wear cai)s, nor yet to wear print dresses in tlio morning. 

NURSES AND NURSEMAIDS. 

Ho one ouglit to ont(3rtain for one moment the idea of being a nurse, 
and of looking after children, who is not naturally very fond of children, 
and who docs not feel that she can bo patient with them when they are 
fretful and peevish, and that she can put up with their little whims and 
tempers. In the nursery, demands are certain to be made on the good 
temper, good-nature, and forbearance of those under whoso care the 
children are placed. If these demands are not met, irrevocable mischief 
may be done. A nurse can scarcely help influencing the characters of her 
young charge either for good or evil, and the duty laid upon ker is so all- 
important and so far-reaching in its effects, that it ought never to bo 
entered upon lightly. It has been truly said that “the mistress of a 
household who is also the mother of a family, ought to be more c-nreful 
about the character of the nurse and nursery-maid than of tliat of all the 
otlier servants put together. Inefficiency in other departments may cause 
discomfort and annoyance to the grownup members of the family; 
integrity and want of truthfulness in cook, housemaid, or kitchen-maid 
may result in loss and in inconvenience to the elders ; yet these failings 
in a nurse would be far more dangerous, for they might be communicated 
to the children, and might affect their cliaracters for evil during all their 
future years.” 

It is not enough that a nurse bo capable, patient, and kindly disposed ; 
it is important also that she should look pleasant and cheery. On no 
account sliould there bo anything peculiar about her, and she should have 
no deformity or disfigurement. She should speak clearly, distinctly, and 
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grammatically, and should be free from provincialisms. With regard to 
all details of this kind, it is to be remembered that children are quick to 
imitate those about them ; therefore, they will be very likely to reproduce 
the defects of their companions. Little mannerisms and tricks of speech 
are much more easily acquired in early life than they are thrown off later, 
therefore it is most desirable that the child should begin well. The 
nurse should be liealtliy and robust also. If she is sickly, she may com- 
municate the seeds of disease to her young charge ; if she suffers from 
debility she will not have the energy she needs. 

The duties of a nurse vary with the size of the family and the number 
of servants kept. When there are several children and more than one 
nurse, the head nurse has entire charge of the infant. She washes it and 
dresses it, takes it out of doors, and manages it entirely. When she goes 
out slie deputes the most trustworthy person available, wliether under- 
nurse or housemaid, to look after it. The liead nurse is responsible for the 
comfort, ordinary health, cleanliness, and neatness of the baby ; for the 
cleanliness and ventilation of the nurseries, and for tlie ordering of the 
nursery meals, carrying out with regard to these details the wishes of the 
mother. In every nursery the will of the mother should be law. The 
rough part of the work may be done by the under-nurses or by the house- 
maid, but the head nurse makes all arrangements connected therewith. 
She also makes and mends the baby’s underclothing, and supervises the 
needlework for the other children. The extent of her work in this 
direction must, however, be determined by the health of the baby. With 
a healthy baby a nurse can do plenty of needlework, but when baby is 
fretful and peevish, and requires continual attention, the nurse's hands 
are full enough. It is impossible, therefore, to lay down an absolute rule 
as to how much needlework the nurse should undertake. 

It has already been said that the under-nurses do the rougher part of 
the work belonging to keeping the nurseries in good condition, and serving 
the children's meals. It is always advisable to keep a special sot of tea- 
things, china, glass, knives, forks, and spoons for the nursery meals, and 
these should be washed by the nursery-maid, and kept in a cui)board in the 
day nursery. The head nurse should insist upon the children’s meals being 
laid pro])ei*ly ; and upon order and punctuality being observed during their 
continuance. Breakfast and tea the nurse takes in the nursery ; dinner 
and supper she takes with the other servants. An hour is the time usually 
allowed for dinner, and half an hour for supper. 

A nurse sliould be an early riser, so that she may have the chief part 
of her nursery work done before the children have to bo washed and 
dressed. Before the little ones rise the day nursery should bo swept and 
tidied, and the breakfast laid. Needlework is done while the baby has its 
morning sleep. Many nurses arrange to wash part, of the baby’s clothing. 
This work also must bo done while baby sleeps, while ironing is often done 
in the evening after ho has been put in his crib for the night. A little 
child is generally put to rest by 6 p.m., so that there is plenty of time for 
the performance of duties of the kind, when the little one is healthy and 
well managed. All arrangements must, however, depend upon the well- 
being of the child. With an ailing infant, a nurse may have her time 
entirely occupied without undertaking any of the employments named, 
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and if the infant sleeps in her room, and her nights are broken, she may 
need to liave opportunity for taking a little rest during the day to fit her 
for her trying task. If too great a strain is put on the nurse, it is to he 
feared that the child as well as the attendant may suffer. 

When there is only one nursemaid, and two or three children, including 
an infant, tlie housemaid usually gives the nurso assistance. She swetips 
the nurseries every day and cleans them once a week, and she carries to the 
nursery milk, bread, and other things required for the children’s meals ; 
also coal for the nursery fire. This liclj) is indispensable, because wlien 
children are quite young it is not safe for the nurse to leave the room. 
The nurse would then mahe her own and the cdiildrcn’s beds, dust the 
room, and do what could bo done Avithout leaAnng the apartment. If it 
were not conA^enient for the housemaid to assist in this way the mother 
Avould haA^e to take charge of the children AAdiile the nurse Avas bu y. It is, 
hoAvcA’er, always a subject for congratulation Avhen kindly feeling exists 
betAveen the kitchen and the nursery. Without it difficulties are almost 
sure to occur, and friction is ineAutable. But AAdicn children spend much 
of their time AAuth their mothers (and this is the ideal state of things), a 
nurse ought to do much useful Avork. 


THE COOK. 

% 

The cook is a most responsible and imimrtant functionary of the house - 
liold. Her principal business is the imeparation of food, and it is obvious, 
therefore, that the health of the members of the family, as well as the 
degree of economy or extraA'agance Avhich sliall regulate expenditure, 
depend upon her capacity and character. When skilful and conscientious, 
a cook is ahvays liighly I'cspeeted. No scrA^ant is A'alued more than she, 
and when she can do her Avork satisfactorily she generally has the command 
of the situation she fills. 

In very large establishments and in hotels, men cooks, commonly called 
chefs, are preferred to Avomen cooks. These functionaries liave other ser- 
vants under them. Their duty is to superintend culinary processes, to 
draw up bills of fare, and to order or buy whatever food supplies are 
needed. They command high wages. 

In ordinary households Avomcn cooks are usually employed. Skill in 
cookery can be acquired only through training and practice, and for both 
the expenditure of time is necessary ; consequently, Ave find that young 
girls are seldom engaged as cooks. Wlien the mistress has a practical 
knoAvledgo of cookery, and is Avilling to give hints on the subject to her 
assistant, young girls frequently undertake to act as cooks in modest 
households, and when they are quick and AAulliug they progress rapidlv, by 
simjdy taking pains to do their best AA’ith every dish they prepare. 4'hus 
they find themselves fitted to do AVork for Avliich there is an increasing 
demand, Avhich is Avcll-paid and very interesting. The many excellent and 
reliable books on cookery Avhich are noAv published make it possible 
for anyone Avho aamU give close attention to the subject, and Avho has 
opportunity for practice, to become a cloA^er cook. 

Apart from skill in cookery, the best cooks are invariably characterised 
by cleanliness and the love of order and punctuality. They are al^ 
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animated by the spirit of economy. A dirty cook is not to be suffered, and 
a disorderly cook is almost always dirty. Mistresses and housekeepers 
should be resolute in insisting* that cleanliness and order shall prevail with 
regrard to everything that concerns the preparation of food. In a cook 
fastidiousness is a virtue. Not only in her habits, but in her dress and 
person, a cook should bo exceptionally neat. When on duty she should be 
dressed entirely in washing materials; her dress and cap should be spot- 
less, her person should be enveloped in a large white “ cook’s apron,” and 
she should liave over-sleeves that will cover the sleeves of her dress up to 
the elbows. She should accustom herself to wash her hands at frequent 
intervals in warm water and soap, and to dry them well. By this means 
her hands will be kept cool, and a cool hand greatly assists successful 
cookery. She should also be most careful to keep her nails in good con- 
dition, and to use a nail brush dail}^ Yet, having taken all this pains wdth 
her hands, she should form a habit of never touching food supplies with 
her fingers when a fork or spoon will answer the purpose. She should see 
that all saucepans and cookery utensils are daintily clean. Thus she will 
earn the confidence of everyone who becomes familiar with her methods. 

Though cleanliness and order are indispensable in a cook, the virtues of 
punctuality and economy are equally so. An unpunctual cook is an un- 
speakable annoyance. She causes every member of the household to lose 
time, and she either tries the patience or arouses the ill-temper of everyone 
who comes in contact with her. The extravagant cook, on the other hand, 
makes thrift in others nugatory. As the proverb says, She can throw out 
with a teaspoon more than others can bring in with a barrow.” In num- 
berless cases the prosperity and comfort of the household are dependent on 
her will. If she is inclined to be wasteful the most watchful housekeeper 
can scarcely prevail against her, because it is quite as easy to be wasteful 
with small quantities as with large ones. According to her habits supplies 
are wasted or saved, and the foundations of many happy homos have been 
undermined because cook would be wasteful. 

Economical cookery is secured when all materials at hand are used for 
the best, by which means the purchase of fresh material is diminished. If 
cooks would but try to carry out this purpose householders would be 
amazed to find how much money was saved in household expenditure. But 
the purpose never is carried out in households where the cook is allowed to 
have perquisites. Therefore, the first thing which a mistress should do 
who wishes to promote economy is to forbid perquisites altogether. There 
are no perquisites where everything is used. The trimmings of meat, bone, 
and fat, of which they are composed, are valuable food supplies, and they 
ought to be made to yield their full worth. Every morsel of superHuous 
fat, cooked and uncooked, ought to bo rendered; and, with all ihe dripping 
frojii joints, should be clarified. Nothing can be more satisfactory tJjan 
carefully clarified fat for all frying, or for making plain pastry and cakes. 
Accomplished cooks recognise the fact ; they very much prefer clarified 
fat to lard, as being less greasy. Yet the ignorant, w’asteful cook, insists 
upon having lard bought for use, such purchase being quite unnecessary. 
With regard to other trimmings, each meal that is cooked, even the simplest, 
produces something which might go to help to make stock, and stock is 
the basis of soups and sauces. In every kitchen, therefore^the purchase of 
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stock meat, excepting for the best clear soup, is needless. Yet, if the 
amount spent regularly by householders upon meat for stock and fat for 
frying were saved, how much money would be saved also. 

In small households, where only a modest number of servants are 
engaged, cooks have other duties to perform as well as cookery, the 
preparation of meals, and the care of provisions. The cook is frequently 
made responsible for the condition of the halls, passages, steps, and work 
outside the house. One sitting-room is placed under her care, and where 
there is no kitchen-maid she cleans the kitchens, larders, and offices, aud 
keeps them in order, washes all kitchen crockery, greasy plates and dishes, 
but not glass, silver, and cliina, and she cleans all cooking utensils. The 
kitchen range and boiler are, of course, her care ; she answers the trades- 
men’s bells; cleans the kitchen knives and also the gentlemen’s boots. 
In houses where only two servants are kept she frequently assists the 
housemaid to make the beds. If the boiler is not a self -filling one, the 
cook must keep it filled ; and she should regularly clean out the boiler ; 
and if there is a cistern she should keep watch over it, being careful tliat it 
is cleaned when necessary. She should bo on the alert to detect and stop 
all bad smells ; she should superintend the consumption of coal and s(;e that 
cinders are duly sifted. She should also be acquainted with the state of 
the market, and if allowed, take advantage of the seasons to prepare 
condiments, jams, and pickles, for household use. When her daily work 
is done, she should, before retiring to rest, tidy the kitchen, put away all 
provisions, prepare the breakfast, and make ready, as far as possible, for 
the next day. Her first duty in the morning will be to rise early, light 
the kitchen fire, put the kettle on to boil, and, as it were, set the house- 
hold machinery, to work. In this, as in everything else that she has to do, 
she will lighten her own toil and advance business if she is beforehand 
with her task. People always do well to think before they act, but this 
preliminary thought is perhaps more necessary for a cook than for other 
domestic servants. 


THE PAELOUE-MAID. 

A parlour-maid may be regarded as a sort of female butler ; and it is 
undeniable that in the present day householders are learning very much to 
prefer parlour-maids to footmen, as being less expensive, more manageable, 
and also more attractive. It is part of the qualification of a parlour-maid 
that she should be good-looking, and also tall ; and when a pretty-looking 
person is daintily attired in the uniform usually worn by this class of 
domestic, the services she is able to render are very agreeable. 

In some households a parlour-maid is kept and a man servant as well. 
Under these circumstances the duties of the position are divided between 
the two. In other households two parlour-maids are kept, and here again 
a division of work has to bo made. The arrangements named, however, 
are not common. It is more usual when a parlour-maid is kept for her to 
be employed singly ; if the work is too much for one person a man servant 
is engaged. In small households where only two servants are engaged 
the offices of parlour-maid and housemaid are combined. This ^an 
answers well where the work is light. It is obvious, however, that the 
duties of a parlour-maid must vary with the size of the establishment and 
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the stylo of living* of her employers. We shall endeavour to deal with 
the position of a parlour-maid strictly regarded as such. 

It has boon already said that a parloiir-inaid should be tall. (This is 
necessary, because a short person could not satisfactorily lift and pass 
heavy dishes when waiting at table.) Her manners should be particularly 
good, respectful, quiet, and yet pleasant. She should be able to move 
about quickly yet quietly. Her dross should be dainty yet perfectly neat 
and unobtrusive. In the morning she should wear a pretty light print 
dress, with cap and aj^ron; she should always bo dressed in time for 
luncheon, and should tlien wear a black stuff dress, white cap, white collar 
and cuffs, and white bib apron prettily trimmed with lace. 

Very often, in addition to the duties which specially belong to her, a 
parlour-maid is expected to call ilie members of the household in the 
morning; to brush the gentleman’s clothes and hats, clean his boots, 
carry hot Avater to some of the bedrooms, undertake the charge of 
one sitting-room, generally the drawing-room, which must bo cleaned 
once a week and dusted every day. In some families she takes charge of 
tlie lamps, helps the housemaid to make beds, and if there is much bed- 
room w’ork, helps with the bedrooms for a part of every morning. 
Occasionally, also, she cleans the knives for dinner, lights up halls and 
landings, attends to fires in the sitting-rooms, and sees tliat the part of 
the house occupied by the family is securely locked before going to bod. 
The cook in this case sees to the locking of the kitchens and offices. 
Details of this nature are, however, subjects for arrangement. The care 
of valuable ornaments, pictures, &c., is always the parlour-maid’s business. 

A parlour-maid’s duty begins as soon as she rises. She should make 
herself quite tidy and neat before slie leaves the bedroom ; slie should 
tlien re]»air at once to the room which is her special care. Here she opens 
the shutters, draws up the blinds, attends to the fire, sweeps and dusts in 
the ordinary way. Perhaps a word may be said as to the desirability of 
the mistress or the young ladies of the family forming the habit of putting 
things straight in the room which they have occupied just before they go 
to bed. A few minutes devoted overnight to putting music straight, 
placing books on the shelf to which they belong, setting chairs in their 
places, &c. &c.^ will lighten the pajlour-maid’s morning duties considerably. 
It is very bewildering for a girl to come down in the dark to a room that 
is quite upset. She probably does not know where things should go, and 
she spends valuable time in simply tidying a room which might have been 
put in order in a few minutes if the room liad been tidy in the first 
instance. It makt's a wonderful difference in the servant’s labours when 
the members of the family tidy after themselves. 

At the appointed time the parlour-maid “ calls ” the sleepers for whose 
awakening she is responsible. In the case of gentlemen she simply knocks 
distinctly at tlie door, waits until she receives an answer, and leaves boots, 
w'ater, &c., outside. If there were a dressing-room with a separate entrance, 
she would take tlie water, &c., in there, draw up tlio blind, empty the 
washhand basin if it had been used, and make the room tidy, and after- 
wards knock at the bedroom door. In the case of a lady fehe "would knock 
at Die door, then enter the room, draw up tlie blind, make things tidy 
and comfortable, and do whatever was required. 
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Laying tlio breakfast table and taking in the breakfast would be the 
next duty. This is arranged on tlie same plan as the dinner table. Tlie 
parlour-maid should see tliat everything is as dainty, refined, and pretty 
as possible. Silver and glass should be sparkling and bright, table-linen 
spotless and free from creases, salt cellars filled daily with smootli, fresh 
salt, mustard freshly mixed and in clean bottles. It is specially im- 
portant that the dishes used for marmalade or jam should be emptied, 
washed, and replenished every day. Large cold dishes are generally 
placed on tlie sideboard, which is covered with a white (doth, at breakfast. 
Small hot dishes are on the table itself. When everything is ready, chairs 
are put round the table and the gong is sounded. The parlour-maid docs 
not, as a rule, wait at table at breakfast, but she must ])c in attendance to 
answer the bell should it be sounded. 

When breakfast is over the parlour-maid clears the fable. Her routine 
of duty will now’ depend upon the arrangements of the household. She 
will, of course, wash the breakfast things, carrying Ihem into the butler’s 
pantry for the purpose. All plates and dishes that have been used for 
meat wdll be under the charge of the cook, but the silver, glass, and china 
belong to the parlour- maid’s dejmrtment. Silver must be carefully cleaned. 
It should be washed in hot soap and w’ater w ith a flannel, rinsed in cold 
water, dried and polished with a leather every day. If this is done it will 
always look bright. Once a W’eek it should be ch aned wdth po’vtder. A 
really good parlour-maid is ahvays proud of the condition of her silver. 
Glass sliould be w’ashed in W’arm, not hot water, allow’ed to drain for a few 
minutes, then wix^ed quickly with a dry cloth. Cups and saucers should be 
W’ashed in the same way. Both they and glasses, however, should bo 
emi)tied before the w^ash is commenced ; in the same w ay^ j)icces left on 
jdates also should bo scrai)ed away before tlie plates are washed. The 
practice of xmtting crockery containing leavings into the bowd and allowing 
remnants to swum about in the water is a very dirty ()ne. 

Answering the bells of the hall door and the sitting-rooms is a very 
important i3art of the parlour-maid’s dutyu Bells should be attended to as 
soon as tlii^y are heard. Delay that might bo avoided in this direction is 
imjiardoiiablo. If a small jiarcel, note, or letter is to bo delivered, it should 
ho jilacod on a w’aiter. In answering the hall door to a visitor the maid 
sliould ox)eii the door w’ide, and resijectfully wait. When the question is 
asked “ Is Mrs. So-aiid-So at home ? ” the answ’er should be given clearly 
and quietly. If the visitor wushes to enter, the maid should step back to 
make way for lier, and sliut the door quietly behind her. If the visitor is 
a stranger the maid should then say, “ What name, if you please, madam ? ” 
Under these circumstances it is probable that the visitor will either give a 
card or state her name without anything being said ; but if she should not 
do so the inquiry should be made. It is most necessary that there should 
be a ch‘ar understanding, as to the names of visitors. Without it much 
awkwardness may be caused. If the mistress is not in the apartment tho 
maid should ox)en tho door, invite the guest to enter, draw up the blinds, 
Jiud bring forward a chair, request the lady to be seated, retire, closing tho 
door after her, and at once seek the mistress and inform her that Mrs. 
So-and-So has called upon her. If the mistress is in the room the maid 
should open the door, stand by it with the handle in her hand, and usher 
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tlie visitor in, announcing the name at the same time in a distinct voice. 
When the visit is concluded, the mistress vill ring the bell for the hall 
door to be opened. The maid should be in prompt attendance, should hand 
t)ie umbrella or sunshade — should either have been left in the hall — and 
should assist deftly with cloaks or wraps. If there is a carriage, and no 
man servant excepting tlie coachman, she siioidd open the carriage door 
for tile lady to enter, and after she is seated should put the rug in order, 
and close the carriage door. She should then return to the hall door and 
keep it open until the carriage lias driven away. 

Luncheon is arranged very much on the same lines as breakfast. The 
parlour-maid lays the table, but she is not usually expected to wait. Whilst 
it is going on slie has her own dinner. When the meal is concluded she 
clears the table, washes the silver, china, and glass in her own pantry, 
sweeps up the crumbs, and makes everything tidy. 

Tea is the next meal, and it is iisimlly taken in the drawing-room. 
There are many ways of serving this refreshment, and each family has its 
own fashion. When visitors are not present five o'clock is the favourite 
time for it, and hence it is often referred to as “ five o clock tea.” There 
is, however, no arbitrary rule as to the hour of serving it, and a parlour- 
maid should be prepared to bring it up at a few minutes’ notice from four 
to six. Callers are generally invited to partake of it, and the maid should 
make it ready as soon as they appear. It should be served as daintily as 
may be, and crockery and silver should bo bright and sparkling. In these 
days many ladies prefer to make tea for themselves, and therefore they 
have a dainty kettle with a spirit lamj> nmhu* it brought into tlie drawing- 
I’oom. Under these circumstances llie parlourmaid should see that the 
water is on Ihe point of boiling before it is poured into the ornamental 
kettle, so that it will actually boil in a minute or two when wanted. The 
practice of making tea in the drawing-room is inuch approved. When 
it is adopted there need be no fear that the tea will be either bitter or luke- 
warm. Five o’clock tea is generally put on a table covered with a pretty 
cloth, placed in front of the lady of the house. Everything likely to bo 
required is set in order close at hand. 

Dinner is the most important meal of the day, and a well-trained 
parlour-maid always begins to prepare it betimes. If the dining-room is 
not used as a sitting-room she can dust it and make it tidy, then lay the 
table quite early in the proceedings, and by this means confusion and 
hurry are avoided, and the maid will be able to rest a little before she has 
to begin “ waiting.” Her first duty in connection with laying the table 
should be to make everything ready in the pantry, polish silver and glass, 
fill salt cellars and mustard glasses, <fec. &c. If she is expected to decorate 
the table slie should arrange the flowers also, as tastefully as slie can. 
Many ladies, however, prefer to do tliis business, and every morning they 
arrange the flowers that will be wanted for the day. Not until everything 
is ready should the maid begin to lay the table. 

Half an hour before dinner the parlour-maid should ring the dressing- 
gong, and she must ring it again when everytliing is ready. In many 
households it is the rule that instead of tlie gong being sounded the maid 
should enter tlie drawing-room and announce the fact that “ dinner is on 
the table.” This being done she would leave tlie drawing-room door wide 
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open, and stand by the open dining-room door until the guests have entered ; 
she would then proceed to wait at table. 

The details of waiting at table vary in almost every household, and it 
is scarcely necessary to describe them here in full. Inexperienced persons 
are seldom engaged for this kind of work, and a bright intelligent maid, 
who gives special pains to her work, may soon manage this part of it satis- 
factorily. The rules which are of universal apj)li(!ation are that the 
waitress sliould bo made acquainted beforehand with the order of the 
dinner, so that there may be no confusion and that nothing may be omitted 
or handed out of its place. She must move quietly and quickly, and give 
the closest attention to her work, trying to anticipate what is wanted, and 
above all slie should take no notice of the conversation that goes on. That 
a waitress should smile or give any sign that she hears wdiat is said at 
table is always regarded as a signal mark of incompetency. 

Wlien each course is completely serA^cd the w'aitress should ring the 
bell, to let the cook understand that the next one wdll be wanted imme- 
diately. She sliould hand ev(^rything with the left hand on the left-hand side. 
The wine intended for each course should be handed round as soon as the 
course is served. When everyone is supplied the parlour-maid should not 
leave the room, but she should take her stand by the sideboard, and be 
alert to offer anything that is wanted. This rule holds good only w'hen 
there is a s(‘cond servant to fi*tch and carry what is needed. As each guest 
finishes what was on the plate she should go up and inquire if more is 
desired. If it is it mu.st be supplied ; if not, she carries the plate away at 
once ill her left hand with the knife and fork on it. She does not wait 
until all have finished, but takes each plate singly to the sideboard, puts 
the knife and fork in the tray placed in readiness for them. All the scraps 
she puts together, and afterwards puts the xilate itself into the plate-basket. 
If tliere is no basket for the dirty jdates she sets them in a pile, so that 
they can be easily removed. When all the jdates are removed the waitress 
takes the knife-tray in her left hand, x>laees therein wdth her right hand 
the carvers, &c., and afterwards lifts the large dislies from the table with 
both hands. These methods she rejieats with each course. 

In clearing the table for dessert, the parlour-maid should take a small 
tray in her left band, and 'with her right hand jmt on it quickly and 
quietly all the unused silver and articles not likely to be wanted. The 
pieces of bread that are left she should take uj) with a fork. When all 
are lifted, she sliould either remove the slips, or take up the crumbs with 
a scoop. The dessert can then be put in order. 

It is not usual for a pari our- maid to wait at table during dessert. 
Whilst it is on, she is at liberty to put away the things, wash her glass, 
china, &c., and tidy her jiantry. In some houses it is the rule that she 
should look after the drawing-room fire, see that the lights are lit, and that 
everything is in order. The more general xiractice is for the housemaid to 
undertake this w^ork. The x>arlour-maid must at any rate serve the coffee. 
She afterwards removes the tray, and washes the coffee ciijis. When the 
gentlemen have left the dining-room she can put away the dessert, fold the 
tablecloth, and put it in the linen press, and restore the room to its 
original order. 

As dusk approaches the parlour-maid lights the hall lamp, and if 
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bedroom candlesticks arc us(*d, slie places tliem on the table with a match- 
box by the side. The last thing before the maid retires to rest, she 
should carry the plate-basket into the mistress's or s(n’vants’ bedroom, 
according to the rule of the lionse. 

Tlie position of a parlour-maid is a very pleasant one. There is no 
drudgery attached to it; the person who fills it comes into personal 
contact with the members of the family, and if she is attentive and 
intelligent she can very shortly make herself valuable, and in a good 
family she may be botli useful and happy. 

UPPER AND UNDER HOUSEMAIDS. 

The title of a housemaid sufficiently indicates her occupation. She is 
engaged to work about the house, and everything which the cook or 
parlour-maid cannot do devolves u|X)n her. Her duties naturally dei>ond 
upon the means and style of living of her employers. WIkui the establish- 
ment is large, and two or more lioiisemaids an^ kept, the housework is 
divided and tlie chief w’orkcr becomes the upper liousomaid, and her 
subordinates take rank under her. In liouseholds where only two s(^rvants 
are engaged, the housemaid acts sometimes as parlour-maid, soim^times as 
nurse. Sometimes also in small families she ])artially fulfils the duties 
of maid to the mistress of the house ; in small families also she usually 
does some of the needlework. Thus it will be siuni that the duties of a 
housemaid vary consid(u*a))ly, according to circumstances. 

When two or tliree housemaids are kept, the upper housemaid is 
regarded as the j)erson responsibh^ for all tlie work being pro])erly done; 
sJie superintends Iier assistants, and arranges tlioir duties. The rougher 
part of the w^ork she may leave to tlicm, but she is generally most (tareful 
to do the more particular and dainty work, to dust exjiensive ornaments, 
to wash costly china, to liandle expensive furniture, herself. Slie has the 
charge of the house linen, of course, sees that the beds are properly 
equipped, and that the rooms have a sufficient supply of towels, curtains, 
soap, &c., and that all these materials are in order, are cleansed and renewed 
when necessary. She decides wdien blankets and counterpanes are to be 
washed, sees that they arc kept in jiroper repair, and tells the housekeeper 
when new ones need to be bought. She also has charge of the chintzes 
and covers for the furniture of the sitting-rooms. Every Aveek she makes 
out the list of linen that is to be sent to tlie laundress, and checks the lists 
wlien the linen is sent liack clean, to see tliat notliing is lost. She 
secs, too, that it is properly aired. Twice a day at least, after tlie under- 
housemaids have done their -work, she makes the round of the bedrooms 
and dressing-rooms to ascertain if everything is in order, and if evorytliing 
is provided that is likely to be needed. Should she find that anything 
has been left undone, she summons the person who ought to have attended 
to the work, and has it put right ; but if she is wise she does not supply 
the omission with her own fingers. 

Strictly speaking, the special duties of a housemaid consist in dusting 
and putting rooms in order every day, and thorouglily cleansing them 
every week. In the majority of houses an extra cleaning is also given 
once a month. In many households the dusting and sweeping of the 
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dining-room, the front hall, and the front door-steps also devolve upon her. 

A duty which is constantly neglected, hut which certainly ought to be 

S orfonned by the person who sweeps the hall, is that of brushing and 
usting daily tlie hats and coats not in constant wear which hang on the 
hat stand, or on a rack at the end of the hall ; also any ornaments that may 
be placed on racks in the hall. 

The care of the housemaids* closet rests on the shoulders of the house- 
maid ; slie ought to see that all pails and pans used for her work are 
scalded and rinsed daily, and that the clotlis which belong to them are 
washed, and hung in the air every day. A well-trained housemaid is most 
careful to keep separate cloths for the drinking water carafe and for the 
rest of the chamber ware. She also boils all water that is to be used 
for drinking, and allows it to get cold before filling the carafe, and she 
empties out daily any water that may remain therein before filling it afresh 
She makes it lier business to cleanse the sponges, squeezing them dry, and 
putting tliem in the sun if possible, after being used, and wasliing them well 
once a week in water which has had ammonia or soda dissolved in it. 
Should the sponge become slimy, she lavs it for several hours in strong 
soda water, changing the water frequently. She makes it her business to 
collect small pieces of soap as they accumulate, putting them in one place 
so that they can be boiled to make soap jelly for washing clotlies. Pieces 
of this sort wlien left in the soap-dish not only look untidy, but they are 
in danger of being thrown into the bath, and getting into the pi^)©, so that 
the water docs not run away freely. 

Combs and orushes also are under the charge of the housemaid when 
there is no lady’s-maid. These should be cleaned on a certain day once a 
week, or twice a week, as the case may be ; and every day the brush should 
bo freed from *iair, the hair being thrown into the fire and burnt. Baths, 
too, should be cleaned once a week. Tliey are apt to become slippery and 
dark-coloured with use. This imperfection can easily be removed by 
rubbing the part with a wet flannel, dipped in salt. Bedroom windows 
should be cleaned on a fixed day at shortl intervals, and wdienever the 
windows are cleaned the window-sills should be washed with soap and 
water. 

An experienced housemaid is always careful to see that the rooms 
under her charge are well aired every day. It is a good plan for the 
various occupants of the rooms to make a point of opening the windows 
and turning down the beds before they leave their chambers. In any case 
the housemaid should arrange her work so that the beds shall be well aired 
daily. Beds should receive regular attention. They should be examined, 
turned, and aired daily, and they should be taken to pieces and cleaned 
from time to time. The beds, mattresses, and pillows should bo covered 
entirely with cases made of common calico, and these cases should bo 
removed and waslied at least once a year. Before putting the mattresses 
in their places after brushing, strips of canvas or strong brown paper 
should be laid between them and the frame of the bed, and these should 
be shaken and dusted every week. 

The spring and autumn cleanings are an important part of a house- 
maid’s work. On these occasions the rooms will receive extra attention, 
and they will probably be renovated as well as cleaned. The housemaid 
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will be the chief functionary employed ; and even when additional help is 
allowed, she will be the person who will be held responsible for the work 
being satisfactorily done. 

At sundown in winter, or in summer in the evening about eight o’clock, 
the housemaid should visit all the bedrooms, close the windows, draw 
down the blinds, light the gas, if gas is used, and leave it very low ; ihen 
turn down the bedclothes neatly, put the nightdresses ready, pour away 
any dirty water there may be, fill the jugs, <fec., and make all ready for 
the night. In many households it is required also that hot water should 
be taken to the bedrooms half an hour before dinner-time. 

In many houses, and especially when two servants only are kept, the 
housemaid, in addition to lier other work, is expected to help the cook 
with a portion of the kitchen work. An arrangement very usually made 
is that the housemaid sliould clean the boots of the ladies of the family 
and also the dining-room knives. The cook, in this case, will clean the 
gentlemen’s boots and tlie kitchen knives. Details of this nature, how- 
ever, are variable, an 1 there is no fixed rule wi h regard to them, conse- 
quently they are very often a cause of disagreement. It is most 
desirable that there should be a clear understanding concerning them 
before the maid enters upon her duties. 

"Whilst occupied with her morning’s work, the housemaid should wear 
a neat jmut dress, with an apron large enough to cover the body of the 
dress, and a bib to protect the bodice. For the rougher tasks she should 
wear housemaid s gloves. She should always try to be dressed by four or 
half -past four in the afternoon. She should then wear a black or dark- 
coloured dress, and a neat cap and apron. If she has to act as parlour- 
maid she should ba dressed in time for lunclieon. 


LAUNDRY-MAID. 

As her name denotes, it is the special duty of a laundry-maid to wash 
and get up the linen of the household. In some houses the washhouse is 
attaciied to the kitchen; but the work can be done much more satis- 
factorily when it is a separate building, properly fitted with the best 
appliances. It is scarcely necessary to enter here into a description of the 
process of cleansing and renovating clothes. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that a most important part of the work of the laundry-maid is 
that of keeping a strict account of the articles committed to lier care. As 
soon as the week’s wasli comes into the laundry, the maid should check 
the list sent with it, ana make a duplicate one of her own. She should 
divi<le the clothes into heaps, setting each sort apart (on the boarded floor 
of the ironing room, not on the brick floor of tlje washhouse); she should 
then count the clothes and set down their number in her own list. If 
there is any discrepancy between her numbers and those sent with the 
clothes, she should immediately draw attention to the fact and have the 
mistake rectified. When the clothes are ready to be returned to their 
owners, ihe laundry-maid should count them again, checking the numbers 
by her list before packing them in the basket. She should consider 
herself personally responsible for the safe delivery of all linen entrusted 
to her. 
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Another important part.of the duty of a lauiidiy-inaid is the removal 
of spots and stains from linen before washing it. The majority of spots 
and stains can be removed if they are dealt with quickly. If they are 
“ washed in,” as the saying is, they may become fixed, or they form a hole 
in tlie fabric. It is astonishing how many simple stains can be entirely 
obliterated by being laid in clean cold water for some hours as soon as made. 

A laundry-maid is responsible, not only for the proper cleansing of 
the clothes, and for the prevention of loss, but also for their being 
thoroughly aired. This business ought never to be either omitted or 
hurried. Plenty of time should be bestowed upon it, and the clothes 
should be turned and re-turned before the fire or in the drying-room until 
they arc absolutely safe. In largo establishments, where more than one 
laundry-maid is employed, the work is divided between the workers, aiid 
naturaily the maid Irghest in rank undertakes the more difficult details, 
and supervises the tasks of her subordinates. In small households, on the 
other hand, where the clothes to be washed are not sufficient in number to 
occupy the whole time of one woman, it is not nnusual for a laundry-maid 
to be engaged, and expected to undertake other duties when her laundry 
work is done. The division of work is therefore a subject of arrangement. 

GENERAL SERVANT, OR MAID-OP-ALL-WORK. 

The position of general servant is very differently regarded by different 
persons. Some think it is incessant drudgery, and they look upon it with 
scorn. Others more reasonably see that it affords the opportunity for 
valuable training in domestic work, which no other situation affords to the 
same extent. The general servant puts her hand to every description of 
household service. Whatever has to be done in the house which the 
mistress does not do is done by her; she is cook, housemaid, parlour-maid, 
laundry-maid, and kitchen-maid all in one, and thus becomes initiated into 
the routine of duty as none can but those who obtain practical mastery of 
work by doing it. The initiation thus gained is of the greatest value. A 
general servant who is capable and trustworthy commands high wages, 
and she is sure, sooner or later, to receive promotion. Experienced 
housewives frequently prefer to engage as cooks girls who have acted as 
general servants in a good house, because such girls arc very likely to be 
willing, clean, and quick. Apart from the chance of promotion, a girl 
who is general servant gains experience and skill that will be most useful 
to her should she marry and have a home of her own. Moreover, it is 
always to be remembered that a general servant has no one but her 
mistress to interfere with her. She is not subjected to the whims or 
fancies of other servants. Girls of a reserved disposition frequently 
prefer a condition of tliis sort to one in which they have to bear and 
forbear. Consequently there are mmj servants wlio are much happier 
as general servants than they would be if placed in any other situation. 

A general servant is not likely to give satisfaction to her employers 
unless she has a clear idea of wliat is expected of her. She should try to 
understand exactly how much is required of her, and having gained this 
knowledge she should divide her work, and make a practice of doing a 
portion of extra cleaninjg every day in addition to the ordinary daily 
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routine of service. In this way she piay, without difficulty, keep the 
house in good order, an I do away with the necessity of exceptional stress 
and strain. The order of the division of work thus laid down must vary 
with the size of the houseliold and the numbers of the family. 

It is a great mistake to sux^pose that because a general servant has all 
sorts of work to do, and continual calls made upon her, therefore she is to 
be excused if she does not keep herself clean and neat when about her 
work. A capable worker is always a tidy worker. A slattern is almost 
certain to do her work in a slatternly way. A methodical person will got 
through twice as much work and keep liorsolf cleaner than a person who 
works without system, and merely muddles along. 

One of the first details, therefore, that the employer of a general 
servant should insist upon is that the worker should keep herself clean 
and neat. She should come downstairs in the morning thoroughly 
washed, her hair well bruslied and x)rettily arranged, and she sliould 
maintain this condition of neatness througliout the day. Under no 
circumstances should she go about her work with her dress tom and her 
hair dishevelled. She should have a good supply of largo coarse aprons 
made with a bib, which she can wear over tlie ordinary white ax)ron when 
doing dirty work. These aj^rons will i)rotect lier dress, and they can bo 
slipi)ed off in an instant when the wearer has to answer the door, make beds, 
or do any dainty task. Many servants ];)rovido themselves also witli loose 
sleeves, fitted at each end with a draw-string, which they can wear over 
the sleeves of the dress uj) to tlie elbows. The plan is to be highly 
recommended. During the day general servants should wear print 
dresses, the hem of the skirt being some indies from the ground, so that 
there is no danger that the wearer will stop upon it. The hair, too, 
should be arranged close to the head, and covered with a pretty cap. 
Thus ajiparelled the busy maid-of-all-work will be well dressed, because 
she will be suitably dressed, and dressed in a way which will not liamper 
her in lier work. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to go through the routine of a general 
servant’s work. It has been already stated that all the work of the house 
that the mistress does not do devolves upon her, and ttiat she must be cook, 
housemaid, and parlour-maid all in one. The duties, therefore, for wliich 
these functionaries are responsilde must bo undertaken by lier as far as 
possible, and the standard of excellence will be the same for her as for 
them. The general servant, if she is wise, will always aim at doing every- 
thing in the best way, and she will try to go from one duty to another in 
an orderly manner. If she is wise also slie will endeavour to finisli one 
task before she begins another, and she will make a rule of clearing away 
as she goes, not allowing dirty dishes and dirty saucepans to accumulate 
around her. She will form the habit of rising early, so as to get beforehand 
with her work ; she will leave her kitchens and |)antries tidy every night, 
and so prepare, as far as possible, for the next morning before she retires to 
rest. She will not only have a place for everything and do everything in 
its place, but she will endeavour to have a time for everything, and da 
everything in its time. Thus she will secure the respect and esteem of 
all with whom she is associated, and will be a thoroughly useful and 
valuable member of society. 
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KITCHEN-MAID. 

This domestic occupies t!io position of assistant to the cook ; indeed, in 
largo establishments, where more than one kitchen-maid is employed, the 
head kitchen-maid is a sort of under cook, and does all the plain cooking 
of the household. In smaller establishments, on the other hand, where a 
kitchen-maid is kept, but no scullery-maid, the former does the work 
usually undertaken by the last-named domestic. When two kitchen-maids 
are engage rl, the chief one usually makes the bread and cakes, prepares tlie 
sauces, and also docs the cooking for the nursery and servants’ meals. Tlio 
under kitchen-maid then cleans the kitchen, prc})ares the vegetables, and 
sometimes cooks them, and she has charge of the kitclien fire. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the work of a kitchen-maid must vary with the size of the 
establislunent and the number of servants employed. 

SCULLERY-MAID. 

The scullery-maid is lower in rank than any other domestic servant. 
She does the rougher work of the kitchen, and is subordinate to the 
kitchen-maid, as the latter is subordinate to the cook. Her work consists 
almost entirely of scouring saucepans and cooking utensils, washing plates 
and dislies, scrubbing the larders, kitchen offices, and scullery. She usually 
dines in the kitchen with the kitchen-maid. When only one assistant to 
the cook is employed, the duties of kitchen-maid and scullery- maid are 
performed by the one person. The position of scullery-maid is not very 
agreeable, and the duties belonging to it are laborious. It is, however, 
valuai)lo, because it very frequently serves as a stepping-stone to something 
better. An untrained girl who enters a large establishment as scullery- 
maid may easily, if she is quick, willing, and observant, gain an insight 
into domestic operations, and become practically familiar with the best 
methods of work, thus obtaining knowledge which will fit her to 
undertake the very responsible duty of a cook. 
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Pie, 820 
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Kauee. 89, 116 
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Snow, 921 
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Soup, .'(6 
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Wine from CMder, 1206 
Apples, 1100 
Baked, IKM 
Buttered, IJol 
Dried, 1105 
Pickled, 1157 
Preserved, 1 105 
Apricot Fritters, 901 
Jam, 1106 
Marmalade, U 06 
Pudding, 821 
Solid. 944 
Souffle, 901 

Tart a la Franqaif?o, 8J2 
Apricot^, 1105 , 1107 
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Compote of. 1106 
Tinned. II07 
Arrowroot, 543 , 1055 
Cake, 1010 
Cream, 944 
Sauce, li7 
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I and Peas, 372 
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Olives, 370 
Pancakes, 889 
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Patties, 761 
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to cure, 370 
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to toast, 37.3 
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Baking. Directions for, 1 
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Cream Ice, 961 
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Fritters, 901 
Pudding, 822 
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Pudding, 823 
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Barding, Directions for, 10 
Barley, 64S 
Custard Soup, 1060 
Crits Soup, 37 
Pudding, 

Soup, 37 

Baron of Beef, 2U‘> 
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Bass, Boiled, 1.31 
Bath Duns, 101*2 
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„ Pickled, li:.l 
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Beef, i'93 
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Boiled, 371 
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Fillet of, 233 
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Flank, Boiled^ 2J8 
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„ Stew of, 3as 
Fricandeauj .234 , - 
Frico, Spauieh.i'tK) 
Haslied, 5QU 
Heart, Boasted, 2U3 
Juice, 1067 
Kidney. 299, .W 
Liver, Stewed, ;i00 
Marrow, 978 

„ Bones, 309 
Minced, 57() 

Olives, 301 

„ a la Game, 219 
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Ox-tails, 3)2 
Patties, 750 
Potted, 497 
Quenelles, 233 
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iiihs.a'o 
Holla Cheese, .303 
llolled, 234 
Bound, Boasted, 304 
Bump. .301 
Salt, Potted, 498 
Sailed, 2174, 375- 
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Saiisag' S, 475 
Savoury, Siew.-d, 301 


Beef, Sirloin, 304. 305 
Skirts, 305 

Spiced. 2.35 , 

Steak, 305, .306 

„ Ala Bridgport, 2.35 
„ a la Perigueux, 335 
„ Pit*, 7.V) 

„ Pudding, 7.51 
„ Stewed, .307 
„ with Ojsters, 236 
Sweethreade, 308 
Tea, 7, 8 
I’l-ipi*, 308 
Beetroot. 613 
for Garnishing, 979 
Pickled, 11.54 
Salad, 708. 709 
Soup, 37 
AVine, 1306 
Beehive Mould, 825 
l*iidding, 82.5 
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lina, 585 

Belgravia, Kggs ala, 593 
Salad a la, 736 
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Beverages, 1181 
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Acidulated Milk, lli»3 
„ Tea, 1193 
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ages for, 1193 
Chocolate, 1194 
Cocoa, 1194 
(’offec, JJ9.5 
Cream, 1196 
Currant Syrup, 1196 
Eirervescent waterp, 120o 
KggS, JU8C», 1J97 
Frosty Morning Drink, 1197 
Fruit Punelies, Simple, 1197 
14 1 tiger Beer, 1198 
Harvest Drinks, 1199 
Herb Beer, 1199 
Hop Beer, 11U9 
Jam, Drink from, 1190 
Lemon Syrup, BiiO 
I Lemonatle, loix) 

J j me .1 nice, 1209 
Mineral Waters, U"*) 

Mult»erry Syrup, I 20 J 
Piletn’atle, I 20 I 
Baspt*erry Acid, 1203 
„ Vinegar, 120? 

Sherbet, rich, Dxw 
Strawberry Acid, 1202 
„ VinegaiM203 
Tamarind Dnuk, 1202 
Tea. 1203 

Teetotal Pick-me-up, 12 .» 
Wheatenade, 1205 
Bilberry, 1114, il.V) 

Bird Pepiierb, Pickled, 11.5,* 

Birds. Hnmll,;w8 

Biscuits -(ie,neral Kemarks, 1<X)2 
to 1007 

Alpiia Rocks, 1009 
American, loo9 
Ch.arcoaI, Jola 
Chestnut Meal, lois 
Chocolate Macnrooii.««, lois 
Crisp Cream, H 120 
Digestive, 1022 
Finger or Savoy, 102:1 
Gingerbread Kuis, lo28 
Graham, 1029 
lianl Plain, 1012 
Macaroons, Almond, 1032 
Malt, la:.! 

Aariioiim*, 103.> 

J’owil'T , P 112 
if- ..fl:.-. : on 


Biscuits, Savoury, 978 
Shrewsbury, 1045 
Swiss Coffee, 1048 
Vienna Busks, 1051 
Wafer, 1052 
„ Dutch, 10.)2 
„ Ice, ia52 
Waffles, ia52 
York, 1<)55 

Bisiiue d’Kcrevisscs, 72 
Bitter Almonds, ho 7 
Blackberries, Pickled, 1177 
Bl.aokhorry Brandy, 1207 
Sauce, 118 
Syrup, 119.3 
Wine, 1*307 

Black Butter, 90 
Black Cap Pudding, 8*24 
Black Currant Cheese, 1109 
„ „ Jam, 1109 

,, Currants, Bottled, II 04 

„ Compote of, 1115 
or Bed Currant Ice, 961 
Pudding, 478 
Blancmange, 944 
Aliiiontl, French, 94.3 
powders, 945 
Surprise, 954 
Blangiu tte, Fish in, ll8 
of Fowl, 399 
of Veal, 263 
Bloaters, Potted, 498 
Boiling, inreclions for, 3 
of Loiister, 102 
Puddings, 81.3 
R|)lit Peas, 07 
Pot, 3, 1249 

Bologna Sausages, 476 
Boinhay Creams, Iced, 273 
Cutlets, 274 

Boinhcs a la Carlton, Fisli. 110 
Clieese wiiii Spiimeh, 586 
de Foie Gras, 271 
Mould, 146 

or Darioles of Game, 274 
BoiK'd and SI iifT* tl Diu‘k, 393 
Fowl, 399, 401 
Turkey, 461 
Boning, Bints 011 , 287 
Knife., ‘387, 1249 
Bonne Femme, Soup it la, 67 
Borage. 013 
Bordelnise Sauce, 90 
Border Moulds, 993 
Bohton Cr(‘4iin Cakes, 1013 
KggS, a la, 59.3 
Sauce, a la, Ko 

Bottje Jack and Screen, 17, 1249 
Bottled Fruits, JJ 10 
Soups, 88 
Vcgeliables, 014 
BouemOe Cup or Mould, o:« 
Bouchiies, Bw'ee thread a la Busse, 
282 

de Harengs. 2*3 
do Sauuion, 22 
de Sardines, 22 
Boudins a la Beine, 209 
a la Boston, 231 
a la ilnrctie, 231 
Beef and Tomato, 2o9 
Muslirooms, a la CharleoLtc, *310 
Koiiillc a Baibso, 72 
Bouillon, .58 
Court, 138 

Bowls, Mixing, l2.5o 
Brain Cakes, 237 
Fritters, 891 
in Potato Cases, ilo 
Brains, Calf’s, *387, 238 
il la Foiitnre, 970 
Braised Beef a la Jardiniere, 231 
Duck, 394 

Fowl with Tomatoes, 401 
Liver, 251 

Braising, Directions for, 5 
Pan,.), 1219 
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Brandy Sauce, 118 
Snaps, 1018 
Soume.904,9(U 

BraBB.ODpper, and Ironware, 1125 
Brawn, 375, 370 
Tin, 1219 
Tinned Meat, .Wo 
Vegetarian, 571 
Braailian Stew, 206 
Bread, 1002, 1013 
At‘raied, 1(K)7 
Brown, loio 
„ Vegetarian, 1017 
„ Yorkrthin;, 103.5 
rruml)s,8or, ioi3 
Dice or crout.(»ns, 1121 
Frame food, 1021 
French, 1021 
Forceine.ats, 484 
Fried for garnibh, 079 
Germ, n»27 
Boniiny, 1030 
Household, 1030 
Mall . 10.33 
„ F.'in for, iJift 
PllddingH, .51'.3, (<26 
I’ulled, 103U 
BiC', 1040 
Sandwieli, 1012 
Short, 1045 
A'lenna, Jo.V) 

Wholem al, 10.i3 
and Milk, UMiti 
Sauce, IK) 

Brcakfa.'^t Dishes, 079 
„ Uolls. 1014 
Breast of Lamb, .343 
Mutton, .324 
Veal, .315 

„ Stuffed and Stowed, 270 
Venison, 349, ai.3 
Brotonne Kane**, 10« 

Bride or Wedding Cake, loii 
,, Cake or White Icing, 1015 
Briocln* Fritters. 90.5 
„ or French Paste, loifJ 
Brisket Beef, Stewed, 207 
Broad Beans, (ill 
Broec(dt.6l4 
Broiler, Hanging, 6 
Broiling, Dirtuaions for, 5 
Broth, 1(»70 
Mutton,. 54 
Kcotcli, (Hi 
Sheep's Head, 03 
Brown Bread, lOKi 
Iced Pudding, 9(il 
Pudding, 827 
Sauce, 118 
Vegetarian, I’']; 

Forceiin at, 481 
Kotix,:{3 
Sauce, 91 
Soup, 1070 
Stock, 27 

Brow'ned Pod’s Head, 13 i 
Flour, 34 

Browning, liitpiid, 31 
Brunoiso .Sonji, .39 
Brunswick Sausage, 476 
Brushes, (looks’, lJ5o 
l’a8tr.v,741 

Bubble and Squeak, 511 
Bui-k, Polish, 260 
Buckwheat, .544 
Griddle Oakes, 1017 
Bun Pudding, 827 
Buns, Hot Cross. 1(>30 
Burdwan Sauce, 91 
Burette, lOH 
Burgundy, 84 
Burnet, 614 

Butler, Duties of, 1278 
Butter, 1070 
and Margarine, 807 
Black, 90 
Curled, 979 


Butter, Green, 9SJ 
Melted. 91, 92 

Milk, 810 
Oiled, 92 

Piped, 980 

ButU'rcui) Pudding, 827 
Buttermilk Parkins, 1017 
Scones, 1017 


C 

(’ubbage, 6M-318 
iMckled, 1155 
Salail or (iold Slaw. 706 
Cabinet Pvidding. K27, H28 
Cake, Baking of, 1L()6 
of v'eal, .315 

or Pudding Fritters, 905 
or .SandwMch Tins. 1031 
Tins, 1(K»5, 1250 

Cakes, General Remarks, 104 
A B {’ Cakes 1<K)7 
Almond and Chocolate Icing, 

1(K)K 

Almond Icingor Almond Paste, 
1(K»7 

Almond or Cocoa-nut Cones. 
HKH 

„ Short (’akc, 1008 
American Jelly Cuke, 10)B 
Apjile, 1009 
„ Short, 1010 
Arrowroot, lolo 
Austrian Cherry, 1010 
„ Dough, KUO 
Baking Powder Scones, 1011 
Banbury, loil 
Bath Uiius, 1012 
Boston Cream (\*ik('8, 1013 
Brain, 237 

Brandy snaps, 1013 
Bride or Wedding Cake, 1014 
Bride ('akc or White Icing, 
1015 

Brioche, or Freiicli Paste, 1016 
Buckwheat Griddle (lakes, 1017 
Butter Icings, 1017 
Buttermilk Parkins, 1017 
„ Scones, 1017 
Canton Gingerbread, 1017 
Chelst'a Biiiis. loH 
Cherr.v Cake, lolH 
Chocolate, KUm 
C hristening, loi9 
Cocoa-nut, lol9 
„ Ginger I iioad, 1019 
,, Icinir, or Paste, 1019 
(loionred I'-ing, loiy 
Coffeiv or Gateau do Mocha, 
1019 

Coffee or Chocolite Kclairs, 
lOJO 

Corn-Hour Cakes, 1020 
Crunipets or Pikelets, 1021 
Cups, Sponge, lOJl 
Currant Buns, 1021 
,, (takes. Plain. 1021 
Dates and Pigs in Cakes, 1021 
Devonshire Cream, 1021 
Digestive Oat Buns, 1022 
Poiigh Cakes, very light, 1022 
„ Nuts, 1022 

Dripping or Lard Cakes, 102.3 
Faster or Flat Siiiinels, 1023 
Kelairs, 1023 
Kecles Cake, 1023 
Finger Gingerbread, 1023 
Fish, 146 

Flat or Oven Cakes, 1023 
Flead Cakes, 1024 
French Gingerbread, 1024 
Fl os tell Iciiig, 1025 
Fruit Short (takes, 1025 
Galettes, 1025 
Gateau h la (teylon,*l025 
„ do Mocha, 1026 


Ciikes— Gateau of Fruit, 1026 
Gauffres. Ki26 

Gerii vn Cake or Pastry, 1026 
Genoa Cake, 1027 
(ienmin llaspberry Cake, 1027 
Ginger Cake, Plain, 1027 
„ ■ hock, 1027 
Gingt'rbread Sponge, 1028 
Glace Icirig^i, 1028 
Glaze for Buns, Scones, &;c., 
1029 

Griddle Cakes, 1020 
Icings, ia30 
Indian Flappers, 103.1 
Jumbles. 1031 

Layer Cake, American, 1031 
„ „ Fillings, 1032 

Lemon Sandwiches, 1032 
Madeira, Io;52 
„ Sand wit lies, loa3 
Malted Cakes or Fancy Dread, 
loitl 

Materials for, 1005 
Montreal Custard Cakes, 10.31 
MiiHins, la'la 
Nelson Gateau, 1035 
Oat Cakes, Pfl.5 
,, (insp, ia36 
,, Lancaslipe, 1036 
„ Short, 10,36 
Oatmeal Parkin, 10.36 
Orange, Rich, 1036 
„ Meringue, 1 o:j 7 
„ Sandwiches, 1037 
Ornamented, 1006 
Pinean|)le,1037 
Plain Vegetarian, 1037 
Plum, Dark, lo 17 
Porridge, 1038 
Potato, lo:58 
„ Flour, 1038 
„ Rich, 689 
„ Rolls, 10.V 
„ Mum ns, 1038 
Ptmnd Cakes, 10.38 
Premier Buns, 1<X49 
t^neen, KXIO 

Raspberry Pistachio, 1039 
Rice, Good, 1040 
Rose, 1041 

Rout or Almond, 1041 
Rum, 1011 
Saffron, lol2 
Saiieer, li>42 
Savarin, 1013 
Savoy, 1043 
„ SiiiHirior, 1044 
Seliool. P 41 
Scotch Sj>icP, 1044 
Seeil, Rich or Medium, 1014 
Seed Rolls, 1045 
SlMl-t, 1015 
Shrew’s bury, 1015 
Sminel Yeast, ii)46 
Simple Sugar Icing for, 1046 
Sly, 1046 
Snow, 1016 
Soda, 1017 
„ Buns, 1047 
Sovereign Gateau, 1047 
Spanish Sponge, 1047 
Spice, in, 1017 
Siumge Cui>s, 1021 
„ Cake, Good, 1017 
„ „ Penny, 1048 

„ Rusks, 1018 
Sultana, lois 
Swiss Cream, 1048 
„ Rolls, 1040 
Syrup for, 1049 
Tr»*aclc in. 1050 
Turin Rolls, 10.50 
Twelfth Cake, lav) 

Vanilla Buns, I 050 
I Vienna or Butter Icing, 1061 
I Violet, 10.52 
AVcdaing 1053 
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rake**, White la-,.! 

„ Giiigeri)read, lf)r.n 
„ YorkKliiro Tea. 10,Vi 
Calcutta, Sauce a la. III 
Calf, .htiiiriiig of, ;uo 
I’ulf's Jli aiiiB, IKir-H 
.. (’akcK of,:iii 
(Miitterlinirs, yil 
Kai>, 2 », 311 
Feet, .'Ill 

,, .IeJly,J070 
„ Soup, 40 
Foot in .Milk, 1071 
,, Stock for .Jollies, Wj 
H ead. 2:10, 240, .a 12, .31:1 
„ Brawn, ;ii;i 
,, Collared, 240 
„ Onuiuc.ltes.'Jll 
., Fie.7.'il 
„ Soup, 40 
„ Stuffed, 241 
Heart. 241, 3i;$ 

Liver a l’.\ .lericainc, 314 
„ aod Bacon, 314 
„ Baked, 314 

Calf’s Liver, carded and Baked 
211 

., (Jiiciiolles of, 242 
Sweet bread, 22.3, 224 
Sweetbread.®, 202 
Udder Forci m ‘at, Prencli. 4<j 
Caiuhridue iliik I'unch, 1 1 h;i 
C amp or Harvej s Vinegar, IblS 
C^anajies. aw) 
a la 1‘reinier, 22 
a la Shorncliffe, 211 
d’Olivee, 22 

do Foie eras on Meringue, 271 
de Came en Meringue, 274 
Candied Feel, WiT 
Canistcra. 12.*)0 
Canned ( oni,<»2.'> 

Fruit without sugar, 11 lo 
Can tie Ions, 7.12 
a la Beiiie, 7.12 

of Beef, M itli Iced Sauce, 2:.'* 

of Veal 275 

f’aiiers, tils 
Caper Sauee, 02 

Capsicum or Cayenne Essence, 
ir5 

Capsicum Sauce. 02 
(iapsicum®, Pickled, 11.50 
Caramel Piiddiiig, a2s 
CardliiHl, .Satice a la, b.O 
('ardooii.®, Ola, 074 
Carp. l«, l.'n 
C.irraway Brandy, 12os 
(’ariHWay Seeds, II.IO 
Cm i n it, OIS, 610, 620. 621, 67.1, 070 
and Bre-ul Soiiji, 1071 
./am, to iiuiCiilo Avricot, lilt 
J’uree 40 
Salad, TOJ 
Sauce, ys 
.Souffle, m 

Carrots, Pickled, IJ.5<i 
1‘veBCvved to imitate tiing;; 
Ull 

Casavipe, U50 
Case iov tinned Meats, r>oi 
\*vvpCY,2S3 
Casvv., \r,4 

Eggs and Chicken in, faw 
L arks in, 220 
3J/ir.'doino8 in, dtc., fis.3 
a-uvlmlLon, Krojnonkici*a la, 218 
Can ing, Hints on, 2m 
s'afmoii, ir/i 




• BrcH), 


) 


Cavalier’s Stew, 242 
Caviare, Devilled, 22 
Sandwiches, «8i» . 

Toast, OHO 

Cayenne Pepper, 115«> 

Celc*riac. 622 
(Celery, 622, «?3, 677, 078 
(’ream Puree, 41 
Salad. 700 
.. Smec. 0.3 
Salt, tV'c., 11.10 
Vinegar. 11.57 
Salad. American, 706 
IVreal Civ-.ain Soup, 41 
riiddinf.'s,H2it 
., with eggs, 1072 
Velv('t Soup, 41 
Cereals, Ml (see also Pals 
Arrowroot, 543 
Barley, M3 
Buckwheat, .541 
Cassava. .544 
Corn-ll.>ur, .515 
French (’• reals, .545 
Frumenty (»r Kiirmenty, .M.1 
Uomc-madoMsiearoniandoiher 
Italian Paste.®, 545 
Hominy' Mti 
Italian Raviolig, 547 
Kedgeree, .54H 
Maearoni. .54S-.1.52 
Maize or Imliati Corn, .5.12 
M.n 1 1 ed ( 'erca I s, .5.1 1 
.NouilleH Boiled in Milk, .5.1.3 
OutsneuI, .554 
Pilau. 5.5.1 
INdenia, .5.10 

Porridge—Cciicral remarks on 

Bice, 5.17 
Blanched, .5.1.S 
111 sot to, .507 
Saffron Uice, 50.H 
Cake.®,.50.s 
Sausages, alls 
Sago, .5t>H 
Semolina, .500 
Si»arghelti,5fW 
Steamed ('ook«*d Cereals, .570 
Tapioea, .570 
Vegeisiriau Brawn, .571 
Haggis, .571 
Ki-dgeree, .572 
Venuicelli, .572 
Wlu-at, 572 

Ceyhtn, I’oiage a la, .V.t 
Chaiiipagiie, 1183 
Cup, 1 Ih 3 
Chajis, Bath, 370 
Chareoal Biscuits, ltd.® 

I Charlotte Mould, !K«.3 
(’/jarlott«*s, W2 
Clnrtreiise Jelly, 940 
of Cliirkri) and ToutHlovs, 275 
of Vegetables. 678 
Chats worth Pudding, fCH) 
CluissereBsc, Potage a la, 39 
Quenelles, a \a, 

HalaiLa la, 726 
CUatcauiwiaud Steak, 242 
Citaudivoid ot PUeaHaut,28l 
QmiiR en, 28l 
i bauce.VM 

„ White, ICW 
Sole on, 189 

Veal it la Lillington, 28.3 
CJwosc, General iteiuarks, ,58,5 to 
am 

Aigrettes. 585 


*rf. mtui Atrfn^fUnm, 

nttt$ 

< "M^uuid, Ifuufdc>il. Ml 
Cutlrt«,i to MenvalCftoir j 


Clie.ese Darioles, 752 
Devill (1.587 
Digesriitle Dishes, 5Mt» 

Fleur, 7.52 
Fritt«‘rs, 8J1 
Meringues,. 5.87 
Ihncakes.siL’ 

Pastry, 753 
Potted, 588 
Pudding, 753 
„ Hood, 75.3 
Salad, 710 
„ Aiiieriean, 707 
Souffle, 802 
„ Hood, 89.3 
Stewed, 588 
Straws, .588, 7.53 
Tartlets, 7.5.3 

Toasted or Welsh Babbit,. 588 
Toasts, 080 
Chelsea Buns, lOis 
Cherries, Braiulicd, 1112 
Compote, 111.3 
Cutlets wiili,2i4 
Pickled, 11.57. 1178 
wii li Almoiul I’astc, 1113 
Cherry Bounce, 1.08 
Brandy, l2o,s 
,, Sauce, 119 
Cake, 101 H 
t'hecse. 1111 
.lam, 1112 

with Bed Currant .luiee, 

ni‘J 

Kiiliesclialen, Herman. 1123 
Pasty. Bussian, 830 
Pie, 830 
,, Small, 830 
Pudding, 837 
Bntaflu, 121.5 
Snuee, 110 

Souffle, tiennan, 905 
Tartlets, 831 
Water Jee, !«L* 

Chervil, 623 
Cream, loii 
„ Cutlels ill, 277 
Clu'stnut B.'itter J'uddiiig, sill 
Comi»(‘)ie, 1113 
Cream a 1 1. « raven, 046 
„ lee, 062 
Flour Sauc(‘, lit) 

Forcement for Hoo.se, 485 
„ for Bo.'ist Fowl, 485 
Meal Biscuits, HUH 
Pudding, Bic.h,831 
Sauce, !t4 

Soup, Vegetarian, 41 
Cbesluiiis, 62.3, 624 
with Beef, 2.37 
with \'eal,26o 

Cliickiui ami Foie Hni.s Sand- 
(\ iclies, itsl 

CJiickeii ami flam,(3-enju of, 277 
and Hum ('uilets, L'7 .'i 
(■reams u la Hrahame. 211 
„ a la Victor, 211 
D;irioU‘H,2l.5 
Dishes, 1U7J 
Fnttm-h, 803 
in VeninceHi,212 
■Mny,ouuaisf‘,276 
Vasty and VaVl\eB,7:>4 
Vie, 7.55 
Salad, 710 

Chicken Souffles, 8t»3 
with Tojnino,Charti’0ii80 of, 275 
/ Cliickwei'd, 024 
1 ('hinny or . Succor;’, 624 

' /.>r JP*3 

0 hit})* •> I 'ttf 
t tunip Ct>rJk. JUf 
t A rtirliDkf, not 

tinrinsb, MNJ 
(lllH’olUlf. 807 , 1/91 
Cake, I9i« 
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Chocolate' Creaiu Ice, wxi 
Gniel, 1073 
Macaroons, 1018 
Milk, 1194 
Kauco, 119 
Shells, 831 

(’liopping-hlock, 1250 
boards and knives, 12 j»j 
C hops, Lamb, 344 
Mutton, 324, 325 
I’ork, 355, 356 
Veal, 316 
Venison, 349 
Chowdt'r, Clam, 131 
Pish, 117 

Christening Cake, 1019 
lUiristinas Plum Pudding, 832, 833 
iMiuck Ilibs, 297 • 

(Mujtney S ueo, 04 
Chulucys, 1157 
Cider, 11M3 
(innunon, 1157 
Cinnamon Sugar, 809 
(btric Acid .lolly, 946 
(biini Soup, 73 
Claret, llHl 
Cup, 1184 
.lolly, 922 
S luce, 120 
Bori)et, 962 

Clarification of Fat, 6 
of Jolly, 1)39 
of stock, 28 

Cl(*ar Soup, with (Voutons, ii 
Climax Pudding, 833 
Sauce, 120 

Clock, for Kitchen, 125o 
Clotted Cream, 923 
(’love Cordial, 12oj 
Cloves, 1157 

Coachman, duties of, I28| 
Cochineal Colouring, 923 
(’ock-a-Loekie, 42 
Cockles, 134 
(’ocoa, 1194 
Cocoa-nut, 1113 
(Vikcs, 1019 
Clicosecakcs, 8;j3 
Cream Ice, 962 
Gingerbread, 1019 
Icing or Paste, lol9 
Milk, 923 

Grange Pudding, 834 
Pound Pudding, S34 
Sauce, 91 

„ from desiccated nuts, PJo ' 

„ Sweet, 120 
Souflle, 905 
Soup, 42 
(^od, ]:i5, i:i6 

(bid's Liver iiu Gratin,98l 
Coffee, 1195 
and tea infiiscrs, 125o 
and Vwiiilla Souflle, 963 
nil init, limi 
it/ack, 1196 
Cake, good, ]ol9 
Cream Ice, 946,963 
Cii'iard Fritters, 90(5 
or Chocolate Eclairs, lo2) 
llalutla, 1215 
Sauce, 120 
CA)\audcvs,1250 
Col cannon, 624 
with Pulse, 625 
Cold Eggs, .593 
Jh3/itiV(*s, 271 

Fish, Snvoiiry Cnkos of, 147 
Cold Mott ai)«l Scrap Cookery — 
lAttlo 5'.V2 

American und Australian 
leaned Meats, fs)9-5JI 
Hi'cf IJario oh, Cold, 509 
Breakfast Cakes, Savoury, 511 
Biililileand Soueak.511 
(half's Head. Iiashe(1,6I2 
Cavaliers' Hash, 512 


Cold Meat and Scrap Cookery— 
Cold Meat Putrs,512 
Cottage Pie, 512 
l^roquottes, Clicap, 51t 
(Uirried Halls, 513 
Curry of (’old Meat, 514 
(Outlet. Pruwrtiaii. 51 1 
Devizes Pate, 515 
Dry or Scalloped Hash, 515 
Exeter Hash,. 515 
Fry, M inced and B tked , 515 
GaLt'au, .516 
Ghiac,5i6 
Ham, 516, 517 
Hash, .517 
Hot-pot, 519 
Hotch-potch, 519 
Italian Polpetti, .519 
.Icrsey Fish (lurry, 519 
1 Kidney with Vcv^rtables, 519 
King’r. Kings, .520 
liambs' Tongues. 520 
M c!i t C ro<i net tes, 520 
Gateau, :»2() 

Meat in Savoury .Ldly, .521 
ISIincc, with Oyster Sauce, 522 
Molcy, 523 

Mould of Meat and Macaroni, 

Mutton, 523 
Oxfoot,5-0 
Polpetti, Italian, 526 
Pork, 526 
Pyramid, .521 
llissoles, 522, .528 
llolls, 522 

Savoury Supper Bolls, .528 
Scotch KggH, .528 
Scrap Mince (A Vegetarian 
Savoury), .529 
Popovers, .529 
Toast, .529 
Spanish Hash, .529 
Steak, Crumbed. .530 
Tinned Meat, 5.31 
Tongue,. 5.36 
'rripe,.5.37 
Veal, 31.5, .537 
Venison, 540 

Cold (Savoury) Sauces, 107 
Shoulder Pudding, 755 
Sou Hies, 888 
Water Paste, 748 
(’ollego Puddiuyr, HJM 
(billoiis, Gerniau, 297 
Savoury, -43, 297 
Veal,. 316 

Coloured Icing, loi9 
Colouring Sauces, 84 
C •louriiigs and Thirkeiiings, 33 
('oils foot Wine, 1208 
C<imp(>tes, 1100 
tbimtessc. Sauce a la, 12(! 

( onde, Polagc h la, 6o 
(’ondeiised Milk, nil 
(bing'er Eel Soup. 7.3 
(bmservative P(id<liiig. 8.3'. 
Consomme a rUalieiine, u 
a la Jardiniere, 42 
a la Monaco, 43 
a la Bailee, 43 
a hi Rem us, 43 
Cook, Duties of, 1289 
Cooks’ Knives, PJ51 
Cool Cup, llHl 
Coquillcs, 276 
„ Turbot en, 200 
Coralline and Fruit Trifli s, 9 ’4 
and Jam Trittes, 924 
Fviuciv. 906 
Frying Biller, m) 

(’orheillus a la Talbot, 212 
a la Tou louse, 212 
SuiKirlative, 213 
Corkscrew, 1351 
Corks and Bottling Wax, 11.57 
Corned Beef Hash, Aiuericnn,5l7 


(birnnts a la Valencia, 836 
Corn-Hour, .545 
Cakes, KUO 
Custard, 927 
L.-mon J. lly.947 
Lemon Pudding, 835 
Sauce, 120 
Corn Soup, 43 
Grits Soup, 44 
Cornish Junket, 924 
I’asties. 756 
(biLiage Pie, 512 
(b)w-lii*i‘l Souj), 44 
(biwslip Wine, Superior, 1209 
Crab, Boiled, 139 
Baiter, 981 
Salad, 710 
Soup, 93 

Cranberries, Compote of, 1111 
Cranberry Drink, list 
Jam, 111.3 
.Felly, 1114 
Ibe, 8;«i 
Pudding, 836 
Cny-tlsh Butter, 9S2 
Salad, 710 
Soh-s with, 192 
Cri'am. 807, lo73 
SI la (’birory, 679 
a la P.irtlatid, 947 
Auehovy, 109 
Artielioke, 668 
Aspic, 108 
Cereal, 921 
Cheese, 586 

.. and Meat SaiulwieheH, 


Chervil, 109 

Corueti' a la. Valciu-ia, 836 
Cra.Nllsh, 109 
Hoiieyeomb,9H 
lees. 963 
Itiilian. 918 

Lam I) a la Parmesan, 250 
„ Moulded, 250 
LoiiHter, 10!) 
of Bloaters, 982 
of Chicken and Ham, 277 
of Veal >oup, 44 
Pancakes, 90(> 

Sauce, 94 
„ for Fish, I074 
Soles in, 192 

Soup a la Wellington, 41 
Creams, 412, 942 
a hi Portland, 917 
Arrowroot, 944 
Bombay, Iced, 273 
('liestnuls a la (b-aven, 916 
Cbickeu 5 la Graliam. 21 1 
.. „ Vieior, I'll 

Coffee, in (biji.". 946 
„ Moulded, good, 916 
Fruit in Cases. 917 
Hoiieyooiiib, 918 
J I alia 11,948 
Ijeiuon, 919 
Orange, Superior, 951 
Pigeon, in Cases, 213 
Raiatlas, 9.'.3 
Jtice, Moulded, 953 


I Jtose, 9.54 
Rum, 954 
Vanilla, 9.54 

Veal, it la Delaville, 213 
Veuel\au,y:>4 

„ f mitatioji, 

('n*ry, i’oiuf^v d la, <iO 
C.veftsSAVutft, 

Crimping of F'lnh, 141 
CnKiueife®. 60 
a la ileine, 2i:t 
nil Kinnncu^rc, 214 
('Hlf’s Head, 211 
(’heap, .51.3 
5Ieat,52U 
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Cro<iuett»‘S, MuMliroom, C8i 
Mutton, 524 
,, Savoury. 524 
of Prawnn, 170 
Potato, llicli, 0H9 
Cron8ta(i(*H, 75". «82 
(ii-outir, ii la Danverp, 214 
Mutton, a la Danvi-rs, 21 1 
rrofites, 982, ««3 
an Pot, 58 
(^rofitoup, »83 
si I’AHuTta, 23 
CruiuiM'ts or PikeletP, 1021 
CrysLsilliscd or Glace Fruite, 
1114 


Curuinlierp, 02.5, 026, 679, OHO 
Jfiirgs aiid,59;{ 
for Garaisliinff,«8:i 
Mant'oes, lL>s 
Mustard Pickle, 115H 
Salad. 711 
SandwicHes, 984 
Sauce, 9.5 
Vinojfar, 1158 
Ciiii.*^, 1181 
(’iirsiQoa, 1209 
Ssiuce, 121 

Curd (’l)cesecakcs, 837 
I)inni»Iinjf8, 857 
Puddnuif.s, 837 
Ciird.p, 807 

Curinir and Pickling Salted 
Meats. 317 
Currant Tliins, lO.’l 
Cake, Plain, loi'l 
Cherry and Uaspherry Jain. 
1114 

Custard, 925 
lees, 904 
Jellies, 1114 
Pie, 817 

Pudding from Presb Fruit, 837 
Sauce, 121 
Suet Pudding. 838 
Rynip, 1190 
Wine, 1200 
Currants, 808 
Bottled, 1114 
Coni pot" of, 1115 
CUirned Balls, 513 
(hao, 139 
Eggs, 594 
„ Cold, 504 
Fish, 141 
Eentils, 579 

with Rice and Barley,. 579 
Liver, 251 
I.obstcr, 10.3 

Macedoines, with Haricots, 083 

Mushrooms. Fowl with. 402 

Mutton, witli flulianas, 253 

Onielci , 895 

Pork. 356 

Prawns, 170 

Sardines, 182 

Skate, 185 

Tinned Mutton, 5S:i 
Veal, 265 
Curries, 243 
Vegeiarian, Indian, 604 
(urry and hgg Mixture, 984 
Anglo-Indian, Rich, 244 
Beef, Madras, 232 
Forcemeat, 480 
Fowl, Kofta, 403 
Gravy, 85 
„ Ham in, 247 

l.ohster ( I he Mandarin's), 103 


of Cold Meat, 514 
of Cold Meat and Vegetables, 
514 

Oyster, 170 
I’aste, 11.58 
„ Powder, 1159 
Sauc", 95, 11.59 
SaijsageB 470 

Savoury fur Garnishing, 984 


(histards, 925 

Custard, Cheese Moulded, 586 
Corn-flour, 927 
Moulded, 927 

Pudding Baked without Crust, 

Pudding Baked with Crust, 838 
The Duke’s. 927 
Cutlet Bat. 246, 12.51 
Cutlet, Boned. 1074 
Breaded with Bacon, 3.0 
Mould, 170 

Cutlets h la Maintenon, 241 
a la I’armesau, 244 
Bombay Iced, 274 
Carrot, 074 

Cheese fi la Mcrivale, 587 
Chicken, French, 390 
„ and Ham, 275 
Fowl, 4o:i 
Halibut, 158 
Indian, 279 
in Aspic Cream, 277 
in Chervil Cream, 277 
Lamb. 219. 279 
„ fi la Taunton, 279 
„ {\ la Westniacottc. 219 
„ in Cream Sauce, 2lo 
Lobster, 163 
Mutton a la Game, 524 
„ h la Russe, 254 
„ Loin, 245 
„ Keck, 210 
„ Pr<‘paration of, 320 
„ Shoulder, 210 
„ MMth Ham and Carrots, 320 
„ wit h Ham and Eggs, 32 > 

„ with Haricots, 254 
„ xvitli Onions, 254 
„ with Rice .Sauce. .320 
„ with Rice Sauce and 
Onions, 337 
Oyster, 17o 
Pheasant, 221 
Pork, 240, ;i.57 

„ with Moulded Potatoes, .357 
„ with Onions. .357 
., with Sauce Robert, 240 
Prussian, 5J4 
Salmon, Grilled, 179 
Sturgeon. 194 

Swet iliread and Tongue, 282 
Veal, 310 

„ a la Bagiuliurst, 200 
a la Grainger, 220 
„ en Paoillotes, 227 
„ with Tomatoes and Cheese, 

Venison, 349 
with < berries, 214 
will! DamsonH, 21 1 
with Pea.s ami Cream, 21 1 
tiUieen’g Own Sauce, 277 
Cutters, 12.51 
Cygnet to Roast, 393 


D 

Damictte, Pudding a la, 860 
Sauce a la, 126 
Dampfnudein, 839 
Damson Cliarlottc, 027 
Cheese, 1115 
Cream Ire, 934 
Jam, 1110 
Jelly, 1110 
J'ie, 840 
Pudding, 840 
Srdid.IllO 

Wine, ordinary. 12lo 
, ., supiM-ior, 1210 
Damsons, Cutlets with, 215 
Pickleti. 1178 
Dandelion, 636 
Roots, 027 


Dandelion Salad, 712 
Wine, 1210 

Dariole Mould, Hexagon, 215 
Darioles 5. la Madeira, 840 
a la Maraschino, 84o 
Beef, Cold, .509 
Chicken, 215 
Lamb, 230 
Lobster, 164 

Mould, flat-top fluted, 220 
„ Plain, 164 
Turbot en, 201 
Date Puddings, 840 
Dates, 1115 

and figs in cakes, 1021 
Stewed. 111.5 

with Almond Paste, 1115 
D Ecrevtsscs Biscitie, 72 
Desiccated Soup.*, 44 
Dessert and Table Decorations, 
1218 

Dessert Fruits in Syrup, 1099 
Devill(‘(l t’aviare, 22 
Cheese, 587 
Chicken, 390 
Crub, 1.39 

Duek, Freneb, 395 
„ Gililets, 3J15 
Eggs, .594 

Liver (a iireakfast dish), 251 
„ (a luiieheon dish), 251 
Marrow, 984 
Salad, 712 
W hi te tali t, 20.3 

Devonshire Clotted (!ream,028 
(’ream Cakes, 1U21 
Jiink(‘i.9:8 

Rum or Brandy Pudding, 810 
Kyllabuh, 930 
Diaidc, Gravy a la, 85 
S ince no, 1J4 
Diamond Pastry, 841 
Digester. 'JO, 12.51 
Digestible Cheese Dishes, 589 
Digestive Biseiiits, 1022 
(iat Buns, 1022 
Sauce, 95 

„ Heart with, 289 
Diplomatist’s Own Pudding, 841 
„ „ Sauce, 121 

Dish and Plate Warmer, 1251 
Dish (tovers, Metal or Wire, 1251 
Dish for Solo ail Gralin, 187 
Paper for. 974 
pishes in Waiting, 12.35 
Pudding, to Edge with Pastry, 
870 

Doctor’s Zest, 11.59 
Dorisa, PrawiiK a la, 23 
Shr.nips a la, 23 
Dough Cak(‘s and Nuts, 1022 
Dr. .lohnson's Pudding, 841 
Drainer and Fryer, 9 
Dredgers, 1251 
Dreedc, Sauce a la, 113 
Dresden J’aities. 985 
Dressed Vegetables— general ro- 
marks.OO? 

Artichoke. 007-070 
Asparagus, 670, 671 
Aubergines Farcies, 672 
Beans, 072, 073 
Beetroot Puree, 673 
Broad Beans, 073, 074 
Brussels Sprouts, 074 
Cardooiis, 674 
Carrot, 674-676 
Cauliflower, 670 
(Jelery, 077, 678 

Chartreuse of Vegetables, 078 
Chestnut Puivo, 679 
(’hicory ^ la Cream, 079 
(’ucumber, 079, oho 
(turned Veoetables, Good, 680 
Flngeoh-t Puree, 680 
French H"ims, 080, 081 
Green Peas, («11, 683 
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DroBscd Ve;:otal>lc»— 

Haric.i)ti«, (iua 
Iced VeKOtaltICH. 083 
MaceduJiics, in Cases, C8') 
MuslirooiuBci la Merntt, 08; 
Onions, 087, 088 
Petatoes, 088-001 
Puree A la Zouave, 091 
Balrtily, 001, 003 
Bpin.'icb, 093, 093 
Tomatoes, 093-<Ktt 
Truttled Tomatoes, 013 
Tniffli s,603, OoO 
Turin i)>, 097 

Vegetable Marrow, 097, 098 
Vegetalilrs for G!irmsbiug,09H 
Iced, km 

Dressings, Ordinary Salad. 7o\ 
Rich Salad, 703 
Tomato Salad, 7oj 
Various S ilads, 703 
Dried Dessert Fruits, 1 1 10 
Creen Peas, Roiled, 383 
„ „ Pnrei* of. 383 

Sprats, 193 
Dri piling, 808 
or Lard Cakes, 1033 
]‘an, 1331 
to Clarify, 0 
Drusllle, Cod it la, IXi 
Sauce a la, lui 
Dry Frying, lo 
Duchesse Pudding, Hil 
Sauce .a la, 130 
Ducie, Veal a la, 201 
Duck, 393 
Filleted, 213 
in Olive Sauce, 213 
in Potsdam or Schiller Sauce, 
210 
Pie, 757 
to Carve, :K)3 
with Rurguud.v,«9l 
■with Rurta, 3u5 
with Calihage, 393 
Ducks’ Eggs, 591 
Cravy for, 88 

(Wild), Orange (iravy for. 88 
Ducklings, 398 
a la Wcilsdeiic, 210 
wiiJi Fruit Salad, 277 
Dumplings, 842 
for Soups and Stews, 73 
Dutch Apple Pudding, 842 
Sauce, 95 


Easter Cakes or Flat .Simnels, 
1023 

or Coloured Eggs, 893 
Eclairs, 1020 
Kccles Cakes, 102'1 
Eel, Baked, 142 
Broth, 1074 
Conger, 137 
,, Baked, 138 
Pie, 758 

Egg and Bmiidy, lo:3 
a la Belgravia, 593 
ii la Boston, 503 
a la Cavalier, 593 
a la Mandarin, 597 
ii la Volaillo, .990 
and Ham Crousuide, 983 
and Mushroom Forcemeat, 480 
Balls, 085 
Creams, 1075 
Patties, 758 
Poachers, 1252 
Sandwiches, 98.5 
Sauce, 90 
Snow, 1075 
3^iuers, 1253 
WhisJts, 12S9 


Egging and Crumbing of Fish, 
148 

Eggfk Ceneral Remarks, 590-592 
Anchovy, 592 

and Ariiohokc Bottoms, 592 
and Chicken m Cases, 593 
and (hicuinher, 39.3 
and Flageolet s ,.'-»93 
and Peas an Cmtin,597 
and Vegetable Uash, .399 
an Cr.aiin,.397 
au Miroir, 597 
Raked, 592 
Roiletl, .393 
„ Hard, .39.3 
R uttered, .393 
Co Id,. 39.3 
Curried, .394 
„ Cold, .394 
Devilled, .391 

Dishe.H for Breakfast or 
imnehoon, 594 
Ducks’, .391 
for Qarmshing, 980 
Fricasseed, 593 
„ fi la Bengal, 39(i 
Fried, .390 

for >S|>inach, &c., .397 
for Invalids, 1071 
in Sweets. 808 
Nest of, «oo 
Pheasants’, .392 
Pickled, IIW) 

Plovers, 0 ( 10 , ool 
Poached, .397, 1073 
Preserved, 598 
Pyramid of, .398 
Savoury, .398 
Scotch, 528 
Scrambled, .398 
S< earned, 598, 1070 
StulEed, .398 
Swan, 592 

Toast a la Souffle, .399 
to Whisk, (W) 

Turkeys’, .302 
Whisks, (WO 
Whites, Poached, (i02 
Wild Fowl, .392 
Yolks, Fried, (K)2 
„ 1‘oached, IW2 
Elder Wine. 1210 
Elderberry Ketchup, lUk) 
Emergency Dishes, 1234 
Puddings, 842 

I'hu press Rice Pudding, 843 
Endive, 627 

and Ilaricot Salad, 7i:’. 
and Potato Salad, 713 
Roiled, 627 
Salad, 712 
Entrees, Cold, 271 
Hot, 200 

Epicurean .Sauce, IHW 
Escalopes, Mutton, Fried, 234 
with Kidneys, 2.34 
of Pigeon in Cases, 278 
with Truffles, 278 
of Veal, with Celery Sauce, 228 
„ with Spinach Puree, 228 
Espagnolc, Cod a 1’, i;i.» 
Ks.scnce.s, aos 
Exeter Pudding, 8411 
K Mia cl of Meat, 288 


Fnggsts, Pork, 2.37 
Kiiiry Pastry, M43 
I’udding, 844 
Fancy Basket Mould, 80(» 
or Mixed Jcllics.mo 
Paper Onianients, 974 
Fat, How to Clarify, 6 
Feet and EiU'S, Pigs’, 357 


Feet and Ears, Calf’s it la Blan- 
(piette, 210, 2:w 
Fennel, 627 
Fig Fritters, 9o7 
Pudding, rich or plain, 844 
Figs, Green, Compote of, 1117 
„ Stew'ed, 1117 
„ Superior, 1118 
Fillet Beef, 207, 20 H, 232, 23.3, 208 
„ in .Icily, 278 
„ Veal, 313, .318 
„ Braised, 261 
in Jelly, 270 
with Aui-hoviCK, 264 
Filleted and Fried Mullet, 100 
Rolled Soles, 190 
l)iiek,2l3, 216 

Fish in Potato Pastry, 148, 149 
Mutton, 278 
,, with Kidney, 23.3 
Salmon 177 
Sole, 187 

Fillings for Pastry, 809 
Finnan Haddock. 1.36 
Financierc Ragout, 216 
Crotiueties au, 214 
„ with Foie Gras, 216 
Salad fi la, 727 
Sweetbreads :i la, 22'I 
Vol-au-vents, 228 
Finger (or Savoy) Riscuils,1023 
Gingerl)rea(l, Urjs 
Fish—Genernl Remarks, 129 
Fresb-'vvater, 130 
Oily, 130 
Shell, l.'W 
White, 129 
Anchovy, 1.31 
Barbel, 131 
Raked, 141 
Rass, 131 
Roiled, 141 
Rn'ain, 132 
Bril), ]:52 
Carp, 1.32, 13.3 
Cliar, i.'W 
Chub, 134 
Clams, 1.31 
(Cockles, ].3i 
Cod, 1.34-137 
Cold, 117 

Conger Eel, 137, i:w 
Court Bouillon, 138 
Crab, 139, llo 
(3ay-Ilhh, 140, 141 
Dabs, 141 
Dace, 142 
Eels, 112, 143 
and Potato Puff, 143 
Raked, with Savoury Custard, 
144 

Roiled, 144 
or Grilled, 146 
Rombes a In Carlton, 146 
Borders, 986 
Cakes, 140 
Casserole, 147 
Chowder, 147 

(\>ld Savoury Cake of, 147 
Crimping of,l4l 
Crofltes a la Tliornleigh, 986 
Curriod, 141 
Curry, Jersey. 519 
Egging and Crumbing of, 14S 
cn Blanquette, 148 
Fillets, 148 
Flounder, 154 
Forcemeat, 486 
Fricasseed, 149 
Fried, 149 
„ to Eat Cold, 150 
Gartlsh, 15.3 
Grayling, 155 
Guugeon, 155 
Gurnet, 155 
Haddock. 156, 157 
Hake, 157 
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F/fih— Halibut, IS?, lf>8 
Herriiiprs, 15»-I0i) 

John Dory, IWj 
Lainproy, KJO 
J.ing, 161 
Livori*, 150 

Loaves, the Nahob's, usfi 
Lobster, 161 
Mackerel, 165 
Mullet, 167 
Mulligatawny, 71 
Mussels, low 
Oystei s, 169 
I’atties, 750 
I’crch, l t';j 
I’les, 758 
TMke, 17:t 
JMaice, 171 
I'rawns, 176 
1 ’lidding, 750, 1076 
lloiieh. 177 
Unlisted, 130 
Uo(>s. 181,987 
Salmon. 177 
Siirdines, 182 
Sausages. 476 

Seallojaida la Cardinal, 18:5 

Seallops, 184 

Skate, 185 

Slice, 1252 

Smelts, 180 

Sole, 187 

Souehet, 1.51 

Souffle, 1076 

Stock, :«> 

Sonps, 72 

Soup a la Cardinal, 75 
„ ii la Ciiildhall. 7.‘> 

„ Brown, 71 
Sprats, 192 
Sturgeon, ll>.'l 
Tench. 104 
Tinned, 151, 987 
Toast a la Tlionileigh, 987 
to Keej), 152 
to Scale, li'»2 
to Skin, 152 
to Steam, 152 
Trout, 105 
Tunny Fisli, 196 
Turbans, 197 
Tiirliot, 108 

'White, yiu'iielles of, 1.5.'l 
■VS’hiteliHit, 202 
■Whiting, 2 ia 
with Herb Sauce, 151 
with Tomatoes, 1.54 
Pishermaii’- Soup, 75 
Flageolets, Eggs and, .595 
Puree, 45 
.Salad, 714 

Flank Beef, Boiled, 298 
F at or Oven Cakes, 1023 
Flavoinvd Sutr^rs, 809 
Flt ad Cakes, 1024 
Fleurs, Savoury, 792 
Fioradoi aud Cocoa-nut Pudding, 
844 

Flour, 800 
Baked, 1076 
Bins, 1252 
Browned, 34 
Fluted I’attv Pans, 779 

Vol-au-Vent Cutters, 800 
Foie eras, Bombe de, 274 
Canape de, en Meringue, 274 
Loaves, 987 
C^^uails with, 281 
Sausages, 477 

Sweetbreads with, in Aside, 
., Turkey, 216 

^with Financierc Ragoht, 210 
Food in fik ason, 1260 
Foouuan, Duties of, 1280 
Forcemeats, aeneral, 4s3 

Bread, 484 


Forceim ats. Brown, 484 
Calf’s Udder, Fn nch, 4^5 
Chestnut, French, 485 < 

Curry, 486 

Egg and Mushroom, 486 
Fisii, 486 

Forcemeat Balls for Turtle 
Sonm 486 
,, Ordinary, 4 k 7 
Pasty, 762 
Fowl, 487 
Game, 487 

Godiveau (a Rich French), 487 
Gooh<*, 488 
Hare, 488 

Htrh, Plain and Rich, 48H 
Leek, 48 k 

Id Vi r tor Mock Foie GraS', 489 
Lobster, 480 
Meat for, 489 

Mushroom, Vegetarian, 490 
Ojster,490 
I’nnada Bread, 491 
Flour, 491 

Partridges or Pheasants for, 
401 

Pigmant, 492 
Pork, 492 

Potato, for Goose. 4o2 
Rice, 4ii2 

Rich Raised Pies, for, 493 
Sage and Onion, 493 
Shrimp, 45R 

Tomato and Mushroom, 494 
Tomato, 494 
Veal, 495 
Whiting, 496 
FoiaMiiiai ter Lamb, 341 
I Kortcscnc, Kromeskies a la, 210 
Fowl, 398 
a la Carlsford, 402 
a la Jiibilaire, 217 
h la Marengo. 4o.5 
h la .Mayonnaise, 405 
a la Parmesan in Aspic, 280 
a hi Rt iuoulade, 4 <m» 
a la Sioinway. 409 
a la Tan are, 410 
ii la V<*loutt*,4l2 
and Ham Pie, 761 
and Ham Sandwiches. 987 
Buna, 401 
Currii d, 402 
Forcemeat for, 487 
Gravy for, 85 
( W ild) Gravy f'T, S8 
Mousse i la Lilliiigton, 2S1 
i’ie, Raised, Rich, 759 
Pilau, Indian, 406 
Pooloot, 406 
Saute h la Hoyal,408 
Soup from an Old Bird, 1076 
Steamed with Oysters, 4oy 
Stew'ed and Glazed, 409 
„ in a jar, 409 
to Joint for a Saute, 405 
to Pick and Singe, 406 
to Truss, 411 
with Onions, 405 
with Sparghetti, 408 
with Spinach, 4oa 
with Tongues, 410 
with Tongue and Ham, 411 
Frame Food Bread, 1024 
French (or Kidney) Beans, Oil, 
612, 613 
Bread, 1024 
Cereals, 545 
Gingerbread, 1024 
Lettuce Salad, 714 
Mustard, 1160 
Plum Tart, 84.5 
Plume, Compete Ills 
„ with Almond Paste, 1118 
RagoQt, 208 
Stew of Beef, 233 
Vinaigrette, 714 


Fresh Haddocks, 1.56 
Herrings, 1.58,1.59 
Fricandcau of Beef, 234 
„ Veal, 266 

Friraesfied Chicken, American, 300 
Eggs, .595 
„ a la BengaI,5tMl 
Fish. 149 

Frico, Spanish. 299 
Fritters imr under Omelcin, 96.3, 
and J‘iihcnke», skO 
Fro.sted Icing. 1025 
Frosty Morning Drink 1197 
Frozen Cream, 1854 
Kniii Charlotte, 927 
Corers. &c., 1252 
Custards, 925 
Dishes, Ge- ii an) 1122 
Drinks, I077 
Fleurs, 845 
Fools, Iced, 1119 
for g irnishing Ices, &c., 1120 
in Brandy, Ills 
in ice, 1119 
.lellics, 1096 
MenngiK's, <fcc , 928 
I’astes, 1120 
Fruit Pies, 845 
Piinclies, 1197 
Puddings, 846 

.Salad iscc chapters on FuiTlT), 
1121 

Ducklings with, 277 
Salads, to serve with Savouries, 
1121 

Short Cake, 1025 
Soups, German, 1121 
Sponges, 928 

Stone, to Preserve. &e., 1121 
Sy r 1 1 ps ( see JirreragrK ) 

Fruits, 1061 
Fames, 1122 

Frumenty or Furmenty, .54.5 
Fry, Pig's, 3.58 
with Veal Stiifflng, 358 
Fryer and Drainer, 9 , 12.52 
Frying Basket, 9 
Directions for, 8 
Dry, Directions for, 10 
Pan, 12.52 
Funnel, 1252 


Q 

Galantine of Fowl, 404 
Sucking Pig, 262 
Gillettes, Plain, 1025 
Game and Celery .Sandwiches, 988 
Bombes or Darioles, 274 
Borders, 988 

Camipe8 en Meringue, 274 
Cuilc64, Cold, 412 
Devilled, 412 
Fh ur, 761 
Forcemeat, 487 
Fiimet of, 412 
(iravy ii la, 8.5 
Hooks, .387 
in Tins, 413 
in Vermicelli, 217 
Kromeskies of, 210 
Livers, Puree of, 413 
jMixed, I otted for keeping, 409 
Mock, 499 
Omelet, 89.5 
Patties, 761 
Pies, 761 
„ Cases, 761 
,, Forcemeat for, 487 
„ Mixed, 762 
Potted, 498 
l*ureo, 413 
„ Ricti,418 
Quenelles, 414 
„ Economical, 414 
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Hnrae QurnoUpg, Tnifllrd, 
llaguQt of i la Finchdalc, 2 si 
Koagting of, 414 
SaladP, 715, 722 
Salmi of, 415 
SausaKCs, 477 
SounioH, 8«0 
Soui), 4« 

Stowed in Wine, 4ir> 

'J'oast, 415 

(Jaiiio and Poultry— (Joneval llo- 
inarks, :i8(i 

Birds, small, in cases, ;iHrt 
Black cock, 3nn 
t^aporcailzio, 380 
(Uiicken, .'i8tK3ti;{ 

(’ygiu't to Roast, 303 
Duck. .30.3-308 
Ducklings, .308 
Pieldfaivs, Roasted, 308 
Fowl, 308-412 
to joint for a Saute, 4o.*i 
to i)ick and singe, 4011 
to truss, 411 
(leese, Strashurg, 422 
<4(^o»e, 4ir»-422 
(irouse, 422, 42.3 
Guinea-fowl, 423 
Hare, 42.‘}-i.31 

Landrail (or Corn CrakeL 4.31 

Larks, 4.31 

Leveret, 4.32 

Ortolans, 4.32 

Partridges, 432-435 

Peacock, 43<i 

Peafowl, 43<i 

Penguin, 436 

Plie.isant, 4:16-4.30 

Pjoeons, 440-414 

Pintail, or Sea Plicasant, 44.3 

Plover, 445 

Plovers, with Trnflies, 44.3 
Poultry, Basting of, 41.3 
Boiled, 446 

JMiuced and Rolled, 117 
„ with Kggs, 447 
Ilagofit of, 448 
to Bone, 445 
to .loint and Bone, 416 
to Sweeten, 446 
Prairie Hen, 448 
Ptarmigan. 448 
Quails, 448-450 
Rook, 457 

Ruffs and Reeves, 457 
Snipe, 4.37, 458 
Teal, 458 
Turkey, 4.39-467 
Carving of 4.30 
Drawing of, 450 
Roast, 464 

to Truss for Roasting, 467 
"Wh* fitcars, 4tJ8 
Widgeon, 468 

Wild Ducks, Fillets of, 468, 460 
Fowl, 470 
W«todc< >ck, 470SI72 
Garlic, 627 
in Salads, 715 
Paste, 627 
Pnr6e, 628 

Garnishes, Adjuncts, Savouries, 
and Sandwiches, «72 
Alinonds, Devilled or Salted, 

Anchovies, 97.3, 976 
Aspic Borders, 976-978 
Baltimore Toast, 078 
Beef Marrow, 078 
Sandw’ichcs, 978 
Biscuits, Savoury, 978 
Beetroot for Garnishing, 979 
Borders, Various, 070 
Brains A In Friture, 0 9 
Bread, Fried for Garnish, 970 
Breakfast Dishes, 979 
Butter. Curled, 979 


Garnishes and Savouries— 

Butter Green, 080 
P||ietl, 080 

Butters, Various, 080 
Canapes, O 80 
Caviare, O 8 O 

Cheese and Meat Sandwiches, 
982 

Cheese Toasts. 08 O 
Cliickcn and Foie Gras Sand- 
wiehes, 081 

Chipolata Garnish, 081 
Cod’s LiviT an Gratin, 98i 
Cr.ih Butter, osi 
Crayfish Butter. 082 
(■ii am of Bloater, 082 
Croustadt s. 082 
Croutt's, 082 , 083 

Cmhions, 0.8.3 

Cneumltcv Du* Garnishing, <K3 
„ Sandwiches, 0S4 
Curry and Egg Mixture. os4 
Custard, Knvtmry for, &e., O.sl 
Dcvilit'd Biscuits, 081 
Marrow, 984 
Dri'sdcn Patties, 98.3 
Egg and Bam Croiistades, 
Italian, 08.3 
Egg B.I II 8,985 
Stiudwiches, 985 
Kggs for Garnishing, 986 
Fish, 986, 987 
Foi(‘ Gras Loaves, 4*87 
Fowl and Ham Samlwichcs, 9.s7 
Game and Celery Kand^^ iclies, 
088 

Borders, O 88 
Ham Butter, Ohs 
Hatelet Skewers, 088 
ID'rnngs as Savouries, 988 
Horscradisli Butter, ok 8 
Italian ('licese Toast, 089 
Kidney Toast, 989 
J.,ax and Anchovy Sandwiches, 
989 

Lemon for Garnishing, 990 
Lobster Butter, 990 
Macaroni Bordei s, 990 
Mackerel, tHKt, 9S*l 
Marrow Toast, 91*1 
3I<'Ck Crab Satulwiches, 9t*l 
Montpellier Butter, 991 
M«>ulds, 91*2 
Border, Fancy, 9i>2 
„ Raised 'I’op, 992 
,, Sunk T\)p, 9s*3 
Rouche Cups or Moulds, 903 
Chariot te, yi*3 
Sandwich, 04*3 
Step Dan ole, 904 
Mushroom Toa- 1, 994 
Mutton Sandwiches, 99 
Oyster Loaves, 9t*4 
Portland Toast, 995 
Praw’U CroQtPS i la Lawley, 995 
Puffed Egg T(*ast, 995 
Quenelles, Various, 91*6 
Rayleigh Toast, 996 
Uicc la Carlton, 94*6 
„ for Garnishing, U96 
Rolls, Fried, 4*96 
Salad Mayonnaise in Aspic 
Borders, 996 
S.almon Sandwiches, 007 
Salted Almonds, 997 
Snndwicbes k la Tatbam, 007 
„ en Coteletios, 997 
Sardine Toast, 94*8 
Sausage Sandwiches, 098 
Savoury Pat^s, Sandwiches of, 
94*8 

^naufB QOfl 

ScIlCAuon and Shrimps, 

Scotch Woodcock, 999 
Shurnclifle Toast, 999 
Shrimp Butter, 999 


G.arnishcs nnd Savouries— 
Smoked Mackerel, 4*4*9 
Salmon (.h-ohti's, 4«*4t 
Stuffed Olives, o:*4* 

Tomato, Kkk) 

Turbot Sandwiches, llKX* 
'rnittles for Garnishing, looo 
Pnion Sandwiches, Hmk* 

Veal Snndxviches, lool 
Vegetables for Garnishing, 1 (h*i 
G arnishing Vegetables for, 698 
Gas Stoves, 1242 
Gfitcaii a la Ceylon, 1025 
de Fruit, 1025 
dc Mocha, 1026 
M eat, 520 
Gnuffies, 1(*26 
Gelatine. 4*38, 9.39 
ileneva Cake ur Pastry, 1026 
Genoa Cake, 1027 
Genu Bread, If >27 
German Bread Fritters, 907 
Fruit Dishes, 1122 
Straw berry Kal tcschaleii, 1 122 
CluTiy Kaltesclialeii. 112.3 
Melon or I’lue-apple Coiii- 
l>dt e. 1 12.3 

Apple and Orange Compote, 
1123 

Mustaiils, 1161 
Pasties, 762 
l’ii(lding,H47 
,, Sauce, 121 
Raspberry t:ake,1027 
Gherkins, 1161 
Pickled, 1161 
Ghiac, .316 
Giblet Pie, 76,3 
ami Chicken Pie, 703 
Soup, 46 

Gllilets, Duck, 39.3 
Goose, to stew, 417 
„ with Mixed Vegetables, 
1 417 

„ „ Pears. 417 

Turkey. Fricasseed, 462 
witli Turnips and Onions, 462 
Gin Punch. 1185 
Ginger, 1162 
Beer. 1198 
„ l^jwdcrs, 114*8 
Brandy, 1211 
Cake, Plain, 1027 
Cre 111 * Ice, i*(>4 
Egg Flip, 1185 
Omelet, 84*6 
Pudding, 817 
,, r. ell, 848 
Rice Pudding, 848 
Rock C«kes, 1027 
Sauce, 121 
Syrup, 1199 
Water Ice, ‘.*64 
Wine, 1211 

Gingcrhi-i ad— CanDm, 1017 
Nuremiierg, 1035 
Nuts, 1028 
Sponge, 1028 
Giug* rette, 1211 
Glare Icings, 1023 
Glass, 122.3 

Glaze for Buns, &c., 1029 
Pots, 12.33 

Glazing, inrections for, 10 
or Icing, 809 
Savoury Pastry, 749 
Godiveau.or Rich French Force- 
meat, 487 
Golden Jelly, 947 
„ Puree, 47 
G()f*d King Henry, 628 
Goose, 416 
a rArle8ienne,416 
Boiled, 416 

Bonne Bouche for, 410 
Braised, 416 
Gravy for Roast, so 
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(toncf', (iropn, 417 
drilled, 4I« 

H;i.«{ic(l, 418 
Livers Pi'ite, 4H» 
dermaii, 7 (J:j 
llaccoQt of, 41 i) 

VluUllliK, 704 
Roasted, 411) 

SanroH for, 420 
to Carve, 420 
Btewed, 421 

to Truss for Roasting, 421 
with Chestnuts, 421 
with Cratile-rry Sauce, 421 
Goose, Veal, 318 

Gooeehorries, Green, to Keei: 
1124 

Goost;berry Fool, 1123 
Jam, Green, 1123 
„ White or Yellow, II 21 
Jelly, Green or Red, 1121 
Liqueur, 1211 
Pie, 848 

Pudding, Baked or Boiled, 
848 

Sauce, OC 
Water Ice, 905 
Wine, Superior, 1211 
Goslings, Gravy for, 80 
Grahaiu Bread, Kr^j 
Grape Isinglass Jelly, 948 
Jelly, 1124 
Marmalade, 1124 
Gr«it(T, Rotary, 5 <)h, 1253 
Gratin, Eggs nu, 597 
„ Lobster an, 101 
„ Sole au, 1 h7 

„ „ i la Franqaise, 188 

Gravies and Sauces, 80 
„ Stock ft)r, 30 
Gravy a la I)ial)lc, 85 
Ham in, 217 
h Ja Game, 85 
Curry, 85 

for Baked Fish, 8.7 
Ducks, 85 
Roast Fowl, 85 
„ Goose, 80 
Goslings, 80 
Hare, 80 

Kidneys, Livers, A-c., 80 
Hashes, Minces, dec., 80 
Joints, 87 

Omelets or Souffles, 8:)U 
Partridges, 87 
Roa.st Pheasant, 87 
Sucking-Pig, 87 
Roast Pork, 87 
Rahliit, 87 
Veal, 88 
Venison, 88 
Wild Duck, 88 
„ Fowl, 88 

Gravy Soup k la Don, 47 
Strainer, 1253 
Green Caps, 929 
Mint Vinegar, 1102 
Green Gooseberries, Pickled, 
1179 

Gooseberry Cheese, 1124 
Haricot Salad, 715 
Lentils, Boiled, .580 
Pea Pnr6e, 47 
„ Salad, 715 
Peas, Boiled, 040 
„ Stewed, 041 
,, Tinned, 041 
Salad k la Chicago, 7L> 

Turtle, 78 

Greengage Jam, 1124 
Greengages, 1125 
Greens, 028 
Griddle Cakes, 1029 
Gridirons, 1253 
Grilled Eels, 143 
or Broiled Smelts, 187 
Sprats, 193 


Grilling, Directions for, 12 
Ground Almonds, 807 
Rice Cheesecakes, 848 . 

„ Pudding, 840 
„ „ Rich, 849 

Grouse, 422 
Cream t)f , 422 

Croustades, ii la Danvers, 214 
Pie, 704 

Salad k la Soycr, 715 
,, Plain, 710 
Salmi of, 422 
Terrinc of, 422 
to Carvej423 
to make Tender, 423 
Various, 433 

Gruel, Effervescing, 1077 
GiiavJi Jelly, Imitation of, 1125 
Pudding, 849 
Guernsey, Sance a la. J 1.‘* 

Vral, k la, 209 
Guinea Fowl, 423 
Gurnet, Baked, 155 


Haddock, Baked, 150 
Omelet, 896 
Souffle, 890 
Soup, 75 

„ with Shrimps, 70 
Haggis, .571 
Mutton. Scotch, 327 
Hake, Baked. 157 
Half-Pound Pudding, 850 
Halibut, Baked, 158 
Ilam ami Chicken Puree, Iced. 
279 

Tongue, Sandwiches, 9l«< 

5’eal Puree, Iced, 278 
Baked, 377 
Bayonne, 378 
Boiled, 377 

Broih'd or Grilled. 378 
Butter, 988 
(’ured, 378, 379 
Fried, 379 

in (birry Gravy, 510 
ill Gravy k la Diable, 217 
in Uoliert Sauce, 247 
Omelet, Rich, 8.)7 
Patties, 704 
I’ottcd, 499, .500 
Roast k la Crawshawe, 217 
„ C-old, 248 
Spanish, .380 
to Choose, 370 
to Steam, .'180 
Wcstphali in, 380 
with Eg.gs and A egctablc 
MaiTtiu , ,381 

with Egg.s and A'eal Sausages, 
380 

W'ith Fried Haricots, 381 
5vith Fried Pot.atoes,38i 
with Spinach, 510 
with Tomato Sauce, .510 
with Vermicelli and Pickles, 
.517 

Hanging Broiler, 6 
Hanover Salad, 716 
Hard San ire, American, I 21 
Hare, 423 

and Beef, Minced and Boiled, 
231 

Ballntines of, in Cherry Salad, 
273 

Baron, 424 
Blood, 424 

Boned and Roasted, 424 
Braised, 424 

„ witii Ham and Tomatoes, 
425 

Civet of, 425 
Col lops, 428 
Cutlets, 428 


Harp, Escalopes, 420 
Forc-emeat, 488 
Giiteau. 427 
Gravy for, 86 
„ G(*rmau, 80 
Jugged, 427, 428 
Little Timbales of, 280 
Moulded and Steamed, 217 
Pie, 705 

Quenelles of, 222, 428 
UigoQt of, 429 
111 lasted. 429, 430 
„ to Carve, 4.30 
„ to Truss, 430 
Stewed in Port, 431 
Soup, 48 

Timbales of, Iced, 283 
Haricot Beans, 570-579 
Mutton, 327 
Puriie, White, 47 
Haricot Veal, 267 
Haricots Verrs, Piireu de, 63 
Harlequin Pudding, 850 
Harvest Drinks, liny 
11 sail , Dry or Scalloped, .515 
Eggs and Vegetables, .599 
Exeter, .515 
Norman, 518 
Nursery, .518 
or Mince Venison, 350 
Save-all, .518 
Spanish, 529 
The Nabob’s, .517 
with Eggs, 517 

Unshed Beef, JNiiin or Rich, .509 
Calf’s Head, 512 
Cavaliers’,. 512 
Ducks, .390 

Mutton in Tomato sauce, 525 
„ Plain, 525 
„ Rich, 525 
Veal, f>38 

A’cuisoa, Plain or Rich, 270 
H.-ikIics. Gravy for, 80 
Hasty Pudding, 851 
Hateh'C Skewers, 988 
HauncI) Mutton, Roast, 328 
A’cuisun, .^50 
„ to Carve, .'151 
Head, Calf’s, 2.39-241 
I’ig’s, Boiled, 3,58 
.. Press - d, 3.58 
„ Roast, 3.58 

„ SrraiMiled (an American 
dish). :i.59 
Kiuffed, .^59 
Sheep’s, Fried, 201 
Head and Heart, Lamb, .315 
„ Tongue, Calf’s, 240 
Heart, Calf’s, 241 
Roasted, 289 
Hearts, Pigs’, MO 
Hebe’s Cup or Heidelberg, 1185 
H.rb Beer, 1199 

Herb Forcemeat, Plain or Rich, 
488 

Sauce, with Pish, 1.54 
Hcrbace Sauce, 102 
Herbaceous Mixture, llOJ 
Herbs, Bouquet of, 628 
Dried and Powdered, 628 
Mixed and Powdered, 1162 
Spirit of, 1172 
whiting with. 2o4 
Home-made Wines and Cordials, 
General Remarks, I2U5-1206 
Bottling, 1200 
Casks, 1205 
Colour, 1205 
Fini"g,1205 
Liqueurs, 1206 
Sugar. 1205 

Angelica Brandy, 1206 
Apple Wine made from Ciderr 
1206 

Beetroot Wine, 1206 
Blackberry Winei 1207 
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Home-made Wines and (’ordiala- 
C’arniway Bramly, law 
Cherry Bounce, law 
Brand.\ , ia)8 
01(»ve Cordial, law 
Coltsfoot VVme. law 
Cowslip Wine, Superior, 1209 
Cui*aQoa, law 
Currant Wine, 1200 
Damson, 1210 
Dandelion, 12 lo 
Elderherry, 1210 
Ctivi?i'r Brandy, 1211 
(linKcrerte, 1211 
CJiiiger \viiu‘, 1211 
Coosi* berry, 1211 
L'-nton, 1212 
Mixed Kriiir, 1212 
Norfolk Punch, 1212 
Oranj?e, 12i:i 
Parsiiip 1213 
(Quince Liqueur, 12U 
Bnisin, 1214 
Raspberry, 1215 
Ratalla, Cherry, 1215 
Coffee, 1215 

Rhubarb Wine, 1210 ' 

Rose Brandy, 12I(> 

Rum Shrub, 1210 
Sack, 1210 
Posset, 1210 
Sherry, British, 1217 
Sloe, 1217 
Honey, Hlo 
Sauce, 121 

Ilou«: Korif? Sauce, 110 
Hooks, Game, 3S7 
Hop Beer, lion 
Hop Salad, 710 
Hops and Sherry, 11 k> 

Hors d’tiiuvres, 21 
Assort IS; 23 
llorse-radisli, 028 
Butler, 088 
Powilcr, 029 
Sauce, 110 
Hot Closet, 1253 
Cross Buns, Ki'K) 

Water Dish, 1253 
„ Plates 1253 
Uotch-ix)tcli, 48 
('heap and Good, 2 ;k) 

Houglitoti, Sweetbread i\ la, 224 
Houseliold or Family Bread, 1030 
HousckeeiH!r, Duties of, 12S3 
Hiiiise-steward, Duties of, 1278 
Humanised Milk, loo;{ 

Hungurian Salad, 710 
Hunters’ I’ie, 705 
Ifydropathic I'liddlnp, 851 


I 

Iced Puddings, 005 
Salads, 717 

Sauce, Tomatoes with, 0,)4 
SoulRes, 005 
Koui>, 49 
Vegetables, 0 m 3 
Iceland Moss Jelly, I 077 
Ices— General Remarks, 95(K)fi0 
Ice Caves and Refrigerators, 05o 
Moulds, 050 
Ices to Mould, 958 
Iocs— Almond Cream, 000 
Banana, 00) 

Black or Red Currant Cream, 
901 

Brandy Souffle, 001 
Brown Bread Iced Pudding, 901 
Cherry Water, iki 2 
Chestnut Cream, vhi 2 
Choeolate Cream, 002 
Claret Sorbet, 002 
Cocoa-nut Cream, 003 

Oft . 


I lees— Coffee and Vanilla Souffle, 
90:4 

Cream, IMKJ 
I Wi'am, OiKt 
■ ('ll riant, IMU 
('u>»t:irds for, oni 
Damson Cream, 004 
Frozen, »Hi4 
Ginger, 004 

(iooseberry AVater, Ofij 
Iced Puddings, !N>5 
„ Souffles, 1M15 
Imperial Iced Pudding, 905 
Lemon, 005 
Liqueur Cream, 960 
„ Souffle, 000 
Malaga Iced Pudding, 900 
Marmalade, 900 
Melon Water, 966 
Mousses, 966 
Neaiailitaii, 967 
Nesselrode Iced Pudding, 967 
Orange Cream or Water, 'Mu 
PiiK'Hpple, 968 
Pistacdiio Cream, 968 
Puddings. Iced, 9<w 
I’unch Sorbet, 968 
Raspberry, 909 
Royal or ImiHTial Iced Pud- 
ding, 905 
Savoy (iream, 900 
Sorbets, 970 
Souffles, Teed, 970 
Strawberry, 970 
Synip for Sweetening Water, 
970 

Tea Cream, 97o 
Vanilla Cream, 970 
Water, 971 
Icing Machines, 9.50 
Icing of Food, 1077 
1 rings for Cakes. 1007 
ImiMjmtrlcc, Sauce it P, 101 
Imperial, 11 m 5 
Jniporiai Drink, 1077 
.Icily, 948 
1 ced Pudding, 965 
Pudding, 8.52 
Sauce, 122 
Tipsy Cake, 929 
Indian Cutlets, 245, 279 
Flappers, lorio 
Meal Pudding, 852 
Fruit Pudding, a52 
Mullins, 1031 
Mustard, 11(13 
Pancakes, 9o8 
Pickles, IKKi 
Trifle, 929 

Indicnne, Ctid ii 1’, 135 
Infants’ Food, 1(M!2 
Institution Cup, Jlso 
invalids and Infants, Food for, 
10.50 

Apple Water, 1065 
Arrowroot, lo65 
Harley. lo65 
Beef Essences, 1006 
Jelly, 1IKJ6 
Juice, 1067 
Tea, 1067 

Boiled Flour, 1069 
Bread and Milk, 1069 
Brotli, 1070 
Brown Soup, 1070 
Butter, 1070 
('alf’s Feet Jelly, I 070 
„ Foot in Milk, 1071 
(Jar rot and Bread Soup, 1071 
Cereal Pudding with Eggs, 
1072 

Chicken Dishes, 1072 
„ Puree, lo7.3 
Chocolate Gruel, 1073 
Cream, 1073 
„ Sauce for Fish, 1074 
Cutlet, Boued, 1074 


Invalids and Infants, Pood for— 
Eel Broth, lo74 
Eggs, 1074 
Egg Creams, 1075 
Eggs Poached, 1075 
„ Steamed, lo76 
Fisli Piultii ug, 1076 
„ Souffle, 1076 

„ Various Ways of Cooking, 
1076 

Flour, Baked, 1076 
FowM Koui» from an Old Bird, 
1076 

Fruit Drinks, 1077 
Gruel, Effervescing, 1077 
Gruels, Various. lo77 
Iceland Moss PiuUliiig, 1077 
Icing of Food, 1077 
Imperial Drink, 1077 
Isinglass Fruit Jelly, 1077 
Jicmonade, 1078 
„ Sirup, 1078 
Lemon Tea, 1078 
Lentil Flour Gruel, 1078 
liight Puddiugs, 1079 
Linseed Tea, 1079 
Malt Bread and Milk Pudding, 

1079 

Malted Cereal Pudding, 108 <) 
Gruel, 1080 
Meat Extracts, low) 

Milk and Beef 'I’ea, 1080 
with Cliicken, lost) 

Milk with Egg and Beef To.i, 

1080 

with Meat Juice, losl 
Minced Meat, losl 
Mixed Meats Soup, losl 
„ „ T. a, Kwi 

Mock Omelet. los2 
Mock Turtle Soup, 1082 
Mutton Brorb, 1082 
Mutton Tea, I 08.3 
Nourishing Soup. 1(W3 
Oatmeal Cruel, I 08.3 
Jelly, ]tw4 

Thickening for B.'cf T.a, 

1084 

Onion Griud, 1084 
„ Soup, 1085 
Orangeade, 1085 

Oysters, Nourishing Dish of, 

1085 

Port Jelly, 1080 
I’ossets, 1086 
Potatoes, 1086 

Potted Meats for Sandwiches, 
1087 

Puddings, 1087 

Restorative Gruel or JeJy, 1087 
Rieo Jelly, 1087 
„ S()up,l(W7 
„ Water, 1088 
Rusk Pudding, 1088 
Sandwiehes, UW8 
Savoury Blancmange, 1088 
Custard, liwo 
Pudding, 1089 
Sheep’s Feet Jelly, 1089 
Solid (Uiffee, Chue.date, or Tea, 

1089 

Snet Milk, I 090 

Thickeneil Milk, 1090 

Toast, Savoury and Nourishing 

1090 

Toast WatiT, 1090 
Tripe. Stewed, 1091 
A’ermicelli Pudding, lool 
Soup, 1091 
Jelly or Soup, 1091 
AVhey, 1092 

Whiting, A Savoury Dish of 

1092 

Irish Stew. Mutton, 328 
»» n Vi'getariaii, 005 
Iron Sauceiian, 3 
Irresistible Pudding, 8^ 
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Fruit Jelly, 1077 
Italian Cheese Toast, 080 
Fritters, H07 
iMeringuos, 030 
Omelet, 807 
I’olpetti, 5SB 
Uisotto, 567 
Htcak. Beef, 2G1 
,, Veal, 2151 

Italienne, Salad it 1’, 737 
Sauce, 103 


J 

.Tappers, Pastry, 741 
Jam, ]>r:iiks from, 1100 
Jam, Imitation, 1130 
Makinp, 10U3 
Omelet, ww 

nr Marmalade Buns, 1031 
Piilfs, avi 

Boly-i»<‘ly, S53 

Kaiiee, 133 
Tarts, K53 
to St»»re, 1004 

Jams and Preserves, lioo-l i.V) 
Jams, Preservt's, Comnotfs, &C. 
Almond Preserve, liu) 
Anpelica, Candied. 1100 
Apples, 1100 

Apple and Blackberry, 1100 
Ajiricot, lH.Ki 
Apricots, llo.'> 

Banana or Plantain, 1108 
Bananas, lios 

Barberrie- Preserved for Gar- 
nishing, lUW 
Barberry Jam, 1108 
Bilberry, 1114, ll.'iO 
Black Currant, lloO 
Bottled Fruits, 1110 
Canned Fruit witbout Sugar, 
1110 

Carrot Jam, to imitate Apricot, 
1111 

Carrots, Preserved, to imitate 
Preserved Ginger, 1111 
Clicrries, llli 
Cliestniu Compote, 1113 
Cocoa nut, 111.') 

(b’anberries. (’ompote of, 1114 
Cranberry Jam, 1113 
< 'rystallif*ed or GlaceFruits, 1 114 
Currant, Chi'rry, and Raspberry 
Jam, 1114 
Currants, 1114 
Bates, 1115 

with Almond Paste, 1123 
Damson, 1115 
Dried Dessert Fruits, 1116 
Elder mee JHeviru/en) 

Figs, 1117 

French Plums, ills 
Fruit Dishes, German, 1123 
Fools, Iced, HIM 
for Garnishing Ices &c., list) 
in Brandy, ills 
in Ice, 1110 
Pastes, 1130 

Halads to serve with Savour- 
ies , 1121 

Soups, German, 1121 
Stone, to Preserve, 1121 
Syrup, 1124 
Fruits Farcies, 1122 
German Fruit Dishes, 1122 
Goow*b**rr,V, 1 123 
6:‘Mp ■■ Marmalade, 1 124 
Green Guosei erry Cheese, 1124 
Greengage, 1134 
Jam, Imitation, 1126 

,1127 


Demon, 1128 
, Peel, Gratod 
Limes, 1127 


Jams— Macedoines, 1137 
Magnum Bouum Plum, 1128 
Mango, 1138 

Marmalade, Orange, and Lem^m, 
excellent, 1138 
Medlar, 1 i3m 
M elon Salad, 1120 
Mock HtniwbeiTy Compote, 1120 
M Orel hi ( ^herries,Pre8er v ed,l 130 
Mulberries, liao 
Is'eetariiies and Peaches, 1130 
Dried Compote of, 1107 
Nuts, Various, 1131 
Oranges, 1131 
iVaches, 1107 
Dried, 1107 
Pear, 1134 
Pineapple, 1136 

Pippins, Nonnandy.with Whiiv 
ped Cream, 1137 
Plums, li;i7 
Pomegranate, 1138 
Prickly l‘ear or Indian Fig, 11.38 
Oil I nee. IKis 
Itaisins, «11 

Stewed for Porridge and 
Plain Pudding, lltto 
with Almond Paste, 1133 
Raspberries, 11,30 
Red Currant, 1141 
llbuliarb, 1143 

Rum or Unboiled Preserve, 
German, 114:) 

Shaddock Orange, 1144 
Hiheriaii Crabs, Pr<*served, 1144 
Sloes or Sloe Thorn, 1317 
Stone Fruit Preserved iu water, 
114.> 

Strawberries, lltl 
Strawberry, 1145 
Sugar, Clan lied, for ricli pre- 
serves, 1147 
Sultanas, 114 h 
T amarind, 1148 

Tomato Jam, Yellow American, 
1148 


Vegetable Marrow, 114» 
Walnuts, ll4u 
W^liite Ciinant Jam, 1150 
Whortleberry, 1150 

Jaime Sauce, la’) 

Jellies— General Remarks, 038-943 
Bigs, 910 
Bottled, 940 
Clariflcntinn. 939 
Fruit, 1103-1150 
Moulding of, 941 
Moulds, 941 
„ Lining of, 912 
Packet, 941 
Apple, 1102 
Apricot, Solid, 944 
Aspic, 944 
Barlmrry, 1108 
Bavnrois, i>44 
Blackberry, 1100 
Black Currant, 1110 
Calf's Foot. 945 
Stock for Jellies, 945 
Clirietreiise, W6 
(Ttrie Acid, 9^ 

Corn-flour Lemon, 947 
Cranberry, 1114 
Currant, 1110 
Damson, 1116 
Fancy or Mixed, 949 
Fruit in, 951 
Golden, 947 

Gooseberry, Green, 1124 
Grape, Isinglass, 948 
Grape, 1124 

Guavn (imitation), 1123 
Imperial, 948 
Leaves. 949 
Lemon, 950 
Lime. 950 

Madeira, Superior, 950 


Jellies— Maraschino, 950 
Medlar, 1129 
Mi.\ed Fruit, 951 
Mosaic or Marble, 951 
Orange Apple, 1131 
Orange, 953 

Oranges filled with, 952 
Puncli, Superior, 952 
Uuince, li:i8 
Rasplierry, 1140 
Solid, 954 
Red Currant. 1140 
Norman, nl40 

Rice Borders for Hot Swiets, 
95.) 

Seville Orange, 1144 
Silver, 954 
Stmw berry, 1140 
Tomato, 1149 
Vanilla, 9.54 
Wliipiied, 9.55 
Wliite Currant, 1150 


Jelly, KMii 
Salmon in, 180 
SriHCe, 133 
Veal in, 367 

Jerusalem Arliebokes, 607, 608 
.loiiiis, Grav.i for, 8" 
and Plain Meat Dishes, 385 
Jubilaire, Fowl u la, 316 
Sauce, 103 

Jugged Venison, 271 
Jugs, 12 . 5 :) 

Jiijienne Soup, 50 
Maigre, 50 

Juliette, Rabbit a In, 223 
Sauce a in, loi 
Jumbles, 1031 


k: 


Kebobbed Mutton, 255 
Kedgeri'e, 548 
11 id), .548 
Vegetarian. 572 
Kendal Ibiddiugs, 8.54 
Kentish Meat Pudding, 766 
Pudding Pies, 8.54 
Suet Pies, 766 
Kentucky Pie, 766 
Kernel Veal, 1418 
Ketch ups, Store .Sauc.s, &c., 
11.51 

Klderberry, lUk) 

Lemon. 116.) 

Mushrdoiii, 1106 
Walnut, 1170 
Kidney, 3 m» 
a la Vance, 217 
ii la Vera, 218 
and Mutton Pudding, 707 
Gravy for, 86 
„ German, 86 
in Potato Cases, 218 


Omelet, 897 
Pie, 7ti6 

J'igs', in Balter, 218 
„ in Sauce, 248 
riidding, 707 
Soup, 51) 

Toast, 989 
10 Broil, 290 
with Haricots, 300 
with Peas, 3oo 
with Vegetables, 519 
Kidneys, Lamb, 845 
Mutton, Broiled Whole, 248 
„ Devilled Whole, 248 
„ with Cbablis, 249 
,. with Vegetables, 249 
Pigs', 85U 
„ Broiled, .359 
„ Brewed, 860 
Btufled, 249 
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Kidneyg, Pigs’, Truffled, 24tt 
Roasted iu a Hauceimn, m> 
Kinross Soup, am 
Kippered Herrings, 150 
Kitclien-maid, Duties of, l.'ioi 
Kitclicti Manag(‘nicnt, 12») 
Arr.mgeinent of Meals, 12:X) 
(>rii<T of Dishes, 12:il 
Marketing, Choice of Food, 
m3 

Kracrgency Dishes, 1234 
Dishes in Waiting, 123r> 
Re-heating Food, 123« 

Smell of Cooking, 1237 
Kitchen Ranges and Stoves, 
12:is-124j 

Kitclien Utensils, 1245-12.50 
Knife Baskets, 1253 
Sharpen(‘rs, 12.53 
Knighlley, Salad la;j27 
Knives for Oj>ening Tins, 1253 
Knuckle of veal, .310 
Stewed, 310 
Koche, H54 

Krouieskit's h la Beaufort, 218 
a la Carshalton, 21 h 
ii la Forteseue, 2lo 
of Game, 210 

Kustelberg, Salad a la, 728 


Lamb, .343 
a la rcrigord, 249 
a laSudhalle. 250 
a la Swindon, 2.50 
and Eirgs, k la Maltrc d’Hutel, 
220 

Breast, 343 
Chops, .344 
(hulked Whole, 345 
Cream a la Parmesan, 250 
„ Moulded, 2.50 
Cutlets a la Bradleigh, 279 
„ A la Taunton, 270 
k la Westmacotte. 210 
„ in Cream Sauce, 210 
Darioles, 220 
Feet, 340 

Forequarters to Roast, 344 
Fry, 346 

Bead and Heart, 345 
Hiiuhiuarter, 345 
Hot Pot, .343 
Kidneys, 345 
Leg, 340, 347 
Neck, Stewed, 347 
RoU of, .340 

Saddle, 347 ' 

Shoulder, Stuffed and Stewed, 
347 

Sweetbreads, with Bacon, 250 
TftrffCt 34H 

with Okra and Tomatoes, 346 
Lancashire Hot-pot, .320 
Landrail or Corn crake, to Roast, 
4.31 

Lard, 7 
Goose, 7 
Pork, 360 

Larded and Baked Pike, 174 
Larding, Directions fur, 13 
Pins or Needles, 1254 
Lark Pie, 768 
Larks. 220, 431 

Luuiiary-maid, Duties of, 1298 
Laver, 629 

Lax and Anchovy Sandwiches, 
Sauce, 110 

Laver Cake, American, 1031 
Fillings, 1032 


Fillings, 1032 
Leaves, Jelly, 940 
Leek, 620 
Boiled, 028 
Forcemeat, 468 


L<’ek Salad. T17 
Sttiwed, 620 

Legumes a la Chicago, Puree dc. 

• 63 

en Mulligatawny, 64 
de Salade, 728 
Leicestershire Pie, 774 
Leipzig Pancakes, 008 
Lemonade. 107 
Powders, 1200 
Syrup, 1078, 1200 
Lemon Brandy, 1212 
Lemon Bread Pudding. R5.5 

,, „ Baked, 8.55 

Cheesecakes, A55 
Cream, 040 
„ Jce,9(i5 
„ Sponge, KiO 

Curd or Cheesecake Mixture, 
a56 

Dumplings, 856 
Jelly, 050 
Ketchup, 1163 
Marmalade, 1126 
or Orange Peel, to (^andy. 1126 
I’oel, Gr.atcd, to Store, 1127 
Pickle Sauce, 1J64 
Pudding, Rich Baked, 8.56 
Sandwiches, 1032 
Sauce, 96 
„ Sweet, 122 
Soles, 187 
Souffle, 908 
S|K>ngo, irio 
Squeezer, 1254 
Sugar, 800 
Syrup, 12(X) 

Tea,lo7H 
Water Ice, 965 
Wine, 1212 
Lemons, 8lo, 1126 
Preserved in Slices, 1127 
Pickled, 1163 ! 

Lentils a la Provon<;ale, 580 
A. la Venno, .581 
Flour Gruel, 1078 
Pudding, 768 
Puree, Vegetarian, 581 
Salad, 717 

Soup, 50 I 

Lettuce, 630 j 

Braised plainly, 43J 
Salad, 717 
Leveret, 630 
Liaisons, .3.5 
Lima Beans, 013 
Lime Jelly, 050 
Juice, 1200 
Sauce, 123 
Limes, 1127 
Limpet, IGl 
Ling. 161 

Linsei'd Tea, 1079 
Li<iueiir Cream Ices, 966 
Sauce. 123 
Souffl4, 963 
Liqueurs, 1186 
Liquid Browning, 34 
Nourishment, i(»o 
Lisbon Sauce, 110 
Liver la Millicent, 2.51 
and Tripe Fricasseed, 20.3 
Braised, 251 

Calf 8, Larded and Baked, 241 
„ Quenelles of, 242 
rurried,3.5l 
Devilled, 251 
lor Gravy, 300 

, Forcemeats, or Mock Foie Gras, 
489 

Gravy for German, 83 
in a Mask, 252 
Moulded, 290 
Pigs baked in a Caul, .3r»l 
„ With Apples aud Vege- 
tables, 361 
Sausages. 477 


Liver, Sauted, 2.52 
S lup, Brown, 38 
Stewed, .3IX) 

Livers, Fish, L50 
Lobster, 161 
aud Prawn Soup, 76 
ntul Rice Soup, 76 
and Shrimp ,Soup, 76 
an Gratin, 161 
Basliawed, 162 
Boiling of. 162 
Butter. IMM) 
thiral, 162 
Cream, loo 
„ with Sa'.mon, 182 
(h*eamed,162 
Curried, 16.3 

(hirry (The Mandarin’s), 163 
(UlLlets, 16.3 
Darioles, 164 
„ a la Clarence, 164 
Forccinent lor Fish, 489 
iu Ast>ic, 164 
Patty, 7(i.s 
Potted, Plain, 489 
(Jnenelles, 16.5 
Rissoles, 769 
Salad, 718 

„ Mayonnaise, 719 
Sauce, 97 
SoiilIIos, Cold, 893 
Tinned, 16.5 
to Dish, 11)5 
Vol-au-Vcnts, 769 
„ a la Morris, 769 
Loin Mutton Flap, to Stew, .3.31 
Mutton, Roasted, 331 
Poik, Roasted, 361 
Veal, StuIFed and Roasted, 210 
,, to Carve, 320 
Lord Mayor’s Inidding, «57 
Lorniiuc Sauce, llo 
Jjucknow, Mutton a la, 253 
Luting Paste, 74 h 
L y in church, lliibbit a la, 223 


Macaroni, 548-552 
a la Chylesdcauc. 551 
a la Ducie, .551 
h la Rciuo, 5.52 
and Cheese, 550 
Chicken, 391 
Baskets, 930 
Borders, 549, 990 
Brown, .550 
Coloured, 990 
Home-made, 545 
in Batter, 54y 
Indian, 551 
Leghorn, .5.52 
Meat with, 291 
J*ie, 769 

Pudding. 857, a58 
Macaroon Pudding, 8.58 
Macaroons, Aliuohu, 1032 
Macedoine of Fruits. 1027 
Macedoines, Soup with, 67 
Mackerel, 166, 167 
Roes, Toast, 990 
Smoked, 991 

Made Dishes and lleleves, 229 
MadOre, Sauce de, 101 
Madeira Cake, Medium, 1032 
„ „ Rich, 1032 

„ „ Superior, 950 

Madeira Jelly, 84 
Pudding, 858 
Saiidwichos, 1033 
Sauce, 12-3 

Magnum Bonum Plum Jam, 
1128 

Maids of H«mour, 858 
Mature J ulieune, 50 
Mainteuun, Cutlets k la, S44 
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Haftrc d’Hotol, Cod la, lai 
Sauce, im 
„ Cold, ill 

Maixo or Indian Corn, 552 
Maiut'a, Iccii, la'Ct 
IdiinadrciiU'nt <»f Servants, 12(5" 
in Household, 1277 
Malt Biscuits, 1033 
Bread, UQIJ 

•j and Milk Piiddinp. 107!) 
(’akes or Fancy BrciiO, luiM 
Liiiuors, llM(i 

Mailed (Jercal IMiddiinr, lo^«l 
Malted Ceicals, Ceiicrai llo- 
niarks, 542 

Food for Infants, lo(il 
Cruel, loso 
Caste, 740 
Itiisks, 1o:m 
Malvern I’uddinfr. K‘»9 
Mandarin, K;jgs a la, 507 
Pickle, 11»)4 
Sauce, 103 
Mango, 1128 
IteliBli, &c., 11G4 
Marascliiiio Jelly. 0.50 
Marengo, Vt‘al a fa, 220 
Mangold or Pot Marigold, 030 
Marinade fur Broiled Fish, 107 
Marinruied and Fried Chicken, 
301 

Herrings, ICO 
Marjoram, (sK) 

Murfhorough Pie, Ainerican, 
Kio 

Marmalade lee, 007 
Orange and Lemon. 1128 
Pudding, Boiled, 850 
Transimrcnt, 1128 
Marrons, Puree de, 04 
Alarrow Bones, ;kh) 

Toast, a la Cra^ en, ind 
„ Savoury, I'Ol 
to Clarify, 7 
Marrow. Vegetalile, «62 
Custards, 850 
Puree of, 01 
Rhaiies or Ciii*s,Cil>8 
Stulfed, 00:i, (iOH 
Masher, Potato. 010 
and Strainer, 1254 
Mask, Liver in a, 2.52 
Meat in a, 290 
Alatelote, Sauce a la, 101 
.Matrimony Sauce, 12:1 
Mayonnaise, Chicken in iShclls, 
276 

with (Juenrlles, 270 
Cucnmlier, 711 
Egg Salad, 712 
Hints on, 711 
of Eels, 143 
Partridge Salad, 722 
Pheasant Salad, 722 
Salad, 730 
Salmon, 180 
„ Salad, 7.31 
Sauce, 111 
Tomato Salad, 733 
Turbot ill, 201 
Measures, 12.54 

Meat, and Macaroni, Mould of, 
523 

Chopper, 1254 
Extracts, looo 
Forcemeat for, 480 
Fritters, 804 
Hooks, 1254 
in a Mask, 300 
in Savoury Jelly, 521 
Larded, 13 
Moley, 521 
Pasty, Russian, 789 
Pies. 770, 771 
Puddings, 772, 773 
Porcupine, 252 
Pyramid, 521 


Meat Rissoles, 522 
IKjIIs, 522 
„ Ihiddings, 773 
Safe, 1254 
Saw. 12.54 
Souftle,H04 
Stand, 1254 
Strudels, 773 

Tinned with Oatmeal, 532 
Toaster, 325, 12.54 
with Macaroni, 200 
„ Spinach and Butter, 201 
„ Vegetables and Bice, 201 
Mecklenhuig SauKiige, 477 
Medlar Jam and Jelly, 1120 
Medley Pie, 774 
M« g Mernlies* Soup, .51 
Melon Mould, MINI 
Melon or Pine-ajiplc Compote 
Cermaii. 1123 
Melon Pickle, 1164, 1179 
S.alad, 1120 
Water lcc,of»o 
Alelted Butter, 01, 02 
MeiiLbe, Sauce do, 102 
Menu Cards, 1226 
Meringue B.askets, 931 
Mixture, 860 
Meriijgue, Rose, 934 
Tarts, 860 
Meringues, 0.10 
Cheese, .587 
Metz Pudding. 860 
Mexican Pudding, 861 
Alilk. 810, loChi 
ami Beef Tea, ]o8o 
Soup, 51 

5viih Chicken, 1080 
„ Egg and Beef Tea, 108O 
„ Alcat Juice, 1081 
Millicent, Liver a la, 2.51 
Mime lies, 863 
Mince, Scrap Vegetarian, 510 
Tinned Meat, .531 
with Oyster Sauce, .522 
Minccd and Baked Fry, 515 
Beef, 510 
(’rah, 139 
Aleat, 1081 
Aluttun, 525 
Veal, Plain, 5.18 
„ Ptitutoes ( 'asos. 540 
„ with Eggs, .5.10 
„ „ Hariciits, 267 

„ „ Macedoines, 530 

Minces, (Iravy for, 86 
Minctmieat, 861, 862 
Mincing or CJiopping Aiachinc, 

AHneral Waters, 1200 
Aline, CkK) 

Essence, 1 164 
Sauce, 111, 112 
Minor, Eggs an, .507 
Mixed Fruit Jelly, 051 
„ Jams, 1005 
„ Meat Dishes, 288 
„ Soup, 1081 
„ Stew%20l 
„ Tea, 1081 
,, Wine, 1212 
Pickles, 1165 
Salad, 720 

Spices for Pickles, 1 160 
Mock Crab Salad, 720 
u ,, Sandwiches, 991 
Dutch ^lad, 721 
Ciblet Soup, .51 
Hare Soup, 51 

Omelet or Puffed Pudding, 108J 
Strawberry Compote, 1029 
Sweetbread, 263 
Turtle Soup, 52, 1082 
Whitelwit, las' 

Moley, Meat, 521 
Turbot, 201 

Monaco, Consomm^ k la, 43 


AIontiH'llier Butter, 991 
Montreal Custard Cakes, 10.14 
Morel, 631 

Morel la Clierries, Preserved, 11.10 
Mosaic or Marble Jelly, 951 
Salad, 728 

Aloukleii and Steamed Hare, 217 
Cod, 1.10 

„ w'lth Macaroni, 137 
(histanl, 937 
Liver, 200 
Strashiirg Pie, 786 
Tomatoes, 024 
Alonids, Artieliokc, 008 
Asparagus, 07u 
Beehive. 825 
Bord«‘r, 092 
Bouchec, wtl 
Charlotte, 1«)3 
Crayfish, 0‘J0 
CuiletK, 270 
Fancy, 041 
Fancy Basket, 866 
„ Bom be, 9.58 
„ Border, 092 
Hexagon, 850 
Ice, 959 

Little Ham, 718 
Melon, 806 
Oval T‘ie, 786 
Pine-apple, idl 
Plover Eggs, 7.12 
Princess Featlicrs, 041 
Pudding, 805, 806 
„ to line, &C., 871 
Baist'd Top Border, 922 
Bock Melon, 95K 
Sandwich. ».13 
Stei> I)arioU!,044 
Sunk Top Border. 993 
„ ,. Fill Led Border, 7.13 

Tomato, 094 

Alousseof I’hcasant, 279 
Fowl, u la Lillington, 279 
Veal, a la Lillington, 270 
Aloiisscs, 900 
AI II in ns, lo:t5 
Mulberries, 11.10 
Mulberry Syrup, 1201 
Mulled Claret, 1186 
Aliillet, 167-109 
Mulligataw uy Fish, 74 
Paste, 11.58 
Mushrooms, 031 
fi la Merritt, 080 
ii la Parmesan, 685 
a la Soyer, 6s7 
ami Tomato Fritters, 898 
au Cratin, 686 
Baked. 631 
., k la Mascot, 6a5 
Boudins a la Charlecotte, 210 
Braised and Ci lazed, 685 
with Fine Herbs, 680 
Fried, 631 
FriLlers, 808 
Forcemeat, Vegetarian, 
Grilled, Gill 
Ketchup, 1166 
Omelet, 898 
Pickled, 1166 
Pic, Vegetarian, 774 
Plaice with, 176 
Powdered, 622 
Preserved, 1166 
Puree, Chicken with, 392 
„ 0f,682 

Sauce, Brow’n or White, 97 
Soup, 64 
Stewed, 6.12 
stir Ic Plat, 687 
Tinned, 632 
Toast, 944 
Mussels, 169 
Mustard, 1107 
and Cress,^ 

Butter, 973 
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Mustard Sauce, Bruwn or White, 
J)7 

Mutton-General lleinarks, 322 
k la laicknow, 233 
a la Turque, aw 
ala Veni8i)n,332 
and Okra Curried, 253 
and Oyster Cakes, .’>23 
Boulctles, 523 
Breast, Boiled, 324 
Brotb, r»4,lO«2 
Chous, 324, 325 
Coquilles, 276 

Crou'-tade k la Danvers, 214 
Curried w'.th Sultanas, 253 
Cutlets k la Russ >. 251 
„ Breaded with Bacon, 326 
„ 1^0111,245 
„ Neck, 216 
.. Shoulder, 246 
„ with Ham and Carrots,, 326 

„ „ „ and Kggs, 326 

„ „ Haricots, 254 

„ „ Onions, 254 

„ „ nice Sauce, 320 

„ „ Sauce and Onions, 327 

Ksctaloucs, 254 
Filh-ts, 276 
Haggis, Scotch, 327 
TIam,3sl 
Haricot, 327 
Haunch, Roast, 323 
Irish Stew, 32K 
Kchol)bed, 255 
Kidney, 2iH, 240 
Lancashire Hot-put, 329 
Leg, 320-331 
„ to Carve, 320 
„ with Rice, 255 
., „ Tuiuatucs, 256 

Loin, ail 
Neek, 332, 333 
„ with Oysters, 2.56 
Patties, 774 
Pie, 774, 775 

Ragoftt, American, 333 
„ witli Gniocchi, 256 
Hjiddlc, 3J3 
Salad, 721 
Sandwiches, 094 
Sausages, 477 
Sav«)ury Stew, 334 
Scrag, :j:j4 

Slieei>’s Brains, 33.5. 336 
„ Harslet, Minced, 336 
„ Head, 3:16, ;w7 
„ H« art, 337,336 
„ Kidneys, 3:w 
„ Liver and Bacon, 330 
„ „ and Cuenmhers, 330 

„ „ and Tomatoes, 

„ Tongues, .'BO, 310 
„ Trotters, 310 

Shoulder, Boned & Braised, 256 
„ „ and Roasted, 2.56 

„ „ ami Rolled, 341 

„ to Carve, 311 
,, in Roast, 311 
Spictul, :i42 
Steak of, 342 
Steaks with Oyster, 312 


Tinned, 533 
„ Haricot of, .5.31 
.. Rolled and Baked, 5.34 


„ with Eggs and Beain, .5.34 
,, „ „ andl^arrots, KH 

With Rice and Sausages, 526 


N 

Naiitwich Pudding, MB 
Niirhonno Biscuits, 1035 
Nasturtium, <B3 
Pickled, 1167 
Salad, 721 


Nasturtium Vinegar, 1167 
Neapolitan Ice8,«67 
Nectarine Jhidding, ki'B 
Nectarines and Peaches, 1130 

Dried, Compote of, ll.'J0 

Preserved, 1131 
Negua, 1187 
Nelson Gateau, 1035 
Nesselrode Iced Pudding, 067 
Nest of Eggs, IKK) 

Nettles, 6.33 
Nippers, Pastry, 741 
Non-alcoholic Beverages, 1193 
Nonesuch Pudding, 864 

Sauce, 123 
Norfolk Punch, 1212 
Nottinghani Apple Pudding, 864 
Nougat, 031 
Noui lies, 553 
Nourishing Soup, loa3 
Nureiulierg Gingerbread, 1035 
Nurses and Nursemaids, 1287 
Nutmega, 1167 
Nuts, Hll 

Various, for Cookery, 1131 


Oat Cjikes, 1035, 10.36 
Oatmeal, 554 
Gruel, 1083 
Jelly, 1084 
Milk Gruel, 1083 
Parkin, 1036 
Pudding, 861 

Thickening for Beef Tea, 1081 
OH. Olive, 701 
Oil Stoves, 1244 
Oiled Butter, 92 
Oils and Fats, Vegetable, 633 
Okra or Gumbo, 6:ii 
and Mutton, Curried, 253 
and Tomatoes, 6:14 
Salad, 722 
Sauce, 97 
Soup, 54 
Olives, 631 
Beef, .'U)l 
„ a la Game, aX) 

„ Piquant, 234 
„ with Uoiuiiiy,:xd 
Veal, 268 
Olive Oil. 635, 701 
Olivo Sauce, 98 
Cold, 1 12 
with Duck, 396 

Omelets, Souffles, riiiic.nke8, and 
Fritters tSweet)— [for Sav- 
oury, sec under Pancakes], 
814 

Ale Pancakes, ix« 

Apple Fritters, Wtt 
„ Pancakes, woi 
„ Souffle German, imi 
Apricot Fritters, 904 
„ Souffle, 901 
Banana Fritters, 904 
Brandy Souffles, 905 
Brioche Fritters, 905 
Cake or Puddings, Fritters, 915 
Clierry Souffle, German, 905 
Cocoa-nut Souffle, 906 
Coffee custard Fritters, 906 
Coralline Fritters, JWi 
„ Frying Batter, 900 
Cream f’ancakes, 907 
Fig Fritters, 907 
French Pancakes. 907 
German Bread Fritters, 907 
Indian Pancakes, 908 
.lum Omelet, 90H 
Leiiw.ig Pancakes, 908 
; Lemon Stmffle, 908 
( Omelets on Fire, 9t>9 
: „ Souffle, 909 


Omelets— Orange Fritters, 910 

„ Souffle, 910 
Pancakes, IMain, 910 
Pineapple Fritters, 910 
„ Omelet, 910 
„ Souffle, 010 
Plain Pancakes, oil 
„ Sweet Souffle, 911 
Polish Fritters, 912 
Poor Knights’ Fritters, 912 
Potato Fritters, 912 
„ Omelet, 913 
Pound Cake Fritters, 913 
Pudding or Cake Fritters, 913 
Riiiibarh Fritters, 913 
Rich Thin Pancakes, 914 
Rose „ 914 

Royal Fritters, 914 
Sauces for Omelets, &c., 914 
Semolina Fritters, 914 
Strawberry „ 915 

„ Souffle. 915 
Sweet Omelet, Plain, 915 
,, Rich, 916 
Wine Pancakes, 910 
Onion, (B.5 637 
and Gniocchi Soup, 55 
Gruel, 1084 
Sauce, 98 
Soup. 1085 
„ Brow'll, .39 
„ w'itli Clie«‘se, 55 
„ with Dumplings, 55 
Sniffed, 688 
with Macaroni, 688 
with Mackerel, 167 
Onions, Pickled, 1168 
orangeade, ]i)85 
orange Apple Jdly^ 1131 
and Raisin Compote, 1132 
Brandy. 1213 
Cak(', Rich, ia 36 
Cheesecakes, 8f4 
Coinpiite with Cocoa-nut, 1131 
„ with Pineapple, 1132 
Cream, Superior, 951 
„ or Water lee, 967 
Dumplings, 864 
Flower Pastry, 864 
Foam Pudding, 865 
Fritters, 910 
Jeliy, Simple, 953 
Marmalade, 1132 
„ Ice, 967 

Meringue (’ako, 1037 
I’uree to Serve with Game, 
11.33 

Sandwiches, 1037 
Sauce, 98 

Savoy Pudding, 665 
Souffle, 908 
Sponge. 932 
Sugar. 709 
Tart, 865 

Toddy, Iced, 1187 
Wine, 1213 
Oranges, 1131 
Coloured, 1133 
Filled with Jell}', 953 
Iced, 1133 

Preserved in Slices, 1127 
Order of Dishes, 1231 
Oriental Chutney, 1168 
Pickles, 1168 
Orleans Pudding, 865 
Ortolans. 482 
oval Pie Mould, 786 
Ox Brains, 301 

Cheek, Boned and Rolled, 301 
„ Potted, 302 
„ Soup, .56 

Foot w'ith Beef, Stewed, 237 
Onion and (ffleese, 526 
Peas and Cheese, 526 
Paint cs, .302 

I „ a la Jardini0re,257 
„ all Gmtin, 257 
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Ox Brains and Palates, Pianant, 

257 

Tails. 302 
„ & la Norida, 257 
„ Broiledi^»>2 
„ Hotch Potcli, 519 
„ Soup, 50 
„ Stewed, 302 
,, wim Beetroot, 258 
„ „ Oysters, 258 

„ „ Prunes and Sultanas, 

258 

Tongue, 258, 259 
„ Salted, 881, 382 
„ Sour, 259 

Oyster and Shrimp Sauce, 98 
Fancies, 775 
l^'orcejneat, 490 
Fritters, 899 
]iOnveB,994 
Patties, 776 
Purses, 776 
Salad, 722 
Sauce, 98, 1)9 
Sausages, 478 
SoiljK 76 
Souflle, 899 
Toast, Plain, 170 
Vol-au-Vcnt, 776 
Oysters, H19-172 
flourishing Dishes of, 1085 


Pago, Duties of, 1281 
I'ulettc Knife, 1255 
Palates, Ox, k la Jardiniere, 257 
au CTratin,257 
Piquant, 257 
Palermo, I'otage H la, 60 
Palestine Puree, 56 
Pan, Bain-Marie, 82 
Panada Bread, 491 
Flour, 491 

Pancakes, Fritters, Omelets and 
Souffles, Savoury (for Sweet 
do., see under OmeAeis) 
Asparagus and Pauliflowcr 
Souffle, 888 

„ Tomato Souffle, 889 
Bacon Omelet, German, 889 
„ Pancakes „ 889 

Batter for Fritters, 889 
„ Flakes or Sparrow, 800 
Brain Fritters, 891 
Carrot Souffle, 891 
Cheese Fritters, 892 
Chicken Fritters, 89.3 
„ Souffles i la (’remc, 863 
Cold Lobster Souffles, 893 
Moat, 894 

„ Salmon Souffle, 895 
Curried Omelet, 895 
Game „ 895 

Gravy for Omelets Souffles, 806 
Ginger Omelet, 896 
Haddock „ 896 

Ham Omelet, Rich, 887 
Italian, 897 
Kidney Omelet, 897 
Lobster Souffle, Cold, 898 
Musiiroom,898 
Omelet a la Parmesan, 808 
Oyster, 899 
Parsley Fritters, 899 
Salmon. 9(X) 

Savoury Omelet, 900 
„ Pancakes, W)i 
Shell- fish Omelet, 90l 
Spinach „ 901 

Sweetbread Fritters. 902 
Tomato and Cheese Souffle, 902 
Vegetable Omelet, 003 
Pancake Soup, 56 
Pandore, Veal h la, 226 
Pans, Omelet, 885 


Paper Cases, 283 
Paradise Pudding, 866 
Parisian Essence, 1168 
Rich Pudding, 866 
Parlour-maid, Duties of, 1291 
Parmesan, Cutlets a la, 244 
Fowl a la, in Aspic, 280 
witl) Skate, 186 
Parsley, 637 
Fritters, 809 
Bauc.e, 99 

to Wash and Chop, 63 
Parsnip, asft 639 
and Fish Puffs, 777 
BrowntMl, 138 
Puree, 57 
-Wine, 1213 
Partridges, 432 
a la Radlcigh, 432 
a la Verey, 433 
Baked, 433 
Braised, 433 
Broiled, 433 
(^)ld, to Serve, 431 
('ream of, 484 
Gravy for, 87 

or Pheasant Forcemeat, 491 
Pie, 777 
Pudding, 778 
Roasted, 434 
Salmi a la Clissseiir, 4.35 
„ la Franc^aise, 4 :b 
” with Truffles, 435 

to Carve, 4.3'4 
w’ith Cranberries, 431 
Savoury (for Sweet Pastry see 
under Puddings), 73« 
Pasties, Tinned Meat, 5.32 
Pastry, Pies, and Puddings, 738 
Bacon Pasties, 750 
„ Patties, 750 
Beef Patties, 750 
„ Steak Pie, 750 
„ Steak Pie, Superior, 750 
„ Steak Pu* with Oysters, 721 
„ Steak Pudding, 751 
„ Steak, Kidney, and Liver 
Pudding, 751 
Calf's head Pie, 761 
Cannelons, 752 
cheese Dario les, 753 
„ Fleur, 782 
„ Pastry, 7.5.3 
„ Straws, 7.53 

„ Pudding, Economical, 763 
„ „ g^ood, 763 

„ „ Tartlets or Darioles, 

7.53 

Chicken Pasty, 7.54 
„ Patties, or VoI-nu-Vents, 
754 

,, Pie, ^65 

Cold Shoulder Pudding, 755 
('ornish Pasties, 756 
Croustades, 757 
Duck Pie, 757 

Dumplings for soups and stews, 
757 

Eel Pie, 7.58 
Egg rattu*fii, 758 
Fisli Patties and Pies, 758 
„ Puddiiiirs, 769 
„ Fleurs, 769 

Fowl Pie, Raised Rich, 759 
Fowl and Hatn Pie, Raised, 701 
Game Fleurs, 761 
„ Patties, 761 
„ Pies, 781 
German Pasties, 762 
Giblet Pie, 783 
Goose Liver Pat6, 763 
„ Pudding, 764 
Grouse Pie, 764 
Ham Patties, 764 
Hare Pic, 765 
Hunters’ Pie, 765 
Kentish Meat Pudding, 766 


Pastry— Kentish Suet Pudding, 
766 

Kentucky Pie, 766 
Kidney Pie, 766 
„ Pudding, 767 

aod Mutton Pudding, 767 
„ and Veal Pudding, 767 
Lark Pie, 768 
Leicestershire Pie, 768 
Lentil Pudding, 768 
Lobster Patties, 768 
„ Rissoles, 769 
„ Vol-au- Vent, 709 
„ a la Morris, 709 

Macaroni Pie, 709 
Meat Pies, 770 
„ Puddings. 772 
„ Roll Puddings, 773 
„ Strudel les, 773 
Medley, or Leicestershire Pie, 
774 

Mushroom Pie, 774 
Mutton Patties, 774 
„ Pies, 774 
Oyster Fancies, 775 
„ Patties, 776 
„ Purses, 770 
„ Vol-au- Vent, 776 
Parsnip and Fish Puffs, 777 
Partridge Pie, 777 
Puddings, 778 
Pastry Baskets, 766 
Pastry daggers and Kippers, 
778 

Cutters, 778 
Pate, Devizes, .515 
pfite of Foie Gi as, 778 
Patties, 779 
Pheasant Pie, 780 
„ Rich, 780 
Pic Mould, Oval, 786 
., Stimsburg, 786 
Pigeon Pie, 7M) 

Pudding, 7 m2 

Plovers’ Eggs Patties, 782 
Pork Pie, Raised, 782 
Potato Crust, 648 
Potato Pie,(U>mmon, 783 
Rabbit Pie, 783 
Pudding, 784 
Raised Pies, 785 
Recipes for Pastes, 743-749 
Rissoles, 788 
Rook Pie, 789 
Rump Steak Pie, 789 
Russian Meat Pasty, 789 
Salmon Patties, 700 
Vol-au-ViMits, Cold, 790 
„ with Lo])Bter Cream, 790 
Sausage and Liver Pudding, 791 
Pudding, 796 
Rolls, 791 

Savoury Batter Pudding, 791 
Dumplings, 792 
Fleurs, 792 
Suet Puddings, 793 
Savoury Pastry— General Re- 
marks, 749 (for Swt et 
Puddings snd l’astr.\, see 
under Puddings) 

Res Pies, 793 
Shrimp Pie, 794 
Sniiie Pudding, 794 
Squat) Pie, 794 
Star-gazer Pic, 7U5 
Sweetbread, Vol-au-Veut, 795 
Tench Pie, 796 
Tomato Dumplings, 796 
Puddings, 796 
Turbot Pie, 796 
Vol-au-Veut, 797 
Turkey Patties, Pies, Ac., 797 
Veal and Ham Pie.Econuiuicnl. 

797 

Patties, 797 

Pie from Cooked Moat, 798 
Plain, 798 
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Pastry— Voal Pie, Raii^ei, TiKS 
„ „ Superior, 7 jw 
V enison Pasty, 7«i» 

„ „ to koepfor 8«)in.; 

time, 800 

Vol-au -Vents, 709 
„ it la Normande, 802 
Woodcock Pie, 802 

„ ,, Raised, sai 

White Fish Vo'-au-Vents, 803 
Yorkshire Piiddingrs, HOt 
Pastry Hoanl ami Pin, 1255 
Pasty, Potato, 201 
Piite. (Japerrailzie, 389 
of Ducks’ Livers, 308 
Patties. 770 
Pa.i ty Pans, 1255 
Deep Pint ‘d, 212 
Fliitetl, 770 
Plain, 770 

P.iysanne, Ptuldlmgr, A la. 870 
Peach <\)mndte, with Jelly, 1133 
Sauce for Frosli Fruit, 124 
Peaches, t'amiiui^, 1134 
Dried Coiiipotc of, 11.34 
Peaches, Maiixo, llOo 
Various Ways of Cooking, 1131 
Peafowl, 4.3(1 

Peas, Drcen, s\ la f’reme, 681 
„ a la PranQaise, 682 
and Cream, witli Cutlets, 215 
Eggs, an Cratin, .507 
„ au (rratin, 682 
„ Flemish, 681 
„ Puree or Vegetarian, 6ii 
„ with Egg Cutlets, «W1 
Dried, Puree of, (K 
„ to Bottle, 6.30 
Yellow, Broso, 582 
Pudding, .582 
Soup, .57 
Pears, 11.34 
(’oMipote of, 11,34 
Hard, Baked, 113i 
Marmalade, 1134 
Piekled, Hso 
Preserved Whole, 11.35 
Spiced in Syrup, for Pge, 11.35 
Stewi'd with Wliipp 'd Cream, 
1 i:t5 

Tinned, 1131 
Peel Salmon, isO 
Penguin, 43 5 
Pennyroyal, 642 
Pei»per. 1169 
Pot, 57 
Water, 1162 
Perch, 172, 173 
Perigueux Sauce, 99 
Perigord, Lamb la, 249 
Periwinkle, 173 
Poniuisites of Servants, 1271 
Perry, 1188 

Pestle and Mortar, 125.5 
Pheasant, 436 
a la Bonne Femme, 437 
h la S iinte Lyons, 4.37 
h la Stein wav, 437 
Bailotines of, 273 
Braised, and Hump Steak, 4.38 
(’haudfroid of, 281 
Co d, with Fruit Salad, 43s 
„ witli French Pluiiis, 4:w 
Cream of, 43.> 

Cutlets a la llossvear. 221 
„ with Potato Puree, 221 
(Iravy for Roast, 87 
Mous *e of, 270 
Pie, 786 
„ Rich, 780 
P«>tted,ft la Finch, 500 
Roasted, 4.39 
Soup. 58 

Stuffed and Roasted. 439 
en Surprise, 281 
to Boil, 438 
to Truss, 433 


Pli'.'!i.sants with Macaroni, 433 
Pile isaiits* Eggs, 502 
I^ecaiilli, ll'io 
Pickle for Fish, 173 
Soup, .58 

Pickled Mackerel, 167 
Salmon, 181 
Trout, 196 

Pickles, Cliiitneys, Seasonings, 
1151-1176 

Apple (Uiutney, 11.54 
Barberries or Crahs, 1154 
Beans, Krencli, 1151 
Beetroot, 1154 
Bird Peppers, 1155 
(\ah'»age, 11.55 

Camp or IIarv<‘y’s Vinegar, 11.55 

Capsicums, 1156 

Carrots. 11.56 

Cauliflower, 11.56 

Celery Viiu'gar, 1157 

Cherries, 11.57 

Chutney B, 11.57 

Corks, to Prepare, for Bottles, 
11.57 

Cucumber Mangoes, 11.58 
Curry Pa^te, 11.58 
„ Ptiwder, 1150 
„ Sauce, 1159 
Doctor’s Ze.st, 1159 
Eggs, 1160 

Elderberry Ketchup, 1160 
Elucurean Sauce, II 60 
(I’hcrkins, 1161 
(linger, 1162 

Green Mint V^inegar, 1163 
Herbaceous Mixture, 1162 
Horser.adish Vinegar, 1 I 63 
TIot, Thick, 1161 
Indian, 1163 
Lemons, 1163 
Lemon .Sauce, 1164 
Mandarins*, 1164 
Mungo, 1161 
Melon, 1164 
Mixed Clear, 1165 
Mulligatawny Paste, 11.58 
Mushrooms, 1166 
^’a8turlillm Vinegar, 1107 
Nasturtiums, 1167 
Onions, 1168 
Oriental Chutney, 1168 
Peach Mangoes, 1169 
Piccalilli, 1169 
IMums like Olives, 1170 
Rajah’s Relish, 1170 
8a hid, 704 

Bhalot Vinegar, 1171 
,, Wine, 1171 
Shalots, 1171 
Spanish Onions, 1171 
Spiced Vinegar, 1171 
Tomato, 1173 
„ Sauce, 1174 
„ Small, 1174 
Trurtle Essence, 1173 
Vegetable Marrmv, 1175 
Vinegar for .Salads, 1176 
Walnuts, 1176 
Pigs’ Feet, Devilled, .38.3 
„ „ with Eggs, 3.83 

„ Head, Boiled, 358, 359 
„ Hearts, .3.59 
„ Kidney. 248, 349 
„ Liver, .361 

„ or Slieeps’ Tongues, to cure, 
.385 

Pig, Sucking, Galantine of, 263 
„ „ (Travy for, 87 

Pigeons, 440-144 
Creams in Cases, 313 
Escaloiies of, 378 
,, with Truffles, 278 
Pie. 780, 781 
Pudding, 783 
Pike, 173, 174 
Pilau, 555 


Pilchards, 174 
Pileorade, 1201 
Pineapple Cake, 1037 
Cream Ice, 968 
Fritters, 910 
Grated, 1136 
Iced Pudding, 968 
Jam, 1136 
Marmalade, 11.36 
Parings, Boiled, Jec., 1128 
Preserved in 8yrup, 1138 
Punch, 1188 
Sauce, 124 
Sorbet, 968 
Souffle, 910 
Sponge, 932 
Trifle, 932 

Pine-appl(‘B in Bottles and Tins, 
1137 

Method of Canning. 1137 
Pintail or Sea-Plicasaiu, 445 
Pi|)iiig bags and tiihes, 974 
Pil>piiis with Whii>p()d Cream, 
1137 

Piiiuant Forcemeat, 492 
Sauce, 68, 101 
„ for Salmon, 113 
Pistachios, 8L1 
Cream , 96 m 
P laice, 171-176 

Plain Cuke, Vegetarian, 1037 
Pancakes, 911 
Patty Pans, 799 
Sweet Souffles, 211 
Vol-au-Veut Cutters, 800 
Plate Rack, 12.55 
Plover, 445 
PlovtTB’ Eggs, 600 
ii la Chartreuse, 723 
Boiled, 601 
Border Mould, 723 
Bonchees of, 60 I 
en Caissos, tiOl 
en Fritiire, 001 
Patties, 782 
Salad, 723 
Pluck, Veal.. 320 
Plum Cake, Dark, 1037 
.1 am, 1 137 
Pie, 867 
Pudding, 867 
„ to Itc-heat, 867 
Plums, 1137 

Pickled with Olives, 1170 
Poached Eggs, 5.J7 
Polish Buck, 260 
PnttiTS, 912 
Po iiegranate, 11.38 
Poivrade .Sauce, 93 
Cold, 112 
Polenta,. 5.56 
Polpetti, Italian^.526 
Punsfoote, Veal a In, 269 
Poor Knights’ Fritters, 912 
Popovers, Scrap, 529 
Poreupiue, Meat (Continent.!!), 
282 

Porter and Stout, 1187 
Pork,.^51 

a la |{lau(]uctte, .526 
and (’odtish, American flago&t 
of, .527 

and Potato Sausages, 478 
a S ivoury Mince of, 528 
Black Pudding, 5, 478 
Boiled, :i55 
Ciiine, .3.55 

Chops or Cutlets, 355, 336 
Col lops, 336 
Crepinettes, 537 
Curried, 356 
Cutlets, 246 

„ with Moulded Potatoes, 357 
„ with Onions, 357 
Faggots, .357 
Feet and Ears, 358 
Feet, Boiled, 357 
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Pork Forcemeat, 492 
Fry, 358 

Head, Boiled, ais, 350 
Hearts, 350 
Kidneys, 359, 3flo 
Lard, 360 
Leg, 360 
Liver, .361 
Loin, lloastod, 361 
Pic, liaised, 7K2 
Pickled, Various Joints, 384 
Bonsr, Gravy for, 87 
Saddle, Roasted, .363 
Sausage Cakes, 470 
Sausages, 470 
Savoury Mince of. 528 
SlJouldor, Marinaded, .363 
Siiare-rib, Roasted, 3(».3 
Stcweil with Vegetables, 3G1 
,, and Fruit, 362 
with Liver, .362 
with Grilled Tomatoes, 362 
with Pickles and Raisins, 362 
Sucking Pig, ;i63-365 
Wild Boar, 3ti6 
Porridge, Barley, 544 
Cakes, 1038 

Gisneral Remarks on, 556 
Mnizt*. 5.53 
Oatmeal, 554 
Rice Flour, .563 
SaucHpan, 12.55 
W beaten, 573 
Port Wine, 84, 1060 
delly, 1086 
Portal)le Salad, 724 
Port land Toast, 095 
Possets, 1086 
Pot ail Feu, .59 
Pot, Boiling, .3 
PeiOHir, 3 

ScnvKre or Scraping Knives, 

Potnge a la Ceylon, .59 
a la Chasscrcsso, 5o 
a la Conde, 6o 
a la Civcy, (io 
a la Palermo, 60 
a la Reiiic, 6] 
a la Verona, 61 
a la Wind ham, 61 
a la Xavier, 62 
Pnntaniere, 62 
de Rix a la Japonaise, 62 
Saiud, (.22 
Potatoes, 642, 1086 
a la Bonne Bouchc, 689 
a la Duchesse, 090 
k la Rose, 691 
a la .Suprtune, 691 
ami Fish Piiflf, 143 
and Gtimc Salad, 725 
and Treacle Pudding, 868 
and Trullle Salad, 725 
Baked, 643 
Balls, 143 
Boiled, 643 

„ in their Jackets, 644 
Brc.akfast, American, 644 
('akes, 64.5, 10.38 
(’asos. Brains in, 210 
„ Kidneys in, 218 
Chips, 646 
('01168,645 
Crorpiettes, 645 
Curried, 645 
Cutlets, 646 
Flour 645 
„ f!akes, 1048, lOiS 
„ Puddings and Pastry, 802 
Forcemeat for Goose, 492 
Fried, 646 

Fried Superior. 600 
Fritters, 912 
Hasty Pudding, 868 
in Puddings, 867 
Klossc, German, 646 


Potatoes, Mashed, 046 
„ and Browned, 647 
Masher, (M7 , 

Minced, Sauted, 690 
Miifflns, 1038 
New, Boiled, 617 
„ Stewed in Butter, 647 
Omelet, Sweet, 913 
Pasty, 291 
I'asty Pan, 202 
Pie, Common, 783 
Pudding, 867, 868 
Puree, 648 
Ribbons, 649 
Ric('. 649 

Ring or Border, 640 
Rolls, 1038 
Salad, 724, 732 
Savoury, 649 
Scalloped, 649 
Soup, 63 
St(*amed, 649 
Steamer, 63 
Straws, 650 
Stuffeii, 601 
Potsdam Sauce, 112 
Potted Cheese, 588 
Lentils, 580 

Meats and Fish, 406-.5O2 (sec 
under Sanaiiges) 

Trout, 106 
Truffles, 606 

Poultry, 386 i«ee alao Fold, and 
Game ond Poiiltrii) 

Basting of, 445 
Boiled, 446 

Minced and Boiled, 447 
„ with Kggs, 447 
Rngoht of, 448 
to Bone, 445 
to Joint and Bone, 446 
to Sweeten, 446 
Pound Cake, KKW 
,, „ Fritters, 913 

j’udding, 860 
Prairie IL'ti, 448 
Prawns, 176, 177 
Crofitcs a la Lawley, 095 
Dorisa, a la, 23 
Potted Whole, 501 
Salad a la Dunbar, 725 
Sauce, 105 

Pre-digested Foods, 1058 
Premier Buns, lo3o 
(;nua]a*8 a la, 22 
PreserviMl Eggs, 508 
Fruit, 1003 
Moat, 504 
Vegetables, 663 
Preserving Pan, 1255 
I’rlckly Pear, or Indian Fig, 1138 
Priiitaniere, Pi»tage, 62 
I*rovenf;ale. Turbot a la, 108 
Prune and Bread Pudding, 860 
Pudding, 865» 

Roly-poly Pudding, 869 
Sauce, 125 

Prussian Dumpling, 86o 
Ptarmigan, 448 

Puddings and Sweet I’astry, 801 
(for Savoury Puddings see 
Pastry) 

Acidulated, 616 
a la Daraietta, 869 
A la Paysanne, 870 
A la Victoria. 870 
Albany, 816 
Alderman’s, 816 
Alexandra Egg, 810 
Alma, 816 

Almond Oheesecjikes, 817 
„ 1’udding, 817 
„ Puffs, 817 

Ainerieiin Plum Pudding, 817 
Angel Pudding, 818 
Apple Amlicr, 818 
„ Boiled or steamed, 821 


Puddings and Sweet Pastrj*— 
Apple Ciieesecakes, 818 
„ Custard Pudding, 810 
„ Dumplings 810 
„ Foam Pudding, 810 
„ Pie, 820 

„ Pudding, baked, 820 
„ Rolls or Puffs, 821 
Apricot, 821 

„ Tart a la Franoais 822 
Austrian Sponge Pudding, 822 
Banana Pudding, plain, 822 
„ Tarts Menogiied, 823 
Barberry Pudding, 823 
Barley, 823 

Basin, Lord Mayor's, 805 
Bailer, 823 
Beehive, 828 
Black Cap Pudding, 825 
Bread, 825 
Buttcrcuj), 820 
Bread and Butter, 828 
Brown Bread, 827 
Bun. 827 
Cabinet, 827 
Caramel, 828 
CardiiialV, 828 
(^-irolina, 820 
Ct'real, 829 
(Mialsworth, 830 
Cherry Pasty, Russian, 830 
Pie, 830 
Pudding, 831 
Tartlets. 831 
Chestnut Batter, 631 
Chestnut, Rich, K41 
Chocolate Sliells, «U 
Christmas Plum, 832 
Climax, «« 

Cloths, 870, 12.50 

Cocoamit Cheesecakes , good, 833 
Orange, 634 
Pound, 834 
(^)Ilegc, 635 

('ombinaiion Roly-Poly, 635 
Conservative, 835 
('ooking of, 812-816 
('urit lloiir Lemon, 835 
(Uirncts ti la Valencia, 835 
Cranberry Pie, 836 
Pudding, 836 
Cream Cornets, 630 
Creamed Ajuile Pie, 637 
(’ill) (bistards, 637 
Curd Cheesecakes, 837 
Dumplings, 837 
Puddings, 837 
('urrant, 837 
Custard, 638 
Dampfnudeln,83» 

Damson, Kio 

Dannies a la Madeira, 840 
a la Maraschino, 8lo 
Date Puddiiigs. 840 
Devonshire Rum and Brandy. 

Diamond Pastry, 841 
Dishes, to edge with Pastry, 870 
Diidomalist's Own, 811 
Dr. Johnson’s, 841 
Duchesse, 841 
Diiniplings, 842 
Dutch Apple, 812 
Emergency, 842 
Empress Rice, 813 
Exeter. 843 
Fairy Pastry, 81.3 
Pudding, 844 
Fig, 844 

Florador and ('ocna-nut, 845 
French Plum Tart, 845 
Fruit, General. 84,5, 810 
Fruit Vobau-vents, 840 
(iorman, 847 
Ginger, 847 
and Rice, 848 
Gooseberry, 848 
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Puddings and Sweet Pastry- 
Ground Rice, 848 
Guava, 84u 
Half-pound, 85u 
Harlequin, Gold, 85u 
Hot, 850 
Ha»ty, 851 

Hexagon Mould, 850 
Hydropathic, 851 
Hominy, 851 
Iced, tftw 
InijieriMl, 85L* 
liulian Meal, 852 
and Fruit, 852 
Irresistible, 852 
Jain Puffs, K54 
Roly-poly, 853 
Tarts, 853 
Kendal, a>4 

Kentish Pudding Pies, 851 
Kbcho, 854 

Lemon Bread Pudding, 855 
(Mieesecnkes, 855 
Dumplings, 855 
Puddings, Rich, Baked, 855 
Little Brown, 857 
t’oburg, 837 
Lord Mayor’s, 857 
Macaroni, a57 
Macaroon, 858 
Madeira, a5H 
Maids or Honour, 858 
Malvern, R5y 

Marlborough Pie, American, 
85U 

Marmalade, Boiled, 859 
Marrow Custards, 859 
Materials for, 807-812 
Materials for, 871 
Meringued Tarts, 800 
Metz, 800 
M<;xican, 801 
Minccni(‘at, 801 
Mince Pies, 802 • 

Mould with lid, 8o6 
Moulds to lino with Jelly, 871 
Kantwich, 803 
Nectarine, 80 J 
Nonesuch, 804 
Nottingham Apple, 804 
Oiitmeal, 804 
Orange ('hecsecakes, 801 
Dumplings, 804 
Flower Pastry, 805 
Puddings, 804 
Foam, 805 
Savoy, 865 
Tart, 805 

or Cake Fritters, 915 
Orleans, H«5 
Paradise, 805 
Parisian Rice*, 800 
Pastry Basket, 800 


Fancy Mould, 800 
[’luiu Pie, 867 


Plum 1 . 

Pudding, 867 
Potato l»udilinge, 807 
Pound Cake, kou 
P rune Pudding, 807 
and Broad, MOy 
Roly-poly, 80y 
Prussian, 80y 
Puffs, 871 
Quince,^871 
Raisin Pastry, 872 
Raspberry, 872 
Ratafia, 873 
Rhubarb. 873 
Rice, Plain and Rieh, 874 
Royal Cream Pie, American, 874 
Russian Rice, 874 
Haffroii, 874 
Rago, (leriuan, 871 
Haxon, 875 
8emolina,R75 
Seville, 875 

Sponge Cheesecakes, 875 


Puddings and Sweet Pastry- 
Sponge Pudding, 875 
eUraw berry, Variims, 870 
fciltyrian Pudding, 877 
Suet, 877 
Syrup Cup. 878 
Tartlets. 870 
Tomato Pie, 879 
Treacle, 88o 
Trenthain, hho 
V anilla Chresecakes, hhI 
VeiiicI or Venenan, 881 
V«‘riiiicelli, HHi 
Virginia Rum, 882 
Vc>l-au-Vcnt8 (Fruit), 882 
West Riding, 882 
Wheat Meal, 882 
Veast, 882 

Puff Paste or Feuillotngo, 745 
Puffed Kgg Toast, loia 
Puffs a la Flora, h 71 
fi la Freda. 871 
h la Law'reiic.ti, 871 
Cold Meat, 512 
Pulled Bread, 1039 
l’ul(*e, General Remarks, 574-570 
Beans, Haricot, Boiled, 570 
„ Currietl, 577 
„ Fried, 577 
„ Porridge of, 577 
„ Puree of. Brown, 578 
„ „ Green, 578 

„ „ Red,-57» 

„ ,, Rich, 578 

„ with Eggs and Black 
Butter. 577 

„ with Eggs and Tomatoes, 


„ Succotasli, 570 
lA'iitils ii la I’roveii^alc, 580 
„ ala Venue, 581 
„ Boiled. 579 
„ Curried, 570 

„ „ with Rice and Barley, 

580 

„ Green, Boiled, 580 
„ Potted, 5 ho 
„ Puree, Vogetarmn, 581 
„ Rolls, 581 
Peas Brose, 582 
„ Dried, Green. Boiled, 582 
„ „ Puree of, 582 

„ Pudding, 582 
M « Very Superior, .583 

„ „ Superlative, 583 

Pumiikiii, 050 
Punch Jelly, Superior, 052 
Sauce, 125 
Sorbet, 008 

PurtH* a la Zouave, in Cases, Oal 
Artichoke, 30, ooo 
„ Bottoms, 007 
Asparagus, ;w,_67l 
Beetroot, 073 
Carrot, 4o, 074 
Celery, 677 
„ Plain, 623 
„ Cream, 41 
Flageolet, 45, 680 
Game, 413 
Garlic, 028 
Golden. 47 
Haricot, 683 
„ Verts, de, 63 
„ White, 47 
Green Pea, 47 
,, Vegetarian, 641 
Legumes A In Chicago, 03 
„ CD Mulligatawny, 04 
Lentil, Vegetarian, 58l 
Marrons, 64 
Marrow, M 

Mushroom, Brown, 684 
„ W'hitc, 6t4 
M ushrooms, 032 
Onion, Rich, 087 
„ Brown, 688 


Puree, Palestine, 56 
Parsnip, 57 
J* 0 !is (Dried), 65 
I’otato, 648 
„ Rich Creamy, 689 
„ „ with Eggs, 689 

Spinach, 093 
Tomato 70, 659 

„ with Potatoes, A la Brough, 
090 

„ with Potatoes, A la Christie 
691 

Triiltles, 695 
Turnip, Rich, 697 
„ with Bread, 607 
Purslane, «h) 

I’yrainid of Eggs, 598 
., Potato, Italian, 689 


0 . 

Cuail Salad, 720 
Quails 448 
A la Rossvear, 221 
Boned, 449 

„ and Stuffed. Cold. 449 
„ Hot, 449 

Braised, 449 
Broiled or Grilled, 449 
Fried, 450 
1 u Cases, 221 
Roasted, 450 
with Foie Gras, 281 
Queen Cakes, 1039 
Own Sauce, 1 12 
„ Cutlets with, 277 
Quenelles a la Chasseresse, 222 
Beef 222 
Chiekeii, 212 
Game, 222, 414 
Hare, 222 
Lobster. 165 
Mould. 15.3 
Rabbit, 222 
Salmon, J8U 
Various, 990 
Veal, 228 
While Fish, 153 

Moulding of, 151 
Quick Bread, 1003 
Quince, 1138 
Jelly, 1138 
Uqueiir, 1214 
Marmalade, Superior, 1138 
Pie , 820 
Pudding, 820 

Sauce from Canned Fruit, 125 
Tart, 875 

Qumces, Canned, 1139 
Preserved Whole, 1139 


B 


Rabbit, 4.50 
a la Juliette, 222 
A la Lymehureb, 223 
Baked, 451 
Barbecued, 451 
Boiled, 451 

Boned and Roasted, 452 
Braised, 452 
Broiled or Grilled, 452 
Dry Curry of, 4.52 
Fneandoau of, 453 
Galantine, 453 
Hashed, 4.5.3 
Liver of, 451 
Pate of, 4.54 
Pie, 783, 784 
Potted, .501 
Pudding, 784 
Quenelles of, 222 
1 Roast, Gravy for, 87 
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TMk, fi; 

SottpLW 

Hiii|>r^joe of, SB 
TinntHi, 4S» 
u> Tru»«, 4sa 

Rnffnld'it Hrowiiinir. 1170 
RakoCu Fiimncleru, 21« 
lianu‘. a la Kiiu-hdalf.Srtl 
Muttn i. AriKTican. .‘m 
« wilh i^niorclii, 25U 
Tinned Meat, Xta 
Turbut, 2i« 

„ Iced a la Wnlmcotlo,302 
Raised IMc Taste, 747 
IMes. 7 m5 

t^ravy for, 7H7 
Raisin Cordial, ll'U 
Past ry, S72 
PuddiuK, Baked, 873 
„ Boiled, 873 
Wine, 1314 
.. with Cider, 1214 
Raisins, 811 
Stowe<l, 1139 
Rajah’s Relish, 1170 
Ranee, Consomme a la, 43 
Ransforde, Veal a la, 270 
Raspberries, 1139 
Raspberry Acid, 1202 
Raspbt'rry and Pistachio Cake, 
1039 

Brandy, 1215 

Compote, Excellent, 1140 
Cream Pudding, 872 
Flummery, ll4o 
Tees, 9«« 

Jam, 1140 
Mousse, 909 
Pie.Ki: 

I’udding, 837 
,. Russian, 873 
Sauce, 125 
Solid, 952 
Sorbet, uflj) 

Sponge, 933 
Vinegar, 1302 
Wine. 1215 

„ Flavoui’ings for, 1215 
Ratafla Cream, 9.53 

„ „ Moulded, 053 

„ Pudding, 873 
Rataflas, io4o 
Raviolis, Italian, 517 
Rayleigh Toast, 996 
Red Cabbage with Apples, 616 
Red Currant Jam, 1141 
Jelly, 1141 
Tied Deer, 351 
Herrings, 160 
Sago, jtfi'l 

nerruicliissante Sanro 114 
Uoleves and Made Dishes, 229 
Reinoulade. 702 
Remus, ('onsoniine a la, 43 
Reindeer Tongue, 26o 
Heine, Boudins a la, 209 
Croquettes a la, 213 
Potage k la, 61 

Restorative Gruel or Jelly, 1087 
Rhubarb, 1142 
and Orange Jam, 1143 
Compdte of, 1142 
Fool, 1142 
Fritters, 913 
Jam, Superior, 1143 
Moulded, 1143 
Pie, 873 
Pudding, 873 
Wine, 1216 

Ribs of Beef, Roasted, 303 
Ricardo, Salad it la, 729 
Bice it la Carlton, 996 
a la Chicago, 561 


nio(»*laCti»Urd,36t 
^ - with Ham, 563 

k la Lucknow, 564 , 

Ala Lyiiiphe,565 
a la S(Fur,5!W 
A taTremain.566 
a la Triiitdad,9.33 
a la Turque, 566 
Aiidnitistaii. bit* 
and Kgg Stew, 563 
« „ „ with Onions, 563 

and Pickle Stew, 565 
Bianclied. .558 
Boiled Plainly, 559 
„ Sav«)ury.55u 
„ for cold Savoury Dishes, 
560 i 

« for Curries. j 

Border fur Hot Savouries. 5 io i 
„ « « Sweets, 561, 953 1 

Broad, lOlo 
Browned. 861 
Cake. Got)d, 1040 
Cakes, IMain. U>41 
(bissirole, 5<»l 
Chicken and. 292 
Cream, Moulded, a53 
Curried, .5<J2 
Cutlets. Plain, 562 
,. Rich,56:i 
Favourites, .563 
Finger a la Dijon, 56t 
Flour, 567 
Forcemeat, 492 
for Garnishing, &c., 996 
Gateau, Rich, 504 
„ Savoury, 561 
Moulded, 565 
Puddings, 829 
Rings, Savoury, 565 
Saffron, 568 
Sauces, tsj 
Snowballs, 565 
Souj), 1087 
„ Andalusian, 65 
„ Brown, 29 
„ Plain Vegetarian, 65 
„ Rich, 65 
Steanie<l. .5(H} 

Water, 1088 

Rich Raised Pics, Forccmeal for, 
493 

Salmi Dressings, 7o3 
Sausages oI Mixed Meats, 479 
Stock,27 

Thin Pancakes, 914 
Rings, King's, 520 
Risotto, 567 

to Serve with Fish, 568 
Rissoles, .528, 788 
a la Heine, 789 
a la Vincent. 789 

Rix d<’, Polago a la Japona'so, 
62 

Roach, 177 

Roasting, Directions f<»r, 15 
of Game, 414 
Robert Sauce, KK) 

Ham m, 247 
Rochelle Salad, 720 
Rock Buns, KKll 
Rockllng, 177 
Ro<d>uck, 351 
Roes. Carp, 133 
Fish, 151 
Sauce, 100 
Rolla Cheese, 303 
Rolled Beef, 234 
Rolls, Fried, 996 
Lentil, 581 
Rook, 457 
IMe, 789 

Rose Brandy, 1216 
Ohke, 1041 
Custard Sauce, 125 
Pancakes, 914 
Rosemary, 651 


RossvoBr,Quall«nla,52i 
Roulade Veal, 209 
Round Boi'f, Roasted, soi 
Rout < akes, Almond, I041 
Roux, Brown, 33 
White.;** 

Royal Cream Pie, American, 874 
Fritters, 914 
Pudding, 9tt9 
Sauce, 126 
Seville Sauec, 126 
Rudd, or Bed Eye. 177 
Ruffs and Reeve.*, 457 
Rum Cakes, lot] 

Cream. *1.54 

or Pnboiled Preserve. (Jeniian 

1143 

Shrub. 1216 

Ruiii]) R(‘ef, Roasted, 301 
Steak Pie. 7SW 
Rusk Pudding, 1o88 
Russe. Sii lad a la, 729 
Riissiaii Fish Soup, 77 
Rice Pudding, 874 


Sark Posset, 1216 
Half roll, 651 
Cakes, 1142 
Puddings, 874 
Rice. 568 
Sage, 651 

and Onion Forcemeat, 493 
Sago, 568 
Mini Uled, .5651 
Pudding, German, 8*4 
Salamander, The, and Its Us-es. 
17, 12.57 

Salad Basket, 1256 
Salad Dressings, 6{K», 700 
Salads. 705 
a la Belgiavia, 726 
A la Cliasseresse. 720 
a la Finaiiciere,727 
a rifalienne, 727 
a la Knight ley, 727 
ii In Kiisielbiirg, 728 
a la Ricardo, 728 
ii la Russe, 729 
American Calil.agc, 700 
Auciiovy, 707 
Artichoke, 708 
Asparagus, 7U8 
Beetroot, 708 
Broad Beans, 709 
Carrot, 709 
Caulitlower, 709 
Celery, 709 
Cheese, 710 
Chicken, 710 
(;rab, 710 
CniyUsh, 710 

Cucumber Mayonnaise, 711 
Dandelion, 712 
de Legumes, 728 
Devilled, 712 
Egg Mayoniiaise, 712 
Endive, 712 
Fish and Egg, 713 
Flageolet, 714 
French Beans, 713 
Fruit, 715 
Game, 715 
Gar.ic in, 715 
Green Pea, 715 
Grouse* ft la Soy or, 715 
Plain, 716 
Hanover, 716 
Haricot, Green, 715 
Hop, 716 
Hungarian, 716 
Iced, 717 
Leek, 717 
Lentil 717 
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BaladK, Lettuce, 717 
Little Ham, 718 
Lobster Mayonnaise, 710 
May(>nnais(‘, r.'lu 
Mayonnaise in Aspic Burdois, 
006 

Mixed, 720 
Mock Crab, 720 
Mock Dutch, 721 
Mosaic, 728 
Mutton, 721 
Nasturtium, 721 
Okra, 722 
Oyster. 722 

Partridge, Mayonn.aisc, 722 
PheaSHii t, 722 
PloviMs’ KgfS, 72;i 
Polish, 724 
Portable, 721 
Potato ai»(l (lamo, 725 
null Triittif, 72.> 

Prawn k la Dunbar, 723 
gtiail,72« 

Labi lit, 720 

for Roast Meats, 7. 0 

Koclielle, 726 

SiUmaKiimli, 7..0 

Salmon, 7.31 

Bai-aiiio, 7»2 

Hausaire, 7.32 

Savoury Potato, 732 

Smoked Salmon, 733 

Bole and Lax in a Border, 733 

Spanish Onion, 733 

Spring Onion, 7.H4 

Stuffed Onion, 734 

Succotash, 734 

Swedish, 734 

Timbale Mould, 727 

Tomato, 735 

Trout, 7.*l0 

Tunny>l1sh, 736 

Turbot, 738 

Veal, 730 

Vinaigrette of Cold Moat, 737 
Watercress, 737 
Sally Lunns, KKRI 
Salmagundi, 730 
Salmi of Duck, 387 
Larks, 220 
(lame, 415 
Raimis Sauce, 102 
Salmon, 177 
Boiled, 178 
(hitlet8,17tf 
Fillets of. Fried, 17« 
in Ciases, ^ la Barricotte, 179 
in Jelly, 180 
Mayr)nnnise, 180 
Omelet, wx) 

Patties, 780 
Peel. 180 

Pickled (8CC Spiced), I8l 


(Jnenclles, 180 
Salad, 731 
Sandwiches, 097 
Sauce, Krj 
Scalloped, IRl 
Smoked, iHl 
Souffle, Cold, 893 
„ Hot, 000 
Spiced, iMl 
Tinned, 181 
„ Potted, 801 
„ witli Macaroni, 188 
Vol-nu-VeiUs, 790 
with Luhstor Cream, 182 
„ Tomatoes, 182 
Salmon Trout, 182 
Salpicons in Sauce, 280 
Salsify, 651 
k la Gr§me, 691 
Boiled, 651 
Fried, 698 
Scalloped, 692 
Salt, 1171 

Salted Almonds, 997 


Salted Meat, Boiling, 4 
Curing and Pickling. .387 
Bacon, to cut up a Pig for, 310 
„ and Beaus, 

„ and Peas, 37o 
„ and Potatoes,370 
„ M with Cheese, 37o 

„ in Batter, 37o 
„ Olive, 370 
„ to Boil, 371 
„ to Choose, 371 
„ to Cure and keep free from 
Rust, 372 

„ to (bire aud Roll, 372 
„ toFry,372 
„ to drill, 373 
„ to Ti»ast, 373 
Beef, (hollared. 373 
„ Dutch or Hung, 374 
n Ham, 374 
„ Hainbiirir,374 
„ Hunterh’,374 
„ Round of, Spiced, 374 
„ Salted quickly, .37.5 
„ Smoked, American, 375 
Brawn 37.5 
„ Ormskirk, .376 
„ 8ui»erior,.376 
Chaps, Bath, .376 
(^»d, with Parsnips, 137 
Ham, Baked, 377 
„ Ilayonne, 378 
„ Boiled, 377, 878 
„ Broiled, 378 
„ Cured, 378, 379 
„ „ With Hot Pickle, 379 

„ Fried, 379 

„ „ with Succotash, 370 

„ Garnished Plai.ily, 370 
„ Spanish, .380 
„ to Choose, 378 
„ to Steam. 380 
„ Westphalian, 380 
„ with Eggs and Vegetable 
Marrow, 3.^» 

„ with Fried Haricots, .381 
„ Potatoes, 381 
., „ Veal Sausages, 3S1 

Mutton Ham, .381 
Ox Tongues for Table, 3s3 
„ toBoil, 3si 
„ to Carve, :is3 
„ lo Collar, 3a2 
„ to (Jure, 381 
Pigs’ Feet, IH*villeil, 3s3 
„ „ with Eggs, 38:1 

Pork, Pickled, 384 
Smoking of Tongue or Beef, 
384 

Soused Feet and Ears, 381 
Tongue or Beef, Salted and 
Smoked. 381 

Tongues, Pigs’ or Sheep’s, to 
Cure, 38.5 
Vindalo<»,385 
Sandwich Bread, 1042 
Moulds, 993 
Rolls, 1042 
Sandwiches, 973, 1087 
ii la Tathani, tNi7 
en Cotelettes, ti97 
Santo, Potage, 82 
Sardine Salad. 732 

„ llomouladc, 732 
Sauce, 112 
Toast, 998 

Sardines and White Fish, Potted 
.502 

de Bouchees, 22 
Curried, 183 
in Aside, 23 
Potted, 502 
to Serve, 183 
Various, 183 
Saucer Cakes, 1042 
Sauces and Gravies, 80 
Venison, 352 


Sauces, Cold Savoury, 167,115 
Hot, 89-107 
Sweet, 115, 128 
Sauer Kraut. 651 
to Cook, 652 

Saumori de Bouchees, 23 
Sausages, Forcemeats, Potted 
Meats, and Fish. 473 
General Remarks, 473, 474 
American. 475 
and Apples, 480 
and BaK<‘d Potatoes, 480 
and Liver Pudding, 79l 
Beef. 475 
„ (Tennan, 475 
Bologna. 476 
I'rcakfast, 476 
Brunswick, 476 
Cakes, .Soyer's, 479 
Curry, 476 
Fish, 476 
Foie Gras, 477 
Game, 477 
Liver, 477 
.Mecklenburg, 477 
Mutton, 477 
Oysters, 478 
Pork and Potato, 478 
„ Black Puddings, 478 
„ French, 479 
Puddings, 790 
Hoi Is, 79l 
Saffron Bice, .508 
Salad, 7.32 
Sandwiches, 908 
to Bake, 4 ho 
to Boil, 480 
to Fry, 480 
to Grill or Broil, 481 
Tomato. 481 
Truttled 481 
University, 482 
Veal, 482 

Veal and Ham, 482 
White Puddings, 482 
with (’ressand Pickles, 481 
with Fried Potato<‘s, 481 
with Vegetables, 481 
Saute Pan, 12.57 
Savouries (eee anrHieheH') 

Savoury Batter Pudding, 791 
Beef, Stewed, ;joi 
Blancmange, 1088 
Breakfast (Jakes, .511 
(U)llopS, 24.3 
Custards, 1089 
Dishes, 888 
Dumplings, 793 
Kgirs, .598 
Fleurs, 793 
I’ancakcs, flol 
Pastry and Puddings, 749 
Pates, Sandwiches of, 998 
Pm'.dings, 1089 
Stew, Barley, 6.53 
„ Mutton, :i34 
Suet Puddings. 793 
Toast, 998 

Savoy Cabbage, 613 
Cake, Superior, 1044 
('akes, lots 
(’ream Ice, 960 
Mould, 1043 
Saxon Pudding, 875 
Sca<i or Horse Mackerel, 183 
Scales aud Weights, 12't7 
Scallopi d Fish, a la Cardinal, 
183 

Mussels, 169 
Oysters, 171 
„ klaReino, 171 
Salmon, l8l 
,, and Shrimiis, 996 
Scallops, 184 
Seliiller Sauce, 100 
School Cake, 1044 
I Bcorzonora, 6.52 
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Scotch Broth, «6 
Kalc,r»r>2 
Spice Cake, loM 
Woodcock, J>i«i 

Scrajf Miitton, with Mushrooms, 
Xi4 

with Pickles, ,s:m 
S cmniJded EprKB,.W8 
Scraps, Treatment of, 508 
Scullery Maid, Duties of, 1301 
Sen Beer, (JM 
Kalc.UW 

Boiled, 1)53 

Hash of Tinned Meat, 5:13 
Pies, 7H3 
Stew, 2i>3 

Seasoiiin^rs (see Spices) 

Se<Mi (^akes, 1044 
llolis. Plain, 1013 
Semolina, fi(»i> 

Fr liters, 714 
I’mldinjf, H20 
Servants, Duties of, 1277 
M.-inauemeni of, I2ii7 
Si'r\ lettes. 122S 
Seville Oranm* Jelly, 1114 
Pudding, 873 
Shad, isi 

SInuldock Orange, 1144 
Shnlot, ()33 
Vinegar. 1171 
Wine, 1171 

Slialois, I'lekled, 1171 
Sheep's Brains, .‘fij, ;13(» 

Feet JelU', 1089 
Harslet, 33(1 
Hoad. 3311, 337 
„ Broth, fid 
„ Fried, 2 «l 
„ Soup, (Ml 
Hearts, 3;<7, 33H 
Kidneys, 338 
Liver, 3:ili 
Tongues, 339, .340 
Trotiers, 340 
Shell Moulds, 203 
Slieplierd's Pic, 333 
Slierhet, Ilicli, 1203 
Sherry, 84, KMM) 

British, 1217 

Shorncliffe, Canapes a la, 211 
Toast, 999 
Short Bread, 1043 
Cake, 1013 , 

Paste, Various, 743 
Shrewshnry Biscuits, 1045 
('akes, 101.3 
Shrimj) Butter, 999 
Forcemeat, 494 
Fie, 794 
Shrimps, 1H4 
a la Dorisa, 23 
Flitted, arj 
Sauce, 103 
Whiting with, 205 
Siberian Crabs, Freserved, 1144 
Sieves, I2.j« 

Silver and Fla te, 1224 
Jelly, 934 

Simnel Veast Cake, 1040 
Simple Sugar Icing, 1040 
Sink Baskets, 12.30 
Sirloin, to Carve, 304 
to lloast, 303 
Skate. 183, 186 
Soup, 77 
Skewers, 1250 
Skirret, 634 
Skirts, 305 
Sleeping Cups, 1188 
Sloe Gin. 1217 
Wine, 1217 
Sly Cakes, 1046 
Smelts, 18«, 187 

Smoking of Tongue or Beef, 

384 

Snipe, 437,458 


Sniiio Pudding, 794 
Snow Hocks, 1046 
Soda Buns, 1047 i 

Cakes, 1047 
Soia, 634 
Sole, 187 

si, la Normandc, 190 
and Lax Salad in a Border, 733 
au Grntin, 187 
„ a la Francaiso, 18S 
ail T*latJ91 
au Vin Blanc, las 
Baked, IHS 
Boiled. 189 

„ with Mushruoins, 189 
Broiled, 189 
en Chaiidfroid, 189 
Fillets of. Fried, 189 
Filleted and llollod, 190 
Fried, 190 
to Fillet, 191 
in Cream, 192 
with <Va.vflsli,192 
Sorbets, U70 
Sorrel, 684 
Sonliise Sauce, 101 
Souchet, Fish, 1.51 
Soullle Case.t-hiua, 8 h 7 
„ Hinged,. S87 
Omelet, »09 

Soiiflles (8(T iind('r Omelets, 903, 
and Pancakes, 884) 

.Sounds’ Cod, 137 - 
Soups 

a la Bonne Femme, 67 
a la Mode. 67 
Almond, 33 
and Stocks, 24 
Aj)ple,36 
Artichoke, 38 
Asparagus, 36 
Austrian Bean, 37 
Barley, 37 
Beetroot, 37 
Bottled. 38 
Brunoise,.*!!) 

Calf’s Feet, 40 
Head, 40 
Cauliflower, 40 
tie real Cream, 41 
Velvet, 41 

(’hestnut, Vegelarian, II 
(■lam, 73 

Clear, with Croutons, 41 
with Macedoines, 68 
( 'oeoa-init, 42 
Conger Eel, 73 
Corn 43 
Cow-heel, 44 
Crah, 74 

Cream ii la Wellington, 44 
of Veal, 44 
Desiccated, 44 
Family, 45 
Fish, 72-79 
Fisherman’s, 75 
Game, 46 
Gihlet, 46 
Gravy a la Don, 47 
Green Pea, 47 
Haddock, 75 
Hare, 48 

Iced, 49 . 

Julienne, 40 ^ 

Kidney, 5o 
Kinross, 38 
Lentil, 30 
Liver, Brown, 30 
Lobster and Prawn, 70 
and Rice, 76 
and Shrimp, 76 
Macedoines witli, 67 
Meg Merrilies’, 51 
Milk, 31 

Mock Giblet,5l 
Hare, 51 
Turtle, 53 


Soups— Mushroom, 54 
Okra, 54 

Onion and Gniocebi, 55 
BroAvii,39 
with Cheese, 55 
with DiiinpliugB,55 
Ox Cheek, 56 
Tail, 50 
Oyster, 76 
Pancakes, 56 
Fens, 57 
Pheasant, 58 
Pickle, 58 
Piquant, 68 
Potato, 03 
Rabbit, 63 

Rice, Andnlusian, 65 
Brown. :r> 

Plain. Vegetarian, 65 
Rich, 05 

Russian Fish, 77 
Shecji’s Head, 66 
Skate, 77 
Spinach, 60 
and ]i}gg. 07 
Spring, 68 
Succotash, 08 
Sweeibread, 08 
Tapioca, 09 
Tinned, 69 

Tomato, Australian, 70 
(birry, 69 
Turtle. 78 
Veal, 70 

Vi'getablc, with Herbs, 70 
White, 71 
Wines for, 84 
Winter, 71 

Sovereign GRtcau, 1047 
Sauce, 127 
Koy, 1171 

Spanish Onion Salad, 783 
Onions, Pickled, 1171 
Sponge Cake, 1047 
Sparc Rib Pork, 363 
Si)argb(*tti, 569 
with Eggs. 570 
„ Tomato Rolls, 570 
Si»ice Boxes, 12.56 
in Cakes, 1()47 
Spiced Beef, 235 
Mutton, 342 
Salmon, 181 
Vinegar, 1171 
Spices, 811 

Flavourers and Condiments. 
1152 

Allspice, 1153 
Burnt Onions, 1155 
Caiisiciim or Cayenne Essenco 
1155 

Carraway Seed, 1156 
Casariiie, 1156 
Cayenn-' Pepper, 11.50 
Celery Balt, &c., 1156 
ChilliCB, 1157 
Cinnamon, 1157 
Cloves, 11.57 
French Mustard, 1100 
„ Ragofit Powders, 1160 
German Mustards, 1161 
Ginger, 1102 

Uerl>B Mixed and Powdered, 
1102 

Mint Essence, 1104 
Mustard, 1167 
NutmegsJlOT 
I’arisian Essence, 1168 
Pepper, 1169 • ' 

„ Water, 1160 
RafTald’s Browning, 1170 
Salt, 1171 
Soy, 1171 

Spirit of Herbs, Kitchener's 
1171 

„ Savoury Spices, 1173 
Tarragon Vinegar, 1173 
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Si>iccs— Tartare Muatanl, 11 72 
Spinach and Batter, Meat with, 
291 

and E^g Soup, 67 
and 1110.0,665 
Boiled, 655 
Omelet, 901 
Soultle, 902 
Soup, 66 

with Bug, American, 

Spindled 0.v uteri*, 171 
eii (h-oimtado, 171 
Spirits and Wines, 811 
Spit, 1256 

Split Peas, Boiling of, for Soups, 
67 

Sponge Cake. 1(M7 

„ ,. Penny, 1048 

ClKsesecakes, 875 
Pudding, 875 
liusks, 1048 

Sportsman’s Punch, 1189 
Sprats, 192, 193 
Spring Covers, 1250 
Spring Salad, 734 
Soup, 68 

Sprouts. Brussols, 614 
„ with Cheese Sauce, 674 
„ with Tomato Sauce, 674 
Spun Sugar for Ornamental Pur- 
poses, 811 
Squab Pie, 794 
Squash, 6.55 
St. Honorti Trifle, ft34 
Star-gazer Pie, 795 
Steak and Ouiuns, So6 
Beef, .30;5 

„ a la Bridgport, 2.35 
„ k la Perigueux, 2^5 
„ Italian, 261 
„ the Mandarin’s, 2;i6 
„ with Marrow, 2H6 
with Oysters, 2.36 
„ with Oysters and Ancho- 
vies, 236 

„ with Vegetables, 237 
Chilteaubriand, 242 
Plieil, 330 
in Cravy, 306 
Mutton, 342 
„ Roasted, 806 
„ with Oysters, 312 
Tongs, 1257 
Veal, 201 

Venison, Grilled, 271 
„ with Bacon, a53 
Steamer, Potato, 3 
Steaming Apimralus, 18, 12.57 
Directions for, 18 
of Puddings, 814 
Step Dariolc Mould, W14 
Stew fur Cheap Dinners, 292 
Mixed Meat, 291 
of Tongues, Cheap, 293 
l*an, 12.56 
Sen, 292 

Btew'Od Beef, .307 
„ Welsh, 307 
Black-cock, 389 
Carp.i:i3 
Cavan ers’, 242 
Cheese, 588 

Ducks a la Carrington, .397 
Eels, White or Brown, 143 
Mackerel k la Monica, 167 
Mussels, 169 
Oatmeal. 555 
Oysters, 172 
„ White, 172 
Perch, 178 
Pike, 174 
Sturgeon. 194 
Trout, HKJ 

Stewing, Directions fur, 

Stock, Brtiwn, 27^ 

Olailflcation of, 28 

vish.w 


stock for Gravic.'* and Sauces, 30 
Medium, 29 
Rich. 28 
Vc^tahle, 30 
White, 29 
Stock-pot, 2.5, 12.57 
Stocks and Soups, 24 
Btone-Pruil preserved in 5 vater, 
1145 

Stove Mat, 12.58 
Strainers, Gravy, hi 
S tiasburg Geese, 423 
Pie Mould, 786 
Strawberrie.s, 114.5 
and Cream, 1147 
Bottled, 1146 
ConipiJte of, 1147 
in .Idly, 1147 
Strawberry Acid, 12o2 
and Currant Pie, 837 
Chartreuse, 9a5 
Cheesecakes, 876 
(^orn-tlour Pudding, 876 
Cream Ice, 97o 
(bustards, 876 
Fool, 1145 
Fritters, 915 
.Tam, 1145 
.lelly, 1145 

Kaltesclialcn, German, II 22 
Snow Cream, i»35 
Souffle, 915 
Tartlets, 876 
Vinegar, 1202 * 

Water Ice, 970 
Straws, Cheese, .5.si8 
Sturgeon, 1U3, 194 
Styrian Pudding, 877 
Succotash, 656 
Curried, 656 
Salad, 7.34 
Soup, 68 
Sucking Pig, 86.3 
Baked, 364 
,, German, 3<{4 
Galantine of, 262 
„ SuiK'rior, 262 
Pettitoes, 364 
to Roast, 364 
to Scald, 365 
Sauces for, 365 
Stufflngs for, 365 
Sudhalle, Lamn k la, 250 
Suet Milk, 1090 
I'aski' for Meat Pics, 747 
„ Plain, 746 
„ Whole Meal, 747 
Puddings, 877 
to Clarify, h 

Sugar, Clarifled for Rich Pre- 
serves, 1147 
for Jams, 1095 
in Salads, 704 
Sugars for Puddings, 812 
Sultana Cake, 1048 
Sultanas, to Serve with Meats, 
1148 

to Serve with Sweets, 1148 
Supjier Rolls, Savoury, 828 
Supreme of Rabbit, 223 
Sauce, 105 

Veal k la Stockdale, 282 
„ k la Trego, 282 
Surprise Blancmange, 984 
Pheasant en, 281 
Sw'ans’ Eggs, 592 
Sweating, 18 
Swedish Salad, 734 
Sweetbread and Tongue Cutlets, 

k la Financiere, 223 
k la Houghton, 224 
k la Verecroft, 224 
Beef, .308 

B()tich6cs, k la Russo. 283 
Calf’s, 262 

Calf s, k la Bordelaise, 233 . 


Sivcetbrcad, Calf’s, with Aspara- 
gus and Uueuellcs, 224 
„ w'ith Sauce Herbace, 224 
Cutlets, with Tomato Sauce, 

FriS2C2 

Fritters, 902 
„ a la Parmesan, 902 
Lamb’s, with Bacon, 250 
Mock, 263 
Soup, »>8 

Vol-HU- Vents, 795 
Willi Foie Gras in Aspic, 282 
Sweet Omelets, Pancakes, &c., 903 
Potato, 650 , 

Rickies, Geneva’i Rrraavks, 11<7 
Pickled Apples, 1177 
„ Black Ix rnes, 1177 
„ tlierries, 1178 
„ Damsons, 1178 
„ Green Gooseberries, 1179 
„ Melon, 1179 
„ , Rind, 1179 
„ Pears, llHO 
„ Ttmiatocs, 1180 
Sweets, Jellies, Creams, and Ices, 
916 

Sweets, General Remarks, 917, 918 
American Meringues, with 
Icing, 920 

Apple aiid J'otato Gateau, 918 
Charlotte, Cold, 918 
„ Plain, 918 
„ Rich, 919 
Cbartreuse. 919 
Custard, to Servo in Glasses, 
919 

„ Moulded, 919 
Mirotoii, 920 
Snow, 921 

A prict It s a Y Kmpress, 920 
Cereal (’roam, to Servo with 
Stewed Fruit, 921 
Charlottes, 932 
Russo, 922 
„ a la Mondun, 922 
Claret Jelly, 922 
Clotted Cream, 923 
Cochineal Colouring, 923 
Cocoa-nut milk, 923 
Compote of Fruit k la Genoese. 

923 

Coralline and Fruit Tidfles, 

924 

and Jam Trifles, 924 
Cornish J unket, 924 
Croqiiant of Oranges, with 
Cream, 924 

Cumberland Butter, 925 
Currant. Custard, 925 
Custards, 925 
The Duke’s, 927 
Damson IHiarhitte, 927 
Devoiisbiro Clotted Cream, 928 
Junket, 928 
Fruit Charlotte, 928 
Custard, 928 
Meringues, 928 
Sponges, 928 
Gooseberry Cream, 928 
Green Caps, 929 
Imperial Tipsy Cake, 929 
Indian Trifle, 929 
Lemon Sponge, 929 
Cream Sponge, 930 
Macaroni Baskets, 930 
Meringues, 930 
Baskets, 031 
Nougat, 931 
Orange Sponge, 932 
Pine-apple, 933 
Trifle, 932 

Raspberry Sponge, 933 
Red SugOjjm 
Rico k la Tmidad,03S 
Rose Meringue, 034 
Savoy Trifle, O 84 
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Sweets— St. Honore Trifle, 034 
Strawberry Chartreuse, 9J5 
Snow Cream, 033 
Syllabub, 035 
Tipsy Bread, 036 
Cake, 0.36 

„ a la Lawson, 93-3 
Trifle on Surprise a ia Mnrtell, 

nr Mararoon Trifle, 037 
Whim Wham, 03« 

Swindon, Lamb O la, 2.50 
Swi8.« Cream Cakes, 1016 
Bolls, 1010 
Syllabubs, 035 
Devonshire, 936 
Syrup Cup Puddings, 878 
for Cakes, 1046 

for Sweetening Water Ices, 970 


Table Daooi'ation, Designs for 
1121 

Forget-me-not Scheme, 1223 
Unrli'quin, 1223 
Linen, 1227 

Talliot, Corbellle^i k la, 212 
Tamarind Jam, 1146 
Tapioca, 670, .571 
Cream Soup, 60 
Tarragon, 656 
Vinegar. 1172 
Tartar Mustard, 1172 
Tartare Sauce, 10.5 
Cold, 114 
Tartlets, 679 
Tea, 1203 
Cloths, 1228 
Cream Ice, o70 
Kettle, 12.56 
Solid, 1010 
with Liciueurs, 1189 
Ten! 458 

Teetotal Pick-me-up, 1203 
Tench, 194 
Pie, 700 

Thermometers, 1253 
Thornback, 105 
Thyme, 6.56 
Tim hale Mould, 727 
Timbale of Hare, Iced, 283 
Tiiitiod Asparagus, ooo 
Fish, 1.51 
Lobater, 165 
Meat, Case for, 506 
Meats, 504 
Salmon, 181 
„ wir.h Macaroni, 182 
Soup, 60 

Tins, Cake or Sandwich, 1031 
Queen Cake, loso 
Tipsy Bread, 036 
Cake, 036 

Toad in the Hole, 292 
Toast, Buttered, 1040 
Cold or Dry, 10.50 
Hgg a la Soutfle, .599 
for Savouries, 10.50 
Oyster, Plain, 170 
Savoury and Nourishing, 
1000 

Scrap, 629 
Water, 1090 
Toasting-forks, 1258 
Tomato, 650 
a la Diable, 650 
and Cheese Souffle, 002 
and Mushroom Forcemeat, 
40( 

Baked, 658 
M with Onions, 068 
Baskets k la Harleigh, 225 
M Pdriguenx,225 
Chips, 608 ■ 


Tomato Chutney, 1173 
<hirry Soup, «Jw 
Dumpliiigs, 7«6 
Forcemeat, 404 * 

„ for Fish, 404 
Fried, <5.50 
Grilled, ftiO 
„ American, 659 
Jams, Yellow, 1148 
Juices, Veal in, 1140 
Ketchup, 1173 

American, 1173 
Preserved Soy, 1173 
Puree, 70, <150 
Bolls, Italian, 693 
Salad, 735 
„ Rich, 735 
Sauce, 106 
„ Brown, 103 
„ for White Meat, 103 
„ with Sweetbread Cutlets, 
225 

Sausages, 481 
Soup (Australian), 70 
Soy,6«0 
Steamed, 630 
Stewed, 66) 

Store Sauce, 1174 
Tart, 879 
Tinned, 660 

Toast, Very Savoury, 1000 
Various Dishes of, 661 
Tomatoes ala Burdette, 226 
a la Tyrrell, (Mi:> 
and Chestnut Sauce, 105 
and Chicken,. 303 
and Curry Sauce, 103 » 

au Gratin , 6ik3 
Pickhd, JIHO 
Small Pickled, 1174 
Stuffed in Aspic, 263 
Truffl<‘d, (KiS 
with Fish, 154 
with Mackerel, 167 
with Plaice, 176 
with Salmon, 182 
Tongm* and Ham Salad, 72.5 
Grilled with Fruit, 536 
„ with Mushrooms, 636 
„ with Onions, 536 
„ or Salted and Smoked, 
.384 

Boiled with Onions, .5.36 
,, Sweet Pickles, .536 
with Eggs and Caper Sauce, 
530 

Ox k la Belgravia, 288 
„ a la Calcutta, 2.50 
„ a la Craiileigfa, 259 
„ k la Dresde, 250 
„ Sour (a German Dish), 289 
Reindeer, 230 

Tongues, Pig’s or Sheep’s, to 
Cure, 385 

Toulouse, Corbeilles k la, 212 
Vol-:*u-Vent k la, 22b 
Treacle, 812 
in Cakes, 1050 
B«dy-iM)ly, 880 
Tarts, 880 

Treiitham Padding, 880 
Trifle on Surprise a la Mnrtell, 
937 

or Macaroon Trifle, 937 

Savoy. 934 

St. Honore, 934 

Triiie and Eggs Fricasseed, 203 
and Cow-licel Hot-pot, 637 
and Liver, 263 
and Onions, 806 
Baked, 308 
Fried, 306 

in Its own Liquor, 309 
in Savoury Butter, 1091 
Brewed, 809 

witit Tomatoes and Spinach, 

809 


Tripe with Vegetables, 309 
Trout, 196, 196 
„ Salad, 738 
„ Salmon, 182 
Truffles, 661 
Essence, 1175 
Truffled Sausages, 481 
Truffles k I’ltalienne, 895 
k la Serviette, 606 
for Garnishing, 1000 
in Madeira, 606 
Stewed in Ohampagno, OOC 
Tunny Fish, 107 
Salad, 736 
Tunis Bauire, 137 
Turbot, 108 
k la Provoncale, 198 
Baked, 198 
Boiled, 109 
„ to Carve, 190 
Broiled, 200 
Cold, to Reheat, 200 
„ to Serve, 200 
en Coquilles, 202 
„ a la Boxnne, 200 
en Darioles a la Julienne, 201 
„ a la Jacques, 201 
en Mayonnaise, 201 
Kettle, 100 
Mo ley, 201 
Pie, 706 
Ragout of, 202 
,, Iced a la Walmcottc, 202 
Salad, 7.36 

Sandwiches. Excollout, 1000 
Turin Rolls, 1050 
Turkey, 45o 
- , Carving of. 450 
vrawing of, 450 
k la Brockleigb, 460 
it la Chipolata, 460 
Baked, American, 460 
„ Italian, 460 
„ plain method, 461 
Ballotines of, 273 
Boiled, 461 
Boned, 461 
Braised, 461 
„ Plain, 462 
„ served Cold, 462 
Gravy for, 86 
Minced, 463 
Patties, Pies, &c., 755 
Potted, 463 
Poult, to Roast, 461 
Roasted, 4G4, 465 
Rolled, 465 
Salad, American, 707 
Stewed, 465 

StuffefI with Tongue, 466 
„ Chicken, 460 
To Truss for Roasting, 467 
Truffled, 466 
,, econnmtcally, 467 
with Fiiie Gras, 216 
Turkeys’ Eggs, 502 
Turning Tongs, 1258 
Turnip, 661, 662 
Turnips au Beiirre, 607 
Fried,697 
Glnzea,6o7 

Turq^ue, Mutton k la, 263 
Turtle, 78 

Forcemeat Ball for, 486 
Twelfth Cake, 1050 


Union Sandwiches, looo 
University Sausages, 432 


Vance, Kidney k la, S17 
Vanilla Buns, low 
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Vanilla Clu'esecakcB, 881 
Cri'ani, t)54 
« Ice, 970 
Jelly, 954 
Sauce, 127 
Suiurar, 809 
Veal, 310 
Calf’s Brains, 237 
„ Cakes 01,311 
„ Chitterlings, 311 
„ Ears, 311 
„ Feet, 311 

„ „ with Sauce, 312 

„ Head, 312, 313 
„ Heart, 813 
,, Liver, 314 
a la Bucie, 264 
a la Guernsey, 269 
a la Marengo, 226 
a la Bandore, 226 
k la Ponsfoote, 209 
a la Ransforde, 270 
and Ham Pie, Economical, 707 
and S.'iusajres, 482 
and Ric<' Cakes, 540 
Baked in a Caul, SI4 
Blanquettt* of, 263 
Roulettes, 537 
Breast of. 315 
„ Stuffed and Stevred, 270 
„ to Carve, 315 
Broiled. 315 
Cake, 2t>5 

Cannclons of, with Iced Sauce, 
275 

Chaudfroid, k la Lillington, 
283 

Chons, 316 ’ « 

(3old, to Re-dress, 315 " 

CoIl01)S,316 

Creams, a la Dohiville, 213 
„ in Jelly, 284 
Cushion of. Braised, 265 
Cutlet, Stewed ^ la Buginhurst, 
2<i6 

Cutlets, 310 . 

„ a la Grainger, 226 
„ en Pnidllotes, 227 
„ with Tomatoes and Cheese, 
-27 

Escalopes with Celery Sauce, 
228 

„ with Spinach rur6c,228 
Fillet, Poiled, 317 
,, Curving of, 317 
., of. in Jelly, 270 
Fillet, Roasted, 317 
., Steamed, 318 
Fi.lct of. Anchovies with 234 
„ Braised, 204 
„ Forcemeat, 495 
„ Fricaiideaii of, 2:50 
„ Goose, 318 
„ Gravy for Roast, 88 
„ Haricot, 207 
„ in Jelly, 207 
„ G(‘niian, 267 
„ in Tomato Juice, Anien- 
can, 2<;8 

Liver. Stuffed aud Roasted, 319 
„ to Carve, 320 
Mousse of, ii la Lillington, 280 
Neck, Roasted, 820 
Olives, 268 
Patties, 797 
Pie., 798 
Pluck, 320 
Pot ted, 502 


Veal Vol au A’^ents, Superior, 799 
with Chestnuts, 269 
with Riee,»21,iJ22 
Vc{^*tuhlc CcKJkery, Plain, 603 
(itfie altto Lreased Veac- 
tabU-H) 

A rtiehoke, Chinese, 600 
Glohe, 606 
Jerusalem, 607 
Asiiaragus, 606 
Aiihergiiies, 610 
Balm, 610 
Basil, 610 
Hay Leaves, 610 
Beans, Broad. 611 
French or Kidney, fdl 
Beetroot, 613 
B<u'age, 613 

Ihutled Vegetahlcs, 614 
Broccoli, 614 
Brussels , Sprouts, 614 
Burnet, 614 
Cahhage, 614 
Cajiers, 618 
Cardooii, 618 
Carrots, 618 
Cauliflower, 621 
Celeriac, 622 
Celery. 622 
Chervil, 623 
Clicsfnuts, 6-.*3 
Cliiekweed,624 
Chicory (or Succory), 624 
Colcannon, 624 
Corn, (’aniiod, 625 
Cucninher, 625 
(’urried Vegetables, 626 
Dandelion, 626 


Endive, 627 
Fennel, 627 
(tarliCj 627 

Good King Henry, 628 
Greens, 628 
Herbs, 628 
Horse-raillsh, 628 
Hot Slaw, 629 
Laver, 62 « 
iiCeks, 629 
Lettuce, (KX) 

Marigold, 630 
Marjoram, 630 
Mint, 630 
Mushrooms, 631 
Mustard and (b’ess, (533 
Nasturtium, (533 
Nettles, <533 

Oils and Fats, A'egetnhle, 633 
Okra (or Gumbo), 634 
Olives, 634 
Olive Oil, <535 
Onions, 6.% 

Parsley, r»37 
Parsnip, 638 
Peas, <«9 
Pennyroyal, 642 
Potatoes, 642 
Pumnkins, 6.50 
I’urslnne, 650 
Radishes, (550 
Rosemary, 651 
Saffron, 651 
Sage, 651 
Salsify, 651 
Sauer Kraut, (Bl 
Scorzonera, (l»2 
.Scotch Kale, 652 
Sen-beet, 653 
Sea-kale, 653 
Shalot, 653 
Skirret,654 
Soja, 654 

Sorrel, to Cook, 654 
Spinach, ft54 
Squash, 055 
Succotash, 656 

Summer and Wiuter Savoury, 
656 


(Juenelles, 228 
Roasted, 268 
Roulade, 269 
Salad, 730 
Sausages, 482 
Shoulder, S2l 
Soup. 70 ^ ^ „ 

Supreme of, k la Trego, 2o 
„ kla Stockdale,282 


A’^egetahlet’ookcry— Tnrragon,656 
Thyme, (556 
Tomatoes, 6.56 
Truffle, (5(51 
Turnips, 661 

Vegetable Fats and Oil, (33, 0(52 
„ Marrow, <5(52 
„ Soup, with Herbs, 70 
„ Stock, .30 

A^getablo (Jiittcrs or Slicers, 
1258 

Knives, Ladles. &c., 1258 
Presser or Maslier, 1258 
Vegetables, Dressed (sec Dressed 
}'<‘,;ict(thles) 

Curried, (520 
,, good, 680 
for Garnisliing, looo 
Iced, 683 
to Sw'c'at, 661 

Vegetarian (hirrics, Indian, 064 
Irish Stew, 6(55 
Paste, 7i8 

Venetian (’ream, 954 
Cutlets, ‘M7 

Venice or Venetian Pudding, 881 
Venison, 318 

Roulettes a la Calypso, 540 
Breast of, a>3 
„ Stewed, 349 
Chops 349 
Croquettes, 524 
Crusted, 319 
Curried, 540 
Cutlets, 349 
Hash or Mince. 350 
Hashed, 270 
Haunch, 350 
„ to Carve, 351 
Jugged, 271 
Neck. .VJ 
Paste for, 748 
Pasty 799 
„ to Keep, 800 
Red Deer, 3.M 
,, ,. (New York), 353 

Roast, ;$.V5 
Roe-bnek, .3.)l 

„ Hiiuueh of. Marinaded, 352 
„ Jugged. :«2 
Saiu'cs aiid Gravies, 352 
Shoulder, to Roast, 332 
to Stew, ;B2 
Steaks, Grilled. 271 
„ with Bacon, 1353 
Vera, Kidney a la, 218 
Vercerof t. Sw'eethreads a la, 224 
Vermicelli, 572 
an Lair, .572 
Chicken in, 212 
Game in. 217 
Jelly, 1091 
Pudding, 1091 
„ Rich. 881 
with Apples, 881 
Soup, 1091 

Verona, Potnore it la, 61 
Verte Sauce, 104 
Cold, 114 

Vielona, Pudding a la, 870 
Sauce, 126 
Vienna Bread, 1050 
or Butter Icings. 1051 
Rusks, 1051 

Vinaigrette Sauce, 11.5 
Vin Blanc, Soleau, 188 
Vindaloo. .383 
Vinegar for Salads, 1176 
Salad, 704 
Violet Cake, 1052 
Virginia Rum Pudding, 882 
Volaille. Eggs a la. 599 
Vol ail Vent, 800, 80i 
Cutters, 800 
M Fluted, 800 
A, la Toulouse, 228 
au Flnancl^re, 228 
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Aol an Vents, a la Norinandc, 

Hl)2 

Bmall,K01 
Wliite Fish, 8fO 


W 

WafiMP, ia‘)2 
Wiillh'P, l(r>2 
W:igfB of Servants, 127.! 

WH'nut, tkT* 

Ki'tchni), ll7r> 

Walnuts, t'aiitlicd, 114& 

I’iekloti, 117U 
FresiTvcd, ll.'s) 

Warren’s Cookin'jr Pot, 1259 
Wa.'isail Howl, 1189 
Water, KWS 
Ices, 971 

Watercress and (’ucuiuhcr Salad, 
737 

and Pickle Salad, with Eggs, 737 
Boiled, MM! 

Salad, 737 
Weavei-, 292 
Wedding Cake, 1015 
Wellsdene, Ducklings h la, 216 
West Indian Rhriii), 1190 
West Riding Pudding, 882 
Wheat, 572 

Friiincniv or Furmenty. 573 
„ Porridge. 573 
with Fruit, 573 
Whea tears, 408 
Wheatenadc, 120") 

Wheatmeal Padding, 820 
Whelks, ;02 
Whey. 10 >2 
Whim Wliam,9,18 
Whipped (’ream, 951 
]ini'ation,9.*>5 
Jelly. 9« 

Sauce, 128 
Whisks. 1259 
Egg, dot) 

Wliit<-bait.202, 203 
White (’ako. 

Currant Jain, 11.50 
Jelly, 1150 
Gingerhreail, 19.53 
Puddings, 482 
Roux, 35 

Sauce, Crabs in, 110 
„ Saltin,lUG 


White Soup, 71 
Stock, 29 

Whites of Eggs, Poached, 602 
Wltiiing, 203, 201 < 

A Savoury Dish, 10J2 
Forcemeat. 4«6 
Whiting with Shrinip-s, 205 
Wholemeal Bread, 10,53 
Whortleberry, 1050 
Widgeon, 468 
Wild Boar Ham,3<»f» 

Uaunch of, with Cherry Sauce, 
366 

Bead, Mock, 366 
Wild Diieks, Fillets of, 463 
Bashed, 468 
Roasted, 469 
„ (American), 469 
Stewed, 469 
Htuff<'d,469 
with Oranges, 469 
Wild Fowl, Plucking of, 470 
Roasti'd, 470 
Truffled, Saute of, 470 
Wild Fowls’ Eggs, .592 
Windliuni, Potage a la, 61 
Wine Jelly, 956 
PaiK'akes, 916 
Sauces, 128 

Wines, Ales, Cups, aud Mixed 
Drinks, llHl 

Admiral’s Cool Cup. Il8l 
Ale Berry, or Scotch Brown 
(handle, 1182 
Ale Cup, 1182 
American Drinks, 1182 
Cambridge Milk Punch, 118 i 
(diainpagno Cup, 1183 
Cider, 1183 
Claret Cup, 1184 
(5ool Cup, 11.84 

(' ran l icr ry Dri nk,old-fu.s]i i one.! . 

1184 
Cnp.s 1184 
Gin Punch, lia5 
Ginger Egg Flip. IlRl 
Bebe’s Cup, or lleidoll.e;:: 
Punch, 1185 

Home-made Wines, 12<X5 
Hnjis and Sherry, 1185 
Imperial, 1185 
Institution Cup, 1 I 8 J 
Liqueurs, 1186 
Mulled Claret, 1186 
Malt Liquors, 1186 


Wines, Ales, Cups, nnd Mixed 
Drinks -Negus, 1187 
Or.inge Toddy, Iced, 1187 
Perry, 1188 

Piiieajiple Punch, 1188 
Port, lurj 
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Queen Summer ; or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and 

Portrayed by Walter Cranb. With 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 

Queen Victoria, The Life and Times on By Robert Wilson. Complete in 
a Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. each. 

Quickening^ of Caliban, The. A Modem Story of Evolution. By J. Compton 

Rickbtt. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6 d. 

Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Raffles Haw, The Doings of. By A. Conan Doyle. New Edition. 5s. 
Railways, British. Their Passenger Services, Rolling Stock, Locomotives, 
Gradients, and Express Speeds. By J. P. Pattinson. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Railways, Our. Their Ori^n, Development, Incident, and Romance. By 
John Pendleton. Illustrated. 2 Vols., demy 8vo. 24s. 

Railway Guides, Offlclal Illustrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page. 

Maps, &c. Paper covers, is. ; cloth, 2s. 


London and NTorih Western Baiiway. 
Great Western Bailway. 


Midland Bailway. 
t Northern Ball^ 


Great Northern Ballway. 

Railway Library, Cassell’a 

Metzerott, Shoemaker. By Katharine F. 
Woods. 

David Todd. By David Maclure. 
Commodore Junk. By G. Manville Fenn. 
Bh Cuthbert’s Tower. By Florence War- 
den. 

The Man with a Thumb. By W. C. Hud* 
son (Barclay North). 

By Bight Not Law. By K. Sherard. 
Within Sound of the Weir. By Thomas 
St. E. Hake. 

Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett. 
The CoombsberrowMystery. ByJ.ColwalL 
A Queer Bace. By W. Westall. 

Captain Trafalgar. By Westall and Laurie. 
The Phantom City. By W. WestaU. 


Great Eastern Bailway. 

[ London and South Western Bnilwav. 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Bail way. 
South Eastern Bailway. 

Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. each. 

Jack Gordon, Elnight Errant. By W. C 
Hudson (Barclay North)^ 

The Diamond Button : Whose Was ItP 
By W. C. Hudson (Barclay North). 


Another’s Crime. By Julian Hawthorne. 
The Yoke of the Thorah. By Sidney 
Luska 

Who is John Noman P By C. Henry Beckett. 
The Tragedy of Brinkwater. By Martha 
L. Moodey. 

An American Penman. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. 

Section 558; or. The Fatal Letter. By 
Julian Hawthorna 

The Brown Stone Boy. By W. H. Bishop. 
A Tragic Mystery. By Julian Hawthorne. 
The Great Bank Bobber; 

Hawthoma 


ery. By Julian 


Rlyers of Great Britain : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 

The Boyai Bivor : The Thames from Source to Sea. Pofiular Edition, 16a 
Bivers of the East Coast. With highly-finished Engravings. Popular Edition, xfia 

Robinson Crusoe. Cassells New Fine-Ari Edition. With upwards of 100 
Original Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Romance, The World of. Illustrated. One Vol., cloth, 9s. 

Bonner, Henrlette, The Painter of Cat-Life and Cat-Character. By M. H. 

Spielmann. Containing a Series of beautiful Phototype Illustrations. t2S. 
RoYlngs Of a Restless Boy, The. By Katharine B. Foot. Illustrated. 5s. 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1894 , 7s. 6d. 

Russo-Turklsh War, Cassell’s History ot With about 500 Illustrations. Two 

Vols., os. each ; library binding. One Vol., 15s. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’a Illustrated throughout. Yearly Vol., 7s. 6d. 
Soarabseus. The Story of an African Beetle. By The Marquise Clara 
Lanza and Jambs Clarence Harvey. Cheap Edition^ 3s. fid. 

Science for All. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Revised 
Edition. With 1,500 Illustrations. Five Vols. 9s. each. 

Sea Wolves, The. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 6s. 

Seven Ages of Man, Tha In Portfolio size. 2s. 6d. net. 

Shadow of a Song, The. A Novel, By Cecil Harley, ss. 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.G., The Life and Work oL By Edwin 

H ODDER. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3s. fid. 

Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Edited by Charles and Mary Cowdbn 

Clarke, and containing about 600 Illustrations by H. C Selous. Complete in 
Three Vols., cloth gilt, ;^3 js.— Also published in Three separate Vols., in cloth, 
^ The Comedies, azs. ; The Historical Plays, z8s. fid. ; The Tragedies, ess. 
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Sliakespeare, Tlie Plays of. Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Complete in 

Thirteen Vols. Cloth, in box, 2zs. ; hal^morocco, cloth sides, 42s. 

SlialEBpere. The IntematlonaL Edition de luxe. 

King Henry VI 11 . By Sir Jambs Linton, P.R.I. {Price on application^ 

Othello. Illustrated by Frank Dicksbe, R.A. ;£3 r.os. 

King Henry IV. Illustrated by Herr Eduard GrOtzner. ;^3 10s. 

As You Like It. Illustrated by the late Mons. Emilk Bayard. ios. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J, 
Furnivall. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 
Shakspere, The RoyaL With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Three Vols. 15s. each. 

Sketches* The Art of Making and Using. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways ; or, The Story of a Lost Art. By 

Commander the Hon, Henry N. Shore, R.N. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various writers. 

Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L, Vols. I. and II., 155. each. 

Social Welfare, Subjects of. By Lord Playfair, K.C.B., &c. 7s. 6d. 

Sorrow, The Highway of. By Hesba Stretton and * * # * 6s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book of. Cheap Edition, 3 s. 6d. 
Squire, The. By Mrs. Parr. Cheap Edition in one Vol., 6s. 

Standishs of High Acre, The. A Novel. By Gilbert Sheldon. Two Vols. 21s. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert St a well Ball, LL.D., &c. Illustrated. 6s. 
Statesmen, Past and Future. 6 s. 

Storehouse of General Information, Cassell’s. Illustrated. In 8 Vols. 5 s. each. 
Story of Francis Cludde, The. A Novel. By Stanley 1. Weyman. 6s. 
Successful Life, The. By An Elder Brother. 3 s. 6 d. “ 

Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Sta well Ball, LL.D. , F. R.S. , F. R. A. S. 

With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, ais. 

Sunshine Series, Cassell’s. Monthly Vols. is. each. 

The Temptation of Dulce Carrnthen. Stephen Wray's Wife ; or, Wot all in Vain. 

Lady Lorrimer’s Boheme and The Biory of For Erica’s Sake. 

a Olamour. Comrades Once and A Treacherous Calm. 

Womanlike. A Step in the Dark. 

On Stronger Wines. Was it Wise to Change P 

You’llLoveBCe Yet and That Little Woman Witness My Hand, 

A Man of the Name of John. Mollie’s Maidens. 

Sybil Knox ; or, Home Again. A Story of To-day. By Edward E. Hale, 

Author of “ East and VVest,'’ &c. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

Taxation, Municipal, at Home and Abroad. By J. J. O’Meara. 7 s. 6d. 
Tenting on the Plains. By E. B. Custer. Illustrated. 5s. 

Thackeray In America, With. By Eyre Crowe, A. R.A. Illustrated. los. 6d, 
Thames, The Tidal. By Grant Allen. With India Proof Impressions of ao 

Magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and many other Illustrations, after 
original drawings by W. L. Wyllie, A. R.A. Half-morocco, gilt, gilt edges, jCs 15s. 6d. 
The Short Story Library. List of Vols. on application. 

They Met In Heaven. By G. H. Hepworth. as. 6d. 

Things 1 have Seen and People I have Known. By G. A. Sala. With Portrait 

and Autograph, 2 Vols. 21s, 

Tiny Luttrell. By E. W. Hornung. Cloth. Popular Edition, 6 s. 

To Punish the Czar : A Story of the Crimea. By Horace Hutchinson. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Toy Tragedy, A. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, is. 

“Treasure Island " Series, The. Cheap Illustrated Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

** Kidnapped.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Master of Ballautrae. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Black Arrow ; A Tale of the Two Roses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Treatment, The Tear-*Book of, for 1895. A Critical Review for Practitioners of 

Medicine and Surgery. Eleventh Year of Issue. 7s. 6d. 

Tree Painting In Water Colours. By W. H. J. Boot. With Eighteen 
Coloured Plates, and valuable instructions by the Artist. 5s. 

Trees, Familiar. By Prof. G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. Two Series. With 

Forty full-page Coloured Plates by W. H. J. Boot. 12s. 6d. each. 

** Unicode”: The Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Pocket or Desk 

Edition. 2s. 6d. each. 

United States, Cassell's History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 Illus- 
trations. Three Vols. gs. each. 
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IStbles anb fUUgtoua Mlorhs. 

Bible Biograpbles. Illustrated, ss. 6d. each. 

The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-Day. By the Rev, GeorCH Bainton. 
The Story of Moses and Joshua. By the Rev. J. Telford. 

I'he Story of J udgres. By the Rev. J. Wycliffe Gedge. 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rev. D. C. Tovey. 

The Story of JUavid. By the Rev. J. Wild. 


The Story of Jesus. In Verse. By J. R. Macduff, D.D, 

Bible, Cassell's llliistrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, gilt 
edges, ;^2 los. ; full morocco, los. 

Bible, Tbe, and tbe Holy L^d, New Light on. By B. T. A. Evetts, M.A. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With Illustrations, 
Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bible Manual, Cassell’s Ulustrated. By the Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student in the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 

M.A. Kntirely Ne 70 and Revistd Edition^ is. 4d. 

Bihlewomen and Nurses. Yearly Vol. , 3s. 

Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 
7s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress (Cassell's Illustrated). 4to. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Child's Bible, ^e. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 410, 830 pp. s^oth Thousand, 
Cheap Edition^ 7s. 6d. Superior Edition, with 6 Coloured Plates, gilt edges, los. 6d. 
Child's Life of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 
200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, los. 6d. Demy 410, gilt edges, 21s. 

"Come, ye Children.” By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Commentary, The New Testament, for English Readers. Edited by the 
Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In Three 
Vols. 21s. each. 

Vol. I. —The Pour Gospels. 

Vol. II.— The Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians. 

Vol. III. — The remaining Boohs of the New Testament. 


Commentary, The Old Testament, for English Readers. Edited ^ the Rl 
R ev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. c 5 omplete in 
5 Vols. 2 IS. each. 

Vol. I.— Genesis to N^umbers. ( Vol. III.— Kings I. to Esther. 

VoL II.— Deuteronomy to Samuel II. ) Vol. IV.— Job to Isaiah. 

Vol. V.-^eremiah to Malaohi. 

Commentary, New Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 


St. Matthew. 3s. 6d. 

St. Mark. 3s 
St. Luke. 3s. 6 d. 

St. John. 3s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 
3*.6d. 


Romans, as. 6d. 

Corinthians I. and II. 3s. 
Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Fhilippians. 3s. 
Colossians, Thessalonians, 
and Timothy. 3s. 


Titus, Philemon, Hebrews. 

and James, jr 
P eter, Jude, and John. 

The Revelation. 35. 

An Introduction to the Hew 
Testament, as. 6d. 


Commentary, The Old Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 

Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 

Genesis. 3s. 6d. | Levitious. 3s. | Deateronomy. as. 6d. 

Exodus. 3s. I N umbers, as. 6d. | 

Dictionary of Religion, The. An Encyclopaedia of Christian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, 
Biography, &c. &c. By the Rev. William Ben ham, B.D. Cheap Edition, los. 6d. 

Dord Bible. With 230 Illustrations by Gustave DorA. Original Edition. 
Two Vols., best morocco, gilt edges, Popular Edition. With Full-page Illus- 

trations. In One Vol. 158. Also in leather binding. {Price on application^ 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D. D., F. R.S. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, as. 

Popular Edition. Complete in One Vol., cloth, 6 b. ; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 158. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbett, M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Maktin. With Full-page Illustrations. New Edition. Clothe 7s. 6 d. 

€aeanings after Harvest. Studies and Sketches. By the Rev. John k. Vernon, 

M.A. Illustrated. 6s. 
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** Graven in the Rock ; ” or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and else- 
where. By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., &c. &c. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Heart Chords.” A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in cloth, red 
edges, zs. each. 

2([y Father. By the Right Rev. Atliton Oxenden, My Soul. By the Rev. P. B. Power, M. A. 

late Bishop of Montreal. My Q-rowth in Divine Life. By the Rev. 

My Bible. By the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, Prebendary Reynokls, M.A. 

Bishop of Ripon. My Hereafter. By the Very Rev. Dean Biclcer> 

My Work for Q-od. By the Right Rev. Bishop steth. 

Cotterill, My Walk with Qod. By the Very Rev. Dean 

My Object in Life. By the Ven. Archdeacon Montgomery. 

Farrar, D.D. My Aids to the Divine Life. By the Very 

My Aspirations. By the Rev. G. M atheson, D. D. Rev. Dean Boyle. 

My Emotional Life. By Preb. Chiulwick, D.D. My Sources of Strength. By the Rev. E. E. 
My Body. By the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. Jenkins, M.A. 

Helps to Belie! A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, is. each. 

Creation. :^-H:arvey Goodwin, D.D., late The Morality of the Old Testament. By 
Lord Bishop of Cariislo. the Kev. Newman Smvth, D.D. 

Miracles. By the Rev. Brownlow Mait- The Divinity of our Lord. By the Lord 
land, M.A. Bishop of Derry. 

Prayer. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, The atonement. By William Connor 
M.A. Magee, D.D.. Late Archbishop of Yova. 

Holy Land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in Palestine. By the Rev. Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. (Edin,). With Map. 
Two Vols. 245. Illustrated Edition. One Vol. 21s. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F. R.S., Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the Oueen, 

Popular Edition, Revised and Enlarged, extra crown Bvo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Cheap Illustrated Edition. Large 410, cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gill 
edges, los. 6d. 

Library Edition. I'wo Vols. Cloth, 24s.; morocco, 42s. 

Marriage Bing^, The. By William Landels, D.D. Bound in white 

leatherette. Ne^v and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Workhouses and other Institutions. 

Selected hy Louisa Twining. 2s. 

Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science. By 

the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Demv Svo, Ss. 6 l 1. 

My Comfort in Sorrow. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., 6c c. is. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Evetts, M.A. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 2ts. 

Old and New Testaments, Plain Introductions to the Books of the. Con- 
taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 pages. Edited by 
the R'ght kev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 3s. 6d. 
Plain Introductions to the Books of the New Testament. 304 pages. Edited by 
the Right Rev. C, f. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 3s. 6d. 

Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Containing 

upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 27s. 

"Quiver” Yearly Volume, The. With about 600 Original Illustrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 

St. George for England ; and other l^ermons preached to Children. Fifth 
Edition. By the Kev. 'I'. Teignmouth Shore, AI.A., Canon of Worcester, 55. 

Bt. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Library Edition. Two V’^oKs., cloth, 24s. ; calf, 42s. 

Illustrated Edition, One Vol., jQi is. ; morocco, £2 as. 

Popular Edition. One Vol., 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; 
Persian morocco, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Shall We Know One Another in Heaven ? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D., 

Bishop of Liverpool. A'ozo and Enlarg^ed Edition. Paper Covers, 6d. 

Shortened Church Services and H ymns , suitable for use at Children’s Services. 
Compiled by the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A, Canon of Worcester. 
Enlarged Edition, is. , ^ , 

Signa Christi ; Evidences of Christianity set forth in the Person and Work of 

Christ. By the Rev. James Aitchison. 5s. ^ 

“Sunday:” Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By the Ven. Arch- 

deacon Hessey, D.C.L. Fi/ih Edition^ ^s. 6d. 

Twilight ol Lite, The: Words of Counsel and Comfort for the Aged. By 

John Ellerton, M.A is. 6d. 
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(B^ucational M^orhs anb Stub^nta' Jltanuals. 

Agricultural Text-Books, Cassell's. (The “ Downton ” Series.) Fully Illustrated. 
Edited by John Wrightson, Professor of Agriculture. SOils aud MaXLUres. By 
J. M. H. Munro, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C., F.C.S. zs.bd. Farm Crops. By Pro- 
fessor Wrightson, 2S. 6d. Live StOCk- Bjr Professor Wrightson. 2S. 6d. 
Alphabet, Cassell's PlctorlaL Mounted on Linen, with rollers. 3s. 6d. 
Arithmetic Howard's Art of Reckoning. By C. F. Howard. Paper, is. ; 

cloth, as. Enlarged Edition^ 5s. 

Arithmetics, The “Belle Sauvage.” By George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. With 

Test Cards. (Eist on application.) 

Atlas, Cassell's Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Book-Keeping. By Theodoke Jones. For Schools, 2s. ; or cloth, 3s. For 

THE Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones’s System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

British Empire Map of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. By 
G. K. Parkin and J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Mounted on cloth, varnished, 
and with Rollers or Folded. 25.S. 

Chemistry, The Public School. ByJ. H. Andkkson, M.A. 2 s. 6d. 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Dulce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of “ Gandeamiis," &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. N.B. — The Words of 
the Songs in Dulce Domum*’ fwith the Airs both in Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Nutation) 
can be had in Two Part.s, 6cl. each. 

English Literature, A First Sketch of, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Prof, Henry Mokley. 7.S. 6d. 

Euclid, Cassell's. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books ol /Veto Edition. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 
French, Cassell’s Lessons in. New and Revised Edition, Parts 1 . and II., each, 
as. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6cl. Key, is. 6d. 

French-English and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarged 

Edition, 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

French Reader. Cassell’s Public School. By Guillaumf. S. Conrad. 2s. 6d. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. 

Plane Trigonometry, as. 6(.l, Euclid. lk*«>ks I., il.. III. 2s. 6d. Books IV^, V.. Vi. 3 ^. 6d. 
Mathematical Tables. 3s. 6 d. Meciianics. 3s. t>d. Natural Plxilo.sopny. 6d. Optios. 
2s. 6d. Hydrostatics. 3s. 6d. Steam Engine, -^s. 6d. Algebra. Bart 1 , cloili, 6d. Com* 
plete, 7s. 6d. Tides aud Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 

Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5s. 

Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, pd. 

Geometry, First Elements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Geometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross, R.E. 2s. 

German Dictionary, Cassell’s New. German- English, English- German. Cheap 

Edition, cloth, 3-;. 6d. ; lialf-roan, 4s. fid. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. Jagst. Illustrated, is. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 Coloured 

Plates in each Vol. Crown 410, 6s. each. 

^*Hand and Eye Training" Cards for Class Work. Five sets in case. is. each. 
Hand and Eye Training. Designing with Coloured Papers. By G. Ricks, 
B.Sc., and Joseph Vaughan, illustrated. 2s. 

Historical Cartoons, (Jassell's Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in. 2s. each. Mounted 

on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s. each. (Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., id.) 

Historical Course for Schools, Cassell'a Illustrated throughout. I'be Simple 
Outline of English History, xs. 3d. The Class History of England, 2s. 6d. 

Italian Lessons, with Exercises, Cassell’s. In One Vol. 3s. 6d. 

Latin Dictionary, CasseU’s New. (Latin-English and English-Latin.) Revised 
by J. R. V. M ARCHANT, M.A., and J, ¥. Charles, B.A. 3s, 6d, Superior 
Edition^ 5s. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postgate. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. Fostgate. is. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 2 s. 6d. 

Laws of Every-Day Life. For the Use of Schools. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P. IS. 6d. Special Edition on green paper for those with weak eyesight, as. 
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Lessons in Our Laws ; or, Talks at Broadacre Farm. By H. F. Lester, B A. 
Part I. : The Makers and Carriers-Out of the Law. Part 11 . : Law Courts 
AND Local Rule, &c, is. 6c 1. each. 

Little Folks' History Of England. By Isa Craig-Knox. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Making of the Home, Th?. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 

Marlborough Books I — Aritlxmetic Examples. 3s. Freuoti Exercises. 3s. 6d. FrenoU 
G-rammar. 2s. 6d. German Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

Mechanics for Young Beginners, A First Book of. By the Rev. J. G. Eas i on, 

M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in PracticaL By 

R. G. Blaine, M.£. New Edition, Revised and Eniarged. With 79 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell’s New. Consisting of 17 

subjects. Size, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3s. each. 

Object Lessons ftom Nature. By Prof. L. C. Mtall, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fully 

Illustrated. New and Enlarged Edition, Two Vols. is. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 

Illustrated, is. Qd. Three Parts, paper covers, sd. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 
Poetry Readers, Cassell’s New. Illustrated. 12 Books, id. each. Cloth, is. 6d. 
Popular Educator, Cassell’s New. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
Plates, New Type, &c. Complete in Eight Vols., 5s. each; or Eight Vols. in 
Four, half-morocco, 50s. 

Reader, The Citisen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; also a 

Scottish Edition, cloth, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hird. is. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell's “Higher Class." {List on application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell's New. With Numerous Illustrations in each 

Book. (List on application.) 

Readers, The Modem Geographical. Illustrated throughout. {List on application.) 
Readers, The Modern School. Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell’s Illustrated, is. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery, K.G. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Science Applied to Work. By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, is. 

Science of Every-Day Life. By J. A. Bow er. Illustrated, is. 

Sculpture. A Primer of. By E. Ro.scoe Mullins. Illustrated. 2 s. 6d. 

Shade from Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, Howto. By 

W. E. Spakkes, With 25 Plates by the Author. 3s, 

Shakspere's Flays for School Use. Illustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Mokki.l, LL.D. is. 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s New. An entirely New Cyclopaedia of Technical 
Education, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. In Vols , 5s. each. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout. 16 Vols., from 2s. 1045. 6d. 
(List free on application.) 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Richard 

WoRMELL, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout. 


The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. By Prof. 
Hummel. 5s. 

Watch and Clock Making. By D. Glasgow, 
Vice-President ot the British Horolugical 
Institute. 4s. 6 d. 

Steel and Iron. By Prof. W. H. Greenwood, 
F.C.S., M.I.C.E.. &c. ss. 


. Design in Textile Fabrics. By T. R. Ashen- 
! hurst. 4S. 6d. 

I Spinning Woollen and Worsted. By W. 

I S. McLaren, M.P. 4s. 6d. 

Practical Mechaiuos. By Prof. Perry, M.E. 
3s. od. 

Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Ma< 
chine. By Prof. Smith. 3s. 6d. 


Tbings New and Old ; or, Stories from English History. By H. O. Arnold- 

Forster, M.P. Fully Illustrated. Strongly bound in Cloth. Standards I. and II.. 
gd. each ; Standard HI., is. ; Standard IV., is. 3d. ; Standards V., VI., and VI 1 , 
IS. 6d. each. 

World Of Ours, This. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M. P. Fully llIustFated. 3s. 6d. 




Selections from Cassell <C? Company's Publications, 


BSoohs for ^orntg 

“ Little Folks ” Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 432 pages of Letterpress, with 
Pictures on nearly every page, together with Two Full page Plates printed in Colours 
and Four Tinted Plates. Coloured boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated with beautiful Pictures on nearly every page, and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Yearly Vol. Elegant picture boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 

F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, as. 

Told Out Of School. By A. J. Daniels. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Red Rose and Tiger Lily. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Five Stars In a Little Pool. By Edith Carrington. Illustrated. 6s. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 5s. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
The Romance of Invention: Vignettes from the Annals of Industry and Science. 

By James Burnley. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

The Peep of Day. Cassell’s Illustrated Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Maggie Steele’s Diary. By E. A. Dillwyn. 2s. 6d. 

A Book of Merry Tales. By Maggie Browne, Sheila, Isabel Wilson, and 
C. L. Mai^aux. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, and Aunt 
Ethel. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bundle of Tales. By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, & Aunt Ethel. 3s. 6d. 
Story Poems for Young and Old. By E. Davenport, 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 5s. 
Bom a King. By Frances and Mary Arnold-Forster. Illustrated, is. 
Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. A Series of easy 
and startling Conjuring 'I'ricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Schoolroom and Home Theatricals. By Arthur Waugh. With Illustra- 
tions by H. A. J. Miles. Nnv Edition. Paper, js. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Heroes of Every-Day Life. By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full-page 

lllustration.s. 256 page.s, crown 8vo, cloth, zs. 6d. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea, By R. J. Cornew all-Jones. Illustrated 

throughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Cheaf> Edition^ 2s. 6d. 


Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 

Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, is. 6d, each. 

The Boy Hunters of Kentucky, By Jack Marston's Anchor. 

Edward S. Ellis. Frank’s Life-Battle. 

B,ed Feather: a Tale of the American Major Monk’s Motto; or, “Look Before 
Frontier. By Edward S. Ellis. you Leap.” 

Fritters; or, “It’s a Long Lane that has Tim Thomson’s Trial; or, “ All is not G-oId 
uo TumuM;.” that Glitters.” 

Trixy; or, “Those who Live in Glaee Ursula’s Stumbling-Block. 

Houses shouldn't throw Stones.” Ruth’s Life-Work; or, “No Fains, no G-alns.** 

The Two Hardcastles. Ra^s and Rainbows. 

Seeking a City. Uncle William’s Criarge. 

Rhoda’s Reward. Pretiy Pink’s Pm-pose. 

** Golden Mottoes*’ Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with Four 

full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


“Nil Desperandum." By the Rev. F, Lang- 
bridge, M.A. 

“ Bear and Forbear.” By Sarah Pitt. 
“Foremost if I Can.” By Helen Atteridge. 


“Honour is my Guide.” By Jeanie Hering 
(Mrs. Adams- Actoti). 

“ Aim at a Sure End.” By Emily Searchlield. 

“ He Conquers who Endures.’^ By the Author 
of “ May Cunningham's Trial,” &c. 


“ Cross and Crown ” Series, The. With Four Illustrations in each Book. Crown 


8 VO, 256 pages, 2s. 6d. each. 


Heroes of the Indian Empire ; or. Stories of 
Valour and Victory. By Ernest Foster. 
Through Trial to Triumph; or, “The 
Royal Way.” By Madtliue Bonavja Hunt. 
In Letters of Flame : A Story of the 
Waldenses. By C. L. Mat^aux. 

Strong to Suffer: A Story of the Jews. By 
E. Wynne. 


By Fire and Sword : A Story of the Hugue- 
nots. By Thomas Archer. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow : A Tale of Kirk and 
Covenant. By Annie S. Swan. 

No. XIII. ; or. The Story of the Lost VestaL 
A Tale of Early Cliristian Days. By Emma 
MarshalL 

Frec'^iom’s Sword: A Story of the Basra of 
Wallace and Bruoe. By Annie S. Swan. 




Selections from Cassell cfc Company's Publications, 


Albums for ClilldrezL Price 3s. 6d. each. 

The Chit-Chat Album. Illustrated. | My Own Album of Animals. Illustrated. 

The Album for Home. School, and Play. I 

Set in bold type, and illustrated throughout. | Picture Album of All Sorts. Illustrated. 

"Wanted — a King” Series, Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 

Kobih’s Ride. By Ellinor D^enport Adams, i Wanted— a King ; or. How Merle set the 
Great- G-r an dmamma. By Georgina M. Synge. | Nursery Rhymes to Rights. By Maggie 

Fairy Tales in Other Iiands. By Julia God- I Browne, 

dard. I 


Crown 8vo Library. Cheap Editions. 

Rambles Round London. By C. L. 
Matt'aux. Illustrated. 

Arouud and About Old Rngland. By C 
L. Mat^aux. Illustrated. 

Paws and Claws. By one of the Authors of 
“ Poems Written for a Child.” Illustrated. 
Decisive Events in History. By Thomas 
Archer. Witli Original Illustrations. 

The True Robrnsoa Cruaoes. Cloth gilt. 
Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. Illus- 
trated throughout. 


2S. 6d. each. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places. By Dr. 

Gordon Stables, R.N. Illustrated. 

Modern Explorers. By Tliomas Frost. Illus- 
trated. Neto and Cktaper Edition. 

Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost 
Home Chat with our Young Folks. Illus> 
trated throughout 

and Plain. Illustrated 

3f Shakespeare. By E. 
Full-page Illustrations. 


Jungle, Peak, 
throughout 
The England « 
Goadby. With 


Tbree-and Sixpenny Books for Young People. With Original Illustrations. 

Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


+ Bashful Fifteen. By L. T. Meade. 

The King’s Command. A Story for Girls. 
By Maggie Symington. 

t A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L. T. Meade, 
t The White House at Inch Gow. By Sarah 
Pitt 

XiOBt in Samoa. A Tale of Adventure in the 
Navigator Islands. By E. S. Elhs. 

Books marked thus f can also be had ii 


Ta<^; or ^ G etting Even ” with Him. By 
+ Polly. By L. T. Meade, 
t The Palaoe Beautiful. By L. T. Meade. 
“Follow my Leader.** 

For Fortune and Glory. 

Lost among Whit,e Africans. 

+ A World of Girls. By l. T. Meade, 

extra cloth g^lt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


Books by Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. Cloth, 2 s. 6d. each. 


The Hunters of the Ozark. 
The Camp in the Moun- 
tains. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tale 
of Early Days in the West 
Down the Mississippi. 


The Last War Trail. 

Ned on the River. A Tale 
of Indian River Warfare. 
Footprints in the Forest. 
Up the Tapajos. 

The Great Cattie Trail. 




A Story of Pioneer Life iii 
Kentucky. 

The Lost Trail. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 
Lost in the Wilds. 


Sixpenny Story Books. 

The Smuggler’s Cave. , - 
Little Lizzie. 

The Boat Club. 

Luke Bamicott. 


By well-known Writers. 

I Little Bird. 

Little Pickles. 

The Elchester College 
Boys. 


All Illustrated. 

i My First Cruise. 

The Little Peacemaker. 
The Delft Jug. 


Cassell’s Picture Story Books. Each containing 60 pages. 6d. each. 


Little Talks. 
Bright Stars. 
Nursery Joys, 
Pet’s Posy. 
Tiny Tales. 


Daisy’s Story Book. 

Dot’s Story Book. 

A Nest of Stories. 

Good Night Stories. 

Chats for Small Chatterers. 


Auntie’s Stories. 
Birdie’s Story Book. 
Little Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdi'op Stories. 


Illustrated Books for the Little Ones. 

Illustrated, i.c. each ; or cloth gilt, xs. 6d. 


Containing interesting Stories. AU 


Bright Tales and I'unny 
Pictures. 

Merry Little Tnles. 

Little Tales for Little 


People. 

People 


and Their 


Little 
Pets. 

Tales Told for Sunday. 
Sunday Stories for Small 
People. 

Stories and Pictures for 
Sunday. 

Shilling Story Booka 

Seventeen Cats. 

Bunty and the Boys. 

The Heir of Elmdale. 

The Mystery at Shoneliff 
School. _ 

Claimed at Last, and Roy's 
Reward. 

Thorns and Tangles. 


Bible Pictures for Bosrs 
and Girls. 

Firelight Stories. 

Sunlight and Shade. 
Rub-a-dub Tales. 

Pine Feathers and Flufl|y 
Fur. 

Scrambles and Scrapes. 
Tittle Tattle Tales. 

Dumb Friends. 

Indoors and Out. 

Some Farm Friends. 


Those Golden Sands. 
Little Mothers and tEe*** 
Children- 
Our Pretty Pets. 

Our Schoolday Hours. 
Ci'eatures Tame. 

Creatures Wild. 

Up and Down the Garden, 
Sorts of Adventures. 
Our Sunday Stories. 

Our Holiday Hours. 
Wandering Ways. 


All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stories. 
The Cuckoo in the Robin’s 
John’s Mistake. [Nest. 

Diamonds in the Sand. 

Surly Bob. 

The HiBtor.y of Five Little 
Pitchers. 

The Giant’s Cradle. 

Shag and Doll. 


Aunt Lucia’s Looket. 
The Magic Mirror. 

The Cost of Revenge. 
Clever Frank. 

Among the Redskins. 
The Ferryman of Brill. 
Harry Maxwell. 

A Banished Monaroh. 




Selections from Cassell <fc Company's Publications. 


Bighteenpenny’ Story Books. All Illustrated throughout. 


Wee Willie Winkie. 

ITps and Downs of a Don- 
key *s Ldfe. 

Three Wee Ulster Daasies. 
Dp the Ladder. 

Dick’s Hero : & other Stories. 
The Chip Boy. 


Bagrgrles, Bafffles, and the 
Emperor 

Roses from Thoms. 

Faith’s Father. 

By Land and Sea. 

The Younsr Berrinfftons. 
Jeflf and Leflf. 


Tom Morris’s Error. 

Worth more than Gk>ld. 

** Through Flood— Through 
Firo.” 

The airl with the GKilden 
Looks. 

Stories of the Olden Time. 


** Little Folks” Painting Books. With Text, and Outline Illustrations for 

Water-Colour Painting, is. each. 

Fruits and Blossoms lor “Little Folks** I The “Little Folks’’ 
to Faint. ] Book. Cloth only, as. 

The “ Little Folks ** Dluminating Book. 


Proverb Fainting 


Library of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Wonderful Adventures. I Wonders of Animal Instinct 

Wonderful Escapes. I Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 

Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill. 


The "World in Pictures” Series. Illustrated 

A Ramble Round France. , 

All the Russias. I 

Chats about Ghermany. I 

Peeps into China. I 

The Land of Pyramids (Egypt). | 


throughout. Ch^ap Edition, is. 6d. each. 

The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
G-limpses of South Amerioa. 

Round Africa. 

The Land of Tenmles (India). 

The Isles of the Paoiflo. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Volumes for Young 


each. 

In Quest of Gold : or. Under 
^e Whanga Falls. 

On Board the Esmeralda ; oVt 
Martin Leigh's Log. 


Esther West. 

Three Homes. 

For Queen and King. 


People. Illustrated aa 6d. 

I Working to Win. 

Perils Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. 


Two-Shilling Story Books. 

Margaret’s Enemy. 

Stones of the Tower. 

Mr. Burke’s Nieces. 

May Cuumngham’B TriaL ; 
The Top of the Ladder: i 
How to Reach it. 

Little Flotsam. I 


All Illustrated. 

Madge and her Friends. 
The Children of the Court. 
Maid Marjory. 

The Four Cats of the Tip- 
pertons. 

Marion’s Two Homes. 
Little Folks’ Sunday Book. 


Two Fourpenny Bita. 
Poor Nelly. 

Tom Heriot. 

Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs. 

In Misohief Again. 
Through Peril to Fortuna 
Peggy, and other Tales. 


Half-Crown Story Books. 

Pen’s Perplexities. 
Notable Shipwrecks. 


I At the South Pole. 

I Pictures of School Life and Boyhood. 


Cassell’s Pictorial Scrap Book. 

cloth back, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 

0 \ir Scrap Book. 

The Seaside Scrap Book. 

’ihe Little Polka’ Scrap Book. 


In Six Sectional Volumes. Paper boards, 

I The Magpie Scrim Book. 

The Lion Scrap Book. 

The Elephant Scrap Book. 


Books for the Little Ones. Fully Illustrated. 


Rhymes for the Young Folk. By William 
AUiogham. Beautifully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With Several 
Hundred lllustratiuns. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; doth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

The History Scrap Book. With nearly 
t,ooo Engraving a Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrations Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Hit edges, ss 
The Old Fairy Tales. With Ongmal lllus- 
tratioiLS. Boards, is. ; doth. xs. 6d. 

My Diary. Wuli Twelve Coloured Plates and 

366 Woudeuts. IS. 

Cassell’s Swiss Family Robinson. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 3s. od. ; gilt edges, 5s. 


The WorWJ Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 
Authors. With Portraits printed on a lint as Frontispiece, is. each. 


John Cassell. By G. Hotden Pike. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon. By G. Holden 
Pike. 

Dr. Arnold of R^by. By Rose E. Selfe. 

The Earl of Shaftesouxw. 

Sarah Robinson, Agnes Weston, and Mrs. 
Meredith. 

Thomas A. Edison and Samuel F. HMoirse, 
Mrs. Somerville and Kary Carpenter. 
General Gordon. 

Charles Dickens. 

Florence Nightingale, Catherine Marsh, 
Frances Ridley . Bavergal, Mrs. Ran- 
yard <“L. N. R.**). 

The above Works can also be had 


Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Joseph Livesey. 

Sir Henry Havelock and Colin Campbell 
Lord Clyde. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

David Livingstone. 

George Muller and Andrew Reed. 

Richard Cobden. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Handel. 

Turner the Artist. 

George and Robert Stephenson. 

Sir Titus Salt and Gheorge Moore. 

Three in One yol.. eioih.f^it eaues, 31. 


CASSELL, ds COAlPAPlYy Limited^ Lud^cUe Hill^ London i 
Paris Melbourne. 





Women to the Treatment of their Ailments.* By a Tone i 
Physician. 

“The statements are accurate, the opinions sound, and the advice judiciou 
— Medical Times. 

Tenth and Cheap Edition, Price Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Nursing for the Honne and for th 

MospitaU A Handbook of. By Cai herink J. Woe 
T^ady Superintendent of the Hospital for Sick Children, Gre 
Ormond Street. 

“ A book which every mother of a family ought to have, as well as eve 
nurse under training.’' — Guardian. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

The Nursing of Sick Children, 

Handbook for. By Catherine J. Wood. 

“ Miss Wood’s book is succinct, clearly written, and goes straight to the heart 
of each detail in a thoroughly business-like fashion. ” — Heattk, 

Advice to Women on the Care of their 

Healths before, during, and after Confinement By Florence 
Stacpoole, Diplom^e of the l^ondon Obstetrical Society ; 
Lecturer to the National Health Society. Sixth Thousand. Is. 

Our Sick and How to Take Care of 

Them. By Florence Stacpoole. Third Edition. Is. 


The Lady*s Dressing-Room. Translated 

from the French of Baroness S i a fee by Lady Colin 
Campbell. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“A book which every woman ought to have.” — The Worla. 

6%fh Thousand, Stiff covers, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Etifiuette of Good Society. 

“ A lx>ok which may fairly be considered a recognised authority. It covers 
the whole of our lives in all their varying phases, and is as pleasantly written as »l 
is instructive.” — The Queen. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Londen 




